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ADVERTISEMENT BY THE TRANSLATOR. 

T HE*name and eftabljlhed reputation of the Abbe Spallanzani mult certainly be a 
fufficient recommendation of any work he gives to the public, efpecially of one 
like the prefent, on which he appears to have bellowed a more than ordinary degree of 
labour and attention. '.The variety of objects, highly interefling to the naturalill and 
the philofopher, on whkh it treats, may be feen in the following introduction, which coi\. 
tains, in part, a fummary of the work. 

In the tranflation, fidelity and accuracy have been principally lludied. The reader, it 
ijt prefumed, has before him a faithful tranfeript of the original (if the exprellion may 
be allowed) in his own language. Where the meaning admitted of no doubt, the trans¬ 
lator thought himfelf at liberty to depart from the phrafeology of his author, to give 
his idea with greater perfpicuity : a licence which the different idioms of language will 
frequently render neceflary: but where any flntdow of ambiguity appeared (and in every 
work, efpecially works of fciencc, fuch ambiguities of exprellion will occafionally be 
found) he has fcrupuloufly adhered to the literal exprellion of his text, that the reader 
may be enabled to form his judgment in’the lame manner as from the original. 

* The part* k.dt interefling to the general reader are omitted. 
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, Spallanzani’s travels in the two Sicilies. 

A« the Abbe has cnntimially employed the terms of what is called the new nomencla¬ 
ture of chemiftry, it has been thought proper, lor the benefit of readers not familiar 
with this l'cience; to add, in a parent la Jis, the more uluai names ot chemical Jubilances; 
as for inllance, to fubjoin to rranatc of alumim the common term of alum ; and to mu¬ 
riate of foi/a that of fea-fali. The Abbe has likewile ufed the term caloric , on all occa- 
fions, inltrad cd heat or warmth. In this the tranihtior has not judged it advilable to 
follow hint, except when he has employed it in the proper chemical lenfe ol the mat- 
A r of heat. 

The plates an- laithlui coj i v ,* ot tilde in the original, but move carefully and el*, 
gantly Jinilhcd. Some tnav, pwhapr, ol jeT to r’ne difproportiona'e li/e ol the human 
figures rep relented in pl.t'os tl. 111. and V. This objection the amitor liar, lot < t an, 
and, at the end ot Yol. IV. apologizes, by remarking - , that “ the paintei lon.-Eved !;•* 
might be permitted this licein e, ,e>, h ni he attempt .J to oblerve t lie rules ol propor¬ 
tion, thefe figures would hive been kv.ivoty dilcernible 

The work in the original is dedicated, to C’.uimt \Vil/«ck, Impnii! PEnipot ntiai v 
of the General Adminillration ol Aultrian Lombardy; but -s tin-, d •die., lion in!', 
contains the culogiutns of which fitch compolitions uluaily conlitl, it ii.ush.cn omul J. 


IN'I RODt’OTION. 

THE zeal with which I hive always been animated to contribute, much as might, 
be ill my power, to the improvement of the Public Imperial Mul' mu < i NEturul llil- 
tory in the I'niverlity of Pavia, by enriching it with tin- u w mb import.ml produc¬ 
tions 1 procured in the varii us journeys .uul voyages 1 undertook botli in Italy and 
other countries, incited me to travel, during tie: funnuer and autumn vacations, into 
the Tw'o Sicilies. Though this Mtileum abounded m other kinds of natur.b produc¬ 
tions, it was extremely deficient in volcanic matter ;, wltieii me reiv coniiihh 1 a few 
trivial fcori.e of Yefuvius, and lime extremely common lavas ol th ■ tame mountain, 
that, having been cut into tablets and poiifh.-d, had loll their ditlinguilliing ch.uv.cter- 
idics, at:el confeqmntly coulel little contribute to the inllruelicn ol youth and the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge. 

As I knew' that no countries in Europe* conk! lurnifh a more ample and valuable col¬ 
lection of volcanic products than die Phlegrean fields, Mount Etna, and Eolian, or 
Lipari Hie- - ; ! rcfolved to vilit them, and employed f.vcrai months in laborious but ule- 
ful refearche'-. To make a proper choice, however, ot the mMlances luitable to the 
•Jefign I had in vice., it was neceflary to examine on the fpol the various <pia!ities of 
the bodies- cennpofing thole vulcanized regions. i his l p< rlormul with the lame dili¬ 
gence and care 1 have uluaily exerted in the examination of other natural ohj'vE. Still 
more to enable mylelf to make this i> lection, and correct my judgment with refpi.lt to 
thefe fubjecls, 1 had read, and then re perilled, whatever li.al been written by travellers 
and the mod eminent nattiralids relative to volcanos, and w: s fnicerely grateful to them 
for the inftruclion I de rived from their works. In the couileof this inquiry, however, 
I difeovered w hat I had often experienced before,with rcfpect to other fubjetds, in which I 
had been preceded by other naiuralilts, that*, notwithlhuuling the elegant and iulen fling 
accounts they had given us ol the countries which have fullered the action oi fire, it \v - s 


* Theft- ;>lrit<::, are omitted a; a ilifgiase to tke flute of the .uts in the eighteenth eentuiy. The view of 
the crater ct Etna ij that of a well 1 
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Spallanzani’s travels in the two sicilies. , 3 

ftill poffiblc to add to them by my refearche.t, and tlirow now light on volcanic know¬ 
ledge. 't his I lay not to arrogate to myfclfany merit, and itill Ids to detract from that of 
others. The powers of the human mind are fo limited, that it new t'cun entirely ex- 
haull the lubjeft it invelligaU s. Other naturalills who !h.;l! herealur diligently explore 
the eountrii r through which I travelled, it is not to he doubt, d, may improve thU part 
ot natural hifloiy with (lill new* dilcoverk?. In like manrn r, though otheis have 
written ol the Phlegrean Fields, Ktna, and the liolian hies, the o’olervations I have made 
appear to me to merit pehh^at.nn. 

The meihod in wind' 1 proiecuted my refearehe:, in tin !e itavels vva, the billowing ‘ 

I have t n,]f ,11 oured to ilialv n.lomic eountrii..» ;>■. vaouul.dri (hould. be 1 1u l 1 1 ■ d. 'lhe 
lit 1 ,lo.;id v.h.o would acquire an accurate kuowkdpe ol tin* Inter, itnmneh oorifidcrs 
:hur lirmtine ,,i rock, the whole ol tin ir huge mad.-, tie- politiou and direction of 
tlii- v.u ii.u> juris or (h.u.i v.bicii corn pole the m. and the mb iWure an.! relations ol 
find- Praia. 1 ha v a. :■ • j%!, d the lame mode u! impmgv in 1 he com le 01 t h, !>■ trav, 1 
i-'!re in . <u>j;j-• < t• m with d riiic g.d. •> K.x lotmed wi.-.^e mountains and itlands ; bur all 
ut 1!;, ,n h \e in t b-v:i juodu.ed in the Lime manner, nor are thev compoii J <•! the 
I mie tuUhnice. I ho v . 1 ltd large malic - ol tula ; tit re "I lcorva and lavas 5 in ; . u . 
('.lor pail, ,1.11:'''!.-, . n .in- 1 , and j>h;h s ; and in .mi-tin t, a nn xtuiv of ali thje lub- 
jhu:i_*• . li w.i- tiierdure ni.cdfarv to examine them < n the (pot, and obkrv, b th 
\.!i< 11 tlu v w..cre t'c rate .md intermingled, tin if r< laiioir-, uir.»iioiw, ii.ixtuos, dec. 
v.,ti (,u: i me loiing light ol the peculiar compaction ol tlm.e volcanic mountains, every 
j.-rt and reeds ol which It was uq.iilile 1 Ihouhl explore. 

In tlide inquiihs I p.11 tii.ular!}’ dinihd my notice to two obpets: the central fum- 
mit of the illands and mounbtins', and tlieir ilmiv*. 1 lie lon.ier is uluallv the lint 
hnlible ill' (i of the fubterr.mean conllagiv.t’on:-, the pait which lirlt tnnrg. s Inun the 
waw..-, which often prolerv 1tin. crater entire, ami lom.times burning, but more l'n> 
quentiy only its recognizable traces, 'lhe fliores ol volcanic ifl.ihds .And mountains 
bathed by the lea, were alio peculiarly entitled to attention, nor do 1 know that any 
volcaniil who has hitherto travelled has made tlu-m one ot the objects |>f his impiirv. 
We kuow how much it conduces to an accurate knowledge of tlu ilruetinur t moun¬ 
tain';, to crois, or go round them in the beds of torrents which ho ■ ccrom .1 th ir 
loundaf ons, and laid hare a j>art ol tin ir luk s; thus n v cihn g it 1 maf ule the c\, 
prdlioii, itnir internal organization, which without tins aid w-aild ha\e Ihh n ! m hr 
in vain irotn external appearances. The lea, hyinr. Ilmtiv belling with us im us 
waves the lkirts ol the illands, has o.uhd lr.kl'.uu and ravagis incor paia 1 H ii.it el* 
than thole ocvilioned b^Vi^crs. By mailing, thereto.'i', tin ia n, .1 l>c.,r, land¬ 

ing where they appear U* invite jiarticular alt 11!ion, and. 1 xamm’ng th. ir open (id s, 
and rocks lull fallen down and lading, we may oblcne a oi imponant facts 

conducive to the improu ment 1 t that kind ol k'icnce. 1 lh.,11 not here enlarge on the 
:>d\;m.t\'M, to bebh rived lrom coalting volcanic illands; in the eourfe oi this vvoik 
tliey will he pro veil by Luts. 

The refearchcs 1 made in volcanic countries, though neccdury, and highly inflrucHvo, 
were not, however, l'ullicient to complete mydvlign. As lithologills are not fatislied 
with knowing the ilruchire, Gratification, and other general qualities of mount das, 
but endeavour like wile l" difeover the natmv ot their component parts, 1 refolvcd not 
to depart lrom the lame method of enquiry. It is true that iome volcanic produc¬ 
tions are fo altered by the lire, that it is dhlicult to alcertain the nature of the earths 
from which they have been produced, unlels we call in aid the precedes of chemiiiry. 
finch are enamels, glades, and frequently pumices. But lavas, which, in the greater 
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a . Spallanzani’s travels in the two sicili.es. 

- A« the Abb£ has continually employed the terms of what is called the new nomencla¬ 
ture of chemiftry, it has been thought proper, for the benefit of readers not familiar 
yyith this fcience,' to add, in a parenthefis, the more ufual names of chemical fubftances 
as for inftance, to fubjoin to muriate of alumine the common term of alum ; and to mu- 
. riatti tffi dii that of fea-falt. The Abbfe has likewile ufed the term caloric, on all occa- 
,fions,^pftead of heat or warmth. In this the tranflator has not judged it advifable to 
follow Kim, except when he has employed it in the proper chemical fenfe of the mat¬ 
terof heap. 

The jflates are faithful copies of thofe in the original, but more carefully and ele¬ 
gantly finifhed. Some may, perhaps, object to the difproportionate fize of the human 
figures reprefented in plates 11. III. and V. This objection the author has forefeen, 
and, at the end of Vol. IV. apologizes, by remarking, that tc the painter conceived he 
might be permitted this licence, as, had he attempted to obferve the rules of propor¬ 
tion, thefe figures would have been fcarcely difcernible ( 

The work in the original is dedicated to Count Wilzeck, Imperial Plenipotentiary 
of the General Adminiftration of Au(Irian Lombardy ; but as this dedication only 
contains the eulogiums of which fuch compofitions ufually confift, it has been omitted. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE zeal with which I have always been animated to contribute, as much as might 
be in my power, to the improvement of the Public Imperial Mufeum of Natural llif- 
tory in the Univerfity of Pavia, by enriching it with the new and important produc¬ 
tions I procured in the various journeys and voyages 1 undertook both in Italy and 
other countries, incited me to travel, during the fummer and autumn vacations, into 
the Two Sicilies. Though this Mufeum abounded in other kinds of natural produc¬ 
tions, it was extremely deficient in volcanic matters, which merely confided of a few 
trivial fcoriae of Vefuvius, and fome extremely common lavas of the fame mountain, 
that, having been cut into tablets and poliflied, had loft their diftinguifhkig charaQer- 
iftics, and confequently could little contribute to the inftruCtion of youth and the ad¬ 
vancement of knowledge. 

As I knew that no countries in Europe could furnifli a metre ample and valuable col¬ 
lection of volcanic products than the Phlegrean Fields, Mount Etna, and Eolian, or 
Lipari Ides; I refolved to vifit them, anti employed fcveral moqjhs in laborious but ufe- 
ful refearches. To make a proper choice, however, of th® fubftances fuitable to the 
defign I had in view, it was neceffary to examine on the fpof the various qualities of 
the bodies compofing thofe volcanized regions. This I performed with the lame dili¬ 
gence and care I have ufually exerted in the examination of other natdral objects. Still 
more to enable myfelf to make this fcleClion, and correCt my judgment with refpeCt to 
thefe fubjeCts, I had read, and then re-perufed, whatever had been written by travellers 
and the mod eminent naturalifts relative to volcanos, and was fincerely grateful to them 
for the inftruCtion I derived from their works. In the courfe of this inquiry, however, 
I difeovered what I had often experienced before, with refpeCt to other fubjeCts, in which I 
had been preceded by other naturalifts, that*, notwithftanding the elegant and interefting 
accounts they had given us of the countries which have fuffered the action of fire, it w:*s 

* Thefe plates are omitted as a difgracc to the ftate of the arts in the eighteenth century. The view of 
the crater of Etna is that of a well! 
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Spallanzani’s travels in the two sici^ies. , j 

ftill poffible to add to them by my refearches, and throw new light on volcanic know-« 
ledge. This I fay not to arrogate to myfelfany merit, and ftill lefs to detract from that of 
others. The powers of the human mind are fo limited, that it never can entirely ex- 
hauft the fubjeft it inveftigate®. Other naturalifts who (hall hereafter diligently explore 
'the countries through which I travelled, it is nof to be doubted, may improve this part 
of natural hiftory with ftill new' difeoveries. In like manner, though others have 
written of the Phlegrean Fields, Etna, and the Eolianlfles, the obl'ervations I have made 
appear to me to merit publication. 

The method in which I profecuted my refearches in thefe Travels was the following: 

I have endeavoured to ftudy volcanic countries as fountains fhould be ftudied. The 
lithologift who would acquire an accurate knowledge of the latter, attentively confiders 
their ftruchirc of rock, the whole of their huge mafies, the pofition and diredion of 
the various parts or ftrata which compofc them, and the intertexture and relations of 
thofc ftrata. I have adopted the fame mode of inquiry in the courfe of thefe travels. 
Fire in conjundion with elaftic gafes has formed who^e mountains and iflands ; but all 
of them have not been produced in the fame manner, nor are they compofed of the 
fame fubftancc. Here wc find large maffes of tufa ; there of fcoriae and lavas ; in an¬ 
other part, pumices, enamels, and glaflcs; and in another, a mixture of all thefe fub- 
flances. It was therefore neceffary to examine them on the fpot, and obferve, both 
when they were feparatc and intermingled, their relations, diredions, mixtures, &c. 
without once lofing fight of the peculiar compofition of thefe volcanic mountains, every 
part and recels of which it was requifite 1 fhould explore. 

In thefe inquiries 1 particularly direded my notice to two objeds: the central fum- 
nfit of the iflands and mountains, and their (hores. The former is ufually the firft 
fenfible effect of the fubterranean conflagrations, the part which firft emerges from the 
waves, which often preferves the crater entire, and fometimes burning, but more fre¬ 
quently only its recognizable traces. The fhores of volcanic iflands and mountains 
bathed by the fea, were alfo peculiarly entitled to attention, nor do I know that any 
volcanift who has hitherto travelled has made thtm one of the objeds of his inquiry. 
We know how much it conduces to an accurate knowledge of the flrudure of moun¬ 
tains* to crofs, or go round them in the beds of torrents which have corroded their 
foundations, and laid bare a part of their fides; thus revealing, if I may uie the ex- 
prefiion, their internal organization, which without this aid would have been fought 
in vain from external appearances. The fea, by inceflantly beating with its furious 
waves the fkirts of the iflands, has caufed fradures anti ravages incomparably greater 
than thole occafioned byViyers. By coafting, therefore, thefe fhores in a boat, land¬ 
ing where they appear td invite particular attention, and examining their open fides, 
and rocks half fallen down and falling, we may obferve a variety of important fads 
conducive to the improvement of that kind of fciencc. 1 (hall not here enlarge on the 
advantages to bedcrived from coafting volcanic iflands; in the courfe of this work 
they will be proved by fads. 

The refearches I made in volcanic countries, though neceffary, and highly inftrudive, 
were not, however, fufficicnt to complete my defign. As lithologifts are not fatisfied 
with knowing the ftrudure, ftratification, and other general qualities of mountains, 
but endeavour likewife to difeover the nature of their component parts, I refolved not 
to depart from the fame method of enquiry. It is true that fome volcanic produc¬ 
tions are fo altered by the fire, that it is difficult to afeertain the nature of the earths 
from which they have been produced, unlefs we call in aid the procefi’es of chemiftry. 
Such are enamels, glaffes, and frequently pumices. But lavas, which, in the greater 
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. fPAJ.LANZANI*S TRAVELS 1M THE TWO SICILIES. 

"part *of the places where I made my obfen&tions, are abundant beyond all belief, are 
feldom fo chahged by the fire as not to retain the evident characters of their primitive 
rocks. * 

1 began, then, by confidering the external appearance* and qualities of the places I 
examined, as far, at lead, as circumdances would permit. 

Whoever has undertaken to travel among mountains, in order to make refearches 
relative to the foflil kingdom, is not ignorant to what changes the lurfyccs of doney 
fubflanqjs, even the mod fo'id and hard, are fubjed, from the action of the elements 
during a long lories of years and ages. Hence, if he would form an accurate judg¬ 
ment of the (tones he examines, h .* will not fix his attention on thofe found on the 
furiace of the earth, but rather on thole buried at fome depth, and will frequently 
forcibly bn-ak and detach the.n Irotn the internal inafles of which they are a continua¬ 
tion. Still great-, r changes take place in fome partsof the mountains which throw out fire, 
from the adion of lidphureous acid vapours, befidcs that cjf the atmofphere and of 
time; and very frequeutlv the volcanic produd, which on the lurf.ice feems to be of 
one kind, and at fome depth, of another, is in fad the fame, but more or lefs changed 
in the firft indance by the action of the atmofphere, or that of fulpiiureous vapours. 

To render my refearches more accurate and certain, it was necefl’ary that 1 Ihou'd not 
content myfelf with a fingle im’pedion of the volcanic fubftances, on the fpot where I 
gathered them. I therefore, when I returned to Pavia, re-examined them with the 
greateft care, in the retirement of my ftudy; not only with the naked eye, but with 
the aid of the lens, before I began to characterize and deferibe them lithologically. 1 he 
reader will find fome of the deferiptions rather diffuie ; and, perhaps, I maybe charged 
with having been too minute. But it appeared to me that I could not be more concife; 
as a detailed defeription of fuch products can alone enable us to difeover to what kind 
of rocks they appertain, and what is the particular characteriftic of the volcanic coun¬ 
tries in which they are found. Thofe who, when treating of volcanos, have been fparing 
of fuch deferiptions, have left us imperfect works, though in other relpeds they may 
be very valuable. All who are verf«d in thefe lubjects, are acquainted with the ac¬ 
count of the famous eruption of Etna in i 669 , and the memoirs relative to deferent 
remarkable conflagrations of Vefuvius by Serao, Della Torre, Sir William Hamilton, 
and Bottis. With refped to what regards the currents of lava which thofe two vol¬ 
canos at thofe times poured forth, the fymptoms and ph enomena that accompanied 
them, and the other circumftances dfeferving notice which preceded and followed them, 
their hiltories certainly merit great commendation, i hey will be highly valuable in 
the eflimation of every lover of volcanic fcience ; and I h;qr£ frequently, in the courle 
•of this work, derived fuch afliflancc from them as demands*my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ment. But from thefe relations, what idea can we in general form ol the nature of 
the products c-jeded, and the currents they have formed ? When do-they deferibe with 
fufficient accuracy a fingle fubftance ? After having read thefe relations of the violent 
eruptions which have burft from the fidesof Vefuvius and Etna, we remain profoundly 
ignorant to what primitive rocks they appertain. I mean not by thefe remarks to in¬ 
jure the reputation thefe writers have juttly acquired. Their deficiency in lithological 
ftudies, not cultivated at that time as in the prelent, is a fulHcicntexcufe; I intend only 
to Ihew the neceflity there is for circumftarnial defeription, which, in fad, form the balis 
of all folid fcience. 

It is neceffary that I Ihould here mentio’n, with rtffped to the deferiptions I have 
given of the different produds of the various volcanic places I vifited, that, though I 
have treated diffufely, and in detail, of thofe of the Phlegrean Fields, fuuated to the 
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spallanzaki's travels in the two mcjlies* 5 

veil of Naples, and of others of the Eolian or Lipari Ifles ; I have only fpoken maiden* 
tally of the productions of Vefuviurand Etna, thc.ugh both thefe volcanos have furnilh d 
me with a great number of ipecimens for the Mufeum at Pavia ; not t>yly bccaufc that 
to have examined thefe two mountains minutely, would have required years inftead of a 
’ few months; but becaufe a defcription of thdfe has already been executed with great 
ability by the Chevalier Gioeni,*in his .Lithologia Vc/uviana , and by M. Dolomicu, 
in his “ Defcriptive Catalogue of the Products of Etna.” 

The opportunity afforded me by Jbaving thefe volcanic fubftances continually under 
my infpedion at Pavia, induced me to make new experiments on them. It is certtun, that 
the greater part of them contain iron. Yet the proof of this by experiment was not 
fuperfluous, as the greater or lefs quantity of the martial principle might thus be dff- 
covered. I therefore uled, according to circumllances, the magnetic needle, or mag¬ 
netized knife. I applied the former to the products reduced to powder, and the latter 
to thofe in fragments; taking care that they fliould alwajs be, as far as I was able to 
effeCt it, of the fame configuration and volume. I then obferved the different diftances 
at which they attracted the magnetic needle, without noticing the pieces which exerted 
no fuch power, though I do not mean by that to deny that they contained iron *. 

I was attentive at the fame time to an enquiry of much greater importance. Ve- 
fuvius, Etna, the Eolian Ifles, and Ifchia, are large mountains formed of rocks which 
have undergone liquefaction, and fometimes a true vitrification ; fuch has been the vio¬ 
lence of the Iubterranean conflagrations. What fire can we produce equivalent to thefe 
eftefts ? 1 have difeovered that the fire of the glafs-furnace will completely fufe again 
the vitrifications, enamels, pumices, fcoria;, and lavas of thefe and other volcanic coun¬ 
tries. The fame will, in like manner, viirify rocks congenerous to thofe from which, 
thefe mountains have originated by the means of iubterranean conflagrations. A lefs 
intenfe fire, on the contrary, produces no fuch efteCt on any of thefe fubftances. 

As I vvifhed to attain to the moil rigorous accuracy in this experiment, I was not fa- 
tisfied with difeovering that the fire of the glafs furnace was capable of effecting thefe 
fufions ; I determined, if poflible, to alcertain the precife degree of heat neceffary to 
produce theiiv for which purpofe nothing could be better adapted than the pyrometer of 
Wecigwood. This inilrument, it is well known, iscoinpofed of two parts ; the thermo¬ 
metric pieces and the gage. The former are fmall cylinders of very tine clay. Th 
latter, which is fix inches long, is formed by two pieces of the fame earth, the internal 
fides of which are ftraight and fmooth ; but lb difpofed as to be more diftant from each 
other at one extremity titan the othof, thus forming a converging fpace divided into' 
two hundred and f orty jtorjs. The greater aperture of this gage is the beginning of the 
fcale, and denotes the he.ft which produces a beginning of rednefs in iron. If, there-, 
fore, one of the clay cylinders fliali have been expofed to a greater.heat, it will be con- 
traded, and fink lower between the converging fides; and, the fidcs being graduated, 
the degree at which it flops will be the meafurt* of its contraction, and confequently of 
the degree of heat it has undergone; the cylinders, as the inventor has obferved, re- 
preienting the mercury, and the converging fides the fcale of the thermometer- 

To afeertain, therefore, the degree of heat in the glafs furnace neceffary for the fufion 
of thefe volcanic productions, and the rocks whence they derive their origin, I made 
ufe of this pyrometer in the following manner. I placed it* the furnace, near the fub¬ 
ftances 1 intended to fuie, one or more of the clay cylinders abovementioned, in a cafe of 

• • 

* As the iron is fometimes in the Hate of oxyde (calx), I employed the ufual methods to revive it in the 
productions I examined. 

the 
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tfie fame clay, and let them remain there thfi whole time neceflary for the fufion of thofe 
fubftances. I then meafured their contradion by the gage; and found that the heat of 
the glafs furnace was 87 j degrees of this pyrometer; a heat, according to the obferva- 
tion of the inventor, but 2 \ degrees lefs than that of welding iron, which latter heat 
correlponds to 12,777° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer *. In fad, filings of iron (in which 
the furface of the metal is greatly enlarged) being continued four-and-twenty hours in 
the glafs furnace of Pavia, of which I always made ufe in thefe experiments, congluti- 
nated tatp a folid though friable body, and (hewed an evident beginning fufion. Whence 
I con«ypde that a greater heat is ufually kept up in thefe furnaces than is neceflary for 
tfy? fufrbn of glafs. 

Though the blowing pipe did not in general greatly conduce to the fuccefs of my ex¬ 
periments, I fometimes found it ufeful. In fome calcs I likewife had recourfe to the af- 
fiflance of fire excited by oxygenous gas (dephlogiflicatcd air). 

There is fcarcely any natural produd, volcanic or not vcjcanic, of which I have 
treated in this work, that I did not try in the fire, in one or other of the manners I 
have deferibed, and frequently more than once. Thefe experiments in the dry way I 
often accompanied w ith others in the humid, with refped to the produdions of volcanic 
fire. The manner in which I proceeded was as follows: 

When the external appearance of thefe products perfectly agreed with that of earths 
not volcanic before known, and analized by able chemilts ; 1 thought I might determine 
the genus of the volcanic production without analyzing it in the humid way ; and when 
I made experiments on a few pieces, I found I was not deceived. But when the exter¬ 
nal appearance appeared to me new, and not to agree w'ith that of the earths already 
known, I then had recourfe to an examination by the humid method, by which I eluci¬ 
dated the £» nus, and frequently the fpecies, of thefe fubiiances. Before, therefore, I 
proceeded to deferibe any pieces I had collected, I was certain, or thought niylclf fo, 
that I had obtained a fuflicient knowledge of them. And when I could not arrive at 
this knowledge, but remained uncertain to what genus they appertained, I have never 
failed to exprefs myfelf doubtfully. la thefe researches, equally laborious, delicate, and 
neceflary, 1 have employed much of my time, not without confidcrable ejcpence.. In 
my volcanic travels I have been obliged to take upon myfelf the parts both of naturalill 
and chemift. The natural hiflory of fulfils is fo clofely connected with modern che- 
miftry, and the rapid and prodigious progrefs of the one lo exadly keeps pace*with that 
pf the other, that we cannot feparate them without great injury lo both. But as the 
chemift in his laboratory can reafon but imperfectly concerning the mountains, the com¬ 
ponent earth of which he analyzes; fo the obfervations of, rife lithological traveller 
iliuft always be defective when not conjoined (at le.ilt when i^may be neceflary) with 
chemical invefligations.- What is true of fulfils not volcanic, mult likawife be lb, in a 
certain degree, and with neceflary allowances, of volcanic foilils. Here, in fine, neither 
obfervation alone, nor experience alone, are luifieicnt; but both muft join to conduit 
the inveftigator of nature, or he cannot be fuccefsful in his refearch<’s. 

Where my experimental enquiries have been Ihort, l have incorporated them with my 
narrative ; as they are relative to the produdions I met with in the diflerent places I 
vifited. But more than once I have found it convenient to ad otherwife ; and thefub- 
jeds treated, appear to me to juftify the method I have adopted. 

What is the adivity, in general, of volcanic fires, has been a queftion long agitated, 
and which is certainly of difficult folution. 'In this difputc, writers have gone into op- 
pofite extremes; fome aliening that thefe fires are extremely adive, and others that they 

• Journal dc fto/.icr, tom: xix. 
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are very feeble, while all endeavour to fuppqrt their opinions by fa els. Having treated 
on volcanos fo much at length in this work, I could not avoid confidering this queftion; 
I have weighed the arguments on both fides without prejudice; I have made various 
experiments ; and declared in favour of the opinion which appeared to me to have the 
• ftrongeft fupport from reafon and from fads. 

The nature of elaftic gafes by which the liquefied matters of volcanos are penetrated 
and agitated, was another fubjed well deferving attentive confideration. The vacuities, 
inflations, and tumors, which fuch matters frequently retain in a (late of congelation, 
can only be aferibed to the clafticity of thefe gafes while they were in a ftate of Kouidity. 
Our common fire will reproduce in them thefe gafes equally with the volcanic, fttfad, 
many lavas, pumices, glafies, enamels, and fcoriae, though by pulverization they mtfy 
be deprived of thefe vacuities, which are more or lefs large, and ufually orbicular, re¬ 
cover them by refufion in the furnace; and in many of thefe bodies thegafeous bubbles 
arc fo abundant, that by their great inflation, while in adual fufion, they force them to 
flow over the edges of th£ crucible. Thefe obfervations led the way to enquiries rela¬ 
tive to the qualities of thefe gafes, by liquefying in cheiYiical furnaces volcanic fubftances 
reduced to powder, and placed in inatrafles fitted to a chemical mercurial apparatus. 
By a great number of experiments of this kind I difeovored the true nature of thefe 
gafeous fubftances, of which our knowledge was before very vague and uncertain. ' 
This difeovery naturally led to the enquiry what part the elaftic gafes take in the 
eruptions of volcanos ; and this enquiry to a difeuflion of the caufes of thofe eruptions. 

The chemical procefles I employed to afeertain the characters of the gafes of volcanic 
productions likewife difeovered to me a new fact, which was, that feveral of thefe pro¬ 
ductions contain muriatic acid This difeovery again produced new enquiries *. 

I.aftiy, I mull not omit the researches relative to the origin prifmatic or bafalri- 
form lavas. It is an opinion almoll univerfal, that lavas take this regular figure in the 
fea, by the fudden condenfation and congelation they fuftered when they flowed into it 
in a fluid ftate. I could not have met with examples of this kind more proper to enable 
me to form a judgment on the fubjett than thofe which prefented themfelves to my view 
while coafting the ftiores of Italy, a great part of Etna, and the whole of the Lipari 
iflands. * * 

Thefe different difeuffions relative to the efficacy of fubterraneous conflagrations, the 
gafes of volcanic productions, the caufes of the eruptions of volcanos, and the muriatic 
acid contained in various of their products; with the enquiries concerning the origin of 
bafaltifortn lavas—to treat them at length, as they required, would have too much bro¬ 
ken the thread of the nar^itive of my travels. I have therefore placed them in fuch a 
manner as not to interfere^\ 1 th my accounts of the Phlcgrean Fields, Etna, and the 
Eolian Ifles. 

In the volcanized-countries in which I travelled, there are four craters ftfl] burning, 
Vduvius, Etna, Stromboli, and Vulcano. To all thefe four, from an ardent defire of 
obtaining knowledge, I wifhed to make a near approach. By Vduvius this wifh was 
not gratified ; but Etna was more condcfcending, though incomparably more formida¬ 
ble ; and a fimilar good fortune attended me at Stromboli and Vulcano. The clear 
and diftinft view I had of thefe three craters was equally pleafing and inftruftive. The 
crater of Etna I delineated myfelf; the views of Vulcano and Stromboli are the work of 
a draughtlinan I took with me for that purpofe, and who likewife furnifhed me with 

• 

• In thefe chemical experiments I was greatly afiifted hy the Signors Nocetti, father and fon ; 
er operator in the public fchool of chemiftry in Pavia, and the latter repeater in the fame. They s 
ell verfed in chemical fcicnce, anil are entitled to my giateful acknowledgments. 
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r drawings of feme other volcanic mountains deferibed in this work. I (hall only add, 
that all thefe defigns have been retouched and greatly improved by Sig. Francefco 
Lanfranchi, an eminent painter in the univerfity of Pavia. 

The origin of the Lipari iflands, which are the productions of fire, was certainly the 
principal motive of my vifiting them $ yet in many other refpeCts they are certainly 
very interefting. The character, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabitants; their po¬ 
pulation, agriculture, and commerce, are objeCts well deferving enquiry, and have the 
greater.claim to the attention of an Italian, from their being fo’little known in Italy. 

I jtyve alio made feme obfervations on the animals in thofb iflands, as, for inflance, 

a kind of birds which with us are birds of paffage, but there (in part at lead) ftation- 
ary ; I mean fwallows. Some years ago I made obfervations on the natural qualities 
of feveral fpecies of fwaljows (the hirundo rujiicn , urbica , riparia, apus, nielba, Linn.\ 
and to thefe I now add thofe l made in the Lipari iflands. 

The environs of Meflina, where, after I had finifhed my volcanic travels, I remained 
more than a month, afforded me much inftruClion, from the variety of natural objects 
they prefented. '1 hough four years and a half had clapfed fince that unfortunate city 
had been laid in ruins by earthquakes, the melancholy feene was ftill frefh in every one’s 
memory. A great part of the public and private edifices were ftill in the fame ruinous 
condition to which they were reduced by that calamitous event. Numbers of the inha¬ 
bitants ftill continued to lodge in the half-deftroyed houfes, and others in huts and 
fheds; while they all appeared opprefl’ed and overwhelmed with fears from which they 
had not yet recovered. The impreflions made on me by what I faw of the effefts of 
this calamity were fuch that I could not refrain from giving a brief account of the me¬ 
lancholy fuuation in which I found Meflina, and of the deftrudlion occafioned by the 
dreadful earthquake in 1783. 

Scvlla and Charybdis, the former diftant twelve miles from Medina, and the latter 
about a hundred paces within the famous Strait, were two objedts to which 1 firft turned 
niy attention. That part of the fea being then calm, at-lead as calm as the Strait of 
Meflina can be, I was enabled to take a near view of them both, and even to pals over 
Charybdis in a boat. I alio made enquiries of the Meflinefe Tailors, who,are employed 
the greater part of the year in that Strait, and confequently have an opportunity of 
forming a juft and precife idea of thefe two celebrated pieces ; and from what they told 
me, and the obfervations I made myfelf, I am convinced, that Charybdis is not a real 
whirlpool, as has been hitherto believed. 

In the Strait of Meflina I found other inftrudtive natural curiofities furnifhed by the 
fifheries for the fword-fifh (Xip/iias gludius t Lin .), the ravenous (hark ( [Squaius carcba - 
►ri/w), and for coral ( 1 fts nMlis'). 

Being at Meflina at the time of the annual paffage of the fword-fifh through the 
Strait, I was prdent at the fifhery, which appeared to merit feme defeription, from the 
Angular form of the Vefll ls employed in it; the method of ftriking and taking thefifh ; 
and the qualities and periodical migrations of the animal. I have likewife made fomc 
obfervations on fome fifh of the genus of th e fqualus, particularly the (hark, fomedmes 
fo dangerous to fifliernven in that fea. 

Coral, for which the Meflinefe mariners fifh the whale year, by tearing it with nets 
fuitable to the purpofe from the rocks at the bottom of their Strait, has been long an 
ambiguous production, and made to pafs through all the three k ngdorns of nature; 
fome confuiering it as a foflil, others as a vegetable; until at length it has been proved 
to appertain to the ciafs of animals, though it has the appearance of a plant j and is 
therefore now properly claffed among the zoophyta. The excellent obfervations of 

6 Peyffonel 
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Poyfibnel and Vitalianio Donati arc well known ; nor ought Marfigli fo be <lemV*l t'n^ 
praife he merits, though a zealous'maintainor that coral is a plant. Notwithftandirig, 
however, th !l great difeoveries, much was wanting to a complete bikory of this noble 
zoophyte, to which, I flatter Tnyfelf, I have in loine ftnall degice contributed by the ob- 
fervations I made on it at the time of the fiihery, at which I was preknt. 

On this occalion, while the hfhermen were throwing the net for the coral, I employ 'd 
myfelf in refearches for marine animalcula. I carcfuliy examined every piece of a flalk, 
leaf, or other fragment of a marine plant, or any thing elfe which hung to,the ne% 
having learned from experience that thefe fnhUanas fometimes contain wonders in the 
clafs of animated beings ; for, as Pliny has \fifely renfarked, nature is greateft in by 
leall productions. IVhen the fiibermen, therefore, turned up their nets to free them 
from the weeds which were mixed with the coral, l put thefe weeds into glafs vcfl'els, 
filled with fea-water, to obferve the animals adhering to them, and felecl thofe which 
appeared to prefent any remarkable novelty. Several of theie were not wanting; of 
the genera of the afddia and the efebara. I likewife dil’covered fome l’mall polypi, in 
which 1 could diftinftly fee the circulation of the fluids ; which has not, to my know¬ 
ledge, been before obferved in thefe minute animals. The defeription I have given of 
them is accompanied with the neceflary figures. 

The furface likewife of the Strait of Meflina was equally favourable to my refearches 
with the bottom. In other parts of the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, the Archipelago, 
and the Strait of Conftantinople, I had examined feveral fpecics of thofe mollufca which 
are commonly called medufax I had admired the fimplicity of their organization, and 
efpccially that property by which certain fpecics of them, of the weight of twenty pounds 
or more, diffolve almoft entirely into a liquor, nothing remaining of them but fome 
thin and dry pellicles, which are only a few grains in weight. I had never, however, 
met with any of that phofphorefcent kind which Lceflingius tells us he faw in the ocean 
between Spain and America. The mention he has thus made of them, without adding 
any further obfervations, can only ferve to excite the curiofity of the reader ; nor do I 
know that any other author has deferibed this r»re animal. In the Strait of Medina I 
had the pleature to find abundance of thefe phofphorefcent mollufca, and the itay I 
made in that city afforded me an opportunity to examine their organization, their mo¬ 
tion, and the beautiful light they emit in the dark. 

1 concluded my refearches relative to the natural objects in the vicinity of Meflina, by 
examining the fhore, hills, and mountains, which on the fide oppofite the fea look 
toward that city. I coi^ld difeover no fign of volcanization ; but I obferved, firft, im- 
menfe maflfes of teftaccoV. and other animals petrified, the fpecics of which were per¬ 
fectly dillinguifhable. Secondly, granite, which probably is a continuation of thab|tf» 
Mclazzo, ditlant from Meflina thirty miles to the north ; and with refpect to which 1 
endeavoured to afeertain whether it formed ftrata, as fome fuppofe, or only great mafies, 
as.is the opinion of others ; as alfo whether it contained within it petrified marine bo¬ 
dies, as has been conjectured. Thirdly, fand (tone, which, it appears to me probable, 
forms, in a great mcafure, the bottom of the Strait of Meflina, extending to the point 
Peloro, and being reproduced by a petrifying principle. We (hall fee that by i,k:i is of 
this principle, human fkeletons, and other extraneous bodies, are fometinus found 
included in it •, and that, in conlequence of the fame, at the part near Peloro, where 
the Strait is narroweft, it is probable that Sicily, lofing the name of an ifland, will one 
day be again joined to Italy. 

• Having made the circuit of the Phlegrean Fields, the Eolian Ifles, and Etna, the prin¬ 
cipal objeCis of my travels, I returned to Pavia, going by fea from Naples, w-ith- 
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out t?ic leafl thought of making any new ubfi rvarioas. But the* lake of Orbitcllc,cele» 
brated for the humcuR- quaniitks cl largo oils {M/tnont ar.^HLi I.inn.') it products, 
hi came a ntw inemtixe to my iuri.;fi:\ ; and a dt'.id lahn T nuning the v\iU*l in which 
1 had taken my pdV.vge level ai day a at lVito Ercolo, a few mi It a dillant from Orbittllo } 
at. I cou!i! talily oluaui as many eels as 'I elude, l examined tlicm wi'h great attention, 
lo dii'ceur, if ih IhbV, the manner in which they pfopaguti* thtir fpeiits, fmee, not- 
witliilmidii'g the numerous exivviments that in.vc been made both by ancient and mo- 
dejn natyrulills to elucidate this quoflion, it is not yet known with certainly whether 
ihty are viviparous or ovipaious. To the experiments 1 now made, when 1 u-turned 
ii^io Lombardy, 1 added many i fliers in the following years, made in every fealon. 

■ Willi this vkw exprofslv I i*.paired to the lakes ef C.em.tcchio, which, with that above- 
mentioned, abound more with this bill than any in Kuiepe. 1 here afitduouily ffudied 
the various qualities of the animal, in order to illultrate its hiltory, which is m many 
rdpt-ds deficient and obfeure. « 

The kill place at which 1 landed before my arrival at Gmoa, was the ifland of Elba, 
where i wrns obliged to remain live days in conlcquenee of another calm. 1 profited 
by this delay to vifit the ancient and celebrated iron mines, whwe 1 procured for the 
Imperial MuRurn at Paxia feme noble fpecimens of that metal c i y itai fixed, and aug¬ 
mented the copious collection I carried with me with feme fuiphurcs of iron (pyrites). 

I rctunied to the univeifity about the cud of the year 1788, having employed fix 
months in my travels in the two Sicilies ; with which, though they were at my own ox- 
pence, like the greater pait of tny other travels, I am well latisfieJ, fince I have bnu 
able to contribute fomethingto that noble public inffitution the Mulcutn at Pavia ; but 
my fatisfadion v ill be liill greater, if the woik I now prefent to the public be approved 
by its readers. 

Thus I employed the fummer and autumn vacations of that year. Some time before, 
but efpccially in the vacations of 1789 and 1790, 1 made refearches among the moun¬ 
tains of Modena and Reggio, with refpecl to objects which, as they have a relation to 
volcanos, may have a place in this wui. 

The fires of Barigazzo, which burn on the Apennines of Modena, hjva bcey long 
kr.ow'n. Thcfe conliil of groups of feeble flames col lifted in a narrow fpace, which* rifo 
above the earth, are alinofl always vitible, and, it by chance-they become extinct, may 
be rekindled by bringing a fmall flame to the fpot where th#y were. The accounts of 
them, however, are lb few, and fo defedive, that at moft they can only ferve to compare 
the prefent Aate of thefe flames wit a what it once was. The light afforded by modern 
phyfics enables us to a%m, without farther examination, tfyarthe caule of this feeble 
muff be hydrogenous gas (or inflammable gas). I rnacfc a journey to Barigazzo 
purpolely to ascertain this, and found it to be the fad. In that vicinity there are fix 
other fimilar fires, at prefent only kjpown to the Alpine pcafants, all originating from 
the fame principle. 

But in the prefent accurate ffate of our know ledge relative to aeriform gafes, it is too 
little to fay and prove that the caufe of thefe various flames is hydrogenous gas’. The 
following are the principal enquiries which I think it neceflary for me, as a naturalift, to 
make with refped to thefe fires, and fuch objeds as may have a relation to them. 

Firft, to examine the ftrudurc and compofition of thole mountains j and here I fhall 
incidi ntally have occafion to fpeak of Cimone , not far diftant from Barigazzo, and the 
higheft mountain of our Apennines. 

Secondly, carefully to remark the qualities of each of thefe fires, and the phenomena 
Accompanying them, 

• Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, to compare thcfe fires nouriflitd by natural hydrogenous gas, witff thofre 
produced by hydrogenous gas procured by art. 

Fourthly, to make a rigorous analyfis of the hydrogenous gas oPthe fires of Bari- 
gazzo and the other neighbouring places, by means of the chemical mercurial apparatus; 
and to carry tothofe Alpine heights vefiels to'contain the different aeriform fluids, and 
inflruments neceflary for thefe aflalvfes. 

Fifthly, to make the fame analyfis of the earths from which thefe fires arife. And 
here I mult obferve by the way, that having made at Barigazzo an excavatioit of fomc 
depth and fize, in order to obtain the earth pure ; the fires multiplied fo much, and 
became fo powerful, that, after I had left the place, the hollow, was employed as a fur¬ 
nace for lime, and lime-done as perfectly burnt in it as in furnaces prepared for Are 
purpofe. 

Sixthly, to examine w’at may be the matters generative of this inexhauflible fupply 
of hydrogenous gas, which has been fo long continually developed; it being certain, 
from authentic documents, that thefe fires have burned for a century and a half. 

In the hills of Modena and Reggio we find certain places which the people of the 
country call Sal/e, and which are a kind of volcanos in miniature, having the form ex¬ 
ternally of the truncated cone, and internally of the inverted funnel. They fometimes 
throw up into the air earthy matters ; which at other times overflow, and, pouring down 
their fides, form fmall currents. After the manner of burning mountains, they fre¬ 
quently open with feveral mouths, andjike them rage, thunder, and caufe flight earth¬ 
quakes around them. But in the true volcanos the primary agent is fire ; in thefe fa/fi 
the generative principle is entirely different. 

Borne of them have hitherto remained wholly unknown to naturalifls ; of others au¬ 
thors have written, but have deferibed the phenomena, with little accuracy and fre¬ 
quent exaggeration ; not to mention that, at the time when they wrote, the nature of the 
agent from which thefe phenomena derive their origin was not dilcov'ered. 

Thefe falfc have claimed my attention equally with the fires above mentioned ; and 
I have applied myfelf to (liuly them with equal afliduiry, and with the fame chemical 
analjffis ; and as they both, after the manner of volcanos, undergo changes which ap¬ 
pear fometimes to have relation to thofe of the atmofphere, I have judged-it neceflary 
frequently to vifit them, and in different feafons to obferve the various phenomena, and 
with more certainty difcovci theJbcret caufes to which they owe their origin. 

The Trav. Is l now prefent to the public, and of which I have here given the futn- 
mary, will be fpeedily followed by another work containing an account of my voyages 
to ('onflantinopie, in thol^h Jirei ranean, and in the Adriaticj 
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Chap. I.— a v isit to Vesuvius durino the time of an eruption. 

Little notice taken by the Neapolitans of the /mailer eruptions .of this volcano—Phenomena 
obferved by the author on his arri val at Naples—Jlis approach near to the crater pre ■ 
vented by Jhowcrs of ignited Jlones, and acidfulphurcous fumes—Extraordinary pheno¬ 
menon relative to thefe /sowers—Explication of that phenomenon—Remarks on the conge¬ 
lation of a torrent of lava—Obfervations on a Jlrcam of lava flowing within a ca vern — 
Projected experiment for meafuring the quantity of heat in the /owing lava - Other ob¬ 
fervations on the lava ijfuing from a fubterraneous cavity—Remarkable cataraft formed 
by it in its pa[jage — Length, breadth, and termination of this torrent—Phenomena if this 
eruption of Vc/tviits compared with thoye of preceding ones Erroneous opinion of' fame 
natural/s, that the lava is not /uid , but of the conji/hncc of pajle—Comp fit ion of this 
lava—Obfervations on a lava of VcJ'uvius which Jhwcd in 3785 —Proofs that the 
fsoerls and fe/tfpars found in the lava exijled previoujly in the primordial rocks. 

W HEN I arrived at Naples, on the 24th of July 178?, though Vcfuvius was not in 
a Hate of inactivity, its conflagration was not fufficiem to excite the curiolity of the 
Neapolitans ; who, from having it continually before their eyes, are feldom inclined to 
vifitit, but during its great and deftructive eruptions. At that time, during the day, it 
without interuiiflion fent forth fmoke, which riling formed a white cloud round the fum- 
mit, and, being driven by the north-call wind, extended in a long dream to theifund 
of Capri. By night repeated eruptions of fire were vifible, though no fubterraneous 
explofions were to be heard at Naples j and a trad of ground to the lbuth of the crater 
afiutned a dulky red colour, which, by the experienced in volcanic phenomena, was faid 
to be preparatory to the flowing of the lava. I Ihotild immediately have repaired to 
the place, had not my friends at Naples allured tne, Irotn the practical knowledge they 
had of their burning mountain, that that eruption, which at my arrival was but incon- 
liderable, would after foiie time become much more cxunliv*:.' It was in fact my wilh 
tp fee Veiuvius, if not r^ng with its molt tremendous fury,vu lead in a more than or¬ 
dinary commotion. 

I, in confequence, relumed front Sicily to Naples in the beginning of November, 
when a ft ream of lav .t, ifiuing fro nr an aperture in the fide of the mountain, covered a 
confiderable extent of ground, and began to be vifibl* beiore day-light, from beydnd 
Capri, un'der the appearance of a flrtak of a reddilh colour. On the 4th of the lame 
.month I began my journey to the volcano, and palled the night at the Hermitage del 
Salvatore, two miles from the iuinmit of the mountain. Before I retired to reft, I patted 
fevcral hours in making oblctvations with the greateft: attention ; nor could the oppor¬ 
tunity have been more favourable, as there was no moon, and the,Iky was perfectly free 
from clouds. 

I had therefore a clear view of the eruptions of the mountain, which had the appear¬ 
ance of a red flatne, that enlarged as it rofe, continued a few feconds, and then difiip- 

8 peared. 
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pea red The ejections fucceeded each othcr'at unequal intervals ol time ; but no iflter- x 
million continued longer than five minutes, 

I rofe four hours before day, and continued my journey towards the* burning cra*»r, 
from which, as I have before faid, flames arole at intervals, which on a nearer appooeh 
appeared larger and more vivid ; ami every ejection was followed by a detonation, more 
or lefs loud, according to the qu.uftity of burning ureter eject i : a cir. m.v'bmce 1 did 
not notice before, on account of the diflance, but which became more p .to. p; foie to the 
ear in proportion as 1 approached the mouth of the volcano ; and 1 1 !>!<■. voi wir n I 
had arrived within half a mile of it, in a direct line, that tlx* oj ch-w.s preceded t!i:ir 
accompanying explofions only by an inflant, which is agre< aide to iiv i Ians of the pro¬ 
pagation of light and found. At this diflance not only llamas w>. re vifd.de to the cy<?, 
but a fliower of ignited (tones, which, in the ftronger ejections, were thrown to a pro¬ 
digious height, and thence fell on the declivities of the mountain, emitting a great 
quantity of vivid fp uks, and bounding and rolling till they came v, uliin a fhort diflance 
of the place wh* le 1 itood. Thefe flones, when t afu rwards examhied them, 1 found 
to be only particles of the lava, which had become folid in the air, and taken a globoid 
form. Thefe (bowers of lava appeared an invincible ubflacle to ;uy nearer approach 
to the volcanic furnace. I did not, however, lol'e all hope, being < nrouraged by the 
following obfervation. The fhowers of heated (tones, 1 remarked, did not fall verti¬ 
cally, but all inclined a little to the welt. 1 therefore removed to the call fide of Ve¬ 
suvius, where 1 could approach nearer to the burning mouth: but a wind fudJcnly 
fpringlng up from the weft, compelled me to remove, with 110 little regret, to a greater 
diflance, as the fmokc from the mouth ol the crater, which before rofe in a perpendi¬ 
cular column, was now drifted by the wind to the fide on which I flood ; ib that I foon 
found myfclf enveloped in a cloud of l'moke abounding with fulphureous vapours, and 
was obliged haftily to retire down the fide of the mountain. Yet though l was thus 
difappointod of the pleafure of approaching nearer to the edge of the crater, and ob- 
fervi'ig the eruptions more nearly and accurately, many inflrudive objects were not 
wanting. But betbr^ 1 proceed to any remarks .on thefe, 1 mult notice a curious and 
uncxfiected circumflance. 

I have already fpoken of the detonations which accompanied the (hoxvers of lava. 
It is now neccflarv to add, that thefe did not conlfantiy accompany every eruption. 
When I Had taken my fiat bn in the lower part of the mountain, I found the detonations 
mort. fcnfible, and rcfembling the noife produced by a large mine when it explodes; hut 
fudc.enly,to my great fyrprize, they ceafed, though the ejections of fiery matter conti¬ 
nued both frequent and fconious. I counted eighteen eruption^vhich were not accompa¬ 
nied by the fmallefl noiP. 1'he nineteenth, though not larger than the former, was. 
fol'owed by its detonation, as were eleven more, though others-whic h lucceeded were 
fil >nt. This irregularity I obferved fo repeatedly, ptlut the detonations appeared to lie 
r.gher accidental'than ncceflarily connected with the explofions. In this opinion I am 
fupported by the authority of my ingenious friend, the Abbe Fort is who afterwards told 
me, at Naples, .that he had frequently obferved the lame inconilancy in the eruptions of 
Vefuvius. 

This .peculiar phenomenon, which has not, to my knowledge, been remarked by any 
one of the numerons authors who have written on Vefuvius, does not appear, at lirit 
view, to be eafily explicable from the phyfical caufe of the explofions. As it niuft be 
allowed that the fire alo/ie is not fullicient* to produce it, we muff have recourle to an 
elafiic fluid, which difengages itfelf from the lava, impelling at the fame time a part of 
it into the air j which efiett can fcarcely happen without a detonation. But on more? 
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mrfture refle&ion it appeared to me moft"probable that this takes place only with in ce- 
tain limits. When the elaftic fluid burfts fyddenly again!! the lava,, it is to be expected 
that it will produce a confiderable report; but when it ads flowly it will occafioji little 
or hone, though the ejedion may be very ftrong. Thus; if the atmofpheric air be coh- 
fined between two pellets of tow in a tube, and one of them be forced iuddfcnly towards 
the other, the latter wiil be projeded to fome dift&nce, with a confiderable found, but 
none, or very little, will be heard if the pellet be gradually prefi'ed towards the other. 
In like manner the air contained in an air gun produces fcarcely any report on its 
difcharge, on account of the interpofition of the valve delaying its adion on the 
ball. • • 

r In what I have faid, however, I do not mean to aflert that thefe volcanic eruptions 
were entirely unaccompanied with any exploiive found. It is highly probable they were 
not; but that I could not hear the feebler detonations on account of the diftance. 

It has beeil already faid, that the liquid lava had opened itfelf a way, not immedi¬ 
ately from the fummit of the crater, but from one fide of the mountain. The follow* 
ing are the obfervations made on this fubjed. Towards the fouth-eaft, at the diftance 
of about half a mile from the crater, on a declivity, there arofe fixty or more fmall 
columns of finoke, one of which was about nine feet in diameter, and came from a not 
very deep cavern. The ground from which thefe ftreams of finoke iflfued was tinged 
with yellow, from the muriate of ammoniac, and fo hot, that even at fome diftance, I 
could bear my feet on, it only fora few feconds. It is fufficjently manifeft that the fmoke 
and heat proceeded from the fame caufe; that is to fay, from the fubterraneous con¬ 
flagration which communicated with that part, and caufed the fmoke to burft forth 
through the fiflures in the ground. 

At the diftance of a few paces from this fpot, the aperture was vifible through which, 
fix months before, the lava difgotged itfelf, as I was affured by my guide; but it no 
longer flowed" at the time of my arrival, its current having acquired the hardnefe of 
done. About fifty paces lower, however, in the fame direftion, that is towards the 
fouth, the lava was itill running within a kind of pit, but without rifing above its bor¬ 
ders ; and at a place ftill lower, about two miles from the principal crater of Vefuvius, 
the lava iflfued from the fubterranean cavern, forming in the open air a long current. 
But before I proceed to deferibe the latter, it will be proper to notice *he highly curious 
phenomena obfervable in the lava moving within the above-mentioned cavity or pit. 
This pit was of a ftiape approaching to an oval, about twenty three feet in circuit. The 
fides, or banks, were nearly perpendicular, about four feet and a half in height; and 
it was excavated in the hardened lava of the laft eruption,. ^ The burning lava moved 
within this cavern, of which it covered the whole bottom, iu l the direction of from north 
to fouth. From it arofe a cloud of fmoke, which -reflecting the light from the red hot 
Java, produced in the air a red brightnefs, that during the night might be feen at a 
confiderable diftance. But as this fmoke was ftrongly impregnated with acid-fulphure- 
ous vapours, I found it a great obftacle to my making any obfervations on the liquid 
lava, when, from the calmnefs of the air, it afeended perpendicularly. But, from 
time to time, a flight breeze arofe which carried the ftream towards one fide; and I then 
removed to the oppofite, where I was no longer incommoded in my experiments by the 
vapour. During thefe favourable intervals, I could ftoop down towards the pit, in 
which I obferved the appearances which I here faithfully relate. * 

At the diftance between the lower extremities of my body^and the lava was only five 
feet, the heat it fent forth was very vehement, ,but not abfolutely intolerable, though it 
forced me to remove from it a little, from time to. time. * > 
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l obferved then that the lava flowed, as! hhve before faid, along this cavity, fronf the 
north to the iouth, and then disappeared under the excavated hardened lava. Its fur- 
face exhibited tne vednefs of burning coal, but without the fmallefl appearance of flame. 
I know nothing to which it can be more properly compared than melted brafs in a fur¬ 
nace. Tins luperficies was in fome places covered with a white froth; and from time 
to time bubbles arofc in it, which b&rft a moment after with a fenfiblc noife. Sometimes, 
likewife, the lava rofe in fmall jets or fpouts, which, in air inftant after, fubfided, and 
the liu-face again became finooih and even. . 

The neatnels of my approach to this melted matter, which 1 obferved, fir ft, during 
the durknefs of the night, and, afterwards by the light of day, removed every (hade of 
doubt or uncertainty ref'petting the remarks I made. It likewife furni filed me with a if 
■ opportunity to make fome experiments which I otherwife could not have made. I was 
deli runs to let fall fome heavy body into the flowing lava; but my fituatjon would only 
penr.it me to life, for this pur'pofe, pieces of lava which lay round the cavern, as I 
could find no fubftance of any other kind. When 1,threw thefe pieces into the lava, 
they occalioned that dull kind of found which would have been produced by (triking 
foft earth or thick mud ; and at the lame time formed in the lava an incavation, in w hich 
they were buried about one third part of their bulk, and in this fituation were carried 
away by the current. The fame happened when I, at other times, ufed larger pieces 
and threw them forcibly into the lava ; the only difference was that then they fun! 
in deeper. 

From this experiment I afeertained the velocity of the lava, as it is certain that muf 
have been the lame with that of the done carried ty it. In about half a minute, the piece; 
of (olid lava were carried ten feet and a half. 1’he motion of th^ current was therefor; 
very flow; which was not furprifing, as the declivity was very little. We {hall fei 
prelently, that the pieces of lava with which I made my experiment, were probably"o 
the fame kind with th^ lava which was flowing ; on which account I \ at firfl, ex 
petted that they woud have funk entirely within it, fince it is well known that all bo¬ 
dies which pafs from a fluid to a folid Hate become more compact; but a moment*! 
reflection convinced me that the fact could happen no otherwife than it did. The pieces 
of lava which 1 threw into the current were full of pores and cavities, which in the liquid 
lava could not have place, or at lead could not be fo numerous ; thefe pieces, therefore, 
mult be lighter than the liquid lava. Another reafon, which I conuder as {till more 
dccilive, is derived from the tenacious liquidity of the flowing lava, which mud prevent 
the entire immerfion of ^he folid lava, though the latter fliould be fpecifically heavier. 
Thus I have obferved that^jTclid globe of glal's, though thrown with fome force into a 
liquid mafs of the fame matter, will not remain entirely fubmerged, but float with a 
part aboye the furface. 

I would willingly have made another experiment, which I fhould have confidered as 
of much greater importance ; but I had not with me the inflruments neceffary to 
undertake it; becaufe I had not the lead expettation that I fhould have been able to 
approach fo near to the flowing lava as would have given me an opportunity to have 
ul'ed them. 

The experiment I mean was to have afeertained the degree of abfolute heat of the 
flowing lava, and might have been very conveniently made at this place. As therefore 
circumftances did not permit me to make a fecond vifit to Vefuvius, and as thefe caVU 
ties which receive into them, the flowing lava? are frequently met with in volcanic erup¬ 
tions, it may not be improper here to detail the nature and mode of the experiment# I 
would have made, had I been fumifhed with the neceflary means, in hope that fome 
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fimilar opportunity may intluce fomc one of the few naturalifts of Naples who are de- 
iirous to enlarge the knowledge we have of their volcano, to carry them into eftefh 

Firft, therefore, I would have let fall on the lava within that cavity two kinds of 
fubftances, inflammable and fuftble, contriving fome means to keep them fixed in the 
fame place; pun&ually noticing the time required for the inflaming of the former and 
the fufion of the latter. I would then have expofed the fame fubftances to our com¬ 
mon fires, until the fame effetts had been produced, obferving the difference of time 
between the production of the effect by the volcanic fire and the common. 1 fhould 
thus have obtained a term of comparifon of great utility in the inquiry propofed. 
But a method more precife and certain, would be to make ufe of the pyrometer of Mr. 
Wedgwood * ; which fhould be ufed in the following manner ; to afeertain the abfo- 
lute heat of the fuperficies of the lava, one or more of the cylinders of clay fliould be 
let down upon it, inclofed in the box of the fame earth adapted to them, fattened to 
an iron chain that it may not be carried away by the current, and the experiment pre¬ 
vented. This being taken up, dfter having been fuflfered to remain there fome hours, 
the fhortening of the cylinders would fhew the quantity of abfolute heat they had fuf- 
fered, and, confequently, that of the lava on which they had refted. 

But with this experiment alone I fliould not have been entirely fatisfied. By the 
afiiftance of this fame pyrometer, I would have endeavoured todifeover the internal ab¬ 
folute heat of the lava, by immerging within it fome of the cylinders I have before men¬ 
tioned, inclofed in a thick hollow globe of iron, fattened to a chain of the fame metal. 
The infufibility of iron in our common furnaces inclines me to believe that it would re¬ 
fill the heat of the liquid lava ; but fhould it not, its melting would f'upply the place 
of a pyrometer, and fufficiently prove the violence of the heat. 

vj am aware that thefe experiments would not afeertain, with precifion, the heat of 
other torrents of lava, which muft neceflarily depend on the greater or Id’s depth of 
the ignited matter, its diftance from the principal feat of the conflagration, and the dif¬ 
ferent qualities of the lava. But they muft have been of confidcrable importance, and 
I can never fufliciently regret not having had it in my power to make them. 

It may, perhaps, be doubted whether the globe of iron I have mentioned could be 
made to penetrate through the tenacious fuperficies of the lava : but there feems little 
reafon for this doubt, when we confider that the pieces of porous lava, which arc far 
lighter than this metal, penetrated it to one third of their bulk. And though it fhould 
not be able to divide that part of the fuperficies which, by being in contact with the 
air, has lefs liquidity ; that might be feparated by other means, and the globe imme¬ 
diately plunged into the more fluid part of the lava. »• 

I do not deny but that thefe and other fimilar experiments are difficult, offenfive, 
and, in fome degree even dangerous j but what experiment can be undertaken perf’e&ly 
free from inconvenience, and all fear of danger, on mountains which vomit forth fire ? 
I would certainly advife the philofopher who wiftics always to make his obfervations.en¬ 
tirely at‘his eafe, and without rifk, never to viiit volcanoes. 

But it is time to continue my narrative of the phenomena I obferved in this eruption 
of Vefuvius. Though the lava iffued at its origin from only a narrow • aperture, the 
fiream of it became confiderably enlarged as it defeended the declivity of the moun¬ 
tain, and formed other finaller torrents : "but at about the fpace of a mile from the 
mouth whence it ilfued, its fuperficies had acquired the fulhiity of ftone. I endea¬ 
voured to pafs over this, notwithftanding the odficulty of walking on it, as it was en- 
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tirely. competed of fmAjt disjoined fcorias, SO which the foot could not reft with firm- 
riefe, and fo hot that I was obliged to'change my {hoes, thofe I had Joeing worn out, 
amd'half-bttmt, *■* * 

Befides two other pits, fiftnilar to that I have defcribed, and fome burning orifices 
in which, when I looked into them, I could perceive the liquid lava refembling melted 
glafs in a furnace when it burns with the utmoft violence; I obferved, likewise, the traces 
of the courfe which the lava had taken or refumed. Here, the channels through which 
it had flowed remained, but empty; there fome refidue of it was to be feen; and 
others were full of it. One had the form of acylindric tube, and another that*of a 
parallelopiped. But the dire&ion of all thc*fe channels through which the lava hyi 
flowed was towards the fouth. It did not require much attention to perceive, that 
under the folid lava on which I walked the fluid was ftill running; the low but diftind 
found it occafioned in its paflage was clearly perceptible to the ear. 

A fAfficient iliuftration of what I mean may be given from what frequently happens, 
in winter to many flow dreams, in the northern parts of Italy. In dhefe, when the 
winter is fevere, the fuperficies of the water at firft adheres to the banks, and afterwards 
congeals in the middle, forming a cruft of ice which increafes in thickneft, from night 
to night, while the water, which is ftill fluid, if there is fufficient depth, continues to 
run under it; though the thicknefs of the ice increafes, till after fome days it is fuffi- 
ficiently ftrong to bear men to walk on it, or even greater weights. If any perfon 
fhould then go upon it, and apply his ear clofe to it, he would* hear the found of the 
water running under, as I have feverai times experienced in the vicinity of Pavia. This . 
found appears to me to be precifely the fame with that occafioned by the Vefuvian lava 
flowing under the folid lava, and proceeds doubtlefs .from the fame caufe; I mean the 
obftacles the fluids meet with and ftrike againft in their paflage; as the caufe of conge¬ 
lation is likewife . the fame in both, that is, the privation or rather the diminution of 
their abfolute heat. 

. Purfuing my way to the fouth, along the declivity of the mountain, I arrived at the 
part where the lava ran above the ground. Where the ftream was broadeft, it was 
twenty-awo fee* in breadth, and eighteen where narroweft. The length of this torrent 
was two miles, or nearly fo. This ftream of lava when compared with others which 
have flowed from Vefuvius, and extended to the diftance of five or fix miles, with a 
proportionate breadth, muff certainly fuffer in the comparifon; butconfidered in itfelf, * 
and efpecially by a perfon unaccuftomed to fuch feenes, it cannot but aftoni/h and moft 
powerfully affeft the mind. When I travelled in Switzerland, the impreflion made 
upon me by the Glacieres*/rr.?, I confefs, great; to fee in the midft of fummer im- 
menfe mountains of ice and fnow, placed on enormous rocks, and to find myfelf {hake 
with cold, wrapped up in my pelifla on their frozen cliffs, while in the plain below Na¬ 
ture apeared languid with the .extreme heat. But much more forcibly was I affefted at 
the fight of this torrent of jlava, frhich rcfemblcd a river of fire. It iffued from an 
aperture excavated in the congealed lava, and took its courfe towards the fouth. For 
thirty or forty paces from its fource, it had a red colour, but lefs ardent than that of the 
lava which flowed within the cavern I have mentioned above. Through this whole (pace 
its furface was filled with tumours which momentarily arofe and difappeared. I was 
able to approach it to within the diftance of ten feet; but the heat I felt was extremely 
great, and almoft infupportable, when the air, put in motion, crofted the lava, and 
blew upon me. When I threw into the torrent pieces of the hardened lava, they left 
a very flight hollow trace. The found they produced was like that of one ftone ftriking 
againft another; and they fwam following the motion of the ftream. The torrent at 
VOL. v. d ft 
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fird defcended down an inclined plain whith made an angle of about 45 degrees ,with 
the horizon, flawing at the rate of eighteen feet in a minute ; but at about , the diftance 
’of thirty or forty paces from its fource, its fuperficies, cleared from the tumours I have 
before mentioned, /hewed only large flakes of the fubftance of the lava, of an ex¬ 
tremely dull red, which, cla/hing together, produced a confufed found, and were borne 
along by the current under them. 

Obferving thefe phenomena with attention, I perceived the caufe of this .diverfity of 
appearance. The lava, when it ifi'ued from the fubterranean caverns, began, from the 
impfelfion of the cold air, to lofe its fluidity, fo that it yielded lefs to the ftroke of folij 
bodies. The lofs of this principle, however, was not fuch as to, prevent the fuperficies 
from flowing. But at length it dimini/hed by the increaling induration; and then, the 
fuperficial part of the lava, by the unequal adhefion of its parts, was feparated into 
flakes, which would have remained motionlefs had they not been borne away by the fub- 
jacent matter, which /till remained fluid, on account of its not being expofed to the im¬ 
mediate a£tion,of the air, in the fame manner as water carries on its furface floating 
flakes of ice. 

Proceeding further, I perceived that the dream was covered, not only with thefe 
flakes, but with a great quantity of fcorite; and the whole mafs of thefe floating mat¬ 
ters was carried away by the fluid lava, with unequal velocity, which was fmall where 
the declivity was flight, but confiderable when it was great. In one place, for ten or 
twelve feet, the defeent was fo deep that it differed but little from a perpendicular: 
The lava mud therefore be expeOed there to form a cataract. This it in fact did, 
and no fight could be more curious. When it arrived at the brow of this defeent, it 
fell headlong, forming a large liquid /heet of a pale red, which dallied with a loud noife 
OP the ground below, where the torrent continutd its courfe. 

It appeared to me that it might be expected that, where the channel was narrow, 
the velocity of the torrent mud be increafed, and where it was capacious diminilhed; 
but I obferved that, in proportion as it removed from its fource, its progreflive motion 
became flower: and the reafon for this is extremely obvious; fince the current of 
melted matter being continually expofed to the cold air, mud continually lofe foipc 
portion of its heat, and, confequently, of its fluidity. * ■ 

At length the lava, after having continued its courfe about two miles, along the de¬ 
clivity of the mountain, flopped, and formed a kind of fnnd l lake, but folidy at lead on 
the fuperficies. Here the fiery rednefs difeppeared ; but about two hundred feet 
higher it was dill vifible, and more apparent dill nearer to its fource. From the 
whole of this lake /hong fulphurcous fumes arofe, which^were liken ife to be obferved 
at the Tides where the lava had ceafed to flow, but dill regained a confiderable degree 
of heat. 

After having written thefe obfervations on the lava eje&cd by Vefuvius, as it ap- 
peared from its fource to its termination, which I made in company with Dr. Coini 
Abruzzefe, a young dudent of great promife in medical and phyfical fcience, I had an 
opportunity to read the accounts of former eruptions, as they have been given by men 
of great abilities, who had obferved them on the fpot, I mean Dr. Serao, Father Della 
Torre, M. Dduc, and Sir William Hamilton. I perceive that in the principal fa&s, 
the phenomena I hate obferved agree with their obfervations, and that the differences 
are but few. Thus the torrents of lava which they have deferibed were accompanied 
with great fumes, and covered with pieces of lava and fcorias. In like manner the 
liquid lava received but fmall imprefiions from the droke of folid bodies, and feme- 
times none. Serao informs us, that the lava of. 1737, when ftruck on the. furface 
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■with Tong poirttedftaves, was found to be foTlard that it refounded. According to tlie ob- 
fervation of Father Della Torre, the thick lava of the eruption of 1,754* when raifed 
with long poles, ffflit into pieces. M. Deluc ihewed me, fome years Cnee, in his pri¬ 
vate cabinet of natural hiftefty, at Geneva, a piece of Vefuvian lava, of the eruption of 
i758,.marked with a flight impreflion, which he made on it, on the fpot, while it re¬ 
tained its foftnefs. If this naturiflift fliould ever chance to come to Pavia I could ihew 
him, in return, in the public Imperial Mufeum, among the collection of volcanic pro. 
du&ions which I have made, a cylinder of lava, eighteen inches long, and five and a half 
thick', which, in one pfcrt, has been bent to an angle, while it was half liquid, by the 
hands of the guide who accompanied me wh&n I vifitdd the eruption I have above ^e- 
feribed. In the eruption of 1766, likewife, though the lava flowed with furprifing ve¬ 
locity, We are told by Sir William Hamilton, that it received but a very flight impreflion 
from fome Urge ftones that he threw into it. Father Della Torre has alfo remarked 
another phenomenon which I obferved, and have deferibed, relative to the effer- 
vefcence and tumors of the fluid lava. • 

But my meeting with the fubterranean cavity in which the lava flowed, was a fortunate 
and Angular circumilance, which is not, that I know of, mentioned by any one elfe, 
becaufe probably it was not feen; fince all the deferiptions of eruptions which we have, 
relate folely to currents of lava running over the furface of the ground, expofed to the 
free a&ion of the air; from the efFctf of which the lava mud foon cool and harden $ 
as appears from the very flight impreflion made by ftones thrown into it, according to 
all trie accounts I have cited, and my own obfervations. But the narrownefs of this 
cavern, and in fome meafure its depth, prevented this aCUon of the air; whence I was 
enabled to obferve the lava in a ftate in which it cannot be feen above the ground, dill 
retaining a great part of its fluidity, as appeared from its from time to time fpouting into 
the air, and from the impreflions made on it by the pieces of lava thrown into it. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted but it had a much greater degree of fluidity when it boiled 
up in the Vefuvian furnace \ as it mud then have been penetrated with a greater quan¬ 
tity of abfolute heat, by the action of which its parts mud have been more disjoined and 
feparated, and therefore have poflefied a greater degree of fluidity and mobility. But 
I fhall adduce ftill ftronger reaions to prove the great fluidity of the lava, when it foams 
and boils up in its craters, when I come to fpeak of the volcano of Stromboli. I dwell 
the longer on this fubjeft,* becaufe I know fome have denied that the lava is ever fluid, 
afferting, that it has only the confiftence of pafte moiftened with a good deal of water, 
and deicends down any declivity in confcqucnce of its gravity. 

To complete the obleinpirns I have made on this eruption, nothing appears to remain 
but to fpeak of the quality of the ejected lava. On this I made different experiments,* 
all of which, feme extrinfic or accidental circumftances excepted,'lurnifhed the fame 
refults. The bafe of the lava is of horn-ftone rock, of a dark-grey colour, of mode¬ 
rate hardneis, dfy to the touch, where it has been frefh broken iomewhat earthy, and 
gives fome fparkswith the fteel. This lava put the magnetic needle in motion at the dis¬ 
tance of three lines and a half, or fomewhat more than a quarter of an inch. 

It is well known to volcanic naturalifts, that many of the lavas of Vcfuvius contain 
colouriefs garnets. Iit that of which I treat, they were found very numerous, though 
very final!. When broken, they appeared ftlafly ; and fometimes a kind of fide or face 
was vifible, though without its being poflible to determine the quality of the cryftalli- 
zition,not fo much from their fmallncfs aS from their being too intimately incorporated 
with their tenacious matrix. With the garnets were united a number of ihoerls, of the 
■colour and iuftre of alphaltum, vitreous cryftallized in faces, the' largeft of which was 

*> » nearly 
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nearly five lines. . Thofe. which were found'ia the running lava had receiv'e^ no injqry 
from the fire j but thofe ra the globes eje&ed from the crater ihthater option, were in 
a’ftate of begrattrag fufipn. 

The fire of-the nirnace changed this lava into a kind of* enamel,, full of bubbles* of 
the colour of pitch, filming,! which gave Tparks with fteel, and adhered ftrongly to the 
fides of the crucible •. The fhoerls melted, but the garnets did not; they only becaste 
whitifh,but without entirely lofing their vitreous appearance. . - . . 

Af^er having made my obfervations on the phenomena' exhibited by the ftrearn of 
lava then running, I proceeded to examine the veftiges of osiers which had flowed 
fome time before; one of which, in November 1785, had ifilled at about one third of 
a mile from its crater, on the fide of Monte Somma. . As I do. not know that any no¬ 
tice has yet been taken of it by others, I fhall relate the obfervations l made as I palled 
over the remains of it,„and fikewife the information given me concerning it by my guide* 
and fome perfons who cultivate the ftudy of Natural Hiftory, who had obferved it on 
the fpot at the time of its eruption-. 

Although at its fource it was but narrow (as generally happens to thefe ftreams of 
lava,) it afterwards befcame confiderably enlarged, and did not form final!, disjoined* 
and rugged -pieces like the others I have defcribed; but large mafifes, many feet in 
breadth and depth, and feparated by numerous figures. Its fuperficies prefented an ap¬ 
pearance not a little curious. It was rugged and irregular, from an irnrnenfe number 
of fmall cylindric bodies refembling twined cords, and which were only the lava itfelf 
reduced into fflriated and contorted fibres, when near the end of its courfe, and ready 
to.^ongeal# In its qualities it did not appear to me to differ from the other Vefuyiaa 
lava I had already examined, either in its bafe or the garnets and fhoerls which it con* 
tained. * “ 

. The greater part of this lava lies in a valley under Mafia, and on one fide of Salvatore.. 
Before it arrived there, it mull have fallen from a high rock, and confequently formed 
a cataraft, which* when feen by night, I was told, exhibited a moll wonderful fpe&acle 
to the eyes of beholders. But though its fall through the air mult have been very con- 
fiderable, and it muft in conference have loft much of its heat, when it reached, the 
ground it continued (till < to flow for a confiderable fpace. On tile fide of Mafia, I ob¬ 
ferved that it had approached within fen or twelve feet of fome oaks which grew on the 
fide of a precipice. Some of them appeared entirely withered; others prefefved their 
verdure only on that fide of the trunk and branches which was oppofite to that next the 
lava. In its paflage it did fuch damage to a fmall church called Madonna della Vetrana , 
that it has ever fince remained deferted. The fiery torrent 'pok it in front, and broke 
down the wall, which indeed required no great force, as it was built with foft {tones of 
tufa brought from the neighbouring mountains of Mafia, and much like that of Naples. 
Thence it penetrated into the church, and having deftroyed the door on the oppofite 
fide, and beat down apart of the wall, continued its courfe, through tlie church, within 
which it was obferved to flow with greater velocity than the reft of the furrounding 
lava, from being confined by the walls on the fides. With this lava the floor of the 
edifice ftill- continues covered, and the contiguous facrifty partly filled ; while large 
pieces of the broken wall, which the torrent had carried away, tie at more than eighty 

.* To avoid repetitions, I fhall here mention, that, when I nfe the word furnace without any other addi¬ 
tion, I always mean the furnace of a glait-houfe ; and that by the term enamel, 1 underhand, with the 
geueiality of our chcmills * fubdance produced by heat, lefcmblinff glafs, but without its tranfparcucy. 
It may alto be propei to add, that, as often as an entire fufion of the lava took place in the crucibles, it ad v 
hettd ftrongly to the fides. • 

feet 
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fteTdfftj!ittee from the, church,, in the hiiddlO-of the hardened lava.— Some linden trees 
are fikevviffe to be feen furrounded by the fame, the trunks of which are blackened .and 
burnt. The lava, as!, was allured, continued to flow fifteen months j and when I vifit* 
ed the £lace, which was ten months after it had ceafed to flow, it Was Hill warm, and 
emitted thin fumes. • * . 

*'On one fide dFVefovius, about a mile below Salvatore,'is a fpacious cavern, which 
widens.as we defcend into it, called the Fojfa Grande. ’"I took this way to returr^to 
Naples, and gained from it c^hfiderable and uftful.information. It is well kndwn what 
doubts have been entertained relative to th§ "fhoerls and feltfpars which are ufually 
found, either conjointly or feparately, in the lavasI mean whether they have bean 
formed within them, either while they were fluid, or at the time of their congelation; or 
whether they exifted in the original rock before the fire changed it into lava. Bergman 
has ftated the arguments oh each fide, but has left the controverfy undecided. It is 
true, that, when that chemill wrote on volcanic productions, the opinion wa^s, with good 
reafon, moft prevalent, which fttppofes that the fhoerls and feltfpars exifted originally 
in the primordial rocks. This hypothefis has received confiderable fupport from the 
pieces of rock'anciently thrown out of Vefuvius, which are to be found on the fur face- 
of the ground j or by fearching and digging in the tufaceous matters of the Fojfa Grande* 

But it is neceflary to proceed to particulars. One fpecies’of thefe rocks is of a mar- 
gaceous nature, the carbonate of lime however prevailing. As this did not appear to be 
at all calcined, but unchanged, and fimilar to Ifones of the fame kind which are not 
volcanic, it afforded a convincing proof that thefe rocks have received no fenfible injury 
from the fire j but if we break feme of thefe, we fhali find in them numbers of feltfpars, 
which, in their cryftallizaiion, and other exterior charters, extremely refemble many 
of thofe we meet with in fome lavas of Vefuvius, and other neighbouring volcanic places. 
Still more numerous alfo are the flioerls of a Ihining black; fome of the fhape of 
needles, and others ofprifms, and varying in their fize; fome being fo finall as to be 
fcarcety vifible, and others of the length of feven lines, or above half an inch, and broad 
in proportion. Thefe pieces of rock do not form'veins, ftrata, or great mafles, but are 
diftribated indifferent places in fcattered fragments. 

Here likewife we find various pieces of granite, not in the leaft injured by the fire;, 
the quartz of which, befides mica, is accompanied by feltfpars and fhoerls, which in no 
refpeft differ from the volcanic fhoerls and feltfpars. 

I might have confiderably extended thefe remarks on the fpecies of rock thrown out. 
by the Vefuvian fires without receiving injury or change; but I think that what I have 
faid will be fufficient to fh£jr, that, in order to account for the prefence of feltfpars and. 
fhoerls in lava, and their various cryftallizations, it is not neceflary to fuppofe them, 
formed within it, either when it was fluid, or at the time of its congelation ; fince we- 
meet with fimilar vitreous bodies in the. fubflances from which it derives its origin.. 


Chap. H. 
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Chap. II.—the orotto or posilipo.—-solfataiCX.—-the pisciarelli. 

The city of Naples founded on volcanic fubjlances.—Different opinions relative to the origiftof 
volcanic tufas.—Thofe of Pofilipo appear to have been formed by thick eruptions.—Lavas 
on t byroad to Solfatara deferibed.—Specular iron found in ofieof thefe.—Solfatara is not 
an ifolated mountain, as has been fuppofed by fame. —Sulphures of iron (or pyrites) lavas 
of Solfatara , and the PifciarelR.—Obfervations on the decompofition of lava, and the Jhocrk 
and fdtfpars which are found within it; as alfo on thefulphureous-acidfumes which incef- 
fantly exhale from this volcano.—Conjefture that Solfatara has arifen out of the fea. — Me¬ 
thod lately employed to ext raftmore abundantly than formerly, alum and fal ammoniac 
from this voleano.—Critical difquiftion relative to a curious phenomenon in the vicinity of 
Solfatara, from which M. Ferber conjectures that the level of the fea has there funk 
nine feet. 

«DURING my ftay at Naples, I determined to vifit the other principal Phlegrean 
fields, as-well as Vefuvius, and I had the good fortune to meet with, and have for a 
companion, the Abbe Breiflafc, formerly profeffor of philofophy at Rome, and of ma* 

, thematics in the Nazarene College; and now director of Solfatara, near Pozzuolo. 

The beautiful city of Naples is entirely founded on volcanic fubftanccs. Among 
thefe the tufa predominates, which has alfo contributed not a little to the materials of 
many buildings. To the north and weft it is accumulated in large heaps, and forms 
fpacious hills. A philofophical ftranger, on his arrival in this country, when he views 
thefe immenfe mattes of a fubftance which tnuft excite in his mind the idea of fire, cannot 
but feel aftoniftunent, and enquire with a kind of ferious thoughtfulnefs, what has been 
their origin. It is known that on this fubjeCt naturalifts are divided. Some conjecture 
that the volcanic tufa was generated -fvithin the fea when it bathed the foot of the burn¬ 
ing mountains ; others fuppofe that the cinders ejcCted by the fire have, in a long*courfe 
of years, been hardened into this fpecies of Hone by the filtration of rain water; 
laftly, others incline to think that the tufa derives its origin from the llimy and fluid 
fubftanccs thrown out by the volcanos in fome of their eruptions. 

The diverfity of volcanic tufas has perhaps been the caufe of thefe different opinions, 
each of which may poflibly be true with refpeCt to different kinds of tufa. Thofe, 
however, which arc found in the vicinity of Naples are prgfiably the produce of thick 
eruptions, as we may conclude from the curious difeovery of Sir William Hamilton, 
who, in digging up in the tufa which had covered Herculaneum, the head of an ancient 
ilatue, oblervcd that the perfect impreftion of the head was viliblc in the tufa, which 
cannot be fuppofed to have happened but by its having enveloped the ftatue in a liquid 
or mol ft ft ate. 

To the obfervation of Sir William let me be permitted to add one of my own, which 
1 made in the grotto oi Pofilipo. It is well known that this grotto has been excavated 
within the tufa, and ferves as a public road from Naples to Pozzuolo, This tufa, which 
is of a clear grey, has for its bale an earth in part argillaceous, of a (light hardnefs, 
which contains vitreous (lakes, pieces of fdtfpars and fragments of yeHowifh pumico- 
ilunc, which by the changes it has undergone has become extremely friable, and almoft 
reducible to powder. This tufa has been in fome meafure analyfcd by the excavation 
j^ade iii it by art, which furniflics a proof of the nature of its origin. For if any perfon. 
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in the fummer time, enters the grotto aboift the rifing of the fun, fince at other’times 
of the day there is not fufficient light, the folar rays, fliining on the entrance which 
looks towards Naples, will fufficientiy illuminate the roof and Tides to (hew layers or 
lakes, fimilar to thofe whieh may be obferved on the fteep fides of mountains, or in 
perpendicular fedions of the earth, in low places, where fediments of various kinds of 
Dime have been formed by the inundations of the rivers. It feems, however, impofiible 
to doubt that this accumulation of tufa, through the niidft of which the Romans opened 
that long and Ipacious grotto, has been produced by the thick eruptions which have 
frequently iflued from volcanos, and which, heaping up one upon another, have har¬ 
dened in time into this tufaccous'done ; fined both Vefuvius and Etna furnifh lufficient 
examples of fuch eruptions. And as in many other tufas in the vicinity I have obfemid 
a fimilar conilru&ure, I cannot fuppofe their origin to have been different. 

Coming out of this fubterraneous pafi'age, and proceeding towards Sol fata ra, I ob¬ 
ferved, on the right hand fide of the road, a ridge of lava, nearly parallel with it, which 
had every appearance of having been thrown out of* the volcano when burning, both 
becaufe it was extremely near to it, and had its higheft part in that direction. Its thick- 
nefs exceeded five-and-thirty feet, and it was fituated between two layers of tufa, ons 
above and the other below. It formed a high rock, perpendicular to one fide of ^hc 
road. A number of labourers were continually employed in feparating pieces of this 
lava with pickaxes, or other inftruments proper for fuch work. It is compad, heavy, 
fomewhat vitreous, gives fparks with fled, and appeared to me to have for its bafe the 
petrofilex. Incorporated with it are found fhoerls and feltfpars. The former are fliin¬ 
ing, of a dark violet colour, in fhape redangular needles, vitreous, in length from the 
fixth of a line to two lines: it befides contains a confiderable quantity of others which 
have no regular form. But the feltfpars are more crinfpicuous than the fhoerls, both 
from their larger fuse and greater number. They are in general of a flat rhomboidal 
form, and conlifl; of an aggregate of fmall white lamellae, duly tranfparent, brilliant, 
marked with longitudinal ftreaks parallel to each other, clofely adhering together, but 
eafily feparated by the hammer, giving fparks with fteel more readily than the lava; and, 
in th<i full light of day, exhibiting that changing colour which ufually accompanies this 
ftone. The largeit are ten lines long and fix broad, and the fmalleff exceed one line. 
The fhoerls are alfo found in the lava, in the fame manner, and arc lb fixed in it, that 
they occupy nearly the half of it. It is impofiible to extricate them entire. They are 
diftributed within it without any order, and frequently crofs and interfed each other at 
right angles. . 

In fome fituations of tfejs lava, which are more than others expofed to the inclemency 
of the air and feafons, the feltfpars are vifible on the fuperficies, by a mixture of emerald* 
and purple, probably occafioned by the adion of the atmoiphore, as f rom the fame caufe 
fome volcanic vitrifadions acquire externally their peculiar colour. 

This lava has not equal folidity throughout, being in fome places porous, or rather 
ca'vernous ; and, in fome of its varities, it was remarkable, that it abounded with fpo- 
cular iron. This was found in very thin leaves, for the mod part, clofely connected 
together. Thefe are extremely friable; and the finger being parted over them, they 
adhere to it like particles of mica. But their final! fuse, which in the largelt is fiercely 
a line, renders it neceffary to make ufe of a ‘lens to examine them properly ; by the aid 
of which we {hail find that they are of very different fliapes, have the luff re of burniflied 
fteel, and that many of them appear to be Aggregate of lhiall thin leaks, clofely united. 

This iron ads on the magnetic needle, at the diftance of two lines. Like many other 
irons expofed _ to the air, it has acquired polarity j attrading the needle on one fide, 
and repelling it on the other. > 


When 
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wifcii we extraCb <hefo thin dales of irofufronvrfhe lava, aftd «&ammethenvwhh the 
lens, there frequently appear, Intermingled with them,-various fragments" of micfofeopip 
tranfparent prifms, which.I at firft thought-to be (hoerls or feltfpars, but which after, 
.wards I rather cor\ceived to be zeolites, as t{iey exhibited-the appearance,of radii di¬ 
verging from their centre; bus their extreme minutenefs"rendered it impoilible accu¬ 
rately to afeertain their fpecies. 

Proceeding along the road-to Solfatara, we find on the Idft'.handa natural ridge of 
rock, foamed of a very light l^vft, the bafe of which is horn-ftone,'of the colour of blue 
baked brick, of a coarfe earthy grain, which attache$Aightly to the tongue, and “gives an 
argillaceous fcent on wetting it,*or etffen merely moiftaoing it with the breath 
Mt is very probable jhat this lava has been decompofed, land that the decompofition 
has penetrated to the feltfp&rs with which it abounds, as they are become very friable, 
though they "in general ftftt retain thqir natural brilliancy. * 

Having madq thefe” curfory obfefvations, I proceeded to Solfatara : nor did 1 fatisfy 
myfelf with one vifit only, but Repeated it fevetgft days ; being extremely defirous care¬ 
fully to examine, and gain every information relative to a place fo celebrated. 

"From"reading thebotes of M. Dietrich to M. Ferber’s Travels in Italy, I had been 
induced to imagine that Solfatara was a mountain ifolated on every fide t; but the truth 
is, it is-conneded with djte other neighbouring mountains, with which it forms an un¬ 
interrupted chain of confiderable extent. 

It would Ije twit of little btilify for me to deferibe at length the form, extent, and cir¬ 
cuit of this Phlegrean field ; the various qualities of the hot vapours which exhale from 
it; or the hollow noife which is heard on ftriking the ground in various parts of it; 
not that thefe rircumftanccs were not carefully examined by me; or that 1 think them 
unworthy of my narrative; but becaufe it appears to me unneceffary to enlarge on 
them, as they have been already repeatedly described by a great number of travellers. 
It will, in thy opiniotf, be more agreeable to the naturalift to proceed to a minute exa¬ 
mination of the principal productions of this yet unextinguilhed volcano, as they have 
Iritherto been, for the moft part, either unobferved, or palled over in filence. 

' In theobfeurity and uncertainty in which we find ourfelves, relative to the caufes pro¬ 
ductive of fubterraneous conflagrations, the fpontaneous inflammation of fulphures of 
iron (or pyrites) has beep considered as one of the moft probable. The well-known 
experiment of Lemery, by which a fimilar conflagration is produced by mixing filings 
of iron with powdered lulphur properly moiftened, has given groat fupport to this opi¬ 
nion. But iulphures of iron, in volcanic countries, -are lefs frequent than has been 
fuppofed. This has been clearly proved by the accurate, obfervations of mineralogifts 
’ who have written on them. And though Sir William Hamilton exprefsly affirms that 
both Etna and Vefuvius abound with them J, it is now well known that he miftook the 
(hoerls for fulphures-oi iron (of pyrites), from want of miucralogical knowledge. In 
fstft, Signicr Dolomieu, hi his Cutohgo Ragionato di' P redan dell’ Etna, mentions only 
one Angle piece of lava as containing lulphur .of iron: and the Chevalier Gioeni, in his 
Litohgia Vefuviana, has never ndticed any fuch produdion. In Vulcano and Stromboli, 
two illands which are in a date of aCIual conflagration, l could trace no veftiges of fuch 


* In jnany lavaj the fcent -of clay is perceived, on nmiftening them with the breath, or by other means: 
whenever, thtrefi re, 1 may hereafter mention the argillaceous icent of lava l always undtriUnd it to have 
bien fubjtfted to this humt‘£htiun, though i omit to mention it, to avoid prolixity. 

-f “ La yoKataie reprefente encote aujouid’hui une muntagne afftz <;ievee ct ifolcc de toos c&tda.’*— 
1.elites fu; la Mlncralagie, tdc. rl’ Iin it, life. 

L,Hoth thefe mountains abound with pyvit«j.—Ca^yii Phkgrai, 

~ 12 
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'fulphurps, as, will fee remarked ift tne proper places ms me lame Jbcirul of. fubftance, 
therefore* » found diffufe! iq, feveral farts of SoVfatara, 1 think it.waft deferves that we 
fhouM ArefuUy conflder it* and the bodies with which it is found united. 

I. The ftonfes which I here undertake to defcribe are "prinqip*|fy, fpuodin the interior 
fides of Salfatara. A Thenr{t«I {hall mention exhibits* both externally and internally, a 
number of fhining particles, which, when examined by the lens,' appear tS be fm?cll ag¬ 
gregates of fulphure ofiroft, fome'cryftallized in cubes, others iq globes, and others in 
irregular figures. Wheh the flame of the blow-pipe is applied to them, they begin to 
lofe their yellow colour, which quickly, in confequence. of their definition, entirely dif- 
appears f when an odour ilightly fulphureous is emitted. 

This fuhftance is a lava, the bale of which is hom-fione; in part decompofed, light, 
friable, granulous, and of a cinereous colour. - # 

II. The frnali fulphures of iron in this fecond lava are lefs numerous, but in their 
qualities very analogous to that already defcribed j except that they are lefs decom¬ 
pofed, and lefs friable. 

III. The appearances exhibited by this lava are two. The external part is extremely 
white, and fo decompofed? that the flightefi blow reduces it to powder; we likewife 
find in it fome of the external characters of ordinary clay. It tenacioufly adheres to the 
infide of the lip ; is foft to the touch, and becomes fiill more fo When ilightly moifiened. 

It abforbs water greedily, and with a kind of hiding noife; but is not reducible to a 
lubricious pafie, as clay is. But the internal part of this lava, befides being of a grey 
colour, is three-fourths heavier, and in its compadnefs and its grain,' approaches to 
that fpecies of calcareous earth, called calcareus aquabilis , though in fad it only refetn- 
bles it in appearance, not being reduced to calx by fire, nor diffolved by acids. In this 
lava the fulphure of iron is not found in cubes, or globes, but in thin lamellae; and is 
difperfed throughout its whole fubftance, efpecially in certain parts, where the colour of 
the fione inclines to black, and has a greater confiftency. No fign of this mineral ap¬ 
pears in the white decompounded lava, probably becaufe it was deftroyed gradually, in 
proportion as the decompofition took place. 

IV. This lava is much heavier than the three, preceding; which, no doubt, arifes 
from t^e greater abundance of fulphure of iron that it contains. The Alining particles 
of this mineral are principally to be feen in the vacuities, (of which, however, it has not 
many.) They are polyhedrous, but the number of their faces is not confiant. When,, 
expofed to the fire it lofes brafly colour, burns with a thin blue fiame, and emits a. 
ftrqng fmell of fulphur. The lava which contains it, and which is of a livid grey co* 
lour, is, in fome fituatiqns, fo foft that it may be fcratched with the nail, but in others 
much harder, and fome of jj will give fparks with fteci. In this lava, the bafe of which 
appeared to me to be .horn-fione, we find cryftallized fekfpars, but decompofed, though « 
lefs fo than the lava in which they are inciofed. 

y. Around the extenfive plain of Solfatara, we obferve in feveral places a circular 
ridge of fteep rocks, which once formed the upper Tides of this enormous crater. The" 
rain-water, descending this declivity, over the decompofed lava, carries down with it the 
more minute parts to the lower grounds, where various concretions are produced,, 
efpecially thofe ftata&ites which are commonly called oolithes , or pifolitbes. But of thefe 
fialaftites we (hall fpeak hereafter. Here we fhall only notice, that this water in its de- 
feput curries.down with it fmail pieces of decompofed lava, and that in fome places* 
many of fiyfe pieces are found-united, and bound together by a cruft of fulphure of. 
irqp. It is black where it is expofed to the immediate a&ion of the air, but in the frac¬ 
tures of a Ihining appearance, though the colour inclines more to a lead colour than to 
, ^oi.. v. e ’ yellow. 
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yellow. Its, ftruflure is fcafy. The fulphures of iron which have before been men* 
rionra-give* fire with fteel 5 but this does *nOt, from want of fufficient harduefs v It 
abounds with fujphur; fince, being expofed to the flame of the blow-pipe, it viftbly 
rhelts, and, the aftivity of the fire being increafed, a blue flame arifes, which continues 
-till the chi ft is confunied, nothing remaining but a very fihall quantity of a white pul- 
verous earth, which is no other than a portion of decompofed lava, that had been united 
with this fulphur. 

With this fulphur, the prefence of which is extremely manrfeft from its ftrong fmell, 
is alfo united arfehic ; as fufficiently appears from the white fumes which artfe from the 
combuftion of the fulphure of iron, and which emit a very fenfible odour of garlic. 

• Thefe are the volcanic matter# which, a! Solfatara, abound more or lefs with fulphures 
of*iron. But whence is their origin ? It is well known they are formed by the combi¬ 
nation of fulphur with iron. With the former this volcano abounds, whence it ob* 
tained the name of Solfatara; and as the latter is almoft always found mixed with vol¬ 
canic productions, which commonly derive from it their varying colours, we have thus 
the two proximate principles of ftdphure of iron. But is their combination effected by 
the dry, or, as is more probable, by the humid way ? I find it difficult to conceive how 
ifean take place by the firft method, on account of the fpeedy diflipacion of the fulphur 
fublimec! by fire, which muft prevent its uniting with the iron to form thefe fulphures. 
It appears to me more probable that they have been formed by the aCtion of water, 
which having penetrated the lava, the fulphur, diflolving in the fluid, has combined with 
the iron. But as fuch folutions of fulphur in water feldom take place, as Bergman has 
obfeVved, we rarely find fulphures of iron in volcanized countries, notwithftauding the 
exiftence of thefe two minerals. 

But let us continue the defeription of the productions of this celebrated place, the 
greater part of which are decompofed lavas ; though this decompofition, notwithftand- 
in‘g it has been noticed by feveral writers, has not, to my knowledge, been examined by 
afiy one with requifite care and attention. 

VI. This lava is coloured on the upper part with a covering of yellow oxyde of iron, 
under which is a white decompofed ftratum, to which correlponds another lower one 
of a cinereous colour, where the lava is much lefs changed. Thefe two- ftrata form a 
very ftrong contraft. The white may be cut with a knife, in forae places more eafily 
attd in fome lefs; adheres to the tongue, does not give fparks with Reel, feels foft to 
the wet finger paffed over it, has considerable lightnefs, and being ftruck with a hammer 
gives R dull fbutod, like earth moderately hardened. On the contrary, the cinereous 
ftratum founds* when ftruck with a hammer, like a hard (lone, of which it alfo has the 
weightis rough to the touch, fcarcely at all adheres to the tc/lgue, gives fire with fteel, 
"and cannot be cut'with the knife. The white ftratum in fome places is an inch thick, 
and in others more, but there are likewife places where it is only a few lines in thicknefs. 
The white ftratum in general changes infenfibly into the cinereous, but in fome places 
the reparation is fudden and abrupt. 

The-feltfpars in this lava (for of thefe it is full) are prifms, the large!!: of which are 
ten lines in length, and the fmalleft the fixth of a line. In the cinereous ftratum, not- 
witbftanding a beginning decompofition may be perceived, the feltfpars are unimpaired. 
On the contrary, in the more decompofed ftratum, I mean the white, their decompofi* 
tkmis very apparent; they have all loft thdr tranfparency, though many of them ftill 
retain their fpiepdour. Others have acquired a refemblance to a fulphate of lime that 
has remained fome time in the fire; to which they might likewife be compared in foft* 
nefs, had they a little lefs confidence. Some of them are infixed m that part of.fjie 

>3 lava. 
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lava, the colour of which is between the cinereous and white, and here wet find them lefi 
changed than in the* ftratum which is entirely white. Others have one part of them ir 
, the whitp, and the other in the cinereous ftratum j in which cafe we'find the. part fixed 
in the latter ftratum to haye fuffered nothing, but that in the former confidently. Ir 
ihort, from the infpedion of this lava it is mamifeft, that, in proportion as the nature oi 
it is changed, the feltfpars it contains undergo a change, except when the principle pro¬ 
ducing the alteration is unable to affed them. Befides thefe feltfpars, we find, incor¬ 
porated with the lava, a number of very fmall and atlmoft invisible black Ihogrls, which 
are not diftinguilhable where the lava is white; lefs, perhaps, becaufe they do not exift, 
than becaufe they have loft their colour in confequenoe of the decompofition. 

This lava, which is of a margaceous bafe, does not liquify in the furnace, whet? its 
decompofition is confiderable, but other parts of it, which have been Ids decomposed, 
are reduced to a kind of frit. 

VII. Solfatara, perhaps, does not afford a lava more compact, hard, heavy, or of 
finer grain than this. Its compofition is filiceous, its colour grey, it gives fparks 
ftrongly with fteel, and, at the diftance of two lines, attrads the magnetic needle. Its 
bafe is of the petrofilex, and it contains within it different feltfpars and fhoerls; but 
fome of the latter have been melted by the fire, as appears from the bubbles or fpeckles 
occafioned by the liquefadion. This lava is covered with a very white cruft, nearly 
an inch thick, produced by the decompofition it has undergone. The effeds of the 
furnace on this lava are nearly the fame with thofe on the lava No. VI. 

VIII. This lava is entirely decompofed. On the furface, and for fome depth, it is 
white, and almoft pulverous ; but in the internal part the white colour changes into a 
reddifh blue, and acquires a degree of hardnefs, though not too great to be cut with a 
knife. The feltfpars, in which it abounds, have fuffered different degrees of decom¬ 
pofition. Some of them, befides being calcined, attach ftrongly to the tongue. Others, 
when viewed with a common lens, appear full of filaments, but when examined with a 
deeper magnifier, thefe filaments appear to be no other than extremely thin, ftriated, 
and very friable laminae. This produdion is infyfible in the furnace. 

IX. The feltfpars in this lava occupy more than one third of its mafs. They are in 
Ihape fiat priftns, and, except having fomewhat lefs hardnefs, retain all the qualities 
which characterize the fpecies of (tone to which they belong. There are alfo a num¬ 
ber of Ihqerls, which, front their extreme minutenefs, appear like points, but are eafily 
diftinguilhable, by their black colour from the lava, which is whirifti, and has greater 
confluence than that of No. VIII. It is likewife heavier; to which the quantity of felt- 
fpars but little changed,* which it contains, undoubtedly contributes. 

X. The (hoerls which r.iake lo great a part of the other kinds of lava, are found fo 
ftrongly adherent to them, that we ufually can only feparace them in fragments. The 
prefent lava, in t$s refped, offers an exception which may be confidered as recom¬ 
mendatory of it. It has acquired fo great a degree of foftnefs by its decompofition, 
that the numerous fhoerls it contains may be detached from it entire. They are hex¬ 
agonal prifms, • truncated perpendicular to their axes, the faces of which are flightly 
ftriated lengthwife, and their colour is a yellowilh black. 

In this lava, the bafe of which appeared to me of horn-ftone, another more remark¬ 
able peculiarity prefents itfelf. On breaking it, the fradures difeover a number of fmall 
caverns, jewelled, if I may employ the term, with a multitude of extremely minute 
fhoerls, of different colours, fome green, fame yellow, others of a dark chef-nut, but 
all fimilar, being^ hexagonal prifms, with rhomboidal faces, and each terminating in a 
dihedrous pyramid. Their angles are regular, their faces Ihining, and in part trans¬ 
it a parerift 
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hence follow that this lava will be changed into an argillaceous fubftance, as the above 
mentioned Swedilh philofopher would have us believe; fince, .from a chymical analysis, 
it appears that an earth of that kind, combined with other principles, pre-exifted in it, 
and has only been rendered manifeft by the diminution of aggregation produced by the 
before-mentioned vapours. 

It is likewife not ftri&ly true that the walls, or tnelofing fides, of Solfatara are every 
where white and decompofed, as we might infer from thq defcription of.M. Ferber. 

1 hof« which look toward the fouth, indeed are fo, but not thole which are fituated 
in another direction, and efpecially thofe which front the north, which are of a blackifh 
colour, and little, or not at aH, decompofed. The Abbe Breiflak, Director of Sol- 
fKtara, who accompanied me when I made my obfervations, fuggelled a very probable 
real'on for this diverfity of appearance in the different fides, obierving that the fuphu- 
reous acid is lefs powerful to effeft the decompofitiou of lava, ana requires longer 
time, when the lava has confiderable humidity; which humidity mult be much lefs on 
the fouthern fide, where the heat of the fun is greateft. In fa£t, he expofed a piece of 
folid lava, to a very humid fuphureous exhalation, at Solfatara, during two months, 
without producing in it the lead decompoiition. 

II. The obfervations I have made convince me that the alterations here deferibed al¬ 
ways take place in the upper part of the lava; and that, in proportion as we penetrate 
downwards into it, they become gradually lefs, and, at a certain depth, entirely ceafe. 
This, at firft view, does not appear to accord with the effeft of fulphureous vapours, 
which, rifing fron\ the bottom of Solfatara, and paffing through the lava, might be 
expected to caufe a greater change in the lower parts than the higher, from their having 
there greater heat, and confequently being more aftive. But we mull confider that 
this may indeed be the nature of their a&ion, where the lava is fpongy, or at lead very 
porous, but not where it is compact, and almod impenetrable to fuch vapours, as is 
that of Solfatara. And, in fa&, we find that the fulphureous fumes which arife there 
do not iffue from the body of the lava, but always from fiffures or apertures in it, or the 
fubjacent tufa. Thefe impediments, therefore, prevent them from a&ing except on the 
furlace, when iffuing forth they are driven over it by the wind, and penetrating tjjie lava, 
in a long courfe of time, produce the changes in quedion. We meet with few decom¬ 
pofed lavas, within which wc do not find fragments of fulphur adherent, condenfed 
there by the acids above mentioned, and which are of the dime kind with that produced 
in fuch abundance in Solfatara. 

But what produ&ive caufe fhall we aflign for thofe fulphureous vapours, the flow 
defiroyers of the lava, which continually iffue from a number of fiffures in Solfatara, 
in the form of hot white fumes ? I can conceive no principle to which they can with 
greater probability be aferibed than thofe fulphurs of iron, (pyrites,) which abound at 
the bottom of the volcano, and decompofing, in confequence of a mixture with the fub- 
terraneous waters, flowly inflame, and produce thofe hot fulphureous vapours, which 
evidently prove that the fubterraneous conflagration is not entirely extinguifhed. The 
noify effervefcence, likewife, which in more than one place is heard under the plain of 
Solfatara, feems to give a certain indication of the decompofition of thefe fulphurs. 

The ftreams of vapour which arife from Solfatara, according to Father * Delia Torre, 
in the night appear like flame. No perforr can be more competent to afeertain the truth 
of this fa& than the Abbe Breiflak, who refldes near the place, and who, when 1 ques¬ 
tioned him on the fubjett, aflured me that *he had never obferved any fuch appearance. 


* Storia del Vefuvio. 
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It is, however, not impoffible but that, at the time he obferved them, they might Tiave 
undergone feme change. 

The vapours which arife from the ground of the Pifciarelli are very few, and almoft 
infenfible, though formerly they mult have been numerous and ftrong, as may be in¬ 
ferred from the great decomipofition and whitenefs of the lavas found there. I have 
already mentioned the noife with which the fprings that bear this name burft from the 
earth. They refemble a boiling caldron. The reafons afligned for this phenomenon, 
by different authors, are various, but, hitherto, all conjectural. On applying .the ear 
to the place where the fpring iffues, we may perceive that the bubbling noife does not 
proceed from any great depth, but from a ftnall diltance.from the furface of the earth. 
Were the ground here to be dug into, we might, perhaps, be able to difeover this fe* 
cret, the knowledge of which might prove advantageous to volcanic refearches. My 
•want of time, and other caufes, did not permit me to make the experiment myfelf when 
I was at Naples; but I entertain a hope that what I have faid may induce fome of the 
lovers of natural knowledge in that city to engage in tjiat undertaking, which I incline 
to think will not be found ufelefs. 

III. We have feen that almoft all the lavas of Solfatara contain within them (hoerls 
and fdtfpars. But it has been proved that the changes occafioned in both the latter, 
by the aftion of fulphurcous acids, are confiderably lefs than thofe which take place in 
the lavas their matrices ; which difference mult arife from the nature of thefe two Hones, 
which is lefs liable to extrinfic injuries. We find them, in fad, firmly refill the power 
of the humid elements. To the fouth of Vefuvius, and at a little diltance from Salva¬ 
tore, I have found feveral pieces of very ancient lava, porous, and half-confumed by 
time, which, however, preferved unaltered their black cryftallized Ihoerls. 

It has been obferved that the houfes of Pompeii, long fince overwhelmed by Vefuvius, 
and now in part dug in:o and cleared, are found to have been built of lava. I have 
afeertained this fact on the fpot. They are of a reddilh colour, very dry'to the touch, 
and. fome of them will crumble under the finger, evident proofs of the change they 
have undergone; but no fuch alteration has taken.place in the Ihoerls they contain; 
they ftill retain the hardnefs and glaffy fplendour which is appropriate to that Hone. 

We. like wife Itnow that the feltfpars are indeltru&ible by the air, as appears in the 
porphyries of which they are a part. 

IV. 1 have already remarked that the lavas of Solfatara ufually have for their balls the 
petrofilex and the horn-ftone. I fhall add that I have alfo met with the granite in them, 
though not in a large mafs, but in fmall detached pieces, which induced me to doubt 
whether they properly belbng to this volcano ; and as they likewife appeared to me un¬ 
touched by the fire, I rather iifciined to believe them adventitious. This granite conlifts 
of two fubftances, quartz and fhoerl. 

But another produftion mull not be forgotten, which forms large heaps on one fide 
of the internal crater of this volcano. This is an alh.coloured tufa, of a middling con- 
fiftence, in llrata of various thicknefs, with the fuperficies of each ftratum covered with 
a black cruft, in which may be difeovered manifeft veftiges of plants. The Abbe 
Breiflak, who firft obferved this tufa, after having fhewn it me on the fpot, gave me 
fome of thefe impreffions of plants to examine, conje&uring them to be fome fpecies 
of the alga marina , or fea-weed. While I was at Naples, I had not fufficient tune to 
make an accurate examination of them; but this I afterwards made at Pavia, from feve¬ 
ral fpecimens of the fame tufa. Some parts exhibited only the impreffions of plants, 
but in others I found real leaves. They are ftriated, with ftriae running lengthwile, and 
when touched with the point of a needle, eafily break, and appear converted into a 

carbona- 
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carbonaceous I'ubOancc. At firft I doubted whether they were plants of the.aka \ bur 
on examining them again, carefully, with a lens, and comparing the leaves wwnd-in 
the tufa with tHofe of the natural alga, I was fully convinced theywefe. r; 

This obfervafipn appeared, both to tnabnd the Abbe Breiflak, to be ofcenfiderable 
importance ; ftnce we may conclude from it, that part of'Solfatara which is formed by 
this tufa, has once made a part of the bottom of t^e tea, and been thrown up by thu 
a&ion of fubmarine v fires. Nor is it improbable that the rpft of it has had the fame 
origin,,and that all the fubftances of this volcano have iffued from the waters of the 
fea. Such we know to have been the origin of many other mountains, either now aftu* 
ally burning, or whiqh have ceafed to burn. 

»> It is well known that for a long time alum anddal-ammoniac have been extracted from 
this half extinguifhed volcano. The method employed for each was as follows. In 
the procefs for the alum, certain fquare places were cleared out in the plain of Solfatara, 
in wtiich it eiHorefced, and the cfllorefcences were fwept together, and from them, by 
methods well known, the fait, was col left ed purified. The fal-anmioniac was obtained 
by placing a number of pieces of tile round the apertures from which that fait ifl'ued, in 
the form of a lubtle vapour, upon which the vapour was condenfed. A defeription of 
thefe t.vo methods is to be found'in almoft all the authors who have written on Solfa- 
fara; forne of whom, with reafon, cenfure them as imperfect, and confequently not likely 
to produce the profit which might be obtained. 

But we may now hope that both thefe manufactures may become obje&s of importance 
under the direction of the Abbe Breiflak, and the liberal patronage of Baron Don Giu* 
feppe Brentano, who has taken this celebrated Phlegrcan field at a conftant rent. The 1 
Abbe, proceeding on the principle that the quantity of alum procured from Solfatara 
mud be proportionate to the area of the fpace on which it efllorefces, inftead of the nar¬ 
row fquares formerly appropriated to this purpofe, and called gardens, has greatly ex' 
tended the fpaces allotted ; and that the preparation of this fait may not be prevented 
by the rain-water draining into the bottom from the fteep fides of the volcano, he has 
lurrounded them with fmall ditches,, with deep wells at intervals which receive the water, 
and where it is foon abforbed by the fpongy earth. In the lower part of thefe fides he* 
has likewile opened a number of cavities equally proper to furnilh alum/ • , 

The fame principle appears to have guided the Abbe in his attempts to increafe the 
quantity produced of fal-ammoniac, by making ul'eof longhand capacious tubes of earth, 
open at both extremities, and baked in the furnace. Thefe receive at their lower ends 
the vapours abounding with this fait, which attaches itfelf to their inner fides, and forms, 
there a cruft that in time increafes to a confiderable thicknefs. ' I have feen with pleafure- 
at Naples the effects of thefe two methods ; and it is extoeCted they will be ftill more 
productive, when fome alterations fuggefted by perfons well acquainted with this bufinefs 
nave been made. • w 

Formerly fulphur was extracted from the crater.of this volcano; but the fmall, 
quantity of it, and the low price of the commodity, have caufed this labour to be 
abandoned. 

Defending from Solfatara, a little above the level of the fea, and near to Poz 2 uolo, 
we meet with the ruins of a temple, fuppofed to have been dedicated to Serapis, and in, 
modem times freed from a flimy eruption, under which it was buried. This edifice may , 
at once gratify the admirer of the imitative arts by its architecture, and the curiofity of 
the naturalift. Among the parts which ftjU remain entire, are three-beautiful columns • 
of that fpecies of white Grecian marble, ufuaMy called cifol/itto . They ane ereCt, but at ■ 
the height of about nine feet from the ground, each column begins to appear worn; 

ti ' and 
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and this wearing extending round the column. Forms a hmizontal band or fillc-t, which 
is rough and unequal, about two feet in breadth, while the remainder of the column is 
finooth and polifhed. This band is in every part bored by the marine animalcule called 
Mytilus lithopbagus by Linnaeus, and in l’ome of .the perforations the Ihells are (till to be 
found, either entire or in fragments. 

But befides this fpecies, which is well known to Conchiulogills, I have difcoverc 1 
another, which I had before found, in a living dale, in fume fubaqueous marbles in the 
lake of Venice, an accurate defeription of which I (hall referve for another work.* Several 
jof the (hells of this mytilus, which is fmaller than the other, are to be found in the per¬ 
forations of this part of the column. In factj on examining with attention befides tlm 
holes made by the two fpecies of rnytili already mentioned, I found many others, ex¬ 
tremely (mail ones, which all who are acquainted with the dilierent fpecies of marine 
anitnalcula, will know to be the work of other lithophagous worms. I muft likewifo 
add that I have found among them fume ferpules, and particularly the cantortuplicata , 
and the triquetra of Linnaeus. Thefe are the marine Uu'unulcula which have eaten into 
the three columns near the middle of the (haft, producing that circle of inequalities and 
roughnefs, except which there is no veflige ot thefe animals. 

On the plain of the Temple are found feveral other fragments of columns, fume of 
the fame cipollino marble with the former, and others of African marble ; which frag¬ 
ments have likewil’e bands or fillets of inequalities and roughnefs fimilar to thole before 
described, above and below which the marble is perfectly finooth, and (tilt retains the 
polifii it originally received from the hand of the artift. 

On the fame plain we fee fcattered feveral columns of granite which appeared to me 
to be oriental; the component parts of which arc black mica with large flakes, which is 
very abundant, a large proportion of fcltfpar and quartz. But thefe columns have not 
been touched by the corroding worms; nor was it to be expected that they fhould, as 
it appears, from a variety of inftances, that they only attack calcareous Hone. 

M. Berber, in his letters before cited, mentions this appearance in the columns; but 
he only notices the mytilus litbopb'igus, which he C*al!s the pholas or daclylus. But the 
cavities.iu whkh thelc pholades have lodged being nine feet high above the prefent level 
of the lea, he infers that the lea has funk nine feet, fupporting this inference by the ob- 
ferration “ that the pholades always relidc in rocks level with the furface of the water, 
" and never *ure found near the bottom.” 

But this is an afliimption contrary to fact, as I fliall eafily prove. The pholades in 
thefe columns, which, according to Linnaeus and other fyftcmatic naturalifts, belong to 
the genus of the rnytili, l*Wve very frequently found in the Gulf of Spczia at Genoa, 
and in its environs, within the port itfclf of that city, in feveral places in the fea of Iilria, 
and other parts of the Adriatic, and likewife in the Mediterranean. But in all thefe 
places I have found them in fub-aqueous rocks, never or fcarccly ever level with the 
l'urfiice of the water; and frequently I have procured them to be (iflje.I up from the 
bottom of the fea at the depth of ten or twelve feet, by the means of long and flout 
forceps, which drew up large pieces of the rock in which they were contained in a li\ mg 
• (late. I have alfo in my pofieflion feveral of thefe pholadi s, or more properly fpeAi.ig 
rnytili, infixed within the hard Ihells of very large oyflers filhed up in my prefence from 
the depth of one hundred and forty two fee!. But in thefe columns u’e find not only 
the remains of rnytili, but of ferpules and of other very imall lithophagous worms which 
are found in the i'ca at every d<‘ptb. As therefore the luppofuion of Berber, that the 
pholades or rnytili always refide at the furface of the water only is contrary to fact, his 
deduction that the level of the fea has funk nine feet fince the'time of the coroding of 
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ibefe columns* muft Ijkewife evidently be erroneous. All that we can with certainty 
affirm is, that the circle or fillet which has been the habitation of thefe marine worms, 
has been covered by the fea for a long ferjes of year#; as may be inferred from the re* 
mains of thtftvanftnals found in the cells they have funk, which mew that they had attained 
their perfect fize, to complete which they require nearly half a century, as 1 could prove 
by inconteilible fails, did I not fear it would lead me too far from my fubjeil. 

. It may perhaps be objected, that it muft appear extraordinary that thefe columns 
which dp now in an ereft pofition, (hould have been fo long wafhcd by’ the Tea-water in, 
that circle only, while the part cf the fhaft below it remained untouched. Yet might* 
Uiey not, before they were employed in the fabric of w^ich they made a part, have been 
miried in the fea in fuch a manner that this circle alone, which is now rich with marine 
fpoiis, might be acceffible to the water * ? But though this hypothefis (hould not ap • 
pear fatisfa&ory, and I have no other to offer, I (hall content myfelf with ftating the 
fails of which I have knowledge, without feeling any great foiicitude that l am not able 
to explain them. 


CHAP. III.— THE OROTTA DEL CANE. 

Errors cf Fcrber relative to this celebrated grotto.—Experiments of the Author and Abl r 
Breijlak , relative to the mortiferous vapour.—Defer it tion of the grotto?—Conjecture fhat 
the vapour was anciently more extenfive.—Its mean height.—Its heat greater than that of 
the atmofphere. — Confiftsof carbonic-acid gas , mixed with atmofpberic air and azotic gas .— 
This carbonic acid , according to the Abbe Breijlak , is the produce of the carbure of inn 
contained in volcanic fubftances, and combined with oxygene.—The mephitic vapour-exhibits 
no ftgns of magnetifm or e/eClricity.—Phenomena which accompanied the burning of feveral 
fubftances placed within the vapour.—Remarks of the author on the experiments of the- 
Abbe Breijlak , and his conjectures on the origin of this carbonic acid. 

HAVING vifited Solfatara and the furrounding rocks, continuing my journey to the 
weft, I foon arrived at the Grotta del Cane. There is no perfon converfant with litera¬ 
ture who does not know that this name has been given tq a fmall cavern between Na¬ 
ples and Pozzuolo, becaufe if a dog be brought into it, and his nofe held to the ground,, 
he foon begins to breathe with difficulty, and lofes all fenfe, and even life if he be not 
fpeedily removed into the open and purer air. This grotto, though fo celebrated both 
in ancient and modern times, in fa& (hares its fame with feveral other places which are 
endowed with the fame deleterious quality j as it is only one of the almoft innumerable 
peftiferous vapours in different parts of the world, efpecially in volcanic countries, which 
are quickly fatal both to brute animals and man, though they do not offer to the eye 
the-(lighten indication of their prefence. They have been mentioned by a numerous 
lift of writers, whom I might cite, were I difpofed to make an unfeafonable parade of my 
reading. It is to be remarked that the greater part of thefe vapours are only tempo¬ 
rary, whereas that of the Grotta del Cane is perpetual, and feeras to have produced its 
deadly effeds in the time of Pliny. A man (landing ere& fuffers nothing from it, as the 
mephitic vapour rifes only to a fmall height from the ground: I therefore entered it 
without danger; but notwithftanding the moft attentive observation I could make, I 
could not perceive the fmalleft vifible exhalation. 

* They may hare originally belonged to an edifice in a diftant country, overwhelmed by the fea. 
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It therefore appeared to ine that M. Ferber mu ft have been miltakcn, when h<?fay.i, 

« the killing damps rile from the ground about a pahn above the floor, move along it as a 
white fmoke, and fpread through the door in the open air But as it has already been 
obferved that the fmoke of a torch extinguilhed in the vapour finks downwards, aflumes 
a whitilh colour, and goes otft at the bottom of the door j it appears probable that this 
occafioned his miftake, efpecially.as he mentions the experiment of the extinguilhed 
torch in the fame place. 

As little can 1 agree with him that the mifehievous effe&s of this vapour are,the con- 
fequence of the air being deprived of its elafticity t; fince it has been demonftrated that 
they are to be attributed to the carbonic-acid gas; aswas firft proved by his learned 
courffryman, M. Adolphus Murray. As we know likewife, that a candle being exup- 
guiflied in this gas, the fumes which proceed from it mix more readily with the gas tnan' 
with the atmofpheric air; we perceive why the fmoke of a torch that ceafes to burn in 
the Grotta del Cane finks where the peftiferous vapour is ftrongelt, and palling along 
the ground, goes out at the lower part of the door. 

The perfon who is the keeper or guide at the grotto, and who Qiews to ftrangers the 
experiment of the dog for a gratuity, when the animal is panting and half dead, takes 
him into the open air, and afterwards throws him into the neighbouring lake of Agna- 
no; infinuating that this Ihort immerlion into the water is neceffary completely to re [tore 
him. M. Ferber relates this fatt, and ihews that he believed all that was told him con¬ 
cerning it. The truth however is, that the plunging the dog into the lake is a mere 
trick to render the experiment more fpecious, and obtain money from the credulous, as 
the atmofpheric air alone is fufficient to rellore the animal to life. 

The experiments made by M. Murray, to afeertain the nature of this mephitic va¬ 
pour, have difeovered to us what was before unknown, and we owe to him every 
grateful acknowledgement. They have not however explained every thing we coula 
vvilh to learn relative to this cavern. Whoever is verfed ia the knowledge of nature, 
and acquainted in any degree with the difficult art of making experiments, mull be con¬ 
vinced what a number of thefe might be made in.it, which would greatly tend to throw 
new light on phyfiology and phyfics. I conceived a Itrong defire to attempt feveral, 
and *cdmmumcated my intention to the Abbe' Breilluk, who accompanied me to the 
Grotta del Cane. We agreed to divide them between us, that I Ihould apply myfelf 
to the ph^fiological, or thofe which had for their object living beings, and he beftovr 
his attention on the phyfical. As I was on the point of fetting out for Sicily, I refolved 
to carry this plan into execution on my return to Naples. But Mount Etna and the 
I.ipari ifles detained me ^long time; and when I returned 1 had fcarcely time to vifit 
Veluvius, being obliged to repair almoft immediately to Padua, to begin my public jec- « 
tures in Natural Hiltory. My friend the Abbe, however, who refides conftantly near 
Solfatara, in confequence of his fuperintendance of the works there, proceeded after my 
departure to fulfil the talk I had affigned him, and communicated to me the rdfult of his 
experiments in a letter, which with his confent I here publilh, as 1 am convinced that it 
Will be highly gratifying to my readers. 

“ respectablet friend, Naples , Nov. 20, 1790. 

“ WHEN you vifited this city two years ago, to make obfervations on the Phiegrean 
Fields, you did me the i^onour to propofe to me to aflift you in making a regular teries 

-* Ferber’* Travels through Italy, p. 146 of the Euglilh traoflativa. 
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of experiments on the* celebrated mephitic Valour of the Grotta del Cane. You may 
remember that we agreed to divide between us the objects to be examined. You pro¬ 
pos'd to inquire in what manner the exhalation acts on the animal economy, fo as firft 
u> fufpend its futnSlions, and at lad totally deflroy them, unJefs the means of reftoration 
are Ipeedily applied. 'This problem, though confidered by many, has never been in- 
velligated with that ptreifi-'u and accuracy which it deferves, nor have experiments been 
fufliciontiy multiplied and div; rIdled to eftablifh a general rule. From you 1 expedit'd 
that it would have received new light, accullomed as you are to develop the mod com¬ 
plicated arcana of nature. In the experiments to be made, you referved toyourfclf the 
phyfiological, leaving to me the* phyfico-chemical. Your journey into Sicily, and. vour 
liSldy return ro Padua to exercil’e the duties of your profeflbrfhip, rendered it impoflible 
at that time for you to execute your part of the plan. I have not dared to treat a fub- 
ject reftrved for you, but 1 hope that i'ome other, to me fortunate, combination of cir- 
cumflances may once more bring you back to Naples, and afford you an oppoitunity to 
profecute tilde inquiries, together with otheis analogous to them. In the mean time, 
in feme excurfions which 1 have made to the lake Agnano, I have examined with the 
Utmoft attention, this little grotto ; and have made fevcral experiments, by the detail of 
which I doubt not but you w.li be gratified. The fubjedt it is true, has been repeatedly 
examined by many naturaliils, both natives of Italy and foreigners ; but their fuccefs has 
not been fuflicient to preclude every new experiment. 

“ The mephitic vapour, as you well know, occupies the floor of a fmall grotto near the 
lake Agnano, a place highly interefling to naturaliils from the phenomena its environs 
prefent, and the hills within which it is included. This grotto is fitu<iled on the fouth- 
eafl fide of the lake, at a little difiance from it. Its length is about twelve feet, and its 
breadth from four to five. It appears to have been originally a fmall excavation, made 
for the purpofe of obtaining puzzolana. In the fidcs of the grotto, among the earthy 
volcanic matters arc found pieces of lava of the fame kind wilh thofe we meet with feat- 
tered near the lake. 1 examined i'ome of them, and found them a compadt lava, of a 
deep grey colour, interiperfed with f-nall hexaedrous priftns of mica, They are of an 
earthy grain, a micaceous confidence, and have a fenfible died! on the magnet. l'ar- 
ticles of feltlpar are rarely found in them, and we meet with no fpecimcns which contain 
fhoerls. I am perfuaded that were new excavations made in the vicinity of the grotto, 
at a level with its floor, or a little lower, the fame mephitic vapour would be found, and 
it would certainly be curious to afeertain the limits of its extent. It wotdd likewife be 
extremely advantageous for phyfical obfervations were the grotto fomewhat enlarged, 
and its floor reduced to a level horizontal plain, by lowering it two or three feet, and 
furrounding it by a low wall, with flops at the entrance. In its prefent fiate, it is ex¬ 
tremely inconvenient for experiments, and the inclination of the ground towards the 
door caufcs a great part of the vapour, from the efTeft of its fpeciftc gravity, to make its 
way out clofe to the ground. When I confider the narrow limits of this place, and the 
fmall quantity of the vapour which has rendered it fo celebrated, 1 have no doubt but it 
muft have undergone confiderable changes; for it does not appear probable to me that 
Pliny meant only the prefent confined vapour, when (lib. ii. cap. 03.) enumerating many 
places from which a deadly air exhaled, he mentions the territory of Pozzuolo. The 
internal fermentations by which it is caufed are certainly much diminifhed in the vicinity 
of the lake Agnano. The water near its banks is no longer fecn to bubble up, from the 
difengagement of a gas, as we learn that it formerly did, irotnlrtcounts of no very great 
antiquity. 1 have attentively examined the borders of the lake when its waters were at 
the higheft, and after heavy rains, but I never could difeover a fingle bubble of air. A 
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number of aquatic infers which fporf oh the furface, may at firft view occafion fume 
deception; but a little obfervation will detect the error. If \i'o do i;ot -fuppofc thole 
authors who have delcribed the ebullition of the water near the banks of the lake Ag- 
nano to have been deceived, we mult at lealt confefs that this phenomenon has now coaled. 
The quantity of the hepatic vapours which rife in the contiguous flows, call: d the Uovc-. of 
St. Germano, mult likewife be grrtitly diminilhed from what it anciently v. as : tor adjoin¬ 
ing to the prefent Itoves, we Hill find the remains of a fpacious ami. nt fabric, with t.ubes 
of terra cotta mferted in the walls, which by their direction Ihew for what purpofe they 
were intended. It appears certain that this was a building in which, by the means of 
pipes,properly difpolcd, the vapours of the jibce were "ini induced into different rooms, 
for the life of patients, who were accommodated there in a much better manner tj/m 
they are in the modern Itoves of St. Germano, which wretched places nothing could 
induce them to endure but the hope of being reltorcd to hea'th. To thefe ruins, how¬ 
ever, the vapours no longer extend ; fo that if this edifice Hill remained, it could not 
be employed for the purpole for which it was intend d. The veins of pyrites which 
have produced the more ancient conflagrations of the Piilegreau fields, between Naples 
and Cunia, and which in lb me places are entirely confumcd, approach their total extinc¬ 
tion. But let us proceed to the experiments made, and frequently repeated within the 
grotto. 

“ I. The fu ll had for its object to determine the height of the mephitis at the centre of 
the grotto, that is, at the interf-dion of the line of its greatefl: f'ng'h with that of its 
greatell breadth. This height varies according to the different difpolnions and temper¬ 
atures of the atmofphcre, the diverfity of winds, and the accidental variations that lake 
place in the internal fermentations by which the vapour is produced ; it may however 
be eltimated at a mean, at eight Paris inches. 

“II. The entrance into the mephitis is accompanied wiih a flight fenfation of heat, in 
the feet and lower part of the legs. When, in the year 1786, I vifited the large me¬ 
phitic vapours of Latera, in the duchy of Caitro, I likewife ohferved that they produced 
the fenfation of heat in the part of the body which was encompaifed by the mephitic 
atinofphere. _ Yet on taking out of the vapour feveral fubltances which had remained 
in if a long time, as Homs, leaves, carcaies of animals, &c. I found that thefe were ot 
the lame temperature with the atinofpheric air; but as I had broken my thermometer on 
the road, ami was unable to'procure another in any of the places through which I palied, 
1 could not alcertain the temperature of the mephitis. 1 felt in my 1 o-.iy a flight iKgr.e 
of heat, which I could nyt perceive in the fubltances I took out of the mephitic vapour; and 
endeavouring to cotnpare^uu' thing with another, I concluded that the temperature of the 
mephitis was the Janie with that of theatmofplicric air, which 1 attempted to explain to my. 
felf on the principles laid down by Dr. Crawford. Buta number of other experiments made 
in the Grotta del Cane, convinced me that this exhalation has a diUir.d degree of heat, Dif¬ 
ferent from that of the atmofphere. In thefe experiments, which l repeated many t m>', 
the thermometer fufpended at the aperture of the grotto, three feet above the furfaceof the 
mephitis, flood at between 13 and i4of Reaumur’s fcale (62 and 64 of Fahrenheit’s); 
and placing the ball on the ground, fo that it was immerfed in the mephitic vapour, 'he 
mercury arofe to between 21 and 22 of Reaumur (80 and 82 of Fahrenheit). Nor 
ought it to excite furprile, that the Jubilances taken out of the mephitis did not exhibit 
this diverfity of temperature, both becaufe the difference is final!, and on account of the 
quantity of humidity with, which they are always loaded, and which produces on their 
furface a continual evaporation. I frequently repeated this experiment, making uie of 
different thermometers, becaufe I knew that the celebrated M, Adolphus Murrav, when 
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he made his experiments in the Grotta del*Cane, had not obferved the vapour to pro- 
duce any effeft on the mercury in the thermometer. 

“ III. I repeated, for my own fatisfaftion, thenfual experiments made by many nattr- 
ralifts, with the tirt'fturs of tuntfole, litqe-water, the cryttailizations of alkalis, the ab¬ 
ruption of water, and the acidulous tafle communicated to it, which prove beyond all 
doubt the exigence of fixed air, or carbonic acid, in'the exhalation of which we treat. 
But is it compofed of fixed air alone ? This I widled v to afetrtain. When expofed in a 
eudiomet'er to nitrous gas, an abforption took place, to about the T VV of the quantity. 
In a phial filled with this air, and continued with the mouth immerfed in water for fif¬ 
teen days, the water dowly rofo until it occupied T 4 -A-: it niay therefore be concluded, 
thaVthe relative quantities of the different gales which cdmpofe the mephitic air of the 
Grotta del Cane are as follows: sV* of vital air, or o -ygenous gas, ,%-%• of fixed air, or 
carbonic acid, and T yVofphI?>giffieated air, or azotic gaS ; or perhaps it is a mixture of 
carbonic acid and atinofpheric air, with a final 1 quantity of azotic gas, more than is con¬ 
tained in the atmofpheric air. 

“ The vicinity of the grotto to the ■doves of Agnano, the warm vapours of which con¬ 
tain a confiderable quantity of hydrogenous fulphurated gas, induced me to fufpedt that 
fome portion of the latter might be found mixed with the gas of the mephitis ; but I 
was not able to difeover in it the fmalltft quantity. I made ufe of the fugar of lead, or 
acetite of lead, which,, as you well know, is extremely fenfible.to the dightert impredion 
of :hepatic gas, leaving it innnerfed in the mephitis for the fpace of half an hour. 

•“It is certainly a curious ptohlem to inveffigate the origin of this fixed air. You are 
acquainted with the different opinions of naturalids, fome of whom confider it as an at- 
mtif; heric air, changed into fixed .by the aftion of the eleftric matter of the lava ; while 
others fuppofe it produced by a dow and fucceflive decompofirion of the calcareous 
earth, effected cither by a fubterraneous fire, or by an acid. JBut the faft is, that in the 
Grotta del Cane there is not a fingle vein of lava, and that the atmofphere of that vici¬ 
nity exhibits no particular figns of eleftricity. '1 he hypothefis founded on the oecom- 
poiition of the calcareous earth, is likewile fubjeft to great difficulties. Our excellent 
common friend, the Commendatory de Dolomieu, in his valuable notes to the diiferta- 
tions of Bergman on the prod ufts of volcanos, is of opinion that the fixed air of volcanic 
places is produced by the re-aclion of the lulphur on the calcareous earth, with w„hich it 
forms a liver of earthy fulphur. I am rather inclined to believe that the fixed air of 
volcanized countries is not developed ready formed from any fubdance, but is the pro¬ 
duce of the plumbago contained in the iron, with which all volcanic fubftances abound, 
combined with the bafe of vital air afforded by the internal decompofitious of the py¬ 
rites. I am not induced to embrace this fyftem by its novelty. The experiments of 
Meffieurs LaVoificr, Berthollet, Mongez, Landriani, and many other excellent chemifts, 
compared with local obfervations, have proved, beyond a doubt, the exigence of plum¬ 
bago in iron. It is certain that all volcanic fubffances abound in iron, and the hepatic 
vapours which rife in the ftoves of St. Germano, in the vicinity of the Grotta del Cane,' 
prove the internal decompofition of the pyrites, which hill takes place here : a decom- 
pofition which, by giving birth to the mephitic acid, furniflies likewife the bafe of 
vital air. 

** IV. Among the notices which the celebrated Bergman wifhed to receive, relative to 
the Grotta del Cane, he defired a detail of the phenomena of magnetifm and eleftricity. 
■With refpeft to the former, I have obferved no new appearance.' The magnetic needle, 
placed on the ground, and consequently immerfed in the mephitis, retted in the direc¬ 
tion, of its meridian; and, at the approach of a magnetized bar, exhibited the ufual 
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effects of attraction and repulfion, according as either pole was prefen ted. With re¬ 
gard to the latter article, it is not poflible to make elcdlricaf experiments within the 
mephitis ; not becaufe that kind of air is a conduttor of the eleCtric fluid, as M. Murray 
imagined, but bccaufe the humidity that conflantly accompanies it difperfes the eleftric 
matter, which not being calle&ed in a conductor, cannot be rendered fenfible. I ftvcral 
times attempted to fire inflammable gas, in the mephitic vapour, with eleCtric fpai ks, by 
means of the conductor of the deCtrophorus ; bur, notwithflanding rny utmofl endea¬ 
vours to animate the electricity, I never could obtain a Angle fpark; as the ifolator 
became a conductor the moment it entered into the mephitis, on account of the humi¬ 
dity *j/vhich adhered to its furface. 

“ V. One of the principal objects of the refearches of academies and naturalifls at^fre- 
fent is the theory of the combuflion of bodies My firft "experiment was dire&ed to 
afceriain whether thofe fpontaneous inflammations which refult from the mixture of 
concentrated acids with effential oils could be obtained. 1 placed on the ground, in the 
grotto, a fmall veflel, in fuch a fituation that the mephitis role fix inches above the 
edges of the veflel. 1 made ufe of oil of turpentine, and the vitriolic and nitrous acids, 
and the fame inflammation followed, accompanied with a lively flame, as would have 
taken place in the open atmofpheric air. The denfe fmoke which always accompanies 
th^fe inflammations, attracted by the humidity of the mephitis, prefented its undulations 
to the eye, and formed a very pleading object. As I had put a confiderable quantity of 
acid in the veflel, I repeatedly poured in a little of the oil, and the flame appeared in 
tlie mouth of the veflel fifteen times fucceflively. This oxygenous principle contained 
in the acids, and with which the nitrous acid principally abounds, undoubtedly contri* 
buted to the production and duration of this flame, though enveloped in an atniofphere 
inimical to inflammation. 

“ In the diftriCt of Latent, which I have mentioned above, I obferved that in amephitia 
of hydrogenous fulphurated, gas, or hepatic gas, a flow combuflion of phofphorus took- 
place, with the fame refplendence as in the atmofpheric air. As I had not with me a 
fufficient quantity ofphofphorus, I could not prooeed farther with this experiment, nor 
vary it^as might have been nec fl'ary. In the mephitis of Agnano, the firft,experiment 
I- made was--with common phofphoric- matches, of which 1 broke five, holding them 
clofetothe ground, and confequently burner fed in the mephitis. They all produced a 
ihort and tranfient flame, Which became extinguifhed the moment it was communicated 
to the wick of a candle. The lecond experiment I made was the following: I placed, 
on the ground, in the grotto, a long table, in fuch a manner that one end of it was. 
without the mephitis ; whifothe other, and four-fifths of its whole length, wereim- 
merfed in it. Along this table I laid a train of gunpowder, beginning from the end 
without the mephitis; and at the other,, which was immerfed within it, the depth of 
feven inches, I placed, adjoining to the gunpowder,,a cylinder of phofphorus, eight 
lines in length., ,' 1 'he gunpowder without the mephitis being fireJ, the combuflion was 
foon communicated to the other extremity of the train, and to the phofphorus, which 
took fire with decrepitation,, burnt rapidly, with a bright flame, flightly coloured with 
yellow and green, and left on the wood a black mark; as of charcoal. The combuflion 
lafled nearly two minutes, till the whole phofphoric matter was confumed. 

“ 1 then proceeded to another experiment.* 1 placed feme gunpowder on the ground: 
in the grotto;, and having lighted a cylinder of phofphorus without the mephitis, l im- 
merged it within it while bunting, carried if the difiance of ten feet, and threw it on the 
gunpowder, which immediately took fiite. No alteration was perceptible in the flame, 
or manner of burning, of the lighted phofphorus, either at the moment of its. entrance 
into the mephitis, or during its continuance in it. 
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“I afterwards.lighteckariother cylinder of phofphorus, and conveyed it immediately 
into-the mephitis, fupporting it with a fm^ll piece of wood; and this likewife burnt 
briflriy, until it was entirely confuted. 

“ It may perhaps be fufpeded that, in the experiments with gunpowder, the oxygenous 
gas contained in the nitre co-operated to the combuftion of the phofphorus; but it is 
certain that, independent of the nitre, this curious itibftancc, though it burnt in me¬ 
phitic air, prtfomed the fame appearances as in the atinofpheric air. 1 am aware that, 
among the experiments of M. Lavoifier, there is one on the combuftion of phofphorus 
produced by means of a burning mirror, under a glafs bell, the mouth of which was 
immerfed in mercury. That excellent ndturalift obferved that the phofphorus began 
to'v'.uni, but that in a few moments the air of the receiver being no longer proper to 
nourilh the combuftion, it became extinguifhed. Is it not probable thtrethe extinction 
of the phofphorus did not proceed from the infection of the air, but that the vapours 
of the phofphoric matter remaining confined in the receiver, and condenfmg around 
the phofphorus, fuft'oeated its flame ? The mephitic gas of the Grotta del Cane is cer¬ 
tainly unfit for the refpiration of animals, and the inflammation of common combuftible 
fubftances; but phofphorus, neverthelels, burns in it, and emits, as ufual, luminous 

“ 1 mull nflt conclude without noticing the produdion of the phofphoric acid from the 
flow combuftion of phofphorus in the mephitis. Perhaps this may prefent particular 
modifications, dependent on the carbonic acid, to which it mull neceflarily unite itfelf 
in this fituation. But I have not yet been able to profecute this experiment, the tem¬ 
perature of the place not being fuch as is requifitc to make ufc of the apparatus fuited 
to the method of M. Sage. I fliall therefore defer the invetligation of this fubjett until 
the winter; when I purpole to refume it, if I can procure free acccl's to the grotto, for 
fome little time,.by fatisfying the avidity of its rapacious guardian. 

I remain, with fentimenls of the utmoft friendfliip and efteem, 

Your devoted fervant and friend, 

Sca'io Breislak.” 

«* 

The obl’ervations and experiments communicated in the above letter, undoubtedly 
enlarge very confidcrably the fphere of our knowledge relative to this mephitic place ; 
and 1 lincerely congratulate the author on the fuccefs of his.refer.relics. But the fame 
, fincerby induces me to mention an ohfervatton which occurred to me while reading his 
letter, and which I am convinced his friendIhip will permit mi; to make public. The 
method he tiled to obtain the mortiferous gas on which h*» made the experiments here 
related, was, l doubt not, the fame with that employed to afeertain the falubrily of the 
atmofpheiic air ; that is, by taking a phial filial with water, inverting and plunging it 
into the mephitis,-then letting the water gradually out, and carefully doling the phial. 
Had any ether method been ufed, 1 doubt not but it would have been mentioned. But by 
this the mephitis could not be obtained ^pure, fuch as it immediately ifl'ues from the floor’ 
of the grotto, but mull be more or lefs mixed with atinofpheric air. For the carbonic 
acid gas being heavier than the atmofpheric air, it mull confcquently form a ftratum in 
the lower parts of the grotto, where it will in general remain, though there will be fome 
mixrure of the two fluids ; eipecially when the door is opened, and the internal am¬ 
bient air pui in motion. Hence the mixture of the three gales, tho carbonic acid, the 
azotic, and the oxygenous, obtained by thd Abbe Breiflak. I had, however, fuggclted 
to him, that tho belt method to obtain this emanation pure would’be to dig a fmail 
trench in the ground of the grotto, and to fill it with water; when a number'of bubbles 
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would no doubt rife from the bottom to theYurface,* which would probably only confift 
of the carbonic acid gas fufpended in the body of the water. The contents of thole 
bubbles might be coile&ed by methods well khovn, and we fhould thus procure the 
genuine mephitis, without any mixture of atmofpheric air. For greater accuracy in 
the experiment, mercury might be placed under the water ; as it feems probable that 
the tufaceous foil would not be fufficicntiy denle to retain it. 

We have feen the opinion of this learned naturalift, relative to the origin of the car¬ 
bonic acid in this grotto. It is evidentfthat in this, as in many other quefttons of a 
fimilar kind, we can only amufe ourfelves with conjecture, and perhaps we may never 
be able to proceed farther than conjecture, fchitive to* an operation which nature has 
veiled in profound obfeurity, and withdrawn from the observation of our fenfes. Ufct 
fince certainty^ not attainable, I mud ingenuoufly declare, that among the ditTcrenr. 
hypothefes that have been framed to account for this abftrufe phenomenon, I prefer 
that which fuppofes that the mephitis of the Grotta del Cane is feparated, by the means 
of fire, from carbonates of lime, (or calcareous earths,) and that, palling through dif¬ 
ferent volcanic fubdances, it has penetrated to that place. It is highly probable that 
the volcanos of the Neapolitan territory, and alfo thofc of the ecclefiadical date, are 
fuperincumbent on drata of luch carbonates, continued and connected with thole of 
the Apennines. In my way from Lombardy to Naples, when I arrived in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Loretto, the road began to lead between mountains, which continued to 
Fuligno, a didance of nearly feventy miles. Thefe mountains, almod all with horizontal 
drata, are compofed of thefe carbonates. The road from Fuligno to Spoleto and Terni 
prefentsa chain of mountains of the fame kind, and nearly with the fame gratifications. 
Thefe mountains extended to within a little didancc of Civita Cadellana, where I found 
fufficient tedimonies of extinft volcanos, in the puzzolana and lavas, which I met with 
at every dep. Some of thefe lavas are of a bafe of Ihoerl in the mafs, and others of a 
horn-done bafe: they all refemble the Vefuvian with refpeft to the white garnets they 
contain. The volcanic bodies, and various kinds of tufa ahd puzzolana, continued to 
prefent themfelves quite to the gates of Rome. F<rom this city, continuing my journey 
to Naples, by the way of Veletri, I continually met with vulcanized matters; but at 
Terracma the mountains next the fea again appeared to be formed of calcareous earth, as 
did thofe of SelTa. But wha‘ever may be the character of the more elevated parts, the 
bottoms, through which the high road pafifes, confids of tufa, which exhibits the true 
figns of volcanization not only in the pieces of lava, and the great number of pumices it 
contains, but from being, in a great degree a mixture of frnall fragments of lava and fcoria. 

It is to be remarked, and it is worthy of attentive confederation, that when we leave 
the road, and ai'cend the deep eminences on its fides, we frequently find beneath the 
tufa calcareous done, efpecially in places where the former has been corroded by rain 
water. The remainder of the Apennines from Seda to Naples are formed of the fame 
calcareous done; though in lower fituations the volcanic tufa is fcarcely ever inter¬ 
rupted. 

In Chap. VI. I Ihall fpeak of a vplcano which I obferved near Caferta, a fmall city 
about fixteen miles from Naples. I.Ihall then Ihew that the volcanic matters are there 
every where furrounded by calcareous done. 

1 he Folia Grande, which defeends laterally from Mount Vefuvius, and which I have 
mentioned'in Chap. 1 ., is bordered on the fides by two high rocks. That which is on 
the left, the fide toward Naples, owes its origin to an aggregate of lava ; while that on 
the right is compofed of pumicc done and tufa j which not being firmly connected, 
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frequently fall by their own weight, efpeciiflly when loofened by rains, and in their fall 
bring down with them various fubftances, of which fome are calcareous fpars, mixed 
with pieces of tf»e common calcareous earth, which, as I have already mentioned, I met 
with in my journey to Naples. Theie fubflances feldom exhibit any traces of injury 
by the fire: their angles Iikewife are neft blunt or ragged, but (harp. It is, however, 
indubitable that they are pieces rent from great rnatfes of calcareous (lone, before the 
vehemence of the fire had time to change them. Thefe obfervations I made on my 
return frptn Vefuvius to Naples. 

The author of the Carnpi Phlegrai , fpcakmg incidentally of the Foffe Grande, gives 
the figure of a piece of calcareous breccia'found there ; and obferves that limilar pieces 
a infrequently found in the excavations made by the rains in the fide^^Vefuvius and 
Monte Somma. The Lithologia Gioeniana which treats on the proddflRis of this vob 
cano, mentions limilar calcareous (tones to have been thrown up from its mouths in for¬ 
mer times. 

The ifland of Capri, near Naples, it is to be obferved, is Iikewife compofed of calca¬ 
reous earth. 

From all thefe obfervations, it appears to admit of no doubt that the Neapolitan ter¬ 
ritory, which we fee volcanized, relts on calcareous drata. 'J his was Iikewife the opi¬ 
nion ofFerber and Sir William Hamilton. 

If then we fuppofe the fubterraneous fire to aft gradually on the calcareous (lone, 
compelling it to dived itfelf by degrees of its acid, while it becomes covered with earthy 
aggregations eafily permeable to this acid, now becomes gafeous, the gas will iflue above 
it, and form a current mingling with the atinofpheric air. This probably will explain 
the nature of the emanation in the Grotta del Cane. The Abbe Breiflak has (hewn 
that the heat of this emanation is greater than that of the atmofpherc ; which affords us 
reafon to fuppofe that a remainder of volcanic fire exills under the grotto. The great 
humidity of the vapour is Iikewife extremely favourable to this hypothefis, fince we 
know that calcareous done, by the aftion of fire, is not only deprived of its acid, but 
of the water which it contained. It may be objected that on this fuppofition the me¬ 
phitis mud diminifh ; but it diould be confidered that its extent is very confined, while 
the quantity of the fubjacent calcareous matter is immenfe; and it is Iikewife well known 
what a prodigious quantity of this acid is combined with fuch dones. 

This hypothefis will Iikewife explain the temporary mJphites which arife only in 
confequenee of particular eruptions, as frequently happens in the environs of Vefuvius. 
The deleterious exhalations will continue till the fubterraneous firss have decompofed 
the calcareous dones; but they ceafe when the conflagrations are extinguifhed. 
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CHAP. IV.- LAKES OF ACNANO AND AVER"NO. — MONTS NUOVO.-—PROMONTORY 

AND CAVERN OF MISENO.— ROCK OF BURNT STONES. — PRoilDA. 

The lake of Agnano once a fpacious volcanic crater.—Tenches andfrogs found in this lake .— 
The abfurd report that monjlrous animals are produced there , detected by Vallifncri .— 
The lake of A vcrno prefents the mouth of another ancient volcano.—It is falfe that birds 
cannot approach this lake.—No deleterious exhalation emitted by it.—Volcanic fubftances 
of Monte hUtta.—Lavas found there of the nature of pumice and enamel.—Soda gr&vs 
in a little ctmmt of its crater.—Peculiarity of amphibious an'naals obferved here.—The 
cavern of Mifeno abounds in fdphate ofaluminc (alum ) and pumice .— Well of water full 
ofgafee us bubbles.—Volcanic crater fill difccrnible on the promontory of Mifeno.—Pumices 
found there, containing fcltfpars — Lava, pumices, add enamels of the fame nature, found 
on the Rock cf Burnt Stones, and at Procida.—Great friability of this enamel, not common 
to volcanic enamels, and its probable caufc. 

THOUGH the Phlegracan fields are numerous, I in this work propofe to deferibe, 
or at leaft to give a {ketch of them all; fince, though they are all volcanic, the objedts 
they prefent are few, and little different from each other. 

I believe no one doubrs that the cavity filled with water, and ufually denominated 
the lake of Agnano, has been the mouth of a volcano. It certainly has internally the 
refemblance of one, fince it is fliaped like an inverted funnel, the ufual figure of vol¬ 
canic craters. It muff have been a very large one, fince it is nearly two miles in circuit. 
Numerous flocks of ducks fwim on its furface, and its waters contain groat quantities 
of tenches and frogs, which were once celebrated for a pretended monflrous formation, 
until the caufe of this abfurd error was detected by Vallifneri. It may not perhaps be 
uninftrudtive fliould I, by way of an amuling digreffion, relate the ftory of this pleafant 
mi (lake* to thC reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before they arrive at the perfect form of their fpecies, 
have that of a kind of worms, ufually called tadpoles, the bodies of which are of an or¬ 
bicular fhape, and have tails. We know likewife that thefe tadpoles become frogs by 
degrees, the hinder legs being fir ft produced, and afterwards the fore legs, while they 
retain the tail ior a confiderable time. This gives them a flrange appearance, as the 
tail appears like the lower iudf of a fifh, while the round body and legs refemble the 
frog. Hence perfons unacquainted with the productions of nature have fuppofed them 
to be monitrous animals, half fifh and half frogs. A credulous Neapolitan brought one 
of thefe monflers, which he laid was a native of the lake AgRano, to Vallifneri, at Mi- 
lan, that he might view it and admire. It did not, however, require the knowledge of 
f'o great a naturalifl immediately to perceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, which to 
him was an objedt of laughter, not of admiration, was of an extraordinary fize, v'hence 
he concluded that the frogs of the lake Agnano wore extremely large. T hey are not, 
however, larger than the common fize, nor .did I find the tadpoles bigger, though, as 
it was the end of July, they had arrived at their full growth, and many, having caff their 
tails, had become perfect frogs. That which was fhewn to Vallifneri was poffibly 
brought from fome other couniry, perhaps America, where the frogs grow to an ex¬ 
tremely large fize. 
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Tl*c fidcs and bottom of this lake are of tufa, interfperfed in fome places with frag¬ 
ments of lava and pumice-(lone; though \yc do not find, at leaft fo far as the eye can 
reach, any veins or ftrata of lava: whence I infer the eruption to have been entirely, 
or in a great degree, thick and flinty. 

The lame ideas which naturally occur to the obferver at fight of the lake Agnano, 
will be fuggelfed likewife by that of Averno, as there can be no doubt but this likewife 
was the crater of an ancient volcano. The Greeks called it Aornus; becaufe no birds 
were found near it, probably on account of fome peflileutial vapour which then ex¬ 
haled, and deprived them of life. The author of the Campi Pbhgrai aflerts that it is 
very rarely that any water-fowl-are to be feen on this lake, and that when they come 
tl^gy remain there but a very fliort time. The truth however is, th^Hhencver I was 
there, 1 faw great numbers of teal fwimming on the furface, and thw|rcafants allured 
me that the lake abounded with water-fowl in the winter. Nor do I know any 
caufe which can, at prefent, drive them from a place where thdy may find plenty of 
food; as neither the environs, nor the lake itfelf, aflord any indications of noxious 
exhalations. 

Thefe two places lie to the weft of Naples, near Pozzuolo, in the vicinity of which 
is Monte Nuovo, fo called becaufe it was produced by fubterranean fires in 1538. It is 
»ot very high, and feen from the port of Pozzuolo, appears to be an obtufe cone; 
but, on reaching the top, we difeover that this cone is only the exterior part of a cra¬ 
ter, the upper edges of which form a circle of about one hundred and fifty feet in- 
diameter. 

Like other volcanic craters, the internal fides of this grow narrow towards the bottom, 
and both that which I call the bottom, and the external part of Monte Nuovo, confift of 
a friable tufa, in many places, covered with plants. The fea bathes the fides of this 
volcano, which, if they are dug into a little, as well within the water as without, are 
found very warm. The fame warmth is likewife perceived at the bottom of the crater. 
From fuch excavations, likewife, arife thin warm vapours. In fact, in the internal parts 
of Monte Nuovo we find all the laft remains of volcanic conflagration. 

In the external fules of the mountain many pieces of lav;i arc found, which deferve 
notice from their fingular quality. They are ai'ubflanceof a middle character between 
lava and pumice-ftone, on which account 1 {hall call them pumice lavas. They have 
the lightnefs and friability of a compact pumice-ftone. When broken by the teeth, by 
which a good judgment may be formed of fome ftones, they appear real pumice-ftone. 
They are dry and rough to the touch, as is ufual with fuch khtyls of volcanic produc¬ 
tions. 1 heir ftrufture is not fibrous, contrary to what we obfirve in common pumice- 
i ftone, f>ut granulous, and very fimilar to that of various kinds of lava, as is likewife 
the internal appearance. This production is of importance, as prefenting a middle fub- 
ftance between lava and pumice-ftone. The bale of thefe (tones is a horn-ftone, mixed 
with a few feltfpar fcaks : they fcarcely adhere to the tongue, and emit a flight argilla¬ 
ceous odour. In the furnace they produce a compaCt enamel, of a dark grey colour, 
tranfparent at the angles, and which gives a few fparks with Reel. 

Towards the internal bottom of the crater we find, projecting from the tqfa, the fame 
kind of lava, penetrated with feltfpars, but more compact and heavy,, and interfperfed 
with beautiful and fhining veins of black enamel of various thickncfs. I am in doubt 
whether this fpccics of vitrification was the confequence of a greater degree of heat to 
which the lava had been there expofed, or whether, from the difference of its quality 
in thole places, it had undergone a more perfect fufion, and become enamel, while in 
others it had remained in the ftatc of lava. * 

On 
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. On the fide of this bottom we find, wfthin the tufa, a fmall cavity, I know not 
whether formed by nature or art, that abounds with faline efflorefcences, which I at firft 
imagined to be muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac), or fulphate of alumine (alum) j 
but their urinous acrid taflej the green colour which they gave to fyrupof violets, and 
other qualities that are proper to loda, and which I omit for the fake of brevity, leave 
no doubt that' they are formed from that fait. Befides thdffe efflorefcences, the fmall 
hollows, corners, and bottom of this cavity are more or lefs covered with the duft of 
this foda. 

I cannot take leave of this volcano without mentioning an obfervation, which has 
fome analogy to what has been before noticed*of lake Agnano, as it relates to the fame 
fpecies of aninuU. On the tufaceous Tides of the crater, both internal and external's 
often as 1 appMched them, I faw a great number of frogs leaping about. They were 
nearly half an inch long, and a quarter in breadth. They had the complete form of 
the frog, were of a dark yellow colour, and their fore feet were divided into four toes, 
and their hinder into five, though they have not thejhape of the hand, which confti- 
tutes an effential difference between thcfe frogs and the others of thefe countries. But 
how are thefe amphibious animals produced ? Among all the different fpecies of Eu¬ 
ropean frogs (and under this genus I, with Linnaeus, likewife include toads) I know 
none which do not begin their exigence in water, and continue to live in it fome 
time, until thcy*throw off the mafk of the tadpole, and affume the fhape of frogs. But 
Monte Nuovo is not only entirely without moifture, but, as I learned from the peafants 
who refide in the neighbourhood, even when heavy rains fall, the bottom of the crater 
(which is the only place where rain-water can be collected and retained) imbibes all the 
water immediately ; as, in faft, it mud, fince it confifls of a light fpongy tufa full of 
cracks and fiifures. 

The only water near, is that of the lake Agnano, about half a mile diftant; from 
which thefe animals might be fuppofed to have derived their origin, wereit not that the 
frogs of that lake are of a totally different fpecies. I muft therefore confefs, that the 
prefence of thefe creatures here was to me an enigma, which, perhaps, I might have 
been able to Ijave folved, not without fome advantage to natural knowledge, had I been 
able *to*have made a longer flay in this volcanic country. 

Before we reach the promontory of Mifeno we arrive at the harbour, which is a very 
fecure bafon, as it is furrounded on every fide by eminences. This was the port for the 
Roman fleet in lhe Mediterranean. The eminences' are of tufa; and, on one fide, a 
little above the level of # the fca, we find a fpacious cavity, the work of art, called the 
Cavern of Mifeno, in which the muriate of alumine continually elllorefces. This fait 
is either unknown to or neglected by the inhabitants; though it might be ej?t rafted 
with great advantage, efpecially were the cavern enlarged, (which.it might eafdy be, as 
the tufa is extremely foft,) fince the faline efllorefcences would certainly increafe in pro¬ 
portion to the enlargement of the fuperficies. 

At the bottom of the cavern there is a well of water bubbling up, with fometimes 
more, fometimes fewer, gafeous bubbles, which rife from the bottom. The water is 
nearly of the fame temperature with the atmofphere, and the gas,. from the feent, ap¬ 
pears to be fulphurated hydrogenous; but 1 had not convenient opportunity exaftly to 
afeertain its quality. The fides and roof of the cavern are fcattered over with common 
pumices, containing various feltfpars, fome calcined and confequently deprived of their 
native luftre, without, however, having foft their natural cryftallization, which is 
rhomboidal. 


Beyond 
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Beyond the port of Mifeno is the promontory of the fame name, which forms a 
tufaceous mountain of no dofpicable height; from the top of which lome admirable pro- 
fpe&s prefent themfelves. 'lhis lik'-wife, certainly owes its origin to a volcano, as its 
crater is dill very difeernibie, though in a great meal'ure deftroyed, on the fouth fide, 
by the waves of the fea. 

Having proceeded to ffine difiance from this promontory, I met with feveral lavas 
immsrfed in the tufa, both of the compact and porous fpecies, but common to other 
volcanos, and ail detached. Mixed with theie were various pieces of pumice, in like 
manner detached, in which feltfpars were, I will not lav battered, but thickly fown. 
In a fquare inch of this pumice I counted fourteen on the exterior furface, and forty- 
fojj.en within. They are cryftallized with various faces, are fomewhj^Jefs hard than 
quartz, and have that changeable brilliancy which is inseparable from feltfpars. The 
fire does not appear to have been able to injure them, though it has changed their bafe 
into pumice, which is in fa£t a real vitrification. 

In front of Procida, and at a.- little diflancc from it a fmall low rock projects into 
the fea, formerly only known to fifliermen, and called the Rock of Burnt Stones, becaufe 
it is in faft a mixture of pumices, enamels, and lavas. The firft naturalift who no¬ 
ticed it was the Abbe Breiflak, who conduced me to it with a particular kind of plea- 
i’ure, as a place appertaining to himfelf. A flay of two hours, which I made on it, was 
well rewarded by the objects it prefented. Its elevation above the furface of the water 
is only a few feet, and confequently in tempeftuous weather, it mult be covered by the 
waves. On making the circuit of it in a boat, and examining it, we find that only the 
projecting points rile above the water, and that the body of the rock is below the fur¬ 
face. Hence it appears probable, that it was once much larger, but has been in a great 
degree deftroyed by the violence of the waves. 

The (tones of which this rock is compofcd are principally of two qualities. The firft, 
a lava of ahorn-ftone bafe, light, of a dark grey colour, an earthy grain, unequal, and 
which gives fcarcely any fparks with fled. The fecond is a lava, with a bafe of fhoerl 
in the mafs, which has undergone various changes and modifications, according to the 
different heats to which it has been expofed. In many fragments, therefore, we only 
find it a fimple lava, while, in others, it has become pumice, and in others enamel. 
In one part they appear of a whitifh colour, fibrous, light, and extremely friable; 
but, as their levity and friability diminifh, they become more com pa ft, and the fibres 
lefs difeernibie; the colour grows darker, and a glaffy lullre begins to appear. A little 
farther, their fibrous quality is entirely loll; their conipactnefs„ weight, hardnefs, arid 
luftre u^rcafe, and the unequivocal characters of a perfect enamel are feen. This lat¬ 
ter is Ifrack, gives fparks with fleel, and in its appearance refemblcs the afpaltum. Its 
black colour is interrupted by feltfpars, which arc likewife common to the firft lava with 
the horn-llone bafe. They are extremely brilliant, fomevvhat fibrous, cryftallized in 
hexaedrous prifms, and feveral of them five lines in length. 

It frequently happens, that the volcanic productions which exift in one place are 
found likewife in another: that is, that in different fituations the earthy matters and 
the activity of the fire have been the fame ; a concurrence whah may eafily take place 
in various parts of the globe; and which is exemplified in the fimilarity of a comer of 
the ill and of I’rocida to the Rock of Burnt-Stones. The ifland is fituated to the weft of 
the rock, and is about fix leagues in circuit. The fhore, being an accumulated mafs of 
tufa, abounds with fhrubs and plants. This tufa on the fide next Ifchia, having been 
jnudi corroded by the fea, affords a dillinct view of its ftruclure, which is in ftrata; 
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whence we may infer that it has been the production of fucceflive fluid depofitions. To 
the north-we t of the iflund is a rock, on which we find pumices, pumicepus lavas, and 
enamels, both pumiceous and pure, accompanied with feltfpars, and the othei con¬ 
comitants with which they are found on the Rock of Burnt Stones j on which account 
it would be only lofs of time to recapitulate thcir'defcription. I met with only one new 
0one, which was a common granite^ in which were diflinCUy difcoverable its three con- 
flituent parts : the fdtfpar in fhining needles; a lightly livid, and (lightly ca'cined quartz ; 
and a black mica, which did not fhine. It could not therefore be doubted, thatrit had 
been cxpofed to thi a&ion of the fire. But as I found this granite loofe on the fhore, 
detached from the volcanic produds I have before mentioned, I fhall notice it no fanher. 

From the lavas of the horn-ftone bafe, found on this rock, we obtain in the furnace 
,a very compatl <KSd hard enamel, which affords fparks with fteel; anJ from the lavas 
the bale of which is fhoerl in the mafs, as alfo from the pumice and the enamel, which 
originate fr 'in the fame (lone* is produced a fcorified enamel, fo ebullient, that a great 
part of it boiled over the edges of the crucible, though it.was only half full. This violent 
lufion, however, produced no fenfible chance in the feltfpars. 

I fhall conclude this chapter with an obfervation relative to the enamels of the Rock 
of Burnt Stones, and Procida. They are extremely friable; a flight ftroke with a- 
hammer will break them into pieces; whereas the enamels of molt other volcanos, as 
we fhall fee in their refpe&ive places, poffefs confiderable hardnefs, and a much greater 
than that' of common glafs. I imagine this defeft may be caufed by the fea water which 
is mixed with them, and raifed from the fea by the a&ion of fire and aeri-form fluids. 
Thus we know that thofe liquid vitreous fubftances which are congealed and confoli- 
dated in water, are much more friable than when hardened in the air. I am confirmed 
in this opinion by obfirving, that a number of cracks and fiffures are to be found in thefe 
enamels, an appearance we likewife obferve in glafc which has been dropped into water 
while in a flate of fufion. It is to be remarked that thefe enamels, while they were 
fluid have received within them feveral extraneous bodies; as pieces of tufa and lava, 
lands and earths of various kinds, which are found yvithin them more or lefs calcined. 

It is probable from the final 1 diftance between Procida and the Rock of Burnt Stones,, 
that thty'once were joined, and have been feparated, in the courfe of a long feries of 
years, by the a&ion of the fea. 
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CHAP. V.— ischia. 

The Caflle of Ifchia founded on a rock of lava and tufa.—Singular fpccies of /wallows , 
which make their ncjls at its top, and on the higher eminences of the ijland.—Lava of 
the Arfo deferibed.—Its pumices originate from the horn-Jlone.^-Thc opinion of fome volca¬ 
nic naturalijls , that the lava of the Arfo, which ftowed in 130;, ftill J,mokes, ill founded. 
—Lavas and pumices fcattcred between the city of Icfbia and the Arfo.—Conical moun¬ 
tain, called the Rotara, compofcd cf lavas and pumices,—is the only one in the ijland which 
v contains enamels.—The high mountain of St- Niccola, probably, at Jirft, roj'e out of the 
fea. — Volcanic fubftances of that mountain. — Some* of thofe fubftances yield fiilphaie of alu- 
mine (alum J. —Excurflon round the Jhore of Ifchia.—Volcanic produdlions found there .— 
Ferrugineous fandabundant on that ijland.—Is found to be all cryjlallizecl. — Enquiries con¬ 
cerning its origin .— No prifmat 'tc configuration in the lavas which fall into the fea.—The 
affertion of fome modern writers, that the lavas of the Jhcres cf Ifchia are a nidus for 
the pholades, greatly to be doubted.—The Stoves of Ifchia , the only probable indication of 
a remaining internal conflagration.—Conjiderablc diminution of this ijland.—Difference be¬ 
tween the volcanic materials of Ifchia and thofe of the other Phlcgrean Fields.—Singular 
property of the feltfpars of the ifchian lavas, which melt in aglafs furnace, whereas thofe 
of other lavas arealmoft always infuflble by its beat. 

THE volcanic fubftances of which this ifland, eighteen miles in circuit, is internally 
compofed, prove, beyond the poflibility of doubt, that it owes its origin to fire. The 
obfeure epochs of the eruptions of thel'e fubftances have been fixed, by conje&ure, by 
M. Niccola Andria, the learned Profeffor Royal in the Univerfity of Naples, in his in- 
terefting work, entitled, Dellc Acque Ter mail*, in which, before he treats of the warm 
fprings of Ifchia, he gives a detail of the natural hiftory of the country, in which he 
-difplays equal learning and ingenuity. To this work I refer the curious reader, who 
will find it extremely inftrudive. • . , 

I (hall, however, according to the plan I originally propofed to myfelf, proceed to 
deferibe the principal productions of this ifland which ovye their origin to (ire, adding 
fuch remarks as the fubject may feem to render neccflary. I (hall begin therefore at 
the caftle of the city of Ifchia, which is built on a rock furrounded by the fea, and a 
little more than a quarter of a mile in circuit. Lava and tufa are the two component 
fubibgtoes of this rock. The former is different in its'•appearance, according to the 
different places in which it is found ; but its qualities appeared to me to be fubftantially 
the fame. Its bafe is hornftone: it is compad, of a moderate hardnel's, an earthy ap¬ 
pearance ; of a black colour externally, but greyilh within. Its dead lurid hue is di« 
verfified by a few fparkling rhomboidal feltfpars. 

Th^ furnace produced from it a very cympad enamel^ of a mixed colour, between 
that of honey and dark blue, without any alteration in the feltfpars. 

The tufa has no quality by which it is diftinguilhed from th(|fcommon. 

On examining the diredion of the tufa and the lava, it was found to continue the 
fame in the neighbouring mountain, which is feparated from the rock by a narrow chan¬ 
nel of the fea: whence it is obvious to infer, that feveral currents have defeended from 
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the'mpantain and plunged into the water, thus forming the rock, which has been abi¬ 
ded from the ifland by the af'tion of the waves. ' 

A number of black and white fwallows * make their nebs in did':rent parts of tins 
cable, and in the clefts of flic rock. The beep and lofty rocks of the ifiand, likewife, 
afford a fecure retreat to thefe birds of paflage. 

Leaving the cable and the city «t Ifchia, and proceeding about a mile to the web, we 
meet with a torrent of lava, called the slrfo, (or Burnt Ground,) which is the # mo(t re¬ 
cent of any in the ifland, fince it flowed in 1302, and is duferibed by Villani, in his 
Hxbory of Florence. It extended about half a mile in breadth, and about a mile and a 
half in length, and would have flowed farther, had it hot met the foa, in which it was 
buried. The courfe of the torrent appears interrupted by eminences and defconts, a fid, 
at fome dibance, prefents to the eyatthc rcfemblance of an immenfe number of large 
heaps of mulberries confufedly thrown together. It has no vifible crater, if by that 
term we underband, as is ufual, a mouth more or lefs enlarged towards the edges, and 
contracted at the bottom ; for the lava iffued from a narrow cleft at the foot of Mount 
Tripeta, Though it is little lefs than five centuries fince this lava flowed, a gloomy 
fterility reigns upon it; it does nor produce a lingle biade of grafs, and only affords, in 
fome places, a few arid and ufelefs plants of the lichen, or liverwort. On the furface, 
and for a little depth, it is light and fpongy, and cafiiy crumbles; but deeper, it be¬ 
comes denfe and harder. The fame is obfervable in many lavas, and is the natural effedt 
of the laws of gravity : the lighter parts of a liquid mals rifing to the furface, and the 
heavier finking to the bottom. 

This lava is of the horn-bone bafe, and has an earthy ground. Its colour is different 
in different places, and varies from that of iron to a reddifh black. The fcltfpars incor¬ 
porated in it are cxiremely numerous, and, when attentively examined, in fome fpeci- 
mens, may induce us to conclude that the fire which produced this torrent mub have 
been extremely violent; fince we find the fcltfpars more or lefs melted, though gene¬ 
rally, thofe included in lavas appear not to have undergone the leab alteration. When 
we take the lava of the Arfo from fome depth, in the middle of the current, we find this 
fufion of the fcltfpars extremely apparent. Some appear transformed into little globes, 
or cylinders ; others have been only melted on one fide, on which they have loll their 
cryballized form, though they have preferved it entire in other parts. In fome cavities 
of the lava# where the fufion of the fcltfpars has been more confiderable, we meet with 
Angular appearances, which well deferve notice. Sometimes the melted felrfpar hangs, 
as it were, in the air, attached only by fome radiating threads of the lava itfelf, in the 
centre of which it hangs ; «v.-l«ilo another, melting in the fide of a cavity, takes tjfclhape 
of a tranfparcnt concave veil. Even thol'c that have not undergone fufion exhibit dc- 
cifive figns ol a brong calcination. They arc extremely friable, and their fhining 
changeable colour is in many places turned to a dead white. In confequence of this 
cahination, the cryltals arc often * o longer found entire, but fcattered here in finall 
fragments in the body of the lava. Thole in the lava on the fidcs of the current arc 
lefs injured, and their cry Hal libation is in quadrangular faces. 

As the volcanic fire h||l reduced many of the feltfpars in this lava to a bate of fufion, 
I determined to try what effett I could produce on them in the furnace; but though l 
kept them there two days, I could only obtairt a fimple calcination. 

M. Dolomieu, fpeaking of the ifland of Ifchia, tells us that the eruption of the Arfo, 
though we know it continued two years, never produced any pumice, but only black 
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fcorits *. It is true I couM only find {coriaceous lava on the furface, and folicf lava in 
the internal parts, through the whole length of the courfe of the torrent, except at the 
aperture Whence it had thnved ; where, amidlt a great quantity of fragments,of lava, I 
found feveral pieces of pumice lb completely charaderifed,'that there was no danger of 
confounding them with the light and parole fcorfie, which have been frequent>y by per¬ 
sons of infufficient difeermuenr, taken for pumices. Thefe belides b.ing dry and rough 
to the touch, were fibrous, with long fibres, vitreous, extremely light, {Lining, and brit¬ 
tle ; whereas the texture of the fcoriac and fcoriaceous lava of the Arfois granulous, or 
foconfufed tl^at no flvadow of a fibre appears; nor have they much friability. In other 
refpeds, thefe pumices of the Arfo agree in fubitance with the fcoriac and lava of the 
lathe place ; the felt {pars in them..are alike, and equally affected by the fire. This ob- 
fervation proves therefore, that the horn-llonc, by*a violent lire may be changed into a 
true pumice, though this tranfmutation rarely happens. 

The above-mentioned French natural!!!: likewile afferts, that the lava of*the Arfo {fill 
fmokes in many places; and that? the white tunics which rife from it are very vilible in 
the morning when much dew has fallen. 

This affevlion, though it mult appear fomewhat extraordinary, would certainly merit 
belief, had M. Dolomieu himlelf been an eye-witnels to the fact; which had he been, he 
certainly would have told us. As however he only exprelfes himlelf in general terms, it 
is probable he relied on the information of others. The Abbe Hreilluk and myfelf made 
our obfervations on the Arfo, at the mod proper time for difeovering thefe fumes. We 
repaired' thither at fun-rife, and palled there the gre.uelt part of a morning in which 
there was no want of dew; but our eyes fought this wonderful appearance in vain. Nor 
could we learn that it had been feen by any other perfons; thole at lead of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the vicinity whom we interrogated on the fubjed, and they w'ere not few, nor 
people likely to deceive us, all declared that they had never feen either fmcke, vapour, 
or mill, arife from the Arfo. However notuithihnding this, 1 will not take upon tno 
abfolutdy to deny the ia6t. 1 will only fay, that I find it difficult to overcome my doubts: 
nor am I convinced by the inltances adduced by M. Dolomieu, of fome lavas of Etna 
which have not yet ceafed to ftnoke, though they were ejeded in 1762; fince the 
time eh pled in the latter calc is only twenty.fix years, but in the other four hundred 
and eighty-lix. „ 

On my return to the city of Ifchia, I met with three lavas rifing from the earth like 
huge rocks. The bale of all the three was the horn-ftone, but they were dillinguilhed 
from each other by certain exterior charaders. 

One of them was of a cinereous colour, of a coarfe grain, but compad, dry, and 
rough to the touch. In its external appearance it was not unlike to fome fund-it ones. 

The fecond was of a ground entirely earthy: its compadnjfs, weight, and hard nc Is 
were however greater than thofe of the firft lava. 

The third, in its recent fractures, was halt vitreous; gave fparks with Heel, but lan¬ 
guidly ; and was more fixed, heavy, and hard than the two others. 

All thefe three lavas had an argi laceous feent, and contained numerous feltfpars 
fo brilliant and perfed that they appeared to have entirely eluded the violence of the 
fire. 

A number of detached pumices accompanied thefe lavas, which tlmy refembk d in 
their general qualities; they contained feltipars and liioerls, but both reduced to a begin* 
ning llate of fufion. 

• Catalogue Raifoanec det Produits ds l’Etna. 
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But no part of the ifland fo abounds with pumices as the Rotaro, a mountain fituated 
between Cafamicciola and the city of I’chia. This mountain is of a conical fttape, a'd 
compoi'ed of tufa, pumices, and enamels. It appears to have been produced by a thick 
and llimy eruption, and is divided into fcveral jirata, particularly diltinguifhabie in the 
road called Via del Rotaro. Between thefe llrata there is an imincnfc quantity of pu¬ 
mices, differing in their fine, colours, and deidity j but fimilar in their texture, which 
in all is fibrous. They contain various f-ltlpurs, which manifoit a beginning /uiion. 
They do not form continued currents, as we obferve in many of the pumices of Lipai i, 
but are found in detached pieces ; yet fo cli'noled, that in many places they form beds 
or ftrata. It appears extremely probable, that the volcano, after an eruption of tufa, 
threw up a Ihower of pumices, which fal irg on the tufa produced a bed or flratum, 
upon which another eradiation formed another tufaceous flratum, that was again covered 
with another fhovver of pumices; and thus by alternate ejections of tufaceous and pumi- 
ceous matters, a great part of the conical mountain was formed. The extent of the 
pumices, in the direction of the Via del Rotaro , is more than a mile ; and they princi¬ 
pally abound in the more elevated places, where thofe mod proper for the purpoies for 
which thefe Hones are ufed in Italy, may be collected in great abundance. 

Intermixed with the pumices and tufa, we find many pieces of enamel, the thicknefs 
of which is from an inch to a foot and a half, and even two feet. Thefe were proba¬ 
bly thrown out at the time when the above-mentioned mountain was formed. They 
are of a black colour, and yield to the flrokes of a hammer much more than the enamels 
of the Rock of Burnt Stones and Procida. Like them, they abound in feltfpars, and 
prefent the ufual rhomboidal figure. The Rotaro is the only place in Ifchia which af¬ 
fords enamels. 


It feems as if if might be confideml as an invariable rule, that among the mountains 
of different elevation which have given hirth to volcanic iffmds, that which rid s above 
the reft, and is commonly placed in the centre, was fnft produced bv the fire; and that 
thofe which furround it, and by their junction and extent form the'body of the ifland 
are the work of fucceeding eruptions, which have i fluted either from the crater of the pri¬ 
mitive mountain, or from the lateral and lower craters, whence have been ejected that 
aggr gate of fubaltern and fucedfively bwer mountains, bv winch the molt elevated 
which occupies the centre i* lurrmmded. In this manner we perceive leveral of the 
Eolian ifles to have been formed. Such alfo has been the origin of Ifchia; where the 
mountain of St. Niccola, which in earlier times was called Epopeo, and which is in the 
centre of the ifland, and-higher than the red, was no doubt the lirlt that towered above 
the waves. The conflitufm*lub(lances of this mountain are of various kinds. A have 
con fuler ed, with fome attention, thofe on tiie fide of Lacco, which are Hones tliatlii the 
fame manner as thoie ofS. i.vr..ra, have undergone a decompofnion probably to be at- 
tiibuted to fiiipiiureous acids, it iioni tlie reletnblar.ee <>i elicit? we may ar> r ue a fimi- 
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not loft its native fplendour. Th>n lock, which <:ocs not a; near to have fuff Ted f u - 

uon, is whmfli, and changed in inch a maftner that it wilt‘not refill a blo-v of the 
hammer. 


Proceeding towards the fummit of the Epopeo, we meet nit!; 
partly of the horn-done bafe, and partly of that of the petro-fdex 
the argilla occupies no.' mall part. The lavas of this latter quality, 
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by the fulphureous adds, are of a black hue, of confiderable compadfnefs, give fparks 
freely with ftecl, and in their fractures, and fometimes externally, prefent a lilicenus 
appearance. Their odour is fenfibly argillaceous. Thefe petrofiliceous lavas are not 
funple, but contain within them fome finall flakes of feltfpaf and mica. 

In the furnace they melt into a l'ubftance of the colour and lultre of pitch, in which 
however the white feltfpars appear, or rather are coftfpicuous. 

Thefe lavas are found to be varioufly decompofed by the'acids, in the fame manner 
as is oblVrvable in thofe of Solfatara. In fome places they are covered with a thin vhitifli 
cruft, light, loft to the touch, which attaches to the tongue, and is extremely friable. 
In others this cruft is fome inches deep,‘and in others it extends through the whole 
thicknefs of the lava. Sometimes we find it fo foftened that it has become pulverous j. 
and there is a great quantity of white dull on the brow of the mountain. We may 
therefore conclude that the fulphureous acids have there been very abundant, and of 
long duration; though now there is no perceivable fign of any fuch exhalations. 

• We know that formerly in Ilchta the fulphate of alumine v.alum) was extracted for 
commercial purpofes ; and according to M. Andria, who has been before cited, the ma- 
nufatlure of this fait was principally carried on at Catrico, a place fituated above Lacco, 
on the higher eminences of the F.popeo. He informs us however, that he was not able, 
after the inoll careful and minute refearch, to difeover any remaining veftige of fulphate 
of alumine. I will candidly ftato what I myfelf oblerved. 

I collected a number of lpecimens of the different lavas of Catrico and the environs. 
They arc generally compact, very white, and homogeneous to the eye ; but they differ 
from each other by the following exterior characters. Some are moderately heavy and 
hard ; in their recent fractures, and frequently without, they are linooth ; and in the 
centre of lome we find a fmall nucleus ol black'fh lava, but little decompofed. Others 
are very light, may be lcratched by the nail, are rough and lomewhat pulverous in their 
faftures, and lcarcely ever contain within them any relidue not decompofed. In fhort, 
the former lavas have undergone lei's change by the fulphureous acids than the latter. 
When I firft examined on the fpot the fragments ot thefe two lavas, I could not per- 
-ceive by the tafte any fymptom of the fulphate of alumine j but when 1 hijd con¬ 
veyed my fpecimens to Pavia, together with other volcanic fubltancts, and placed 
them in my cabinet, on large tables, after fome months 1, oblerved the following ap¬ 
pearances : 

In the lavas of Catrico and its vi> initv, which had been lefs affettod by the acids, I 
could difeover no trace of alum ; hut in the other lavas of the fame fituation, which had 
been more changed by the laid acids, I perceived the fwtfeiifli and aftringent tafte of 
that fait; and could diicover a wlulilh thin coat of the fame, which entirely incrufted 
them. 

At the end of ffx months the thicknefs of this coat was a quarter of a line ; after 
which, 1 did not perceive it to incrcafe in thicknefs. I made new fraCfurcs in thefe 
lavas', and continually difeovered new coats of the fulphate of alumine ; and at the time 
I now write, which is twenty-feven months lince I brought the lpecimens of lava from 
lichia, they luil retain a thin faline crufl. 1 have alio fatisfaclorily afcertained the true 
nature of this fulphate of alumine, by the ordinary chemical proofs. 

As to the iecond fpecies of lava it never at any time exhibited any fign of the prefence 
of this fulphate ; nor have I been able to obtain it bv calcination, and a method fimilar 
to that which is employed in the territory bf Civita Veechia for extracting alum from 
fuch argil aceous Hones. 


Thefe 

* 
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Thefe obfervations however fufficiently pr&ve, that this valuable fait might Gill be ob* 
tained at lfchia ; nor Ihould it excite furprife that, when on the fpot 1 coylu no> difeover 
it by the tafte ; fince the humidity of the night, the dew, and (till more the rains, had 
disputed it as fad as it efflorefeed. As the fpecies of decompofed lava in which I dif- 
covered it, is found in very large quantities on ‘the Epopeo, this branch of commerce, 
which has been lo long n eg letted m lfchia, might doubtlefs be revived with very great 
advantage. 

Befides the places I have mentioned, I examined this ifland in many others,.without 
difeovering any novelty worthy of remark; but I could not entirely fatisfy myself with 
fueh excurfiuns. When I lirll formed the defigri of attentively examining lfchia and the 
Folian ifles, 1 refolved not only to make my researches in their interior parts, but to 
coaft their fhores in a boat, landing at fuch places as appeared the molt fuitable to my 
enquiries* In this manner I met with many volcanic bodies, which I llioulJ have fought 
in vain within the ifland; either becaufe they do not exilt there, or becaule they are 
rendered inacceffible by the rocks and precipices with which they are furrounded, or 
which they themfelves form. The coalls of the volcanic ifles are alfo clothed with lavas, 
which run out into the fca, and which in fotne places, by tracing them upwards, dif¬ 
eover the crater or mouth from which they have ilfued. Laltly, by coalting the Ihores 
of the iflands, we may be enabled to determine whether the prilinutic lavas owe their 
origin to the fea; many writers of repute having aliened that the regularity of their 
form arifes from the fudden congelation that takes place on their precipitating into the 
fea-water, which caufes them to take the lhape of regular prifinatic columns? a con¬ 
figuration which they affirm is only found in places adjoining to the fea. 

For thefe real'ons I determined, after having examined the higher parts of the ifland, 
to proceed to confider the lower j and took my departure from Lacco by water, coalt¬ 
ing the ifland on the left. The firft mountain which prefented itfelf was the Vico, 
partly formed of tufa, and partly of two currents of lava, which dclcend into the fea. 
The colour of the firft, which is of a horn-ftone bafe, is between the grey and iron 
colour : it is of an unequal grain, earthy, and moderately hard ? and abounds in felt- 
fpar$, fpme is thin plates, others in prifins, and both confpicuous for their brilliancy. 

The other lava, which is of the fame bafe, and contains fimilar feltfpars, is lefs com- 
patt, more earthy, and conffquently lei's hard : its colour is partly cinereous, and partly 
grey. Thefe two lavas, in their defeent, have railed themfelves into litte mounts, and are 
of a confiderabie thicknd’s. 

Farther on is Monte /.aro, formed towards the fea by a river of lava extending a mile 
in length, and nearly tvwo in breadth. It appears to have been generated by feveral 
lucceflive eruptions, which have confolidated one after the other, The bale of this lava 
is horn-ftone, and it contains mica and feltfpars. It is various in its colour, being in 
fome parts of the current of a more or leis reddifh blue, in others cinereous, and in 
others white. The mica, which is black, and efptcially ce>n!picuous in the white pieces, 
though it lias not undergone lufion, has loft its lultre, and acquired a much greater 
degree of friability than it naturally has. The fame has not happened to the feltfpars, 
which are as well prd'erved as if they had never been expofed to the fire. They give 
fparks plentifully with (teel, have a beauteous changeable lultre, are of a vitreous funi- 
tranlp.uvnt whitenofs, and being broken, are detached with difficulty. This Ipecies of 
lava l'o abounds with them, that they occupy the full half of its volume. The greater 
part are prifins. 

Another lava makes a part of the fame current of Monte Zaro. This, though it k 
likewife of a horn-ftone bafe, differs from the former by being onc-.hird lefs heavy, and 
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of an earthy appearance; whereas that 0/ the other is fomewhat vitreous. Its colour 
in the n>ote internal patts is reddifh ; but in the external anochreous yellow. On the 
furface elpecialiy it is nunifellly decompiled ; for it is become fo foft that it may be 
(craped with a kmfi*. But thecaufc which has produced this fupcrficial decompofition 
in the lava has not injured the feltfpars, which are extremely period, and in this lava 
may be caliiy extracted to examine their figure, which is hexagonal with rhomboidal 
(aces. Some of them are half an inch in length, though others are not more than a 
line. - 

Thenbottom of Monte '/aro, which is vafhed by the fea, is covered with a vitreous 
(and ; which viewed v ith a ten's, appears’lo conlilt of a number of particles of feltfpars, 
which by liquefa&ion have had their angles blunted, and been reduced to a roundith 
figure. They belong to the feltfpars oi the lad-mentioned lava. 

From the termination of Monte '/aro to the beginning of Monte Impefcitorc is a 
long and ample trad, almod entirely tulaceous, Scattered over with rapilh , as the Nea¬ 
politans call it ; or as a naturalilb would fay, with fragments of pumice. 

The fide of Monte Imperatore which over hangs the ica, derives its origin from a 
very lingular fpecies of lava. I have already ipoken of the abundance of felt!pars in the 
lava of Monte Zaro ; but in this they are found fo prodigioully numerous, that at fine 
view they appear to conflitute the entire fubdance. It is needfary to break it, and coit- 
fider f the pieces attentively, to perceive that it has a bale, which is ol a yellow i(h earthy 
horn-done, eafily friable, to very fmall quantifies of which the feltfpars are feebly at¬ 
tached. Their crydallization is in rhomboidal faces of various fizes, from a line to three 
quarters of an inch. To this little earthy bale are likcwile attached various fmall feales 
of black hexmdrous mica. 

The fame Monte Imperatore prefents us on the fide of the fea with large quantities of 
another lava; which, excepting a very few’ particles of yellow mica, and Come diil fewer 
microfcopic feltfpars, nray be confidered as fimple. This likewilc has for its bale the 
horn-flone. The lava appears to have iffited from the mouth of the volcano at differ¬ 
ent times, as we find currents which have flow ed over cut rents, intermixed in a flrange 
and confufed manner. ’ - 

Leaving the Monte Impcratf.ro, we next arrive at the Callc di Patixa ; a place on the 
flior*; from which rifes a very high and large rock of lava, interrupted by lome protuber- 
ances, that attract the cy.e at a didunce and invite obfervalion, w hich they certainly merit, 
as they coniid of beautiful groups of numerous rough rornboidal feltipais, fume two 
inches in length. They are of a yellowifh white, trail ip an nt in a flight degree, of a 
vitreous appearance, a changing alpect, a foliating texture* and imnifelt th, i»* li.u'iln.Js 
by the quantity of l’parks they give with Itcel. Many hundreds oi mem gto. pad toge¬ 
ther, form roundilh maids ol half a toot, a foot, and two feet in thick nils, v. hi._h .it 
ti'.eir k wtr extremity ate let in the lava. 'I hough, as has ! ecu fat I, they arevttv land; 
vet by the means of certain (ilfures they contain, they may eafily bo divided into nu ill 
pieces, either of the parallclopipedon or rhomboidal form. Whence it appears that they 
have been injured by fume extern. 1 agetit, but which firms to have had no o lau 11 to 
fitfijiliureou, acid vapours, as we do not perceive the fin.died indication of tin V, *.;tiier 
iu die f.fitfp irs or in the lava which contains them. This agent however, wfi.it. ver it 
in.,y have bc.n, has produced a considerable die ft on the lava, which is corroded in 
every pari ; and it i. in contequence of its being fo deeply coriodod, that the groups ol 
feltipais have been left uncovered, fo that ih’ey may eafily with an iron point be extracted 
entire. 
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This fad appeared to mc.thc more defending of remark, as in all my former volcanic 
researches I had never met with any Similar : nor indeed have l lince; the feltfpars of 
other lavas being never grouped, or forming a kind of tumours, but feattfred and diftri- 
hiued within them in equal guantiti -s. Hut in what manner are v.e to confnler tliefe 
turnouts ? Are they extraneous bodies that hav.e been by accident included within the 
Java while it was in a fluid hate? This is poflible ; but it appears to me much more 
natural to fupnole that they appertained to the itony fubltance which has bten changed 
into lava by the violence of the lire. I would therefore thus explain this phenomenon. 
Since as we iiave already obf-rvtd, the fchfpars (and tlie fame may be a dinned of the 
Ihocr’sj are not the produce or confequence of the fire, as they are found to cxilf in 
many of the primordial jocks; it appears moll probable tint they were formed within 
thole rocks when they were in a Hate of fluidity, or at leall fuiiici. inly approaching it. 

I mean to (ay, that then the integrant particles of the felt! purs by their powerful a fe¬ 
nny, united in chryhallized mafics. Wh tv they were at a certain diflauce from each, 
other they united, forming complete cryllals; but where thc-y weie tinekly dn.'huvd, 
their tumultuary union produced groups >.l cryllals, t»’.v greater part oi winch uv-re ot 
irregular forms. 1 he fame may be oblerved in 1 hits, mums, and clpecially in quarix.ue 
and lparry cryllals. Thus, witli refpecl to the ieitfpars in this lava: tie v are contained 
in every part of it ; and where there is .my (pace interpofed between them, their cryltul- 
lization is period ; but very impeded in their groups I have deferibed, and probably 
from the eaufe iuggellcd above. 

This lava, like the preceding, has for its bafe the horn-hone; and the external appear¬ 
ance ot its current refcmbles that of a 11 ream which precipitating from a height, has been 
fuddenly congealed and hardened by cold. It abounds therefore in inequalities, eleva¬ 
tions, and defeents; and on oblerving its prim ip d track, witich palfes by the Calle di 
Panza, we are led to expect that the aperture whence it flowed lies higher in the direc¬ 
tion of that place where it is in fad found. 

A llrong wind riling from the fouih, though it did not prevent me from coahing the 
bland, hindered me from landing, as the re was danger of being dallied on Come rock by 
the violence of the waves. 1 could therefore only obferve at a diltance a variety of la¬ 
vas, am] a groat quantity of tufa, which being continually beaten and diminilhed bv the 
waves, form precipices and clidx hanging over the lea. 

1 however continued my.refearrhes by removing to the northern fide of the if]and, 
where I whs haltered from the wind ; but I did not find that the volcanic productions 
to be met with here prdent. d any novelty. They were aimoit all oi the horn-hone 
bale, and filled as ulual.with cryth.llixed feltfpav. 

1 did not iail to colled? vt! examine the land of the other parts of the 11 i... id where 
I landed, as well that of the (bore near .viontv ','uru. I brand it as I expected, to be 
of the fame nature with the volcanic productions the foot of which it was iound. The 
greater portion of the fund confided how., ver ol boall fragments of felt l pars; that being 
the- hone wife!) moll abounds in the!a lavas, ami which bdL refills the viciiutiides of the 
feufons, and every extriulie injury. 

1 mult not omit ro mention the ferrugineoes famf which we meet wirh in m.anv narts 
of the iliand, ami which is e'peciaily abundant on the fa Ihore. It not only moves the 
magnetic needle, but is llrongly attracted by the loadfione. r ] his land is well known in 
Naples and otlmr places ; but one of its qualities which I difeovere.! with the aflillance 
of a lens, has not to my knowledge been hitherto oh'T ved. At the frit view I imagined 
with the generality of naturalihs, that it muff conblt of very minute particles of iron, of 
entirely irregular ihape, like thole of lapidarious funds. Such in fact, they appeared to 
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the naked eye; but, by the aid of a good lens, I difcovered with plcafmg futprife, that 
every grain was the fragment of a cryltal, or a complete fpecular cryltal of iron. Of 
the latter til ere were not more than three or four among every hundred grains. . Thclb 
finall material cryltals are formed of two quadrangular pyramids united at the bafe, and 
every-tide of the pyramid is a rectangular or ifol'cles triangle. Bui m general we meet 
with only the fragment of a cryltal, and perceive that the part wanting has been deflroyed 
by the action of the waves of the lea on the ferrugineous land ; many ol the grains ex¬ 
hibiting their angles blunted, and having alfumcd a globofe figure. 

r f his land is not confined to lfchia; it is like wife found in cmlklerable quantities on 
the fltore v Pozzuolo. But what is its origin ? It is certain that this iron could not thus 
have cryltallized without having a bafe, or point of iupport ; and in the voleanized 
countries, no fubftance prefents itl'elf more proper for luch a bale than the lava, on and 
within which it has alfumed this configuration: but it mull be allowed that this lava has 
been dcltroycd by length of time, fince, among the innumerable fpecimens 1 have ob- 
ierved in thefe countries, I have not found one which exhibited fimilar martial cryltals. 

While making the circuit of this ifland, I continually had in niy recollection the opi¬ 
nion of thofe naturalifts who, as I have mentioned above, maintain that the formation 
of prifmatic lavas owes its origin to the fudden immerfion of the flowing lava into the 
water. I could not have wifhed a better opportunity to form a judgment on this hy- 
pothefis, than I here found; where a multitude of currents of lava, in different direc¬ 
tions, appear to have ruffled into the fea, in which they arc ftill vifible to a confiderablc 
depth. But I did not meet with one that had afliuned any inch regular form, or any 
other rcfembling it; either among the lavas above the water, thole which touch its 
furfacc in their del'cent, or thofe immerfed within it, as far at lead as the eye could 
difeern. 

From the obfervations I made while coaffing this little ifland, I was likewife ftrongly 
induced to doubt of a fa& exprefsly aflerted by M. Andria, in thefe words; “ 'fhe lavas, 
in fome places near the fea ihorc, are found full of holes made by the pholades; at 
leaft I am of opinion they are to be attributed to thofe animals, though I could not find 
in them any fragments of their fhellsi” 

He then immediately proceeds to rcafon on this faft : “ It is manifeft chat the 
pholades were directed by inffinct to make their lodgements here; but they could not 
do this till after a long time, when the lava was become fixed and folid.” . 

I {hall not venture exprefsly to contradict this allertion, as I was not able to examine 
the whole fliore of lfchia; and, even if I had examined it, 1 fliould ftill have dif. 
trulted my refearchcs ; fince I could not have been certain that I had explored the 
precife places of which he fpeaks, as they are not diftinclly delcribed. I fliall only 
candidly lay, that I greatly fear there is fome miltake, fince 1 never met with any lavas, 
or other vulcanic fubflances, which had been made the habitation of the pholas, whether 
by that name he underliands the nrytilus llthopbagus or the pholas dallylas of Linnaeus. 
In my refearchcs relative to marine animals, I have given particular attention to thofe' 
which pierce and inhabit fub-aqueous Hones. I have examined, with the utmoft care, 
the volcanic fubflances of Etna, which are bathed by the fea, thofe of the Eolian ifles, 
and fome of thofe of Vefuvius. Nothing is more frequent than to find on thefe, vari¬ 
ous kinds of teflaceous animals, as oyfters, ferpules, Iepadcs, and various others of 
the fame fpecies ; but I never found them pierced by pholades, or any other apimals 
which corrode fofiil fubltances. I have, found thefe animals in places nqt volcarijc, 
though hot in all, as I have obferved that they never make their lodgements but ip caU 
careous {tones, of which kind the lfchian lavas, and in general, other lavas, are not. 

7 I, there- 
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1 therefore incline to fufpeft that Tome other cavities, refembling thofe iwhich are the 
- wort of the pholades, have deceived M. Andria. • I could at leaf! wifh that , he would 
•afeertain the fad by repeating his obfervations on the fpot, as, (hould't be eftablilhed, 
it would, in my opinion, be the only example of the kind ever difcovered in volca- 
nized (tones. 

1 employed three days in examining this ifland; and, during my refearches, carefully 
obferved whether I could difcem any fmoke or vapour ariftng from the ground, 
whence it might be concluded that the volcanic conflagrations, were not entirely extin- 
guilhed; but I could not difcover the lead appearance of the kind, nor had any been 
obferved by the oldeft inhabitants of the vicinity, of .whom I made the mod: careful, 
enquiries. The ftoves of Ifchia may, however, induce us to be of a contrary opinion. 
It is well known that thefe fto-ves are filled with warm aqueous vapours, which con¬ 
tinually iffue from cracks and fiffures in the lava, and which, though they have fome of 
the noxious qualities common to volcanic exhalations, are extremely beneficial in many 
diforders. Thefe certainly can only be produced by a heat which, whatever may be 
the caufe of it, raii'es the iubterraneous water in vapour. 

This ifland, when it was firft produced by conflagrations in ancient, and, to us, un¬ 
known times, mult have been of much greater extent than it is at prefent. The fouth- 
em fide, expofed to a fea which beats againfl: it without any interpofing obftacle, and 
formed in many places of tufa, one of the leaft hard of volcanic fubftances, mult have 
been confiderably worn away and diminifhed; and this diminution mull continually in- 
creafe. Time, which changes and deftroys every thing, has likewifq produced a great 
alteration in the interior parts of the ifland. From the fummit of Epopeo, we difcover 
a number of conical eminences ; but their internal craters no longer exift, nor do we 
find in Ifchia incontefHblc traces of a Angle one, fince thofe depths and ample cavities, 
thofe refemblances of theatres and amphitheatres, which we obferve around us, may be 
equally the effect of fire or water. 

I (hall conclude thefe obfervations by an important reflection on the volcanic ma¬ 
terials of Ifchia. Thefe are different from thofe o.f the other Phlegrean fields. Except 
the mountain Vefuvius, the extenfive plain on which the city of Naples (lands, the 
furrftuftding liills to the north, the north-weft, and the weft, the craters of the lakes 
Agnano and Averno, many parts of Solfatara, Monte Nuovo, the promontory of Miieno, 
Procida, &c. they are the ri?fult of tufaceous fubftances. Thefe are, in faft, not want¬ 
ing in Ifchia ; but the predominant part of its compofition is various kinds of rock, and 
principally the horn-(lone. The eruption of the Arfo, likewifo, which is the lad con¬ 
flagration of which we *have # any knowledge, is compofed of the fame (lone. The fub- 
ftances, therefore, which have furnifhed aliment to the different conflagrations of Ifchia, 
have had their centre in thofe argillaceous rocks, which by the above-mentioned erup¬ 
tion in 1302 (hewed that they were not then exhaufted. 

Thefe rocks, as we have feen, abound in cryftallized feltfpars, which in the furnace 
exhibit a quality we rarely meet with in the feltfpars of other lavas fubje&ed to the fame 
degree of heat. I mean their fufibility. If we except thofe of the Arfo, which do not 
yield to the fire, all the feltfpars of thefe lavas may be perfe&Iy liquefied. The lava, 
m which the feltfpars are contained, acquires a clear colour, and becomes (lightly tranf- 
parent; while in other parts it prefents an opaque and inperfeft enamel. If the quan¬ 
tity qf the feltfpars included.is more than double that of the lava, the product which 
reftrits is a true glafs, but foiftewhat lefs tsanfparent than fa&itious glafs; but when 
the feltfpars are iolitary, and not at all injured by the lava, like thofe of the Calle dj 
Vol. v» I Panza 
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Paeza, the gl<^fs is parted and extremely t&mfparent. It has no colour, is very com-: 
pad, and gives' i'parks llrongly with Heel. To bring it to this pcrfedion, it requires a 
lire of about two days. At the end of the fHt clay, the feltfpar is only reduced, to a 
paitc, fimilar to porcelain ; the pieces then conglutinate together, j’many exhibit ?. fetni- 
. vitrification, and the furface within the crucible is not horizontal and even, but has Ti¬ 
lings and cavities, according as the pieces have been put in : by continuing the fire, 
however it becomes level and fmooth. . 

Tlje profecution of thele experiments induced me to attempt to fufe, with the fame 
degree of heat, two other feltfpars which are not from volcanic countries} the one 
v being front Mount St. Gothr.rd, ;md the other from Baveno. Father Pini has the ho¬ 
nour of their difeovery. The firfl: is in ntafs, of a filming white, foliated, and very hard. 

I kept it in the furnace during eight-and-forty hours, but it had only contrafted a flight 
luperficiul vitreous appearance. When placed within two crucibles joined by their tops, 
with charcoal entirely furrounding them, in a furnace, the fire of which was violently 
excjted by the bellows for two hours, the angles of this feltfpar became blunted, and the 
pieces attached together, contra&ing a fmooth furface, and a milky whitenefs, but with¬ 
out Rny fenfible fufion taking place in the internal parts. 

The other feltfpar, from Baveno, is cryftallizcd in tetrahedrous prifms, opaque, lefs 
bard ( than the former, and of a reddiih yellow colour. After continuing forty-eight 
hours ift the furnace, a flight conglutination took place in the pieces, which had ac¬ 
quired at fpowy whitenefs. 

On comparing thefe two feltfpars and others contained in innumerable lavas, with 
thofe of the Ifchian lavas, we may conclude that it is very rarely that the fufion of thefe 
Hones'can be obtained by the utmoft heat of a glafs furnace. 

From thefe obfervations on the lavas of Ifchia we likewife learn another truth. Mi- 
neraiogifts have faid that fhoerls are more eafily fufible than feltfpars; becaufe they 
have, pbferved that the degree of heat in which the former fufe is infufficient to fufe the 
latter. But I have experienced that this aflertion is not always true; and it will bo 
feen in the coUrfe of this work, that the Ihoerls of fome lavas will refill the fame de¬ 
gree of heat in which the feltfpars o’f Ifchia are completely fufed. The paufe of this 
may be, either that the filex fometimes is lefs abundant in the feltfpars than in the ihoerls, 
or that their component principles are proportioned in fuch a manner, that the fufion 
. of fome is facilitated more than that of others, or becaufe they contain more iron, it 
being well known that this metal promotes the fufion of ftones. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI.— THE VALLEY OP WETELONA, NEAR CASSRTA. 

\ ■ 

The tufa found in this valley, compofed of fragments of pumice furroundcd by col. 
careous earths.—Pieces of enamel mixed with it.—This tufa different from other 
volcanic tufas.—Probability that it communicates with the volcanos of Naples and its 
environs f and perhaps alfo with thofe of the Agra. Romano and * Tufcany.—Means4 
prop fed to afeertain whether the Bay of Naples be the remains of an ancient volcanic 
crater , and to what dijlance within the fea the roots of Mount Vefuvius and thofe of 
Ifchia extend. 

AN excurfion from Naples to Caferta, and thence to the neighbouring aquedu&s, 
furnilhed me with an opportunity for new volcanic obfervations. Some miles before 
we arrive at the fmall city of Caferta, ennobled by the fuperb royal palace, which may 
be faid to confift of four grand palaces united in one by the hand of a mafter, we meet 
with calcareous earth, which continues to the aqueducts, dillant fix miles from that city, 
and which are a prodigy of art. They confift of a large and magnificent bridge, of 
the aftonifhing length of two miles, and of a proportionate breadth. Within this bridge 
runs a wide canal, brought from a mountain at the diftance of twenty-fix miles, which, 
palling through fubterranean conduits, Ikirts the fide of the hill, and defeends to Caferta, 
near the Royal Gardens. As the neighbouring mountains abound in calcareous ftone, 

I was notfurprized to find the pavement of the bridge formed of that ftone; but it 
fomewhat excited my attention when I perceived that the remainder of the edifice was 
conftructed with volcanic tufa, in which are mixed feme pieces of enamel. Sir William 
Hamilton has told us, that in the environs of Caferta, below a ftratum of vegetable earth 
four or five feet in thicknefs, we meet with cinders, pumices, and fragments of lava ; 
and that, on digging near the foundations of the above-mentioned aquedudls, volcanic 
earths^re dtfeovered. I therefore firft conjectured that the tufa had been procured 
from thefe fubterranean places; an opinion in which I was confirmed by obfervingthat 
the whole country round was calcareous, not excepting the higheft mountains, which 
were, nearly all, of the fame contexture and colour with the chains of hills between 
Naples and Loretto. One of the inhabitants of this part of the country, however, af- 
fured me that this tufa \yas»dug from a plain, about a mile dillant to the north, called 
the Valley of Metelona, of which 1 was convinced, on repairing to the fpot. This tufa, in 
feveral places, lies in heaps on each fide of the public road, principally near the Taverna , 
where we find the excavations, not within but above the ground, which have in part 
fupplied materials for thefe aquedu&s. This tufa is extremely porous, and being im- 
merfedin water attracts it forcibly, and with a flighriy lulling found, as is the cafe with 
other bibacious bodies. Like tufas in general, it has a moderate weight and confidence, 
is rough to the touch, and inclines to a yellow colour. But on a more minute examina- 
ation,it difeovers its original, and is found to be compofed of a mixture of final 1 frag¬ 
ments of pumice, and any piece of it detached from the mats will be found to contain 
fragments of that ftone. It appears as if compofed of fmall threads extended length- 
wile, which viewed with the lens are found to be Header filaments, extremely friable, 
and generally parallel to each other. It contains many cavities, within which the pum¬ 
ice appears changed into vitreous rails; we likewil'e find Hole globes of pumice, which 
have an external vitreous coat, butAvhich, within, have preferved their fibrous na’ure : 
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vial entcrprim, both from the difficulty of the way, and the cli(lance; as from Catania, 
whence it is uraal to fet out, it ir thirty miles to the fummit of Etna. On fuch a journey, 
like wife, we have to pafs through three different climates; jvhereas to go from Naples to 
Vefuvius (hould be rather called an excjurfion than a journey. We find alfo little dif¬ 
ference between the temperature of the air at the bottom of this latter mountain, and 
that of its fummit. Notwithstanding thefe difficulties, however, the gigantic ntajefty of 
the Sicilian volcano, its fublime elevation, and the cxten'five, varied, and grand prof- 
' pe£ts its fummit prefents, have induced the curious, in every age, to afeend and examine 
it; and not a few have tranfinitted to pofterity the obfervations they have made during 
‘ their arduous journey. 

Thefe examples would alone have ftrongly excited me to make the fame journey, and 
fimilar refearches ; but I had alfo a (till more powerful incentive in the undertaking in 
which I had engaged to travel through the Two Sicilies, in order to make obfervations 
on the volcanos, among which Etna muff principally claim my attention, as being the 
largeft and molt ftupendous of all that are, at prefent, in a (late of conflagration on the 
furface of the globe. I was, likewife, induced to believe that, notwithffanding lb many 
journeys to this mountain have already appeared, I might (till publifh mine ; and that 
for feveral reafons. bird, becaufe I flatter myfelf that I (hall be able to (late fomc ob¬ 
fervations which will be, in part at lead, new to the reader; fecondly, becaufe l (hall 
thus have an opportunity to examine many things related by the travellers who have 
preceded me, which do not always appear to bear (he damp of truth; and ladly, becaufe 
my remarks may furnifh fubjeds for ufeful difeuffion. 

I took my departure from Medina for Catania, a didance of fixty miles by fra, in a 
fmall velfel, coading dole upon the land all the way, to examine the fhore. On the 
fird of September L landed at the didance of fifteen miles from Medina, on a part of 
the fhore which forms there a head-land, where mariners are accultomed fometimes to 
make a (hort Hay. The fhore here was entirely of calcareous earth, except fome pieces 
of (battered detache 1 lava. The latter production excited in me fome doubts whether 
the expiofiops of Etna had ever reached to fo great a didance; but the mariners who 
were with me affined me, that thele pieces of lava had been brought from*the fhoie of 
Catania by veflels v\ ho had taken them in as ballatl, and left them here when they had no 
farther occafion for them, in confequence of having taken itbother lading. Of the truth 
of this account I was afterwards fatisficd, as I found this lava perfectly fimilar to that in 
the neighbourhood of Catania. 

The real eruptions of this volcano begin fird to appear, Jn thb form of rocks of dif¬ 
ferent elevations, which overhang the fea, at the didance of'thirty-feven miles front 
Medina, op the way to Catania ; and at the fame didance Etna is faintly feen to ffnoke, 
and majedically. raifes its head above the other mountains of Sicily. Wc had a clear 
view of it, the iky being free from clouds; and I began to entertain a hope that I 
fhould be able to vilit its highed fummit, fince it was not, as it frequently is, covered 
with fnow. 

Before we arrived at Catania, I landed at feveral places, to examine the fhore, which 
is entirely formed of lava. I was particularly attentive to its courfe and changeable 
ftrufture. The greater part of the lavas proceed in a right line from, the body of 
Mount Etna, with various inclinations to the level of the fea ; and many of them, hav¬ 
ing been broken by the violent (hocks of the \\aves, exhibit their various dratification, and 
(he w the different epochs in which they have flowed, by the difference of their flrata, 
and the coatings of vegetable earth more or lefs thtek interfperfed between thofe flrata. 

6 ' All 
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All thefe lavas, at letft thofe which I examined, are fimilar with refpcttfto their bafe, 
as they all derive their origin from the horn-done, and all contain within'them feltfpar- 
crydals. k •; 

I employed two days !n th'is coading voyage front Medina to Catania. The mate¬ 
rials of which the latter city is built arcfuch as might be expected in a vulcanized coun¬ 
try where (tones of any other than a volcanic nature arc not to be found but at a con- 
liderable didance. The edifices, both public and private, and even the walls of the 
city, are principally of lava; which has furniihed materials not only for the modern 
Catania, but alfo for that more ancient city,, which was entirely dedroyed by an earth¬ 
quake in the year 1693 I at * ts ru ' ns wheh dug up have all been found to confid 
of lava. We learn likewife from obfervations anterior to that fatal period, that lava 
has been met with under its foundations on the occafion of digging for wells * ; nor is 
it poilible for us to fjty to what depth the roots of the Etnean eruptions extend. If wc 
only take a view of the furfaceofthe territory of Catania, we every where meet with im- 
menfe accumulations of lava, among which the mod cmifpicious are the remains of that 
torrent which poured from one of the tides of Etna in 1669, inundated, withwide- 
fpreading ruin, a fpace of fourteen miles in length, and nearly four in breadth role over 
the walls of Catania, burying under it a part of the city and at length precipitated itfelf 
into the fea. 

It would be a fuperfluous labour were I to proceed to give a long and minute deferip- 
tion of this torrent of lava, which has been already fo amply deferibed by Mr. Brydonef. 
Count BorchJ , Sir William Hamilton §, and Riedcfel |j; though 1 cannut fay that 
the relations of four travellers, who repeat the fame things after each other, were much 
wanted ; (ince our illudrious countryman, the Italian Alphonfus Borelli, who was pre¬ 
sent at the time when this dreadful torrent of fire burft forth, wrote a work exprefsly 
to deferibe it f. It appears to me preferable to prefent the reader with the view, with 
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Mrt B.^done'is the only one of thefe travellers who mentions Borelli. He cites four obfci vations 
from him j but perverts them, to give them more an air of the marvellous. 

He fays, firlt, that according to the teftimony of Borelli, “ after the rnoft violent fttugglcs and (bakings, 
of the whole ifland, when the lava at laft built through, it fprang up into the air to the height of llxty 
palms.” 

Mr. Brydone I hope will pardon me, when 1 tell him that Borelli, here, certainly, only (peaks of fome. 
local (bocks, and tremblings of certain places in the vicinity of the volcano, ami by no t nans of a (baking 
felt over the whole ifland. As f<*r tl.. lava fpringing up into the air to the height of lixty pahns, there 
is not a word about it in the whole book. 

Mr. Brydone, likewife, makes Borelli fay, that “ for many weeks the fun did not appear, and the day 
feemed to he changed into night.” 

But all we find in Borelli’s account, relative to this darknefs, is, that “ on the 8th of March, an hour be¬ 
fore fun-fet, the air, in the fuburb of Fidara, and fome other ntighouring places, became fomewhat thick 
and dark, with a darknefs fimilar to that which is caufcd by fome partial eclipfcs of the fun.” 

The two other paffages, which 1 omit for the fake of brevity, are perverted. 

Mr. Brydone, indeed, through his whole journey to Etna has fulheiently (hewn his attachment to the 
marvellous, and, where that has. failed him, has had recouife to the aid of his playful fancy to fuinifh U 
with extravagant, though ingenious, inventions of the ridiculous kind. The (fory of the veil of St. Agatha 
is an examplej which veil, according to him, the people of Catania confidcr as an infallible remedy againit 
volcanos, but which at the time of a ^reat eruption “ feemtd to have loll its virtue ; the torient burliing 
over the walls, and fweeping away the image of every faint that was placed there to oppofe it.” But 
would it not have been.more commendable to have furnifhed his readers with real information, in Head of 
filling fo many prges with thefe trivial and infipid plcafantries! In fact, after having read his five letters oft 
Etna, what idea do they enable us to form of the nature of this mountain ? 
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fome impnWmcnt, which this celebrated phyfician of Naples caufed to be taken on the 
ij.ot at the tune, and which in the mod natural manner reprefents this river of fire, 
inch as it appeared at its beginning, during its progrefs, and at its end; it will 
like wife render much more intelligible fevcral particulars of which I propofe hereafter 

to treat. 

Having mentioned thefe travellers, I (hall make Tome obfervations on what has been 
faid by Count Borch relative to the changes that have taken- place in the lava of 1609, 
and thole of fome other eruptions preceding and pofteriorto that time. Thefe changes 
Hpnfift in the vegetable earth which begins to appear on them, generated in part from 
the de-c.ompofition of the lava, and in part from the deftru&ion of the plants, which, 
after a certain time, arc produced upon it. From the quantity of this earth he deduces 
a rule to judge of the age of the lava ; which he endeavours to prove by examples of 
different Etnean lavas, of various epochs, which are covered with more or lefs of this 
earth in proportion as they are more or lefs ancient. Thus, a lava produced by an erup¬ 
tion in 1157, when he examined it in December 1776, had a coating of earth twelve 
inches thick; another which had flowed in 1329, had one of eight inches ; on that of 
1 669, was found more than one inch ; while the molt recent, that of 1 766, was entirely 
deflitutc of fuch earth. Whence hie concludes, that from the antiquity of the lavas, af- 
certained by the quantity of earth with which they are covered, may be deduced the an¬ 
tiquity of the world. 

As this argument is certainly fomewhat fpecious, and has been employed by others, it 
merits to be difeufl’ed. We undoubtedly know from repeated obfervations, that lavas, 
afteraferies of years, are inverted with a ftratum of earth proper for vegetation; and 
the faft has already been proved in this work: nor can it be denied that this earth is ori¬ 
ginally produced by the decomposition of the lavas, and that of the plants which have 
taken root upon it. The fame may be obferved in mountains not vulcanized, the (tones 
of which, (at leart very frequently,) being long export'd to the aftion of the air and fea- 
fons, arc refolved into an earth proper for the growth of vegetables. It would not, 
therefore, admit of a doubt that the more ancient lavas muft afford a greater quantity 
of earth than thofe of more recent date, were every exterior circumflance equal} were 
they all of the fame confidence and qualities, and all equally affected by the Are. But 
how greatly they differ in thefe refpects we have already feen, and lliall lee ftill more in 
the progrefs of this work. Such differences, therefore, mult render the argument of 
Count Borch extremely inconclulive ; fince a lava of an earlier age may have much 
lefs earth than one of later date j a circumftance which the Chevalier Gioeni told me he 
had frequently obferved in feveral of the lavas of Etna. * * 

Among the lavas adduced by Count Borch, in favour of his hypothefis, is that which 
flowed in 1329, which when he examined it, that is four hundred and forty-feven years 
after its eruption was covered with eight inches of earth. .Yet the lava of the Arfo, in 
li'chia, which rufhed into the lea in 1302, when 1 faw it in 1788, ftill preferved in every 
part its hardnefs and fterility f. 

It appears, likewife, extraordinary, that this writer fhould not have noticed the*remains 
of another current of lava near Catania, which has been employed for two thoui'and 

I (to not mean, by what I have faid, indifcriminately to condemn the whole work of Mr. Brvdone. Hi* 
Tour frequently contain* facia and obfervations well deferving attention. It is elegantly written, and the 
author was well acquainted with the fecret of exciting our cu-riofily, and rendering his narrative interefting ; 
though frequently, with that kind of intereft which feema more fuitable to romance than to authentic 
hillory. 

j- Chap. V. 
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years as materials for buildings, and which retains fuch hardnefs, that where the labour 1 

of the cultivator has not been exerted it Hill continues entirely flerilc. , 

With refpeft to the lava of 1669, I cannot concave bow the Count could attribute 
to it an inch or more of earth, fince it is entirely detlilutc of it. Were this the fact, 
the furface of the lava nuift at lead, in fomcYew places, exhibit fume blades of grafs, 
or fmall plants, as a flratumof eavth an inch thick would be fufiicient to noutilh them; 
but we find it, on the contrary, deltitute of every vegetable, except a few lichens, which 
we know will take roof and grow on the hardeft bodies, and fuch a5 entirely refill all 
effect of the air, as quartzes, and even on the finooth and flippery furface of vitreous fub- 
Hances. The Count, very poflibly, examined this lava in low hollow places, into which 
flie rain-water had drained, and brought down with it fome particles of earth, that might 
have formed a thin ftratum *. 

Before I travelled into Sicily, I had read the culogium bellowed on the Prince of 
Bifcaris, by Count Borch, among other reafons, becaufe he had exerted himfelf in at¬ 
tempts to change the face of the lava ol 1669, and .transform ihe ungrateful foil into a 
fruitful garden. When I arrived in the illand, I admired the cHltt of human art. In 
many places the hardeft lava had been opened by the force of mines; while in others 
it had been broken into extremely minute fragments, into which, when collided in 
certain receptacles, feveral kinds of iifeful plants had been inferred : but, unfortjnutely, 
they always perilhed, though they were repeatedly planted. Some few I found living, 
as here and there a pomegranate or an almond tree; but thefe were extremely weak 
and languid, though the broken lava among which they had taken root was mixed with 
vegetable earth. A fpccies of the Indian fig f alone throve and flourilhed; but it is 
well known that this Ihrub delights in lavas, and that it will take root, grow to aYronfi- 
ilerable height, and bear fruit plentifully, on the moll flerilc. In the courfe of this 
work I fliall have occafion to treat more at length on this fubjed. At prefent there 
only remains a large pond which has been dug in the lava of a confiderable depth, 
and communicating with the water of the lea, in which are preferved different kinds 
of fifh. 

After having, for a confiderable time, examined the environs of Catania, alfilled by 
the ChPvalier Gioeni, to whom I owe the moll lively and fincere gratitude for nume¬ 
rous favours, 1 fot out for jVlount Etna, on the morning of the 3d of September, ac¬ 
companied, among others, by Carmelo Puglicli, and Dominico Mazzagaglia, ’two 
guides extremely well acquainted with the roads. I performed the greater part of the 
journey on foot, only riding when 1 found myfelf fatigued. I think it fearedy neceflary 
to mention, what has beqn fe often repeated by travellers, and therefore mull be fo well 
known, that the lower region of Mount Etna, which extends through twelve miles of 
the al'cent towards the fmnmit, is incredibly abundant in pallures and fruit trees of 
every kind J. 

It is well known that this fertility is to be aferibed to the lava, which, foftened by 
length of time, has produced a tnoll fertile foil, thus compenfating pall calamity by pre- 


* With refpect to the uncertainty and fallacy of any calculations deduced from the greater or lets mun- 
t.ty of vegetable earth which may cover lavas, the reader may oonfult the work ot M. Dolomieu above cited, 
f Cactus opuntia. Linn. 

$ ' l l ! e fe'plity of this region hat, been celebrated by the greater part of thofe authors who have written 
concerning htua ; among which the moil dillinguilhed are Strabo, and Fazello. but above all Peter Bern, 
bo, who, after having vifitcd the mountain, compofed-an ingenious dialogue on the fitly eft. It may excite 
iome luiprife, that, after fo many deferiptions of this region, and after Borelli, above a century before, had 
thought inch a defcrijption fuperfluous, Mr. Brydone tliould imagine it wo.th while once more to recount 
the prodigies of this fertile foil. 

, V0I " V - * font 
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fent fruitfulnefs. To this, however, the induftry of man and arts of agriculture hav* 

not a little contributed ; as well as the corruption and decompofition of vegetables, 

■which have lb great a (hare in the fructification of the earth. Thefe lavas, however, in. 

fome places, (till manifclt their native wildnds, riftng above the ufeful foil, in craggy 

points and tumours, or difeovering thtfr naked fidts on the banks of rapid torrents. 

On fome declivities, where the earth has hut little depth, we find trees, the roots of 

which not having been able to penetrate the unyielding lava, .have turned alide, anil 

extended horizontally along the furfacc of the foil. Whence it evidently appears that 

the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or lefs 

•thick, without which the lame barrennels mull take place, which, it cannot b*e doubted, 

once prevailed. 

At ten in the morning, I arrived at the village of Nicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
Roffo, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and difgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached the fea, where 
it formed a kind of promontory (Y). It would have been a great omiffion not to have 
vifited this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna, Bolides the 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to it, which I had here an opportunity of examining on the lpot, attracted my attention, 
Among thefe was that quantity of blvtck fund which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic , mouth, which Itill remains, and covers an extenfive plain be¬ 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flourilhed ; fome of which Itill preferve re¬ 
mains of life, and raife their leafy branches above the changing land. This land, which 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte RolTo, when it was firft ejected from the 
vortefr, extended over a fpace of fifteen miles; and covered the ground to fuch a 
height, that the vines and Ihrubs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of 
it were carried by the foutherly wind even to Calabria, where they fell thick in many 
places, as we are informed by Borelli. 

As l approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the land greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way, as my leg frequently lank into it up to the knee. 
It is well known that this mountain is forked, being i'o formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della Ruina (the ‘Mountain cf 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Roflo (the Red Mountain), ^probably becaufe Tome parts 
of it appeared of that colour. Borelli tells us, that its circumference at the ba(e does not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular height is not more than one hundred and 
fifty paces; while Sir William Hamilton eftiniates its height at a mile, and its circuit at 
lealt at three. From the observations I have been able tonnake, I mult prefer the eili- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. 

The accurate accounts of the fame Borelli inform us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption ilfued opened on the 1 ith of March, 1GO9, about the time of the fi tting of 
the fun; that the lava burlt forth that fame night; and that, on the 13th of the lame 
month,- a fhower of fcoria; and land began to be call into the air, which continued three 
months, and formed Monte Roflo. From among a hundred or more mountains which 
rear their heads on the Tides of Mount Etna, this is the only one with the hiltory of the 
formation of which we arc acquainted *. 

* Sir William Hamilton, in hi* journey to Etna, flu nking of this eruption, cites an account of it hy the 
Earl of Winchclfea, who was prefent at the time, but which is more marvellous than true I if did not ap¬ 
proach the place, but only beheld the eruption fro,a .the toweis of Catania. ; le tills us, that the hie di¬ 
vided one mountain into two j and that it was computed, as were the Hones and aflua vomited out (helidcs 
other principles), of mercury, lead, bronze, and every other kind of metal, which alone would be luttkient. 
to deprive tilts account of all credit. 
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' On examining this bifurcated mountain lit the top, on the fides, and at (hr bottom, 
especially in thoi'e places where the rain-waters had produced furrows and deep excava¬ 
tions 1 found it compofed of different fcoria: and fand, that is to fay, lava that had 
undergone various modifications, and from that fame lava which has formed the im- 
mcnfe°current, as fufficientlv appears from thej identity of their principles. The bafe of 
this lava is the horn-ftoneit is of a grey colour, dry in it.-, lrafturcs, rough to the 
touch of a grain modem Jv line*, give:, {parks with fu.vl, and founds when Ifruck. It 
ferves as a matrix to a great number of lUt-fparhof.-and lkoci lnceous cryftalhzations *. 
If from this lava we turn our eyes to fcoria:, of which Monte Hollo is principally com- 
poled we obferve the fame kind of bale, containing, in like manner, Ihoerls and felt* 
{pars; except only that (he fcoria: have more ligmnHsknd friability, from their greater 
numbVof pores, winch gives them the refcmblancc of certain fpunges; befides that 
they have a kind of vitreous appearance, and that the pieces on the furface are fcabrous; 
differences which arife from the fcoria: having been more changed than the lavas by the 
activity of the lire, and that of the clnflic gafes. 

When the volcano threw up a deluge of fcoria:, a great number of them mull clath, 
be broken, and reduced to powder ; thus pi educing {hovers of fand: whence the fand 
that covers ihe environs of Monte Roffo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to con fill only of triturated fcoria:. The lava of Monte Roffo, the fcoriae, and 
the fand confift, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

M. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Roffo, great numbers of detached Ihoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current; that is to fay, 
black, lamellated, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the moll: part, ter¬ 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firft 
entered into the body of the lava; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparated from it; having recourfe to the lulphur, which, according to him, 
had feorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effeCt on the Ihoerls, 
from the ftnall quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 


detached. 

lt-is incredible how great a number of thefe Inofe fliocrls are to be met with about 
Monre-Roflb, and particularly on its top. When I was there, the fun fnining clear, I 
faw them, in leveral places, fparkling on the ground, and 1 had only flightly to move 
the fcoria: and fand, to brlhg them to light by hundreds. They were exactly fuch as 
they are’deferibed by the French naturalilt. Homed a defign to afeertain the truth 
of the theory by which he has endeavoured to explain the feparation of the Ihoerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to Pavia I made leveral experiments for that purpofe. As 
hishypothefis was that ft proceeded from the Ihoerls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than the lava, it was to be expected that the magnetic needle would be lefs affected by 
the former than the latter. From the experiments I made both with the lava, or more 
properly fpeaking, its bale, and with the detached Ihoerls, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the diflancc of one fourth, one third, and oven one half 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached Ihoerls afvrd on it at tile diflancc of 
one fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a whole: line ; one lhoerl even gave ma- 
nifelt figns of attraction at the diftance of a line and a half. ; It is fcarccly neceffary to 
remark, that in fuch experiments ever)' acceffary circumftance ought to be_equal ; tiiat 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in fixe, and of the fame configuration v. ith the 


■* I have given * brief defeription of this lava, as, in the prefent cafe, it fceniccl aeceilary ; but, in future, 
I do not propofe to deferibe the lavas and other productions of Etna ; both bccaufe a month waulf! not 
have been fufficicnt to have made a proper examination of them all, much lefs the (hort time I was able to 
employ in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu lias already uudei taken to give this defeription. 

K 2 detached 
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detached flioerls, Thefe experiments presented my adopting the theory in queftion, 
fmc.e they IhcWed that the martial principle was much more abundant in the Ihoerls 
than in their bafe; contrary to the hypothefis of M. Dolomieu. . Reflecting, however, 
on the phenomenon of the ifolated Ihoerls, another mode pf explanation occurred to 
me, which I fliall here fubmit to the judgment of the learned reader. 

Experience has (hewn that the volcanic fire which melted the lava was incapable of 
melting the Ihoerls, as they are found within it as completely crydaliized, with angles as 
acute, and of the fame lullre, as thofe which are detached ailiong the fand and fcorisc. 
As they are therefore fo refractory to the fire, and are, befides, of a different fpecific 
gravity from the lava, it may reasonably be fuppofed that, when the latter was melted, 
Und in the eruption of 1669, forced by elaYlic vapours to a produnous height, where it 
was feparated into fmall particles, numbers of Ihoerls were detacned from it, and fell, 
ifolated, partly within the crater, and partly around it. As thefe (howers of fiery lava 
continued three months, the number of Ihoerls which thus fell detached mull have been 
very confiderable, as we, in fact, find them at prefent. 

The refults produced by the furnace on thefe Ihoerls when detached, are very different 
from thofe they exhibit when incorporated with the lava. In the former cafe they are 
infufible, though they fhould remain there feveral days. When minutely triturated, 
indeed, their particles will conglutinate together, but without forming a compaCt and 
vitreous body. The fufion, on the contrary, is perfect in thofe which are enveloped in 
the body of the lava. Monte Roffo, quite to the fea, abounds in fuch Ihoerls. A few 
hours in the furnace are fufficient to change them into a Aiming, compaCt, and ex- 
tremely hard enamel. Some lineament of the feitfpars contained in the lava always 
remains; but it is impoffible to difeover any traces of the Ihoerls, they having formed, 
with their bafe, which has paffed into the ftate of enamel, a fimilar and homogeneous 
body. The bafe of this lava, which, as we have faid, is of horn-done, has therefore 
afted as a flux on the Ihoerls. 

This experiment throws light on another fubjeft of fome importance, already men¬ 
tioned in Chap. V. which treats of Ifchia; where fpeaking of the fufion obtained in the 
furnace of fome feitfpars, though detached, of fome of the lavas of that ifland, J ob- 
ferved that it is not always true that the feitfpars are more difficult to fufe than Jhoerls, 
as is generally imagined. I then alluded to what is here detailed, though this is not 
the only place where that truth will be proved. 

I fliall make another remark or two on thefe flioerls. They do not belong, exclu- 
fively, to this lava of Monte Roffo, but ?re found in man *others of Mount Etna. 

I do not know that any attempt has been hitherto made to analyfe them chemically. 
I therefore undertook to afeertain their component principles by the procefs with afbef- 
tine earth invented by Bergman. From one hundred docimadic pounds of thefe Ihoerls 
1 obtained the following refult: 


Silex 

Pounds. 

34-5 

Lime 

18.7 

Iron 

7.6 

Alum 

- - 12.4 

Magnefla 

* * 11.0 


Sum 85.2 * 


* It mud be remarked, that befides the almoit irreparable lofa in manipulation, and that of the water 
pte-eaifttoe n the ihoerls, the lime is here deprived of the acid with which it was before combined. 

Monte 
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Monte Roflo (the Red Mountain), as we* have already, faid, has received this name 
from fome parts df it being tinged with that colour, though there are others which' are 
white, and others yellow. All thefe parts of it are found to be more or lefs decom- 
pofed, and, in general, they are only fcorias. It feems indubitable that thefe colours 
are produced by iron, changed or modified by acids. 

Some of thefe fcorise, which have not been affe&ed by the a&ion of the acids, exhi¬ 
bit a remarkable phenomenon. They art covered with a thin coat of pellucid glafs, and 
feem as if a Iheet of water had flowed over them and been fuddenly frozen. This ap¬ 
pearance, which in the neighbourhood of any other volcano would not merit a moment’s 
regard, is remarkable at Etna, becaufe we there meet with no vitrifications; M. Dolo- 
inicu, whofe induftry and accuracy are fo great in all his researches, having found only 
one piece, and that of uncertain origin. 

This vitreous integument has very probably been occafioned by a more energetic 
a&ion of the fire. 

After I had ftaid fome time at Monte Roflo, equally to my inftruflion and imufe- 
ment, and had viewed with admiration the trunk and branches of that extenfive rivetr 
of lava, which ifluing from the root of the mountain, and inundating an immenfe 
trad of country, had rufhed into the fea, I took my way towards the monaftery of St. 
Niccolo dell’ Arena, a pleafing refting-place for travellers who vifit Etna, where I ar¬ 
rived about noon on the 3d of September. This very ancient edifice, founded on the 
lava, was the habitation of a number of Benedidline monks, who about two hundred 
years ago, in confequence of the devacation occafioned by the lava, were obliged to 
abandon it, and retire to Catania. The injuries it has at different times fuffered are re¬ 
corded in various inferiptions ftill remaining, which commemorate ruinous earthquakes, 
torrents of lava, and mowers of fand and afhes, by which it has been damaged and 
almoft deftroyed; with the dates of the different repairs. The environs of this place 
would ftill be entirely covered with the black fand thrown up by Monte Roflo in 1669, 
Were it not that this fand becomes more eafily changed into vegetable earth than the lava; 
and, for many years, has been planted with more than one extenfive vineyard. After 
taking a flight refrelhment in this hofpitable placej I continued my journey towards the 
fummit of Etna, proceeding over ancient lavas, which were ftill every where unproduc¬ 
tive of any kind of vegetable. 

About three miles above San Niccolo dell’Arena, the lower region of Etna ends, and 
the middle begins, which extends for ten miles, or nearly that diftance, in a direct line, 
up the mountain. It is, with great propriety, called felvofa , or the woody region 
Cnee it abounds with agfed oajfis, beeches, firs, and pines. The foil of this region is a 
vegetable earth, generated by the decompofition of the lavas, and fimilar to that in the 
lower region; which lavas may not only every where be found on digging a little 
depth into the ground, but difplay themfelves uncovered in many places, as we have 
already remarked of the lavas of the other region. The middle region is celebrated for 
its luxuriant vegetation and its lofty trees ; but it appeared to me fcarcely to deferve 
this celebrity. The trees (at lead in the places where 1 noticed them), and elpecially the 
oaks, which form the greateft part of this woody zone, are low, and as I may fay ftinted 
in their growth ; and would lofe much when compared with thofe of other countries. 
The beeches, which grow only on the upper extremity of the zone, would appear mere 
pigmies, if placed befide thofe which rear their lofty heads on the Apennines and the 
Alps. This, I am of opinion, is to be attributed to the little depth of the earth proper 
for vegetation. The woods and verdure of thefe two regions, the inferior and the mid¬ 
dle, are recorded by the greater part of the writers of antiquity j fo that the commence- 

‘5 ment 
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fent fruitfulness. To this, however, the imhiftry of man and arts of agriculture fiav* 
not a little contributed ; as well as the corruption and decompofition of vegetables, 
which have fo great a ilia re in the frudilication of the earth. Thefc lavas, however, in- 
fome places, Hill manifeft their native wildnel's, riftng above the ufeful foil, in craggy 
points and tumours, or dil'eovering tlufr naked fidts on the banks of rapid torrents. 
On fome declivities, where the earth has but little depth, we find trees, the roots of 
which not having been able to penetrate the unyielding lava, have turned alide, and 
extended horizontally along the iutrace of the foil. Whence it evidently appears that 
the fertility of the inferior region depends entirely on a cruft of earth, more or lefs 
•thick, without which the lame barrcnnels mull take place, wliich, it cannot be doubted, 
once prevailed. 

At ten in the morning, I arrived at the village of Nicolofi, (Plate I.) near Monte 
lioiio, which formerly was a plain, when in 1669, a new vortex opened, and difgorged 
a dreadful torrent of lava, which poured headlong down until it reached the fea. where 
it formed a kind of promontory (Y)- It would have been a great omiflion not to have 
viftted this mountain, though it lies a little out of the direct road to Etna. Bolides the 
memorable eruption which has been mentioned more than once, other objects relative 
to if, which 1 had here an opportunity of examining on the fpot, attracted my attention, 
Among thefe was that quantity of black land which was thrown out in that eruption 
from the new volcanic mouth, which Hill remains, and covers an extenfive plain be¬ 
yond Nicolofi, where once verdant trees flourifhed ; Ibme of which Hill preferve re¬ 
mains of life, and raife their leafy branches above the changing land. This land, which 
covers a circuit of two miles round Monte Roffo, when it was firtl ejected from the 
vortefc, extended over a fpace of fifteen miles ; and covered the ground to fuch a 
height, that the vines and throbs were entirely buried. Some of the finer particles of 
it were carried by the foutherly wind even to Ca'abria, where they fell thick in many 
places, as we are informed by Borelli. 

As l approached the Mountain, I found the depth of the fand greater, and it became 
a confiderable impediment in my way,'as my leg frequently lank into it up to the kneC, 
It is weil known that this mountain is forked, being lb formed by the eruption, at 
which time it was called by the country people, Monte della Rtiina (the "Mountain of 
Ruin), and afterwards Monte Roffo (the Red Mountain), probably becaule fome parts 
of it appeared of (hat colour. Borelli r i!s us, that its circumference at the bafedoes not 
exceed two miles, and that its perpendicular heigh.t is not more chan one hundred and 
fifty paces; while Sir William Hamilton eftimates its ’might at a mile, and its circuit at 
leaft at three. From th>- obfervations I have been able toynakc, 1 muft prefer the efli- 
mate of the Italian mathematician to that of Sir William. 

The accurate accounts of the fame Borelli infoini us, that the gulf whence this 
eruption iffued opened on the iith of March, 1609, about the time of the letting of 
the funj that the lava burft forth that fame night; and that, on the 13th of the bunc 
month, a fhower of fcorice and land began to be call into the air, whicii contimud three 
months, and formed Monte Roffo. From among a hundred or more mountains which 
rear their heads on the fides of Mount Etna, this is the t i.ly one with the hiltory of the 
formation of which we are acquainted *. 

* Sir William Hamilton, in Ills journey to Etna, CpA i’i jr 0 f tin* eruption, rites an .vcouit < fit !.y the 
Eatl of Winchelfea, who was prelcitt at the time, Inn vv'.mh if ntore mar.-. lion, than inn 1 1 did not ap¬ 
proach the place, but only beheld the- eruption from .the towns of Cnuina. , ie tells us, that the me di- 
vided one mountain into two ; m.d that it wa, comp- led. as were the iioncs mid allies somitul out (betulis 
other principles), of mercury, lead, brc.,/.e, and every other kind of roetal, which aloi e would be iufiieient 
to deptive this account of all credit. 


On 
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On examining this bifurcated mountain tit the top, on the Tides, and jt (hr- bottom, 
efpecitdly hi thole places where the rain-waters had produced furrows and deep excava¬ 
tions, 1 found it compofed of different fcorim and fand, that is to fay, lava that had 
undergone various modifications, and from that lame lava which Iras formed the in»- 
mcni'e current, ;.s fufficiently appears from the; identity of their principles. The bafeof 
this lava is the horn-flonc: it is of a prey colour, dry in it-- fractures, rough to the 
touch, of a grain modern J\ line* give.. (parks with ficel, and founds when (truck. It 
ferves as a matrix to a great numbe r of f-lt-fpathole and ti.ucrlacecus cry fktl fixations *. 
If from this lava we turn our eyes to Iconic, of which Monte Iloilo is principally com- 
pofed, we oljferv'- the fame kind of bale, containing, in like manner, (hoerls and feit- 
fpars; except only tljgt the fcoriie have r.u.-re lightncls knd inability, from their greater 
nutnbe’* of pores, wind; gives the m the rcfcmblance of certain fpunges; befides that 
they have a hind of vitreous appearance, anil that the pieces on t he (urfacc are fcabrous; 
differences which ariie from the fcorire having been more changed than the lavas by the 
aclivity of tin? lire, and that of the elallic galls. 

When the volcano threw up a deluge of icoriag a great number of them muff clalh, 
be broken, and reduced to powder ; thus pi oducing (bowers of land: whence the fand 
that covers the environs of Monte Rolfo, which, from the examinations I have made, I 
find to confilt only of triturated feorirc. The lava of Monte Rolfo, the fcoriae, and 
the fand conlilf, therefore, of the fame component parts. 

M. Dolomieu having found, at Monte Rollo, great numbers of detached {hoerls, 
of the fame kind with thofe which enter into the lava of that current; that is to fay, 
black, lamcllaled, flat, of a hexaedrous prifmatic form, and, for the mod parr, ter¬ 
minated by a dihedrous pyramid, he thought, with apparent reafon, that they at firlt 
entered into the body of the lava; he therefore endeavoured to explain in what manner 
they were feparafed from it; having recourfe to the fulphur, which, according to him, 
had fcorified the lava, but had not been able to produce the fame effect on the (hoerls, 
from the (mail quantity of iron they contain, which, confequently, remained free and 
detached. 

It-is incredible how great a number of thefo Inofe (hoerls are to be met with about 
Monte.Rolft), and particularly on its top. When I was there, the fun (killing dear, I 
law them, in levcral places, fparkling on the ground, and I had onlv fliyhtlv to move 
the lcoria: and land, to brfhg them to light by hundreds. They were exact!-; fuch as 
they are deferibed by the French naturalilt. I formed a defign to afeertain the truth 
of the theory by which he has endeavoured to explain the reparation of the (hoerls from 
the lava, and when I returned to Pavia I made feveral experiments for that purpoie. As 
hishypothelis was that ft proc cued from the (hoerls containing a lefs quantity of iron 
than tlie lava, it was to be expeCled that the magnetic needle would be Ids affected bv 
the former than the latter. From the experime nts I made both with the lava, or more 
properly (peaking, its hale, and with the detached (hoerls, I perceived that the needle 
was attracted by the former at the dillance of one fourth, one third, and even one h:d:‘ 
of a line, while the attractive force of the detached (hoerls acted on it at the uiftancc of 
one fourth of a line, one third of a line, and a w hole* line ; one lhoerl even ■. nve nn- 
nifclt figns of attraction at the dillance of a line and a half, li is fcarceh neceffary to 
remark, that in luch experiments every acceffary eircuinflance ought to l-e equal ; that 
is, the pieces of lava ought to be equal in fixe, and of the fame configuration with the 

* I have given a brief defeription of this lava, as, in the prefent cafe, it feemed ucceiTnry ; but, in future, 

I do not propofe to deferibe the Lavas and other produfiious of Etna ; both becaufc a month wutilfl iu,t 
have been fuificicnt to have made a proper examination of them all, much lets the thort time I was able to 
employ in this journey, and becaufe M. Dolomieu has already undo taken to give this defoription. 

1 detached 
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ment of this vegetation appears to be loft' in the obfcurity of time. How much more 
undent then, mud have been the date of the flowing of thofe lavas to the flow deconi- 
pofition of which the vegetation owes its origin ! 

Before the day clofed, 1 reached the celebrated Grotta delle Capre, but it only 
aff orded us a wretched couch of leaves and ft raw. It is, however, the only place 
•where the traveller can reft who wifhes early in the morning to reach the top of Etna, 
which is eight miles diftant. It is one of thole caverns which we frequently meet with 
in the middle of the lavas of that itnmenlb mountain ; and a little higher begins the lafl 
and fublime region. . Here I flopped to pafs the night; but, before I endeavoured to 
compofe myfelf to fleep, I found it very agreeable to warm myfelf by a fire made with 
dome branches cut from the neighbouring trees ; as, at this height, Reaumur's ther 
mometer llood at Sf degrees above the freezing point (51' of Fahrenheit) ; while in 
the morning of the fame day, at Catania, it had been at 23 0 (72 of Fahrenheit). Call¬ 
ing my eye around the grotto, 1 perceived the names of f'everal travellers; Ionic of 
them names ofeminence, with the dates when they had been here, cut 011 the trunks of 
-feveral of the oaks; but I mufl confels that I felt feme liule indignation on remarking 
that among all thefe there was nor one Italian name. 

1 fliall conclude this chapter with fome remarks relative to an objeifl that has not, to 
my knowledge, been attended to by any other traveller. We have been told that the 
grotto is called La Grotta delle Capre (the grotto of the goals) becaufe goats are ufed 
to be fhut in it, in rainy weather; that it is hollowed in the lava in the fhape of a fur¬ 
nace ; that it is furrounded with ancient and venerable oaks; that leaves, there, com- 
-pofe the beds of travellers; but no one has yet delcribcd the qualities of the lava of 
which it is formed. Without pretending perfectly to fupply this omiilion, I fliall fay 
that the lava here is-of a horn-flone bafe; that it is of an earthy texture; and that, 
though it abounds with pores and vacuities, it has confiderable hardnefs, it contains 
fome fhoerls, and likewife tw'o kinds of feltfpars; fome of a flat figure, which are ex- 
.tremely brilliant in the frattures; the others of an irregular fhape, with little luftre, 
and which manifeft a degree of calcination, though without any indication of fufion. 
A few other thin finall ftones are interfperfed in them, which from their hardnefs and 
-green colour I incline to think are chryfolitcs j as it is known that thefe noble •ftones 
are found in many of the lavas of Etna. 

This lava in the furnace is transformed into an enamel full of bubbles; and as it then 
.changes to a blacker colour, the white feltfpars become more confpicuous. The mag¬ 
netic needle is aflcd upon by it at the diftancc of a line and a half. The other lavas 
of the vicinity do not differ from that of the Grotta de.lle Ca]ire, or rather they are a 
continuation of the fame, even where they are covered by a ffratutn of earth and a mul¬ 
titude of‘trees. It is therefore evident, that this grotto has been formed from time im¬ 
memorial ; and that it is not the work of the rain-water, but has been produced by the 
action of the elaftic gafes of the lavas when they were fluid, which have generated in them 
this hollow place, as they have elfewhcrc many others, of which we may have occafioit 
hereafter to treat. 


CHAP 
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C 11 AP. VIII. —CONTINUATION OF THE JOURNEY TO ETNA. 

typer region of Etna—deftituteof vegetables.—Its lavas.—View of the riftng fun from th/e 
heights.—Lavas which ifiled from the principal*crater of Etna in the months of July and 
OFloher 1787 .-— Difficulty of cmjjing tbofe lavas to arrive at the fummit of Etna. —Af.cr 
burning eleven months and more, J'ome places not yet extingu ffsed.—Other difficulties .— 
Arrival at the top of Etna. ■ - Clear view of the great crater, circumference 0) the great 
crater, with otbe> particulars.— Etna a bifurcated mountain. - Another fmaHcr crater .— 
Ohjladcs ufually met with in a journey to Mount Etna. .Camparifon of what the author 
oh. erved within the crater of Mount Etna, with the olfervations before m de by M. Ret - 
dr/el. Sir William Hamilton Bry.'Onc. and Birch.—Ph ftcal cauf s of the changes in voi- 
Clinic craters.—Ancient accounts of theft changes.- Large majjis have fometimesfallen 
from the top of Etna into 'he crater,—No Jcnjibk diminution of the height of this mountain 
in the times of which w have any account - Various phtnomena ohfervabie in the fnu.be 
which at different tin es has exhaled from the Etnean furnace.—No inconvenience experi¬ 
enced by the author from the thinnefs of the air on the top of Etna. The effect of this dif¬ 
ferent on different individuals.—Extcnfve and admirable prof peel from the fummit of 
Etna. 

THREE hours before day I, with mv companions, left the Grotta delle Capre, which' 
had afforded us a welcome afylum, though our bed was not of the fofteft, as it confided 
only of a f w oak leaves fcattered over the floor of lava. I continued my journey to¬ 
wards the fummit of Etna; and the clearnefs of the iky induced me to hope that it 
would continue the fame during the approaching day, that 1" might enjoy the extensive 
and fublirne profpett from the top of this lofty mountain, which is ufually involved in- 
clouds. 1 foon left the middle region, and entered the upper one, which is entirely 
definite of vegetation, except a few bodies very thinly featured. The light of feverat 
torches which were carried before us enabled me ty obferve the nature of the ground 
over which we.paifed, and to afeertain, from fuch experiments as l was able to make, 
that our road lay over lavas cither perfectly the fame with, or analogous to, thole in 
which the Grotta delle Cap re js hollowed. 

We had arrived at within about four miles of the borders of the great crater, when 
the dawn of clay began to difperfo the darknefs of night. Faint gleams of a whi iflr 
light were fuca eded by tjie ruddy hues of aurora; and foon a her the fun rofe above 
the horizon, turbid at firll and •dimmed by mills, but his rays infallibly became more 
dear ami rdpi.-udcnt. Thefc gradations of the riling day arc no where to be viewed 
with fuch pixcilion and delight, as from the lofty height we had reached, which was 
not far from the molt eievared point of Etna. Here likewife I began to perceive the 
effects of the t.option of Etna which took place in July 1787, and which has been fo 
accurately defended by the Chevalier Gioeni The'e were vifiblc in a coating of 
black fcorim, at t.rlt thin, but which became gradually thicker as I approached the fum¬ 
mit of the mountain, till it compof.d a Itratu.u ot fcveral palms in thicknels. Over 
thole iconic I was obliged to proceed, not without considerable difficulty and fatigue, as 
my log at every lh.p r ank deep into it. The figure ot thel'e fcoritc, the final lei t of u hich 
are about a line or- 1 'omewhat Ids in diameter, is very irregular.. Externally they have 


• His account of this rmption was primed at Catania in 17?7- There, is likewife a French tranflation at. 
tlie end of-tlx? iatulogut Ruifor.ne of M. L'olomieu. 
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the appearance of fcorias of iron; and when broken, are found full of fmall cavities, 
which are almoft all fpherical, or nearly of that figure. They are therefore light and 
friable; two qualities which are almoft always infeparable from fcorise. This great 
number of cavities is an evident proof of the quantity and vigorous aftion of the eialtic 
fluids, which in this eruption, imprifoned in the liquid matter within the crater, dilated 
it on every fide, feeking to extricate themfelves; apd forced it, in fcoriaceous particles, 
•to various heights and diftances, according to the refpe&ive weights of thofe particles. 
The mod attentive eye cannot difcover in them the fmalleft fhoerl; either becaufe thefe 
ftones have been perfe&ly fufed, and with the lava paffed into one homogeneous con- 
fiHence, or becaufe they ncvet exifted in.it. Some linear feltfpars are however found, 
which by their fplcndour, femi-tranfparency, and folidity, fhew that they have fullered 
>no injury from the fire. Wnen thefe fcorite are pulverized, they become extremely 
black; but retain .the drynefs and fcabrous contexture which they had when entire. 
They abound in iron, and in confequence the dull produced by pulverizing them co- 
-pioufly adheres to the point of a magnetized knife; and a fmall piece of thefe fcorite 
•will put the magnetic needle in motion at the difiance of two lines. . 

In the midfi of this immenfe quantity of fcorias, I in feveral places met with fome 
fubftances of a fpherical figure, which, like the lava, were at firfi fmall, but increafed 
in fize as I approached the fumtnit of the mountain. Thefe were originally particles 
of lava eje&ed from the crater in the eruption before mentioned, which ait'umed a fphe¬ 
rical figure when they were congealed by the coldnefs of the air. On examining them, 
I found them in their qualities perfe&ly to refemble the fcoriae, and to poffefs the fame 
niagnetifm. 

r Only two miles and a half remained of our journey, when the great laboratory of 
nature, inclofed within the abylTes of Etna, began its aftonifliing operations. Two 
white columns of fmoke arofe from its fummit; one, which was the fmallcft, towards 
the north-eaft fide of the mountain, and the other towards the north-weft. A light 
wind blowing frqm-the eaft, they both made a curve towards the weft, gradually dilat¬ 
ing, until they difappeared in the wide expanfe of air. Several ftreams of fmoke, which 
-arofe lower down towards the weft, followed the two columns. Thefe appearances 
-could not but tend to infpire me with new ardour to profecute my journiy, that h might 
difcover and admire the fecrets of this ftupendous volcano. The fun ; likewife Ihining 
in all his fplendour, feemed to proinifo that this day fh'ould crown my wilhes. * But 
-experience taught me that the two miles and a hall I had yet to go prefented many 
more obftacles than i could have imagined, and that nothing but the refolution I had 
formed to complete my defign at eyery hazard could, have enabled me to furmount 
them. 

Having proceeded about an hundred paces further, I met with a torrent of lava, which 
I was obliged to crofs to arrive at the fmoking fummit. My guides informed me that 
this lava had iffued from the mountain in O&ober 1787 ; and as the account of the 
Chevaliey Gioeni, which I have above cited, only mentions the eruption/ df the month of 
.July of the fame year, I Ihall here give a brief defeription of if, us it does not feem hi¬ 
therto to have Seen dclcribed/ 

. This very recent lava extends three miles in length; its breadth is various, in fome 
places being about a quarter of a mile, in others one-third, and in others ftill more. Its 
height, or rather depth, is different in different parts; the greateft being, as far as I 
was able-to tbferve, about eighteen feet, .and the leaft fix. Its courfe is down the weft 
fide of the mountain; and, like the other Java which flowed in the July of 1787, it 
iffued immediately from the great crater of Etna. The whole number of the eruptions 
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of this mountain of which we have any record, before and after the ChpfUan tm, is 
thirty-one; and ten only, as we are informed by Gioeni, including that of which he 
has given an account, have iffued immediately from the higheft crater. That which l 
obferved may be the eleventh, unlefs it fliould rather be conftdered as the fame with 
that doferibed by the Sicilian naturalift, fince the interval between Auguft and O&ober 
is a vei$ flioi t intermiffion of reft for a volcano. The caufc of the rarity of the erup¬ 
tions which blue immediately from the crater, compared with thole which difgorge from 
the Tides, feenis eafily to bo afiigned. The centre of this volcano is probably at a great 
depth, and perhaps on a level with the fea. It is therefore much more eafy for the 
matter liquefied by the lire, put in effervefcqpce by the elaftic fluids, and impelled on 
every fide from the centre to the circumference, to force its way through one of the' 
fides of the mountain where it finds leaft refiftance, and there form a current, than to 
be thrown up, notwithftanding the refiftance of gravity, from the bottom to fo great a 
height as the higheft crater of Etna. It is evident, therefore, that the effervefcence in. 
the eruptions of the months of July and October 1787 was extremely violent. The 
torrent of the month of October is every where cohered with fcoriac, which refemble 
thofe ejeCted in the month of July in their black colour, but differ from them in the 
great adhefion they have to the lava, in their exterior vitreous appearance, their greater 
weight, and their hardnefs, which is fo great that they give fparks with fteel almoft as 
plentifully as flints. Thefe differences, however, are to be attributed only to accidental 
combinations of the fame fubftance ; the conftituent principles of the fcoriae of this lava 
not being different from thofe of the detached fcorite mentioned above. Both likewife 
contain the fame fcltfpar lamellae. 

This new current was however extremely difficult, and even dangerous, in the paf- 
fage. In feme places the f'coriae projected in prominent angles and points, and in others 
funk in hollows, or Itcep declivities ; in fome, from their fragility and fmoothnefs, they 
rcfembled thin plates of ice, and mothers they prefented vertical and fharp projections. 
In addition to thefe difficulties, my guides informed me I fhould have to pafs three 
places where the lava was Hill red-hot, though it was now eleven months fince it had 
ceafed to flow. Tjipefe obftacles, however, could ‘not overcome my refolution to fur- 
mount them,* and I then experienced, as I have frequently done at other times, how 
much may be effected, in difficulties and dangers like thefe, by mere phyfical courage, 
by the afli (lance of which w<? may proceed along the edge of a precipice in fafetyj while 
the adventurer who fuffers himfelf to be furprifed by a panic rear will be induced cow¬ 
ardly to defift from the enterprise he might have comp!, ted. In feveral places, it is 
true, the fcoriee broke *under my feet; and in others 1 Hipped, and bad nearly fallen 
into cavities from which I fliould have been with difficulty extricated. One of the 
three places pointed out by the guides had likewife, from its extreme heat, proved 
highly difagreeablc; yet at length I lurmounted all thefe obftacles and reached the 
oppofite fide, not without making feveral curlory obfervations on the places whence 
thofe heats originated. Two large clefts, or apertures, in different places appeared in 
the lava, which there, notwithftanding the cleavnefs of the day, had anobfeure rednefs ; 
and on applying the end of the ftaff which I ufed as a fupport in this difficult journey 
to one of thele, it prefently fmoked, and immediately after took fire. It was therefore 
indubitable that this heap of ejected lava (till contained within it the active remains of 
fire, which were more manifeit there than iti other places, becaufe thofe matters were 
there collected in greater quantities. , 

I had yet to encounter other obftacles. I had to pal's that tract which may properly 
be called the cone of Etna, and which, in a right line, is about a mile or fomewhat more 

VOL. V. L ia 
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in length. This was extremely deep, and not lefs rugged, from the accumulated 
fcoria; which had been heaped upon it in the lad eruption, the pieces of which were 
neither connected together, nor attached to the ground ; fo that frequently, when 1 
ftepped upon one of them, before I could advance my other foot, it gave way, and 
forcing other pieces before it down the* deep declivity, carried me with it, compelling 
me to take many tteps backwards indead ot one forwards. To add to this inconveni¬ 
ence, the larger pieces of fcorice above that on which I had ftepped, being deprived of 
the fupport of thofo contiguous to them, came rolling down upon me, not without dan¬ 
ger of violently bruifing my feet, or breaking my legs. After ieveral inclR-Ou.il at¬ 
tempts to proceed, 1 found the only method to avoid this inconvenience, and continue 
my journey, was to ftep only on thole larger pieces of fcorije which, on account of their 
weight, remained firm ; but the length of the way was thus more than doubled, by 
the circuitous windings it was neceilary to make to find fuch pieces of fcoria: as from 
tjjeir large fi/e were capable of affording a dable fupport. I employed three hours in 
paffing, or rather dragging myfelf, to the top of the mountain, partly from being unable 
to proceed in a right line, and partly from the deepnefs of the declivity, which ob'iged 
rile to climb with my hands and feet, fweating and breathlefs, and under the ncceflity 
of flopping at intervals to reft, and recover my flrength. How much did I then envy 
the good fortune of thofe who had vifited Etna before the eruption of i / 8y, when, as 
my guides affured me, the journey was far Id's diilicult and laborious! 

I was not more than a hundred and fifty paces diftant from the vortex of the cone, ’ 
and already beheld dole to me, in all their majedy, the two columns of Imoke. Anxious 
to reach the borders of the ftupendous gulf, I fummoned the little flrength 1 had re¬ 
maining to make a lad effort, when an unforeseen obftacle for a moment cruelly re¬ 
tarded the completion of my ardent wifhes. The volcanic craters, which are ftill 
burning more or lefs, are ufually furrounded with hot fulphureous acid fleams, which 
jiffue from their.fides, and rife in the air. From thefe the fummit of Etna R m.t ex¬ 
empt ; but the larged of them rofe to the wed, and I was on the fouth-ead fide. I Ur • 
like wife four or live dreams of fmoke arofe from a part fomevhat lower, and through 
thefe it was neceffary to pafs; fmee on one fide was a dreadful prooipire, and on the 
other fo fteep a declivity, that 1 and my companion, from weakncls and iui%sne,»\vcre 
unable to afeend it; and it was with the utmod difficulty that our tv.o guides made 
their way up it, notwithftanding they were fo much accuilbmed to fuch laborious expe¬ 
dition.. We continued our journey, therdorc, through the midd of the vapours ; but 
though we ran as fad as the ground and our drength would permit, the fulphureous 
iteams with which they were loaded were extremely offenfive and prejudicial to refpi- 
ration, and affected me in particular fo much, that for fome moments I was deprived 
of fenfe; and found by experience how dangerous an undertaking it is to vilit volcanic 
regions infeded by fuch vapours. 

Having paffed this place, and recovered by degrees my former prefence of mind, in 
lefs than an hour I arrived at the utmod fummit of Etna, and began to difeover the edges 
of the crater; when our guides, who had preceded me at fome didance, turned back, 
and haftening towards mo,+exclaimed in a kind of tranfport, that I never could have 
arrived at a more proper time to difeover and obferve the internal part of this ftupen¬ 
dous volcano. The reader will c afily conceive, without my attempting to deferibe it, 
bow great a pleafure I felt at finding my labours and fatigue at length crowned with 
fuch complete fuccefs. This pleafure wa§ exalted to a kind of rapture when I had 
completely reached the fpot, and perceived that I might without danger contemplate 
this amazing fpeflacle. I fat down near the edge of the crater, and remained there two 

io hours,. 
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hours, to recover my ftrength after the fatigues t had undergone in my journey. I 
viewed with aftonilhment the configuration of the borders, the internal fides, the form 
of its immenfe cavern, its bottom, an aperture which appeared in it, the melted matter 
which boiled within, and the fmoke which afeended from it. The whole of this ftu- 
pendous feene was diftin&ly difplayed before mb; and I (hall now proceed to give fomc 
defeription of it, though it will only be poliible to prefent the reader with a very feeble 
image, as the fight alone can enable him to form ideas at all adequate to obje&s fo grand 
and aflonifhing. * 

The upper edges of the crater, to judge by the eye, are about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and form an oval, the longed diajneter eff which extends from eafl to weft.^ 
As they are in feveral places broken, and crumbled away in large fragments, they ap * 
pear as it were indented, and thefe indentations are a kind of enormous fteps, formed of 
projecting lavas and fcori;e. The internal tides of the cavern, or crater, are inclined in 
different angles in different places. To the well their declivity is flight: they are mojre 
fteep to the north ; ftill more fo to the caff ; and to the foutu-eaft, on which fide I was, 
they are alrnoll perpendicular. Notwithftanding this irregularity, however, they form 
a kind of funnel, large at the top, and narrow at the bottom, as we nfually obfervein 
other craters. The fidcs appear irregularly rugged, and abound with concretions of an 
orange colour, which at find I took for fulphur, but afterwards found to be the muriate 
of ammoniac, having been able to gather fomc pieces of it from the edges of the gulf. 
The bottom is nearly a horizontal plane, about two-thirds of a mile in circumference. 
It appears llriped with yellow, probably from the above-mentioned fait. In this plain, 
from the place where I flood, a circular aperture was vifible, apparently about five poles 
in diameter, from which iffued the larger column of finoke, which I had feen before I 
arrived at the fummit of Etna. I fliall not mention feveral ftreams of fmoke, which 
arole like thin clouds from the fame bottom, and different places in the fides. The 
principal column, which at its origin might be about twenty feet in diameter, afeended 
rapidly in a perpendicular direction while it was within the crater; but when it had 
rilcti above the edges, inclined towards the weft, from the action of a light wind, and 
when it had rilen higher, dilated into an extended but thin volume. This fmoke was 
whit*, apj bring impelled to the fide oppofitc that on which I was, did not prevent my 
feeing within the aperture; in which I can affirm, I very diftinclly perceived a liquid 
ignited matter, which continually undulated, boil d, and rofe and fell, without fpreading 
over the Bottom. This certainly was the in Jtod lava which hadarifen to that aperture 
from the bottom of the Etnean gulf. 

The favourable circirtiiftance of having this aperture, immediately under my view 
induced me to throw into it fome large (tones, by rolling hr" down the fteep declivity 
below me. Thefe ftones, which were only large pieces 01 1 va that I had detached 
front the edges of the ci ater, bounding down the fide, in a few moments fell on the 
bottom, and thofe which entered into the aperture, and ftruck the liquid lava, pro¬ 
duced a found fimilar to that they would have occasioned had they fallen into a thick 
tenacious pafte. Every ftone I thus threw ftruck againft and loofened others in its 
paflage, which fell with «, and in like manner ftruck and detached others in their way, 
whence the founds produced were confiderably multiplied. The ftones which fell on 
the bottom rebounded, even when they were very large, and returned a found different 
from that 1 have before deferibed. The bottom cannot therefore be confidered a only 
a thin cruft $ fince, were it not thick and fojid, it muft have been broken by ftones lb 
heavy falling from fo great a height. 
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tatofcth&t itt all his different excurfions to that mountain, he had never had a good for- 
tmte fimilar to mine; and that a month before my arrival he had made a journey to Etna, 
with the Chevalier Dangios, fumifhed with the neceffary inftruments to afcertain acfu-: 
rately the height of the. mountain; but when they had 
where they-had propofed to begin their operations, they 
From the obftacles they met with, which, to fay the truth, 

• Etna rife'ato a'prodigious height above the level of 

covered with- fUOws and ice, and obfeured with clouds,re«^^^^|me' : ^Mj|0^g 
and range along the fides. The winds like wife frequently 

perfons can Scarcely keep their feet, not to mention the ach|f?*^|''wiich'bon^HB 
limbs. But the molt formidable impediments to the progrefe ol^fhe ad^tuMjHMg 
attempt this perilous journey, are the Itreams of fulphu&ous wapewr which n umSmm. 


fides, and the thick clouds of fulphureous fmoke.which burftj^^om’ theTOM p gl 
the volcano, even when not in a Hate of agitation. It feetns' »■ mmture 
thefe noxious fumes as a guard to Etna, and other fiery mount^os, to preve^^fi^f'd 
proach of curiofity, and fecure her myfterious and wondrous ]$otors 
I fhould, however, juftly incur the reproach of being ungrateful, w^re I not tor;|d(iwtf 
ledge the generous partiality the appeared to manifeft towards m$4. At the'ri«ijjpp|^ 
my vifit the iky was clear, the mountain free from fnows, thftjljiiperaiure 


my vifit the iky was clear, the mountain free from fnows, thftjfllto'erature 
mofphere not incommodious, the thermometer {landing at feyen degrett^M^W^ 
freezing point (48" of Fahrenheit), and the wind favouring my defign, 
fmoke of the crater from me, which o'herwifi* would alone have been fuffi^fl^^^S 
fruilrated all my attempts. The itreams of fmoke I met with in my way 
fomewhat troublefome, but they might have been much more fo; though^ur 
guides condu&ed us by another road, as on my return to Catania Wound 
have done, we fliould have efcaped this inconvenience. .. ’ 

It here will not be improper to compare thefe obfervations on the crater 
with thole of Baron Riedefel, Sir William Hamilton, Mr. Brydone, and Count 
as fuefi a co iv pari (on will ihew the great changes which have taken place in 
cano within the fpace of twenty years; that is, from the time when it was. 

Baron Riedefel in 1767, to that of my journey in 1788. At the time 

veller madfi his obfervations, the crater was enlarged towards the eaft, wkh 

which now no longer exifls. He has nor g : ven the meafure of its circuit, mHK 

mentioned the interior alpect of the crater; > r '’-ably bccaufe he had hot feep 

been, as I imagine, prevented by the quantity ot itnoke which he tejiis 

afeended from it. ' -- >• ■- ■ . 

It is worthy of notice, however, that at that time there was hotlaf'tliy'bott Q m ^fe^ji t 
cr ater the hard flat furfgce I have described ; fince the ftones thjrqWniltto:h^^^^pffe 
tu rn the fmalleft found. Within the gulf itfelf was heard a noife fimilatto 
waves of the fea whcfl agitated by'i teiripeft, which noife probably pro dp j^ed 
lava within the bowels or the mountain^liquefied and in motion*. Wethay hie^.ogra 
ccive how eaftly a volcano may begin to rage on a hidden, though before appareC:i^jH ; 
a ftate of* complete tranquillity ; for if we fuppofe a fuperabundj^at quantity 
fubftances to havebeen fuddenly developed in the liquid lava oft 
when Baron Riedefel vifited the crater,' or wuith'I obferved h in: 
tion within the gulf, it muft immediately have fwelled in eve 
againft the fides of the caverns in which it was imprlfdhed, tl 
cavities, add burfting forth through the fides. have noured out a river offo** 
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its violence have been there refilled, it would have rallied up within the crater, until it 
overflowed its brink, and deluged the fides of the mountains with its torrents. 

Sir William Hamilton, on the 26th of October, 1769, arrived at the>fummit of Etna 
with great difficulty, on account of the fnows he met with in his way, the feverity of 
the atmofphere, the fuiphureous vapours, and the violence of the wind. He was un¬ 
able to view diltinCtly the lower parts of the crater, being prevented by the great quan¬ 
tity of fmoke which blued from it; though when this fmoker was fometimes driven away 
by the wind, he could difcover that the crater was fhaped like a funnel, diininilhing 
until it ended in a point; and that this funnel was incrufted over with fait and fulphur. 
The crater was two miles and a half in cis'v 1 inference. 

-. From the time therefore of the journey of Baron Riedefel to that of Sir William Ha¬ 
milton, the crater mull have undergone great changes in its ItruChire; fincc if the Hones 
that were thrown into it gave no indications to the ear that they (truck againll any folid 
body, it is manifeft that there mult then have been an abyfs as well as a fupnel; and as 
the funnel terminated in a point when it was obferved by Sir William Hamilton, it is 
evident that the flat bottom I have deferibed, and which was about two-thirds of a mile 
in circuit, did not then exift. 

The internal fides of the crater. Sir William tells us, were covered with a cruft of 
fait and fulphur; but he does not fpecify the nature of the former j and though the 
prefence of the latter is not improbable, he might have been led into a miftake by the 
yellow colour, and have taken the muriate of ammoniac (fal ammoniac) for fulphur, as 
I did before I had examined it. Sir William has not told us that he made any examin¬ 
ation at all ^ and it is probable that he judged only from the appearance it prefented to 
his eye. 

He obferves, laftly, that the crater was two miles and a half in circumference; an 
eftimate which may be made to agree with mine by neglecting the partition which Sepa¬ 
rates the greater crater from the lefs, and confidering them both as one. The fum of 
the two circumferences, according to the eftimate I have given, would not then greatly 
differ from the meafure of Sir William Hamilton. Nothing likewife can be more pro¬ 
bable, than that among the various changes that have happened to Etna, this partition, 
by which the great crater is divided into two parts, has been produced. - 

Omitting the obfervations of Mr. Brydone, that “ the tremendous gulf of Etna, fo 
celebrated in all ages, has been looked upon as the terror both of this and another life; 
that it infpires fuch awe and horror, that it is not furprifing that it has been confidered 
as the place of the damnedand other fimiiar philofophical reflexions which he has 
employed; and confining ourfelves to what he actually fiw on the 29th of May, *770, 
we learn from him that M the crater was then a circle of about three miles and a half in 
circumference; that it went (helving down on each fide, and formed a regular hollow, 
like a vaft amphitheatre; and that a great mouth opened near the centre *. 

Fyom the time of the journey of Sir William Hamilton therefore, to that of the vifit 
of Brydone, that is to fay within the Ihort Space of a year, various changes had happened 
to this volcano/ by the enlargement of its crater, and a fpacious aperture formed in its 
bottom. 

Count Borch appears to have wiflied to exceed the three other travellers in brevity, 
relative to this fubject; iince he only tells us that he arrived at the mountain on the 
16th of December 1776, and that the crai r of Etna is formed like a funnel. He adi • 

* Brydone’* Tour through Sicily and Malta, vol. i. p. 195,196. 


however, 
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however, what is worthy,of notice, (jjiat the fummit of Etna is bifurcated, as I observed 
it to be; a circumftance not noticed by others; Sir William Hamilton even affirming 
that the fummit of the mountain is fingle; whence we may conclude that one of thele 
fummits has been produced fir.ee the time of the journey of Brydone, in 1770. 

On comparing the above-cited observations, made within the fpar.eof twenty-one years, 
we may perceive how many changes have taken place in Etna during that interval; and 
as within that time the mountain has fuffered only two violent convulfions, in the erup¬ 
tions of 1781 and 1787, it is evident that even in the ftate of apparent ina&ion, it {’till 
internally exerts its force. 

To thefe oblervations, it may, likewife, unt-.be without utility to add thofe of M. D’Or- 
ville. He afeended Etna in 1727, and remarked two craters; one larger than the 
other*, The latter he only mentions, but the former he deferibes at fome length. Its 
circumference was perhaps forneuhat more than four miles. From it ifl'ued clouds of 
fmoke and reddifh flames. Thefe however did not prevent his approaching to the edge 
of the gulf; though to prevent the danger of falling into it, he and his companions 
fattened themfelves to a rope held by three men. On looking into the crater, they were 
unable to difeern the bottom, on account of the flames and fmoke: they only obferved 
that a conical hill formed of lava, rofe in the middle of the crater, the top of which they 
ellimated to be fixty feet below them ; and they were able to fee perhaps about fixty 
lower; where they conjectured the circuit of this hill might be from fix hundred to 
eight hundred feet # . > 

We have here a remarkable circumftance relative to Etna, as it appeared in the time 
of M. D'Orville, and not obferved by any one of the four travellers above cited—l 
mean the conical hill within the crater. Every obfervation therefore, tends to confirm 
the inconftancy of the internal configuration and diinenfions of this volcano. It is an 
extinguifhed forge, which in proportion to the violence of the fire, to the nature of the 
foffil matters on which it adts, and of the elaftic fluids which urge and fet it in motion, 
produces, deftroys, and re-produces various forms. The ufual and natural figure of the 
fummit of a volcanic mountain is that of an inverted concave cone within, and one folid 
and ereCl without; and fuch a configuration, in countries which are no longer in a ftate 
of conflagvatfon, is one of the mod certain indications of the exiftence of an ancient 
volcano. This cone, however, is liable to very great changes; according to the greater 
or Ids fury of the volcano, and the quantity and quality of the matters ejected. Its 
internal part, from more then one caufe, is expofed to continual violence and change. 
The prodigious cavities of the mountain make it almoft appear fufpended in the air. 4 It 
may eafily therefore give’way, gnd fall in; especially on the violent impulfe of new meters 
which endeavour to force a pa.Tage through the upper part; in confequcnce of which 
the inverted cone may, according to circumftances, prefent the appearance of an aper¬ 
ture, or whirlpool, or a gulf. Should the liquid lava pafs through the aperture, and 
continue there fome time, its fuperficies by the contact of the cold air loftng its heat gra¬ 
dually, would congeal and form a cruft or folid plain; and fhould the fluid lava beneath, 
after wards a£t forcibly on this cruft, it might burfi. it, or make a paflage where it found, 
leaft refiftance; in which cafe the melted lava would occupy that aperture. Should- 
then the cruft, inftead of afeending in a fingle body, be forced, up in final! fragments, 
thefe cooled in the air, would fall down in imnunie quantities within the crater; and. 
from the effedtof the lawstrf gravity, mull ^cumulate in the figure of a cone. Thefe. 
theoretical conjectures, if they do not perfectly explain, may at leaft enable us to con- 

# Jacobi Philippi D’Orrille Sicula, 

eeive 
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ceive the nature of the caufes which have produced the difference of appearance obferved 
at different times in the crater of Etna. * * 

It is much to be regretted that we have no hiftory of Etna; which, did we poffefs it, 
niuft greatly contribute to elucidate the theory of volcanos, and the caufes of the vari¬ 
ous changes which have taken place at*different times, in the fummit e>f this mountain. 
That fuch changes have happened, is evident from the few but valuable notices concern¬ 
ing Etna, which we find in ancient authors. Of tnefe I Hull briefly flute two or three 
which appear to be of moll importance. 

I {hall firft produce the authority of Strabo, though he was not himfelf an ocular wit- 
nefs, but relied on the information of others, who had vifited Etna, and from whom he 
received the account, “ That the fummit was a level plain of about twenty fladia in cir¬ 
cumference, furrounded by a brow or ridge, of the height of a wall; and that in the 
middle of the plain arofe a fmoky hill, the fmoke of which afeended in a direct line, to 
the height of two hundred feet 

If we confider this defeription as accurate, the crater of Etna was at that time fur- ' 
rounded by a brow or ridge, which 1 Ihould explain as the {ides or edges; and in the 
lower part, was feparated by a mount riling in the middle f. The fame geographer re¬ 
lates, that two men having ventured to dclcend upon the plain, were obliged immedi¬ 
ately to return, from the violence of the heat J. 

Solinus tells us that there were two craters from which the vapours iffued§. 

Cardinal Bembo likewife found two craters oa the fummit, the one higher than the 
other, and about as far diftant as a ftone might be thrown from a fling. The extreme 
violence of the wind, and the exhaling fumes, prevented him from approaching the upper 
crater. The lower he found to be formed like an irnmcnl'e pit, and furrounded with a 
plain of no great extent, which was fo hot that he could not bear his hand on it. From 
its mouth, as from a chimney, continually ifl'ucd a column of fmoke. 

Of the other crater which he could not obferve himfelf, he received a defeription at 
Catania from a monk, who, he affures us, was a man deferving credit, and well ac¬ 
quainted with fuch fubjeeb. He informed him that this crater was fituated on the high- 
eft part of the fummit of Etna; that it was about three miles in circumference; formed 
like a funnel; and that it had in the middle a fpacious cavity. lie affected that he had 
made the circuit of it, along a kind of narrow ridge; that from time to time, it threw 
out flones and burning matters to a confiderable height, roaring and fhaking the • 
ground ; but that in the intervals when it was undilturbed, he had obferved it without 
danger or difli'culty. 

In the time of Fazcllo, however, who vifited Etna aftgr Cardinal Bembo, there were 
jao longer two craters, but only one; the circumference of which, as he informs us, 
was four miles. It had the ufu.il form of the funnel, emitted fire and thick fmoke, but 
tit intervals was.cahn, and might be approached; at which times a fubtcrrancous noife 
was heard, and a lound like that of the boiling of an iinmenfe caldron on a vaft fire. 

* Oi J*ow vf ut'i xvxpurri; tny r,ytv, on juflxXo/som aw rc J*e» IfictXov, Irov Ukm rctow y rr,v xXsioyu>o* 

$tt } rtt%iov Touj'C' */£'''”•*> ofx/ri ".o ytoov uotw ntyvSn *iV,y ^octy, Csrp ot tov Ggvvm ii$3> oftw ixoj 
.Vv^o$ OjOv hxx'jfiu/v K'jSuv tuu^iiv is v*'. 

f Thu obfervation agrees with that of D’Oiville mentioned above. 1 find likewife that fimilar mounts 
have fometimes been thrown up within the crater of Vcfuvius. De liotti* IJlorta di varj incendj del 
Vtjuvio * L 

J A ’jo ct 7 oXy,rtr%■!)%; ?*,* to juiAsy* 2 *'jy or?**; awwv m; ccy.y ov kxi /3x%7*£%s 9 yunSsif 

'ixv fxiiKj/xtyjrs :oi-; VGgt*Qsv xj£o£xcri. 

*• j In Etna; vertice hiatus duo fun*, erutcrcj uonmiati, per quos cructatus crump it vapor. C.ip. xi. 

Thefe 
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s Thdfe oBf^vitibhs were made by him in 1541, and 1554; in both which years the 
crater'appWs’to hive been fingle *. 

1’h^e feW citations appear to me fufficient to (hew what changes have taken place in 
the fUmrtiit of Etria,‘ relative to number, the form, and the flze of its craters, according 
to the different efle&s of its conflagrations at different times. But there is likewife 
another alteration which fhould not be paffed unnoticed, deferibed by two writers who 
themfelves obferved it, Fazello and Borelli; I mean the foiling in and abforption of the 
extreme fummit of Etna within its crater. The former of the above-mentioned authors 
relates, that in his time there arofe in the mouth of the crater, a little hill, ifolated on 
every fide, which formed the vertex of the mountain } ’and which in a terrible eruption 
fell into, and was buried in the gulf, thus enlarging the crater, and diminifhing the 
height of the mountain. This Kill itfelf had been produced by a former eruption 
in 1444 f. 

In like manner, Borelli informs us that in the conflagration of 1669, the fummit of 
Etna, which rofe like a tower to a great height above the part which is level, was fwal- 
lowed up in the deep gulf 

I have already faid, that when I vifited Etna, its fummit was divided into two points, 
or little mountains, one of which rofe a quarter of a mile above the other. I fhould 
not be furprifed were I to hear that in fome new and fierce eruption, the higheft of thefe 
had fallen in, and the two craters become one of much larger ditnenfiorrs. We know 
that the fummit of Vefuvius has fometimes fallen down in the fame manner; nor does 
it appear difficult to affign the caufe. It feems to admit of no doubt that the higheft 
parts of Etna, and other mountains which vomit fire from their fumtnits, hav<^ their 
foundations on the fides of the crater, which extend to an immenfe depth. In any vio¬ 
lent earthquake therefore, or impetuous fliock of the lava endeavouring to force a paf- 
fage, it may eafily be imagined that thofe foundations muff be torn up and broken away, 
and the fummit of the volcano fall and be loft in the gulf. 

Thefe dilapidations have not however, from time immemorial, produced any fenfibl* 
diminution of the height of the fummit of Etna ;• fince the Ioffes occafioned by fome 
eruptions ^ro repaired by others which follow. This may be inferred from a pheno¬ 
menon ufually infeparable from the fummit of Etna, though by rare accident, not ob- 
fervable at the time of my journey; I mean the ice and fnow with which it is covered. 
Had any confiderable decreafeof the height of the mountain taken place, in confequence 
of the fummit repeatedly falling in, in former ages, the ice and fnow would not certainly 
in a climate fo mild, have continued to envelope the top of the mountain as they now do, 
even during the greateft heat? of fummer. But this continual refidence of the fnow 
and ice on Etna has been celebrated by all antiquity; for near obfervation was not ne» 
ceflary to afeertain this phenomendh, fince it is diftinttly apparent at the diftance of a 
hundred miles. Adfcendit ea regio (fays Fazello, fpeaking of the upper region of Etna) 
pajfuum millia fere xit.; qua per hyemem tota nivibus obfita extremifque frigoribus riget 1 
per ajiatan quoque nul/a fui parte nec ednitie nec gelu caret: quod equidemadmiratione dig• 
nun ejif cum vertex incendia propsfempiterna jugi fammarum erudatione inter nives ipfat 
pari at y enutriat , ac continuet. “ This region extends nearly twelve miles j and even in 
fummer, is.alraoft perpetually cdyered with fnow, and extremely cold; which is the 
more wonderful as the fummit continually produces, nourilhes, and pours forth flames 
amid the ice and fnow with which it is enveloped.” 

* Fuel. Sic. f Ubt fup. f Ubi fup. 

VOL. V. M Solinus 
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Solinus and Silius Italicus give the fame defcriptiqn., Thq former tjl 

<]tiod in ilia fcrventis natures pervicacia mixtas ignibui (j£tna). 

exundet incendiis , aprica caniteperpetuobrumalem detimfticitm *. jtCavp^aer- 

ful manner, exhibits fnows mixed with /ires; and retains every ap^earim^# “>e fe¬ 
vered winter amid her vaft conflagrations.” 

SiHus Italicus has the following lines: 

“ Summo cana jugo cobibit (mirabile diftu) 

Viclnam flammis glaciem, xternoque rigore 
Ardent cs horrttr fcopul*-. ftatstsrtioe cel ft 
Colli* hyems, cajidaque nivcm tegit atra favillaf.” 

“ Where burning Etna, towering, threats the ikies, 

‘‘ ’Mid flames and ice the lofty rocks arife ; 

“ The fire amid eternal winter glows, 

“ And the warm alhes hide the hoary fnows.” 

And fince I have quoted a poet, I will cite two others; Claudian and Pindar; as it is 
fuffitiently evident that poetry here mud exprefs truth and not fi&ion. 

•* Sed «$amvis nimio fervens exuberet scllu, 

Scit nivibus fervare fidem : pariterqne Favillis 
Durefcit glade-., tanti i'ccura vaporis, 

Arcano defenfa gelu, fumoque fideli 
Lambit contiguas ii.noxia flarnma pruinas 

“ Amid the fires accumulates the fnow, 

11 And fidft remains where burning afhes glow ; 

“ O’er ice eternal fweep th* inactive flames, 

“ And winter, fpite of fite, the region claims.” 


Thus the Latin poet; but the Greek has given us a picture of Etna much more 
highly coloured, reprefenting it not only as the eternal abode of fnows, but as the co¬ 
lumn of heaven, to exprefs its adonifhing height. 

“ KlU S’ 

to \A«1vot iruvni: 

Xmitf if1 1* rt6m# 

-“ Snowy Etna, nurfe of cndlefs froft, 

11 The mighty prop of heaven.” 

It is to be remarked that Pindar lived five hundred yea^s before the Chriftian asra. 

I now return from this digreffion, which though not indeed very (how, appears to 
me perfectly appropriate to the fubjed; and proedpd to refume my narrative. I ihall 
firft fpeak briefly of a phenomenon relative to the fmoke which arifes from the crater 
of Etna, and which was feen differently by Mr. Brydone, Count Borch, and myfelf. 
Mr. Brydone tells us that ** from many places of the crater iffue volumes of fulphure* 
ous fmoke, which being much heavier than the circumambient air, inftead of Hang in 
it, as fmoke generally does, immediately on its getting out of the crater, rolls down 
the fide of the mountain like a torrent, till coming to that part of the atmofphere of 
the fame Specific gravity with itfelf, it (hoots off horizontally, and fonfis a large track ki 
the air according to the direftkm of the wjlid.*’ 


On 


• c«p. «• 


f Lib. xW. 


% Claud, de Rapt. Prof. 
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§ Piud. Pyth. Od. i. 
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w^en feen by Cfoynt Borch, at the intervals when the air 
^ ie^pendScukriy/tp * great height, and afterwards fell, like white 
ASIcw^'.ot 5 tli’ir^bp 'oftlie mountain. I lhaU not prefume to doubt thefe two fads, 
though I obferved neither of them. The twp’columns of (mote which t faw, though 
bent fomewhat from the perpendicular by the wind, afcended whh the ufuai prompti¬ 
tude’bf ordinary fmoke, (a certain proof that it was confiderably lighter than the am¬ 
bient air,) and, when at a great height, became extremely rarefied and difperfed. This dif¬ 
ference in the appearance of thefmdke as obfervOd by the two authors before mentioned 
and myfelf, may arife not only from the gravity, of the air on Etna being different a$ 
different times, but alfo from the diverfity of the fmoke, which may be fotnetimea lighter 
and fometimes heavier than the air that furrounds it; differing in its nature according 
to the quality of the fubftances from which it is produced. Such a variation in its 
Jpecific gravity muff induce us to conclude that the bodies which burn within the crater 
are fpecifically different. , ' 

The effefts of the air at the fummit of Etna, as experienced by myfelf and fome of 
the travellers I have before cited, were likewife different. Sir William Hamilton tells 
us, that the thinnefs of that fluid occafioned a difficulty of refpiration; and 'Count 
Borch appears to have experienced a ftill greater inconveniend! of that kind, fince he 
fays—“ The rarity of the air on this mountain is extremely fenfible, and almoft renders 
that fluid' unfit for refpiration.’* On the contrary, Baron Riedefel felt no fuch effeft, 
as far, at leaft, as we can judge from his own words. “ I did not perceive, as feveral 
travellers have afferted, that the air here is fo thin and rarefied as to prevent, or at leaft 
greatly incommode, refpiration/* Mr. Brydone has faid nothing on the fubjeft, and 
his filence may induce us to couclude that he experienced no difficulty. 

I, my fervant, and the two guides, fuffered no inconvenience from the air. The ex¬ 
ertions we had made, indeed, in climbing up the craggy fteep declivhes which furround 
fhe crater, produced a fhortnefs of breathing ; _ but when we had reached the fummit, 
and recovered froni our wearinefs by reft, we felt np kind of inconvenience, either whil£ 
fitting, or when, incited by curiofity, we went round and examined different parts of 
the edges the crater. The fame is affirmed by Bordli: JEque bene re/piratio in 
cacumine Mina abfolvitur , ac in locis fubjeftis campejiribus —“ Refpiration is performed 
with the fapie eafe on the top of Etna, as in the country , below/* 

Several writers have treated of the difficulty of refpiration experienced by thofe who 
travel over high mountains, and other inconveniences to which they are expofed; but 
•none, in my opinion, more judicioufly than M. Sauflure, in his Travels among the Alps. 
The obfervations he has made appear to me to explain the caufe of thefe different ac¬ 
counts, relative to the efteft of tljg air on the top of Etna. When the height above 
the level of the fea was two thoufand four hundred and fifty poles, or nearly fuch, which 
he found to be that of Mount Blanc, every individual felt more or lefs inconvenience 
from the rarefaction of the air, as happened, to himfelf and nineteen perfons who accom¬ 
panied him, when in Auguft *787, he afcended that mountain. But when the eleva¬ 
tion was much lefs, as for example, nineteen hundred poles, fome of thefe perfons felt 
no difficulty, among whom was this naturalift } though he confeffes that he began to 
experience'inconvenience as he afcended higher. We have not indeed any certain ob- 
-fervatiotts relative-to the exa£t height of Etija, as is fufficiently proved by the different 
eftimates given by different naturalirts. Signor Dangios, however, aftrbnomer at 
’Malta, m the year -i 787, mcafured the height of this moprttain by a geometrical me¬ 
thod, and the public anxioufly eipeCts the refolts, which will fatisfaClorily folve this im¬ 
portant problem. In th« mean time, from‘comparing the meafures hitherto affigned, 

M -2 
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the elevation of Etna above the level of the fea jsprqbablyfprnewhai lefe.than ninet^etf 
hundred poles. Hence we undcrftand why refpirationj, in many petfood V not incoth* 
moded, while the contrary happens to others, according to thi'dijifpepitl ft^pngth and; 
habit of body of different individuals. • ,i. ; T ... 

After having, for two hours, indulged my eyes with a view of the interior of the 
crater, that is, in the contemplation of a fpe&acle which in its kind, and in the prefent 
age, is without a parallel in the world; I turned them to another fcene, which.is like* 
Wife unequalled for the multiplicity, the beauty and the variety of the obje&s it pre» 
fents. In fad, there is, perhaps, no elevated region on .the whole globe which offers,. 
it one view, fo ample an extent of fea and land 1 as the fummit of Etna. The firft of the 
fublime obje&s which it prefents is the immenfe rnafs of its own coloffal body. When 
in the country below it, near Catania, we raife our eyes to this fovercign of the moun¬ 
tains, we ceminly furvey it with admiration, as it rifes majeftically, and lifts its lofty 
head above tne clouds; and with a kind of geometric glance we eftimate its height 
from the bafe to the funxmit: but we only fee it in profile. Very different is the ap¬ 
pearance it prefents, viewed from its towering top, when the whole of its enormous 
bulk is fubjeded to the eye. The firft part, and that neareft the obferver, is'the Upper 
Region, which, from the quantity of fnows and ice beneath which it is buried during 
the greater part of the year, may be called the frigid zone, but which, at that time, 
was diverted of this covering, and only exhibited rough and craggy cliffs, hero piled on 
each other, and there feparate, and rifing perpendicularly ; fearful to vLw and impof— 
fible to afeend. Towards the middle of this zone, an affemblage of fugitive clouds, ir¬ 
radiated by the fun, and .all in motion, increafed the wild variety of the fcene. Lower 
down, appeared the Middle Region, which, from the mildnefs of its climate, may merit 
the name of the temperate zone. Its numerous, woods, interrupted in various places, 
feem, like a torn garment, to difeover the nudity of the mountain. Here arife a multi¬ 
tude of other, mountains, which in any other fituation would appear of a gigantic fize, 
but are but pigmies compared to Etna. Thefe have all originated from-fiery eruptions. 
Laftly the eye contemplates, with admiration, the Lower Region, which, irom its vio¬ 
lent heat, may claim the appellation of the torrid zone j the mod extenfive of the .three, 
adorned with elegant villas and caflles, verdant hills, and flowery fields, and terminated, 
by the extenfive coaft, where to the fouth, ftands the beautiful city of Catania, to which 
the waves of the neighbouring fea ferve as a mirror. 

But not only do we difeover, from this aftonifliing elevation, the entire maffy body, 
of Mount Etna; but the whole of the ifland of Sicily, wit^i all its noble cities, lof ty hills, 
extenfive plains, and meandering rivers. In the indiftinft diftance we perceive Malta;, 
but have a clear view of the environs of Meflina, and the greater part of Calabria ; 
while Lipari, the fuming Vulcano, the blazing Stromboli, and the other Eolian ifles, 
appear immediately under our feet, and feem as if, on {looping down, we might touch 
them with the finger. 

Another obieft no lefs fuperb and maieftic, was the far-flretchring furface of the fuh- 
jacent fea whicn furrounded me, and led my eye to an immenfe diltance, till it-feemed 
gradually to mingle with the heavens. 

Seated in the midrt of this theatre of the wonders of Nature, I felt an indefcribable 
pleafure from the multiplicity and beautylof the objects I furveyed ; and a kind of in¬ 
ternal fatisfa&ion and. Exultation of heart. < The fun was. advancing to the;meridian, un- 
obfeured by the fmallefl cloud, and, Reaumur’s, thermometer flood at the tenth degree 
above die freezing point. I was therefore in th^t temperature which is moil, friendly to 
man; and the refined air I breathed,, as if it had been entirely vital, communicated, a 

vigour 
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vigour-and agility to my limbs, .and an aGivityand life to my ideas, which appeared to 

Not without-regret* I, at length, recolleGed it was time to return, and relinquifh this 
enchanting feene ; lince I had determined to pafs the enfuing night at San Niccolo 
deli* Arena, to avoid the bard bed and inconveniences of the Grotto delie Capre. 1. 
bad refolved, likewUe, to return to* Catania by another way, in order to examine objeGs 
Which might render my journey of greater utility- • The road I took, the objeGs which 
prefented themfelves,.and the Obfervations I made on them,!, (hall relate in the follow¬ 
ing chapter. 


CHAP. IX.— RETURN FROM MOU1&* ETNA TO CATANIA. 

Manner in which the Author defeended with ?afe and fecurity from the fummit of Etna.— 
Materials of which the Torre del Filofofois compojed,—Confirmation that the lava which 
flowed in October 1787, is fill internally penetrated by the fire.—The obfervation that 
the fecondary mountains on the Jtdes of Etna are of volcanic origin , not novel but ancient. 
—Probability that Monte Roffo was the refult of a partial eruption which had no com - 
muni cation with the crater of Etna.—Another eruption from the ftdes of Etna which had 
no connection with that crater.—Great want of water experienced by the peafants who 
inhabit Etna, from a long dry feafon.—Affecting incident arifing from this circumjlance .— 
A fcarcity of firings common in volcanized countries.—The Scogli de* Ciclopi, or Rocks of 
Cyclops.—Some of them, but not all, of a prifmatic conformation.—Zeolites found on 
thefe rocks.—Vitrification of thofe zeolites in the furfi ace.—Pumices not found on Mount 
Etna, as has been affirmed by Count Borch, and others.—Animals obferved by the Au¬ 
thor in the Middle and Upper Regions of Etna.—Two mufeums in Catania already 
known to fi rangers, and a third lately efiablijhed , valuable for its contents.—Natural 
Hifiory little cultivated at Catania, with refpcCl to that part which relates to the 
mineral kingdom ; but more relatively to the animal. 

• •0 

THE afeent up the deep and craggy cone of Etna, though not more than a mile in a 
dired line, coft me, as I have already faid, three hours of laborious and fatiguing exer¬ 
tion. fi feems fcarcely neceffary to fay that the defeent employed me lefs time, but the 
difference greatly exceeded my expeGation. I found that to effeG this defeent nothing 
more was required, but to fix my feet firmly on feme large piece of florhe, and balance 
my body, fince Ihat piece. From altnoft the finalleft impulfe I could give it, would Aide 
fwiftly down the defeent, and convey me to a confiderable diftance, till flopped by the 
accumulation of the leffer pieces of fcoriae which it drove before it; -when I had only to 
feleG another large piece, on which I again glided down as before; only taking care, 
•with the ftaff I held in my hand, to turn afide the pieces of fcoriae which followed me in 
my defeent, that they plight not ftrike againft and wound my legs. In this manner, in 
a few minutes, I arrived at the bottom of that declivity. . 

A little below the fummit of Etna, are the ruins of a very ancient fabric, called La 
Torre del Filofofb, the Tower of the Philofopher; it having been pretended, and be¬ 
lieved by many, that it was built by Empedocles, that he might fix his habitation in a 
place convenient for obferving the conflagrations of Etna. Others imagine it to have 
been an ancient temple of fome deity,; whiie others have conjectured that it was a 
watch-tower, built by the Normans to obferve the motions of their enemies, and give 
notice of them, by fome fignal, to the different bodies of troops flattered over theifland. 

It 
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It is very apparent that -thefe, andiother opimtoite. irhkh bretttf, 

ar;* very mconclufive with refped to the reahpfeanddefign of vfltieir 

eotild but little^attract the notice of ‘^iWjdy'-toiEtha, 

having been copdu&ed another wsar by, my pn 8 ess 'Nor fh&u l#inave regretted nbt 
having feen it, had I not reflect ed,Tnat the great tfntlquiKrbf the ‘fabric might-juftly a*- 
cite stturiofity to examine the materials^ and afcertaffir^whether they' wei’C laferitionf Ar , 
vulcanic, This induced me, after I had returned to'Italy, to write tdthe Abbate ErSffip^ 
cgfco, Ferrara, at Catania, a perfon well verfed in theTcfence of nafure,requeftfng \mb f 
to fend tnc, to Pavia, fome fpecimens of the materialifrof which the Torre del FilofipS 
was compofed. He very politely complied with my requoft, and I found on examina-'* 
tion, that thefe materials were of the^ollowing kind: they confift, firft, of a cement of 
litne, which, by length of time, has Become-carbonate of lime; in which cement were 
incorporated great numbers of pieces of black cellular fcorite of lava ; but fo changed 
by the efte& of time, that many of them were become externally pulverulent, and In¬ 
ternally extremely friable. The fhocrls they contained had likewife loft, at the fuper* 
ficies of the fcorisc, their natural lineaments, and all their luftre, and were become fo 
foft that they might every where be cut with the point of a penknife. This cement was, 
in the fecond place, united to twp kinds of lava, which exhaled an argillaceous odour in 
their frattures, and had for their bafe the horn-ftone. One of thefe was very compact, 
extremely hard, of a ferruginous colour, a fine grain, with numerous feltfpar points 
fcattered in it. The other was a grey colour, of rather a fine texture, and contained an 
incredible quantity of fehlpars; lb that when viewed with a lens, by the clear light of 
the fun, it appeared extremely brilliant. The materials, therefore, of this edifice, what¬ 
ever was its original deftination, Were, in part taken from the place, with the addition 
-of a cenient of .lime, to give the building the necefiary follility 

I afterwards, again eroded the lava which flowed in October 1787, and, as I returned 
by a different way, I found myfelf near another part of it, where it ftill remained ex¬ 
tremely hot; which tended to* confirm me in my opinion that the internal and central 
part of this lava ftill contains a very active and ftrong fire- 

Having reached the middle region, I afeended fome of thofe mountains nhjch I.had 
obferved from the .fummit of Etna, and which, from their conical figure, and the ca¬ 
vity at.their,top, .clearly Ihew that they are the produ&ions of firef. I was, in fafr, 

convinced 

* I hare read, in tbe works ot fome travellers, that fragments of brick and marble are found in the Torre 
del Filofofo ; but the Ahbate Ferrara has allured me that fuch fragments no longer exift. . 

•j- 1 had at firft believed that the obfervation that thefe mountains are truly volcanic was of late date, re¬ 
ferring it to Sir William'Hamilton, who has described their conical form* and thy crater, or incavation at 
their lummit; but I-find it to be very old, fince it is mentioned by Borelli, and, before him, .by Farello. 
The following are the word? of the former: “ Extant nedum in fumnauate J&tntt, fed eriam in ejus dorfo, 
campeftres voragines, quae habent fere omnes peculfarem monticulam adiuftar verruca: in animals cute ex- 
pnrrefl* ; funtquc predidti colira valde accliven, habentque figuram coni acutanguli piano paralltlo bafi 
diftefti’t et-in fummitare cujuflibet eorum finuofa cavitas reperitur, a quaoiim Dimmest, arena, et glarse evi- 
eTUnt.”—“ Extinct vortices for craters) are found not only on the fumtott of Etna, bntalfo on the hd<«. 
Thty have almoft all of them their peculiar hills, projetfling like a wart 00 the Ain of an animal) which 
hills are extremely fteep and have the figure of a rectangular cone difleded parallel to its bafe. At the top 
of each is a finuotts cavity, from which formerly iffued flames, fand, and lava.” 

We know thatoby glares be means lava ; in fad, at Catania, it is ftrll called feiara. 

Faxello bad before obferved and -deferibed thefe vt/canic hills. His words are; Plut-tmos praterea 
.nemorofrtsxt editos ojfendimus colies, quorum cacumina voragines,-licet filvefcente*, exhibebaet. Eoa ve- 
ttrem elfe materiam ex .vifccribus montia olim proditam, po’ftremi: proflutii hiatus, qui fiimlem hire formam, 
enatafque recena habet arbor**, argnebat.”- “ We likewife find feverat lofty hills, the top* of which, 
--though overgrowp with wood, exhibit the appearance of craters. • The mouth of the laft eruption, which 
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rfo* the>y hear unequivocal marks of the,effe&s of that deftruftive agent in an 

volcanic fand. 

.. here naturally fuggefts itfelf. Is their 
origin derived froi^tfee meated matter contained ^hir> the iramenfe abyfs of Etna, 
wtacft, unable to reach the crater, from theexceflive^eight, has burft forth through it:- 
fi4es,.and thus formed thefe mountains ? or, as is perhap&more probable, have they 
been produced by particular conflagrations and eruptions which have no communication 
With the imraenie fttfnace withiu^he crater ? I know that the generality of voicanifts 
embrace the former opinion,,aiyl rejeft the latter with contempt; and I find, that, 
whenever the leffer mountains are produced on the fides of the principal volcano, by ( 
the means of eruptions, they ufually have/ecourfeyp this hypothefis for the explication 
of the caufe. Thtfs, fin'ce the eruptions of lava which have iffued from the crater of 
Vefuvius are much .more numerous than thofe of Etna, they endeavour to account for 
the difference* by alleging that, in confequence of the fmall height of the former vol¬ 
cano, the lava can more eafily reach the crater; whereas, in the latter, it is compelled 
to force a paffage through tne fide, from being unable to rife to fo prodigious an 
elevation. 

I readily admit, that this frequently happens; but inftances may certainly be cited 
which afford ftrong reafons to believe that the produ&ion of the lateral mountain arifes 
from partial eruptions, which have no communication with the principle crater. Of 
this Monte Roffo is an example. In the morning of the nthof March 1669, a 
vaft cleft opened not far from the place in which, afterwards, Monte Roffo arofe, 
and extended for the fpace of ten miles, in the dire&ion of the grand crater of Etna. 
On the night following, in the place where this mountain now ftands, another 
large cleft opened, from which were immediately eje&ed immenfe clouds of ftnoke, 
and (howers of melted (tones, preceded by a tremendous noife and violent concuilions 
of the earth. 

On the night of the tath a river of lava poured down; and the next day a prodigious 
quantity of fand and (tones was thrown out. Y et during all thefe fubterranean thunders, 
convulfionsjLjf the earth, dreams of lava, and (howers of ftones, the upper crater of 
Etna was perfe&ly undifturbed, and only, from time to time, emitted Jqme light fmoke 
which had before iffued, and is ufually in its greateft date of tranquility*. I know 
not whether I am midaken in confidering this as a probable proof that there is no com* 
munication between the highed mouth of Etna, and the new one which has opened in 
the fide ibme miles diftan; from it. I have obferved likewise, with Borelli, that the 


is nearly of the feme form, and already bears tree*, renders it probable that they are compofed of the mattef 
anciently ejected from the bowels of the mountain.” 

The ferae obferiation is likewife repeated by D’Orvtlle, who, in 17*7, vifited Etna—" Collet hi nonfolurft 
circum magnum creterem verum ctiam inde per circuitum viginti mille pafluum et ultra in truo 

monte difperfi funt. francs hos colics aliquando igneam matcriam e fummo vertice ejcciffc, omnia fuadent j 
et«in multi*' huju* tei adco Jiperta extant veftigia, ut nemo dubitare poflit. Quin ipfe in culmine collis il- 
lius,quem as *ts fimilem dixiomi, pofitos in verticibus nonnullorum crateres deprelfos, et plane undique lapi- 
dum eauAqrum congetie circus da tot animadverti.” — “ Thefe hills are not only found adjoining to the great 
crater, but arc difperfed in a. circuit of twenty miles and more, and. indeed, throughout the whole moun¬ 
tain^ Every appearance proves that all thefe hills have once ejected a fiery matter from their fummits; 
and m many the traces of this are fo evident, that it fi impoilibie to entertain a doubt. The remains of 
craters are apparent; and thvy are frequently furrounded with accemuhtion* of burnt ftones ” 

Thus we find the defeript ion given^by the Engliih natural!!!-of this lefler volcanic mountain, had becti 
preceded by that of a Simians fin Italian, and a Dutch Writer, all eve-withe fits of what they dtfetibed. 

• BerelS, abifup. ' 

higheft 
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liigheft cratef, having remained filer# and at reft until the twenty-fifth day* afterwards 
began to rage with the fame fymptoms of ftnokc, thunders, earthquakes, and‘‘eje£ted 
fend and ftoncs; and in fine, by the ruin of/its,,fom^lg I ^ ^|mp ^|^d. buried in its 
gtilph'. It feems extremely probahje, that this the breaking 

away of the ftony mafs which feparated the old and^ttj^" 1 ’^eofifequence of which 

the fire and effervefeent matters forced their paflage^H ;ed tltoplclves from an¬ 

other opening at the fummit of the mountain. 

We mull not omit to notice another fad relatejl ^fe e.-which, though 

it does not refpett the formation of any Tnount^^^^mo fidfes elHEtiJa, independent 
r of a communication with its higheft crater, may -sraijpBP&e us to conclude, that fome 
lateral gulph may open and difgorge fiery torrents without any fuch communication. 
Such an eruption happened in 1636, when the ground, nine nmes from the fummit of 
Etna, opentd in two places, and poured out two torrents of laviVithout any appear¬ 
ance of fire or fmoke at the fummit of the mountain. It is, very probable that we Ihould 
have accounts of other fimilar eruptions, and other mountains farmed on the fides of 
Etna, had the ancients ftudied and recorded the conflagrations or that mountain, in the 
manner the moderns have begun to obferve and deferibe them. 

Whatever may be the matters which caufe and continue volcanos, it is only neceflary 
that they Ihould exill and take fire in a place that has notiommunication with the central 
volcano, to produce partial eruptions and mountains, which may very naturally be fup- 
pofed to happen. 

After having Jflept at San Niccolo dell Arena the night preceding the 5th of Septem¬ 
ber, I fet out early the next morning, taking my way by the Rtcks of the Cyclops, cele¬ 
brated for the bafaltiform lavas of which they confift. In this part of my journey I con¬ 
tinually palled ever lavas, and through feveral villages built upon them. 

A Ihort time before I reached the rocks I was in fearch of, a feene prefented itfelf, 
which, though foreign to my fubjeft, the fentiment of humanity and compaflion we feel 
■on witnefling the misfortunes or our fellow-creatures will not permit me to pafs in 
filence. 

Mount Etna has at all times been very deficient in fprings; but when I,was the/e the 
fcarcity of water was extreme, not a drop of rain having fallen for nine months; and 
the rain-water which the peafants of thefe places had colle&ed in ciftems being ex- 
haufted, they were obliged to go in fearch of it to thofe parts of the mountain where a 
fcanty fpring might Hill be found. Though in my journey up Etna I had fufficient reafon 
to notice this fcarcity of water, by being made to pay for it much dearer than for wine 
at Catania, I was much more convinced of it when, on my way, I few a number of 
women apd girls carrying barrels as beafts of burden, to fill with water at a fpring on 
one fide of the road. But the feene which made the greateft imprefiion on me, I met 
with on my return, in the vicinity of Jaci; where I few more than ohe hundred poor 
mountaineers of both fexes, who had come thither to quench their thirft at a ftream of 
water which ifiued from the midft of the lava. It ftrongly excited my pity to fee thefe 
wretched peafants, all bare-footed, expofed to a burning fun, for the heat was then 
very great in thole low parts of the mountain j and labouring and fweadng under the 
load of large earthern veffels, which they had brought on their (hobM^rk and heads, a 
diftance of more than ten miles, to carry%home water. When tbeycaipe within fight 
of the fpring, they exerted all the ftrength they retained, haftened their weary fteps, 
and, when they reached it, began to drink with extreme eagernefe, without for a long 
time taking away their lips. How much was my commiferarion increpfed, when they 
informed me they were obliged to perform this laborious journey every day, that is, to 

to employ 
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If we take fmall pieces of lava, detached from the rocks to which the zeolites adhere, 
leave them for fame time in the fire, and obferveJihem after they have cooled, the- fol¬ 
lowing are the refults: < -... 4 

The zeolites, though the lava, their matrix,-nbas not undergone & complete fufipn, 
are vitrified, and have flowed over the furface of the lava, forming a leaf c^^ 4 fa; 
byt the greater part become globules, which,- from their lucid milky whitenefs, refem- 
ble pearls. When examined with the lens, thefe globules are found to be full of cracks, 
probably caufed by the fudden removal of the lavas from the furnace into the cold air. 
This glafs is femi-tranfparent and hard. If we breJ$f the pieces of, lava expofed to the 
fir? and examine the fractures, we fhall find that oi^y a femi-vitrification has taken place 
k) the zeolites they contain. Some of thefe zcolitic lavas are of a homogeneous fubftance, 
but others include fmall Ihoeris. The magnet attradls the powder of them, and fome 
have polarity, attracting one end of the magnetic needle, and repelling the other. 

• „ I have but a few obfervations more to make, relative to Etna. Count Borch, not 
perfectly fatisfied with the received divifion of the mountain into three regions, the 
loWer, the middle, and the higher, has added a fourth, which he calls the region of 
fnow; and each of the four regions he again fubdivides into feveral diltriCts. 1 fhall 
not difpu’e with him thefe minute diflinCtions, which, whether they tend more to clgar- 
nefs or confufion may be difficult to determine. 1 Jhall only make fome brief re¬ 
marks on his diflriCt of fcorise, in the fecond region,* which he fays: “ The diflrid 
of fcorise contains a furface of two miles entirely covered with pumices, allies, and 
fcoriae. ,> 

Without noticing the fcoria: and allies, I know not what he underflood by pumices. 
The truth is, that Etna affords none, as Dolomieu, who fo minutely examined the 
mountain, has exprefsly aflerted ; and, as 1 took nearly the*fame road with Borch, I 
mult have met them had they been fo plentiful as he deferibes. The Chevalier 
Qiocni, likewife, m his account of the products of the eruption of 1-787, deferibing one 
which, in its configuration refembles the porous pumices of Lipari, remarks that this is 
the firft time that Etna has ejected fuch a kind of ftonc *. 

Jn my journey to Etna, and on my return, at the fame time that I examined volcanic 
objeCts I did not negleCt to obferve whether the two more elevated regionssof the tnoun- 
tain were inhabited by animals. A little beyond Monte Roffo, I bought five partridges 
(Tetrao rufus Lin.) of a fportfman, who had Ihot them at the upper extremity of the 
middle region. Thefe I had roafted at San Niccolo dell* Arena, and they fu'rniflied me 
with two good meals. In crofling the fame region I met with feveral birds of the tit- 
moufe fpecies {Parus major ; Purus cccn/leus Lin.), a kite ( Palco mihus ), three jays 
{Corvus glandularius), two thruflies ( Turclus vifeivorus) ; and feveral ravens and crows 
(Corvus corax.; Corvus corone) : half way up the higher region I faw no other animals, 
except fome lion-ants ( Myrmdeon formicarum Linn. J which made their pit-falls in the 
dull of the lavas. There were feveral of them in a dully corner of the Grotta delle 
Capre.. As they live by enfnaring other fmall animals, and efpecially ants in the flip. 

* Borch is not the only perfon who has fallen into this error. Sir William Hamilton, when he vifited, 
Etna, found there no pumices; but he was told by the Canon Recupero of Catania that the mountain pro¬ 
duced them: the Canon, however, it is well known, was unacquainted with the firft principles of lithology. 
Baron Riedefel.who, in this part of fcience,was perhaps not fuperior to theCanon, fays that pan,ice is among 
the number of ftoncs cjtftcd by Etna; and joins with it the fand-ftone} a production which, according to thofe 
beft acquainted with the mineralogy of volcanos, is as much a llranger to Etna as the pumice. One of thefe 
writers may, probably, have induced M. Sage to afTert that " Etna throws out a great quantity of pu¬ 
mices'.” -'This grofs error was probably occafioned by the refcmblancc which to periona little acquainted 
with fuch fubftances, fcorise and cellular lavas appear to have to pumices. 
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ptffrftffs they form; it may be neceflary to obferve, that thefe are not wanting there, 
though I did not fee them. , 

Thr city of CatanH| dytin^ny.Hay.th^, amply afforded me the means of amufe- 
-y y and inftrttlkiehv^Tfie the.one belonging to-the.Prince di Bifcari, 

arahfSe other tb the B'enpdiCtine Fathers, befides the various objeCts they contain reta- 
five to the arts'and antiquities ? - are alfo furnilhed With a colleftioiifcf natural produc- 
tkufs,' an‘d Will be found, to correfpond to the great expeCtatiojjs that may-have.been 
jf^med of them from tn<£ advantageous defcriptions of Riedefel, Bry done,-and Borch. 
That of the Pripceis diftinguilhetf by fome rare fpeciinens which might adorn the rich, 
eft and molt extenfive collections. But in that city a.third mufcum, hitherto little 
known, becaufe’it isnpvy, is beginning to flourifh. It may be faid it is yet in its infancy ; • 
'but the infant may'Become a giant. The poffeffor and founder of it is the Chevalier 
Cfioeni. His firft intention was to colled the moft curious and interefting productions 
Sf the Sicilian fea; and he has fucceeded admirably. We here find dry preparations 
of the fillies moft remarkable for their form or the rarity of their fpecies. . Among the 
numerous families of zoophyta, the alcyonia, the antipathes, the cellularise, the efeharse, 
the pennatulae, the fertularise, the milleporse, and the ifides (coral), are not wanting ;but 
the madreporac and the gorgonte are the moft confpicuous for their beauty and rarity. It 
is equally well furnilhed with fiMtcimens of the principal crultaceous animals of that fea, 
but the numerous and chofen Wlledion of thofe of the teflaceous kind is the' principal 
ornament of the mufeum. With refped to thefe, we find a pradice adopted we meet 
with in no other cabinet. As there are fome extremely minute Ihells, in lize not exceed¬ 
ing a grain of fand, which it is impoflible to view diftindly with the naked eye, they are 
as it were loft in the greater part of other mufeums; but here they are placed, me- 
,‘thodically diftributed, at the bottom of fmall tubes, at the other end of which fe a lens; 

by the aid of which the eye is enabled to difeover the beauty of the colours, the pecu- 
■ Jiarity of the yavplntionis, the, infinite variety of the forms, the windings of the apertures, 
the cavities, prominences, points, threads, &c. In fine, thefe points of organized 
.matter, by this means, equally with the larger cruftaceous animals, afford pleafure 
to the eyes of the curious, and ufeful inftrudioii to the learned, for characterizing 
the fpScies.-^ 

The Chevalier Gioeni, in confequence of his refearches relative to thefe aquatic ani¬ 
mals, has diftinguiflied himfelf by the difeovery of a new genus of multivalve conchylia, 
ivhich he has already made known ; but he will do himfelf much more honour by the 
publication of a work on the fubjrd on which he is now employed. 

He has not confined Himfelf. to marine productions, but has extended his diligence 
to t. rreftrial; and the neighbouring volcano has added to his collection. We here 
find fpecimens of all the Etnean products ; and amid the multitude of various lavas he 
has collected, he has dilcovered a new fpecies, which he has denominated fibrous. The 
method he has adopted of placing the different lavas with the ftones and primitive rocks, 
from which they derive their origin, is highly inftruCtive. 

Equally conducive to the advancement of knowledge is the numerous feries of tefta- 
ceous 1'oflils, which he has collected with great labour to the north-eaft of Etna, in a 
fituation more than three hundred poles above the level of the fea. Thel'e extremely 
refemble the'natural which are now found in the neighbouring waters. But as the time 
When the fea reached to that height is certainly anterior to the annals of hiltory, of what, 
great antiquity mult the volcano be which exifted before that cpocha! 

The productions of this part of Sicily are accompanied with thofe of the reft of thfe 
illand. We find a noble collection o£ marbles and jafpers, with various minerals, and 
cryftallized lulphurs. 
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Though this Mufeurn deferves great commendation for the multiplicity and choice of 
the obje&s collected within a few years, it perhaps?deferves ftill greater praife for the 
accurate and judicious manner in which every part.of itisfyftemaufed ; a regulation ex¬ 
tremely neceifary in every collection, and whjehitis to be wifiied might be introduced 
into the two other mufeums before mentioned. - ;*<> * 

• I have been fnmIWhat more diffufe in my deferipfion of this collection, becaufe it me¬ 
rited to be known to^preigners who, ihould they'chance to.vifit Catania, may by its 
means procure information of various productions of Sicily and the neighbouring fea, 
which they might elfewhere feek in vain. 

The Chevalier Gioeni is profeflbr of natural hiftory in the univerfity of his country, 
r which can likewise boafl of other men of genius, principally in polite literature. The 
natural fciences. Jpecially ihofe which have relation to the foflil kingdom, are not the 
moft cultivated ; lefs I believe from indifpofition towards them, than from want of en¬ 
couragement. it is not the fame with refpeCt to the other two kingdoms. While I 
was at Catania, I had the honour to receive vifits from feveral perfons of learning; and 
I found that mere than one of them had read with advantage the works of Bonnet, 
Buffon, and Buhumcl. Among them may be diflinguilhed the Abbate Don Francefco 
Ferrara, who afforded me the opportunity of examining the materials of the Torre del 
Filolofo. The tafte for thefe extenfive branches of hiltory muff become greater, 

and fpread more extenfively, from the laudable example fet by Signior Ferrara, who 
has lately publiihed in Sicily, The Contemplation of Nature of the philofopher of Geneva 
(Bonnet) : to which he has added, beftdes my notes and thofe of others, a great number 
of his ow n, replete with learning and good lenfe, which mult render fuch a work ftill 
more valuable. 
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VOLUME THE SECOND. 

THE LIPARI /STANDS. 

\ 

INTRODUCTION. 

The volcanization of thefe i/Iands known to the ancients , and Jiudicd by feveral of the mo¬ 
derns. — A wide field for obfervation, ncvertbelefs , left for others. — Felicuda, and Alicuda , 

two of thefe iflands, firfi examined by the author. 

•THE Lipari iflands are fituated in the Mediterranean, between Sicily and Italy, and 
are called the Eolian ifles, from iEolus their reputed king, but more generally the 
Lipari iflands, from the name of the principal and largcfl. Though they were anciently 
known to be volcanic, and therefore were called vulcapian, it is only in modern times 
that their volcanization has been confidercd as an intereRing object of the retearchcs of 
the philofopher, who labours to promote the knowledge of nature. M. de Luc, Sir Wil¬ 
liam Hamilton, and the Commendator Dolomieu, in this refpect, particularly deferve 
notice. dgf 

The former of thefe naturalilrs, in the year 1757, vifited Volcano, one of thefe ifland- - , 
and made a number of obfervations; efpecially with reipett to the principal circuin- 
ftances relative tp its extenfive crater. 

The fame iiland, as well as that of Stromboli, exercifed the curiofity of Sir William 
Hamilton j though he only faw it at a diftance, as he was returning from Medina to 
Naples, in the year 1768. The accounts of thefe two writers will be related and exa¬ 
mined in their i^cfpeftive places. 

But much more complete and intereRing, relative to volcanic enquiries, is the infor¬ 
mation we received from the Commendator Dolomieu, in his work entitled “ A Voyage, 
to the Lipari Iflands*.” The field, however, in which he laboured is fo extenfive and 
productive, that there is Rill room for new and abundant harveRs. Thefe iflands are 
ten in bumlM 1 , and he remained there only eight days, circumRances perhaps not per¬ 
mitting him a longer flay. Some of them, it is true, arc very fmall; yet others would 
require many weeks to examine them minutely. Among the latter is the iiland of Li¬ 
pari, which is nineteen and a half Italian miles in circuit. 

Thefe confiderations, therefore, far from caufing me to abandon my defign of vifit- 
ing and examining thefe countries, rather increafed my defire to carry my plan into exe¬ 
cution ; and the work of M. Dclomieu itlelf gave the lafl impulle to my determination. 
With a candour worthy of himfclf, he thus concludes his obfervations : “In the delcrip- 
tion I have given of the Eolian ifles, I do not pretend that I have been able to point out 
every thing intereRing which they contain, or entirely exhaufled the fubjeit; I rather 
hope that I fhall excite other travellers, who have more time at their difpoial, to examine 
them with attention; in which cafe, I can allure them, they will be rewarded with a 
much more abundant harveR than that I have reaped.” 

, ^ A la ll conclude with adding that two of thefe iflands, Felicuda and Alicuda, were not 
vifited by this naturaliR ; and it was no fmall gratification tcPmc to recollect that I was 
the firR who. had examined them. Wherever I have been preceded by M. Dolomieu, 
I fhall not fail to notice it to the reader; and, while I relate my own obfervations, fhall 
be careful to do juflice to his difeoveries. 


* Viaggio alio Ifole di Lipari. 
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CHAP. X. — STROMBOLI. 

’Thefires of this volcano vifible by /light at the difiance of a hundred miles.-—Their apparent 
intermfffions.—lntermijfions in the fmoke fecn by dfiy.—Shoals of dolphins met with near 
this if!and.—Appcmknccs obferved in the fmoke of the volcano , when J'een at afmall difi 
tan'ce.—Explofions of the volcano.—The alterations in the volcano fytnptoms of the changes 
of the atmoffihere, according to the opinion of the people of Stromboli.—Signs of good and 
bad weather deduced from thefe alterations.—Obfervaliunt on thefe prognofiics, made by 
the author during a flay of five-and thirty days.—Phenomena of the volcano obferved at 
the dfiance of two miles from the crater.—Quality of the afhes ejefied at that time. — Qua¬ 
lity and origin of thefund which occupies a confiderablc part of the ifiatul.—Internal cen- 
Jlrudure of the fiand.—Conjedurcs that the crater of this volcano was anciently at the 
fammit of Stromboli.—The ijland formed of a Jingle , but bifurcated mountain. — -Incontro¬ 
vertible tcfiimonics that for more than a century the crater of this volcano has beenfituated 
towards the middle of the mountain.—Error of Sir William Hamilton in placing this cra¬ 
ter at the fummit.—The opinion , generally admitted, of the intermijfions of the conflagra¬ 
tion of Stromboli, probably not well founded.—The crdjttions at that time much weaker 
than they frequently are. —The dccli city of the mountain to the wcjl the only place where 
the ejected matter falls into the fea.—Abfurd rea/bn ajftgncd by the inhabitants of the 
Eolian fieswhy that part of the fea into which the ejefted mat ter falls is never filled with 
volcanic fubjlances.—Explanation of the author. DcJcription of the road up the mountain 
towards the crater.—Height of Stromboli.—Hot acidJulphureous fumes near the fummit, 
which have an internal communication with the volcano. —Remains of an ancient crater 
at the fummit of Stromboli.—Appearance of the ejections fecn from above. — Their perpen¬ 
dicular height.—Conclufivc proofs that the volcano of Stromboli is not intermittent, as fame 
travellers have afferted.— The cavity of the crater of this volcano probably not very deep. — 
Streams of fmoke which iffuc from threefevera l parts of the volcano.—The authorfuccccds 
in an attempt to approach nearer to the crater.—Phenomena which he obferved in confe- 
qucncc of this nearer approach. —Form and jlruflurc of the crater. — Id-quid lava within 
it.—Qualities of that lava. — The eruptions of Stromboli little, nr not. at ail, intermittent. 
—Obfcrvations made by night within the crater itfef .— An unexpected and terrible phe¬ 
nomenon.—Its explanation. 

THE ifland of Stromboli is diftant from Sicily fifty miies, and is the firft of the Eolian 
ifles to the north-cad. It was called Irpcyi-dn by the ancient Greeks, from its round 
figure, and was celebrated for its extraordinary volcano. Etna, Vefuvius, Hecla, and 
other burning mountains, rage at intervals, and vomit forth torrents of fire, but after¬ 
wards relapfe into a total inaction which continues feveral years, and fometimes whole 
centuries ; but the eruptions of Strorhboli are continual, though not fo continual but 
that, according to the accounts of all the modern travellers, they have fometimes fhort 
periodical intermifiions. 

I failed from Naples for Sicily on the 24th of Auguft 1^88 ; and the next night, 
having proceeded to a corfRdcrable diftance beyond the ftraits of Capri, I began to dif- 
cover the fires of Stromboli, though at the diftance of at leaft a hundred miles. I ob¬ 
ferved a fudden blaze, which feebly ftruck my eyes, and after two or three feconds 
difappeared. After ten or twelve minutes the flame again became vifible, and again dif- 
appeared. I obferved this phenomenon for feveral hours, and it only differed in its 
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longer or ihorter duration, and the intervals between its appearances. The mariners 
with whom I failed teftified confiderable joy at the fight of this fire, as they affured me 
that, were it not for the light it afforded in dark and ftormy nights, they fhould fre¬ 
quently be in danger of being Ihipwrecked at fea, or running on fhore on the neigh- 
bousing coaft of Calabria. 

When they arrived, and we'had approached much nearer the volcanic ifiand, the light 
of the fun prevented the flame from facing viftblej but a fmoke appoyed, which had nearly 
the fame alternations with the fire before obferved. As I was w>w, however, on my 
way to Medina, with intention to afeend and examine Mount Etna, I foon loft fight of 
the volcano, which 1 propofed afterwards to vifit, on my return from Sicily, when I 
fliould take up my refidencc for a fliort time in Lipari. 

This defign I carried into execution on the i ft of October, taking the advantage of a 
felucca which was returning to Stromboli. We failed early in the morning, a ftrong 
fouth-weft wind blowing, and fome. clouds floating in the atmofphere which appeared 
to threaten a tempeft. The fea was rough ; but the wind being in our favour, the 
matter of the felucca, who was at the fame time our fiilot, encouraged us againft the 
fear of any accident, only telling us, in a jocular manner, that wejhould have a Utile 
dancing. All the fails were fet, and we flew rather than failed over the furface of the 
fea. Though the wind continually increnfed, and the fea ran higher, fo that we were 
fometimes hanging on the pinnacle of a wave, and again plunged to the bottom of a 
yawning gulf, we had nothing to fear, as the gale was exaftly in our ftern ; and in lefs 
than three hours we arrived at Stromboli, which is thirty Italian miles from Lipari, and 
anchored on the north-eaft fide of the illand, where the body of the mountain breaking 
the force of the wind rendered the fea fomewhat more calm.* 

During a great part of this voyage we were accompanied by a number of fifb, which 
appeared to attend us as an efcort. Thele were dolphins, which furrounded the fhip, 
playing their gambols, and fpringing fometimes from the ftern to the prow, and back 
again ; then fuddenly plunging under the waves, and as fuddenly re-appearing, holding 
up their fnouts, and throwing up the water to the height of feveral feet from the (piracies 
which they have in the head. On this occafion I ‘obferved what I had never noticed 
before in any of the fmaller fifh of the cetaceous kind in other feas, I mean the incredible 
fwiftnefs with which they fwim and turn in the water. They would frequently dart 
from the ftern to the flem of the fhip, and, though they had to encounter the refiftance 
of the ttgitated waves, fly with the rapidity of an arrow. 

But I return to oblervations of another kind, and fuch as are relative to the principal 
object of this work. ( 1 

As we advanced towards Stromboli, which was continually before me, I obferved that 
its fummit was covered with a very thick fmoke, which extended to the brow of the 
mountain. 1 landed at nine in the morning, and eager to gain information relative to 
the volcano, without delay began to afeend the mountain, till I arrived at the extreme 
edge of the fmoke, which I wifhed to examine with attention. This fmoke, to all ap¬ 
pearance, perfectly refembled the clouds. In the lower part it was black and dark, and 
white and Ihining in the upper ; from the former being pengtrated with but little of the 
folar light, and the latter with a greater quantity. It was fo thick that the fun could 
not be feen through it. The upper part of it feparated into*a number of glooes, and 
various irregular and unufual forms, which, according to the motion of the air, afeended, 
defeended, or took a circular courl'e, becoming whiter and more irradiated by the fun 
the higher they arofe; all which appearances are obfervable in the clouds, c-fpecially in 
the time of funimer. This fmoke, when it had reached a great height, became fo thin 
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as to be no longer difcernible by the eye. The fulphureous acid it contained was ex- 
, treihely manifelt*, and fo inconvenient to refpiration, tfiat I was obliged to return to the 
plain, not being able at that time to attempt a nearer approach to the volcano, from 
which dull and hollow explofions were almoft continually heard. 

The remainder of the day 1 employed in interrogating the people of the ifland relative 
to their volcano, it appearing to me that no perfons could give me more information 
'titan thole who continually had the mountain before their eyes. The following were 
the accounts I received from them. When the north or north-weft winds blow, the 
fmoke is little in quantity and white, and the explofions of the volcano very moderate; 
whereas the latter are louder and more frequent, and the former much more extend ve 
and black, or at lead dark, when the fouth-weft, fouth-eaft, or fouth winds prevail; and' 
fhould any one of thefe three winds blow with violence, the fmoke will fometimes fpread 
itfelf over the whole ifland, and darken it like heavy clouds in rainy weather. Should 
this cloud of fmoke thus extend itfclf when the vines of Strombcli arc in leaf, if it re¬ 
mains only a few hours, it will not injure them : but fhould it continue a whole day, or 
longer, the grapes will not ripen, or at lead the vintage will be lefs productive. The 
fmoke conftantly has the odour of burning fulphur, and confequently is very difagree- 
able and noxious. 

This thick and copious fmoke, which is commonly accompanied with more violent 
and frequent eruptions, not only is emitted while the fouth, fouth-eaft, and fouth-wefl 
winds blow, but precedes thefe winds fevcral days. The people of the country are 
therefore enabled to foretel the winds which will be propitious or adverfe to mariners. 
They told me that not unfrequently veflels which had anchored at Stromboli during 
the winter, and propofed to fail becaufe the fea appeared calm and the weather favour¬ 
able, had been induced to remain longer by the obfervance of thefe prognoflics, which 
they had not found deceitful. The knowledge of thefe indications is nor, however, the 
fruit of the modern obfervations of thefe iflanders: it is extremely ancient *, and* has 
been tranfmitted from the moft remote ages to the prefent, from generation to genera¬ 
tion, and will probably be delivered down in like manner to the tatcfl pofterity. iEolus, 
who is faid to have reigned in thefe iflands, is flyled in fable the King of the Winds, 
probably, as fomc writers have conjedturcd, becaufe, from the changes* in the linoke 
and eruptions of the volcano, he was able to predidt what winds would blow 

I (hail here (if I may be allowed a fhort digreflion not unfuitable to my fubjedt) relate 
the obfervations which 1 made relative to the connection between the phenomena of the 
atmofphere and thofe of the volcano, during the five-and-thirty days which 1 remained 
in the Eoliun ifles ; the fmoke of Stromboli by day, t and tlie flames by night, being 
clearly viflblc in thofe iflands and the adjacent fea. ' 

Twice within that time, on the 13th of September and the ift of Odtober, the Libec- 
cio, or fouth-wefl wind, blew ftrong. The firft time no feniiblc change was obfervable 
in the volcano of Stromboli, though, according to the afiertion of the people of the 
ifland, the fmoke fhould have collcdted thicker round the mountain, and the explofions 
have’become louder. The fecond time, the appearances approached nearer to thofe 
ihey deferibe. 

The Scilocco , or fouth-eaft wind, blew three times ; on the 21ft and 26th of Septem¬ 
ber, and the 7th of October. This wind, if we believe the mariners of Stromboli, has 
a fimilar effedt on their volcano with the fouth-weft ; and in fadt, on two of the above- 

* Thofe who with to know the predi<aion3 of the ancients, relative to the changes in the air and the fea, 
•deduced from the fmoke and fiteiof Stromboli, may confide the Sicilia Antrim of Philip Cluverius. 
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mentioned days, while this wind blew, the, eruptions were ftronger, and the cloud of 
fmoke more extcnfive; but the third time thefe effe&s were not obfervs£l<*. - ' 

On the* contrary, the north wind, which blew on the i xth and iath of 0 &ober,'and 
which, according to theftyflanders^ leaves the volcano at reft, was preceded and accom¬ 
panied by expiofions which were heard in the other iflands, and by a large cloud of 
fjnoke which covered the half of Stromboli, and rofe with a white edge, like that we 
fometimes obferve in tempeftuous clouds. » * 

I muft add, that fometimes, though not a breath of wind hlew, the eruptions were 
very copious, and the fmoke was extremely thick. 

Thcle obfervations render me not much inclined to Yeceive implicitly all that the, 
people of Stromboli fo pofttively affert relative to iheyr volcano } and the lefs, fince the 
mariners of the other Eolian ifles are of a different opinion. When 1 was at Felicuda, 
where the eruptions of Stromboli may be very clearly feen by night, thofe. eruptions 
were very ft rang, and almoft continual, and every one was followed by an explofion, 
which might be very diftin&ly heard iR that ifland. • I turned to one of the mariners 
of Felicuda, who flood near me, and afked him what he thought of the prognoftics of 
that volcano. He returned me the following brief fententious anfwer: Stromboli non fa 
marinaro. Stromboli will not make a feaman. To determine, however, with certainty, 
whether there are any direft and immediate relations between the changes of the at- 
inofphere and thofe of Stromboli, and what thofe relations are, would require a feries 
of obfervations for feveral years, made on the fpot by fome intelligent and unprejudiced 
naturalift, and thefe we certainly have nor. 

I fliall now proceed to relate what I obferved relative to the volcano on the night of 
the i ft of October. My refidence was in a cottage on the north fide of the ifland, about 
half a mile from the fea, and two miles from the volcano ; but fo fituated that the cloud 
of fmoke round the mountain fcarcely permitted me to fee the top of the fiery eje&ions. 
I employed more hours of the night in making my obfervations, than I permitted my- 
felf for repofe; and the following is a brief fummary of the principal appearances l 
noticed. 

The fouth-eaft wind blew ftrong. The Iky, which was clear, the moon not fhining, 
exhibited the appearance of a beautiful aurora borealis over that part of the mountain 
where the volcano is fituated, and which from time to time became more red and bril¬ 
liant, when the ignited ftones were thrown to a greater height from the top of the moun¬ 
tain. The fiery (howers were then more copious, and the expiofions which followed 
them louder, the ftrongeft resembling thofe of a large mine which does not fucceed 
properly, from fome cleft or vent. Every explofion, however, flightly (hook the houfe 
in which 1 was, and the degree of the Ihock was proportionate to the loudnefs of the 
found. I do not believe that thefe fhocks were of the nature of the earthquake; they 
were certainly to be aferibed to the fudden adion of the fiery ejeftions on the air, which 
ftruck the fmall houfe in which 1 was, in the fame manner as the difeharge of a cannon 
will (hake the windows of the neighbouring houfes, and fometimes the houfes them, 
felves. A proof of this is, that the fiery fhowers always were feen a few feconds before, 
the ihock was felt; whereas the houfe was fo near the volcano, that had it been a real 
earthquake, no interval of time would have been perceptible. 

Before the morning rofe the fiery light over the volcano increafed fo much, at three 
different times, that it illuminated the whole ifland, and a part of the fea. This light 
was each time but of ihort duration, and the fhowers of ignited ftones were, while it 
Lifted, more copious than before. 
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On the morning of the fecond of the fame month the fouth-eaft w ! nd blew (Ironger 
than ever, artd the fea was greatly agitated. The fmoke of Stromboli formed a kind of 
cap found the top of the mountain, which defcended much lower than on the preceding 
day. The phenomena were the fame ;* but the consul lions of the volcano were more 
violent, ^l'he explofions were very frequent, but always with a hollow fount'.; and the 
ejefted alhes reached the fcattered dwellings of the ‘people of the ifland. In the morn¬ 
ing thc^ground appeared very plentifully fprinkled with thefe-'fhes, as they are called 
by tjhe natives; but on examination I found that they were nor proi'^-ly alhes, but very 
finely triturated fcoriae, confiding of very finall grair% of no determined form, dry, and 
rough to the touch, and - which crumble into powder under tne finger. They are not 
very far from a vitreous nature, in colour between » grev and a red, femi-tranfparent, 
and fo light, that feme will float on tne water, 'i nei .tvif proceeds from the gre - 
quantity of veficles or pores which the - ' contain, and which caufes them, when viewed 
with the lens, to bear fome refcmbiancc to the fea production of unknown origin called 
favago (favaggineJ. * 

The iflanders affured me that thr f e eruptions were very inconfiderable, compared with 
others which had formerly taken place, during which the alhes had, in a few hours, 
formed a covering over the ground and the houfes of feveral inches thick; and the 
{tones thrown out were fcattered over the whole ifland, to the great damage of the vine¬ 
yards and woods which were near the volcano, to which the flames communicated *.• 

As the day advanced, the hope I had entertained that I fhould be able immediately 
to vifit the volcanic fires of Stromboli greatly diminiihed; fince I mult have had to 
pafs a large traft of the mountain entirely covered wh’ fmoke, which had extended it- 
felf fo widely through the air, that it darkened the whole ifland. I deferred, therefore, 
my intended journey till the next day, fhould that prove more favourable, and employed 
myfelf in examining the principal produ&ions of the place. 

Wherever I placed my foot 1 found the whole fhore, to the eaft and north-eaft, com- 
pofed of a black volcanic fand. This fand is an aggregate of fragments of fhoerls, as 
has been remarked by M. Dolotmeii; bur w».„n we view it with the lens, we difeover, 
befiJes the fhoerL, which are entirely opakc, ~nd ar^ " f tradted by the magnet, a-num- 
ber of .mail tranfparert .nd vitreous bodies, of a yellowifh green tinflure, and which 
are infenfiblc j the magnet. 1 was doubtful whether thefc were likewife fragments of 
{hoerls, but of a different fpecies, or whether they were volcanic chryfolites ; their ex¬ 
treme minutenefs not permitting me to ascertain their nature by any fatisfa&ory expe¬ 
riment. 

This fand extends into the ft? to the diftance of more than a mile from the fhore ; 
as appeared from its adhering to the funken plummet, when it had been previoufly co¬ 
vered with tallow : probably it reaches to a ftill greater diftance. 

The fea eafily penetrates through this fand ; for if any part of the fhore be dug into 
a little depth fea water is found, but rendered fomewhat more frefli by having left a part 
ef its falts in the fand; as happens to the fame water when it iffues, drop by drop, 
through a long tube filled with fand, through which it is filtred. The fifhermen of 
Stromboli, when they are in want of frefli water, frequently dig wells on the fhore, and 
drink the water thefe afford. 

• Thefe fhowers of fand and pulverized fcoria feem to be infeparable from volcanic eruptions, and to be 
copious in proportion as the latter are violent. Of this we have an example in the eruption of Etna in 17B7, 
when the fand was carried as far as Malta. How gieat a fpace was covered by the fand ejefted from Etna, 
in the eruption of 1669, has been already noticed. There is likewife no eruption of Vcfuvius which is 
not accompanied by fimilar (howers of fand and alhes. 

This 
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This fantl, as Ins been already faid, occupies that part of the ifland which fronts ti e 
eafl, and the north-eaft, extending on the^one fide to the fea, into which'it ftretches, and 
on the other to the fummit of the mountain. |t owes its origin partly to the immediate 
eje&ior.s of it by the volcano, and partly to the pieces of fcoriaceous lava thrown out by 
the fame, which being, as has been faid, ertremely friable, and greatly abounding in 
ftio~rls, eafily decompofe and become pulverized in this fancy matter. In fa£t,-nothing 
is ’non* dual th n to find in it fragments of this fcoriaceous lava, of various fizes. This 
fand is f and p..ncipal!y near ihe volcano, where both it and the fcoriaceous lavas from 
which it :s forr *u !?>• in the greateft quantities ; but as, from its finenefs, it is eafily 
moveabie, it is carriet h„ -r >d tc the values and lower grounds quite to the fea. * 

This, however, is < iy the tm.i upper coatiof thofe part; of S f romboli which it 
covers, as under it lies the firm texture cr the mand ; I mean the tolid 'avas, which are 
vifible on fdveralfteep defeents, that hr r e i»pen ftrippad of the land eiihe’ - by the a&ion 
of the rain-water, or that of the winds* 

On the fame day I made the circuit of a great part of tne bafe of the ifland, which is 
about nine miles in circumference, and found the fame fohd conftrudture ; a fmall traft 
of tufa on the north fide excepted, which defeends to the fea. 

In this excurfion I carefully examined the courfe and dire&ion of the lavas, and was 
convinced that they all had flowed from the lleepeft fummit of the mountain, under dif¬ 
ferent angles of inclination, palling one over another, and thus forming a fuccelfion of 
crufts or 11 rata, like, in fome meafure, the coatings of which an onion confifts. In fe- 
veral places where the lava has entered the fea, thefe crufts may be feen lying one over 
the other, fome of them broken o~ feparated by the ftiock of the waves. 

Thefe fafts ftrongly induced me to fufpect: that the crater of Stromboli had anciently 
been fituated on the furr. .t ol ii * mo-ntam and that the lavas which had principally 
contributed to the production of the ifland had flowed from that crater. 

On the lides of Etna and Vefuvius mountains of an inferior orde*- ante, which like- 
wife owe their origin to fire: Stror-* ali, on tne cqn f rary, is entirely a fingle mountain, 
except that its top is divided into two fumimts. Hence it appears that there have bee" 
none'of thofe eruptions in its ...les, which generate letter mmntainsor hills, of; conical 
form. 

But this crater, which I conje&ure, and fhall hereafter prove aflua’ly to have cxifted, 
has long fince given place to that which at prefent burns.. Among the various enqui¬ 
ries which I made of the inhabitans of Stromboli, I interrogated them with refpeft to 
the precife fituation in former*times, as far as they had heard or could remember, of 
that burning gulf which throws out fire and red-hot (tones ; and they all agreed in af- 
furing me that they had never known it in any other place but that in which it now is, 
that is to fay, about half way up the mountain. 

I lodged with a prieft who was now approaching the decline of life, who not only 
confirmed this account, but adduced theauthoruy of his father, who had died at the age 
of eighty, and who had told him that he had heard, from perfons older than himfelf, 
that m their time the fituation of the burning furnace was the fame as at prefent. 

Aboutamile from the mouth ofthe volcano livesa peafant, who from his cottage can dif. 
tin&ly fee every burning eruption ; and though he frequently feels no little alarm, when 
the fragments of lava are thrown quite to his doors, and the fire reaches his little vineyard, 
yet, from long habit, and love for the place of his birth, he (till continues to refide there. 
When I alked this man what was the fituation of the burning cavern in former times, 
he returned me the fame anfwer I had received before; alleging, in confirmation of its 
truth, the teftimony of his anceftors who had refided on the fame Ijpot. And as to the 
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Showers of eje&ed matter, all of whom I enquired unanimouflv allured me that they had 
always feen them fuch as they at prefent appear, except that they might be fometimes 
ftronger and fometimes weaker. 

All thefe teftimonies appear fufficiently to prove that the volcano of Stromboli has 
burned for more than a century where it now burns, without any fenfible change hav¬ 
ing taken place in its fituation. 

I fhall here make a few remarks on the account which Sir William Hamilton has given 
us of Stromboli, agreeable to my promife in the introduction to this volume. 

He tells us, that on his return from Meflina to Naples he met with a calm while among 
' the Lipari iflands, which lalted three days. “ Hence,” fays, he “ I had an opportu¬ 
nity clearly to afeertain that all thefe iflands have been formed by eruptions. ' That 
which is called Volcano, is m the fame ftate in which Solfatara now is. Stromboli is a 
volcano which has preferved its vigour entire, and tonfequently a form more pyramidal 
than the reft of the iflands. We Frequently faw burning ftones thrown from its crater, 
and lava ifluing from th< Tides of the mountain, flow down into the fea.” 

This defcriptjpn is accompanied by a plate, which is the thirty-feventh plate of the 
Campi Phlegraei, and reprefents the mountains of Stromboli. In it the crater is repre¬ 
sented at the fummit, throwing out flames and ignited ftones ; and on the fides are feen 
ftreasns of liquid lava defeending into the fea. That the obfervations of this relpe&able 
naturalift on volcanos merit the moft attentive confideration, the work I have cited fur- 
nifhes numerous and inconteftable proofs : that impartiality, however, which ought to 
be infeparable from philofophy, compels me to declare that what he has faid of this 
mountain is not exaftly confonant to fa£t. From the time of his obfervations to that of 
mine, only twenty years have elapfed. If, therefore, the crater of Stromboli had then 
been at the fummit of the mountain, and had it thrown out thence its fhowers of fiery 
matter, the inhabitants of the ifland would furcly have remembered the faft when I was 
there - but when I told them that, twenty years before, the burning gulph of their moun¬ 
tain was not fituated half way up its fide, but at the top, they all pofitively afferted that 
this muft be a miftake. 

The fame they affirmed of the aflfertion that lava had iflfued from the fides’of the 
mountain, and flowed down into the fea ; when, to hear their anfwer, l told them that 
this had been obferved at the fame time. Indeed, it feems very extraordinary that I 
ihould never have met with any traces of thefe currents of lava, though I fo carefully 
examined the ifland. 

I am of opinion that Sir William fell into thefe errtrs from not having landed at 
Stromboli, but only viewed it at fea at a diftance, where he might eafily be deceived by 
fome illufion of fight. In fatt, had he landed, it is not to be doubted but he would 
have mentioned it.- That he made his obfervations at fome diftance from the ifland is 
fufficiently indicated by thefe words: “ Stromboli is a volcano which has preferved a 
form njore pyramidal than the reft of the iflands.” When Stromboli is feen at a dif¬ 
tance it certainly appears of this pyramidal, or more properly conical form, much more 
than when feen near; for then it appears bifurcated, nearly fimilar to Monte RoiTo, on 
one of the fides of Mount Etna. 

The diftance has likewife rendered him inaccurate relative to the ifland of Volcano. 
Had he landed there and examined the place, he would not have compared it to Solfa¬ 
tara. We fhall fee in Chap. XIV. of this Work, the difference of the ftates of the two 
volcanos. 

The figure, more or lefs conical, of the Eolian ifles, as feen from the fea, while Sir 
William failed among them, the fmoke which he faw rife from fome, and the fiery erup- 
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tlons of others, fuggefted to him, I imagine, the idea that “ they have all been formed 
by eruptions,” as he has not adduced a Angle local fad in fupport of that opinion. 

On the 2d of Odober I made the obfervations I have already related, at the foot and 
the lower part of the fides of Strpmboli. The* following night the volcano exhibited 
phenomena fimilar to thofe of the preceding, and the next day (the 3d) proved favour¬ 
able to my wifhes to approach nearer to the burning crater. It now fmoked but little, 
and only a few explofions, and thofe fcarcely audible, were heard. T he fky was free 
from clouds, and the fea calm. 

The crater may be approached by two feveral ways; either by taking a boat, and ob- 
ferving it from the fea ; or by land, palling the top of the mountain, and proceeding as* 
near as poffible to the edges of the crater. I refolved to obferve it, firft from the water, 
taking advantage of the calm which then prevailed, as I well knew how frequently that 
fea is violently agitated by tempeftuous winds. 

After having coafted the ifland the diftance of three miles and a half towards the 
north, I arrived oppofite the place where the lhowers,"of ignited matter fall into the fea. 
The fide of the mountain is here a fteep declivity, almoft perpendicular, about half a 
mile broad at the bottom, and a full mile long, terminating above in a point, and form¬ 
ing an ifofceles triangle, the bafe of which is walhed by the fea. The apex of the triangle 
is at the brink of the crater. Before I reached the fteep declivity, I obferved a.great 
cloud of dull extending along it, of which I could not alfign the origin ; but' on a nearer 
approach I difcovered the fecret. It was evidently produced by pieces of lava, of va¬ 
rious fizcs, which rolled down, and in their defeent raifed the fine fand with which this 
declivity is covered. 

While I was intently obferving this objett, the mountain fuddenly made an explofion. 
A quantity of pieces of lava, of a dark-red colour, enveloped in fmoke, were ejetted 
from the top of the precipice, and thrown high into the air. A part of them fell again 
upon the declivity, and rolled headlong down, the (mailer preceded by the greater, 
which after a few long bounds dafhed into the fea, and on entering the waves, gave that 
fharp hilling found which, in a leffer degree, is produced by a bar of red-hot iron which 
a fmith plunges in the water. The leffer fragments of lava followed, but from their 
lightnefs and the hindrance of the fand, rolled flowly down the declivity, which was 
then obfeured by a fraall cloud of dulland ftriking againft each other produced nearly 
the fame found as is occafioned by large haiiftones falling on the roofs of houfes. In a 
few moments after another explofion followed; but this was a fmall one, without any 
fenfible noife, and the few pieces of lava that were thrown up rofe to but a fmall height, 
and fell back into the crater. Tv o minutes after a third eruption took place, with a 
much louder explofion than the firft, and a far more copious ejection of lava. The 
eruptions which I afterwards obferved, and which were innumerable in the fpace of three 
hours that I continued there, exhibited the fame appearances. 

Thefe obfervations caufed me to doubt of the truth of an opinion to which I had in¬ 
clined before my arrival in the ifland. I mean the periodical intermifiions which tra¬ 
vellers aferibe to the eruptions of Stromboli, and which I fuppoied I had obferved in the 
night in my voyage from Naples to Sicily. When from the bottom of this precipice I 
had the volcano and its fiery hail before my eyes, I do not indeed mean to affirm that it 
continually raged and thundered equally; but the intermiflions between its eje&ions 
were fo ihort that they rarely exceeded three minutes, though "by the accounts of thefe 
travellers they are confiderably longer. Yet was I willing ftiil to fufpend my judgment, 
until l mould have had a nearer, view of the crater on the mountain itfelf.. 
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The following night I returned to the fame place, perfuaded that I fliould Tee new 
objefts to excite my admiration; and in faft, the fcene I beheld appeared to me as de¬ 
lightful and aftonifhing, as it was noble and majeftic. The volcano raged with more 
violent eruptions, and rapidly hurled td a great height thoufands of red-hot ftones, form¬ 
ing diverging rays in the air. Thofe which fell upon the precipice, and rolled down it, 
produced a hail of dreaming fire, which illuminated and embellifhed the deep defeent, 
and diffufed itfelf around through a confiderable fpace. 

But, independent of thefe ignited ftones, I remarked a vivid light in the air, which 
•hovered over the volcano, and was not diminilhed when that was at reft. It was not 
‘.properly flame, but real light reverberated by the atmofpherc, impregnated by extra¬ 
neous particles, and efpecially by the a Veen ding fmoke. Befides varying in irs intenfity, 
it appeared conftantly ip motion, afeended, defeended, dilated, and contra&ed, but con- 
ftantiy continued fixed to one place, that is, over the mouth of the volcano, and clearly 
fhewed that it was caufed by the conflagration within the crater. 

The detonations in the greater.eruptions refetnblcd the diftant roar of thunder; in 
the more moderate the explofion of a mine; and in the lead they were fcarcely audible. 
Every detonation was fo'me fcconds later than the ejeftion. This likewife was obferv- 
■able by day, 

I remained that night two hours on the water at this place, and the eruptions were fo 
frequent, and with fuch fhort fntermiflions, that they might be faid to be continual. 

During‘both thefe vifits thick fhowers of fand and fine fcoriee fell into the fea, and fal¬ 
ling on my hat, which was of oil-cloth, made a noile like a fmall hail. 

The five failors who had the care of the boat in which I was, and fome other natives 
of Stromboli who were with me, and whofe occupation frequentfy brought them to that 
part of the fea, told me that the volcano might now be confidered as very quiet; alluring 
me that in its greater fits of fury red-hot ftones were frequently throwh to the diftance 
of a mile from, the (bore, and that confequently at fuch times it was impoflible to remain 
with a boat fo mar the mountain as we then were. Their aflertion appeared to me 
fufficiently proved by a comparifon'bf the fize of the fragments thrown out in the ex- 
plofions I now witneffed, with that of thofe which nad been eje&ed in feveral former 
eruptions. The firft (many < f which had been flopped at the bottom of the precipice by 
other pieces of lava, and were fcoriacious lavas, approaching to a globofe form) were 
not more than three feet in dian.eter; but many of the fragments thrown out at other 
times, of fimilar quality to them, and which lay in large heaps on the ihore, were fome 
four fome five feet in diameter, and others even ftiil larger. 

Travellers have generally afferted that the volcano or Stromboli has for a long time 
difeharged its fury into the fea, without caufing either alarm or injury to the inhabitants 
of the ifland. Tne eruptions, however, fall equally on every fide around the volcano; 
though at this place they only fall into the fea, and in that fenfe their aflertion is well 
founded. 

Bui the people of Stromboli, and indeed almoft all the inhabitants of the Eofian 
ifLnds, entertain an opinion, equally amufmg and paradoxical, by which they explain 
why that part of the fea which is contiguous to the precipice is never filled up, notyvith- 
ftanding the immenfe quantities of ftones which have been continually falling into it 
from time immemorial; where, inftead of a peninfula having been formed by thofe 
ftones, as might naturally have been expe&ed, the fea is generally faid to have no bot¬ 
tom. To explain this apparent paradox, thefe good folks affirm, with the moft entire 
convi&ion that what they fay is true, that the ftones of the volcano which fall into the 
fea are attracted again by the mountain through fecrct paflages ; fo that there is a con¬ 
stant circulation from the volcano to the fea, and the fea to the volcano. 
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I did not attempt to controvert their favourite hypothefis, which would have been 
to no advantage, and to no avail; but I caufed that part of the fea to be founded, and 
and found it a hundred and twenty-four feet deej>, which, though it is not a great depth 
in the Mediterranean, is certainly, in this place, fomewhat furprifing j as it was rather 
to be expected that the continual djfcharge of (tones into it (hould have produced a little 
hill, which would at laft have emerged above the waves. 

Thinking this an objeft deferving fome inquiry, 1 determined to make my obferva- 
tions on the fpot, and 1 flatter myfelf I have discovered the true explanation of the diffi¬ 
culty. The (tones which have formerly been thrown into the fea by Stromboli, and 
and thofe which that volcano ltill continues to ejett, are of the fame kind ; that is, aa* 
I have already faid, fcoriaceous lava. Thefe, from their being porous Mid little co¬ 
hering in their internal (trufture, eafily crumble, and are converted into fand, as is- 
feen on the eaft and north-ea(t parts of the iflands ; and this feparation of parts is pro¬ 
duced by the Ample action of the elcm&ns of air and water, and the rolling of the pieces 
over each other in their defeent. A fimilar trituration is effected at the place where 
the lava falls into the fea. The deep defeent I have fo frequently mentioned is covered 
with this pulverized lava quite to the fea-(hore. A part, therefore, of the fcorire is 
already reduced to powder before it touches the water; and the remainder, which falls 
into the fea in whole pieces, muft foon undergo the fame trituration, from the adtion of 
the waves which beat fo violently in various directions. 

I muft here repeat that the fea which furrounds the iflands of Lipari, and efpecialljr 
that part of it which waflies Stromboli, is fubjett to very frequent and very violent 
florins. The two times that I obferved the volcano from the fea, near the precipice,, 
though it was what the failors called a perfect calm, our boat was fo toiled that it was 
neceffary to make ufe of the oars to prevent its being carried from the place. This 
agitation of the water, likewife, extends here to a confiderable depth, as is fufficiently 
proved by feveral observations. The inhabitants of Stromboli, befides nets, make ufe 
of wheels, or a kind of wicker traps, to catch filh. . Into thefe they put hones, and fink, 
them to the bottom, leaving a fort of floating buoy to point out where they lie; but 
to present their being carried away by the waves, in a (torm, it is neceffary that they 
(hould be funk to the depth of a hundred and forty feet; otherwife they would be 
da(hed againft the rocks under the water, and loft. As the depth, therefore, of that 
part of the fea into which the fcorias fall is lefs than this, that is, only a hundred and 
twenty-four feet, they muft, by the (hocks of the tempeftuous waves, no doubt, be foon 
broken, reduced to (and, and Carried away by the violence of the current. It is not, 
therefore, fo extraordinary, as it may at firft view appear, that this part of the fea (hould 
be fcarcely ever filled by the fcoriaceous lava which is continually falling into it. 

I have faid, fcarcely ever, becaufe I was told, by fome of the people of Stromboli, 
that about forty-four years ago the volcano threw out fuch an immenfe quantity of fcoriae, 
that it caufed a dry place, to ufe their expreflion, in the fea. A kind of hill rofe above 
the waters, which remained from March to the following July, when it gradually dimi- 
nifhed, by the action of the waves, and at laft difappeared. The hill was formed pre¬ 
tty in that place where, according to the popular report, the fea has no bottom. 
This fatt not only is agreeable to the hypothefis 1 have offered, but is a ftrong confirma¬ 
tion of its truth. . 

The obfervations I had been able to make on the volcano from the fea appeared to me 
interefting and inftruftive; but I flattered myfelf, that more of its fecrets would be re¬ 
vealed to me, if I made a nearer vifit to it, over the mountain itfelf. The way thither 
lay on the eaft fide of the ifland, it being itnpoflible to approach it from the fea, both 
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from the inceflant fhowers of heated (tones, and the infuperable precipices on both fides 
of the deep and almoft perpendicular declivity. I began this jourjiey on the 4th of 
October, and was much encouraged by the (late of the volcano, to hope I (hould fuc- 
ceed according to my wilhes, as fcarcely a (hade of finoke covered the higheft points 
of the ifland. To arrive there it was necetlary to mjtkc a journey of a mile and a half, 
reckoning from thS fea-lhore. The firjj; <pile is^pot difagreeable, but the remainder of 
the wayf tht$tjgh not dangerous, is very difficult; both from the extreme lleepnel's of 
the afcent, from the impediment jgf the fand,‘ in which the leg finks almoft up to,the 
kneft at every ftep, and fromthg toofe and moveable fdbriae, which render the fummit 
'of the mountain extremely rugged and flippery. 

Having reached, this^ummit, I found myfelf on one of the two points which render 
Strombolmirurcated, thftuglr, wfien viewed at a diftance it appears conical. This fum- 
mit is fituated to the north-eaft; the other, which is ftfoiewhat higher, inclines to the 
l'outh-weft. As nearly as I could eftimate it, tftfe altitude of the latter above the fea 
was about a mile. 

To pafs fror^one fummit to the otner, we go over an extenfive plain, which appeared 
to me to deferve the mod attentive examination. We firft obierve white fumes, which 
arile from five apertures, not very diftant from each other. Thefe fumes have a ftrong 
fulphureous odour, and, gliding along" the ground, are infufferable from their extreme 
h.eat. Thgjfive apertures appear fprinkled over tmth fmall cryftals of fulphur, and mu*, 
riate of ammoniac (fal-ammoniac). The ground nere is a mixture of fand and fcorite; 
and the fand, as well below as on the furface, is moift, which may arife from two caufes, 
either from the fubterraneous waters being raifed in vapour by the volcanic fire, as wa¬ 
ter conftantly accompanies burning volcanos; or from the union of the acid of fulphur 
with the humidity of the atmofphere. 

The ground in the vicinity of thefe fumes is very hot; and wherever a hole is made 
with a (lick, a new ftream of fmoke arifes, which is not fugitive but durable. If you 
ftamp with the foot, a feeble kind pf echoing found is heard, which I do not imagine 
to be occafioned by any fubjacent gulf or abyfs, but only from the very loofe contex¬ 
ture of the ground, which is only cotnpofed of fand ’and very porous fcoriae; 'in the 
fame manner as in feveral parts of the Apennines, where the ground is light and loofe, 
I have heard the fame kind of found on (lamping with the foot. I am, therefore, of 
opinion, that this hot fuming ground has a communication with the volcano, by narrow 
winding cavities which afford a paffage to the vapours. 

Proceeding to the weft, over the plain which extends between the two fummits, an¬ 
other object arrefts dill more the attention of the obferver. The fummits theinfelves 
have no crater, nor. any veftiges of one ; but thefe velligevS are fufficiently evident on 
the fides of the plain; which here finks into a cavity, which may be about three hun¬ 
dred feet in length, from eaft to weft, above two hundred in breadth, and one hundred 
and fixty in depth.' The bottom is covered with fand and fcoriie, not of a very ancient 
> date, but the produce of the ejections of the prefent volcano. The internal fides of the 
cavity, however, are not of thefe materials; they are formed of ftratas of lava which 
bear the moft evident marks of the higheft antiquity. I am, therefore, of opinion that 
this, was the firft and larged volcano of Stromboli, which formed the contexture of 
the ifland by its lavas, and which, in a great degree, had been filled up and deftroyed 
by the earthy depofitions of the rain-waters, the matter eie&ed into it by the prefent 
volcano, and, perhaps, by the falling in of its own fides. This opinion is con¬ 
firmed by the direction of the lavas, all of which appear to have defeended from the 
centre of the fummit; and this dire&ion, when I examined the lower parts of the 

ifland. 
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iflaftd., induced me to conje&ure that the principal volcano had fortr\ei 1/ exifled on th£ 

fummit. _ . T . 

Thefe remains of an ancient crater Ke between two points of the mountain which were 
probably formed when the lava gufhed forth* in the fitme manner as the volcano of 
Monte Roffo formed two dillinft hills. The bottom of this higher and more ancient 
crater of Stromboli, in two places, femi|s fumes, which do not differ in their quality from 
thofe that have been mentioned abovdifl^ ^ ^ 

From thefe two fummits the ejections of the prefent crater are didinflfwPobtervable, 
as it is not diflant more than hfif^junile to the nortH 'j ancTwe there evidently per^ive 
that it lies about half wav up the mountain, the ediies'fcbfcurely proiedinc, and form-. 


that it lies about half way up the mountain, the edgea'bbfcurely proje&ing, and fdfm- # 
ing a cliff. Here I was better able than on the fea to eftimate, by the eye, the height tb ' 
which the cjedled matter afeenejs ; and can affirm that, iipjhe mare violet^ eruptions, it 
riles to the height of half a mite, or even higher, as many ‘Sf the ignitecnPtmes were 
thrown above thd’higheft fummit of tije mountain. They did not, however, reach me, 
but fell, partly on the;,precipice which’ defeends to the fea, and partly into and around 
the crater. The ejections, indeed, which I call the moft violent, were certainly very 
moderate, compared with thofe which tf^e two natives of Sjtrotnboli Wfib ferved me as 
guides, allured me they had witneffed, at other times, from that fummit, when, as they 
laid, we fhould not have been fafe at the diflance and height at which we were ; and 
the numerous fcoriae around us, the produce of former*eruptions, fully confirmed the 
truth of what they afferted. They likewife deferved attention when they affirmed that, 
at thofe times, the {tones were thrown to more than a mile in height. 

From the fummit of Stromboli I descended about a quarter of a mile down the moun¬ 
tain towards the volcano, and took my ftation on an eminence where I had a much more 
diftinft view of the crater, and every eruption ; and was more than ever convinced that 


the intermiffions which have been fo frequently and pofitively aferibed to it do not exifl. 
The explofions fucceeded each other with fuch rapidity, that there was rarely the interval 
of three or four minutes between any two. '1 hey, however, differed greatly in their 
ftreugth, whicn has probably occafioned the miflake of travellers relative to the inter- 
millions of Stromboli. The higheft ejeftioris, a§ 1 have already faid, did not rife lef; 
than half a mile in height; while the loweft did not reach the height of fifty fc.t, and 
the matter fell back into the crater. Between the created and the leafl there were ejec¬ 
tions without number; and the intenfity of the found correfponded to the quality of the 
ejection. At a confiderablc diflance from the volcano the moderate and finaller erup¬ 
tions, with their accompanying detonations, were not perceptihle, but the greater only; 
which not being lo frequent, mav cafily induce us to form the falfe opinion that this 
^burning mountain has confidcrable intervals of repofe. But when we approach nearer, 
we diltinftly perceive the difference of the eje&ions, and the error of fuch a ftfppofition. 
Nor can the fact I obferved be confidered as accidental, fmee the two guides I took 
with me, who are accuftomed to conduct grangers to this place, as well as other natives 
of Stromboli, who frequently pafs that way to cut wood, all agreed that the erup¬ 
tions of this volcano are continual though they are fometimes ftronger and fometimes 
weaker. 


At a diflance, there was a very perceptible interval between the appearance of the 
eruption and the detonation j but here, the difference of time between them was fcarcely 
any. The fragments of lava, as they flew, produced a hilling found ; and many of them 
acquire 4 in the air a globofe figure, an evident proof of their fluidity ; but before they 
came to the ground they were hardened, retaining the fame figure, while they bounded 
down the cliffs and precipice. From the little eminence on which I flood 1 could in par. 
vol. v. p ‘ difeove. 
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tlifcover the internal fides of the crater, though I could not fee far into it $ but appear¬ 
ances feemetf to indicate that it could not be very deep ; for, attentively obferving the 
fragments of lava that fell again immediately into the crater, I remarked tjjat almoft: as 
foon as they had entered it I heard the "found produced by their collifton again (l the 
fotbftance on which they fell. This found refembled that which would be caufcd fhould 
water, or rather l'^pte denfer fluid, be ft ruck with a number of ftaves or poles. But of 
this phenomenon, and others more illfcrving Sbuce, I (hall 'treat prdently more at 
length, whdh% come to fpqak of other fecrets of the volcano which were difclofed by a 
newer approach. 9 & 

, Here it is proper to notice thtefumes which exhale from this mountain, as they have 
ah immediate relation to the volcano. Though when I obferved them from the fea 
they appeaped'to me dr littledttnportancc, when I faw tWm from the fummit and body 
of the mottfetain they exhibited a thick cloud", fcveral miles in length, exhaling a ftrong 
fmell of fulphur, which, however, was not incompodious^o me, as tHtey were raifedfe- 
veral poles above the furface of the ground. This cloud entirelyxjbfcured the fun, was 
black in the middle, but whitifh at the edges, and more or lefs clear according to the 
different inclinations, refrangencies, and reflexions of the light. It appeared to me 
that this iinmenfl mafs of frhoke extended more than a mile in height. Though it con¬ 
tinually ifiucd in a confiderable quantity, its volume did not increafe, fince as much was 
dilfipated in the upper regions of the air, as rofc frofh the earth. It derived its origin' 
from a threefold fource. Firfl, as often as the crSter threw up Hones, a cloud of grey 
fmoke immediately arofe, which was thick in proportion as the ejedion was violent and 
copious. Secondly, to the weft of the crater, and at a little diftane'e from it, are fome 
obfeure apertures, through which arii'e, like white clouds, not lefs than a hundred and 
fifty ftreams of fmoke, which, though they are difiind at firft, mingle as they rife, 
and form one cloud. 

Laftly, to the eaft of the crater, there is a large and deep cavern from which* afeends 
a column of dark and very thick fmoke, about twelve feet in diameter, which at that * 
time, from the flillnefs of the air, -arofe perpendicularly, moving in large circles 
through a confiderable fpace, and afterwards infenfibly rarefying as it removed to.adif- 
tance. This cavern while I was there threw out no Hones, nor had it ever been known 
to do fo, as my guides allured me, though it had always emitted a prodigious quantity 
of fmoke. The caufes, therefore, of this frnoky cloud were thefe three, of which the 
firft andlthird arc continual, and the fecond ads as often as the crater ejeds its burning 
matter: nor can there be any doubt that they are all thrpe conneded with the volcanic 
gulph which makes its greateft dil'charge from the mouth of the crater, and a much 
Itnaller from each of the fides. _ 

Not fatisfied "with the obfervations I had already made, my curiolity impelled me to- 
attempt further difco’vcries. From the pointed rock on which I Itood, I could only fee 
the edges of the inlide of the crater. I confidered, therefore, whether it might not be 
jioflible to obtain a fight of the lower parts' likewife; and, looking round me, I per¬ 
ceived a iinall cavern, hollowed in the rock, very near the gulph of the volcano, into 
which the rock above prevented the ^entrance of any burning Hones, fliouid they be 
thrown fo far. It was likewife fo elevated, that from it the crate^was open to my view. 

1 therefore haftened to take my flation in this cavity, taking advantage of one of die 
very Ihort intervals between the eruptions. To my great latisfadion, my expeditions 
were completely fulfilled j I could here look down into the very bowels of the volcano, 
and Truth and Nature, Hood, as it were, i^eiled before me. The following is the 
de r cription of the objeds which preiented themfelves to my wondering eyes. 


The 
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The edges of the crater, which is of a circular form, and not more than three bun-' 
dr-ed and forty feet in circumference, arecompofed of a confufed mixture of lavas, fco- 
riffi, and fant^ The internal Tides contrail as they defeend, and a (Tame the flupe of a 
truncated inverted cone. Thefc fides, from the eaft to file fouth, have only a gentle 
declivity, but in the other parts, they are very deep. In many places, they appeared in?, 
cruited over with yellow fubftances; which I imagine |o b h the muriateammoniac 
(fal ammoniac) or fulpbur. * W 

The crater, to a certain height, is filled with a liquid red-hqt matter, refenrBling'rncited 
brafs, and which is the fiuid lava* This lava appeared^ be agitated by tvto’tfiftinct mo¬ 
tions; the one inteftine, whirling, ana tumultuous ; and |hc other, that by which it is Im¬ 
pelled upwards. This motion in particular merited to he examined with attention. The 1 
liquid matter is railed, fometimeswitli more and fomctinic^.withfefs ranidjjtywithin the 
crater, and when-it has reached 4 he difiance of twenty-five or’thirty feet, froth the up¬ 
per edge, a found is heard notunlike' a^very fliort clap of thunder; while at the fame 
momenta portion of th^ lava, feparateef into a thoufand peiccs, is thrown up, with inde* 
fcribable l'wiftnefs, accompanied with a copious eruption of imoke, allies, and fand. 
A few moments before the report, the fuperfkies of the laraijs inflated, and covered 
with large bubbles; fotne of which are feveral feet in diameter, which bubbles prefently 
burft, and, at the fame inftant, the detonation and fiery fhower take place. After the 
captation, the lava within the cratdf finks, but foon again rifes as before, and new tu¬ 
mours appear, which again burft and produce new explofions. When the i$tva finks, 
it produces little or no found; but when it rifes, and efpeciaily when it begins to be 
inflated with bubbles, it is accompanied with a found, fimilar, in proportion to the dif¬ 
ference of magnitude, to that of a liquor boiling vehement !y in a caldron. 

I remained in this cavity, which fo conveniently flickered me from danger, an hour and 
a quarter; during which time, befides the obfervations I have already ftated, I was en¬ 
abled to make the following: 

Every eje&ion, however fmall, was not only accompanied by an explofion, but was 
proportionate to it in its intenfity. Hence, as the Hones which arc cnly thrown to the 
height c>f ten or twenty yards above the crater, are not vifible to the eye at a diftance, 
fo neither is the detonation, by which fuch ejections are accompanied, fenfibie to the 
ear. 

In the ftnaller and moderate ejections, the ftones fell back into the crater, and at their 
collifion with the fluid lava prodqced, as, I have already faid, a found fimilar to*hat of 
water ftruck by a numbev of ftjves; butjn the greater ejections, a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of them always fell without the mouth; though that lying low, and furrounded 
with heights, the greater part of them rolled again into it. Here, however, we mull 
except that fide of the crater which lies immediately over the precipice before deferibed, 
fince there every ftone which fell without the crater bounded down the declivity, and 
dei'cended to the fea. When I viewed this precipice from the water, it appeared to me 
to terminate in a point; but here I diftin&ly perceived, that, where it reached the vol¬ 
cano, it was more than fixty feet in breadth. 

The rednefs of thel arger ignited ftones, (which were only pieces of fcoriaccous lava,) 
was vifible in th« air, ^otwithftanding the light of the fun. r Many of them claftied 
againft each other and were broken, which happened only when they were at a certain 
height; for, when they were nearer to the volcano, they frequently adhered, on touch¬ 
ing each other, in confequence of the fluidity they retained. The lava of the 
crater, when it rofe or fell, emitted but little fmokej but a great quantity lfl|£p. it 
exploded. * 

v 2 
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The fmoke iffued from its fiffures, but almoft' immediately difappeared after the ex- 
plofion. It "might be compared to the fmoke produced by the firing of gunpowder, and 
Which appears and difappears with the flafh. TJhis fmoke appeared to nfce extraneous 
to the lava; at lead, the fragments of* the latter neither fmoke as they fly in the air, 
»or after they have reachecL the ground. • m 

In confeqt«nc^pf the alternate rifing and fmkitlg of the lava, according as* it is In¬ 
flated or makes its difeharge, tne deptfr m thd*®kater cannet be confidered a$ conftanti. 
When the Rwa is at its heujjit, it may be about five and twenty or thirty feet deep, and 
when it haslubfided, aboufforty^fer fifty; the greased rifing of the lava may, therefore,- 
be edimated at about twenty ftsftt. ** 

If we attentively examine the edges of the crater, we can difeover no figns that the' 
lava has eye^overflo^ld. the brink, much Jefs that it‘'has poured a torrent down the 
deep fide^of the mounttfift. 

Though the ejections of the larger and heavier done^jgiave fhort intermiffions, thofe 
of the leffer and lighter have fcarcely any. Did not theeye perj^ive howthefefhowers 
of ftones originate, it would be fuppofed that they fell from the tky : the noife of the 
more violent rifjpptions fetpmbling that of thunder, and the darknefs occafioned by the 
mounting clo in of fmokef prefent the image of a temped. 

Such were the phenomena of the volcano of Stromboli, which I obferved with the 
utmod convenience from the ftation I have deferibe®. Though it is impoflible pcrfeCU^. 
to pourtray fuch adonilhing feenes by any drawing ; the reprefentation I have given hi 
jhe piaffe of a part of Stromboli, may enable the reader to form a more adequate idea: 
of the principal objects. / 

In this plate AAA reprefents the vad column of fmoke which, to the ead of the 
mountain, iffues from a deep and fpacious cavern, moving dire&ly upward. B B B, the 
nurSerous dreams of fmoke arifing on the oppofite fide, above which I am mytelf re-, 
prefented, ftanding in the cavity of the rock which I have deferibed, and locking down, 
on^the thowers oi fiery matter ejecled from tfie mouth of the crater, which has an 
opening in front to afford a view-of the internal parts of the crater and the fiery ejec¬ 
tions. A part of the latter arc reprefen ted as failing at the top of the precipice which 
joins to the edges of the volcano, down which they bound, and precipitate into the fea,. 

To the appearances already deferibed, which I obferved by day, I (hull add others, 
that prefented themfelves by night; the cavity in the rock, which 1 have before men¬ 
tioned® affording me the convenience to make my otjfervations, likewile at that time,, 
in perfect fecurity. 

The furface of the burning lava within the crater never emitted any fenfible flame, 
not even when the bubbles upon it burd within explofion ; but it fhone with a glow¬ 
ing vivid* light, and |Tefembled, in its appearance, melted glafs in a furnace. From, 
this fui face the light diffufed itfelf around, and Ihot upwards, but with irregularity, 
fometimes rifing and fometimes'falling, according, as it appeared to me, the lava itfelf- 
rofe or fiink. 

This light in the air became more vivid at every ejeCtioh of ignited dones j and was" 
likewife increafed in intenfity by the quantity of fparks that accompanied each ejection 
which were produced, m part, front the breaking of a numboj of the dones, in their 
clathing againd each other. ™ 

Such was tlm appearance of the volcano dpring the night; but while I was obferving 
it in my fecure recefs, and contemplating the adonilhing fpeCtacle, an unexpected phe¬ 
nomenon ex’dted in me much more alarm than pldtfure. The eruptions of the vol¬ 
cano fuddenly ceafed, the boiling lava fank lower than ufual, without again rifing, and 

5 lod 
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lbft its vivid glowing rednefs; wh'ile at the fame time the numerous ftreams of fmoke* 
to the weft of the volcano, which before rofe In filence, began to iflue with a loud hid*, 
ing fopnd, a$d the apertufes from whi.ch they exhaled to fliino with a bright colour of 
fire* I know nothing to which the found produced bysthe ifluing of thefe fumes cant 
be more oroperly compared than the blowing of large bellows into a furnace by which 
metals are melted ; fuch as I have feen at Zalatna in Tranfytvania, and Sdiemnitz, and 
Kremnitz, in Hungary; except that the^volcSfti^belloW^ roaced a huirared times louder, 
and almoft deafened the ear. _ * 

The unexpected change withjjn the crater, and mj^ncarwlfs to thofe ftfmes, which, 
as they abounded with highly noxid$s fulphureous vapours,* I feared might have fllif- 
chievpus effefts, alarmed me fo much, that I was on the p unt of abandoning a place 1 
which appeared fo dangerous,*pnd leeking fafety in flighty had^not the |pides-encou¬ 
raged me to flay, alluring me, from thwr repeated experience, that mjgjirars were 
groundlefs. “ The burning^natter vtfMch boils within the cavern,” fa id one of them, 
“ always contains a great quamity of air. This air has at prefent left the fire, and puf¬ 
fed through fubterranfous paffages to thofe apertures from which the fmoke ill’uos, and 
which we call refpiri (vent-holes' becaufe tliere the air from tj^c fire %ds \ent. But 
there is nothing to fear: the nolle of thele vent-holes will fo^fl ceafe, and the crater boil 
and throw out burning matter as before.” 

fj. My companion gave me this account in fuch a inanngr as (hewed he had himfelf no 
Idea of danger, and the event happened precifely as he foretold. In a veryfhort time 
the fumes and the volcano returned to their former ftate. My two guides afterwardsaf- 
fured me that this appearance very rarely happened, and when it did w as never of long 
duration. From this difeourfe, and, other convention which I had with them after¬ 
wards, I perceived that thefe two natives of Stromboli u-ere better acquainted than any 
other perlon with the fecrets of their volcano, and the explanation they had given flic of 
the phenomenon 1 had witnefled, appeared to me extremely judicious 

I think it cannot be doubted that the bubbles which arife in the liquid lava * and burfl: 
with an explofion, are generated by an elaftic fluid there collected and confined, wlSch 
being, dilated by the ftrong action of the fire, and incapable eafily to difengage itfelf 
from the tenacious lava, violently burfls it, and rulhes above the crater, producing at 
the fame time a detonation Hence originate the fhowers of ejected matter, which are 
more or lefs copious, and rife to a greater or lefs height, in proportion to the greater or 
lefs quantity and ftrength o' this fluid; which efraping, at every explofion, f§nn the 
upper parts of the lava, ihefe (ink, and again rife when they have received a frefh fnpply. 
Suppofing, then, the fource oT the fluid confined, from time to time, within the liquid 
lava, to be inexhauflible, we fluid eafijly perceive that the eruptions mult be inceflant. 
If from the extreme tenacity of the lava, its want of fufficient fluidity, or any other un¬ 
known caufe, it Ihould be unable to burfl it, and open itfelf a ptflage within the crater, 
it will make its way through the fubterraoeous channels to thole apertures from which 
the fumes afeend, through which it will iflue, with confiderable noife, till the obltacle 
it met with in the lava be removed. In fuch a cafe the lava will fink without again ril¬ 
ing during this interval, and will lofe its fiery rednefs from being no longer urged by 
the energy of the elaftic fluid; while, from thefccontrary renfon, the apertu.es from 
which the fumes iflue%ill acquire a glowing rednefs, becaufe the fluid elcapes through 
them with violence. , 

Such were the ideas which floated in my mind, when, the night being confiderably 
advanced, I returned home, wjjh my imagination ftrongly imprefled with the dbjeds 1 
had feen. Thefe ideas I afterwards, in a cooler moment, recalled to a rigorous exa¬ 
mination. 
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mination, enquiring* efpecially, what might be the nature of volcanic gales, not only 
of fuch* as are impriibned in the liquid lavas of Stromboli, but of thofe w hich are infe* 
parable from other burning volcanos; as likewife in what manner they a£L to produce 
•the ejections; objects which appear to, me to be at once new and highly interelting. 
Thel'e enquiries produced a number of obfcr vat ions and connected experiments, which 
it will be more proper to pfeient the reader in another part of the work tlffcn in this 
place; bothoecafcfe they regartfvoicanosin gqperal, and becaule to. detail and explain 
them wbuld'jead me too far from my prelent fuhjcdc, which is to fpeak of the objefts I 
obfen r ed in tft£s volcanic country v As I have, therefore, given fome account of the 
ca&ire and conformation mf Sfromboli, and thermo ft remarkable phenomena of its 
volcano, I (hall proceed to deferibe, in the following chapter, the different jubilances 
of which thisj jlland is compofed. 

.■'it. 


CHAP. X\. -STROMSOLI, CONTINUED. 

The component fubfi antes of this i/Jand are fcoria, lavas, inf as, pumices,’andfpccular iron.— 
Three kinds fcoria.—TheJirJl kind has Jlmc degree of vitrfnation.— Sironboli pro¬ 

duces no true vitrifications or enamels.— r Lhc name if pumice not fid table to this kind of 
fcoria.—Its ejection, and the figure which it fometimes takes in the air.—Second kind of 
fcoria, for which Stromboli is remarkable.—Its dfcompofition where the acid-fulphureom< 
vapoursprevail.—'The fubjtances thrown out of Stromboli more ailed on by the fire, than 
thofe ej filed by other volcanos .— The aflivity of the fires of Strombfli has long remained 
the fame — Falfe opinion of fome, that volcanic glaffcs derive J heir origin from rc-melted 
lavas. - Third kind of fcoria.—All thefe three kinds of J corim originally porphyry with 
a horn flone bafe.—Enumeration of the different lavas of Stromboli. — Its tufas and pu- 
nnces .— Specular iron.—Dangerous fituatton in which the latter is found. — Us^cr-flalli- 
zation, beauty, and variety.—Flakes of fulphate of lime {fcleniic or gypjum) ihtrifi fome 
t&thife cryftallizaiions, which confijl of very thin leaves of iron fnjlcned on each other.— 
Hardnefs, and, at the fame time, fragility of this iron.- Changes produced in it, when 
expo fed to the fire of the furnace, and that excited by oxygenous gas (dcphlogijlicatcd air J. 
—Decompofed lava the matrix of this fpeiular iron.—Caufc of this dceompofiiion.— Com- 
parifon between this tpccular iron difcovfred by the author, and that noticed by others in 
volcanic matters.—This fpccular iron produced in the dry way .— Rarencfs of it in volca¬ 
nic countries.—Sulphut t ous acids produce no change in the iron if Stromboli.—Its anti¬ 
quity .— The jland of Stromboli formed by rocks of porphyry, melted by fubterraneous con¬ 
flagrations, and thrown up by the Ji a.— Different porphyries of countries not volcanic cx- 
pojid to the fire of the furnace, to compare the Ranges caufcd in than by that with thofe 
produced by the volcdtnic■ fire.—The epoch of the JirJl conflagrations of Stromboli anUrior 
to all hifiory.—Fciu notices left of them by the ancients.- Strabo’s accounts of Stromboli 
and Volcano, — The eruptions oj the latter mountain mufi have ban more frequent and 
franger, in ihc time of that geographer , than at prefint.— Wind which , actor ding to 
Diodorus Siculus, blew from thofe two {/lands .— Mifiakc of Cluverivs, that in his time 
the crater of Stromboli vm at the jummit of the mountain. — The mofi ancient epoch of the 
confagration of Stromboli, known to us from hifiory, anterior to the Chrif ion era by about 
290 years.—Enquiries relative to the matters which have fo long maintain ed this con¬ 
flagration. * 

* 

THE fubftances of which this ifland is formed, at l<Wft fo far as I have been able to 

difeover, are fcoriae, lavas, pumices, and fpecular iron; as likewife the fand of which l 

have 
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have fufficlently fpoken in the preceding chapter. Of the fcoriae there are three* kinds: 
the firfl: is extremely light, of a dark grey colour, and on it the violence of the fire has 
taken moft eSeft. Some fmall pieces are coated over wjjji a true varnifli of glafs; the 
others in general confift of femi-tranfparent vitreous threads, fome of which are as fine 
as the thrf^ds of a fpiders web. We may, therefore, concede that the matter was in a 
Hate of feihi-vitrification, when its partswere feparated by the elaftic flSids^nd rendered 
extremely porous ; but that fome of it, inftcad of feparaling, lengthened ipto threads, 
which hardened on its contad with the air. We p' rceivc Ukcwife, that j©nly a degree 
more of heat was necclfary to render, the vitrification complete. -f 1 

Of the various bodies ejeded by the volcano of Stronmoii, this kind of fcoria appears * 
to be that on which it has aded with molt offed. It has not, I^gwever, bpn changed 
into a true glafs, if we except fome pieces of^ery inconfiderablejlzc. T.’iecoi^agration 
of Stromboli has never, therefore, arrived at this degree of violence, as I could not find 
throughout the whole ifland «jther vitrifications or enamels. 'I he natives thcmfeWes 
indeed fufficicntly fatisfied me of their non-cxiflcnce, as* thole of the neighbouring ifland 
of Lipari are well known to the inhabitants of all the Eolian ifles, under the common 
name of fcnzzi. _ _ --v 

But may not the fcoria here deferibed as in a great degree filamentous, be confidcred 
as a fpecies of pumice ? 1 certainly do not perceive in it the diftinguifhing charaderiftics, 
fijr the fibrous quality alone is not fufficient. I conclude, therefore, that when any 
fionc, in confequence of the adion of volcanic fires, paflfes into the flate of pumice, cer¬ 
tain determinate conditions arc required, either in it or in the degree of heat *to which 
it isexpofcd, or perhaps in both, which are not yet fufliciently kno#n to volcanic natu- 
ralifts, notwithflanding the attention they have bellowed on the fnbjcd. Of this the - 
prefent fcoria may furnifh an example. The Hone which ‘was its bafe, by the a^ion 
of fire, had been diflblved into lava within the crater ; and this lava by the adion of 
elallic fluids, and probably by that iikewife of fulphur, has become a filamentous fub- 
ftance, and as its filaments are vitreous, appears to fliew an immediate difpofitioii&o 
change into pumice ; but it was not formed by nature to become that fubflance, as ap- 
pears by the fmall pieces which have aflumed the thin vitreous coating. Were the fires 
of Stromboli more violent and powerful, the flones which are melted and thrown out 
would pafs front the flate of fcoria to that of gerfed glafs, without firfl acquiring the 
nature of pumice. 

The fcoria; of this kind arc never thrown by the volcano in large pieces to any great 
diftance, fiom the great e«ffe with which they break and pulverize. 

It is worthy of remark, that not a ! ew pieces of thefe fcoria: incline to a cylindrical' 
figure, and that their filaments are partial to the axis of the cylinder. Both thefe ef- 
feds, in my opinion, may be attributed to the projectile impetus redSSved from the elaftic 
fl.ids when forced from the lava in the crater; tliofe pieces not having had time to 
tike a globular form, both from their hidden cooling and coagulation in the air, and 
from the fmallnefs of their fize. 

I iliall now proceed to fpeak of the fecond kind of fcoria, I mean that for which 
Stromboli is celebrated, and of which its ejedions principally confift. This fpecies in 
its external appearance has no effential difference from the former ; but its fpccific gra¬ 
vity is nearly three times as great, it is not at all fiorous, and only exhibits the l light oft 
figns of a beginning vitrification. In other refpeds, like the greater part of fcorire, it 
is not only rough, flattered over with tumours and irregular figures, and every where 
fcorified ; but it is full of vacuitiefol round, oblom , and other forms The largelt of 
thefe are about half an inch in length, aud the fmalleft almolt inviiibie. They extend 

through 
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through every part of the fcoria quite to the innc-miofl: fubftance, even in the largefl 
pieces} and in the centre of foine they are found more numerous and large. Hence 
it appears that a univerfal cffervefcence of the elaftic fluids mnfl have prevailed in the 
-fubftance of thefe fcorise whihP they wene in a fluid ftate. • The internal furface of each 
of thefe cavities is, as it were, coated with a dull dark-red varnilh, while the reft of the 
fcoria is blac^. To difcovt F\hc viflble cha rafter! I H«s of this fcoria, it mud bc#xamined 
wiih a lens in the recent fractures: we then perceive that the grain is net very-fine, 
without brilliancy, and of a uniform texture. Its harduefs is moderate, its frafture ir¬ 
regular, it giV^s fome fparks with ft eel, emits a weak earthy odour, andattrafts the rnag- 
t netic needle at the diftance*bf half a lino. Thefe exterior marks afford ground to believe 
that this fcoriy. has for its, bafe the horn-ftone } and its component principles confirih 
the fuppofition beyond'contradiftion. 

This bafe however, is not homogeneous, 4 ince it contains feltrpars and fhoerls. On 
examining it with attention, we perceive that it is interfoerfed with a great number of 
findll white fpots, which form a .remarkable contrail with the black ground on which 
they appear. By having recourfe t <3 the aid of the lens, we difeover that thefe fpots are 
feales of foltfpar. As they are quite flat, wherever they are viewed in the frafture, they 
appear about t$B thicknefs of a line, but longer when feen on a flat furface. 

The number of the fhoerls contained in this fcoria is very confulerably lefs than that 
of the feltfpars, but they are much larger. They are of a black colour, and in figure 
prifins, the length of many of which is five lines, and the breadth two. It is, howev< 9 *; 
very difficult to extraft entire prifms from the fcoria, on account of the tenacity with 
which they adhere |p it. 4 

They may be obtained much more cafily in certain low* bottom? near the crater, 
where they may be found foparated from the fcoria, the imall fragments of which are 
thene accumulated in great quantities. Detached fhoerls may there be found little al¬ 
tered by the atmol'phere and elements; many of them indeed fraftured and-^tputilated, 
but fome few entire, and ftill preferving their prifmatic figure, which is oftohedrous, 
aiwr terminated by two pyrami L ‘.. They will fcarcely cut glafs, and confequently can¬ 
not be very hard. Their appearance is vitreous, and they feetn as uninjured as when 
they were in the rock, their primitive matrix. 

Befidesthc feltfpars and fhoerls, thefe lcoriae contain various other fmall ftones, which 
I at firll doubted whether I fhould confi’fter as another fpecies of fhoerls, or as what have 
been called volcanic chryfolites. They have the tranfparency of glafs, and are of beau¬ 
tiful colours. Some are of a fine grafs green, others of a deeper emerald green, and 
others of a mixture of green ar d yellow. Some of thefe qualities, which are common 
to chryfolites, and to certain fpecies of fhoerls, caufed me to doubt, when I firil exa¬ 
mined them, whether I fhould clafs them witfr the former or the latter. But befi !es 
that I could not difedver that they had any regular figure, the cafe with which they were 
filled with the blow-pipe, determined me rather to confider them as fhoerls. 

From fhe oblervations that have already been made, it fee ms clear that thefe two fpe¬ 
cies of fcoria: ate of the nature of porphyry, as they are compofed of a horn-ftone in 
which feltfpars and fhoerls are incorporated f. 

• The original hns “ two dihedrous pyramids,” (d<r pirami/U irdre). But (as the German tranflator has 
rightly remarked) who has ever teen a pyramid with i nly two lutes? I have, therefore, with him, omitted 
the word, whiii mu ft have been infertrd by fonsp miftake.—T. 

+ a appears to be proved by the moll recent difcovcrii s of chtmical analyfis, that the bafe of the greater 
part or porphyries is fhoerl in tire mat's, or horn-ftone, or trapp ; tjgbugh it cannot be denied that this bafe is 
likewife li^quently filiceous. Many of the lavas, therefore, of theThlegrcan Fields, which 1 hate defer ibid 
in the firlt volume, may be referred to this kind of ft one. 

But 
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Bin before I difmiftthis fecohd kind of fcoria, I muft make one more obfcrtfation on 
{t* Some pieces of this fcoria lay near the apertures, from which the ftreams of fmoke 
I have already mentioned arofc to the weft of the volcmo. I col letted fome of thefe, 
which had. alntoft flopped tip one of the orifices through which the-fumes iffued, and 
which qfnfequently was ftrongly atted on by them, '^jhefe pieces had undergone 
changes Timilar to thofe of the lavas of Solfatrtra. They had lofl theiWblack colour, 
were-covered with light-yellowifh cn/ft, and were become fo foft that they might be* 
cut with a knife. The fhoerls, however. In the part where this alteration had taken 
place, had undergone no change. But the fu'phureous'acid which had atted on this 
fcoria, befides having in part decompofed it, had likewise produced in its caviiies fin all* 
aggregates of fulphate of alutmne (alutn), and fuiphatc of lithe (gyjifutn). Thisobfer- 
vation I have had an opportunity of making not on volcanic proautts long fipcc decom- 
pofed, which decompofition there is every reafon to believe inuft have been effetted by 
the means of fulphureous acids; but, inftrutted by nature herfelf, on a produft attu- 
ally undergoing decompofition, and thus preienting aft incontellable proof of the power 
of thefe acids to decompofe fuch fubftances. 

I have denominated the principal matters ejetted by Stromboli, andsgp which I have 
hitherto treated, fcoria;; though, according to the judicious and jufl remark of M.Do- 
lomieu, thefe differ from lavas only in having undergone greater alteration within the 
pplcano, having been more inflated, and acquired a furface more rugged, and of a more 
irregular form ; and fuch precifely is the appearance of the ftones thrown out%y Strom¬ 
boli. I am aware,J)owever, that the difference of thefe circumftances is not intrinfic and 


cfl'ential; and that,Therefore, what I have termed fcoria may be lik<?wife*called lava, only 
more changed in the volcano, fince it is in fubftance the fame matter melted by the fire, 
and differently modified by the elaflic gafes. I think, notwithstanding, that I have ex- 
prcfled myfelr with fuflicient propriety, when, in the laft chapter, I faid that the lava 
l\velied,TOiik, burfl, and was thrown up into the air, though I have afterwards called 
the congealed pieces of it fcoria:, fince they poffefs the charatteriftics of that fubftanqfc. 

With refpett to the matters that ferment and b&il up in the crater of Stromboli, I 
(hall here make a remark which may deferve confideration. 1’his volcano, befides the 
Angularity of having been in a continual ftate of eruption from time immemorial, has 
alfo this other, that the fubftances it ejetts anymore repeatedly atted on by the fires of 
its crater than in other volcanos. The latter being fituated at the fummit of fteep moun¬ 
tains, having once thrown out their ignited ftones beyond the edges of the fiery gulf, 
never receive them again, as they pour headlong down their fides. But the crater of 
Stromboli is fituated half-way up the mountain, and furroundedi except only on the fide 
which faces the north, by fteep precipi^gs; fo that, befides the fcoria; which are thrown 
up perpendicularly, and fall again immediately into it, great quantities which are thrown 
beyond its edges roll down the declivities, and return again into it. When we confider, 
therefore, how many ages this recurrence of burning matters into the volcano has con¬ 
tinued, we might expett that from the continued attion of the fire they muft approach 
very near to a vitreous nature, or rather be changed into perfett glafs ; yet this is by 
no means the fatt. I caufed a quantity of fcoria to be dug up frotn the depth of eight 


wile to be remarked that the fhoerls m the recent fcoria; are as entire, and as completely! 
cryftallized, as thofe in the mod ancient. . 

lhefe obfervations are a cert^h, and, in my opinion, elegant proof that the attivitv 
of the fire has never been, in former ages, either greater or lefs than it is at prefen t. 
vol. v. o Not 
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Not kfs, fince then the fufion of the matters in the crater would not hav$ .taken, place, 
and confequently there would have been no eruptions; nor greater, (at leaft n°t many 
confiderable degree,) otherwife the fcorise would have been completely vitrified, andthe 
Ihoerkfuled, as we find thenf by our common fires when intenf’e. 

jHence likowife appears what little foundation there is for the opinion /af fijgie ngtura- 
lifts, who hajie fuppofed tliSt volcanic glafies owe their origin to the-refufion of lavas ; 
fince, as we have feen, no true glafs has ever been thrown out by Stromboli, notwith¬ 
standing the multiplied refufions of the ejected fcoria?, or fcoriaceous lavas, if any fhould 
•choofp to call them by that name *. 

But it is time to confider the third fpecies of fcoria. This properly belongs to the 
ancient volcano, and is fotend, on removing the fand, at a ftnall depth, on the call fide of 
the ifland, a little above the foot of the mountain. It js difpofed in ftrata forming 
onp body with the fubjacent lavas, which at feme dillant period flowed from the fummit 
of Stromboli into the fea. The inhabitants make great^ufe of this fcoria to build their 
houfes, as it is very firm and very light, which lightnefs arifes from the final! quantity 
•of matter it contains in proportion to its bulk, and its great poroufnefs. As the parti¬ 
tions which feparate the cells or pores are very thin, it is difficult properly to examine 
'this fcoria, wh^h bears the marks of the higheft antiquity. After as attentive an exa¬ 
mination as I could bellow, I difeovered in it black fnoerls and white feltfpars. The 
•body of its fubftance does not differ, that I could perceive, from that of the other typ 
kinds. ) 

Having thus deferibed the three kinds of fcoria; of Stromboli, though I do not mean 
to fay that othpr enquirers may not difeover more fpecies, I fhallnaxt proceed to enu- 
nferate and deferibe the lavas, which, for the fake of order, I (hall divide into porous 
and folid, beginning with the former. 

L This lava forms an afeent of fome hundred paces, to the weft of the ifland. The 
eye does not hefitate a moment to recognize it as a product not at all differing in fub- 
il^nce from the fecond fpecies of fcoria. It has the fame ground, confidence, anJfoo- 
lour; and contains the fame feltfpars and fhoerls, both of which are in like manner un¬ 
mutilated, and have the fame cryftallization. It likewife gives fparks, in the fame man¬ 
ner, with flee!. But the fize and number of its cavities or pores is lefs, the folid parts 
are more fmooth, nor have they in their grain that irregularity which appears to be in- 
fcparablefrom fcoriae. We might therefore fuppofe that it is the produce of the prefent 
volcano; nor fhould I objeft to that fuppofition, were the courfe of the lava on that 
tide ; but I find it is directed towards the futnmit of th$ mountain, where there is every 
reafonto believe the greater volcano anciently was fituated. 1 am .therefore of opinion 
that this was its fource. 

II. This lava is lef$ porous. The grain has fomewhat of a filiceous appearance, ft 
is fmooth to the touch, and gives fparks plentifully with fteel. It contains but few felt- 
ipar feales, but innumerable fhoerls. It lies on the fouth fide of the mountain, in large 
• Angle ftones. — „ . 

ill. The difference between this lava and that of No. II. is but fmall, and confifts in 
its greater porofity, and.a feeble argillaceous odour. This lava is foundJiqattered Aver 
the ifland. The petrofilex is the hafe of both thefe lavas. 

* With refpeft to the-matters ejetted by Stromboli which fcorify jtnd do not verify, it may. perhaps be 
<Kaid that this doe* not happen, becaufe they-have not caloric enough to become glafs, but from the quality 
of thefe matters, which, originating from the horn-ilonc, only produce fcorification, and that fftrni t he 
-quantity of iron they contain. ^ 

This reafoning may at firft view appear plaufthle, but is fufficicntly refilted.by the eafy vitrification of 
'thefe. foods: iu the furnace, as we ihalL fee prcfently. 

TihaM 
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I^tidl nowi^walrx«^ tbe'no&i laira*, whkh f fo term; not becaufe they are without 
pores, but becaufe their pore&areftb minute that they efcapethe eye, 

. I. This lavainotwithftkndiog its fblidky, is friable, and gives fparks feebly with Heel, 
It abounds infeltfpar's, and fliil more in flioerfc?. It is of a dark-grey colour; its bale- 
is hofn-ftone, artdconfequently it emits an earthy odour. ^ 

II; This feeond fpecies of folid Hvais ililt more friable than the former, and it has 
a confiderable argillaceous odour. It contains no fhoerls, but fa abounds in feltfpars 
that theysoccupy more than one third of its mafs, and are eafily diftingujfhed,, as they 
are of a finning whitenefs on a brown ground. Their lamella; are diftrrbuted equally 
through its' whole contexture. I collefted both this lava, and that of No. I. from feve- . 
ral currents of it on the fouth-eaft fide of Stromboli. 

III. I am in doubt whether I' ought to q}U this ftone a lava, as it is a porphyry of s 

beautiful dark-red colour, which changes to a black as foon as it is expofed to the aftr- 
vity of the furnace. The place, likewife, in which I found it, contributes to tncreafe 
m/doubts. : This was a hill of tufa forming a large inclined ftratum, on the fouth-eaft 
fide of the ifland, within which it is found in large mattes. I was led, therefore, to con¬ 
jecture, that both this porphyry and the tufa might have been thrown out by the vol¬ 
cano without having been expofed to the violence of the fire. I anV’ftill, however, 
unable to form any determinate conclufion, fince I am in poffettion of feveral other fpe- 
cirnens of porphyry, which bear indubitable marks of having been fufed, though they 
{till retain a beautiful red colour, as will be feenwhen I come to treat of the ifland Of 
Lipari. However this maybe, this ftone has for its bafe the petrofilex, is fpotted with' 
white feltfpars, and 'takes a fine and brilliant polifh. * 

IV. This lava which is found in a long-continued current, on the fouth-weft fidiPbf 
Stromboli, contains, as ufual, fcattered feltfpars. It is of a black colour, of thfehom- 
ftone bafe, and emits a ftrong earthy odour. It is accompanied with various greenifh 
anclblack'fhoerls. A number of curling veins and waves appear in it, which probably 
wproduced when it flowed from the mountain. Though k is folid, it has in it fqye- 
ral fmall cavities, all of which are long ellipfes, all* placed in the di reft ion of the cur¬ 
rent from which they certainly derive their figure. 

Thefe are the fcorias and lavas found at Stromboli, omitting a few varieties, which 
would only fwell the work, without adding to its utility. 

According to the divifion I have made, after the lavas, I fhould proceed to fpeak of 
the tufas, as 1 have already given the reader to underftand they are not wanting in fome 
parts of the ifland. But I think I fully deferibe fhefe, when 1 fay that they are an argil¬ 
laceous earth, pulverizable, extremely bibacious, of a grey colour, containing fragments 
of feltfpar and fhoerl, and which, in the furnace, hardens without melting. Such, at 
leaft, are the characters of the tufas which 1 obferved at Strombqji. 

I now proceed to the fourth kind of the volcanic productions of this ifland, the pu¬ 
mices. Thefe are found on the eaft fide of the mountain, at about one-third of its height, 
on the fides of fome pathways which crofs feveral vineyards, and in the furrows made by 
the defeent of the waters. They are not found in maffes, and Hill lefs in currents, but 
in fmall pieces, which are not numerous, and it is cafy to perceive that they have been 
brought above ground by the labours of men, or by the aftion of the rains; and, fol¬ 
lowing the traces they afford, we find them buried under the fand, at the depth of fe¬ 
veral feet. Here they are but thinly fcattered, and arc in the fame ftate as when thrown • 
out of the volcano. I cannot pretend to afeertain from what crater they originated, 
whether the ancient, the prefent^or fome other, the remembrance and traces of which 
arc loft; as nothing affords afly light to direft my refearches relative to this obfeure 

Q * queftion. 
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quqfiion, 1 found them in no other part oftbe iflopd* A&th«y do nbt differ frOto the 
’ more common and known fpecies* it would be fuperfiuous to give a long defcription 
of 'them. I fhall only fay that their bafe is petipuitceous, with a nuxtur** annual, 
ofWpars. ...... 

Stromboli has, therefore, at fome other period thrown out punuces, though it does 
not ejeft them .at prcfent. A fimilar change, though on a larger feale, we find like* 
wife takte place in Vefuvius. • * t 

The different kinds of, fcorix and lavas being expofed to the fire of the furnace in 
feparate crucibles, the bate, whether of petrofilex or horn-ftone, changes into a Alining, 
ebullient, but hard glafs, with a fufion of the flioerls, but not of the fehjpars. From the 
pumice was obtained a glaljjr lighter from the multitude of its pores, of a grey colour, 
and dully tranfparent. . . 

It now remains to fpeak of the iron, the fifth and lad of the Volcanic productions 
which I found on this ifland. This is fpecular. I am not ignorant that this fpecies of 
metal has been likewife obferved in* other volcanos ; but it gave me pleafure that I was 
the firft who had difcovered it in the Lipari iflands; and this pleafure was confiderably 
increafed, when I perceived that the cryllallizations of this iron were much larger than 
thole which had Seen obferved by others; and, confequently, much better adapted to 
Aiew and explain their formation. It is found on the fouthem fide of the illand, at jthe 
didance of fomewhat more than a mile from the inhabited part, in a rock of lava, which 
defcends ahnod perpendicularly into the fea, from the height of about a hundred and 
fifty paces. Some natives of Stromboli having lhewn me a fmall fpecimen of this iron, 
without knowing what it was, as one of the rarities of their country, I was very defirous 
to olMtain fome others, but fuch as might (hew the iron fiill adhering to the matrix, as 
thefe were detached pieces, found on the beach under the rock. But to procure new 
pieces of this production, neither entreaties nor any common offers of reward availed ; 
and, to fay the truth, fo great was the labour and danger of obtaining them, thht they 
never, could be diffidently paid for. To get at thefe dones, as they call them, it was rflPr 
ceffary to go by a very dangerous way, icarcely paffable by the wild goat, much lefs by 
men, and therefore called very properly il malo pqfo, the bad or dangerous road. But, 
to reach the precife fpot where the iron is found, dill greater danger mud be encoun¬ 
tered, as the rock, befides its extreme deepnefs, is partly fallen down, and the red on 
the point of falling; and it is very difficult to find firm footing on it, without flipping, 
and falling headlong into the fea. The defire of gain, however, added to the habit in 
which thefe peafants are of palling cliffs and fearful precipices, induced two of them to 
undertake this entcrprile, which they fuccefsfully executed, bringing back with them 
fome very beautiful pieces of this iron which thejvhad feparated irorn the lava with a 
pick-axe. From them I learned, that the rock has clefts in many places, and / that within 
thofe clefts the iron is found. 

This metal is cryftallized in laminx, vertical to the mother rock, in which they are 
fo firmly infixed, that they mud be broken to obtain them detached. The two faces 
of every lamina or plate are parallel to each other, or nearly fo. In general, the plates, 
at a.fird view, appear oval; but, when examined with more attention, they are found to 
‘be polygons. The figure of thefe polygons is extremely diverfified. Sometimes they are-.* 
triangles, terminating, in the upper part, in an obtufe angle j and fometiraes in a right, or 
acute angle, though this but rarely. Some of thoie plates have fix, feven, eight, and 
fotnetimes more, fides; nor is there lefs variety in th^jengtji of the Tides, or themeafure 
of the contained angles. The fides are frequently cut by plates, which are triangular, 
quadrangular, rhomboidal, or of other polygonal figures. Nature, therefore, in the 

formation 
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forfli^tfoh'fef fliis not to iHwe pwAribed to herfelf any Angle form of 

cryftaHbsatfeni ot ,if (hehaS, itisnoteafy to difcover the Ample primitive 
figuwfr^whitbnas'arifenfo gitot a variety. * 

Thfc plate# or faces have fuch a brilliancy and polilh, that if the fined fleet be not in- 
ferfdtf,: it fcefrtatnly is not foperiOr to them in beauty. They refled the light equally 
with thAihoftperted mirrors. The largeft exceed four inches in length, and three 
and a half in breadth; but there are innumerable others which are fmaller; and only 
one inch, or the,half, the third, or the quarter, of an inch, until they become io mi¬ 
nute as to be only vifible by the microfcope; but they are always cryftallized in one oi- 
the figures already mentioned. ’A Angle lamina is never feen, but they are always in¬ 
groups, which groups are fometimes twenty or more inches ifStircuit. The number of 
them, therefore, is vexxgreat, 

I mod not here omit to mention a peculiar circumflance, which ufually attends thefe 
cryflallizations. The circumference of thefe thick metallic groups is formed bf lamina; 
fo minute, that a ftrorig lens is neceffary to difcern them; but they become gradually 
larger as they approach the centre, where they are largeft of alk There are alfo places 
in thefe groups where Nature feems rather to have fetched than completed her work- 
We find there groups or fmall maffes of iron which prefent only the ftrft principle of 
cryftallization. In others we do not find even this fetch but only sfccruft attached to 
the matrix. There are alfo places in which a number of fmall tumours arife, that viewed 
with the naked eye appear to be without form, but when examined with the lens, are 
difcovered to confift or a multitude of fmall lamina; irregularly conglutinated. In the 
fame manner, feme crufts are formed, in fome places three lines in thicknefs, which,, 
both internally and on the fuperficies, are found to be compoled of an aggregated 
lamirife thrown irregularly on each other. 

In reference to fome observations I fhalf hereafter have to make, I muft mention that 
fotge of thefe aggregates of laminae are either entirely covered with a coating of ful- 
phate of lime, fo that it inuft be taken oft’ to get at them, or at lead only the upper 
part of them rifes above it. This coating is of a*very white colour, and fo ftrongly 
attechfcd to the iron, that it appears like wax that has been poured over it and hardened. 

The colour of thefe laminm, in general, greatly refembles that of the fined and molt 
brilliant fteel; except fome which have a violent tindure. They are as refplendent in. 
the fradures as on the faces. Nbtwithftanding their great hardnefs, Ihey are nearly as 
brittle as glafs. 

On carefully examinirfg thefe lamina;, a phenomenon prefented itfelf, which increafed? 
my attention. This was fome feales parallel to each other, which arofe from the face# 
of thefe cryftals, and. induced me to (ipfped that their compofition might be the refult 
of a number of fmall leaves united and conglutinated together.. An infpedion of the 
larger lamina convinced me that this conjedure was well founded; for, on breaking 
them crtjflwife, I frequently found in the fradures very fmall leaves. There are alfo- 
fome which very evidently (hew them, and in great numbers, on their faces. A leaf, 
for example, may occupy a fixth part of the face and their end. Further on, under 
that, another appears, which extends another fixth, and then terminates like the for- 
farther, under the fecond leaf, appears a third, which extends only a fmall 
‘fpace: and in like manner others: fo that the lamina will be the lefs, the fmaller th% 
the numberbf the leaves of which it is crimpofed. I (hall here avail rnyfelf of a compa- 
n/on, which, though not very feienftfle, will aptly explain what I mean. When a num- 
63768 °* P a P er are > Tolled up, and afterwards.fpread out on a flat furface, 
it will happen, bn. thdr unrolling, that each will feparate a little from the next, fo that 

*5 they 
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they may all be numbered; and itwiflbe widen! that the firft, whfcb ip.’abpye all the 
reft* renders the heap larger, and that the leaves being fuccefliv<al takeinaway, ,the, 
heap will be diminifhed, until it will atjength only conftft of'-the finglelafljeat. ,■> . 

The lamina:, howeverare not all coYripofed in this manner,. Ip, fome, the compo¬ 
nent fcales are conglutinated in fuch a manner that , they do not appear, and thetfratture 
prerents a continued furface. Yet there are but feV laminae jfo fmooth on: both theit 
faces as not to (hew the prefence of fome leaf. More than once 1 have found on one 
lamina others attached which fhewed they were of later formation. 

Thefe fails, when compared, mud remove every doubt with refpett to the nature ol 
the formation of thefe noble cr^ftals, as it is tnanifeft they are compofedof a greater or 
lefs number of l'mall plate^tvhich, placed upon, and adhering to, each other, form die 
larger laminre. 

Among all the volcanic produttions which I met with and conetted in my travels, 
there is not one which gives fparks fo plentifully with fteel, or influences the magnetic 
needle at fo great a diftance, as this of which 1 now treat. 

Almoft every lamina, part, or fragment of this production poffeffes polarity, attratting 
the magnetic needle at one end, and repelling it at the other; which attrattion and 
. repulfton are equal in force. The fame powers of attratting and repelling are equally 
found in the crufts pf iron apparently not cryftallized, and in their parts. 

Notwithftanding, however, its power to move the magnetic needle, it is fcarc|ly at 
all atted on by the magnet, at lean, not unlefs it be reduced to very fmall particles. 

When approached to the Leyden phial, it freely condutts the .elettric fhock. 

The furnace has no other effett on it than to deprive the lamina: of their brilliancy, 
and diminifh, in a fmall degree, its magnetic virtue, which is not deftroyed even by 
the fufion of the laminae; to obtain which the blowing pipe is not fuffleient; but oxyge¬ 
nous gas (dephlogifticatcd air) muft be applied for about two minutes, as one will not 
be long enough. The little ball into which a fmall lamina of fpecular.iron is converted, 
lofes on its furface all brilliancy, and acquires the colour of lead expofed to the air. 
Internally, however, it ftill retains fortie r'efplendence; but the friability of its parts is 
increafed, and it gives but few fparks with fteel. The fame change takes place in <his 
metal which is fo frequently obfervable in other bodies after having been in a ftate of 
fufion: it is interfperfed with finall air-bubbles, and rendered, in a manner, fpongy. 

Such are the principal properties of the fpecular iron which I difeovered at Strom- 
boli. But it is of importance to know, of what nature is its matrix. This is a lava 
which does not effentially differ from thofe lavas of this volcanic country which are of 
the horn-ftonc bale, except that it has undergone great changes. It is fo friable, that 
it maybe fcratched.with the nail. Inftcad of being black, or dark brown, it is of a 
cinereous, and, in fome places, of a reddifh colour. It is extremely.porous, and there¬ 
fore light; and its grain rough and dry, not unlike that of fome fand-ftones. Its 
odour is argillaceous, and it adheres ftrongly to the tongue, like a burnt bone. , When 
immerfed in water, it imbibes it with a hilling noife, and faturates itfelf with it. . 

Befides that it gives no fparks whatever with fteel, this lava has not the fmalleft ef¬ 
fett on the magnetic needle, except when Tome fmall particle of fpecular- iron ftill 
remains within it for though the latter principally covers the external furface of the 
lava, a number of microfeopic lamina: glitter, herq^tnd there, in its internal pores. 

The fmall feltfpar cryftals in this changed lava are entire, but their natural brilliancy 
is diminifhed,_and they are cracked* It is necefTarynto look with attention to diftin- 
guifh them from the fubftance of the lava, as their colour is the fame; but they are 
much more eafily difcemablc when the. lava has been expofed tp the furnace, fince, they 

3 have 
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hive then acquired a>gretfter degree of whiteftefs, and arefeenthrongha thin blackiflj 
craft of enamfify 1 imcdwhichr the ihrfoce of the lava is changed. This, however, irf a 
few fecondSj B edtifely frded from the oxygenous gas, ahd a homogeneous but ebul- 
lient enamel produced. ' * _ ' 

The^great analogy between the alteration undergone by this lava and the changes 
.produced in many others by the ddtion of fulphureous acids, fuffidently ftiews that it 
proceeds from the Tame fcaufe. This is likewife evidently confirmed, by the thin crufts 
of fulphate of lime with which it is coated, and which have been generated by the 
fulphureous acids, combined with the finall portion of lime contained within the hom- 
ftone. . * - . , • 

It will here not be improper to give a condfe account ofieme obfervations of a fimi- 
lar kind with thofe I have made, that by comparing we may be enabled to deduce fuch 
conclufions as may efucidate the fubjeft. 

The firft author, who, to my knowledge, has fpoken of cryftallized iron adhering to 
volcanic matters, is M. Faujas in his Mineralogie des Vulcaim. He tells us that hr 
found at Volvic, in Auvergne *, a homogeneous and heavy lava, from the furface and 
fiffures of which projected a great number of fmall thin plates of iron, which had the 
luftre of the fineft poliftied fteel. Though he does not give their fize, there is rcafon to 
believe they muft have been almoft microfcopic; fince he fays a lens of confidcrable 
magnj^ying power was necefiary to difeover that fome of thefe plates were fegments of 
hexagonal prifms, and that^others confifted of two hexagonal pyramids joined at the 
bafe. They were attra&ed by the magnet. The lava to which they adhered, accord¬ 
ing to him, was bafaltic, but greatly altered, having become white, cracked, friable 
and foftened. 

M. De Larbre, phyfician at Riom, examined with great care, both the iron of Vol¬ 
vic above mentioned, and that of the Puy de Dome and Mont d’Or in the fame pro¬ 
vince *. The cryftals of the latter iron are fe&ions of o&ahedrons fimilar to thofe of 
alum, and fometimes perfeft o&ahedrons. It is at Mont d’Or that the cryftallizations, 
or plates, of fpecular iron are molt beautiful and diflinft. The largeft are about an 
inch and a half in breadth, fomewhat more in length, and about a line and a half, or 
at moft two lines in thicknefs. The faces of the plates, when viewed with the lens, 
difeover ftreaks and diminutions which prove the accumulation of a number of fmall 
laminae. 

The fpecular iron of the three abovementioned places in Auvergne pofllftes a mag¬ 
netic quality, and many piece* of it attract the magnetic needle on one fide, and rend 
it on the other. 1 ■ - 

M. De Larbre remarks that the fpecular cryftallized irons of Mont d’Or, the Puy 
de Dome, and Volvic, have' the fame matrix, that is, a cellular and pumiceous lavaj 
and that this lava has been more or lefs changed by the action of acids. 

Laftly, a third fpecimen of the cryftals of fpecular iron has been deferibed by the 
comifiendator DoIomreU, which was found by him on fome folid lavas, at Jaci Reale, 
and on different fcorife, which had been changed and foftened by acid fulphureous va¬ 
pours, in the cratgr of Monte Roflo. Thofe found at the former place were thin fhin- 
ing plates, of a regular hexagonal figure, hard, flightly attracted by the magnet, and 
the largeft not exceeding a line and ^half. Thofe of Monte Rofib confifted only of 
fmall, * thin, irfegulaf feales. 

’* N°w the department of Velay. T. 

t See hit Difiertation in the Journal de Phf/iqul par l’Abbe Ro?'Cr, l’an 1786# 
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When!-conacre thefe obCetvatioascm ^cuUr iroowith my'Oirn, I.find that they 
greatly refemble them. The iron defended by thefeauthprs is, likemme,. cryftaUiaed ; 
but tnectyfialUzation is different, and the lamina: ofthe&on of€iromh©U are larger 
than thofe of that of Auvergne and etna. The beautiful luflre;' like that of,ftoel,attd 
the magnetic virtue, are the fame in both. The formation of the cryftalsof Auvergne 
is obferved to a rife from the appofition of fmaU fcafes, as I obferved in. mine, only mat, 
in the latter, it is more diftindly feen. Laftjy, the lavas in whidwhis fpecular iron is 
found excepting tbofe of Jaci Reale, have all undergone a change. 

This identity in the effeds naturally induces to conclude an .identity of caufe. The 
three naturalifts above cited‘ate of opinion, that the formation of thefe martial cryflais 
' is to be aferibed to the uranic fire; by the adion of which the metal was feparated 
from the lava of which it made a pa’t, and fublimed; and that afterwards, falling on 
the furface, and into the clefts, it there attached and colleded, taking a regular form. 
Tliis explanation is, certainly, not only the moft natural, but is confirmed by fads; 
iince iron, in crucibles, ufmg cartain precautions, cryftallizes in a firailar. manner, as 
has been obferved by MM. Grtgnon, Faujas, andBuffon. I am therefore of the fame 
opinion relative to the fpecular iron of Stromboli, that is, that the vehement heat of 
the fire deprived the lavas of this metal, by fubliming it, which afterwards attached to 
their fcrface, producing laminated cryflais, more or lefs large, and more orlefs nume¬ 
rous, with thofe varieties which ufually accompany cryftallizations. In fad, while al« 
moft all the other lavas of Stromboli move the magnetic needle, thofe which hSta cry¬ 
ftallizations of iron on their furface, have not the leaft eft'ed on it; no doubt becaufe 
they are in a great meafure deprived of that metal. But as, in general, the fire has 
acted on the other lavas, in the fame manner as on thofe which exhibit the fpecular iron, 
and as, befules, the fpecimens of the latter are not numerous in volcanized countries, 
(fince, excepting the places above mentioned, and fome of the Phlegrean-fields *, I 
know none where this cryftallized iron is found,) it feems not to bp doubted but fome 
other circumftance,' befides the fire, muft concur to its formation; Vljich perhaps may 
be the union of the iron with the muriate of ammoniac, as it is well known that by 
fuch a union that metal is fublimed and pafles into the nature of fpecular iron. . , 

We have feen that the fpecular iron of Stromboli is, in many places, covered with 
fulphate of lime; and fince this fulphate derives its formation from the adion of the 
fulphureous acidf, they muft have aded likewife on the metal, the cryftallization of 
which is anterior in its origin to this neutral fait, which clofely inverts and covers it. 
But though thefe acids arc fufiiciently powerful to attach and decompofe the moft folid 
and hard lavas, they have not been able to make any impreifion pn the fpecular cryftals, 
•which have likewife refuted all thefhocksof other deftcudive caufes, among which the 
aeriform fluids floating in the atmofphere are no fmall part, and ftill retain that brilliant 
luftre which they received at firft, notwithftanding the antiquity of their production, 
which is probably the fame with that of Stromboli itfeif, of which die annals of time 
afford no memory. For, in fad, thefe cryftailizations being found adhering to a rock 
formed of ftrata oft lava, which ferves as a foundation to almoft the whole fuperftrudure 
of the mountain, we cannot recur to any times known to hiftory, but muft go back 
to that moft remote period in which the iiland was formed by fubterraneous con¬ 
flagrations. .1 

We have now fini/hed the defeription of the fblcanic produds of Strombolt;, I gtean 
the land, fcoriae, lavas, tufas, pumices, and fpecular itbn. Omitting this metal, the pu- 
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rtiices. and tir€ tufaf |hre« produ^ion« w^ch^py only a fmaU corner of Stromboh 
SL &nd roay bs faid ta be formed* as-fer at leaftaaexternally appears, ;of fconat and 
fc<#e and lavah have befflfhewn to derive their Origin from por- 
v4v#ro<jksf$krdy with thehorn-ftOne bafe, slid partly with that of the petroftlex, it 
muft be concluded, that the material origin and increafe of Stromboh is-to beattributed 
to porphyry, which, melted by fubtferranfean conflagrations, and ranfiedby elaftic gafeous 
mbftafices, arofe from the bottom of th*fea, and* extending ltfelf on the Tides, m la¬ 
vas and fcoriae, has formed an iftand of its prefent fize. Thefe porphyry rocks hke- 
'vrife ftill furnifti-matter for the prefent eruptions. _ ! 

; , Before I conclude this chapter, I muft not omit two enquiries which I conflder as of, 
no little importance. In my refearches relative to volcano^ have propofed as a rule, 
to fubjedt the volcanized bodies to the aftion of the furnace, in order to compare the 
activity and manner of attion of the fubterranean fires with that of our common fire; 
and I have found this praftice, and exped ftill to find if, not a little inftruaive. But 
with refpea to the Eolian ifles, which I have ftudied with the greateft attention, I have 
judged it proper totnake other experiments of the following kind. . 

Having afcertained, by various obfdrvatbns, the different kinds of primitive rocks, 
which by their fufion have contributed to the formation of each of thefe iflands; I re- 
folved to fubjedt to the furnace, rocks of a fimilar nature, but brought from countries not 
volcanic, remarking in what manner they are affedted byWur common fire, and fhus 
make f comparifon of another kind, which muft be qf equal utility with the former* 

To this enquiry, which has perhaps been firft made by myfelf, I fhall add another, 
relative to the accounts left us by the ancients concerning the conflagrations of Strong 
boli, which I fhall ftate and confider. I lhaU proceed in the fame manner with refpedt 
to the other iflands, as an examination of thefe accounts wi& enable us to compare the 
prefent ftate of thefe countries produced by fubteraneous conflagrations with that of for- 
mer times. , 

With refpedf to the firft objedt of refearch, as the principal materials of Stromboli 
derive their origin from rocks of porphyry, I fhall* breifly relate the refults of experi- 
ments.made on different kinds of this ftone, in its natural ftate, expofed in the ufual 
manner to the furnace; and I requeft my courteous readers to endure the fatigue of 
reading thefe experiments, fince I endured the fatigue of inakipg them. 

I. This porphyry is Egyptian. Its colour is a dark red, its bafe contact; and its re¬ 
cent fradtures fine and earthy. It gives fparks plentifully with fteel, and breaks into 
irregular peices. The bafe includes a few black, fhining, linear and opake, fhoerls; 
\rith abundance of feltfpars of two kinds; the one quadrangular, of a pale red colour, 
‘and almoft opake; the other likewiffe quadrangular, but tranfparent and brilliant. It 
is well known that this porphyry takes a fine polifli, which renders it very beautiful to 
the eye. 

After remaining twenty-four hours in the furnace, it is perfectly fufed; when it is 
changed into a black enamel, minutely fpotted with afh>grey points, which are feltfpars. 
Thefe, therefore, continue entire. This enamel abounds in pores, gives fire with fteel, 
but Ms than the porphyry,- has a lively luftre, and is tranfparent in the angles. 

.Ifthis* ftone'remains in the furnace eight-and-forty hours fucceflively, it becomes a 
cornpadt enamel, uniformly black, from the complete fufion of the feltfpars, which then 
form wKh the bafe one homogeneous wfftle. - 

It i^h^ thefopinion of many celebrated naturalifts, that the bafe of the Egyptian 
porphyry Is a jalper; but the : eafy fufion of it in the glafs-furnace convinces me of the 
contrary; and I find one of the moft eminent of our modern lithologiits agrees with me 
VoL v. r in 
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This ftone is changed by the furnace into a black enamel* moderately inflated, and fc 
hand. Its feltfpars, however, remain entire, only with the change of their red. colour 
intb a white. # . ? - 

X. The horn 'ftone of the prefent porphyry is laminated, of a fmooth, furface,' eafily 
cut with the knife, and of a redduh-green colour. Its feltfpars are rhotnboidal} ana 
l'ome are four lines and a half in length and three in thicknafe. 

In the furnace they remain unaltered ; but the ground of the porphyry is changed 
into a black and hard fcoria, full of little bubbles. 

I lhall omit the defeription of many other porphyries, the bafe of which was in like 
.manner horn-ftone, and on which I made the fame experiments, fince the refults were 
effentidly the fame \Vith tttofe already ftated. I ihall only mention that thefe different 
fpecies of porphyry, fomc of which had the petrofilex, and others the horn-ftone for 
their bafe, were brought front thofe parts of Hungary and Germany, where, according 
to the obfervations of fcientific travellers, no traces whatever of volcanization are dif- 
coverable. ■ • 

If we now compare the effeds o£thc volcanic fires and our common fire on thefe vari¬ 
ous kinds of porphyries, we fhall find that the principal difference is, that the furnace vitri¬ 
fies thcm,deftroying their original ftrudure, whereas the fires of Strontboli feldorn change 
their natural lineaments. In both cafes we find the feltfpars, for themoft part, remain 
infufiblc; but what appears of ntoft importance to the prefent objed of our refearch is, 
jhat the ftones with a petrofiliceous bafe, as well as thofe with that of horn-ftone, may be 
Tufed is a ftrong heat (fuch as that of the glafs furnace) and without its being neceffary 
to have recourfe to the moft vehement that can be procured. 

From thefe experiments we learn, therefore, in what manner the fubterranean fire of 
Stromboli, even though we Uiould not confider it as extraordinarily adive, may have 
been able to melt, and may Hill continue to liquify, the rocks of porphyry which have 
exifted, and ftill exift, in The abyfles of that mountain. The facility, likewife, with 
which its lavas may be re-melted in a glut's furnace, is a ftrong confirmation of the hypo- 
thefis; * V ' 

With refped to the time when this volcano began to exert its adivity, and to melt 
thefe rocks, we are profoundly ignorant, this being an cpocha anterior to all hiftory. 
We muft be contented with the itnperfed accounts the ancients have left us of the con¬ 
flagrations of Stromboli, which did not burft forth in their time, but ages before. Of 
thefe accounts I lhall proceed to give a concife view, this being the fecond enquiry it 
was propofed to make, and it will nccefl'ariiy be brief, ^sthe notices left us on this fub- 
jed by the ancients are extremely few. 

Euftatius, Solinus, and Pliny, inform us that the flames of Stromboli are lefs powerful 
than thofe of the other iflands of Lipari,*but that they exceed them inclearnefs and 
fplendour. Thefe writers, however, were only the copiers of Strabo, or perhaps lbme 
abridgment of him, in which he is copied incorredly. We lhall therefore have recourfe 
to that celebrated Grecian geographer himfelfj who, after having mentioned Lipari 
and Vulcano, and informed us that Stromboli likewife burns, tells us that the tail ifland 
compared to the others, is inferior to them in the jiolent eruption of its flames, -but 
that it exceeds them in their brightness *. 

It is evident, that by “ the others,” Strabo means Vulcano, whichwas the only^fiKe 
of the Eolian illes, befides Stromboli, in a Hate of conflagration in his time, when 
1 compare Stromboli with Vulcano, I perceive that, even mow, there is this difference 

* ’Eri ii (XTjpyll'Vi) x»i xvrn im'vv{t>{, (SI* yi » Qt.oyls KUTOfiim, tS it Q'ty lu *X«o iutw«. Lib. vi. 

between 
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between the two iflands, that the flames of the former,are much more refplendent ami 
lively than thofe of the latter, as will appear w hen we come to treat of Vulcano; but 
I cannot fay that, thofe of JStromboli are Iefs violent, as the contrary is certainly the 
fail. We muft, however^ conclude, that, ialhofe ages, the eruptions of Vulcano 
were very ftrong and frequent, which agrees witl#the teftimony of Diodorus, and 
that of Agathocles as cit$d by tlie Scholiaft on Apollonius; the former of whom 
afferts, that, in his time, Vulcano and Stromboli vomited great quantities of fand and 
burning (tones *, and the latter, that thefe two iflands threw out fire, both by day and 


night f. 

There is another drcumftance mentioned Ji>y the Sjci'\n hiftorian which deferves 
nnri/'P. This is. that a wind iffues from both thefe iffanda with a great noife. This.' 


applicable 


cano. 

Philip Cluverius, in his Sicilia Antiqua , fpeaking of Stromboli, tells us that its crater 
is fituated at the fummit of a mountain, from which it pours forth, both by day and 
by night, with a horrible noife, bright flames, and gjreat quantities of pumice J. In one 
of the plates prefixed to his work, this ifland is reprefen ted with the fmoke riling from 
the fummit of the mountain. 

Nearly one hundred and feventy-three years have now elapfed fmee this author 
travelled in Sicily. Ought we then to conclude, that, at that time, the mouth of the 
volcano was fituated at the fummit of the mountain ? Had the learned antiquary him- 
felf vifited the ifland, I could not have objected to his evidence. But he not only does 
not fay this, but the contrary may be inferred from his own words. Immediately after 
the pafiage I have already cited, he adds, “ fed perpetui ejus ignes minus navigantibus , 
■node tanium , confpiciuntur. Fumum eorum candidiffimuni ex Italia par iter ac Sicilia litto- 
ribus confpexi” It is therefore evident that he faw this yjplcano only from a diftance, 
and. that, confequeriMy, his alfertion, that the fiery crater was fituated at the fummit, is 
not'to bd^epended on. What he has faid of thg pumices then thrown out by it, he 
may have taken on the credit of fome of the natives who gave him that information, 
and who confounded the fcoriaceous lavas with pumices ;' or it may in fad be true,, 
fince under the fcoria: and lavas of Stromboli, fcattered pumices are found, as I have 
obferved above. 


From the authorities above adduced it appears, therefore, that the mod ancient ac¬ 
counts of the conflagrations of Stromboli, tranfmitted to us by hiftory, are prior to the 
Chriftian era by about two hundred and ninety years, the date of the reign of Agathocles 
the celebrated tyrant of Syracufe. This volcano burned likewife in the times of Au- 
guftus and Tiberius, when Diodorus and Strabo flourilhed. But after this latter period, 
a long feries of ages fucceeds, during which, from want of documents, we are ignorant 
of the (late of Stromboli, and it is not until the feventeenth century that we again know, 
with certainty, that it eje&ed fire; though it is not improbable that it continued to- 
bum likewife during the times in which we find no mention of it in hiftory : on which 
fuppofuion, its uninterrupted conflagration, for fo great a length of time, mtift indeed 
.appear aftonilhing. Yet, though it ftiould have ceafcd for feveral ages, we know, from 


Ei ii TuSufoyJuXw, Ttf Iif£, Ty «>*' T m Ixirforbi miv/xalot (UpyiGo,*, xit! 0go/j.oi !x$u- 

rortti X **1 xal xifltw Suvielgm v\p9o{, xuQxVig <YJ> ogat xal ■srepl tx'» Am** yitifutot. Lib. V. 

+ Ain ttf (li(d xal ZrgayfvXri) ijj.ig»( xal *»xtos,,*5{ ' ' 

t Strongule hodieque liquidiffimam flammam, ct pumices magna copia, ex. verticc, ubl cratered babet, 
ro&cs atque dies, cam frenutu horrendo, eru&at. 

various 
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various public teftimooies, that its continued eruptions cannot have laftfed l6fs than two 
hundred years. ' , 

Here our curio fit y may .^naturally be excited by the queltton, wnat are tile luD- 
ftances which* without diminution, have nourished, during fu4h a number of years, and 
(till continue to feed thefe fires ? do not perceive that there is any reafon to fuppofe 
them different from thofc which fumifh fuel to the intermitting volcanos, except that 
their fource appears to be inexhauftible. It is betieved, with mufch reafon, that fulphur 
produces and continues volcanos ; ancj, wherever thefe mountains burn, we have indif- 
putable proofs of its prefence. Still more effedtually to explain thefe conflagrations, 
petroleum has likcwife been ca^ed in aid 11 } and, in fait, ft has fometimes been found to 
r iffuein the neighbourhood of a volcano, of which Vefuvius is an example*. The 
clouds of thick black fmoke, which frequently rife into the air from the mouths of vol¬ 
canos, and the unctuofity and footinefs, which^re laid to be found in the recent fcorias, 
feem likewife to be evident indications of fome bituminous fublimate. 

That Stromboli contains withinats deep gulphs and recedes an irftmenfe mine of.fum¬ 
ing fulphur, we can entertain little doubt, when we confider the dreams of fmoke, of 
ektraprdmary whitenefs (a colouFwhich conflantly accompanies fulphureous fumes) 
that rife on the weft fide of the ifland, and the finell of fulphur, not only perceptible 
from them, but from the large cloud of fmoke which overhangs the fummit of the 
mountain. The finall pieces of that mineral produced near the apertures whence thofc 
fumes arife,-are likewife another proof. But of the prefence of petroleum, and its eftefts, 

I have never perceived the leaft fign. Befides that no vein of it is found in the ifland, 
nor any ever feen fwimming on the fea which furrounds Stromboli, as I was allured by 
the general teftimony of the inhabitants, the finell of this bitumen is no where fenfible, 
though naturally it is very acute. I have frequently vifited the fources of petroleum, 
at Monte Zibio, i.; the territory of Modena, and I could always perceive the fmell of 
their penetrating vapours, at the diftance of feveral hundred p&es before I reached 
them. I therefore conclude, that thefe vapours mud have been ®ich more fenfible at 
Stromboli, as they w r ould have been much more a&ive, had petroleum aduslly burned 
within its gulph. I have likewife examined, with the greateft attention, the fcorise 
thrown out'by the volcano, and while they were very hot; but I never could perceive 
that they emitted, either from their furface, or within their pores and cavities, the leaft 
fmell ot that bituminous fubftance, or that they any where exhibited any un&uous hu¬ 
midity. As I knew that the fmoke which exhales from burning petroleum is of a 
biackifti hue, I fufpe&ed that the thick and dark column of fmoke, which arofe to the 
eaft of the volcano, might be a fign of its prefence; but, on a nearer approach, I per¬ 
ceived that its darknef* proceeded from aqueous vapours which were mixed with it, and 
which, by my continuing a fhort time in it, rendered my clothes damp and wet. 

Shall we then affirm that the fires of Stromboli receive no kind of aliment from this 
bitumen ? Notwithftanding the obfervations I have ftated, I would not venture confi¬ 
dently id deduce fuch a conclufion; fince it is poflible that the petroleum may bum 
under the mountain, at fo great a depth, that its vapours may not reach to the top, but 
may be difperfed and confumed by the fire, and the immenfe mafs of liquified matter, 
which probably extends from the crater to the loweft roots of the ifland. 

But though we lhould not admit the exiftence of this oil within the*Beep recefle^F 
the mountain, I do not perceive but the fulphur alone may Be fufficient for the nourifh- 

* 9 fcrfto, Iftorfa dell' Ioceadid del Vefuvio, del 1737. Bottii, Ifibria di van IaceAdj del Monte Ve. 
iuvio. 
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ment of the volcano, when its flame is animated by oxygenous gas, the presence of 
which, in volcanic aby flies, feems undeniable, from the fubftancea they contain proper 
to generate it, when a&qjLoa byjthe fire.* The long duration, without intermiflion, 
therefore, of thefe,conflagrations, may be very fufficiently explained by the immenfe 
quantities of fulphur, or, toYpeak more properly, *fulphures of iron which we mud 
necdTafily fuppofe contained hi the bowels of the mountain; a fuppofition rendered the 
more probable by the prodigious fubt^ranean accumulations of this mineral which have 
been difcov,ered in various parts of the globe. 

% 

.jJRj „ me a 

CHAP. XII.— BASILUZ20, BOTTBRO, LI3C A-BIANC A,HDAT’| , OLO, PANARIA, SAL IN A. * 

Bajiluzzo, in port, formed of granitous lamas.—Its Jlerility. — Uninhabited.-—Bottero and 
Lifca-Bianca , two rocks, in many places decompofed by acid vapours.—Sulphurated by - 
drog/snous gas (hepatic gas) i(fines from the fea near, thefe rocks , which Jlill probably , 
cover the remains of fire.—Dattolo formed of lavas in a great meqfure decompofed.— 
Panaria formed of granitous lavas.—This ijland fetiile and inhabited.—Probability that 
this group of rocks and fmall {/lands are the remains of a vaft ancient volcano.—Saline 
.formed by an accumulation oj currents of lavas.—Courfe of 4 hefe currents to the foutb of 
the ijland.—Their various gratification and nature.—Some remains of craters on the 
fummit of this ijland.—Refutt of experiments in which natural granites weae expofed to 
the furnace , to compare them with thofe which , by the afiion of fubterranean fires , have 
contributed to the formation of Ba/t/uzzo and Panaria .— An extremely Jlrong fire re¬ 
quired for their fufion .— A fire equally Jlrong required for the re/ufien of thefe grani¬ 
tous lavas.—Confequenee which appear* naturally to follow from the great violence of the 
volcanic fires required to produce the granitous lavas of thefe two {/lands. 

THOUGH this <flpter will contain an account of feveral iflandf, it will be very fhort; 
fince fevetil of therffare rather rocks than iflands,. and they have all been fo carefully 
examined by the Commendator Dolomieu that little remains for me to add to his obfer- 
vations. The firft five are fituated between Lipari and Stromboli, and it is manifeft to 
ocular infpettion that they are the work of fire. 

Bafiluzzo is about two miles in circumference, and is raifed fome poles above the fur- 
face of the fea. On the fouth fide is a narrow bay, which I entered on the morning of 
the yth of Oftober, on my return fromStromboli to Lipari. I went on (hore, and, 
by a winding path, foon reafhecl the fummit, which is a plain of no great extent, and 
the only place capable of cultivation, though it produces only ^little corn and pulfe. 
This fcatuy vegetation is nourifhed by a thin cruft of decompofed lava, under which we 
foondifeover the folid lava, which, in many fituations, is granitous, the quartz, feltfpar, 
and mica, being very apparent in it > as has been before obferved by the excellent 
French Naturalift above mentioned ; and on making the circuit of* the ifland \ve find 
that almoft all the remainder of it is compofed of fimilar lavas. 

Two little cottages which belong to the proprietors of this ungrateful foil are the only 
Mildings here. Near them areTome ancient ruins, among ft which I found a piece 
OT^ed porphyry, fpotted with reddifh feltfpars. 1 at firft imagined it a volcanic pro- 
dud:, but foon changed ifity opinion j fince I could not find any fpeditien of the lame 
ftone on the whole ifland, and bt caufe 1 was convinced, on a more careful examination, 
that the fragment in queftion waa an Ancient Egyptian porphyry, which had beefc foo- 
lifhed by art, and had never, been expofed to the a&ion of the fire. 1 was therefore 

3 induced 
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induced'to believe, from the circumfiances of the place in $hich l found it, that it had 
either tnaije.a part of*the’materials of fomgof thofe ruined edifices*, o#| which feemed 
more pfohable # that it hk^fbeen brought tmther by the people who had once inhabited 
them. * % ' ' 

Rabbits are the only animals round in Bafiluzzo } but thefe had nearly reduced to 
defpair the few inhabitants of the lfiand, by the mifchief they did ro th^ncorn, till they 
at lall brought againft them an enemy capable of following them through their fubter* 
ranean holes,—I mean the At. # v . * 

FromJBafiluzzo I proceeded to Bottero and jLifca-Bianca, two rocks abounding in 
crufts oHWphatc of alumine ^l#m),$l§fo for the tnoft*part formed of lavas whitened, 
and fo decompofed that they are eafily reducible to powder. This decompofition has 
manifcftly been the tft’eft of acid vapours, though of thefe there is at prefent no fign; 
except that near thefe two rocks we meet with a iirong finell of fulphurated hydroge¬ 
nous gas, and following it where it is tnoft powerful, are led to a (hallow part pf the 
fea where a great number of air-bubbles rife with rapidity, and a#Toon as they re^h the 
furface burft. r 11»is gas it is which produces the fmell. 

The fea could not have been more favourable for the collecting this aeriform fluid J * 
(ince when I failed from Lipari to Strotnboli it was ftormy and ran high, but on my 
return was perfectly calm. I fecurcd, therefore, a fufficient quantity of it in feme 
flafks, which I had taken with me in my journey through the two Sicilies, in order to 
make fom^experiments on it when I fltould arrive at Lipari, the refult of which I (hall 
here, as it feems the proper place, lay before the reader. 

This gas, when a lighted candle was applied to it, rofe in flame, but with fcarcely any 
detonation. It took fire (lowly, and the flame was of a reddifh blue. It was therefore 
a fulphurated hydrogenous gas, as more evidently appeared from its having depofited 
feme particles of fulphur in the veflel in which it was fired. The little depth of the 
fea at the place from which this gas ilTiied, and its perfect caknnefs, enabled me to 
make another experiment, by letting down, by means of afmanHM, precifelyon the 
place from which this gas rofe, one of. thofe thermometers, whicn? in cort#quence of 
being included within (i veral wrappers, flowly receive, and Iofe as (lowly, the tempera¬ 
ture to which they may be ex-pofed. After having left one of thefe itmnericd under 
the water for thr&e quarters of an hour, I found, on drawing it up, that the mercury had 
rifeti to 28 (96 1 of Fahrenheit 1 , though in the atmofphere above the furface it only 
flood at 2o| (tg of Fahrenheit). A hot exhalation therefore arofe from that part of 
the bottom together with the fulphurated hydrogenous t gas; an obfervation which ren¬ 
ders it probable that a latent fire (till remains there. The cjgpth of the water was eleven, 
feet; and it was evident that the bottom was a continuation of the rock Bottero. 

Scarcely a mile from Lifca-Bianca and Bottero, towards the weft, a third rftk rifes 
above the^watcr, named Dattolo, the formation of which is likewife td be aferibed to 
lavas, in a great degree decompofed like the former, and fome of which have an iron- 
red colour. M*£)olomieu fays, that a fpring of boiling water gu(hes out at the foot of 
it; but all my endeavours to difeover this fpring were fruitlcfs. The failors who ma¬ 
naged the boat in which I wa6, and who were natives of Strotnboli, and, from making 
the paflage front their ifland to Lipari, fevcral times lira week, mult be acquainted with, 
every part of that fea, and all the rocks it contains, allured me that the^ had never UK 
nor heard of any fuch fpring. I (hall not, however, ventu# t# deny its exiftence, but 
am rather willing to believe, that neither they nor I difeovered it from want of attention. 
Suppofing its reality, it certainly is a proof that the conflagration under thefe rocks is not 
entirely exhaufted. 

5 Proceeding 
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■proceeding ftill frpra Stfl&nboli toward* Lipari, wene’xt arrive at Panaria, which is 
not a rock but •* ifland, in circuit ipore that eight miles,, though^ is but ■ little 'raifed 
above tbefea. The *ock«of which it is conffcuaedis here, ttfawife, volJamc granite; 
but as it-is in ma»y places fuperficially decompofed, and in others mixed with (iMan&s 
very eaftly de'cbmpofable, a rich foil is afforded in variius parts of the iflatfd, on which 
olives, and othe# fruit-trees, cultivated by many families refident here, luxuriantly 

flourifh. , r „ ,. . , ... , 

We mull therefore aferibe the origin of this group of rooks and lflands to fubmanne 
conflagrations. But are we to conclude that each of them owes its formation to a 
particular volcano, or that theffc rocks and ftnsdytffandg-M-e no other than tty^emains 
of a very ancient larger if.and, in a great degree aeffroyfer by the powerful ad ion of the 
waves of the fea? M. Doloinieu is of the latter opinion, inTupport of which he ad¬ 
duces many plaufible arguments, conjecturing that this ifland was the andhnt Euonimos, 
the feventh of theEolian ifles, which, according to Strabo, lay on the left in failing from 
Lipafi'Jp Sicily, whicMIs exadly the fituation of the fmall iflands I have deferibed. I 
fhall not repeat the reafons by which he 1'upports this conjecture, but jrefer fuch of my 
headers as may be defirous of examining them to the^kuthor’s own work. 

Late in the night of the fame day I returned to Lipari, where I had my refidence, 
and whence, from time to time, I made excurfions to the other neighbouring iflands. 
As the fea was perfectly calm during the whole of that day, we could make no ufe of 
our fails but were obliged to perform the whole paffage by the affiftanco of our oars. 
So great a calm in that lea, which is ufually tempeftuous, is extremely rare; and, indeed, 
•during my whole continuance among thefe iflands, I did not witnefs fuch another day. 

In the morning I embarked for Saline, which is fo near to Lipari, that, by the aid of 
a light earfterly wind, I arrived there in lefs than an hour. This ifland derives its name 
of Saline (or the fait pits) from the muriate of foda (fea fait) which is dug on-one part 
•of the fliore. It was anciently called Didyme, or the twin, from its appearing at a dif- 
tance bifurcated, thoHh on a nearer approach it is found to be trifurcated, as its fum- 
mit terminltes in thr£e points. Among all the Kalian iflands, this, after Lipari, is the 
largeft, fince it is more than fifteen miles in circuit. From the examination which I 
made of its fhores, and the parts of a moderate elevation, 1 ascertained that its ftruc- 
ture was an accumulation of currents of lavas. Of thefe M. Dolomieu has examined 
and deferibed feveral: I principally fixed my attention on thofc which defeend from the 
fouth fide of the ifland to the fea. It is evident that they have flowed from the fummit 
of the mountain, and fallen almoft perpendicularly into the fea, after a courfe of a mile 
or more. But it is, at the f$me time, equally evident that thefe currents have flowed 
at different periods. In many places they are found with deep fibres, though it is dif¬ 
ficult to%y, whether thefe have arifen from the lavas fuddenly ewigealing, and thence 
contracting ancP opening in many places or whether they have been produced by the 
adion of the rainwaters or by forne other caufe. However this may be, theiMnfiftures 
are'a kind of anatomic diffedions of the lava, which fhew that the umjer coat of it lies 
upon another, and that upon a third, below which are many others. It is alfo to be 
remarked that thefe ftrata are commonly fpecilically different from each other. We muff, 
therefore conclude, that as many#in , ents of lava have flowed from the. higheft part of 
tttWnountain, (•‘the fouth, as there are diftind ftrata; and it is probable, that were 
we abi$ tp penetrate to t|A)oft internal part of the ifland, we flioukl find the whole, 
or. almoft the whole-of it, of a fimilar formation. 

This certainly.is,the ftrp&ure of almoft all volcanic mountains. Their beginning is 
■but fmall, and proportionate to,the quantity of the firft eruption; but as the fucceedmg 

tol. v. s eruptions 
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eruptions increafe in number and extent, they augment itilize and foltdity/till in time $ 
they acquire confiderable diinenfion. In ihis manner, in fad, appetts to have been, 
produced the immenfe bulk of Etna, Veluvius, the iflands of Lipari, aiid many other 
burning mountains. I do not, however, deny that there are l'ome which are the ofF- 
fprihg of a fingle eruption, as Monte Nuovo, near Pozzuolo, and Monte Roflb, on. 

the fide of Etna. _ • 

It appears to me fuperfluous to particularize the different qualities of the lavas, fince, 
as has been oblerved by M. Dolomieu, they are common to other volcanos. I fhall 
only refljark, in general, that I did not find one which can properly be called Ample, as 
they all abound, more or le% with feltlpars and ffioerls, and have for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and the horn-ftone. 

No traces, at prefent, remain of thofe volcanic fires which have produced Saline, 
except the currents of lava, and fome veftiges of ancient craters on the fummits of the 
mountain. 

When treating of Stromboli/we found that the natural rocks^’which, by them fufion, 
gave birth to th<* ifland, were a fpecics of porphyry, having for their bafis either the 
petrofilex or the hom-ftone.\ We have now l'een that the rocks to which Saline owes 
its origin are of the fame kind. But the formation of Bafiluzzo and Panaria has been 
different; the rocks which have there been converted into lava by the aClion of the fire 
being granitous; and it feems probable that the fpacious volcano, which it has been 
conjeftured, once arofe in the fea between Stroniboli and Lipari, and of which, at pre¬ 
fent, only fome fmall remains exift in Bafiluzzo, Dattolo, and Panaria, derived its origin 
from the fame ftone. 

In puriuance of the plan I have preferibed to myfelf of fubje&ing to our common 
fire fome natural rocks limilar to thofe from which the Eoiian ifles have been formed, 

1 fhall here deferibe the effects produced by the furnace on different fpecimens of gra¬ 
nite ; and I muff add, likewife, that the difficulty with which, it is well known, granites 
are fufed in our common fires, was to me a confiderable ind 4 feemcnt to make thefe 
experiments. • 

The furnaces which are worked at Pavia, at a certain feafon of the year, pnly fufe 
common giafs, that is, fiich as is blown into fmall vefll-ls, and is but little tranfparent, 
of a yellowifh or greenifh colour, and ufually full of bubbles j but at another feafon 
they will melt fine cryltal giafs, manufactured for the fame purpofes, and which is 
white, tranfparent, and much purer. The greater part of the volcanic productions 
mentioned in this work, as alfo the analogous natural atones, have incited ill tho furnace 
in which common giafs is made; but the fpecimens of granite have proved more re¬ 
fractory, and in the fame degree of heat have only been rendered friable from the en¬ 
feebled affinity of their aggregate parts ; or, at the utmoft, a few of them onl/nave been 
found covered with a thin vitreous varnifh. I was therefore obliged to have recourfe 
to the furnace in which the cryffal giafs is elaborated, when the heat was nearly 87* de¬ 
grees of Wedgwood’s pyrometer, or, according to the obfervations of Mr. Wedgwood" 
only degrees lefs than the welding heat of iron. The following are the refuIts afforded 
by feveral fpecies of granite, after having been continued ,in this heat during fortv- 
eight hours. 0 1 

1 . Granite of Mount Baveno, in the Milanefe. This granite, wffleh forma a g&at 
part of the materials of the principal public and private fd#ces in. Milan, Pavia and 
other towns in Auftrian Lombardy, has for its conftituent principles, quartz mica* and 
ieltfpar. There are two varieties of it > one, in which the feltfpar u White, and the 
other, m which it is of a more or lefs deep fldh colour. 
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The fire changed the tq&t, and produced a beginning fufion in both the varieties of 
feltfpar, whicl^ abounded with tnicrofcopic bubbles, without however acting as a flux 
to the quartz, which, calcining, acquired, a whitenefs, without, however, lofing its 
vitreous nature, and the degree of tranfparency it poffefled. "’The fliarp angles and pro¬ 
jections, if they are feltfpathofe, become blunted aqd round ; and the fragments, if 
there are more than one, adhere in confequence of the flight fufion of the feltfpar, but 
they never incorporate into one mafs within the crucible j on the contrary, they become 
extremely friable, 

II. Mount Baveno likewife produces a granite which maybe confidered as a differety: 
fpecies from that now defcribed, and which is equally uf<V in buildings. It isfchiftous, 
and eafily fcparates into large flakes. The mica, which is of a fliining blacky inftead of . 
being difperfed within it in feparate fcales, extends in broad leaves, placed one over the 
other; and the quartz and feltfpar are frequently diftributed in flakes. 

This granite lofes its folidity in the fire, without fufion; but the mica and feltfpar 
(hew evident figns that they have been foftened. 

III. Granites of the Italian Apennines. Though “R confiderable. part of the Alps 
which furround Italy abound with thefe rocks of the firft formation, they are very rare 
in the Apennines, which are principally formed of calcareous ftone, fand, fand ftones, 
and fteatites. In the various excurfions which I have made to different parts of them, I 
have rarely found this ftone, and never but in very fmall quantities and detached pieces, 
without being able to difeover whence they came. In the 1 'pring of the year 1790, I 
collcdled fome of thefe featured pieces in the river Stafora, at the foot of a hill, a few 
miles from the town of Voghera. They were of three fpccies : the following are the 
dillinguifliing properties of the firft. 

Its conflituent principles are four: the quartz, of the colour of water, fcattered in 
fmall but numerous pieces ; the black mica, in few and extremely minute flakes ; the 
feltfpar, rather abundant, and of the colour of honey ; and very fmall flioerls, included 
within 1 he feltfpar. ^ 

The pieces, except they adhered together, retained, when they came out of the fire, 
the fame figure they had before, though the feltfpai's were a little, and the fhoerls en¬ 
tirely fufed. 

The l’econd of thefe granites, with rcfpeCt to its component principles, is fimilar to 
the common, confifting of mica, feltfpar, and quartz ; but it is one of the hardeft and 
moft beautiful that I have feen, and takes a very elegant polifh. 

In the fire the quartz becomes almoft pulverulent, the feltfpar affumes a flightfy 
enamelled furface, and the fufion of the black mica covers the pieces with a thin coat¬ 
ing which has an un&uous appearance. 

The tjsprd granite has for its component principles ferm-tranfp&rent quartz in fmall 
and rare grains, and feltfpar in large and numerous panicles. 

In the furnace the quartz becomes friable, but in the feltfpar we only perceive figns 
that it is foftened. 

IV. In Chapter XI. I have mentioned an Egyptian porphyry whicJfi was expofed to 
the fire. I fhall now add that this ftone, from porphyritic that it was, became in many 
places granitous. In confequencefctfherefore, of forcible reparation, or infenfible altera¬ 
tion, the mafsof gorphry may be loft, and fucceeded by the granite, compofed of fhoerls, 
abundant feltfpars, and argillaceous particles. 

In the furnace, this granite imperfectly fufes into an ebullient fcoriaceous enamel. 

V. This granite, a$jtcontains fulphure of iron, and red fulphuratedoxyde of mer¬ 
cury (cinnabar), merits a particular description. *It forms a mountain in the diftrift of 
Feltre, in the Venetian territory} tp the eaft of which lies the Valle Alta , to the weft 

« * the 
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the Acqua Pcaza, to the foujh the Bofco delle Monache, andlfcthenorth Valiant. Some- 
years paft, this rock was dug into, and perhaps is dill'; not,to emploj^it in building,, 
but to extrad the mercurvwith .which it is“ ! impregnatea, ambof whfeh.it furnifbes fif¬ 
teen parts out of a hundred. This ipterefting information I received from Signor 
Francefco Antonio Tavelli, ftudttit of natural hiftory, under whofe directions thefe 
excavations were undertaken,'in the year 1786. He furnj|hed nie with feveral fine 
fpecimens of this rock, which I immediately perceived to t>e granite. Its component 
parts are quartz, in cryftallized grains; feltfpar, in lamellar, femi-tranfparent, whitifb 
feales j and fteatites. The latter does not form a pafte, or common cement, which con- 
glntinate# 1 the quartz and felt|i»r bu tri& diftributed in &ch a manner, that thefe three- 
* conftituent parts adhere together TolelyBy the foite of attraction. The fteatites is foft 
and fchiftous, and of a dark green colour. This is the only part of the granite to which- 
the fulphur has penetrated ; to free it from which, it is neeeflary to break it into-fmall* 
pieces. The fulphur, therefore, has fometimes mineralized the mercury and fometimes 
the iron. Some parts, however, of feven or ten lines, and frequently even an inch, 
and a half, or two, inches, in thicknefs, are of a lively red, though the fteatites- has loft 
its peculiar texture j and thefe parts, as they abound raoft with mercury, are the* 
heavieft. The reft, on the contrary, are fighter, as they contain a lefs quantity of this, 
metal; and hence, likewife, their colour is of deeper or paler red. In the midft how¬ 
ever of this diverfity of tints, the feltfpar and quartz feem to have been impenetrable 
by the fulphur, and, in the reddeft places, ftili preferve their natural colours and re-* 
fpedive degrees of tranfparency. But in other parts of the fteatites, the fulphur has- 
mineralized the iron, producing fulphure of iron. This is of a braffy yellow, and fuffi- 
ciently foft to deconipofe in the air, eftlorefcing, and emitting fulphate of iron (vitriol* 
of iron). About four years ago, I received from Signor Tavelli at Venice fome pieces 
containing this fulphate, which I puliinto a box ; and a few months after found them 
to be broken, and covered with a yellowiih efflorefcence. When touched with the 
point of the tongue they cccafioned a ftrong aftringent tafte, frojp the prefence of thisr 
fulphate (vitriol), which, in fad, isjikwife procured from that rock. * ^ 

When this granite came out of the f urnace, the fteatites and the feltfpar were blended - 
into'one porous fcoriac, but the quartous grain remained unfufed. 

VI. The experiments on Numbers IV. and V. are, however, lefs to the purpofe, 
fince, if we ihould compare, by the means of our common fires, the granites which are 
found fufed at Bafiluzzo and Panaria, the conftituent parts of which are feltfpar, mica, 
and quartz, and the natural granites; the latter muft neceffarily be found to confift of 
the fame principles. I have already, as has been feen, made the proof with feveral, nor 
did I negled to do the fame with five other fpecies, which I do not deferibe that I may 
not tire the reader, I (halt only fay, in general, that the quartz was always fetfufible ; 
the mica, in two inftanpes melted ; and the feltfpar, every time, gave figns of a begin¬ 
ning liquefaction ; which occaftoned the pieces in the crucible to adhere together, but 
without forming;# conlolidatcd whole, as the efted of complete fufions. 

VII. As M. Dolomieu has remarked that the Eolian ifles have a part of their bafeof 
granite, I endeavoured to difeover from what places it might derive its origin 5 and, 
after ft veral laborious refearches among the mountains of Sicily, concluded that it 
proceeded from rocks of the fame fpecies, extending to the mountaigg.of Capo di Mb- 
lazzo, which are in part formed of granite and have likewife their direction towards this 
ifland. 

In my paffage from Lipari to Mefiina (a diftanceof about fixty miles-) I made fome 
ftay purpofely at this cape, which liestabout themidway, judging it to be of importance 
to examine the nature of the place $ and I, in fad, found there- granite*' 

" Mica, 
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rf* Mica, (bmetunes blackj^thd fometimes of a filver colour ; blaeKh, and fometimes 
milk-tflute quarter ' and reddilh br'whirifh feltfpar, are thethree component parts of 
this granite, lomoimes diftributisd nearly- equally, and fometjpies in very unequal por¬ 
tions. Soniethftes, though rarely, the mica is hexagonal; and the feltfpar (hews a be¬ 
ginning cryftallization. , ' 1 # . • 

this granite is not foun^in ft rata, but large mafles, which forma conflderable part 
of Cape Melazzo and its environs, and in many places extend quite to the fea. Here, 
lilcevvife, we difcover, under the water, the ruins of a-very ancient edifice, built of. 

this ftone. # . 

As, therefore, it appeared extremely probabl^ftat t^i^grinite was the fame with that 
of vVhich Panaria, and others of the Lipari iflands are compofed, it was more particu¬ 
larly requifite that the fame experiment Ihould be made on it in the furnace, which had 
been made on the other fpecies; and fince the proportions of its three elementary parts 
varied in it, I took five varieties, and placed fmall pieces of each in feparate crucibles. 

The refult was, that the mica became more fragile, .the feltfpar exhibited fome figns 
of fufion, and the quartz loft its tranfparency ami became full of flaws., The pieces, how- 
11 ever, all retained their original form. 

VIII. In Panaria, and feme parts of Bafiluzzo, are Found pieces of granite, in which 
the fire appears not to have caufed the leaft alteration ; and yet there is eviry reafon 
to believe that they have been thrown out of the mouths of volcanos, though they are 
ftill in the natural ftate in which they are found in the bowels of the earth. This granite 
in its three conftituent principles, and the qualities of each of them, extremely refembles 
that of Melazzo. It likewife refembles it in its refiftance to the fire, as only fome traces 
of fufion in the feltfpars are obfervable; 

IX. Laftly, I made fome experiments on certain fpecimens of granitous lavas, which: 
have formed currents at Panaria and Bafiluzzo $€but the refult was not/more fuccefs- 
ful than with the other granites: they entirely refuted the fire, except that the feltfpar 
was in fome places thistly covered with a kind of enamel varnifh. This was one of the 
very few l^jras which was not fufible in the glafs furnace. 

Thefe fa£ts fufficiently prove that thefe granites, fuch at leaft as are compofed of 
quartz* feltfpar, and mica, are infufible in a heat of 87! degrees of the pyrometer of 
Wedgwood, though continued in it for forty-eight hours ; a heat which, as has been 
faid, is only 2] degrees below that in which iron begins to fufe, which is at 90 degrees 
of the fame pyrometer. I determined, therefore, to expolc tliefe ftones to that degree 
of heat, or even a greater, having recourfe to a wind-furnace in which iron is com* 
pletely melted. In this, in lefs’than an hour, a fufion took place which was perfe£| or 
little lefsin the feltfpars, and beginning and fometimes completed the mica ; but the 
quartz fhewed no figns of liquefadtion. When, therefore, the quantity of the feltfpar 
was greater than that of the two other component parts, the pieces in the crucible 
formed one lingle mafs, with a fmooth furface, either uneven, concave, or convex, in 
the fame manner as in the fufion of lavas. The mafs, however, was ijot homogeneous. 
The feltfpar, whatever was its colour, became of a milky whitenefs, extremely fmooth 
and fliining, and considerably harder. It is remarkable that the mica which, in lbme 
granites, was of a fHver whitened and in others of a gold colour, is changed in cou- 
requence of its-fiufion to a deep black 

, . * Thefe 

* * fhall here add a remark, which I had intended to make in the introduction to this work, but which 
w*U not. be improperly-placed here. As in thefe fufions I make u e of crucibles of clay, it may be objected 
to me, that I am not certain Whether the fubftauccs on which I made my.experiments wire fufible in them- 

felves. 
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Theft experiments when compared and confidered muftjfcd us to conclude that tlWVSfc- 
fqfion of granites requires a very violent heat; and with thefe„experiments,likewife 
agree thofe made on ftones of the feme kind by MM. D’Arcet, Gerhard, and Sauflure. * 

I have faid in general, fmce I do not deny that, in a fefs intenfe fire, the fufion of the 
feltfpar maybe obtained, 4 n fonUfefpecies of granite,^vhichitpiy draw after it that of the 
quartz *, Though in the almoft endlefs varieties which I'^ifed and have defcribed in 
this work, the feltfpars in general were refra&ory; yet theyTometime9 eafily melted in 
the furnace ufed at Pavia for the raanufa&ure of common glaffi, the heat of which, 
as has been faid, is much lefs than that employed in .making cryftal giafs. This has 
been proved in the feltfpars of the lavra of Ifchia, which, whether mechanically united 
to other fubftances, or Angle, completely fufe f. The facility with which fome few felt¬ 
fpars melt, and the refraflorinefs of others I have found to proceed from the different 
quantity of filex they contain combined with other earths, which is fmall in the former, 
and very abundant in the latter. If therefore a granite which has for its bafe the felt¬ 
fpar contain but a fmall portion of filex, there is no doubt but its fufion may be obtained 
with a moderate heat. It is, however, certain, from the experiments above adduced, 
that completely to fufe the fettfparin the granite of Cape Melazzo, and in the detached 
pieces of a fimilar kind found at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, as alfo that which conftitutes 
the bafts of the lavas of thefe two iflands, not to mention other fpecies which have been 
enumerated, a very ftrong heat is neceffary, and equal to that required to melt iron. 

It hence appears to be fufficientiy proved that the volcanic fires which have produced 
Bafiluzzo, Panaria, and the other neighbouring iflands, muft have been extremely vio¬ 
lent ; the importance of which deduction will more diftin&ly appear when we corafe to 
confider the queftion relative to the activity of volcanic fires in general. 

—-$-— 

ftlves, or in confcquence of their combination with the clay of the crucible. « But I anfwer, in the firft 
place that this combination rarely happened ; and that when it did, it was too confpicuous not to be per¬ 
ceived, as the crucible was more or lei's corroded. Secondly, that I did not form my judgmmt of the fufi- 
bility of the fubftances I examined, from the parts of them in contact wit It the crucible, oral aut tie diftance 
from its fides: but from thofe near the middle, where, from the diftance. this combination could not have 
place, as the ciicular month of the crucibles I ufed was two inches in diameter. When, therefore, I fpeak 
of the fa lion of any produft, I confider rnyftlf as perfectly certain that the clay of the crucible had no 
part in it. 

* Morveau, in a letter to the Comte de BuiTon, writes, that two pieces of different kinds of granite, being 
placed feparatclv in the crucible, in lefs than two hours melted into a homogeneous glaf* (Buffon Miner, 
t, i. in ia.): but be neither fpcciiies the conllitucut parts of the two granites, nor the degree of heat ne- 
cefTary to fufe them. » 

f. See Chap. V. near the end. 
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Different parts ef this ifland dfiin&y vifible from ihefimnut ff the Monte della Guardta , 
in Lipari.—Short of rh&.ybncr entirely formed of volcanic productions.—Vulcanello, a 
* fmallijland. once feparatM from Vulcano, but langjtnce united So it by an eruption.—Two , 
/fogular lavas of Vulcamello.—lts crater 1 .—Surrounded by fulphureous fumes and hot ex¬ 
halations.—Lumps of fiipb^found in the earth through which thefe fumes pdfs. — Grotto 
celebrated fir a medicinal water which it contaiggy and other peculiarities.—Summit of the 
mountain fcattered over with vitreous lavas, pumicesy and glaffes.—The iranfttiort of ' the * 
pumice intoglafs difiinSly ’obfervable.—Hot Julphureous exhalations on the fide of the 
mountain which has the figure of a truncated cone.—The fiones found there, whitened and 
decompofied.—Other fimilar fumes higher up the mountain.—Subterranean hoife heard 
there i with a /baling of the earth when firuck with the foot.—Sulphur formerly ex¬ 
tracted at Vulcano by the Liparefe, and purified on th'efe Iseigbts.—This profitable labour 
now abandoned, and why.—Newfulphur re-produetd wncre it had been dug up.—The 
larger cratch of Vulcanofituated at thefummit of the truncated cone.—Defccnt of the Author 
into the crater.—Its interior deferibed.—Subterranean noife heard at the bottom of the 
crater.—Wind which blows at the bottom generated by fulpburated hydrogenous gas. — Ex¬ 
treme heat of the bottom,—A kind of hill in the middle of it exhaling a quantity of vapours t 
and incrujled with various minerals.—Reverberatedfound produced in it by the falling of 
a Jlone.—Gulph immediately under it in which a Jlrong fire burns.—Blueijh fulphureous 
fames feen by night rifingfrm this bottom.—A cavern of confiderable ftze hollowed in 
the Jides of the crater , which defends to the bottom.—Objtfds mojl deferving notice in this 
cavern.—Gla/fes and pumices cf this volcanic bottom dccompefed by fulphureous acids .— 
Prifmatic or bafaltifqpm lavas, which derive their origin from fire, dl/covered within it. 
—Erroneous opinion of M. Sage that the decompofition of the lavas, and other volcanic, 
produdms, is to beaferibed to the muriatic acid.—Demonfirative proof that tJjfic decom- 
pofttions are the ejfeCl of fulphureous acid vapours—Incidental notice of another error of 
that chymift, relative Jo the Grott'a del Cane, near the lake Agnano . 


AS from the top of a lofty tower which overlooks a fpacious and noble city, we com¬ 
mand a perfed view of the latter, its circuit and extent, its lofty and l'umptuous palaces, 
and its numerous edifices$ in like manner, from the fummit of the Monte della.Guardia, 
one of the higheft mountains itt the ifland of Lipari, we contemplate with aftonilhment 
the circumference, the maffy.body, and the various diftinct parts of the neighbouring 
Volcano. 

To this mountain I, therefore, repaired, exprefsly to take a comprehenfive view of 
the ifland previous to my vifiting it j . in which, beiides the courfe and inclination of its 
rocks and cliffs, its craters are clearly perceivable, and it may be diflin&ly fecn that the 
form of the larger is that of a truncated cone. The white fumes which afeend from it 
are likewife very vifible by day, while by night the atmofphere above the crater affumes 
an obfeure rednefs. Here too, we.may mod didinctly perceive the junftion of Vulcano 
fb Vulcanello; which latter, as is well known, was anciently an ifland feparated from 
Vulcano by a narrow arm of the fea, that has fince been filled up with earth by a violent 
eruption. The new land which has joined the ifland;; may be very clearly feen, and ap- 
pears to be formed of a fterile fand. The two fmall. havens at its extremities, one of 
which is called the eaftem, and the other the. weftern, are likewife diftinctly vifibK 

3 Such 
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Such was the anticipated pleafure afforded roe, by thi^Prontain, which WQS afteiv\ # "‘ 
wards ft ill more increafed, and'accompanied with {till greater inftru&io%when \ coafted 
the illand in a boat. Its Ihore is about eleven miles in circuit, and every wereprefcnt* * 
to the eye the traces of fire, in the remains of ftneams of Java, enamels, vitrifications, 
jjuzzolanas, and pumices. ; -•< ' , 

Vutcanello has long made a part of Vulcano, "but isftill perfectly diftmguilhable 
from it by the interpofed land. It has the form of a fcaleneutriangle, two fidee' qf 
which fink abruptly into the fea, and merit examination more man any other parts,of 
the (hore. They confift of many ftrataof lava, feveralpet high, and piled one above 
the other. When they flowed, they^muft certainly have extended farther into ‘the 
water 5 but they have been broken, gradually, by the violence of the waves; and their 
fraftures now form a kind of wall of a treat height, which defcends perpendicularly - 
into the fea. As the water here is {hallow, the bottom may be feen fcatteped over 
with large pieces of thefe lavas; and the wall, on a near approach, prefents to the eye 
a number of currents of lava, which have flowed at different times, and differ in their 
colour, component parts, and confiftence. 

The appearance of thefe Hbrrents of lava, which have flowed one over the other, re¬ 
minded me of what 1 had obferved feveral years ago, in the glaciers of Switzerland ; 
where fome parts of the fnowy coating being broken, the different ftrata of fnow, 
which had fallen at different times, are diftintlly difcernible by the difference of the 
colour. • 

As the greater part of thefe lavas differ very little from thofe of other volcanos, I {hall 
not give a dei'cription of any of them except two only, which appear to me not to be 
•common. 

Tiie firft lies buried in the midft of the others, and would, therefore, only become 
vifible by cutting them away, did not the fuperincumbent lavas, which are in feveral 
places broken, difeover it in thofe fradiures. In its fuperficial ppl*ts it is a true enamel, 
very black and ihining, entirely opake, which eafily crumbles, and in which are incor¬ 
porated roapy Ihoerlaceous and feltlpathofe feales. This enamel contains tuners marked 
with ftripes and large threads, which appear every where in it, but always run in the 
fame direction, which is that of the courfc of the lava, or from the mountain to the fea. 
The fubftance of thefe ftripes and threads is likewife enamel. Their prefence and di¬ 
rection {ufficiently indicate that the enamel when it flowed and entered the fea was ra¬ 
ther of a foft confiftence than fluid. 

I at firft imagined that, as the other contiguous lavas were each of one fubftance 
through the whole of their depth, it mull be the fatAe with this enamel, as faf as it 
formed a diftinct current, as we {hall fee in the enamels of Lipari; but, on breaking 
-fome of the larger pieces, 1 found that this was not the fact. The enamel is only the 
fuperficial part, or cruft, of a lava, many feet deep, which cruft, where it is thinned, is 
fcarcJy more than a line in depth, but where thickeft frequently more than two inched. 

It c m ot, however, in any manner be confidered as a later product, or as having flowed 
after the lava and attached itfelf on it; this cruft of enamel is certainly a true continua¬ 
tion of the lava itfelf, as 1 have, in my opinioin, fatisfattorily afeertained by repeated 
and careful examinations. The enamel, therefore, after having formed this cruft of 
greater or lefs thicknefs, fuddenly loft its diftin&ive chara&ers, and changed into a lava 
oi a reddfth grey colour, dry, rough to the touch, earthy, emitting an argillaceous odour, 
and having for its bafe the hom-ltone, without lofing its feales of fhoerls and feltfpars. 
we muft hence conclude that the current was more affe&ed by the fire on kff furface 
than in its internal parts $ for I know no other mode of explaining this phenomenon. 

8 from 
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. Prom [this enamel and^a, when expofed to the furnace, refults a fimilar enamel j 
that is to* fay, dine of a dark grey colour, very hard and compadl; with a fufion of the 
jhoerls, and a femi-fufion of the feltfpars. 

Another product with a horn-ftone bafe, of h very Angular quality, and which I do 
not remember to have feen any where elfe in my volcanic travels, is found on one of the 
fides of Vulcanello that defcend perpendicularly into the lea, and, having been broken 
in different places by.the violence of the waves, prefent upon the fhore, and within the 
water, a large heap of fragments of a globular form. At the firft view it might be taken 
for a tufa. It is rather light than heavy, may be crumbled to powder between the 
finger and thumb, imbibes"water, with which it is in a few moments faturated, with a < 
kind of hiding found, and emits an argillaceous odour. We know that fimilar pro¬ 
perties are ufually found in volcanic tufas: but thefe have an earthy grain, whereas the 
prefent fubftance rather inclines to the vitreous. Bcfidcs, when the fhoerls it contains, 
which arc innumerable, are examined, they are found to be diftributed equally as they 
ufually are in lavas—a diftribution never met with in tufas, in which the fhoerls that are 
fometimes found in them are fcatrered confufcdly and at "random. Hence as they are 
extraneous bodies, they are eafily detached from the tufaceous mafs; but this is not 
.the cafe with the product in queftion, which, confcquently, we mult confider as a true 
lava 

But to what arc we to attribute its foftnefs ? Perhaps it has been confiderably changed 
on the furface by fulphureous-acid vapours, by length of time, or fome other unknown 
caufe. Such, at lead, was the firft idea which prefented itfelf to my mind, but which 
I found inadequate, both bccaufe in that place no fulphureous fumes exhale, nor are 
there any indications that any ever have exhaled; and, becaufe, having procured this 
lava to be dug up from the depth of five feet, I found it, there, extremely foft as 
well as at the furface. I am rather of opinion that this lava is the refult of the com¬ 
bined effect of fire and water; as examples are not wanting, in volcanized countries, of 
fimilar combinations. I mean that the lava, while flowing, was met and penetrated 
by a dream of water, that had gufhed from fome aperture of the volcano, by which it 
was fuddenly cooled, and loft that coherence which is ufually the property of lavas. I 
found this opinion on feveral obfervations. I perceive that the lava has a number of 
cracks and Allures, fuch as are ufual in ftony fubftances which, while in a date of fufion, 
have come into contact with water. I oblerve that the fhoerls, which in other lavas 
have the hardnefs of glafs, are in this fo friable that they may be fcratched with the 
nail; and as fuch appearances are not ufually the effe&s of volcanic fire alone, I know 
not to what to aferibe them but to the action of water; fince vitreous fubftances in a 
Hate of fufion are afte&ed in prccifely the fame manner by contact with that fluid. 

The ebullient though hard enamel, which is the rci'ult of this lava in the furnace, is 
of a fine deep black; the fhoerls are melted ; and it is worthy remark that in it we dis¬ 
cover fome fmall flakes of white feltfpar which before were not difcernable in the lava 
on account of its cinereous colour. 

r l he two lavas I have ddcribed, as likewife others of which I have omitted the deferip- 
tion on account of their being common, and which together form the two fides of Vul¬ 
canello, appear by their direction all to have proceeded from the crater, which is about 
two hundred paces diflant from the fea; and which flill retains its natural figure of an 
inverted tunnel, except that the bottom is covered to fome height by earth which has 
been carried down by the rains from the internal fides. Thefe fides are formed of pul¬ 
verized clay and fand, and are marked with deep furrows caufed by the delcent of the 
vol. v. t - rain 
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rain water. The circumference of the bottom of the crate^pjudging - by the eye, cannot 
at the utinoft be more than leveiity, but that of the top is about the fixth of a mile. 
Its depth is fcarcely eighty feu. The crater on the outfule is Un rounded with rocks of 
lava, probaoly the conlequenccs of an eruption. It is evident that, as more earth is con¬ 
tinually failing into it, it mud at lad be filled up; and as the external fides of it are 
ill-formed, there is no doubt but that one day every trace of it mud be loft. We hence 
perceive how many volcanized countries may appear, and in fact do appear, to be defti- 
tute of craters ; ihefe not having been able to refill the injuries of time. 

Here was it that 1 began to perceive the indications of the fubterranean burning fur¬ 
nace; for round the crater of Vulcancllo many dreams of a white fmoke arife ; and it 
r is only necelTarv to llrikc the ground with the foot to produce more. They are very hot, 
ns are likewife the apertures through which they illue, and which, in the night, from 
time to time, emit a feeble flame. The ground, which fumes at the furface, within, con¬ 
tains crufts of lulphur, which are moll abundant in the places where the fumes exhale 
mod copioufly. But we lhall l'oen have occalion to treat more at length of the fulphur 
of this illand. 

From Vulcanello I proceeded to a grotto which has obtained feme celebrity on ac¬ 
count of a mineral water it contains, and is at the didance of about a mile from the 
weftern haven. To reach this water it is nccedary to defeend into the grotto, the en¬ 
trance of which is lo narrow, that )OU are forced to (loop very much, and almoft creep 
on the hands and knees. It is a moderately large cavern, incrulled round with fulphate 
of alumine (alum), muriate of ammoniac (lal-ammoniac , and fulphur. Tliele mi¬ 
nerals are found to be very warm, as likewife is the atmofphcr.c air in this place, on 
account of the heat of which, the ftrong fulphureous fmcll, and the dillicultyof refpira- 
tion, it is impoflible to remain long in the grotto, which you are obliged to leave from 
time to time to breathe frefli air. At the bottom is a fmall pool.of very warm Water, 
which is edeomed .by the Liparefe to be efficacious in many diforders. The Abbatc 
Gaetano Trovitini, a learned phyficiau of Lipari, has puoliftied an analyfis of this 
water*. Tfhall not therefore enter into a minute account of it, which would befuper- 
fluous, but lhall only remark that, befidcs the fulphureous odour it emits, it contains 
abundantly the muriate of ammoniac (lal-atmnoniac), and ilill more of the muriate of 
foda (fca-lalt) ; which latter fait I imagine it derives from a communication with a neigh¬ 
bouring lea, with which it appeared to me on a level. Though its temperature is not 
higher than 80 degrees, it continually appears to boil, from the great number of air- 
bubbles that rife from the bottom to the lurface, whicji they entirely cover. This wa¬ 
ter, in fact, fo much abounds with this aeriform fluid (which I found to be carbonic 
acid gas), that when fhaken in the flighted manner a prodigious quantity of bubbles 
arife. 1 likewife obferved, relative to the fame object, that if a done be let fall into this 
water, as it finks, a vad quantity of theft* bubbles will afeend, and will continue to rufh 
to the iui face feveral minutes after it has reached the bottom. The continual cmiflion 
of fo much carbonic acid, which doubtlefs concurs to render the air in the cavern 
unfit for refpiration, produces within the grotto a confufed noil', which may be heard 
likewife without. 

M. Dolomieu, in his account of this fubterran -ous place, obferves that a confiderable 
quantity ot fmoke ilfued from it. '] his, when 1 was there, 1 could not perceive ; either 
becaufe it had opened to iticli another patlagc, or that the caufo by which it was pro¬ 
duced has ceafed ; changes not unfrequent in volcanic countries. 

* Diflerta/ione chimico-fitka full’ analiJi Jell’ actjna mineral? dell’ Jfola di Vulcano. Napoli 1786. 
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To this place the aCcent of the ifland is gradual; but the remainder of the way which 
leads to the higheft crater of Vulcano is extremely rugged and diilicult; as it lies over 
a long mile of continued heaps of lavas, vitrifications, and pumices. The fatigue* how- 
ever, is alleviated by the pleal'ure which the inltrudive examination of thole productions 
affords. Some of the vitrifications found among the lavas clearly manifefi, that they 
were originally pumices, which, by a more inteid'e heat, have palled into the nature of 
complete glafs. The Waking of fome of them proves tiiis beyond the potability of a 
doubt. We then find one part a common pumice ; I mean refeinbling threads of lilk, 
light, extremely friable, floating on water, and of a very wiiite colour. Another part 
we find to be vitreous, of a different texture, lefs filamentous, lei's light, lefs white, and 
lefs friable. Still farther begin to appear long veins or threads of glafs, which con- 
tinually increafc in thicknefs; and at laft in another part of the piece, multiply and con- 
folidate into a rnafs completely glafs. This glafs is feini-tranfparent, of a colour between 
grey and black, and fo hard as to give fparks with fled. 

It is worthy of remark that fome of the black fhoeris, and white fdtfpars, incorpo¬ 
rated in the pumice, are preserved entire in this glafs. 

The furnace melts neither of thefe; though it completely fufes the glafs, which is 
changed into an extremely porous enamel. 

Mixed with thefe curious combinations of glafs and pumice are found true glafles, 
and true pumices, as alio a variety of lavas, which having loll in a confiderable degree, 
the texture of their primitive rocks, have acquired a vitreous appearance. They are 
extremely compact, give fparks with fleel, are of a blackifh or dark blue colour, and are 
not wanting in feltlpars and fhoeris. Some of them will move the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of three quarters of a line. One of them has become a volcanic breccia, 
as it contains within it fragments of other lavas which it enveloped while in a (late of 
fufion. Thefe fragments are of a coarfe grain, and a fpongy texture, and when mi¬ 
nutely examined are found to derive their origin from the horn-ftone, while that of the 
including lava is from the petrofilex. The fame dilference continues even in the furnace j 
the fragments becoming l'coriaceous, and the lava a femitranfparent glafs. 

Thefe glafles, pumices, and lavas, do not form currents, but are found in large 
mafles; and it is probable that they were thrown out of the mouth of the volcano in 
the fame llatc in which we now fee them. 

As wc proceed up this difficult afeent, we perceive, near the top of the truncated 
cone, five or fix dreams of fntokc, approaching which wc find that each of them ilfues 
from an aperture incru field round with fmall cryltals of fulphur. If a flick be thruil 
into them, and drawn out again foou after, it will appear black, and finoke. The 
earth is here extremely hot, every Hone is dccompolcd, and of a white colour j and- 
rf new apertures are made with a flalf (which may eafily be done from the great folt- 
nefs of the ground) new fumes will immediately Jiffue fimilar to the other j that is 
to fay, white, very offenfivc from their fulphurcous imell, and extremely hot. 

Above thefe fumes there is a plain, of no great extent, which one is, at fu ll, afraid 
to venture on, from the fubterranean noife heard there, «nd from the fhaking of the 
ground when (truck with the foot. Here we find other fulphurcous fumes, bolides 
ammoniacal vapours, which, attaching to the dccompofed lavas, generate thin crufts of 
that fait. 

On this plain it was, that, formerly, flood the furnaces in which the fulphur of Vul- 
cano was purified. But this ufeful labour has been long fince abandoned, and even 
prohibited, from the fuppofition that the vapours arifmg from the purgation of the ful¬ 
phur were prejudicial to the plantations of vines in Lipari. A few years ago, indeed, it 
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was again rcfumed, by the fpecial pcrmifhon of His Sicilian Majefty; but was foon Again 
given up, not becaul’e any fear was then entertained that the vines would be injured,. « 
which the more judicious of the native&of Lipari are now convinced is a vulgar error, 
fince they fuftain no damage from the'frnokeof the crater of Vulcano itfelf, though 
that is beyond all companion more in quantity than that produced by the purification of 
thefulphur: nor was it abandoned becaufe the quantity of fulphur obtained was too 
little to repay the trouble and expence, as the vein is very rich even inexhauflible; 
for wherever the ground about the craters of Vulcano and Vulcanello is but (lightly tur¬ 
ned, fine clods of fulphur are found ; which are largerand more numerous the deeper 
the earth is dug into. My own obfervations have in this particular fufficiently confirmed 
the teftiinony of the people of Lipari: as l was convinced, in my different vifits to the 
ifland, that in the very places from which the fulphur had been extruded, after a (hort 
time it is re-produced. 

The real caufe why the inhabitants of Lipari no longer continued this work was, that 
the ground, which on the furfaee is more or lefs warm, grows hotter the deeper it is 
dug into, and, at the depth of five or fix feet becomes fo hot as to be almoft iniupport- 
able; to which is to be added the offenfive (tench of the fulphureous fumes that ifl'ue 
in great abundance from thefe excavations. If this mineral was once extracted hereto 
great advantage, as we are allured by hiltory, it feems certain that thefe difficulties could 
not then exift. 

Continuing my journey towards the fouth from thefe forfaken furnaces, and having 
mounted a (hort but deep alcent, a fecond, but a much more fpacious plain opened 
before me, which was every where Tandy, except that a few erratic lavas were thinly 
icattered over it. Beyond it role a conliderable eminence, which when I had afeended, 
the nobleft Tpebtacle Vulcano can offer prefen ted itfelf to my view, I mean its crater. 
Except that of Etna, I know none more capacious and majettic. * ft exceeds a mile in 
circuit, the mouth is oval, and its greateft diameter is from the fouth-eall to the weft. 
This mountain externally has the forqi of a direbt cone, and its crater that of a cone in¬ 
verted. T^hfe height of the internal Tides from the bottom to the top is more than a 
quarter of a mile. From the top, the bottom may be feen, which is flat, and from 
many places in it exhale ftreams of finoke, that rife above the crater and emit a ful- 
phureous odour which may be perceived at a confiderable ,<ii(lance. 

After having made the circuit of the upper circumference of the crater, I became 
defirous to enter it, and defeend to the bottom, to examine the internal parts ; the 
foutht-m fide, which is not very deep, appearing to ixvite torfuch an examination. I 
was not willing however to undertake fuch an adventure alone, but wifhed for fame 
one to accompany me, who might lerve me as a guide, and, I may likewife add, who 
might keep up my courage. But my wifhes were vain. The four Tailors who had 
worked the boat which brought me to the ifland, and had gone with me to the edges 
of the crater, when they found I-entertained thoughts of going down into it, pofitively 
refufbd to follow me, alleging the evident danger to which 1 (hould be expofed, and 
adducing the example of 1 know not what traveller, w ? ho a few years ago, having de¬ 
scended into this deep gulph, paid for his temerity by never coming out again. All 
iny entreaties, therefore, and all offers of reward were fruit lefs 5 and I was obliged to 
return to Lipari without having been able to gratify my wi(h. Thefe failors were na¬ 
tives of Lipari, nor could 1 find any of their countrymen w'ho would hazard accompany¬ 
ing me in making this experiment. So great is the dread they are infpired with by this 
volcano, proceeding probably from the fame of its ancient terrors,' and alfo from fome 
recent eruption, of which we (hall hereafter have occafion to fpeak. 

A refolute 
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A rcfolute Calabrian, who had been baniflied to Lipari for fome crime committed at 
Naples, was the only one who, with the permiffion of the Marchefe Chiavelli, the go¬ 
vernor of that city, and the promife of a larg# reward, could be induced to go down 
with me into the crater. We defcended on the*i 3th of September > 788. I have already 
find that the fides towards the fouth-caft are not very deep, and on this fide we there¬ 
fore fafely reached the bottom, where l proceeded to make fuch obfervations aa I 
thought of molt injjiartance. I here perceived, more diftin&ly than I could above, 
that the crater was a hollow cone reverled, but truncated by the bottom on which L 
flood. The fides, except in that part where we defcended, are cflerv where inacceffible. 
As they are covered with fand, they are marked with dedp iurroas which are the effect 

°^Thc bottom on which w r e flood, may be about fomewhat more than a third of a 
mile in circumference. Jjfc is covered with fand, like the fides, and inform an oval- 
I foon perceived that it could not be walked over without danger, and that it was ne¬ 
ctary to ufc the great eft circurnfpe£tion in examining it. I have already mentioned 
the fubterranean noife heard on approaching the crater of Vulcano. Here it may be 
faid to be a hundred times louder. Under this bottom we feem to hear a river run¬ 
ning, or rather a conflict of agitated waves which meet, and impetuoufly clafh together.. 
The ground, likewile, in fome places cleaves in cracks, fiffures, and apertures, from 
which hiding founds iffue rcfembling thole produced by the bellows of a furnace. I there¬ 
fore thought there was every rcafon to conclude, that thefe founds are occafioned by an 
elaftic gas which iflues through thofe fiffures; and was afterwards perfectly convinced 
of the truth of this fuppofition by the following fads ; if the hand be approached to 
any of thefe clefts or apertures, a flrong impreflion is felt of an extremely iubtle in- 
vifible fluid; and if a lighted candle be applied to them it will, it is true, be fre¬ 
quently extinguiihed-by the impetus of the fluid, but fometimes it will fet fire to the 
fluid itfelf, producing a flame or a blueifh red colour which lafls for feveral mi¬ 
nutes. The fetid odour which is then perceived convinced me that it is a fulphurated 
hydrogenous gas. < * & 

Tha groun'd at the bottom was fo hot that it burned my feet; and I fhould not long 
have been able to endure its heat, had I not from time to time got on fome large pieces- 
of lava which were not fo hot. From the extreme heat, and the flrong flench of ful- 
phur emitted by every part of the bottom, fo as to render refpiration lbineuhat difficult,. 
I could icarcely go round it, and it was quite impoffible to crofs it near the middle; at 
lead it would have been very dangerous to have attempted it. About the middle of 
this bottom arofe a circular eminence e r about forty-five feet in diameter, from every 
part of which a denfe vapour fublimes, and the furface is covered with crufts of fulphate 
of iron (vitriol of iron), f ulphate of alumme (alum), muriate of ammoniac (ful-ammo- 
niac), and fulphur as l found by collecting and examining fome fragments of thefe 
crufts at the edges of the eminence. "Its heat is infufferable, and on preiling the edge 
with my feet I perceived it fhake very fenfibly, as if I had trod on a floor of boards 
which-yielded and fprung up again under me. On letting foil a large piece of lava 
from the height of my body, a iubterraneous echoing found was heard, which continued 
fome feconds •> and this happened on whatever part of the bottom the piece of lava was 
let fall, but the found was loudefl near the eminence in the middle. Thefe circum- 
ftances fuffkiently proved that, while on this bottom, l walked over a gulph from which 
I was only feparated by a flooring of volcanic matters of inconfiderabie thickneis, and 
that in this gulph the fires of the volcano Hill continued atlive*. of which the iubterra¬ 
neous noife, the fumes, vapours, and extreme heat were evident indications. 


Another 
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Another proof, in confirmation of tin;', is furnifhcd by an obfervation I made at 
other limes by night, for 1 was not con ten ted with a fmgle vifit. This is, that, when 
it was dark, Several blueiSh flames might be feen to rife from the bottom, to the 
height of half a foot, a foot, and fometimes higher. It is to be remarked, that thofe 
which afeended from the eminence before mentioned were more numerous and rofe 
higher; and that befides thofe which iil'ued fpontaneoufly, it was in my power to pro¬ 
duce new ones, by making finall excavations in-the ground. J|5he Strong difgufting 
fulphureous odour which all thefe flames emitted convinced me, that they were the 
effect of the fuiphur kfclr, which flill continued flowly to bum below, in a ftate of 
fuflon. 

13ut the olij: Ct mod cuiious and moff interesting to a naturalifl is a grotto, onthe 
Weft fide of this bottom, which, from the variety of things it contains, merits to be de- 
feribed at fome length. It is an excavation in the fides of the crater a hundred and ten 
feet in height, tuu hundred and fifty in breadth, and ends at the bottom in a pit thirty 
fret in circumference. From this pit continually arifes a column of whitifh fmoke, 
which alone equals in quantity, or perhaps exceeds, all the fumes that arife from the 
bottom of the crater. Its flrong and fuifocating fulphureous flench, and its extreme 
heat prevent anv near approach. A part of this frnolce, meeting with no obflacle, 
afeends in a direct line, and rifes above the mouth of the crater ; but another part of 
it, foon after it has ifiucd from the bottom, is obstructed by fome flones which jut out 
from the fides of the grotto ; and attaching to the lower Surface of thefe, the iulphur 
which had been l'ublimcd with the fmoke falls down again, and collcding in feveral 
places, forms Stalactites of fuiphur ; fome in the Shape of inverted cones, and others 
cylindrical. The largelt arc three feet in length and two inches thick. On Striking 
feveral of them with a flick, I found that this Iulphur is extremely pure. Sometimes 
it is of a flelh colour, but more frequently of a fine yellow, brilliant on the Surface, and 
femi-tranfparcnt where the Stalactites are thinner ; which properties alfo give value to 
the other Sulphur that is dug round the crater of Vulcano, and exists likcwifc at its 
bottom; as J obferved that in the fiiTures from which the fulphureous fumes iSTuc, 
it is found confolidated in fragments of various Sizes. The Stalactical alone, how¬ 
ever, has the cylindrical or conical form, which is produced by the fufion of its 
parts, and their defeent by gravity; whereas that which is generated under ground 
is ufualiy found in amorphous malfes, and fometimes in Strangely irregular con¬ 
figurations. 

It feems Scarcely neceSTary that I flioidd mention the..manner in which fuiphur mufl 
be continually formed in this illand ; Since it is well known that this mineral is not in- 
tirely confumcd in .conflagration, but that a great part of it is fublimed, unchanged in 
its lubftance, which again deposits itfelf, fometimes cryftallized, and Sometimes amor¬ 
phous, on any bodies with which it may meet. As it is therefore perpetually burning 
in tlje fubUTraneous furnace of Vulcano, it continually produces thofe numerous white 
fumes which’ arife from various places, and thole lumps, cylinders and cones of fuiphur 
which I have before mentioned. The fuiphur which is fo frequently found in other 
burning fiiountains is generated in the fame manner. 

From the pit within the cavern, whence the cloud of fmoke continually iSTued, a lou¬ 
der noife was heard, than at any ether part of the bottom; and on throwing Slones 
into it I could not perceive that they Slruck againSl any obflacle, as they gave no found, 
but a kind of hifiing one occasioned by the refiSltnce of the air in their fall. It appears 
probable, that this cavern has an immediate communication with the fubjacent furnace 
of the volcano. 


From 
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From one of the fides of the cavern, at thf height of eight feet from the bottom on 
which I flood, ifluesa fmall fpring of mineral water, which leaves on the different lavas • 
depofitions which well merit to be examined. If we fuppofe this water 10 proceed from 
the fea, it can only be by evaporation, as the level of the lea is very much lower then the 
place whence it iffucs. it may poilibly derive its origin from rains, which penetrating to 
the interior parts of the mountain, and accumulating in lomc cavity, have found a free 
outlet, depoliting in.tlilfi.rent places the heterogeneous fubltances with winch they be¬ 
came impregnated iiftheir pafl'age. 

Where this water ilows, we find, in the firft place, hanging ftalaclites of fulphate of 
alumine, feme of which are of the thicknefs ol ten inches ,.ar><! a foot and a half in length. 
On breaking them, they are found to be a congeries, of barks or rinds, limilar to the * 
coats of onions, as ftalaclites in fa£t ufually are. 

Secondly, thefe ftalaclites are not always compofed entirely of fulphate of alutnine, 
but are mixed with muriate of ammoniac. 

Thirdly, the fulphate of alumine, in fome places, iyfiead of being ftalaclic.d, is cryf- 
tallized in beautiful ftellated groups confiding of very fine filver l.lky threads. 

Fourthly, between the Hones where this water iflucs, we hequeutly find ftalaclites of 
fulphate of iron. 

Laflly, on the ground where this water falls, we find a number of hollows filled with 
a kind of thick pulpy matter, which is no other than a confufed mixture of all thefe 
falts, which, from the partial evaporation of the water, begin to aflume a body and 
confidence. 

The fides of the crater of Vulcano, and the oval plain which forms its bottom, are 
covered with land, as has been already obferved. This land, however, cannot pro¬ 
perly be fo called, iince it is a mixture of fragments and fmall particles of pumices,, 
lavas and glai's; among which are found, principally where the fulphureous fumes are 
ftrongeft, entire and. large pieces ol vinifications, pumices, and lavas, which well de- 
i'erve the careful and accurate examination of the obferving natural’!!!. 

We will begin with the former of thele fubltanc.es. At the bottom of the crater of 
Vulcano we find a glass which is of a lead colour, and not unlike another kind found in 
afccnJing the cone of Vulcano. M my pieces which lie without the fumes are preferred 
unchanged; but many of thole within them exhibit different degrees of alteration- 
The firft and flighted degree is a thin cinereous coating, which inveils the glals, and is 
Jefs hard than the internal ptyt. ft he fulphureous acids, therefore, have only aflcdon 
the furfuce of thefe pieges. ly others they have penetrated deeper, as appears by the 
greater thicknefs of this tender and half pulverous coating. Some are fo changed, 
that nothing remains of the glafs but a fmall central nucleus; while others have en¬ 
tirely loll even this nucleus, and the whole piece, from being of a 4ead-colour, hard, 
femi-tranfparent, and fmooth, is become of an afli-colour, foft, opake, and yielding to 
the touch. In thefe, therefore, the glafs has undergone a complete decompolition. 

It had been difeovered, long before 1 wrote on the lubjett of volcanos, that fulphu- 
rcous acids would decotnpofe lavas ; but I believe I am the iirft who hgs obferved a limi¬ 
lar decompolition in volcanic glafs. 

In the lame place we find'pieces of various fizes, of a more perfect,'harder, and ex-' 
tremely back glals; which, likev.ile, where the fulphureous acids abound, has under¬ 
gone the fame changes. 

A number of particles of fulpliur arc frequently attached to the furface of both thefe 
glafies,. and * ome are alfo found within their fubftancc, .where fmall dill)res have opened, 
to them an entrance. " 

We 
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We will now fay a word of the pumic&s. They do not differ from thofe we meet 
with on the declivity which lea^s^to tne fummitof the mountain, and which we obferved 
with an intenfe heat, changed into glafs. Yet thefe likewife fuffcred more .or !efs alter¬ 
ation from the above-mentioned acids. *In fome their fibrous texture was reduced to a 
kind of pulverulent earth, which fcarcely retained asfingle original filament. In others 
this texture was preserved, yet they might be eafily reduced to powder by the finger. 

It now remains to treat briefly of certain prifmatic or bafaltifor^avas likewife found 
in this volcanic bottom. In the firft place, where the fulphureous acids are ftrengeft, we 
find lcattered pieces, fuperficially decompoi'ed, which feem to have been broken off from 
larger columns. They have a* pentagonal prifmatic figure, with unequal fid.es and 
'angles; and the larger pieces are about nine inches in length by eight in thfeknefs. 
Their bafe is a petrol!lex, which, from its having fuffered fufion, is of a very lingular 
kind. y 

In the courfe of this work I have frequently had occafioh to fpeak of lavas with a 
petrofiliceous bale, and lliall certainly have occalion to fpeak of them again. They arc 
all too ftrongly characterized for their bafe to be confounded with other lfoncs. They, 
however, carry in them the marks of fire, in a certain fibrous appearance which they 
have, and which originates from a diminution of the affinity of aggregation when in a 
ffate of fluidity. The petrofiiex of which I now fpeak, on the contrary, exhibits no 
figns of injViry from the fire, though it is certain that it has lufibred fufion. It is of 
that kind which is jomevvhat fcaly; has a grain and hardnefs little different from that 
of filex j is tranfparcnt at the edges, of a fhelly fracture, and of a livid afh-colour. 
When pulverized it becomes white. The pieces, when ltruck together, found like 
flint. This flone contains a few irregular Ihoerls, of a black colour, and but little 
luftre. 

After a continuance of forty-eight hours in a furnace of fufficient heat to liquefy the 
fine cryftal glafs, this prifmatic lava with difficulty melts. To obtain a complete fu¬ 
fion, it is neccffary to have recourfe to a llronger heat j with which view 1 ufed a wind- 
furnace. Alter thirteen minutes, its voluntc increafed almoft threefold, from the di- 
miniflied force of aggregation, and then the lava acquired a fnowy whitenefs. Con¬ 
tinuing the fame fvc, its diinenfions contrafted, and it at length produced a white 
enamel, moderately hard, and hi(erfpcrfcd with microfcopic bubbles. 

The (irll time I ventured to explo le the bottom of th&“crater of Volcano, l only 
found fome. fragments of this prifmatic lava : but when I, rep ated my vifits, and had 
divefled myfclf of the fear I at firlt felt, and more carefully examined this dreary 
bottom, I was enabled to complete my difeovery by afeertaining the origin of thefe 
prifmatic, or, as fome my choofe to call them, thefe bafaltilorm lavas. For, railing 
my eyes to that part of the ftdes of the crater which was over mv head, and facing the 
north-eaft, 1 perceived a large ftratum of lava, almoft perpendicular, divided length- 
wife into complete prifms, fome of which were continued with the lava and made one 
body with it; while others were in a great meafufe detached from if, fo that, flriking 
them with a long and heavy pole, I beat three of them down. I then clearly perceived 
that the (ffeces I mentioned above were fragments of entire prifms* 1 fince the external 
charafters of both were precifely the fame. ’ 

Each of thefe prifms, exceeded a foot in length ; but, as far as could be judged by 
the eye, other prifms adhering to the mafs, which I could not reach, were of much 
larger dimenfioi\s. The lava which contained them ftretched to the ground, but did 
not appear of great extent, as its upper parts and fides were covered with a thick 
land. * q 

The 
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Till produftipn of tfaefe bafaltiform Iaifli, which, from their fituation, and. their 
forming a wholeyrith the lava, no one can doubt i N^ t e t heir origin from fire, may, I 
conceive,* be thus explained. In, formef times an efervifcence took place in the melted 
lava in the crater, which, after having fwelle#, and perhaps overflowed its edges, flowly 
funk into the cavity pf the crater, from the diminution of the fire, and the impellent 
*fef a (Hc fubftances, while a portion tfr the lava attaching iifelf to the internal fidts, and 
jhaftily cooled by tim^atmofpheric air, contra&ed, and divided into regular parts, fuch 
as are thfe forms d$lme hexagon prifms above mentioned. Their perfed prefervation 
aijd frefhnefs arc a clear proof that tbjjy are not of very ancient date. 

I (hall conclude this chapter with a few obfervations relative to the decompofitions 
whichfsl remarked in various produ&ions both within and around the crater of Vujcano., 
Thefe decompofitions, I have faid, were produced by fulphureous acid exhalations., I 
have afferted the fame of fome decompofed lavas in the vicinity of the volcano of Strom, 
boli, as alfo of a great ntfjfhber of thofe of which Solfatara is principally formed And 
in general, when the question is of lavas, the alteration of which confifts in Being foftened 
and rendered mild and faponaceus like.argilla, and ift a whitening of the parts, I per. 
ceive that the greater number of volcanifls agree with me in fentiment. I find, how. 
ever, that M. Sage is, of a different opinion, maintain!^ that fuch decompofitions are 
generally to be aferibed to the action of muriatic acid, which is the caufe of the greater 
part of the alterations that take place in the products of volcanic eruptions. He at- 
tempts to demonftrate this by the experiment of a black lava which, in his laboratory, 
became white and equally decompofed with thofe found in fome volcanos, by keeping 
it in digeftion in concentrated muriatic acid. Other fimilar experiments likewife confirm 
him in this opinion f. 

That the muriatic acid is capable of producing decompofitions in various volcanic 
productions analogous-to thofe we frequently obferve in the materials of burning moun¬ 
tains, I%u the more eafily perfuaded, fince, having repeated the experiment of the 
French chemift, I have found it accurate. 1 placed in two veffels, filled with concen¬ 
trated muriatic acid, fome fragments of two different lavas, the one from Etna, the 
other from Vefuvius, both of a colour approaching black, of the hom-ftSne bafe, and 
containing a number of black fhoerls. Having clofely flopped the veffels, I left them for 
a monthj at the end of which time the lavas were become of a yellowifh cinerous co¬ 
lour, and, having wafhed^away the muriatic acid y$th which they were impregnated 
with diflilled water, they lo'fl the yellowifh tincture, and became entirely of the cinerous 
colour. Some of them had*likewife become in fome degree’friable, though before they 
were hard. The decompofitioa had in fact penetrated more or lefs to their internal parts, 
though the fhoerls remained unaltered both in texture and colour. 
w This author however admits, in another place, that the fulphuric acid is likewife ca¬ 
pable of producing the fame effect, which I alfo experimentally afeertained on*the two 
lavas^above mentioned It is in like manner known that the fulphuric^cid pofleffes 

•3 an 

* See Chap IT. ami Cliap. XI. f Elcmens de Mineralogy. ^ 

"f NotwithdWhJing that, at the end of a month,the muriatic and fulphuiic acids had been equally efficacious 
in producing all a a'ion in the two lava*, yet, after a longer time, the muriatic appeal to be more power¬ 
ful than the fulphuric. At the end of (even months and a half, on examining the lavas which had remained 
in the fame fituation in the two acids, I found that the muriatic acid had decompofed them more than the 
fulphuric. iiefidca that they had acquired a whitenefs a I moll equal to that of fnow, they,had become very 
light, and extremly friable and fpungy, from the corroiion of the acids. The ffioetls remained black, but 
had loft iheit vitreous appearance. Both thefe lavas, likewife, contained a number of fcltfpar.«, which fof- 
ftredIds than the ihoerls, as they afirays retained their natural changing 1 luilre. iSut life fulpuric acid only 
v0111 v : « * producsd 
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an £qual ftrength when the fulphur is dtof^l to burn very ilowly. It remains there¬ 
fore to determine which of acids, thd muriatic or the fulphuric, is the real 

canfe of the decompofition aril w$fcehimr which is frequently obferved in produGs of 
volcanos, at leafl of thofe which! have ijSfeft attentively examined, Stromboli and .Vul- 
cano. And though I ihall, in another part of the prefect work, produce direG proofL 
that fome lavas, enamels, and volcanic glaffes, fometimes give reception to the mcmane 
acid, yet certainly the decompofitions in queftion are riot to he a^ibuted to this acid, 
but to the fulphureous. The odour of thefe acids is too differerwBr them to be con¬ 
founded ; and both at Stromboli and Vulcano,|p the places where tljefe decompofpd. 
produGs are found, envelope*! in white fumes, 1 very fenfibly perceived the aerid, 
..pungent, and fuffocating fetor of the fulphur, as alfo the (harp tafte, if a particldSbf the 
fumes by accident entered my mouth. 1 likewife particularly remarked at'Vulcano, 
that where the fulphureous fumes were mod denfe, and left crufts of fulphur attached 
to the bodies they touched, thefe bodies, whether lavas, pufllces, or glaffes, fuffered 
greater alteration than othels; and in fome of them, the decompofition had penetrated 
to the depth of two feet. ‘ , 

An experiment which I iha^l now relate offers a new and indifputable proof of what 
I have here aiferted. At Vutcano, 1 left a piece of extremely black lava, which had for 
its bjjtfe fhoeri in the mafs, and was one of the firmed and hardeft 1 could find, in an 
aperture from which iffued a great quantity of very hot fumes; and after it had con¬ 
tinued there two-and-thirty days, 1 obferved that, Si its upper part, it remained un¬ 
touched ; its black colour only having become fomewhat lighter; but on the fides, 
and .ftill more on the lower part, where the impreflion made by the fulphureous fumes 
had been greater and more active, it was become white, with a fenfible foftening of the 
folid parts near the furface. ' 

Had M.Sage, inftead of deciding, while fhut up in his laboratory, that thernuriatic 
acid is the caufe of the alterations which take place in volcanic countries, himfwf vifited 
thofe countries, he would have thought differently ; and had he in'the courfe of fuefi a 
journey entered the Grotta del Cane near Pozzuolo, the exprefiion would never have 
efcaped him, that this perpetual mephitis is produced by the volatile marine acid"*. 




produced in thefe lava, a cinerous colouj^a left degree of friability andhghtnefs than was caufcd by the 
other acid ; and the black (hoerL did not lofe any of their glafly brilliancy; Thin acid was concentrated 
equally with the muriatic. Inlload of the colour and limpiduefs of watt,r, it was become turbid and dark. 
The muriatic had acquired a beautiful golden yellow. 1 muft add, that, having poured fome frefh fyl- 
phuricacid on the old, the decompofition and whitening of the lavas,‘after fome time, was not inferior to 
that produced by the muriatic acid. 1 tound a remarkable difference between the alteration obfervable in 
lavas in the vicinty of volcanos, and that which is iffcfttd by the fulphuric and muriatic acids, fince the 
-volcanic oker^tions are fometimes accompanied by an undtuous fmoolhnefs, I never obferved in the two * 
lav^s expofed to the adtion of the above-meutioued acids, which, on the contrary, had become tough and 
icabroua. -f is A 

«► Sec Chap. IIL fr * 
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€HAP, XIV. — vul^no 

Mio% the fru> naturalifis who havihnade a voyage to the Eolian ijle. r, M. de Luc the onty 
one who has entered the. cpatyrpf Volcano. ■— Summary of the obfervations made by him thcre % 
in 17IJ7, compar&jjfaith thofe of the Author.—Simdarities and differences between the local 
circumjlancestjf the crater at that time and thofe of the prefent crater.—Ob for ■options 
■ made by the Commendator Dolomieufrom the fummit of the crater in : 781 Remarkable 
chaoses which have, fincethat time, taken place in the crater.—Commotion of Volcano':tt 
178 $.—No eruption of lava from the crater hits happened within the memory of any off 
the natives of Lipari now living.—The phenomena jf this volcano hah'tua'.ly dfc-yed by 
t h em , — Yifits made to tty crater by Farther Bartolip in ifi-p. and prf for d'Orville in 
17 27 .—Interior conflagration through the whole of the cr^fer at the y. Jj'ndd. Not 
one but two craters at the fecund. — Hid which at that tun; rofef 0 >■ f.‘o v of on:, of 

the two craters.—Vulcano then in Its greateji agitation. - Some obfeu . ■■ 
by fome aged natives of Lipari of a double crater at thefumm’H 7 T ; v . - -?' f 

this ijland on tlx fide next Lipari , though there is no want of v.^et.uNi on -u c 
fide. — Porphyritic lavas in this part of the ijland , but greatly decmp'jiJ. — S’". (fits' r 
on thefide of Vulcano dcfcribedfot&tbe firjl time.—The fumes of Vulcano obferwd by '■> -e 
tf the Liparef as Jigns of good or bad weather, in the fame manner as the mbae <. • -s 
of Stromboli confult their burning mountain —Obfervations publijhed by a native of Li¬ 
pari, on the diverfity of the, fumes, and internal commotions of Vulcano, betokening, uc~, 
cording to him, what winds will blow.—Obfervations of the Author not agreeable t tboje 
<f the Liparefe.—The fires of Vulcano more powerful at that time than now, if the ac» 
counts^iven by that writer may be relied on. — Ancient, accounts of the conflagrations 'of 
Vulcano. — Number-and fixe of its craters. —Its different emulations.—This burning moun¬ 
tain, in a certain degree, comparable to Vefuvius and Etna.—Prognofiics of t'e winds 
which may be expelled to blow from the fymptoms tf the volcano very ancient; and per¬ 
haps deferve equal credit with the modern. 

AMONG the very fewjaaturalifts who have mada^a voyage to the ifland of Lipari, 
M. W. de Luc is the onljpone, to my knowledge, who has entered the crater of Vol¬ 
cano. This he did on the 50th of March, 1757, as appears from an account of the 
obfervations he made there, publiflied in the fecorid volume of the travels of M. deLuc, 
a fummary of which account l {hall here prefent to the reader, as we {hall thus be en¬ 
abled to compare the local circumftances which exifted at that time, with thofe oblerved 
t>v me in one of the moll fuperb and fpacious gulphs at this day to be found among 
bunj^g mountains. „ t * ■ 

He relates that he reached the bottom of the c^jjfer, by a narrow paflage, which af¬ 
forded him entrance, but with great rifle of being fuftbeated by the denfe Sulphureous* 
fumes that enveloped him ; in confequence of which danger he wa%obliged to enter 
alone, the guide who had conducted him to the fummit of the crater^ and Who was a 
native of Lipari, having refufed to follow him. He found the bottom very rugged ahd 
uneven, of an oval form, with fcvcral apertures, from which iffued fulphureous vapours, 
and from fome a ftrong wind. The found of his feet as he .walked on it was very 
fenfible. 

The iongeft diameter of the oval appeared to him to be about eight or nine hundred 
paces, and the {horter between five^pnd fix hundred. The height of the fides of the 
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crater.he imagined might be about ope hundred and fifty,, or, towards the eaft and the 
fouth, two hundred feet. At tt^. bottom they were nearly perpendicular, and were 
compofed entirely of volcanic mammals. . 

A column of fmoke, of fifteerf or eighteen feet jn diameter, ifTued from a cavern 
which above loft itfelf in one of the higheft fides of the crater, and below endetfcdnlt 
kind of tunnel, or rather abyfs, of about fixty paces in circuit; and the fumes on iffu* 
ing out of that abyfs roared like the vapour of boiling water, wtaa it *efcapes from a 
veflel not clofely covered. Several pieces of fcoria; being thrown into it were no longer 
heard when they had patted beyond the tunnel. * 

Another objeft likewife ftrongly attracted the attention of M. de Luc: this was an 
"aperture, five or fix inches in diameter, which terminated in a fmall tunnel about two 
feet and a half deep, from which the air rufhed with as much violence as from the bel¬ 
lows of a forge. He threw into ifSgreat pieces of lava, whicj) enlarging the opening, 
caufed the wind to iflue with lefs force, but the fmall pieces that were detached from the 
aperture werPdriven outwards by it. The fragments of lava which fell within, produced 
the fame effect as the fcoriae thrown into the tunnel of the cavern. As thefe obferva- 
tions convinced him of the extreme thinnefs of the floor or flicll on which he flood, - he 
thpught it advifable to quit this perilous gulph, and direct his refearches to object lefs 
dangerous. •- 

He then remarked that the fulphureous vapours of the volcano had here a communi¬ 
cation with the fea, which was in many places of a yhllow colour, and in others emitted 
fumes; and that in the places where the fumes rofe its heat was intolerable; fo that 
the fifh that happened to approach that fhore foon died, and the beach, where a few 
inches above the level of the lea warm veins of water built out, was fcattered over with 
dead fifh. 

Such is the fubftance of the obfervations of M. de Luc, made about thirty-ope years 
before mine. On comparing the one with the other, it will appear, that if the internal 
parts of the crater of Vulcano have fuftered fome changes fincc that time, they are ftill 
effentially the fame. At prefent, (at lpaft, at the time when I was there, I might have faid 
at prefent,) the fides of the crater are in mod parts nearly perpendicular, the circumfe¬ 
rence of the bottom is an oval, from a number of fittures and apertures fulphureous 
fumes iffue, and from others ftreams of wind with a hilling found. The bottom like¬ 
wife fhews evidently that it is a dangerous and a falfe bottom, by fhaking and founding 
when walked over. The cavern excavated in the fides of /he crater, and deferibed by 
the above-cited traveller, alfo ftill exifts, and from it a cloud of fulphureous fumes con¬ 
tinues to exhale; and had not M. de*Luc been fearful of profecuting his refearches, it 
is more than probable.that he would have found it abounding with fulphur and various 
falts, as it is at prefent. 

The differences, therefore, between the ftate of the crater at the time it was entered 
by M. deLuC and at prefent are Induced to thefe; firft, that the narrow paflkp by 
•which he reached the bottom now'bo longer exifts - ; but that, on the other hand, the 
fides on the foujh-eaft are become lefs fteep, and afford a way to defeend into that 
gulph: fecondly, that the height of the crater is now much great^ than it was then,, 
as I found it to exceed a quarter of a mile, whereas when M. de Luc was there it was 
• not more than two hundred feetlaftly, that the furnace below the bottom burns 
much more violently at prefent, as may be inferred from the intenfe and almpft intoler¬ 
able heat I felt when 1 was there, which circumftance, had it exifted when M. de Luc 
made his obfervations, he certainly would not have failed to have mentioned* 
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1 do not mean to f ,fay by this that the fubterranean conflagration of the ifland in now 
more active or energetic ; fince it appears that the $tffeme heat, though not then felt 
within the crater, manifefted itfelf without, and :J even l\|he fea itfelf, which, as has been 
obferved, fmeked in feveral places near the ftiore, and was fo hot that the fifh all died ; 
circtirtlftances which did not exift when I vifited the ifland. 

M. Dolomieu, who was there feven years before me, could not go down into the era- 
ter, becaufe the' nang&v paflage by which M. de Luc entered no longer exifted, and the 
fides were too deep to admit of any delcent. The volcanic mouth, however, was then 
in the fame fituation, was large, of an oval form, and emitted, in a great number of 
places, Iplphureous acid and i’uffocating fumes. * s 

Yet within this fhort interval, very confiderable changes have taken place. The 
depth of the,crater, as far as my judgment could be formed by the eye, was then about 
a mile, the larger diameter : pf its mouth was half a mile, and that of its bottom about 
fifty paces. Whence it appears that the btiitom, fince that time, mult haveJbcen greatly 
raifed, and likewife have become narrower, while the <routh has been comiderably en¬ 
larged. From the edge of the crater, he threw into it large ftones, which, when they 
reached the bottom, he perceived fank in feme fluid, that could not be aqueous, fince 
it mull have been foon evaporated by the exceflive heat, but which he judged to be 
melted fulphur; as he in fatt faw that fubftance trickle down the fides againft whfch 
it had fublimed. With a good tefefcope he could difeover at the bottom two fmall 
pools, which he fuppofed to be full of the fame combuftible matter. He likewife ob¬ 
ferved that the fulphureous fumes which in the day time appeared white, were by night 
refplendent but placid flames that rofe above the mountain, and diflfufed their light to. 
fome diftance. 

When 1 made my obfervations at the bottom of the crater, though the fulphur flowed 1 
in many parts of the cavern, as I have already faid, yet it did not ftagnate in fmall pools 
or pits at the bottom ; nor did the fulphureous flames arife by night more than fome 
feet from the bottom. 

The changes which have taken place in the internal parts of this volcano, fince it was 
vifited.by the French naturalifi, have probably originated from fome later eruption; 
fince it is to that caufe that changes of any moment in volcanic craters are ufually to be 
attributed, .And in fa£t, according to the unanimous teftimony of the inhabitants of 
Lipari, it differed a very violent commotion in the month of March 1786 . After fub- 
terraneous thunders and roarings, which were heard over all the iflands, and which in 
Vulcatio were accompanied wuh frequent concttflions and violent fliocks, the crater 
threw out a prodigious quantity of fand mixed with immenfe volumes of fmoke and fire. 
This eruption continued fifteen days; and fo great was the quantity of fand ejedlcd, that 
the circumjacent places were entirely covered with it to a confiderable height; and, at 
a fma|L,diftance from the crater, to the ealt, there is Aill an eminence, of a conical form, 
half amiile in circumference, confiding wholly of thift pulverifed fubftance, and, as I was 
allured, entirely produced at this time. The aperture that mud then have been made 
in the bottom of the crater to difeharge fuch a quantity of matter, and the accumula¬ 
tions of that matter 4 u various places, mull; neccffarily have caufed great changes around 
and within the crater; one of which, without doubt, is the declivity produced in the 
fouthern fides, in confequence of which it is now poflibld to defeend to the bottom of 
the gulph; for we find that this long defeent is entirely compofed of fand. 

■ No lava flowed in this eruption, at lead not over the edges of the crater. With refpett 
to the lava of a vitreous nature which is found on the furrace on the northern fide of the 
mountain, and of which we have already fpoken, M. Dolomieu obferved that it exifted 
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by the quality and quantity of the dull that rifes in the fmoke, and renders it fometimee 
of an afh-grey colour, fometimesperfedly white, fometimes of a ccHour approaching to 
black, md fometimes entirely black. 

“ The following are the obf&vations I have made on this fubjed. When the wind 
is about to change to the firocco or fouth-eaft, or the eaft-fouth-eaft, or fouth-foiith-qjtft, 
the fmoke rifes lo denfe and black, in fo great a quantity and to fuch a height, ana after¬ 
wards dilfipates in fo black a dull as to ftrike the beholder with a kind of awe; and at 
the fame time fo loud a roaring is heard, frequently accompanied with a fhaking of the 
earth, as to infpire with dread even thofe long accudomed to thefe roarings and fhocks. 
But when the wind is on the point of changing to the north-north-eaft or north-north - 
weft, the fmoke rifes more flowly, is lefs denfe, and entirely white; and whtfn It is difli- 
pated, the duft which falls is extremely white. No fuch loud noife is then heard, nor 
any (hock felt; at lead I obferved none, nor can the oldeft inhabitant of this iftand re¬ 
member to have felt any. When it is about to change to the eaft or eaft-north-eaft, an 
explofion is heard in the body of the mountain, which foon after throw's out a little 
fmoke of a grey colour, of which colour are likewife the aflies that fall when the cloud 
is difperied. 1 he mountain in the mean time explodes and roars fo violently at inter¬ 
vals, that we frequently dread the fhock of an earthquake. Laftiy, previous to a change 
of the wind to the weft, the weft-fourh-weft, or weft-north-weft, vaft volumes of fmoke 
arife, of a dark afh-grey, approaching the colour of lead, and fo thick that when they 
difperfc they occafion a continued fhower of aflies.” 

On thefe obfervations of the Liparefe meteorolojfift, Signor Paparcuri proceeds to phi- 
lofophize, whether pertinently or not I fhall not enquire. 

I fhould think myfelf juftly to incur the imputation of rafhnefe, fhould I venture ab« 
folutely to deny thefe fads, without having fumcient rcafons fo to do; efpecially as they 
are fo precife, fo circumftantial, and faid to have been obferved upon the fpot. It be- 
fides does not appear credible that the Abbate Rofli would have publifhed thefe obfer¬ 
vations, had they been merely the fabrications of his invention, in a place where he was 
liable to be difgraced’by the contradiction of all his countrymen. I mull however 1 fay, 
with philofophic candour, that during my ftay of feveral weeks at Lipari, where I con¬ 
tinually had Vulcano before my eyes, the principal winds mentioned in this extrad blew, 
and particularly the fouth-eaft, the weft, and the fouth-weft; but I never obferved, either 
before they began, or while they continued to blow, any {bakings of the earth, or roar¬ 
ings, lofty columns of fmoke, or fliowcrs of afhes. Once only, when a violent fouth- 
weft wind was on the decline, the column of fmoke which iffued from the cavern of 
Vulcano increafed prodigioufly, and, from the refiftan£eof the agitated atmofpherie air, 
made fome fpiry windings ; but. when it had rifen fome poles above the upper edge of 
the crater, it began to grow thinner, and foon after entirely vanifhed. Though the wind 
ceafed to blow, this prodigious cloud of fmoke ftill continued to rife for feveral hours, 
I mull add, that 1 cnce remarked the fmoke of Vulcano to be extremely thin, and little 
in quantity, when a ft pong weft win€ blew; and that twice, when the air was perfectly 
calm, I obferveu the fmoke extremely copious and rifmgto a great height. To con¬ 
clude, after carefully noticing day by day every change that took place in the phenomena 
exhibited by Vulcano, during my ftay in its vicinity, I could perceive none which af¬ 
forded fupport to theic r amous prognoftics. I likewife enquired of the failors of Lipari, 
and frequently brought them to confefs that the fad did not accord with their affertidns. 
But, befidt-s that they did not agree among thcmfelves, they endeavoured to evade con- 
vidion by ail thofe cxcufes and pretexts which 1 have obferved fea-faring people never to 
v >et, to fupport their particular prejudices relative to the figns of good or bad weather; 
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to confequence.pf wbiqh,, they fometirpelbecome the vicUmsof their own credulity by 
Ur 8 feting fliipvrtero., > / ..♦»«$ **-, "•< 

.1 am not„hawever, fo, pofitive as to deny the wipe of t Jiefc pbfervationsTo know 
‘ with cercalnty.whet her any dirett relations exift betHeen the various fyggpnfcs of Vul- 
j^iu^nd: the changes of the attnofphere, it would be.neccjSary to refide for fome years 
m toat iOaodj a-place truly wild and defolate; and he who, like Empedocles at Etna, 
ihould go, to ere&Jtos dwelling there, in order to obferve the changes of the mountain, 
would nave no onirer companions than the rabbits which make their burrows on the 
fouthSrn fide of the ifland. 

Difregarding, however, at prefent the pretended relations, obferved by Signor Iloili, 
betw&n Volcano and the winds; if the accounts of the eruptions which then from time* 
to time iffued from its .crater may be relied on, we muft own that at that period the con- 
vulfions of this mountain were much more violent apl frequent than they are at prefent: 
a fa& which accords with the obfervations of M. d’Orville and Father Bartoli. 

Before I conclude my remarks on Vulcano, two things remain for me to notice, 
agreeably to the plan I have followed relatively to the other Eolian ifles. Fir 11, to fpe- 
cify the refults obtained by our common fires in thole kinds of rock which, liquefied by 
fubterranean conflagrations, have given birth to the ifland ; and, fecondly, to mention 
the notices left us by the ancient writers relative to Vulcano. 'i^ie former objeft of 
enquiry has been fufliciently dilcujjed, while treating of Stromboli, tfhere we have de¬ 
tailed the changes undergone in tfic furnace by porphyriiic rocks; fince, as has been 
already ihewn, rocks of a fimilar kind have furniihed the materials of which Vulcano is 
computed. We have therefore only to treat of the latter of thefe fubje&s. 

We are indebted to Thucydides for the firft account we have of this illand. He re¬ 
lates in his hiftory, that in his time Vulcanp threw out a confiderable flame by night, and 
fmoke by day *. 

Ariftotle, in his Treatife concerning Meteors, deferibes an ancient eruption ofWul- 
cano, a'part of which fwelled and rofe, with great noife, into a hill; which burfting, a 
■Violent wind iflued forth, together with fire, and fq great a quantity of aihes as entirely ' 
to cover the neighbouring city of Lipari, and extend to feveral of the towns of Italy. 
This‘eruption was (till vifible in his timef. * 

The interefting obfervations of Polybius relative to the number, fize, and figure of 
the craters of Vulcano, are likewife particularly deferving our notice. In his time there 
were three ; two tolerably well preferved, and one in part fallen in. The mouth of the 
larger, which was round, was about five iladia, or five-eighths of an Italian mile, in cir¬ 
cuit. • This crater towards the bottom grew gradually lefs, till at lall it was only fifty 
feet in diameter ; this part was one ftadium above the level of the fea. The form of 
the other two craters was the fame J. 

Such is the account of Polybius, as quoted by Strabo, who himfelf tells us of three 
operiSJ’gs or craters at Vulcano, from which flamed iffued, and ignited matters were 
thrown out, that filled up a part of the fea of coKiderable extent §, 

* T>» n/xfx KujXiixot'jHTX (‘Ttjst) kztvov. » 

\ E> ‘lifsi tfrvxiu nil; yn-;, xai cutm (not cfxo; ytta it puyulo,, tfnXJs xjsvyt jraXy, kxi rot 

C<|aAo, xat t vt T!p;a» emeryta, xat twit soXiv, hj •«» a TOf/u tcxrxt xxTi7.yfj.tri, u; i* 1 *,- r» i> IraX.* 

r»\iw tiXS; I.ib ii. cap 8. 

$ Ho\vCu< S« <«) t{»£» X(»t r,fx> tot jxi*'K*Ti t <fi/itx!wtt fiioiv tx jaffouf, th; is avuu ra, it ytytrotto 
Tffipiju at, irwri arttiion xat oTttyot it truvxysjrSxt u; xai’ a /3x5j; ittai to yix? vaXxjtmf rctiixat. 

btrab. lib iv. - 

$ Ej£tt htiiHt-tocK Tjiif, »£ at ix Tfton xj^rn{w«, IK ii tu fuy tfa xx» at ?Xoytf ata^t.arii, «i *’{Wxij£«iioe:rM nl<) 

rroXy ftt^o; tu ttofu, Strab. lib. vi. 
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From the two tatter paflfages we team, therefore, that ancicntl^here were in Vul¬ 
cano three burning mouths,^or more properly craters, and that one of-them was very 
large. A re we to conclude tha|,fnis larger crater was the'fame that at prefent exifts, 
arid \vhietffn|§e that time may have increafed its dimcnlions ? This may poffibly be the 
truth; and it may perhaps be equally fo, that of the three craters mentioned by Polybitts 
and Strabo, two ftill remained in the time of d’Orville, who found a Rouble burning 
crater*at Vulcano, though at prefent there is only one; the other tjiro no longer appear¬ 
ing, either becaufe they have fallen in, or been filled with earth by the rains, or poffibly 
have been covered by fubfequent ejections. 

From the text of Strabo it may be inferred, that in his time Vulcano eje£ted lava, 

' fince the bunting matter thrown out filled up a part of the fea of confiderable extent. 

Cal Has, in his Life of Agathocles Tyrant of Syracufe, relates that on a lofty eminence 
of Vulcano there were two craters, 1 one of which was three (tadiain circumference,-cart¬ 
ing a great light to a vaft diftance ; and that from this mouth burning (hones, of a pro¬ 
digious fize, were thrown out with fo great a noife that it might be heard to the diftance 
of five hundred ftadia *. 

If, therefore, we believe the teftimony of Diodorus and Fazelto, who, as natives of 
Sicily, have the beft claim to our attention, we have already feen, when treating of 
Stromboli, that the former a flier ts that both that ifland and Vulcano threw out fands 
and burning (tones ; and we learn from the latter, that Vulcano was in a continual 
(late of conflagration; and that from its gulph, which" lay in the middle of the ifland, a 
cloud of thick fmoke continually iflfued, while through the fiflurcs of the (tones, and 
narrow apertures, a pale flame arofe in the midft of the dark cloud f. ® 

Cluverius likewife affirms, that from the neighbouring fliore of Sicily he had himfelf 
obferved by night a fimilar fire amid the dar^ (moke J. 

And here it is proper, with Cluverius, to correct a miftake ofFazello, who, relying 
on Ae authority , f fome fuperficial writer, has been induced to believe tlut the ifland 
of Vulcano emerged from the-fea in the year of Rome 550, without refle£ting that, two 
hundred years before that period, k is mentioned, by Thucydides, and that Ariftotle, 
about a century after him, had deferibed one of its eruptions. The miftake has t been 
occafioned by the origin of Vulcanello, which about this time arofe out of the water. 
Pliny has remarked that when this ifland was thrown up, a great number of fi(h were 
found dead, and caufed the death of thofe who ate of them. 

The lame Fazello relates, that Vulcano was feparated from Vulcanello by a narrow 
channel of the fea, in which (hips might lie with lafetyand that this (trait was open 
iri’his time, but afterwards filled up by new eruptions of Vulcano §. 

The brief ftatement of fafts recorded by hiftory, when compared with the obferva- 
tionsof Bartoli, d’Orville, DeLuc, Dolomieu, and niyfelf, clearly proves that this ifland 

* 1 «rfu KsU»(, it Stxxrti rut irt(t uixi Xo£o» £4.r,Xo», if* tj xfxrrfi; um ivo, ut i irqof 1,-1 

rm irtfif^ir(m TfirrxSiOf, if fifinu $ryyo(, url IT< vcXw -mav iir,xat fvriTnot ivura lx TH ^xrualo; xtx^ifot-.ai 

Hxxvfoi XiOm eiirXiio^jyiSin tuu TnXixavro; fifo/not yimxi, xfi <irt Kinuxc^tx sixhx xxuesQxi rat n^on. Schulialt. 
in Apollon. Aigonaut. lib. iii. 

+ Hsec (Vucam Infala) in medio mari aquia circumfuta perpetuo ardet. EnimVero ex voragine, que in 
medio patet, jugiter ingentem fumi nebulam hodic eruftat. Intua vero per junfturas lnpidum, et canceller, 
anguftofque meatua exurena, funul, et palling ignis inter ipfam fumofam cabginem cmittitur. Hiftor. lib. i. 

f Hujufmodi inter fumofam caliginem pallentcm ignem egomet nodle e proximo littore Siculo defpexi.—- 
Ubifiip 

$ Vulcanellus tenuiflimo Euripo a Vulcania (Infill 1 ) recedit ..... Euripna ad x'atem ufque mcam 
petviua, ac fida navigiia ftatio, apnc, interjefh ex Vulcania; caminii cincrum aclapidum mole, pixclufua c<t. 
—Ubi fup. 
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is a volcano whickmay be compared to Vefuvius or Etijp, with refpeft to the changes 
in ks craters, the variety of its eruptions, and tts logger; or fhorter intervals of repofe j 
except tha^ from the want of aliment for its fires, lta^ejettions are Ms f|equ|pt and tefs. 

* copious. * ™ 

•' Ffpm the authorities above adduced, we perceive that the fires of this mountain are 
very ancient, jfmce they burned in the age when Thucydides flourifhed, or 475 years 
before the Chriftian%«ra. This ifland was then called HieraQhp «), or the facred ifle, 
as being facred to Vultan; for the inhabitants of the neighbouring iilands, as Thucy¬ 
dides informs us, perceiving it continually to flame by night, and fmoke by day, be¬ 
lieved it was the refidence and forge of that god *. It* is however extremely probable, 
that thefe volcanic conflagrations arc much more ancient than this period j as is the 
ifland where they are produced, which no doubt derived its origin from fire, though its 
formation is concealed amid the darknefs of the mod remote ages. 

The accounts here given of the prefent date of Vulcano, clearly fhew the miftake of 
Sir William Hamilton, who compares it to Solfatara near Naples; a miftake occafioned 
by his not having vifited the ifland. 

We have fpoken abo.ve of the opinion of many of the natives of Lipari, that it is pof- 
fible to foretel with certainty what winds will blow, from the different appearances of 
the fmoke of Vulcano. I find that the ancients likewife boafted the knowledge of the 
fame prognoftics. They inform us that before a fouth wind blew, the ifland of Vulcano 
was enveloped in a dark cloud, fo that Sicily could not be feen; and that when a north 
wind was to be expetted, a pure flame rofe high*above the crater, and the roarings were 
^fore violent; while a kind of I know not what middle fymptoms preceded the zephyr 
or weft wind. The various founds of the explofions likewife, and the different places 
where the eruptions began, the flames, and the fmoke, were all prognoftics of the wind 
which fhould blow after the third day. Such is the account of Polybius, who has been 
copied by all the writers who have fuccecded him f. 

Thefe prognoftics, however, which the Greek hiftorian probably received from the 
mariners, accord but little with thofe of Signor Roffi above cited, and ftill lefs with the 
phenomena obfervable in Vulcano at prefent; either becaufe fuch indicatory figns can 
no longer take place, now that the volcano is in a comparative ftate of tranquillity; or 
becaufe thefe boafted prediftions originated more in exaggeration and credulity than the 
faithful teftijnony of the fenfes. 

• 

* ii it ixum «* rn ‘fypa J; L ‘Hpatro; xaAxtuft. Thucyd. lib! flip. .j 

f ’K«■/ fitr s* ioto; srA«t», «>;Av* o/itj'AaSt) xala^iwSat xuxA.ii $r,n m{ trinity, ify nw EtxiAt*. xvJSit 

CamjSsii. ot»» St fiofix;, $Aoy* x*9 ap%; are rn Ai^Wo; xi*Tr;o; u; ijxtfiirflsu, xxi ixtj pgrijr&rt finfy;. 

Tor Si (tfufOt /Aivm rim i^uv Tafir. ix ti Sri m; Sizjofx; rut km ix is rroiu xp%irau m xrxQvinifiara, ui at 

xat at Aiyuut;, ZfOfftfxaitirSri xau ret it,- ifttpxt rpiTO* irxXit piiWonx anpier n\ur. Polyb. ajp. Strab. lib. vi. 
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PART THE FIRST. «i •* 

• OBSERVATIONS MADE ROUND THE SHORES OF THE ISLASfb., 

Unavoidable delays in making the circuit of the ifland.—The city of*Lipari and its harbour. 

'— brnenfe rock of lava ami glafs on which the cajilc of Lipari is founded.—Reafonsfor 
r ’ believing that the interna! part cf this rock is a true glafs.— Other proofs of the ancient 
exi/lence of Jirc in that place, derived from the pumices of the fame rock.—Our common 
fire ads on volcanic glajfes differently from the fitbtcrrar.ean pres.—Other ob creations 
made within the harbour.—Forphyritic lava of a beautiful red found in its vicinity — 
The author leaves the harbour, and makes the circuit of the ifland, precluding towards 
the North.—The enormous breaches made by the fea in the Jhcres of the Eolian iflands 
extremely favourable to the difeovery of volcanic products.—Another red porphyritic lava. 
— Extraordinary courfc of another lava—The Campo Bianco ('White Field),jo called 
frqyn the white pumices of which it is an entire mountain —Their different Jpccies de- 

• feribed in detail.—Analysis of thefc and other kinds of pumiaSs in the humid way. — Dif- 
cuffton of the different opinions relative to this kind of'Volcanic produfts.—The Monte della 
Caftagna compofed of vitrifications anc^cnamcls.—Properties of thefc. — Capillary vitrifi¬ 
cations.—Others which may be confidered as in a Jlate of tranfition from pumice to glafijj^ 
—Not probable that the glafs pffes into pumice, as fomq have believed.—Refcmblance am? 
difference of thefe two fubffanccs—Enumeration cf feme other kinds of glaffes, one of 
which greatly rcfembles what is called the Iceland agate, or gallinaceous Jlone of Peru. 
— Gla/f 'y lavas of tht Monte delta Cajlagna.—This mountain and Campo Bianco, with 
their environs, form a vitrified mafs eight miles in circuit.—This vitrification more exten- 
five in ancient times.—No charaderijlic fvgn of the exijlencc of the ancient volcanos on the 
fides of this mountain.—Indubitable proofs, howtver, that fame of the above-mentioned " 
vitreous fubjlances have flowed, and others been thrown up, from volcanic gtc/phs --Felt- 
fpars andpetrofilex commonly the bafe of thefe vitrifications. — Qucjlion, whether the vitre¬ 
ous parts, incorporated with or continued through the different lavas, owe their origin to. 
a more vehement adion cf the fire, or to their being more e-fitly vitrfiablc.—Singular phe¬ 
nomenon relative to this fubjM.—Univcrfal Jlerility of this extenfive vitrified trad.— 

'■fc Uncertainty of the rule which eflimates the dates of lavUs front'their being more or Iff 
converted into vegetable earth.—Multiplicity of lavas dccompofed by fulphureous acids, and 
vSriouflf Coloured by the oxyde of iron, found beyond the Monte della Cafilagna. — Decom- 

# pofttions of other lavas, occaftoned by the fame acids, and other enamels and pumices found 

on the fhores of the ifland.—Extremely minute fhoerls, and beautiful qu'artzcfe cryflals, 
0tid chalcedonies, originating from filtration, in fame decompofcd lavas.—Two large rocks 
in the narrow channel which divides Lipari from Vulcaho.—This channel in ancient times 
mujl have been narrower than at prefent. -fffionj, dure that it once did not exifi, and, 
confequently, that thefejwo ijlands formed am one.—Figure of the Monte della Guardia 
feen from the fea —Its rocks of lavas, pumices, and vitrifications.—Prodigious quantity of 
vitreous eruptions which compofe this mountain. * ' 

THIS ifland, from its extent, the city which renders it illuftrious, the number of its 

inhabitants, its commerce and agriculture, claims pre-eminence above all the others by 
. * which 
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which it is furroutidj 
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ifltmds. Nor is 


idid-, andwiich from it .derive the name of the Lipari ifhn 
it fefs hrtjjortant in’me eftimatijn of the nafuralift, from tfrfc quant*, variety and un- 

S fual beauty of the volcanic products it contains*. MFpoloinieu, during the four days 
e 'remained liere, gathered as anjpie a hnrveft* as wifnin fo ihort a times^puRI be ex* 
peftedafrom the moft difceming and indefatigable li'hologift; but it is eafy to conceive 
that he muft ftjll leave much to be difeovered in an ifland nineteen miles in circuit. 
During the eighteen d^ys that I remained thqje, I maj fay that the'fickle was never out 
of my hand; yet I will freely conftfs that I left behind me many a handful, which l 
would willingly have gathered, had this volcanic ifland been lefs dillant from ttiy home. 

For the fake of order in my account of the obfervafins I made in this ifland, I fhall 
firft flate thofe which occurred to me in making its circuit, and examining its fhores; 
and next, thofe I made in its interior, and in afeending its mountains. My remarks will 
thus, naturally, be divided into two parts. 


PART THE FIRST. 


Obfcrvatlons made round the Jhores of Lipari. 

IN making this circuit, that I might perform it completely, I employed more time 
than I had imagined it could require. Befides the time neceffary for remaining with the 
boat at a little diltance from the fhyre to obferve the different courfes taken by the vol¬ 
canic matters, in their way to the fea, when liquified by the power of the fire; befides 
that confumed in landing to examine thefe matters more nearly, and breaking them to , 
jneces with fuitabie inftruments, that I might colled and preferve them ; laftly, befides 
the time requifite to afeend or rtther to climb up, fteep rocks, cliffs, and precipices, 
which rofe from the waves, at the termination of the courfe of the eruptions; I was 
nor a little delayed by the obflacks which continually oppofed the execution of myde- 
fign. How often, when l attempted to profecute my intended circuit while the fea was 
calm and fmooth as the molt placid lake, have l been obliged to dtfift, and return with 
my boat, by a wind fuddenty rifing, either contrary, or blowing in upon the land, fo as 
to exp.ofe me to the danger of being driven upon- the fhore, and fhipwrecked on the 
rocks! Frequently, though the fea was fufficiently calm for a confiderable diilance, yet, 
where thecoafl: broke off, or funk in I found it running high, from the remains of a 
florm that had not long ceafed, or, as it is termed, an old ft-a, vvhi<9i my boat was un¬ 
able to encounter without gr«^u danger. Every one who is acquainted with the fea that 
furrounds the Enlian if]vs, knc;us how liable it is to fudden tempefls. 

The city of Lipari extends along the fhore in the form of an amphitheatre. Behiflfil' 
it rift* a chain of mountains; and in front is its harbour, formed by the hollowing in of 
the fea, which here divides the ihore. 1 omit to mention another very finau harbour 
to thtj fouth, only fit for the reception of fuch veflels as may be drawn up on fhore. 

I began my refearches in the harbour itfelf, under the caftle of the city, which is 
erefted on an immenfe rock of lava, that riles perpendicularly from the water, and is 
entirely deflitute of all vegetation except a few llalks o. the Indian fig *, which grow in 
its fiffures. ? 

This lava has for its bafe feltfpar, is ora fine and compact grain, of a fcaly fra&ure, 
dry to the touch, and gives fparks. like flint, with fteel. It is of a cinereous colour, in 
many places approaching to that of lead. It is full of an immenfe quantity of fmall ex¬ 
traneous bodies, which would be with difficulty diftinguifhed from the fubftance of the 


Ca&ua Opuntia, Lin. 
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lava on account of d^eir refemblance in colour, were they nflt little globes. This lava is 
joined to large maflefof glafs, which form a whole with' it, without any divifions of 
ieparafions in the middle. It therefore Ts the fame lava, which in foine peaces retain* 
it? naturrj a# in others is tranfinuted to glafs. This glafs in fome parts contains the' 
fmall extraneous bodies before mentioned, but in others it is pufe glafs. In general.it 
is extremely compact, of a dull black colour, and fra&ures rather in irregular pieces 
than in waving ftreaks, as is ufual with glafs. It has befidcs a kind of un&uofit'y to 
the touch, and even apparent to the eye, which is not obfervable in any other of. the 
moll perfect volcanic glaffes. Like the lava it gives fparks with fteel; Lut the lava is 
entirely opake, whereas the glafs in the angles and thinner edges, has a confiderable 
» degree of tranfparency. It only appears opake where it contains the minute globe*, 
which are particles of the lava. 1 hough the lava in the fraclures has not the luflre of 
the glafs of w hich it is a continuation, ye # t when cut and polilhcd, it is not in the leaft 
inferior to it in that refpeft. 1 poffefs feveral pieces, cut and polilhed, which are half 
glafs and half lava, and of which tfie different colours form an excellent contrail. 

An obfervation which I made relative to this kind of glafs appears to me too im¬ 
portant to be omitted. 

If we take a piece of this glafs, fix or feven feet in length, and four or five thick, 
and attentively examine it, we fhall difeover that it is marked with fmall grey veins pa¬ 
rallel to each other, which give it the appearance of being divided into ftrata or flakes; 
and if the point of a large pickaxe be itruck by a powerful arm into one of thefe veins, 

• and ufed as a lever, the whole mafs will fplit into two parts, from one end to the other, 
following the courfe of the vein j and with equal facility, by proceeding in the fame 
manner, may new divifions of the glafs be obtained 4 n the other veins, till the whole 
piece is divided into a number of plates proportionate to the number of veins: but if 
we attempt to divide them in any other part but the vein, they only break into fmall 
irregular fragments. 

■When we examine the face of one of the plates thus divided, we perceive that every 
vein confills of a thin leaf of earthy .and fcoriaceous. particles, which prevents the vitre¬ 
ous ftrata from perfectly uniting. The diredlion of thefe veins, which interfeS the glafs 
tranfverfely, is generally from above to below ; and it apjJfears evident to me, tKat the 
plates or feftions of glafs interpofed between the veins have been produced by as many 
different flowings Of the fluid matter. The formation of the earthy veins I conceive to 
have been as follows: the firft ftream, that is to fay the loweft of all, containing lighter 
aijd lefs fufible particles than the remainder of the liquefied vitreous matter, thefe floated 
dift'the top ; and the glafly current, cooling, produced, or rather left on the furface, a 
firft pulvecpus coating, which prevented the perfect union of the fecond current that 
fucceeded tne firft; and this fecond, containing fimilar fubtile matters, prevented in 
like manner the full adhefion of the third, and fo of the reft. Thus have fuccefiive 
flowings of the liquid matter produced the mafles of glafs we now fee, exhibiting thofe 
apparent veins, in which they may be fo eafily fplit. But as we fhall have occafion tet 
fpeak of other glaffes, in another place, we lhall then have an opportunity to refume 
the fubjedt of this peculiar texture. ^ 

Such were the obfervations I made on that rock, and fome fragments which had fallen 
down from it on the fhore ; fince, though it is compofed of hard lava ai;J glafs, yet# 
from the numerous fiffures in it, caufed by congelation, it has fuftained many lofies. 

In fa£l there is danger that it may become fo entirely ruinous as to occafion its fail, to¬ 
gether with that of the caftle it fupports. 


I cannot 
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I cannot difmif^his fribjed without mentioning certain circurgftar.ces which induce 
me to believe' that the infule of this rock is ona*f>rodigious mafs of glafs. The waves of 
the fea, ’ by inceffantly beatjng againft it, have cortffijied it in feveral plates, -but efpe- 
cially towards the middle, where they have formed a fpacious cavern; whicn,as the lower 
part of it is covered with water, I entered in my boat, and found that the fides were real 
and folid glafs. 

In other places, againft which the fea has daftied, and more or lefs broken the rock, 
the fame vitreous fubftance is apparent. If we afeend from the fhore to the caftle, in 
•more than one place near the road, which lies over lava, we fin<!*volcanic glafs In 
the fmall fquare, near the houfe of the commandant, we rind it rifing above the ground % 
in large pieces refembling fteps. Great maffes of it likewife projed from the ground 
within the city, in two places of which, having caufed the earth to be dug into, I found 
the fame glafs. • * ♦ 

All thefe fads and obfervations appear to me fufficiently to fupport my opinion, which, 
as I have faid, is, that the infide of this vaft rock is entirely of glafs. We perceive 
therefore that though on making the circuit of the other parts of the ifland, we fhould 
not be able fatisfadorily to afeertain its nature, thefe feels alone would be more fhan 
fufficient to prove it volcanic; and an intelligent though indolent traveller, who on ar¬ 
riving at Lipari fhould only take the trouble to go over the city, would perceive, in a 
few hours, what in many other countries, once fubjeded to the adioa of fire, he would 
not be able to difeover in a much greater number of days. 

But the indubitable teftimonies of the ancient exiftence of fire in this place do not 
conclude here. The vitreous fubftances are frequently accompanied by pumices which 
are, in fed, only an imperfed glafs. If we view the fteep maffes of glafs and lava, 
which rife perpendicularly from the fea, like a wall; we perceive that they are inter- 
fperfed with' different ftrata of pumice, from which, by the aid of a pole tipped with 
iron, fmail pieces may be broken off. On the fhore, however, we do not find it in any 
great quantities. 

This pumice is of two kinds, the one heavy and cbmpad, the other light aed porous, 
and both of a cinereous colour. The compadnefs of the former fpecies, however, is 
not fo great, but it may be broken into fmall pieces, and crumbled into powder between 
the fingers. It is dry and rough to the touch, is filamentous in many pljj^es, and crackles 
between the teeth; qualities appertaining to common pumices. Its ftrudure is not 
every where filamentous, but in fome places fo fixed that its fibrous texture cannot be 
difcemed. By the aid of the lens we perceive that it is of a vitreous nature, and (iifeover^" 
an infinity of lucid points, which we might take for very minute feltfpars, did not a 
careful examination with a good magnifier fhew them to be real panicles of %lafs. *-It 
cannot be denied, that this pumice is of the fame nature with the lava of the rock, 
fince we fee, in many places, the lava gradually lofe its folidity and finenefs of grain, 
and affume the charaders of this fpecies of pumice. 

The other kind is rather fcaly than filamentous, and its feales have a degree more of 
vitrification than the other; the confluence, likewife, of fome of thefe feales has pro¬ 
duced, in feveral places, fmall lumps of a ®ick glafs. It is, however, extremely light 
in confequence of the pores and vacuities with which it abounds. This pumice is 
fifuaily a continuation of the other, and, in my opinion, derives its origin from the greater 
degree of heat which it has fuftained. 

After having Examined, and attentively confidered on the fpot, this mixture of lava, 
glafs, and pumice which forms the body of the rock it appears evident to me that there 
have been feveral currents that have flowed down the fides, and, perhaps, from the font. 
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mit, of the contiguous mountain della Guardia, into the fea, ftnce the dtreflion of their 
defcent is found on that fide, and even^he filaments of the pumices,point towards that 
mountain. < a# 

If we e.xdpt thofe minute globules, 'which appear to me to be portions of lava, this 
lava, glafs and pumice, exhibit neither feltfpars, fhoerls, no| any other extraneous 
body; either becaufe thefe have been melted by the fire, or, perhaps, becaufe they never 
exifted in them. But in what manner this fire mult have a&ed in fufing thofe maffes 
of feltfpar of which the rock that fupports the callle of Lipari is formed, fo that this 
ftone fliould now Hive remained a fnnple lava, and now have paffbd into the (late of glafs 
or pumice, (hall be confidered in another place ; at prefent I (hall proceed to Hate other 
* fa£ls analogous to the fame fubjeft. 

The lava and glafs of the rock, when cxpofed to the furnace in fepara'e crucibles, 
^|fufed into a light grey glafs, the globules which before appeared in them meliing at the 
fame time. This glafs is incredibly porous. Though the crucible in which thefe fub- 
ftanccs were fufed was only filled to one quarter part of its contents, they fwelled fo 
much when in a Hate of liquefaction, that they role feveral lines above the edges of the 
crucible, and flowed over, down its fide 

. The two kinds of pumice, though both derive their origin from the fame feltfpar, 
which is the b.ife both of the lava and the glafs, aflbrd different rcfults in the fame fire; 
ilnce their volume inllend of augmenting is diminifhed, only retaining its former colour. 

The tumefaction or inflation of this glafs may, perhaps, excite feme furprife ; fince 
it implies a prodigious quantity of gafeous bubbles contained within it; whereas nothing 
of the kind is obfervable in it, when it is acted on by the fire. But we Avail fee here¬ 
after that this is an apptarance common to almoll all g fa Acs and compact volcanic ena¬ 
mels, and which I (hall confiJtr when I come to fpcak of the nature of the gafeous fub- 
ftanccs that frequently tumefy more or lefs different volcanic products: at prefent my 
objeft is on’y to Hate and compare tacts. J fhali only fay that I have never met with 
any thing fimilar in the re-fulion, not only of lommon factitious glafs, but even of that 
which is fometimes produced in the furnaces foj- baking bricks and tiles. A few years 
ago a large piece of glafs was put into my hands .which was laid to be volcanic, but of 
which I entertained doubts, fince, though in its great wdlfht and hardnefs it reicinbled 
the volcanic glafies, it diffe/ed from them in certain fpots and blueilh ftreaks, and in a 
kind of little ftaf? which feemed to indicate a principle of cryllallization in this glafs ; 
neither of which appearances I ever obferved in the glaQes or volcanos; and on a care- 
■ gfnl examination, to difeover with certainty its origin, found that this glafs had been 
’ brought from a tile-kiln. When re-rmlted in a giafs furnace it retained its former fo- 
licUty and compaftnefs, without exhibiting the fmalleft pore or bubble ; and inftead of 
fwelling in the crucible,-and afl'uming a convex fuperficies, it funk, and acquired a con¬ 
cave one. 1 have obferved the fame in two other fimilar glafies. 

The haven of Lipari forms a curve in the (hore, which to the fouth begins at the 
foot of the Monte Capifcello, and ends to the north-.ealt at the bottom of the Monte 
della Roi’a. After having therefore examined that part of the Ihore which is contiguous 
to the harbour, lying under the caltle, and on the right fide of Monte Capilcello, I made ' 
the circuit of the remainder of that curve to the bafe of Monte delh Rofa. The ob¬ 
jects which here attra&ed my notice were lirft a tufa above a lava, which the induJlry 
the inhabitants had converted into a ioil fuitable to finall vineyards; and next a.mafs o£‘ 
crags and precipices, partly fallen into the lea, and partly threatening to fall,. among 
which, befides fcorias of an iron colour, we meet with beautiful volcanjp breccias of 4 
lava of a pctrofilicepus bafe, and containing finall particles of glafs and- pumice., 

I cannot 
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I cannot think of this place without fhuddering at the dreadful danger to which I 
fliould have been expofed had I vifited it two days later. I was there on the 2ill of 
September, and examined the breccias which Bad f^len down on the Ihore, and thofe, 
much more numerous, and more deferving attentiorff which remained fell attached to 
the rugged declivity that defeends into the fea. On the 23d in the afternoon, almoft the 
whole of this declivity fell down with a dreadful craft. I was at that time taking my 
afternoon's nap in the houfe which had been politely appointed for my reception by the 
Conful of Lipari, and is fituatcd on the ftore of the harbour. The noife immediately 
waked me, and at fird l could not tell whether it was a violent clap 0/ thunder, an earth¬ 
quake, or the roaring of the waves in a temped. Iran to the window, and perceived 
that it came from the declivity I have deferibed, but could difeern nothing but anim- 
menfe cloud of dull by which it was covered. The noife, laded, perhaps, five minutes; 
and when the cloud of dud had fomewhat difperfed, I perceived it v.as occafioned by a 
prodigious quantity of Hones that had fallen down into the fea, and that a great number* 
continued dill falling. 

Two lenfations, on this occafiqn, mod powerfulfy affected my mind; the one of 
fhuddering and horror on reflecting that my destruction mult have been inevitable had I 
poltponed my vifit to this place two days and a half, and the other of fatisfaflion and joy 
at my fortunate efcape. 

The fall of fo great a quantity of doncs, produced a large longitudinal furrow in the 
declivity, and a linall indentation in the fea. The next day I procured feveral of theft 
ftones, and found that they were pieces of lava, partly of the horn-done bafe, and 
partly of that of feltfpar. The latter had a line grain, and feme tranfparency when in 
thin pieces; the former were of a coarfer grain, and opake. When I went in the boat 
to examine the part of the mountain wdiere thele dunes had fallen, I perceived that it 
was formed of loofe volcanic dones, which were very liable to fall from the deepnefs of 
the declivity, and I judged them to be fragments of lava, detached by length of time, 
from a more elevated rock, and afterwards accumulated below, at a little didance from 
the fea. . 

Having arrived at the foot of the Monte della Rofa, where, as I have faid, the har¬ 
bour of Lipari ends, I perdfived on tile ftore a (tone, which, front its Angularity, drew 
my attention. It forms a rock that in part riles above the fea, and in part is concealed 
by the water. There are alio feveral detached pieces of it which have been made round 
by the action of the waves.^ I, at fird, took it for a jafper. Its ground was of a blood- 
red colour; it gave fparks'ftrongly with deJ, was of a rather fine grain, and hadalmod 
the hardnefs of quartz. When I fird law it, it reminded me of the jafper I had 08*- 
ferved and collected at Schenmitz in Lower Hungary, under the hill Calvario, and of 
which fome fpecitnens are preferred in the Imperial mull-urn, it appearing'to tn<f that 
tilde two dunes were extremely fimilar; bi t on a more attentive examination, I per¬ 
ceived that this Hone was not iimple like the jafper, but of a compound formation, con¬ 
taining in it reddilh feales ot feltlpar, and ihoerls, which gave it the character of that 
kiiKl of porphyry which has for its bafe a hard horn-done. But is this porphyry in a 
natural date, or in that of lava r Lavasyif a red, and a bright red, colour, I confels, 

I had never before fecii, nor do 1 know that they have been obferved by any otlnr natu- 
r-alill; and l therefore doubt whether the detached red porphyry I found at Srrotnboli 
had ever fullered the action of the fire. It is true that many lavas near the Koves of 
Lipati a.id elkwhere have this colour, as we ftatl lee in the following chapter; but ' 
this ruffes frgm the decoinpofition they have luffered t by the force of fulphureous adds, 
and the action of iron : and I Until there fliew that the red colour (and the fame m ty be 

vot. v. y faid 
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faid of the white, green, and other colours) has only penetrated as far as the adion of thefe 
acids, and, confequcntly, the decompofition, has extended; but where the lava remains 
untouched by them, it ftill retains its natural colour, that is, either a grey or the colour of 
lead or iron, but without any mixture of rod. We do not, however, difeover any traces 
of decompofition in the production of which 1 now fpeak. After the molt careful examina¬ 
tion, 1 cannot exclude it from the number of true and real lavas; though, on the other 
hand, 1 am unable to affirm that its rednHs is an died of calcination, aS"is the cafe in 
other lavas, finceof this it dors not exhibit the flight eft indication. Wc mu ft here, there¬ 
fore, have recourfe to one of thole limitations which experience has obliged us to admit 
in many other rules ofphilofophy, which were at firll thought to be abfolutely general, but 
afterwards found to be fubjed to more than one exception. The reafons of fail on 
which J found my aflertion, that this porphyritic rock has palled into the ftatc of lava, are 
two: the great number of minute cells it contains in many parts of it, and the direc¬ 
tion of thofe cells. Where local circumftanccs are infuflicient to determine, the corn- 
patfl lavas rarely leave the enquirer in doubt whether they derive their origin from fire, 
as the fire has not fo changed them as to deftroy the, characters of the ftone from which 
they were produced. But it is not the fame with the cellular, fince it is known that 
their configuration can only be the effeit of aeriform fluids, put in motion by the action 
of the fire. This cellular conformation is found in the prefent ftone. The cells in 
many large pieces are fo numerous, as to occupy nearly one half of the volume of the 
ftona. The largeft are about five lines, and the fmalleft a quarter of a line; but be¬ 
tween thefe two extremes there are an infinity of intermediary fizes. It is worthy of 
Yemark, that thefe cells are not only fuperficial, but extend into the internal par„t of 
the mats, as is feen in fradures two or three feet in depth, which may ferve to obviate 
the objection that even ftones not of volcanic origin are fometimes cellular, fince it is 
known that their colls or minute cavities arc merely fuperficial, and originate from the 
corrofion of fome of their external parts, by the filtration of the rain-water. This 
proof is fupported by another ftill ftronger, taken from the diredion of the cells, which 
is the fame in all, as well in the pieces detachcd.from the rock, and deprived of their 
fharp edges by the waves, as in the rock itfelf. This diredion is every where found to 
be from the Monte della Rofa to the fea, as they form ellipfes more or lefs acute, the 
greater diameters of which are invariably in that pofition, and this greater diameter is 
frequently twice or three times the length of the lefs. This ftone, therefore, is not 
only a true porphjritic lava, but it is evident that it once flowed from the mountain 
above meniioned to the fea, and in its motion the naturally circular figure of its pores 
or cells was changed into an oval. I have alinoft always obferved the fame appearance, 
on a fmalle" faule, in re-melted lavas, and gLtTes. As long as the matter in fufion re¬ 
mains w ithin the crucible; the bubbles are orbicular, but become elliptical in that part 
of it which overflowing the edges runs down the fide of the crucible; and the greater 
diameter of thefe ellipfes is generally in the diredion of that fide. 

All the pieces of this kind of lava are not, however, of a blood-red colour; fome 
of them are of a duller red, though the component principles of both are eflentially 
the fame. 

This lava, when fufed in the furnace, doubled its volume, and its upper part afflimed 
a vitreous convexity, which was l'mooth, ftiining, femi-tranfparent, and of a greenifli 
tindure; but internally it was a very black vitreous fcoria, extremely porous, and fuf- 
ficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 

With thefe obfervations on this uncommon fpccies of lava, I Ihall conclude the ac¬ 
count of my tour round the harbour of Lipari, which may extend about two miles. 

1 2 According 
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According to my propofed plan, I was now to proceed to make the circuit of the ifland, 
which I did, taking my departure immediately from the foot of Monte della Rofa, and 
proceeding towards the north. , 

At the di/lance of fomewhat more than three hundred feet a lofty rock rifes from 
the fea of a horrid and dreadful afped, formed of large plates of /tone, feeblyifup- 
ported by projecting points, and appearing ro hang in the air, and threatening to /all, 
tfs many have already, the fragments of which are ll-en on the fhore. I muff candidly 
confefs, that, after the fall of the rock I have already mentioned, I approached this 
with no fmall dread. My ardour to make fume new h Vm-tries, however, triumphed ; 
and, as I was afterwards frequently obliged to rilk tnylelf in funilar fituations, in order 
to examine accurately the fhorcsof the ifland, I gradually acquired an habituai courage, 
and became almofl incapable of any idea of danger. I hope 1 may be pardoned this 
little digreflion. 

The Eolian ifles, efpecially Lipari, Fclicuda, and Allcuda, are, at their bafts, more 
or lefs corroded by the lea, which, there, is fo frequently in a {late of violent agitation. 
The lower excavations caufe the parts above them to give '.vay, and, in a feries of years, 
great mafi'es fall into the fea. To this the nature of the lava, which is full of cracks and 
filfurcs, confiderablycontributes; not to mention the influence of the humidity of the 
atmofphere, and other dellrudive elements. Large heaps of thefe fragments, in confe- 
quence, accumulate on the fhore, where they arc difperfed by the waves, and ^pake 
room for others, and thus a gradual diminution of the ifland takes place. 

Thefe corrofions of the water, thefe fifl'ures, and fragments of the flones and rocks 
are, however, peculiarly interefting to the enquiring naturalifl:, who, though he may 
make important difeoveries while traverfing the fummits and fides of volcanic regions, 
can never penetrate beyond the furfacc. The internal effects of the fire, the fubftances 
more or lefs modified by it, and fometimes prodigioufly changed, even to the entire an¬ 
nihilation of the character of the original {tone, and many other combinations produced 
in the fubterranean recedes, by this ever active element, can only be known by incava- 
tions and fradures which exceed the ftrength of man to effect, but which, to a certain 
degree at lead, are in many places produced by the fea. Of this we have already men¬ 
tioned fotne inftances, obferved in making the circuit of the fhores of the other iflands, 
and fhall adduce others in thofe which yet remain to be deferibed ; we have alfo a 
very remarkable example before us, in the half-de/lrovcd rock of which wc arc now 
fpeaking. • 

Above, it is covered with a riiick coating of earth, which prevents its true charade* 
from being vifible ; but on the IV're it may be very diftindly feen, and appears to be 
formed of a lava, in thick ftrata, taking an oblique direction to the fea. This lava is 
likewife porphyritic, of a petrofiliceous bale, containing cryttallized fcltfpars, and, like 
the other rock I have before mentioned, of a red, but rather a dull red colour. It is 
not in the lead porous, but extremely compad and folid, and is confequently extremely 
heavy, ar.d rather of a filiceous than earthy grain. It lies on the fhore in large pieces; 
the folidity and beauty of which, when well pnliflied, would render it a no lefs fplendid 
ornament in buildings than the porphyries which arc not volcanic. 

The degree of heat which fufes the other porphyritic lava is only fufficient to foften 
the prefent, and make it take the fhape of the infide of the crucible and adhere ftrongly 
to its fides. It then affumes a black colour, and lofes its compadnefs, becomes filled 
with fmall round bubbles. In a more intenfe heat, it melts into an enamel, in like man¬ 
ner black and filled with bubbles: the feltfpars, however, remain untouched, as in the 
enamel produced from the other porphyritic lava. 

y 3 
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Continuing my tour beyond the harbour and the porphyritic rock, I found the fea 
form a kind of bay within the land, round which a lew cottages are built, affording 
fhelter to a finall number of inhabitant? who live by the profits of a vineyard that but 
iU repays their labour. The name of this place is Ganneto; and above it is a current 
of j^va, of an argillaceous bafe, fimilar to that of the Arfo in Ifchia This lava is not 
continued without interruption, but, like that of Ifchia, broken, uneven, and here and 
there railed inro a kind of little hills. Its external appearance is, on a larger fcale, that 
of a field ploughed, with feveral furrow’s in an irregular direction, having'great hillocks 
and deep intervals between them. I have obferved this appearance in feveral other 
lava befule the prefent and that of the Arfo ; and the caufe of Inch a conformation 
may, it appears to me, be the following : It frequently happens that the lavas, when 
they How, me.-r with impediments in their way which ^bfiruct their courle. When, 
therefore, fueh an obftaele occurs the Puvam mull Hop,or its motion become flower; 
but this not taking place in the parts behind, they continue to flow and increale the 
quantity of the lava which fw ells'in that place, and, in confequeice of its contact with 
the cold air, loon lutes its fluidity, and is congealed into done. The liquid lava, in the 
mean tin e, takes its courle another way, if theobfla.de is infurmountahle ; anti if it 
meets with others, new ftoppages or retardations are the conkqttence, producing other 
tumours; and thus the lava in many places becomes full of hillocks. It may likewifo 
be, that the lavas llowing over places abounding with cavities, of which there are many 
in volcanic mountains, may partly fink into them, and thence afterwards rife fome- 
what above the former level, and thus produce the finall elevations which are here 
obfervable. 

1 had now continued my tour, in the boat, till I approached Campo Bianco (the 
White Field), diflaht three miles from the haven of I.ipari, and fo called becaufe it is 
a lofty and extenfive mountain compofed entirely of \v! ite pumices. When feen at a 
diftance, it excites the idea.that it is covered with fnow from the fummit to the foot. 
Almofi: all the pumices that are employed for various purpdes in l yrope are brought 
from this immenfe mine, and Italiab, French, and other veflVls continually repair hither 
to take in cargoes of this commodity : the captain of the {hip which had brought me 
to Lipari, had failed from Marfeilles to carry back a freight of this merchandize. I was 
not, however, actuated merely by thofe motives of curiolity that might induce any tra¬ 
veller to vifit this remarkable mountain ; I propofed to examine it with the eye of a 
philofopher and a natural!!!. * 

The pumice-ftonc, with refped to its origin, though univerfally admitted to be the 
product of fire, is one of thofe bodies which have divided the opinions of chemilts and 
naturalifbs both ancient-and modern. It may, in fad, be affirmed that it has given rife 
to as many hypotheles and extravagant fuppofitions, as the queltion formerly fo much 
agitated, relative to the nature of the yellow and grey amber. Without noticing the 
more abfurd of thefe, I.fhall only mention that Pott,'Bergman, and Demefte imagined 
that pumices were ainianthufes decompofed by the fire; Wallerius, that they were coal or 
fchiftus calcined ; Sage, that they were fcorified marles ; and, laftly, the Commendator 
Dolomieu, that they were granites rendered tumefied and fibrous by the adion of the 
fire and aeriform fubftances. 

The mol! effectual method to invefligate the truth in fo obfeure a queftion, appeared 
to me to make the moft accurate and minute obfervations on the fpot ; to colled and 
attentively examine the pumices moft fuitable to this purpofe, and to make further ex- 
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pcrlments on them after my return to Pavia; which practice I likewife obferved with re- 
fpe£t to the other volcanic products. 

C-impo Bianco is a mountain that rifes almofl perpendicularly from the fea, and which, 
feen at a dillatice, appears to be about a quartet of a mile in height, and above half a 
mile in breadth. No plants grow on it, except a few which bear no fruir, and fikewife 
grow on the tops of the Alps. Its Tides are ftreaked with a great number of furrows, 
that grow deeper and wider as they approach the bottom, and have been formed by the 
rains, which eaftly corrode and excavate a fubftance fo foft and yielding as pumice. The 
fea at the loot of it has likewife occafioncd great devaluations, by means of which we dif- 
covcred a large vein of horizontal lava on which the 1 ■ r z waves die away when the lea 
becomes calm. The formation of this lava was, therefore, prior to the vaft accumula¬ 
tion of pumices which reft upon it. 

On attentively viewing this prodigious rnafsof pumice, we loon percei.e that it is not 
one l'olid whole, and forming only one folio lmglc piece ; but that it is an aggregation 
of numerous beds or ft rat a of pumices, lucceftively placed on each . ther; whf h bed a 
are diftinguifhable by their colour, and in many places project from the mountain. 
They are almoft all dilpoled horizoirally, and their polition is not diliimilar to the ftrati- 
fications lo fn quenth met with in calcareous mountains. Each bed of pumice dot s not 
form a dillinct whole, which might lead us to fuppole that they had flowed at different 
intervals, and every current produced a bed or ftratutn ; but it confifts of an aggregate 
of balls of pumice united together, but without adhefion. It is hence evident tha* the 
pumices were thrown out by the volcano in a Hate of fufion, and took a globofe form 
in the air, which they preserved at the time of their fudden congelation. We find many 
luch eruptions of pumices in the Phlegrean Fields } as, for example, that which over¬ 
whelmed and burled the unfortunate town of Pompeii. The excavations which have 
been made to exhibit to view feme parts of that city, manifellly Ihew, that repeated 
ejections of fmall pumices in immenfe quantities from Vefuvius, have covered it with 
vaft accumulations of that fubftance, dilpoled in different beds cr ft rata. 

A great quantity of thefe Liparefe pumices, of a globular form, are firft met with on 
the Ihore near Campo Bianco ; but as I doubted whether the action of the waves might 
not concur to produce the roundnefs of their figure, I rather chofe to make iny obfer- 
vations on thole that actually formed the beds, which I did, by climbing up one of the 
fulcs where the afeent, though difficult, was not impracticable. Here I found pumices 
approaching, fome more fom*-* lei's, to the globular form, and of different fizes, i'ome 
not being larger than nuts, a»d others a foot or more in diameter, with innumerable 
fizes between thefe extremes. Though the ground colour of them all is white, in fome 
it inclines to yellow, and in others to grey. They Iwitn in water, do not give fparks 
with itcel, nor caufe the lcaft motion in the magnetic needle. Their fraCture is dry 
and rough to the touch, their angles and thinner parts arc (lightly tranfparent; and 
their texture in all of them when viewed through the lens, appears vitreous ; but this 
textura’has diverfities which it will be proper to fpecify. 

Some of thefe pumices are fo compact that the linalleft pore is not vifible to the eve, 
nor do they exhibit the lead trace of a filamentous nature. When viewed through a 
lens "with a ftrong light, they appear an irregular accumulation of fmall flakes of ice ; 
their compaftnefs, however, does not prevent their fwumning on the water. 

Others are full of pores, and vacuities of a larger fize, ufually of a round figure ; and 
their texture is formed by filaments and ftreaks, in general parallel to each other, of a 
ihining tilver whitenefs} and which, at firft view, might leein to be filken, did they not 
pref'ent to the touch the ufual roughneis of (he putpice. 
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Thefe varieties are not only obfervable in different globes of pumice, but frequently 
in the fame: it is therefore indubitable that thefe differences are not intrinfical and 
effential to the nature of pumices, but accidental, and arifing from the ad ion of aeri¬ 
form fluids, which, dilating them in many places; when they were in a Hate of fufion, 
nave produced that multitude of pores, and thofe filaments and fubtile ftreaks that de¬ 
note a reparation of the parts ; whereas the other pumices which have not been a&ed 
on by thefe gales, have preferred that compadnefs which rcfults from the force of ag¬ 
gregation. 

The fradures of the compad pumices are, in feme places, fhaded with a blackiflj, 
but at the fame time fhining tinge ; which, when carefully examined, is found to be 
caufed by a greater, though Hill a very flight degree of vitrification of the pumice itfelf; 
either becaufe the fire has there aded with fomewhat more force, or becaufe the parts 
were there more eafily vitrifiable. 

The pumices hitherto deferibed form one of the fpecics which the Liparefe fell to 
foreign traders. 

None of thefe, fo far as can be difeemed by the eye, or even with the afli fiance of the 
lens, contain any extraneous bodies; but were we too haflily to conclude that they 
really do not, we Ihould commit an error, as their vitrification by artificial means will 
prove. When kept in the furnace during an hour they become only more friable afid 
of a reddifh yellow colour; but when continued in the fame heat for a longer time, they 
condenfe into a vitreous and femi-tranfparent mafs, within which appear a number of 
fmall white feltfpar cryftals that were not vifible in the pumice, becaufe they were of the 
fame colour. The*'e (tones, however, are not feen in every pumice thus fufed ; either 
becaufe it did not contain them, or becaufe they have melted into one homogeneous 
mafs with the pumice. This is one of the many important cafes in which we are able, 
by tile means of common fire, to difeover the compofition of volcanic produds which 
had at firft been fuppofed to be fimple. 

But to render complete my enquiries relative to the pumices of Campo Bianco, it 
was nccefl'ary that I (hould not confine my refear’ches merely to the part of the mountain 
I have mentioned, but extend them to all the principal places where they might be found. 
This I did, accompanied by two natives of Lipaii, whofe affiftance was particularly ufe- 
ful to me, as they lived by digging pumice, and were well acquainted with every part of 
the mountain, and the difierent kinds of pumices it contained. It is impofliblc to de- 
feribe the difficulties I met with in thefe excurfions. We frequently puffed along the 
edges of the deep ditches made by the rain-water, at the hazard, in cafe of a falfe Hep, 
of falling into them, and not eafily getting out again ; or the Hill greater danger of 
precipitating into the lea. The dazzling whitenefs of the pumice, equal to that of fuow, 
increafcd my fears; for I made my excurfions in the day-time, when the fun Ihone, and 
was ftrongly reflected by thefe ftones. Every one knows that fnow, befides dazzling 
the fight, is accompanied with the inconvenience, when it is deep and has lately fallen, 
that the perfon who walks on it finks into it to a greater or lefs depth : and the fame 
inconvenience is experienced from the pumice, which in many parts of Campo Bianco 
is reduced to a powder feveral leet deep, and, when the wind blows on it, finks in on 
one fide, and is heaped up on the other. All thefe difficulties and obftacles I however 
furmounted, animated by that ardour which infpires the philofophical traveller, and en¬ 
ables him to brave the greateft dangers, and luch as can only be known and appreciated 
by thofe who have engaged in fimilar undertakings. I can affirm, therefore, with great 
fatisfaclion, that with the affiflance and guidance of the two Liparefe, there was no corner 
of the mountain that I did not vifit; and when I reached the fummit, and faw that it 

joined 
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joined another mountain, the foot of which was in the fea, and which was, in like man¬ 
ner, compofed of pumice, I extended my researches to that iikewife, and examined the 
different fpecies of pumice it afforded, or rather which corhpofe a very confiderable part 
of it. I (hall proceed to doferibe them feverally, tvith as muc*h brevity as poflible.,, 

I (hall firft mention thofe which conftitute a branch of commerce at Lipari, and are 
applied to various purpofes. One of thefe has already been Sufficiently deferibed: I 
fhall only add, that it is found in confiderable quantities in Campo Bianco, but iblely in 
detached pieces, and not forming currents or veins; whence it is evident that it ha* 
been eje&ed from the volcano, and has not flowed in the manner of lava. 

The fecond fpecies is cut by the labourers in parallelo; ipeds, about twenty-two inches 
long, and eight broad. This pumice is of a dark dirty colour, contains no extraneous 
bodies, gives a few l'parks with fteel, and is fo light that fume pieces of it will float on 
the water. It is formed by agglomeration of pumiceous bubbles, which are, as it were, 
conglutinated together, and incline more or Ids to an oblong figure. To detail their 
various fizes would be ufelefs prolixity. I fhall only Say, that from She very minute, 
and, if 1 may fo term them, infinitefimal, they increafe in fize till fome of them exceed 
an inch in diameter, though the latter are lefs numerous than the former. They are 
all extremely friable as their Sides are very thin, and always femi-vitreous. The glafs 
of many of them is white, and has fome transparency, but in others is dull, and ahnofl 
entirely opake. 

As I do not know that this fpecies of pumice has ever been deferibed before though 
it certainly well deferves attention, I would wifh my defeription to be as clear and expli¬ 
cit as poflible. It has been already faid that many lavas, and other volcanic productions, 
on re-fulion, become cellular. To apply this to the pumice in queflion would be an 
error. A lava, which has undergone this change by the action of elaftic gaffs, continues 
to form one whole, though interrupted by thefe multiplied pores. The pumice of 
which I now fpeak is principally formed by an accumulation of fmall vitreous veficles, 
which attach themfelves to each other while they were yet Soft from the a£tion of the fire; 
and which, from their globofe figure, not adhering except in a few points, have left 
many vacuities very vifible in the traclure of the pieces. The labourers who dig thefe 
pumices, after they have Ihapcd them into-parallelepipeds, take them on their backs and 
carry them down to the fliore, whcic they pile them up in large heaps, to be read” for 
Sale when opportunity fhall offer. We are not to imagine, however, that this fpecies 
of pumice is to be found in qyery part of the mountain : the workmen, to lmd what 
they call the vein of it, are obliged to make great excavations, and frequently with¬ 
out fucccfs, which, as they told me, in this cafe, as in lilhing for coral, oiten de¬ 
pends on chance. When they have found the vein they dig it, following its direction ; 
in which laborious employment a number of men are occupied for whole weeks, the vein 
being fometimes a hundred and fifty, two hundred, or even three hundred feet long, 
and large in proportion. Thefe veins are called FaragHcni. I have examined them, 
and fatisfj^d myfelf, that the accounts 1 received were true. Pumicc-duff, and large 
heaps of the firft fpecies of pumice, with fome fcattcrcd vitrifications, ufually cover 
thefe veins, which, when viewed with the attentive eye of the naturaliil, give reafon to 
believe that they arc long tra&s of pumice, which once flowed in a liquid Hate. 
Their bubbles, frequently lengthened in the direction of the vein, feem likewile to prove 
the fame. 

M. Dolomicu, who firft fuggefted that many pumices have flowed in currents like 
lavas, obferved that at Campo Bianco the lighter pumices lie above the heavier; in the 
fame manner as in the common currents of lava the porous lavas occupy the higheft 

place. 
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place. I have certainly obferved this difpofition; hut fometimes it proves fallacious: 
for .if the excavation be continued below the vein which forms the fecond Tpecies-of pu¬ 
mice, we frequently again find maffes of extremely light and pulverulent pumice. 

# Tfij# fir ft aftion of the fire of the furnace thickens the fides of the vitreous veficlcs, of \ 
' the fecond fpecies, and diminiihes the internal j&res. A longer continued heat entirely* 
annihilates the pores, and changes the pumice into a fixed, obfcure, homogeneous, and. 
hard glafs, which gives fparks plentifully with fteel. . . 

The thir^.fpecies is likewifean object of traffic with the natives of the ifland, who dig 
it in the fame places where they find the fecond j and, in like manner, fhape it into pa- 
rallelopipedons. This is likewife an aggregate of bubbles, but differing from thofe of 
the former in feveral refpeCts. Thofe, as we have feen, are conglutinated together in 
fome points, while they are leparated in others, fo that we can frequently detach them 
without breaking ; while thefe, on the contrary, are fb incorporated- by different folid 
points, that if we attempt the reparation of one, we break the others that are-contiguous. 
Here the elaftic gafes, inverting the pinnace-ms fubltance in feveral points, have ex- 
panded it in every part into tumours and cavim-s, nearly as we fee in railed and baked 
pafte. It is worthy remark, that frequently when v-e break one veficle, we meet with 
another witliin it, and concentrical. There is likewife another difference between thefe 
two pumices. The veficles of rhe fecond fpecics are all more or lefs vitrified ; but many 
of the third fhew no figns of vitrification, are extremely friable, and of a pale red 
colour. 

1 This pumice, though doftimte of any fibrous texture, is fpecifkally lighter than water. 
To obtain it, large pieces of white pumice, of the firft fpecies, in which it is enveloped, 
mult be removed ; and it connnonlv lies in long tracts, in the direction of which its ve¬ 
ficles are fometimes lengthened, wliich may induce us to fufpeCt that this likewife, when 
it was liquid, formed fir,all currents. It contains no extraneous bodies. 

In the i unrice it cm denies into an oblcure mafs of glafs, almoft opake, but little po¬ 
rous, and infticientlv nr.ret to give fparks with fteel. 

Thefe are tl.e tiuce kinds of pumice wliich. the people of Lipari dig for fale. The 
firft is employed in polishing liiiferent fubftawccs, and the other two are ufed in the con- 
ftruttion of arched vaults, and the corners <rf buildings, 'i'here arc, however, other 
fpecies which defeive the attention of the naturalift, and which I (hall here proceed to 
deferibe. 

Oa Campo Bianco, and in its environs, we find a fourth fpecies of pumice, of a fila¬ 
mentous and extremely black texture. It is rough to t the touch, fcarcely at all porous, 
fo heavy as to fink in water, ?nd gives fparks moderately with fteel. This pumice like- 
wifg, contains no extraneous fubfttmees. 1 hough when viewed in the mafs it appears 
-entirely opake; its filaments when detached, and examined by a ftrong light, appear to 
be tranfp irtrt, and only dark from their black colour. The fecond and third fpecies 
are vcrtcul ir ; but in this there are not any vertcies. The threads or filaments of which 
this fourth fpecies is comp Ted have all one direction, which is that of the current. It 
■is here neceifary to obferve, tint though this bl-ick pumice is found fcattetrd on the 
fides of Campo Bianco, in a rock which defeen's almoft perpendicular v into the fea, 
it forms an entire vein nimoti. imrizontal, which enlarges from the breadth of feven feet 
to twelve, and s abort* lixty fi'et ia length. It we here examine the ftrucfture of this 
pumice, we fiiaii find th.r, ' '* f, .k*s h *ing filamentous, as we have before deferibed it, its 
filaments p refer ve a paralielifin among themfelves, and the direction of them all is from 
the mountain to rho fe.; there can therefore be no doubt but this vein may be court- 
dered as a true current of pumice. 


I was 
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I wasatfifft incHn«it6 beli«»e'that the black colour of thiapuraice proceeded from 
iron, but afterwards fcfpeOed that it was rather the effefir of’a bituminous fubftance, 
from the ftrongfcent of bitumm which it emitted on rubbing mo pieces of it together; 
and my fiifpkidn was afterwards confirmed by its Idling its black,, and acquiring, a white 
colour, by remaining a fhort time ingfie furnace: on a longer continuance it Becara? a 
vitreous pafte. 

But among the different productions of this nature, there is none which more merits 
attention than that of which I nmp proceed to fpeak, and from which originate no fmall 
part of the pumices of Campo Joianco. This is a lava, with a feitfpar bafe, which is 
found over the whole mountain and its environs, rifiug in rocks and crags of an enor¬ 
mous fize. It is of a grey colour, of an appearance between filiceous and vitreous, with • 
a confidence or grain lefs fine than that of quartz, having a fmall degree of tranfparency 
in the angles, and fufficient hdrdnefs to give fparks with deel. On attentively examin¬ 
ing this lava, we may didinCUy perceive in it the-gradual tranfition of the lava into pu-* 
mice. In many pieces of it we find the 'external appearances above defcribed. In 
others the lava begins to foften, and become friable and-rough to the touch, but without 
lofing its filiceous-vitreous appearance. In many others we difcover the commence¬ 
ment of the pumiceous character. Some fmall cavities in this lava exhibit minute 
groups of fibres, of a filvery whitenefs,flight, extremely friable, but only difcernible by 
the lens. Thefe crackle between the teeth, and rub to powder under the finger ; but, 
at the fame time,- fhew they*have a rough grain, and, in a word, prove, by the m&ft 
indubitable marks, that they are real pumice. On breaking other pieces, the groups 
or clufters of fibres are found more fixed and large, fo as to occupy a great part of the 
lava, which becomes lighter even where there are none of thefe cluders, fince its tex¬ 
ture becomes thinner, though not at all porous ; and here the nail only is fufficient to 
Icratch and break them, and the eye accultomed to pumices recognizes the chara&eriftic 
marks of that fubftance, though they are not fo apparent as in the filamentous aggre¬ 
gates. Ladly, it is not uncommon td find mafles of lava, which on one fide retain the 
characters of feitfpar, and on the other are changed into the firft fpecies of pumice, en- 
tirelyjrefcmblirtg it in colour, lightnefs, ftrufture, and its other exterior characters. In 
this pumice we iikewife perceive many cryflallized feltfpars, fuch as we find them in the 
generative lava, and feemingiy not at all injured by the fire. 

We thus clearly difcover the origin of the firft defcribed fpecies of pumice. I muff 
here remark Iikewife, that thefe mafles of lava, even where they do not appear pumi¬ 
ceous, if they are triturated aty! pulverized, produce a powder refembling in every re- 
fpeCt, the whitenefs of its colour not excepted, that which in iinmenfe quantities covers, 
and lies deep in the mountains, and which is produced from the pumices of the firft fpe¬ 
cies. The furnace reduces this pumice to a kind of glafs, refembling that-obtained from 
the firft fpecies. 

All thefe circumftanccs concur to prove the identity of this pumice derived from the 
feltfpatipwith that firft defcribed. I fhall only obferve, that if the greater part of this 
kind orpumice has not formed currents, but been thrown out at different times in de¬ 
tached pieces from the volcanic furnace, as has been before remarked, another portion 
has aftually flowed ; that, for inftance, which in many parts of Campo Bianco is united 
to the feltfpathofe lava. 

This lava, however, merits to be confidered in another point of view. Hitherto we 
have only noticed it as the original bafe of pumice, but we fhall Iikewife find it produc¬ 
tive of glafe; To be convinced of this, we have only to examine foine other pieces from, 
the fame mountain} fome of which, without lofing the appearance of the feitfpar, begin 
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to affiime the veins of glafs, and are at the fame time ftHedWb innumerable fatal! babies, 
that are Hkewife vitreous. But this gktediffers frona t^t of thepumicee b^being qjore 
perfe&, and more tranlparent? lor other pieces the bubbles are larger, ahd the fmall 
vitreous veins more numerous. Oh breaking a large ms^£s, or following the large veins, 
we find in fome parts groups'of feltfpathofe lava, 4 % others, pieces of veficular gTafe, and 
in others folid glafs. - 

But whence has it happened that the fame rock in fome places has been changed into 
pumice, and in others has become glafs ? fince, th&gh the greater part of pumices are 
vitreous, their glafs is far from being fo perfect as thafla queftion j which iikewife dif¬ 
fers from the pumices in this, that though it forms veficular mafles, thefe mafles have a 
hardncfs that can never be compared with the ufual friability of pumices. 

The origin of this difference, it appears to me, may be explained as follows: a certain 
degree of heat has produced a femi-vitrification in the feltfpar, which has changed it 
into pumice. Such a degree of heat therefore was only lufficient for the production of 
this (tone; but a ftronger, or perhaps a longer continued heat, has produced a complete 
fufion, that is, a perfect glafs, fometimes abounding in bubbles, from the abundance of 
the gafeous Jubilances with which it is penetrated. 

Seven varieties of thefe cellular glaffes, which are all of a cinereous colour, having 
been expofed for feveral hours to the furnace, on their re-fufion, were reduced in vo¬ 
lume, and the new glafs was confequently deprived of that multitude of pores it before 
contained. * 

But to return to the pumices: we have now' afeertained that there are four fpedes, of 
which Campo Bianco and its environs are principally compofed. 

It may perhaps be objected, that the fecond and third fpecies which I have deferibed, 
do not properly belong to the clafs of pumices, as they are both veficular $ whereas one 
of the characters of the pumice is the filamentous texture. 

1 admit without hefitation, that many pumices ufed by artifts to polilh different fub- 
ftances have this character ; but others, employed foe the fame purpofes, and perhaps 
in equal quantities, and which no perfon has ever doubted to be pumices, have no fen- 
fible trace of filaments. Of this every one may convince himfelf by an infpeCtioa of 
the pumices ufually fold. Befides, even thofe that are filamentous do not conftantly 
retain that character; of which the firft fpecies furnilhe6 numerous examples. Of this, 
large maffes are found on the fliore, cut by the natives into pieces for fale; among 
which I have obferved that, though many pieces have the filamentous texture, there 
are many others which have it not, either externally or internally. The fame I obferved 
in many of the fcattered pieces with which the mountain abounds. If, therefore, the 
filamentous texture be not a character effential to the pumice, I do not fee why the 
(tones of the fecond and third fpecies Ihould not be confidered as true pumices, fince 
they bear all the other marks by which the pumice is characterized. It may be added, 
that at Lipari, and in commerce, they are denominated pumices, and names adopted by 
rhe arts ought not to be changed without abfolute neceflity. ^ 

From thefe obfervations, made at Campo Bianco, we begin-to obtain fome light rela¬ 
tive to the origin of pumices, fince we have feen that thofe of the firft and fifth fpecies 
have the feltfpar for their bale. The fame has Iikewife been (hewn of the others con¬ 
tained in the rock on which the caftle of-Lipari is built. We (till, however, remain in 
uncertainty with refpeCt to the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, from their being ajways 
found in the ftate of complete pumice, and never met with in thofe ftrata or maffes of 
lava, which, by (hewing the firft principles of thefe pumices, might enable us to difeover 
the (tone from which they have originated. To attain this difeovery, it was therefore 

7 neceffary 
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neceflary to. analyse the^e three fpecies by (he bumid ipethod; and though the bafe of 
the nrft and fifth fpecies* as alfo of that from the rock of the caftle of Lipari, was fuffi- 
ciently evident; 1 yet, for the greater certainty*, refolved to fubjed thefe likewife to the 
to fxrbe analyfis; and, while employed ggr this operation, determined at the fameftime to 
make limilar experiments on fome pumices of other countries; that, for inftance, which 
is found in fmall quantities in the Arfo in the ifland of Ifchia, and two other kinds from 
the ifland of Santorine in the Archipelago, a country certainly volcanic. Both the latter 
fpecies are white, and float in water j but the texture of the one is compad and equable, 
and that of the other full of pores, and extremely filamentous. 

The following are the refults I obtained: 


Firjl Species of Campo Bianco. 


Silex 

... 

60.3 

Alumine 

m m 

33 

Magnefia 

m m> 

6 

Lime 

m m «* 

6 

Iron 

m m m 

Second Species. 

3 

Silex 

... 

80 

Alumine 

. . 

6 

Magnefia 

• «• 

3 

Lime 

. 

4-7 

Iron 

m m 

4.8 

* 

Third Species. 

' 

Silex 

*■ m 

80 

Alumine 

■ m — 

4 

Magnefia 

- • • 

2 

Lime 

• — 

4 

Iron 

• “ • 

Fourth Species. 

5-3 

Silex 

— m 

84.5 

Alumine * 

m m 

4 

Magnefia 

• 

• m 

3 . 

Lime 

m m 

2.1 

Iron 

m m 

* 4.2 


As this fourth fpecies emitted a bituminous odour) before I analyzed it, I fubjeded 
it to diftillation, in a fand heat; from which 1 obtained a few drops of petroleum that- 
fwam ot|*he water which had colleded during the operation in the recipient of the re- 
tort containing the pulverized pumice. 


Fifth Species. 


Silex 

- 61 

Alumine. - 

• 22.7 

Magnefia . *. 

- 6 

Lime 

’ 5.8 

Iron .. r 

3 


Z 2 


Pumur. 





A / 
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... :■ ; .:> 

' Srlex • \ m :' ' ' •' • * •''■ 

Alfunine ’ ' '£** /.$•£ : *•« 

Magnefia - ** 


Lime 

Iron 


* 4 > 

’ 5 * - 
*3 
2 


* Pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia. 

Silex • - - "■ 54 

Alumine «. - 26 

Lime - 3 

Magnefia - - 8.2 

Iron - , 7 

Firji Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex - - 66.8 

Alumine - - 4.2 

Magnefia - - 147 

Lime - - 11 

Iron 3 

Second Pumice of Santorine. 

Silex - - 69 

Alumine - - 3 

Magnefia - - 19 

Lime - - 6 

* Iron - - 2 


* ,t 4 ( 

■■.••• ' 
i ’ ..i. ■. 


4.. , Vi 




From thefe refults it appears that the component principles of the firft and fifth fpe- 
cies of pumices of Campo Bianco, as alfo that of the rock of the Caftle of Lipari, per« 
feftly refemble thofe obtained by the analyfis of various feltfpars made by different che- 
mifls ; among others, by Mayer, Fabroni, Heyer, Weftrumb, and Morell. 

The fame agreement would be found in the fecond, third, and fourth fpecies, were it 
not that they contain a greater, quantity of filex, and lefs«of alumine; which, however, 
does not appear to be a fufficient reafon for excluding die feltfpar from thefe three pu¬ 
mices ; both becaufe I know no other ftone hitherto difeovered, and chemically ana¬ 
lyzed, to which the/e component principles can be more properly referred than to the 
feltfparj and becaufe, the fpecies of that ftone being extremely numerous, it cannot ex¬ 
cite furprife if fome fhoufd differ a little from others, in the quantities of their conftituent 
parts, which is the cafe in every kind of ftone. . « 

With refpfeft to the pumice of the Arfo in Ifchia, it appears evident from is compo¬ 
nent principles, that its bafe is a horn-ftone, from which the current of'lava likewiie 
derives its origin. 

Laftly, with regard to the two fpecies of pumices from the volcanic ifle of Santorine, 
it appears, from the analyfes adduced, that their bafe has beerr an afbeftus, or at leaft 
fome fane analogous to the afbeftus; of this we (hall be convinced, if we compare'thefe 
two analyfes with thofe made by Bergman of different kinds of the afbeftus * ■. 

* OpufC Pbyf. Chess, torn, iv, / , 
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r Ifww-now proceed toconfider the various opinions relative to the oggin of pumices, * 
and examine them by the.'fe£tenowftstfed, (hail certainly fold that the hypothecs of 
the Swedifti chemift, as alfo of Pott ana Deraefte, that pumices originate from the af- 
beftlis, is not tjdthout foundation; it is gply erroa^pui in fuppofiag that they are pro¬ 
duced froth that exclufively; fince it fils been ihewn, that the bate of the pumices of 
Campo Bianco, and the roclj of the Caftle of Lipari is a feltfpar, and that of tne pumices 
of the Arfo is a horn-ftone. A . * 

I Forefee that feme will with difficult be perfuaded, that the pumices of any volcanoes 
have for their bafe either the afbeftus or the amianthus, fince thefe two inagneftan 
flones are rare, and only found in lYnalt quantities. Bui this is a miftake; for we know', 
from the information of naturalifts and travellers, that they are both found in many coun¬ 
tries; as in the iflands of the Archipelago, in Afia, in Perfia, and Tartary, not to mention 
Savoy, Switzerland, and Italy. It is likewile certain that the afbeftus is found in fome 
countries in fuch abundance that whole rocks are entirely compofed of it, as in Siberia. 

I have fome large pieces of afbeftus, with parallel fibres, of a greenifh grey, and difficult 
to feparate, which were brought to me a few years ago by one of my pupils from Chia- 
venna, fn the country of the Grifons, and taken by himfelf from Mount Ufchionc, near 
his native place, which is full of this fpecies of ftone. 

When we fpeak of pumices with an aibeftine or amianthine bafe, it is always to be 
underftood that the volcanic fire which has produced them has been excefiively power¬ 
ful ; fince we know, from the experiments of D’Arcet, Sauffure, and Ehrmann, hoW 
obftinately thefe fiones refill: the fire of the furnace when raifed to an exceflive degree 
of heat. The albeftus of Chiavenna, the Genoefe territory. Savoy, Corlica, and other 
countries of Europe, after 1 had kept them a long time in a glafe furnace, (till conti¬ 
nued refractory, having only loft their yielding confidence, and their flexibility. 

From the great affinity between fome ferpentines and the afbeftus, I cannot hefitate 
to believe, that fhould the furnace of a volcano be fituated among the former, they 
would likewife be converted into pumice. 

I cannot, however, by any means, fubfcribe to the opinion of Wallerius, that pumices 
are coal or fchiftus calcined ; nor to that of M. Sage, that they are margacequs fcorke; 
for, with refpett to the former, we have feen that pumices are not in a ftate of calcina¬ 
tion, but of vitrification; and with regard to the latter, inlpedion alone is fufficieat to 
fliew the effential difference between pumices and fcorke. 

It now remains to fay a wo«i of the opinion of M. Dolomieu, who fuppofes pumices 
to originate from granite. This naturalift having examined with the greateftsattention 
the pumices found in the places which 1 afterwards viiited, efpecially thofe that had un¬ 
dergone the leaft alteration from the fire, fince thefe are moil likely to preferve fome 
charafters of their primitive bafe, made the following obfervations : 

Firft, he found in fome a refidue of ordinary granite, that is, quartz, mica, and felt¬ 
fpar ; and remarked that thefe three fubftances, which, according to him, ferve iuter- 
ch&ngeaJtfy as a flux one to the other, had acquired, by the action of the fire, a lpecies - 
of vitrification, of a middle nature between that of enamel and that of porcelain, and 
which might be compared to that of a fritt, fomewhat inflated. 

Secondly* he obferved, that they gradually aflinne the fibrous and porous texture, 
and the other qualities of pumice $ whence he concluded that the granite and granitous 
fchiftus are the primitive fubftances, which, by the aClion of the volcanic fire, pafs into 
the ftate of pumice, n: : • - 

On my firft arrival at the mountain of pumices, I was, as may be fuppofed, defirous 
to afeertain the truth of this difeovery; and not being iuccefsful the firft time, I returned 

again 
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again soother dpy; And this fecond vifit proving as little fatitfa&ory as the former, I 
made two others, but with the fame ill fuccefs. I examined with the greateft cate every 
comer of Campo Bianco, and every other part flPLipari where pumices are to be found} 
and as it,was only neceffary to hatfteyes to difcover immediately thefe gnodtous rocks, 
changed more or lefs into pumices by the action of the fire, had they eaufted; I (hall 
fey, with the freedom of a philofopher, that I was frequently tempted to believe that 
. none were any longer to be found, here, becaufp they had all been carded away by the 
Krench naturalift. ^ 

I do not, however, mean abfolutely to deny the truth of this difcovery (and indeed 
how can it be doubted,, when M. Dolomieu aliens that he has fent to feveral men of 
learning fpecimens of thefe granites, which have gradua’ly pafled into the (late of pu¬ 
mice). it is confequently proved that pumice-:, bt.iucs .laving for their bafc the horn- 
ftone, the afbcfius, and the fcltfpar. ' l.ovifi* originate from the common granite. We 
may likewife add the petronlex, fine - the ; unices lotmerlv ejected from Stiumboli de¬ 
rive their origin from that ftone * ; and if natural!, s wert to examine the pumices of 
other countries, and to their local obfrrvutions join chemical analyfis, it would perhaps 
not be difficult to find pumices which originate.irom other kinds oi Hone. 

As to the p-im’ces with a granitous bale, : t is obvious to remark that the fubterraneous 
fire which produced them mull have been extremely violent, fine, fuch muff be that 
of our furnaces to reduce the granite compofed of feltfpar, mica, and quartz, to a homo¬ 
geneous confiftence, fimilar to that of ported pumices. Suuicient proofs of this affer- 
tion may .be found in Chap. XII. 

Proceeding from Campo Bianco by fe., and coaPing the bale of the mountain, we 
find the fide lying on the left, and which is in like manner compofed entirely of pumices, 
full of furrows and channels that take thur clirediou to (he fea. Other lefler moun¬ 
tains, which are white, becaufe they are likewife formed of pumices, join the principal 
one, Campo Bianco. .Beyond thefe rfes a mountain of another kind, called the 
Monte della Caftagna, which, in the part of it delceiiding to the fea, is about a mile in 
extent, and in its circumference exceeds four' miles. But who would believe that this 
mountain is entirely compofed of cnameis and glalfe, ? Before I had read the excellent 
work of the Chevalier Oolomi. ■>, I knew that Lipari aoounds in vitrifications, and the 
reading of this bock confirmed me ftill more in the idea ; but I was entirely ignorant 
that they were accumulated in f-ch immenfe quantities in one place as to form an entire 
mountain ; and I feel fome pleafure in being the firft perfon who has announced to the 
world fo extraordinary a circumltance. I fhall proceed, therefore, to confider thefe 
produ&s; firft, as they appear on the fpot, and afterwards divide them into their fpecies 
and principal varieties.- 

I know not to what a traft of thefe vitrified fubftances can be more properly com¬ 
pared, than to a large river, which, breaking into a thoufand ftreams, dafhes from height 
to height down a Iteep precipice, and, fuddenly congealed by cxceffive cold, freeze*, 
breaking every where into clefts and fiffures, fo that the precipice appears covered with 
a rough wavy icc, divided into large flakes. Such is the appearance of fome of thefe 
vitrifications cn the back of the Monte della Caftagna } but feen from the fhore they 
have a different afpeft. In the places where the waves of the fea have produced deep 
excavations, we perceive that under this vitreous ftratum, divided into flakes or plates, 
there are otter ftrata, and beneath them others, all equally vitreous, but differing in co¬ 
lour, confiftence, and direction. Beneath thefe there may likewife poflibly be others 

• SwChap.Xi. 
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cfoncsaled from the-eye by thoTe above them. The thieknefe of thefe ftrafa is different; 
that ofithe uppermoft in fome places is not more than a foot and a half, but in others 
twelve feet. As it is higher than the tShera, it has not fuffered fo much from the dafh. 
iag of the waves, except in its loweft parts. The higher have flowed over the rock, 
taking from jt their configuration. Thefe vitreous bodies, having in them numerous 
fiffures and clefts, are eafily 5 broken by the beating of the waves, and detached pieces 
of them are therefore found in great quantities on the fhore and under the water, but 
more or lefs rounded by the dafhing of the fea, and entirely refembling thofie fmooth 
irregular ftones which form the beds of the rivers. 

I (hall now proceed to defcribe the different qualities . f.the vitrified fubftances that 
compofe the Monte della Caftagna; in which delcription it will beimpoffible to be very 
brief, on account of the numerous varieties of thofe fubftances, and the dhlindt atten¬ 
tion which each juftly claims. 

I. And fince the nature and quality of pumices was the laft fubjeft that engaged our 
attention, l fhall begin with a fubftance which may be confidered as the point of tran- 
fition of thefe bodies into glafs. Not that it is not a true glals; but it is lo light, that, 
like many pumices, it will fwitn in water, and poffeffes that fragility which always ac¬ 
companies pumices. Hence it eafily fhivers when ftruck againft lteel, and rarely emits 
lparks. It has befides, in more than one part, finall pores, interrupted by vitreous 
threads, which is obfervable in many of thefe kind of Itones. The vitrification is more 
advanced than in the pumices. The glafs is of a whitilh-grey, tranfparent, in part Italy, 
and in part involuted and contorted, from the number of pores which interrupt the di. 
rection of the ftru&ure. It is found in detached pieces on the hides of the mountain ; 
and fome float in the fea, the fport of the waves. 

II. This fecund glafs refembles the former in more than one quality; but it is fome- 
what more heavy, and what I Ihould call reticulated, as it contains fmall eyes, or fpots, 
which give it the appearance of a net. It is found in ftrata above ffrata, and the face 
of every ttratum is covered with an earthy and half*pulverous coating, in confequcnce of 
which coating it eafily fplits. 

III. Capillary glafs, or glafs reduced by fufion to the finenefs of a hair, is fo rare in 
volcanized countries, that only four fpecimens of it are known to thofe who have molt 
diligently examined the productions of fubterranean fires. The lirlt of thefe was pro¬ 
duced by an eruption in the lfle of Bourbon in 1766, the fecond by Vefuvius in 17/,, 
the third by Vuicano in 1774* and difeovered by the Chevalier Doloniu.u; and t:ie 
fourth noticed by M. Faujas, who in the cavity of a bafaltic lava, brought by Beil’on 
from the volcanic caves of St. Sebaftian at Rome, obferved a great number of capillary 
filaments from three to four lines in length, of a tranfparent and vitreous fubltance. 

The Monte della Caftagna at Lipari furnifhes a great quantity of this capillary glafs, 
which I fhall confider as the third fpecies of the fubftances that now claim our attention* 
Several of thefe glaffes, which have a very thin texture, and are confequently very light,if 
they are examined internally, ufually abound with cracks, fometimes extending front one 
end to the other of the pieces j and when ftruck in the direction of thefe they are eafily 
Iplit. In thefe vacuities, the glafs is extremely fmall and thin ; in many places as fine 
as a hair, and forms minute entangled filaments, refembling the fineft wool, or thin 
threads tending all the lame way. Some of the latter are fo fine, that only breathing 
on them will put them in motion, and break them. They are tranfparent, and have a 
htftre like filver. Many of them are two inches long; and befides thofe which are 
vifible to the naked eye, there are others in great numbers which are only difeoverabie 
by the lens. The nature of their formation does not appear to me difficult to explain. 
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as it^S-obabty is to be attributed to the vifcofity of the olaft wheat* xTiquid ftate, jmii 
the diftenfion which took plac$ from the enlargement oft he aperturcaibpcong&lation. 

Thefe thick groups of vitreous threads, wife. viewed by the left experienced «b-‘ 
ferver, might lead him to believe that- they are a fpecies of extremely fine puihice^ buf 
a'moment’s attentive obfervation will be fufftlient to difeover ^he 'diffefrerilsp, which, as 
if is eflTemial, I fhall here ftate. . * ; ■ * 

One of the fenfible chara&ers of pumices, atleaft of sthe'&reater part, Is their being 
vitreous; but their vitrification is always in fotw degree lefs than that of tire true vol- 
canic giafs. .The filaments, however, of which I have juft fpoken, are entirely- vitreous. 
In faft, they have the tranfparency of giafs, and are fmooth tolhe touch like that; 
whereas thole of putnices are almoft opake, and rough to the touch. The latter may 
be fafely prefled with the finger; but the former, though thicker, enter the fkin, ana 
draw blood, as m^y be expected from the points and {harp edges of glals. It is true, 
many pumices have.thtir original ba£ the fame with the volcanic glades; buttheadtion 
of the fire has not been the fame on both, but on the glals has Cither been' ftronger or 
longer continued. 

Though this leems fo clear in itfelf as to need no proof, I lhall yet produce orte which 
is exfremely obvious on the comparifon of fome light filamentous pumices of Carnpo 
Bianco and the preient glals. Both thefe bodies contain cryftallized feltfpars of the 
iairffe fpecies, Which in the pumices appear to have fullered no injury from the fire, as 
they retain their changeable luftre, their laminated ftrudtyrc, their natural tranfparency 
and hardnefs. On the contrary, in the giafs in which we find thefe capillary filaments, 
though they have not undergone fufion, they are lo changed that they have loft all the 
characters above mentioned; and when touchedwith the finger, fall into fmall pieces, the 
larger only retaining a*kind of,central point of the original nature of the ftortb. I have 
in tny pofleflion one of thefe feltfpars, which prefents a curious appearance. It is placed 
within one of thefe apertures, but without touching the fides, and is, it were, luftained 
in the air by a crown of capillary threads of giafs that are attached to it at one extre¬ 
mity, and at the other faftened to the fides of the aperture. The feltfpar tnuft no doubt 
have been originally confined in the glals when it was fluid; but this drawing back at 
the time of its congelation formed the cavity, and left the feltfpar as it were ifolated, and 
communicating only with that part of the capillary down, w hich is a part of the glals 
itfelf reduced to threads by the retiring of the lides of the cavity. This feltfpar, which 
is four lines in length, and three in breadth, is changed equally with the reft by the fire. 

From the faffs now adduced, it is evident that the fye which produced thefe pumices 
was lei’s powerful in its effects than that from which the giafs derives its origin ; it is nor, 
therefore, furprifmg that the latter (hould be more perfect than the former. 

I have entered into thefe minute details relative to pumices and glaffes, becaufe it ap¬ 
pears to me that the modifications and gradations vifible in the operations of nature de- 
ferve the moil careful attention of the philofophcr, as, otherwife by confidering things 
too generally, w <5 fhould incur the danger of confounding objects very different in them- 
felves; ai for inltance, not to wander from our fubjett, frnce pumices, enamels, and 
glaffes ire vitrified fubftances, we might confound them together, and even not diftin- 
guifh them from lavas; and, in fact, there have not been wanting eminent writers who 
have characterized thefe alfo as true vitrifications. 

This remark leads me to make a few ftrittures on an opinion of M. Dolomieu; who 
having obferved that pumice foretimes changes into giafs, imagined that this giafs, by 
an inflation of the internal air,’' might pafs into the ftate of pumice. The formefl 
readily admit, having adduced more than one example of it in volcanic products, not 
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To mention artificial fafions iq which I have always obferved this tranfition of pumices 
into glscffeS or enamels, which is, befides, extremely natural ; the ftone thus patting, by 
.the aftion of a ftrong ‘heat, from aUfs degree of vitrification tp a' greater. J find it, 
however, very difficult 'to affent to the latter hypothefis, as, in that cafe, we m.uft fuppof’ 
that a greyer t>r more.parfcfl: vitrification may pais into one lels period, which is cer¬ 
tainly very unnatural; fince glal's re-melted by volcanic fire will remain in its former con¬ 
dition; hnd fuppofing it fhoyfd be inflated with aeriform gales, from folid glafs, which 
it was before, it will become,veficul#, but never, in my opinion, can it become pu¬ 
mice, fince it cannot return to that feeblo degree of vitrification which ,characterizes 
that ftdne. Neithlr are gafes an efl'ential requifite in the.formation of pumices, feveral 
kinds of which are compact,* 1 and do not (hew the flighted indication of thefe eiaflie 
fluids: befides, many glalfes already mentioned, and others hereafter to be enumerated, 
(hew, by the hubbies with which they abound, that they have evejy where been pene¬ 
trated by thefe fluids, without having the lead appearance of pumice. 

IV. Thd glafi'es of the Monte della Cattagna which we have hitherto confidered, are 
thofe that have a texture more or lefs porous; we will now proceed to thofe of a corn- 
pad llruclure, of which kind is the fourth fpecies, which may be faid to compofe nearly 
one half of the mountain. This glafs, if viewed fuperficiafly, and as it is found on 
the fpot, has rather the appearance of a red earth than a glafs* occafioned by a red 
earthy coating that inveds the glafs difpofed under it in immenfe plates; which covering, 
though in many places it bqt feebly adheres to it, fince it may be removed by fimply 
walking with water, in others is fo clofely united that it forms the lad rind or outermoft 
part of the glal's, which induces me to believe that it is a f'uperficial decompofition of it. 
Beneath this earthy coating the glafs appears, which is extremely perfect, and as if it Had 
juft come out of the volcano. If we except a few pieces in which its drudure is fpongy, 
it is extremely cornpad and folid, and therefore much heavier than either of the other 
three kinds. It is of an olive-colour, and tranfparent when in thin feales, examined by 
a bright light, but in the mafs it appears opake. It gives fparks rather plentifully with 
deel. Pieces of ported glafs, it is well known, when broken, have their fradures flo¬ 
ated, waving and cured. In this glafs fome of the fradures are the fame; but in 
general they are conchoids, like thofe of flints. Its confidence is not perfedly 1 homo¬ 
geneous, as it contains many feltlpathofe points. Its afped is not lively and brillianr, 
like that of glafs, but fomewhat unduous and dull, from all thpfe qualities this produd 
■ ppears to be more properly an enamel than a glafs; unlefs we are willing to confider 
it as one of thofe volcanic bodieg which couditute the middle fubdance between enamels 
anti glalfes. 

In my defeription of the glades of Lipari, I have obferved that fcveral of them are 
intcrfeded with veins or earthy leaves, by means of which they are eafily divided into 
plates. The lame is obfervable in the prefent glafs, in which we find the fame quality 
as in fome marbles, which being cut in the vein may be divided, without any great labour, 
into large flabs, but which break into iniall pieces if it be attempted to divide them in 
any other manner. Some of the workmen who, dig the ptmiiccs, and were very ufeful 
companions to me in my excurfions to Campo Bianco alui the Monte della Caltagna, 
at my requeil, drove with heavy hammers, an iron wedge into thefe earthy veins and ex. 
traded from the common mafs of this glafs large plates five feet long, three broad, and 
two in thicknefs. ^ do tnc lurface of each plate was attached a coating of hard earthy 
matter, which ftiit more confirmed mein the opinion I have already given, that this 
matter had refitted fufion, and, being lighter than the fluid glafs, had afeended to the 
v. a a furface ; 
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furfaeej a conje&ure further corroborated bv the artificial fufiop which I made of tbtp 
glafs retaining fotne portion of # this earth, whichwith difficultyfufed, though'the glafs 
was inflated and changed into a frothy enamel. * * *' , . 

This gl^fs flightly cuts the fa&Itious gtafs; and if the cutting angle dfone-biece is driven 
witli force.along the furface of another, it produces a white ape!, impalpable ^powder 
*V. This fpecies of glafs completely deferves that appejlation, fince it is not only *the 
mpft perfeft of all the volcanic glares of the EoUan ifles v but does notin the leaftre- 
fpccl yield to what is called the Iceland agate, orwhe gallinaceous hone of Peru," which 
is fuppofed {o have been the obfulian ftone of the ancients. In th# large pieces its 
colour is extremely black, and it is entirely opake, but the thin leaves are white and 
tranfparent. The opacity and blacknefs may b& faid tifbe in the .direct ratio of the 
thickncfs. This glafs, which is extremely compact, is free from aeriform bubble, 
and from every kind of heterogeneoufnefs. It is fomewW^harder than the, fourth 
fpecies, and therefore cuts factitious dafs more eafily, and gives more fpjirlLs withlte.el. 
Its edgdfe are fharp and cutting. ^ * * 

M. Faujas, having obtained fome fpecimens of the belt glafs of Lipat!, has made 
fome obfervations on it proper to be §iven here. , He admits that this fpecies ?s the fame 
with that of Iceland; but he remarks, however, that it differs from it in the poiifh, which 
appeared to him more unftuous and lefs vitreous, befides that in -the fractures it had 
not that waving, ftriated, fcaly appearance, which is proper to the maffes of true glafs. 

It nraft be remembered, however, that the fpecimens of M. Faujas were none of the 
befl: the pieces, at lead, which I colle&ed, took fo exquifite a poiifh and luflre, that I 
do not believe any kind of artificial glafs ever received one more beautiful and brilliant. 
This glafs, befides, when in the mafs, being opake, became a true mirror; and i there¬ 
fore fold no difficulty i# believing that the ancient Peruvians ufed a fimilar kind of glafs* 
cut and polifhed, for mirrors. This glafs, likewife, could not be Broken without ex¬ 
hibiting the undulating fades, lightly ftriated, which the French Vuffcanift affirms he 
could not find in his fpecimens. While I now write, I have before me a piece with a 
recent fradure, in which thefe wayes are circular and concentrical, occupying an area 
of two inches and a half, the common centre of which is the point that received the 
blow: they referable in fome manner thofe waves which a ftone produces round it 
when it falls perpendicularly into a ftanding water. * 

I cannot omit another remark. M. Faujas fays, that the edges of this glafs whye 
they are very thin, if prefented to a ftrong light, are a little tranfparent. The trans¬ 
parency of the thinneft parts of the glafs on which I mjcle my obfervations, when com¬ 
pared to that of common factitious glafs, is certainly not equal to it: it is not, however, 
fo much inferior as this naturalift feems to fuppofe. A fcale three lines and .a half in 
thicknefs being prefented to the flame of a candle afforded, in part, a paflage to the 
light j and another, two lines thick, being interpofed between the eye and external ob- 
je&s, permitted a confufed fight of them. Another, half a line in thicknefs, being laid 
on a book, it might be read with the greateft diftfridnefs. I have entered into thefe 
ntfnute details the better to fliew the perfeft quality of this glafs. 

The Opacity of this glafs in the mafs proceeds from a very fubtife, and, perhaps, bi¬ 
tuminous fubitance, incorporated with the vitreous matter, and rendering it dark like a 
cloud. The glafs lofcs this fubitance if it be left for fome hours re-melted in the cru¬ 
cible, and it then becomes white. ■ 

Bergman obferved that the Iflandic glafs, when expofed to the fire, melts with diffi. 
culty, without the addition of fome other fubftance as a flux. In this it differs from 
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the prefect of Lipari, Which foon begins to ibften in the furnace, and in a few hours 
undergoes a complete fufion. jk $ 

This kin 4 pf glafs* however, is notthe mod common to be met with on the Monte 
delta Caftagna,. ft is found only in a fqp places, Scattered in large but folitary mafles; 
nor can I pretend to fay, Whether thefe are remains of currents, or whether they wtge 
thrown out by the burning gulphs. 

It happens to this giafs as to the djflcrent kinds^of precious Hones, that is, that the 
fame piece is nc£ always throughout ol equal .purity and value; for, on breaking fome 
of thefe mafles, wesfomerimes find one portion very pure giafs, fuch as has-been already 
defcribed, and*the other imperfect; either becaufe the fufitm has not been general, the 
fubftance containing bodies foreign to the bafe, or becaufe that bafe is rather an enamel 
than vitreous. Thefe bodies are feltfpars, but of a new appearance. Nothing is more 
common than to find feltfpars in lavas, and fometimcs even in enamels and glafles ; of 
which wp have«freqqpnt examples in this worlqpas well as in the accounts of other 
writers. But thefe feltfpars are always inferted immediately into thefe fubftances with¬ 
out any intervening body. Here, however, the oafe is different: every feltfpar is fur- 
rounded with a rind or coating, which, when it is extracted entrte from the enamel, 
appears to*be a vitreous globule, about one or two lines in diameter, of a clear cinereous 
colour. If we break this globule, we find within it the haif-fufed feltfpar, not diverted 
of its coating, but forming one body with it. Thefe globules are very numerous*and 
fometimes by their confluence form groups; and they are very dirtinftly vifible, on ac¬ 
count of the black colour of the enamel. 

The manner in which this coating was formed around the feltfpars I conceive to be 
as follow^: when the enamel wa6 fluid and inclofed the feltfp|p, it a&ed as a flux to 
their external part», and combined with them; and from this combination' was the 
rind or coating produced, while the internal part of the feltfpars had only undergone 
a femi-fufion, becaufe it was not in immediate contact with the enamel. There can,be 
little doubt-but that the feltfpars likewife exifted in the perfect giafs; but the heat pro¬ 
bably being more aftive in tnat than in the enamel r thc-y were completely diffolved, and 
the entire mafs reduced to one fimilar confidence. As a proof of this conjecture, the 
furnace produced a complete homogeneity of parts in the enamel containing thefe ex¬ 
traneous globules. 

’’tyl. When treating of the rocks of the cartle of Lipari, I faid they were formed of 
a cinereous lava of a feltfpar bafe, which in many places has paffed into giafs. I like- 
wile remarked that the lava, as*wcll as the large pieces of giafs, was filled with globules 
apparently not diflimilar to the bafe. At the beginning of the Monte della Caflagna, 
not far from a cottage, the habitation of one of the labourers who dig pumice, there is 
a current of fimHar giafs that falls into the fea in feveral branches, and which I fhall here 
confider as the fixth fpecics. This giafs however has a more fine and Alining grain, and 
its fracture is exactly fuch as we obferve in giafs, yet in beauty it is little inferior to the 
fifth kind ; and if whitenefs, or more properly the wanf of colour, is particularly va¬ 
luable in volcanic glafles, (fince thofe which have this quality are extremely rare,) this 
certainly has confiderable claim to our attention. Not that it is entirely colourlefs, as it 
contains a kind of obfture cloud, which gfVes if, when viewed in the mafs, a blackilh 
hue, but at the edges it appears white. The round cinereous bodies with which it is 
filled, form the molt pleafing and conlpicuous contrail, and render the giafs Irregularly 
fpotted. I, have .large pieces of the fifth fort cut and poKflied. Their colour, which is 
that of pitch, gives them a peculiar beauty. The blacked and choicefl marbles of Va- 
rena and Verona are far inferior to them in finenefs of grain and luftrej yet, from 
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ihpfr uniformity of colour, they are IcCs beautiful than this fpotte d glafo, whan it ha# re* 
ceiv.'J a delicate polifh from the hands of the artift. On the fhore, where the torrent 
fell into the. fea, we find pieces of all.fizes rounded and fmoothed by the continual 
agitation of the fea ; I have met with more than one of half a foot and a foot in dia¬ 
meter. Notv. hhftanding the powerful affirm of the waves which have beaten on them 
fur lb long a time, their internal parts arc not injured, and, when cut and*polifiled, they 
prelent lurfaees very beautiful to the eye. Tabled of this kind of glafs (and there is 
no want of pieces of a proper fize to form them) would add much to the grandeur, 
and fplendour of any fuinptuous gallery. 

But disregarding the beauty which delights the eye, let us proceed to objects that 
attract and interdl the curiofity of the philofophical enquirer. We (hall find that the 
dm i cons bodies included in this glafs are only points of lava with a-feltfpar bale; and 
1:1 examining in various places the current of this glafs, wc fhall perceive that it is a 
continuation of the fame lava with the feltipar bafe, of which thefe orbicular corpufcles 
are conipofed ; whence we (hall not hefitate to conclude, that from this Hone both the 
lava and the glafs derive their origin, and that we find linall particles of lava fcattered 
through the latter, becaufe it has not undergone complete fufion ; whence we find feme 
pieces compofed partly of glafs and partly of this fame lava. In lome of thefe pieces we 
dilcover ftnall geodes, or thin filaments of an extremely brilliant and tranfparent glafs 
refembling in miniature the hu(k of the cltefnut. 

VII. '1'hough this glafs in many particulars refembles the lad fpecies, it yet differs 
from it in others. It is perfect like that, but it is of a deeper colour. In it, likewife, 
the ftnall globules abound, but they are earthy and pulverizablc ; every one is detached 
in its diflinct niche, or at moft is only fafiened to it by a few points. 

The delcription of this feventh fpecies of glafs will render that of fevera! others un- 
neceffary, fince the glaffes I Ihould have to defcribe contain a greater or lefs number 
of fimilar globules, differing only in the nature of the bafe inclofing them, which in 
fome is more and in others lefs vitreous. I lhall only make one oblervation, which l 
think to be of fome importance, relative to the glaffes I here omit. Several of them 
have, even in'their internal parts, fiffures frequently an inch in breadth and three inches 
in length. Thefe are not entirely vacuities, hut are frequently croffed by fmall threads 
of glafs connected at their two extremities with the fide:;. The broaddt of thefe threads 
are four lines in breadth, and the narrowed: fcarcely a line. When broken they h&e 
the fragility of glafs, and are found to be a moft perfect glafs, being colourlefs, and 
extremely tranfparent. It is eafv tb conceive that theft- threads have been formed in 
the fame manner with thofe of the capillary glafs found in fimilar fiffures in the third 
fpecies of glafs. 

VIII. The eighth and laft kind of the vitrifications of the Monte della Caflagna may 
be denominated an enamel that has the colour and luftre of afphaltum, of a fcaly grain, 
a very fmall degree of tranfparcncy in the points of the fractures, and of confiderable 
weight and compaftnefs, though it is extremely friable. It is found in folitary maffes, 
not very numerous, and the broken pieces have the property of- affuming a globofe 
form. Some of thefe globes refemble thofe found by M. Dolomicu in the ifland of Ponz. 

I have been favoured with two of the latter by the Abbe Fort is; but 1 find, that, ex¬ 
cepting their globofe figure, they differ in every refpeft from thofe of which I now fpeak. 
'1 he globes of Ponza are compofed of leaves over leaves, of an imperfect enamel, do 
not give fparks with fteel, and contain feltfpars and mica; whereas thefe of the Monte 
della Caftagna rarely include a few feltfpars, give fparks with fteel, have a vitreous ap¬ 
pearance, and are not compofed of plates or leaves. 
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Some pieces of. this enamel, broken and detached from the maffes, are in one part 
true enamel, and in another lava. .The latter gives feW fparks with fteel, has a grain 
approaching fo earthy, and, as far as I could dificover, has for its bafe a foft horn-ftone, 
from which, confequently, the enamel, ^ikewife, derives its origin. 

Thefe are the principal vitrifications I obferved in my excurfions to the Monte deffa 
Caftagna. Some 1 have omitted to notice, fince, fome trifling differences excepted, 
they are effentially the fame with thofaSiefcnbed. It is proper, however, to remark, that 
more than one of them exhibits manifeft figns of having once flowed down the Tides 
of the mountain, in the thick threads and vitreous filaments they contain, fimilar to 
rhofe we fee, on aleffer fcale, in glafs fufed in our furnaces, when it comes into contact 
with the cold air, as it flows down an inclined plane. 

Everyone of th*fe eight kinds of glafles and enamels may be completely rc-melted 
in the furnace. When fpeaking of the compact glafs of the Rock of the CafUe of 
I.ipari, I remarked it? extraordinary’ inflation in the furnace, and faid that this tume¬ 
faction ufually accompanies a re-fufion, in our fires, of folid glafles, and volcanic ena¬ 
mels. I then had in view’ thofe of the Monte della Caftagna, five of which, though 
compact and folid, in.the furnace, fwelled high above the edges, notwithflanding that, 
before their re-fufion, they only filled a third part of it. In the defeription of other glafles 
of Lipari, I fhall have occafion again to remark tire fame phenomenon, on which I (hall 
make further obfervations in another part of this work. 

Let us now proceed to confider the moft remarkable lavas of the fame place, which 
have an immediate relation with the glafles and enamels, from bearing fome chara&c- 
riftic imprefs of vitrification. I then flatter myfelf I fhall have given a fufficient detail 
of the volcanic products of this famous mountain. 

The firfl fpecies I fhall deferibe has for its bafe the petrofilex *, is hard -and compa&, 
and proportionably heavy, of a filiceous afpeft, of a pale blue colour, giving fparks 
with fteel, and abounding in black, rhomboidal, well preferved fhoerls. When it was 
in a ftate of fluidity, it enclofed within it feveral bodies of a different nature from it> 
felf; which being angular, and having {harp edges, fhew that at the time they were in¬ 
cluded* in it they were not in attual fufion. Their colour, which is that of baked brick,, 
their numerous fiflures, and their fragility, incline me to believe that they have been cal¬ 
cined, probably when they were taken up by the current. 

This lava is fpotted, and, in many places, even veined, with a black and opake enamel, 
harder than itlclf, but which gives but few fparks with fteel. Its afpeft is between the 
filiceous and the vitreous, and*it has great cornpachiefs. The lhou-ls it contains are 
unaltered. This lava is difpofed in ftrata, and extends a confiderable way in fome of 
the hollows of the mountain. 

*. The extreme blacknefs and homogeneity of the enamel into which this lava is changed 
in the furnace, prevents the eye, at the firft view, from difeerning the fhoerls it contains; 
Jbut they arc difcoverablc with the lens. They have loft their cryflalfixation, and have 
afiumed a globofe figure, a certain mark of lufion, and their black colour is tinged 
with a dead green. The re-fbfion fhews that this lava contains a number of feltfpar 
feales, which I at firft could not difeern even with the aid of the lens. Their white and 
fomewhat changeable colour renders them vifible on the extremely black ground of the 
re-melted enamel. 

The fefcond lava is of a feltfpar bafe, partly white, and partly of a reddifh yellow: 
it has a lucid grain, and includes amorphous feltfpars, unequally dill ributed, being rare 
in fome parts and abounding in others, In many places, it is a true glafs, diftributed 
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in Xmall maffes of various colours, fome black, others cinereous, and other* white : the 
latter & as trafparent as faflitious glafs. ' ■ ' 

, This lava.is rather rare; at leaft I only met with two pieces of it, above the huddle 
of the mountain; and from their angles and frafturea I judged that they had been de¬ 
tached from fome larger mafs. 

It is one of the very few kinds which melt with difficulty in the furnace; but it is at 
length reduced to a black porous enamel, but without the fufion of the feltfpars. 

The third lava is of a grey colour, hard, compact, heavy, rough to the touch, and 
granulous. It has for its bafe the petrofilex, and gives vivid fparks fo cojSioufiy with 
fteel that it may fupply the place of flint. When viewed in the dark by tne light of a 
candle, it fhines fo brightly in a number of points, that, at firft fight, we might be in¬ 
duced to believe that jt was full of fmall cryJtallized and extremely brilliant zeolites, or 
little lucid fhoerls; but on more attentive examination we difeover, efpecially in the 
recent frafturcs, that thdle points are only imall particles of glafs, fcattered in great 
abundance through its whole fubffanfce. 

On one fide of the Monte della Caftagna there are prodigious maffes of this lava, but 
in detached pieces, which leave us in uncertainty with refpeft to its origin. 

In the furnace this lava produces a black homogeneous enamel, compaft, and flight!)* 
tranfparent in thofc parts of the edges which are thinneft. 

The fourth fpedes has a feitfpathofe bale, and likewife contains a number of vitreous 
particles, but which approach rather to the nature of enamel than to that ok glafs. 

As this lava is extremely white, we might at firH be induced to fufpeft that it has 
been decompofed by fulphureous acids; an opinion which its friability appears to 
confirm. But there is more than one reafon to convince us of the contrary. Firft, the 
injury which this lava had received from thefe acids woufd have extended to the ena¬ 
mel, as I have (hewn that the enamels and vitrifications of Volcano are fenfibly altered 
by thefe volatile fairs, w hereas ihe prefent enamel is not at all aflefted. Secondly, as 
thefe vapours aft on the. furface of volcanic productions, the decompofition and w hite- 
nefs do not ufualiy enter very deep into them; and the nucleus of thefe produfts re¬ 
tains its colour and primitive compaftnefs. An example of this we have already no¬ 
ticed in the lavas of Solfatara and its environs and tve {hall foon have occafion to 
mention another in thofe of Lipari, not far from the Stoves, or hot baths. The prefent 
lava, however, which is in detached pieces, many feet in thicknefs, has the fame vfifte- 
nefs and friability on its furface and in its mod internal parts. I,aftly, thefe vapour , in 
decompofing volcanic produfts, take away the roughnfls of the parts, and render the 
furface fmooth and more or lelsfolt to the touch ; but this lava retains the fame rough- 
nefsin every part. I'muft here add, that, in all my researches about the Monte della 
Caftagna, I have not found any part of it which {hew ligns of the influence of thefe fyj- 
phureous vapours. . ' 

The furnace* in a few hours reduces this lava into a grofs enamel r f little adhefion, anc^ 
of . which many parts are not vitrified; but in a longer time, it pafl’cs into a true ho¬ 
mogeneous and extremely porous glafs. <* g 

The fifth and laft lava may be confidered in many different points of view, each of 
which deferves to be diftinftly noticed ; the fire and tlaftic fluids having produced very 
different qualities in the fame produft. The following arc the principal: 

If we break a mafs of this lava into ieveral pieces, we (hall find that fome of them hav$ 
many cracks or fiflures: fome extending length wife*, and which fcenvto have been pro- 
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duced by the retiringof the parts on congelation, and others of a round! fh form, pro¬ 
bably the eflfeit oftne'a&ibn of the elaftic gafes. Thefe Mares are furrounded with 
fibres, knotted and twilled in a thoufand ways, and refembling thofe found in the cavi¬ 
ties of Frnne find*, of pumice; except that the fibVes of the latter, the finell at lead, have 
the luftre and colour of ftlver, whereas thefe are of a dark grey, and a ftru&ure not at 
all vitreous. 

Other pieces of the fame lava have not thefe fiflyres, and differ from the former like- 
wife in other refpects. Thofe before deferibed are light, and have a fponginefs fimilar 
to that of fome burnt bones, as ulfo great friability ; whereas, on the contrary, thefe are 
compact, hard, heavy, and contain fmall and Ihining parudes of giafs. 

Others inllead of thefe particles or points have a vitreous ground, but fcattered over 
with fmall globules of lava. t , 

Ladly,'others have paffed into giafs, which would be very perfett were it not mixed 
with the above-mentioned globules. t 

The colour of this lava, where there are no vitreous part9, is cinereous; and its bafe, 
as far as l can difeover, horn-ftone. In the furnace it produces a fcoriaceous enamel. 

Having thus deferibed the principal volcanic produ&s of Campo Bianco and the 
Monte della Caftagna, which are pumices, glaffes, enamels, and lavas, more or lefs vi¬ 
treous, I fhall here make a few remarks, before 1 proceed to deferibe the other obje&s 
that drew my attention on the remaining parts of the fhores of the ifland. 

Though Campo Biahco and the Moijje della Caftagna are confidered as two diftinft 
mountains, they are fo conneded together and continued that they may very juftly be 
efteemed only one; or at leaft as forming a Angle group in the ifland. The identity 
of the produ&s in both, confirms in fome meafure the unity of this group. In the part 
abounding with pumices, we* meet at every ftep with detached pieces of giafs, and oh 
the Monte della Caftagna amid the glaffes we find numerous pumices; a part of the- 
foiid kinds of which are dug here after removing the malles of giafs under which they 
are buried. 

It is further to be obferved, that though this mountainous group when feen from the 
fea appears ifolatcd, yet, on afeending to the fummit, we find that it extends far to the 
weft, as we fhall perceive more diftindly when we come to treat of the Stoves of Lipari. 

I believe, therefore, I fhould not exaggerate were I to fay that this group of mountains,, 
taken in its whole extent, has a circuit of eight miles j nor is the extent of its vitrifications 
lefs, if in thefe we include lil^ewife the pumices, which are in lad only a lefs perfect, 
giafs. • 

But how much more extenfive, on the fide of the fea, mull have been this trad of 
vitrified fubftances in the, ages immediately following the formation of the ifland 1 ‘We- 
have already feen how the rain-waters, that drain toward the fea from the fummit of 
Campo Bianco, have deeply corroded and furrowed its declivity. The ravages which 
the waves of the fea have made, and are continually making, have already been de- 
fcribed, and are fufficicntly proved by the heaps of pumices fallen along the (hore, and 
thofe which float on the waves at the foot of Campo Bianco j for neither a north nor a 
north-eaft wind can Wow without a prodigious quautity of thefe light ftones being wafted 
into the harbour of Lipari. 

The devaftations which the vitreous mountain della Caftagna has fuffered, and is daily 
fuffermg, on the fide beaten by the fea, are likewife very great. That thefe have for¬ 
merly been very confiderable, is proved by the fmall vitreous rocks within the fea, which 
there is no doubt anciently formed one whole with the mou main, and have been fepa- 
rated from it by the corrofion and deftru&ion of the intervening glaffes, 
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In this extenfive group of mountains and their environs, we find no charaderiflic 
marks of the exiftence of ancient craters. It is true, that in federal places we find cavi¬ 
ties that approach to a round form ; but they leave us in abfolute uncertainty whether 
they have been mouths of volcanos, fmee we meet with fimilar ones, amfemuch more 
fpccious, in countries not vulcanized. It cannot however be doubted, that Campo Bi¬ 
anco and the Monte della Caftagna are the produce of fucceffive eruptions, fome of which 
have formed currents, and others been thrown into the air. Of the former we have 
feen many proofs both in the pumices and the glaifes; and the detached and lolitary 
pieces of thefe fame fubflances are lufficient evidence of the latter. 

With refped to the glades, befides thofe which are fcattcred folitarily on the Monte 
della Callagna, we meet with them difperfed in like manner on Campo Bianco. The 
ejections of thefe fubflances from the volcanos have likevvife extended beyond thefe 
places, as I began to find them feattered among the lavas before I arrived 3* Campo 
Bianco. We have alfo feen that fome kinds of the pumices bear evident marks of hav¬ 
ing been thrown into the air from the volcanic gulphr,. This I now judge to have 
been the origin of the pulverized pumice with which Campo Bianco abounds. I at 
hr ft imagined it was to be attributed to the fuperficial corrofion of the rain-water, and 
the influence of the atmofphere ; but in more than one deep excavation made on the 
fpot, where either the rains have not penetrated, or if they have, mu ft have been unable 
to corrode, from want of impetus, I found the fame abundance of pulverized pumice : 
lam therefore of opinion, this mu!t have been thrown out by-the fame volcano that 
ejected the pumices. Such, in fad, is the conflant effed obfcrvable in burning moun¬ 
tains ; which, when they ejed lavas and other ignited bodies, throw out at the fame 
time clouds of afhes, which, when attentively examined, are found to be only a mixture 
offmall particles of the larger bodies ejected. I have made the fame obfervation rela¬ 
tive to the fiery {bowers of Vefuvius and the ejedions of Stromboli. 

We have feen that the primordial rocks,-which, by their liquefadion, have given 
birth to Campo Bianco, the Monte della Caftagna, and tKe vafl rock on which the 
caflle of the ifland Hands, were foj the mofl part feltfpar or petrofilex, fometimes con¬ 
verted into pumices, fometiines into glafies and enamels, and fometiincs into mixed lavas 
containing more or lefs vitreous parts. In deferibing thole vitreous parts, and rht? large 
mafii-s of glafs that are a continuation of the lavas, I have not attempted to determine 
whether it has been the confequencc of a more vehement heat, that the lava has in fome 
places been changed into glafs, or bccaufe that in fome parts it was more cafy vitrifiable. 
Both opinions appear probable, and pofiibly both may Be true, according to the diffe¬ 
rence of circumftances. Where a lava retains the nature of lava for fome extent, and 
then changes into glafs, I find no difficulty in fuppofmg that its vitrification has been 
the confequence of a more intenfe heat: but wherever large maifes of lava exhibit points 
of glafs, not only externally, but even deep in their interior parts, it does not feem very v 
natural to fuppofe that thefe can have been the effed of a ltronger adion of the fire 
upon thofe points of the lava; they muft rather beaferibed to a greater aptitude in the*, 
hfta itfelf to vitrify in thofe parts. 

And "here an opportunity prefents itfelf to mention an appearaiftfe I obferted, which 
certainly merits fome attention. In making the circuit of the fulcs of Campo Biapco, 
and the Monte della Caftagna, I fometimes met with ifolated maffes which any perfon 
without the leafl doubt woqld have pronounced to be glafs, as in fact they were exter¬ 
nally, this glafs inclining to a yellow or blue colour, being very fmootli, and pfomifing 
to prove extremely fine, But on breaking one of them it was foun#to be a pure and 
fimple lava, coated with a flight varnifh of glafs, like the glazing of an earthen veffel. I 
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at firft imagined that the heat had acted more powerfully on the furface of thefc lavas 
when fluid, than on thc-ii; internal parts : but a further examination convinced me ih s 
fuppofition .was ill founded ; for more than one of thefe mafles were angular, and in 
fome places^di[covered old fractures which fometime., had a conchoidal figure. I could 
alfo fometimes join two pieces together in fuch a manner as to prove that they had once 
formed a larger whole. In thefe cafes the vitreotis varnifh, which was about the thick- 
nefs of one-fixth of a line, was equally extended'over the angles, the fradtures, and even 
the furfaces by whicli the two pieces might be fo exactly joined. It was impoflible, 
therefore, not to conclude that this varnilh had been produced pofterior to the adtion 
of the fire. But by what caut'e ? I candidly confefs I know not: I can only fay, that 
on examining volcanic glafies on the fpot 1 have found that lome of them, in the parts 
moftexpofed to the adtion of the atmofphere, and the elements, have contracted a kind 
of opal-appearance, extremely agreeable to the eye, but entirely fuperficial. May not 
the fame caufe, whatever it be, which gives this pleafmg polifh to glafs, by aCting on 
the lava, cover it with a vitreous varnilh ? I fluff not, however, venture to determine 
any thing pofitively. 

I Ihall conclude my obfervations on thefe places with fome remarks on theuniverfal 
fterility that reigns through them, though their origin is anterior to the records of hif- 
tory. If we except a few lichens attached to the fiffures of the glaifes, there is no 
veftige of a fingle living vegetable over the whole Monte della Caflagna; and on Campo 
Bianco, as has before been faid, they are extremely rare. This fterility is a confequence 
of the vitreous nature of the mountain, which in fo many ages has not been decompofed 
into a vegetable earth, and according to every appearance will continue the fame for a 
long feries of centuries to come. Among all volcanic products, the vitrified fub- 
ftances are the moft refractory to the changes of the atmofphere and the adtion of the 
humid elements. This fimple obfervation may teach us how uncertain are all attempts 
to determine the epochs of the flowing of lavas from the greater or lefs change they 
may have fuffered from the influence of the atmofphere combined with that of other de- 
ftrudtive agents; the degree of fuch alteration depending on the nature of the lava 
itfelf, according as it may be more or lefs earthy, or more or lefs vitreous. We may 
indeed, wi'h the utmoll reafon, aferibe an antiquity almoft tranfeending our conception 
to a volcanic glafs, or a vitreous lava, which (hall naturally have been reduced to an 
earthy foil, proper for the production and nourifhment of plants. 

The abundance of the obj(|fts prefented by this fide of the ifland of Lipari, has com¬ 
pelled us to be fomewhat diffufe ; but this it was impoffible to avoid, without failing in 
accuracy. This prolixity will, however, be compenfated, by the brevity with which the 
other productions of the bafe of the ifland may be deferibed; fince, though we have 
fcarcely examined more than a third part, the remainder offer only a few facts deferring 
obfervation. 

Beyond the pumices the lavas again appear, beginning from the Punt a del Segno Kero, 
and extending in a chain of feveral miles, which on the fide of* the fea defeends in pre¬ 
cipices and craggy declivities. Thefe lavas, with refpeCt to their compofition, will not 
greatly attraCl the attention of the volcanift, fince in that they do not differ from thofe 
of blher volcanos ; they will only excite his notice for their currents, which in fome 
places defeend feparately, and in others interfeCt, and pafs over each other. For the 
extent of three miles they do not appear to have fuffered any alteration but that which 
is the effect of the atmofphere, aifd which in them isl extremely fmall j but when we 
arrive oppofite to Saline, and tack the boat towards the Straight of Vulcano, we find 
them all more or lefs decompofed by fulphureous acid fumes. They prefent a highly 
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varied fcenery, from the diverfity of colours they exhibit; among which the red and 
white are mod confpicuous. On a nearer Examination they are found foft, and fome of 
them pulverfc:ablc; but the decompofition only reaches to a fihall depth; thefe lavas 
{till preferving, in their internal parts, tlieir hard grain and natural compaftnefs. Several 
of them arc covered with a cruft of fulphate of lime (felenite). 

The lavas thus changed by the action of thefe falts, extend only from the fea-fhore to 
the part oppofite Volcano ; leaving, however, fomc intervening vacancies.' Such is that 
denominated La Grotta della Signora, formed by a ipacious incurvation of the ihore 
hollowed out of the lava, which may be termed a breccia, fince it is compofed of a 
number of angular and irregular pieces of lava of a petrofiliceous bafe, united together, 
and which, not being extremely folid, has cafily been broken and excavated by the ac¬ 
tion of the waves. \ 

Proceeding farther we find the fea make an incurvature, and form a final! bay called 
the Valle di Muria, which, from the interefting objefts it prefeifts, merits to be, fomewhat 
particularly deferibed. On its fides rife high and lleep rocks of lava, half depiolifhed, 
the fallen pieces of which lie in heaps on the fhore. In fcveral places this lava Exhibits 
no traces of having fuffered any alteration from the aftion of the fulphurcous acids ; but 
in others a decompofition very fenfibly appears; nor is it wanting in incruftations of 
fulphate of lime, of a red tinge, though fome remain very white. But neither in tihefe 
places, nor in others before mentioned, do thefe fumes any longer aft, no fmell of l*il- 
phur is perceived, nor any vapour feen ; and it is probable that all remains of internal 
conflagration have long fince been extinft. 

Among thefe lavas we likewife find enamels and pumices. Sometimes the forme*.' 
are feparated from the latter, and fometimes one part of the fame piece is pumice ancl 
the other enamel. The latter is opake, of a cinereous colour, friable, of a fcaly grain, 
and, as I judge, of a petrofiliceous bafe. The pumice is of the clafs of the compaft ana* 
heavy, and of a filamentous grain. Both the pumices and enamels frequently contain 
feltfpars, though fcarcely difcernible, and fome feales of black fhoerls. 

Both thefe bodies produce in the' furnace a black enamel, with many bubbles in that 
afforded by the enamel, but fewer in the produft of the pumice: the fhocrls and fdtfparrs 
fufe in both. 

Among thefe decompounded lavas we meet with certain curious and beautiful objefts,. 
which derive their origin, in my opinion, from filtration. Two of thefe I will deferibe, 
after having given fome idea of the lava in which they ara obferved. 

• This lava is white, friable to a certain depth, and manifeltly fliews a decompofition by 
fulphureous acids. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, in many places difpofed in ftrata ; and 
its ftratification is probably that of the done from which it originated. It is full of 
fmall cells, and other minute cavities, within which the objefts I mentioned make their!.' 
appearance. 

The firfl of thefe confifts of minute cryflallizations of fhoerls. From the internal' 
fic^s of feveral of thefe cells and cavities projeft very flender fhoerls, which form fome¬ 
times a kind of plume, at others a fan in miniature, at others a trufs or bunch, and at 
others they are detached, and, when viewed with the lens, refemble minute bridles of a’- 
dark chefrjut colour. A fimilar appearance I obferved in the fiflures of a lava of Solfa* 
tara I a!tt*,of opinion it is to be aferibed to filtration, after the hardening of the lava.; 
fince, though it is certainly very common to find fhoerls in lavas, they are always found 1 
incorporated within them, in the fame manner as they exifted in the f^yie, their original 
matrix, and never detached from the lava, as in the prefent cafe. ■. 

The# 


* See Chap. II. 
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The fecond filtration has produced fmall quartzofe cryftals; and the manner in which 
they are dillributed in the lava, and their prodigious number, render them a very Angu¬ 
lar phenomenon among volcanic objeCts. Wherever the lava is Tcabrous, wherever it 
has folds, fi&uofities, cavities, or fiffures, it is full of thefe cryftallizations. The larger 
cryftals extend to three lines and a half in dimenfion ; but thefe are extremely rare, 
and nltooft always ill-formed. The greater part are about half a line. When we view 
a piece of this lava expofed to the fun, it fparkles in every part; but on a more attentive 
examination we difcover the fmgle, minute, quartzofe cryftals, which may be difcemed 
ftill more clearly by the aid of a lens. 

Thefe cryftals generally confift of an hexagonal prifm, - infixcd by the lower part into 
the lava, and in the upper terminated by an hexagonal pyramid, the fules of which are 
for the,mod part ifofceles triangles. The form of thefe pyramids, however, is not al¬ 
ways the fame, neither with refpeCt to the number nor the figure of the fides, and the 
fame is to be obferved of the prifms. Three cryftals alone, among the great number I 
examined, were terminated by two pyramids: the prifm was attached to the lava in a 
few points, and the pyramids projected out. This kind of cryftals is extremely brilliant, 
and of the firft water. There is fcarcely one which is not ftreaked tranfverfely like 
rock cryftals. The molt regular are in fmall cavities, without, however, entirely cover¬ 
ing the fides of them, as is ufual with the geodes. Not a few of them likewife are 
found out of thefe cavities, in fome parts of the lava: thefe are frequently fhort and 
grouped, not without fome confufion of the prifms and pyramids. 

The lava which is embellifhed with thefe cryftallizations forms immenfe rocks, and 
vaft elevations hanging over the fea, which, wherever they are broken to a certain depth, 
are found to contain thefe cryftals, accompanied by capillary fhoerls, fuch as have been 
already deferibed ; but the latter are not very numerous. 

It is well known that rock cryftals fometimes contain within them extraneous bodies, 
fuch as fmall tufts of amianthus or afbeftus, metallic fulphures, earthy particles, and 
even cryftallized fhoerls of various fizes. I have in my poffeffion a group of needle- 
formed cryftals, from Mount St. Gothard, within which are feven finall prifms of black 
and ftj-iated fhoerl. The fame may be obferved in thefe minute cryftals, relative to the 
capillary fhoerls, as will appear from the following facts: Firft, I have found in a fiffurc 
of the lava, a quartzofe cryftal, containing a group of capillary fhoerls, in part included 
within it and partly projecting out. Secondly, the apex of a fimilar group or tuft pro¬ 
jected from one fule of the lafie piece of lava, and buried itfelf, with extended threads, 
within the pyramids of three cryftals that formed a knot. Thirdly, one cryftal was per¬ 
forated from fide to fide by a needle of fhoerl, the two ends of which projected out; and 
many fimilar needles projected from the furface of another cryftal. 1 might produce 
many other inftances of thefe fports of nature equally curious ; but thefe appear to me 
fufficient to prove my alfertion, as alfo another truth, which is, that the formation of 
thefe capillary fhoerls mult have preceded that of the quarrzofe cryftals; otherwise it 
is impoilibie to conceive how the former fliould have penetrated the fubftancq of the 
latter. *. 

1 have generally experienced that the decompofition of lavas was an obftacle to their 
peffcft fufion ; and this was the cafe in the prefent lava. In the furnace it vitrified fu- 
perficially* with fome beginning of internal fufion ; but the pieces Hill preferved the 
form they before had. paving broken, feveral of thefe pieces, I examined the cavities, 
which, accordinj|Jo the preceding 6bfefvations, T mu(l contain the cryftals of which I have 
been fpeaking. 1 in fa£t found them there, and, to my great furprife, perfectly un¬ 
changed ; as I could not difeern, in either the priJins or pyramids, the flighted flaw or 
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to one-third Or a hajkof the prifm, and'fome of them* quite ’tcME_ 
but t% part which fofe above the lava was perfectly well Vlry different ; 

was the cate with the fhoerls,‘which, by their meltiiig, had left bl^cfcuh fpqts on the lava, 
though in more than one of thefe the traces of the fhoerl might Hill be diftjngvrifhed. . 

Atjhjjrd ftdnS, the origin of which I likewife afcribe to filtration* is a femi-tninfparent 
caleCaony, of a milky whitenefs, with a flightly blueilh cad. It is found in renifbrm or 
kicfrltey-fhaped pieces, within the lavas of the above-mentioned Valle di Muria, and Hill 
more plentifully on the fea-fhbre. The fmalleft are an ihi&fin diameter, but the^argeft 
eight, and fome twelve inches. There are few of them ^hich have not knobs and ca¬ 
vities ; the latter commonly form gtodes of minute quartzofe cry Hals, but ofvshjch little' 
more is difccmible than the pyramid. It is well known that calcedonies- diftef yefy 
much in hardnefs. The prefent are extremely hard, and, from the ftrength a,n<l quiuM - 
tity of the fparks they give with fteel, equal the bed flints. They-will fi^ewifj? cut fac¬ 
titious glafs; but in this they do not excel the fmall quartzofe cryftals' produced by 
filtration, of which we have juft fpoken. 

On breaking fome of thefe calcedonies, one of them was found to contain twq extra¬ 
neous bodies ; that is, a fmall piece of lava and fome fulphate of fifne cry ftallized; which 
wewf "probably taken in by the particles of the calcedony, while in a date of fluidity or 
foftnefs. | . 

Thefe fubftances, which are found on and within the lavas, and are foreign to them, 
derive their Origin, in my opinion, from their decompofition caufefl by th| fulpjjureous 
adds, or even by the injuries of. the atihofphere. The coherepce pf, thewf.ginftituent 
parts being deftroyed, particles of them are carried away and depqfited lay the water, 
m the cavities and fiffures of the iayas, where, from the affinity of aggregation, thfey 
ftalattitical concretions of different kinds accordingTo their refpe&Rre natures, 
ifthe lapidarious moifture be a mixture of iilex, alumine, magnefia, lime, and iron, in. 
^certain proportions, it will cryftallize into fhoerls; or if it be entirely or principally 
'fihclpus, it will produce quartzofe cryftals. If again this moifture, in which the filex 
is fo-abundant, contain likewife a fmall quantity of alumine, it will confolidate into malfes 
©f calcedony, which will take'the form of the cavities that have received t^aiioifture. 

This latter ftone has been difeovered in other lavas. - Such are the Vicefitine, called 
Etii&rt Vicehtini , from,the drops of water which they fom^iraes contain. IViyfpecimens 
haye hone} but I doubt whether any have been found equal to them in fize$n volcanic 
cqphtfies- 'j In fome ofUjetn,'their milky whitenefs is interrupted by rofe-colourecypots} 
isi probably derived fifem the iron that tinged the lava before its aepom- 

^:^q^.l^e^fcs : 'hhapter,.tw’ *' more remain to be mentioned, winch 1 ab- 
t ' r ' ! * of Tip whiebis difbnt about three,thiks from 

thaahel of^leanq; one j|early of triangular 
^abd Twenty in bfeadth. It is called Fietra 



tionsj though ha fifis none are to be fefund. 
* * 7 


the rrtiddip'bf it, through which fihall 
ybd^h^p^pater breadth, apd is about 
of ; yvhich both ariatformed is 
bafe, and extremely refembling 
i^z^atti Kboerlacftbs cryftalliza-. 
e laVarOr Lipari extending sdqng'thsB 
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ftore,irffrdnt , Gf tftefe t$ro rvd&s,' arg.l&rtly pf the. feme quality* which inclines me to 
believe that ancientl vifli efcJavkg formed ohe continued whole e whh the, twp rocks. 


though the farmer- 
foil mile; and the 
which is but narro 


t from them two hijadred anchforty feet,’ ’and the latter a 
,,8t the channel which feparates Vulcaho from Lipari, and 
once have been much narrower. I have likewife frequency 
obferved^when thefeafias been perfectly calm, rocks under watery between the ; tWo 
afcoyfbynentibhed and the fliore of Vulcano; whence it appears to me lot imp£0$$ifile 
thaf this’ifland was formerly united to Lipari, and that the inceffant beating of th&tph?fefc 
has ip time formedthis charmel or ftrait, in the fame manner that many other ftraittjfof 
much greater breadth, have been produced by the fea. * 

The fecond obfervation I hqj| to make refpe&s the appearance of Monte della CJuardia 
as fogn the fea. It there appears bifurcated, from the projecting of a much 
fo§fc|ler^mountain, called Monte Gallina, from its north-eaft fide. The roots of Monte • 
■|te}|a,Guardia, op the fouth and fouth-eaft fide, are in the fea ; and fome parts of them, 
afford puihfoes, which higher up are billed under vaft accumulations of lava that has 
flowed over them. Befides the pumices, feveral of thefe lavas, in the direction of the 
fouth-weft, prefent large maffes of glafs, partly detached, and partly incorporated within* 
them. , If to 'thefe two kinds of vitrifications we add the others which lie under ijie 
Caftle of lipari, and on its Tides, and which make a part of the bafe of the Monte^jktUa 
Guardik, we fhall perceive how much this mountain mud have aboundecfun vitfoous 
eruptions; an abundance which will appear ftill greater when we come hereafter to 
confider its'.more elevated parts. 

The&ib»';lhe RtOftitnportant objeCte which prefented themfelves to my obfervatioli 
in my excdrfioii rouitdthe bafe of Lipari; antfif in djefcribing them I may appeppto* 
haw been fomewhaf too diffufe, their number and importance, and my defire to give- 

r ’ " ‘ - The interior part O&he 

an opportunity to b? jjjuire 


tfle reader an accurate idea of them, tnuft be ;my excufe. 
ifland, whitfh I fhall now proceed to confider, will afford me 
:le. 
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racterifed currents of lava, which it likowife refemblcs by being difpofed in beds lying 
one over the other, as apcars in thofe places which have been mod corroded by the rain. 

] therefore was of opinion that this tufa had been a dream, if I may ufe the exprefiion, 
of flimy fubilances that had flowed down the mountain ; as examples are not wanting 
of fimilar eruptions produced in the humid way in the mountains Vefuvius, Etna, and 
Ilecla. 

But here a difficulty prefented itfelf in oppofition to this hypothefis. ' Had this part 
of the mountain been inundated by a torrent of water ifluing from the earth, when its 
violence had ceafed, the more heavy bodies muff have fubfided to the bottom in obe¬ 
dience to the laws of gravity, the lefs heavy have remained above them, and the lighted 
have occupied the higheft place ; which, however, is not the fad, fince, as we lhall fee, 
at*a fmall depth within the tufa, are found large maflfes of lavas, enamels, and glades. 
But it does not appear to me improbable that thefe maffes may have been thrown out 
from fome burning mouth, alter the hardening of the tufa, within which they have not 
penetrated deep. 

Not only the pofition and winding courfe of this tufa over the back and fidcs of the 
mountain fufficiently prove that it once flowed ; its very nature is a llrong confirma¬ 
tion of this fad. It is not an aggregation of afhes and fand; a mixture of fragments 
of fhoerls, feltfpars, and lavas dccompofed, and rendered earthy, and fattened together 
by the adion of the water, becoming fo hard as to be cut into pieces proper for build¬ 
ing, as is the cafe with many other tufas ; but it is merely an argillaceous earth, re- 
fembling, from its foftnefs, the hardened mud of rivers. Its colour is a dull grey, 
its ftrudure fomewhat granular, and fo yielding that it may be crumbled and pulverized 
between the fingers. It is light, adheres flightly to the infide of the lip, emits a feeble 
argillaceous odour, and, when immerfed in water, greedily imbibes it in every part. 

In the furnace it firfl acquired a reddifh brown colour, and afterwards the black co¬ 
lour of iron. It became fo hard that it gave fparks with fteol, without however vitri¬ 
fying, except that its furfacc affirmed a kind of vitreous varnifh. 

The depth of this tufa is different in different parts of the mountain. In fome 
places it is feveral feet deep, in others but a few, and in others there is fo great a quan¬ 
tity of it that, notwithflanding the excavations made in it by the rains, I was unable to 
ascertain its depth. But in every place wnere I could difeovor the bottom, I obforved 
that it retted on a bed of pumices, partly pulverized, and partly in detached pieces ap¬ 
proaching to the globofe form. They belong to the jjlafs of the lighted of thefe fire- 
fiances. It appears, therefore, indubitable, that theft pumices had been thrown out of 
the burning mouth of fome volcano, before the flowing of the tufaceous current. 

This tufa prefcnted- a very unexpected phenomenon. On breaking it, its fractures 
exhibited fmall black particles, which were dittin&ly recognized to be true coal, from 
their blacknefs, l^htncfs, dryntfs, the facility with which they broke, and their fmall 
degree of hardiv fs. Some of them, likowife, when expofed to fire in the open air, 
fumed, a-.d hcame red hot; o»hets emitted a little flame. The latter had not been 
perfectly reduced to coal, as the fibrous parts of the wood were llill to be feen. Thefe 
coals were fma! Minders from two or three lines in length to twelve or fourteen, and 
of proportional tnicknefs. They appeared to have appertained to branches of trees or 
ihrubs ; they are buried in the tufa at various depths, and are found, though thinly fcat- 
tc-red, through its whole extent. 

This fact, never before, to my knowledge, obferved by others in volcanic tufas, 
might induce us to imagine that the two methods, the humid and the dry, had here been 
c ombined j and that the watery flime when it flowed down the mountain, had been pc- 
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netrated by the fire in fuch a manner that it had inflamed, and converted into coal, the 
vegetables it met with in its way. This explanation is certainly not free from dillicultie 
as the reader, no doubt, already perceives; it therefore may appear more probable 
that the earthy inundation had involved, and carried with itfelf, thefe carbonaceous fub- 
fiances, which cxiftcd previous to its eruption, and which derived their origin from a 
fhower of ignited matter having burned, but not entirely confumed, the few plants 
which feebly vegetated on the declivities of the mountain. 

It has been already faid, that the rapid defeent of the rain-waters on that part of the 
mountain which leads to the ftoves, has corroded the tufa to a great depth ; and it is 
in the middle of thefe corrofions that we meet with various volcanic bodies, which, to¬ 
gether with others lying in the public road, merit well to be deferibed. 

Firft, we find pieces of enamel of every fize, which, though they are fmooth with¬ 
out, when broken, have, within, an angular fracture. Their colour is a pale blue; -they 
have no great brilliancy, nor are they very hard, as they fly in pieces when (truck 
againft the ftcel. The caule of the want of hardnefs in this enamel, may be afciibed 
to the fifth res, of which it is full; and thefe, perhaps, are to be attributed to the pieces 
of enamel being red-hot when they fell into the tufa not yet dry. The feltfpars it con¬ 
tains have the fame crack, and probably from the fame caufe. 

In the fame places is found another kind of enamel containing a great number of 
fmall bodies, which I will not abfolutcly affirm to be garnets, becaufe I was not able to 
analyze them in the humid way ; but their external characters, together with the proofs 
furniihed by the dry way, almofl induce me to conclude them fuch. In all my volca¬ 
nic refearches I have never met with any fimilar. In general they have a bulbous figure, 
and are of a blackifh colour, which in feme inclines to a red. Their furface is finooth 
and Ihining, their recent fraCtures lamellar, perfectly vitreous, and will cut glafs. The 
largeil are about three lines and a half in thicknefs, and areopake; thefmalleft, about 
the third part of a line, and are femi-tranfparent. They give fparks with fteel, and 
melt in the furnace into a black and fcoriaceous enamel. Thefe characters, taken 
together, certainly give them a great refemblance to garnets: I Ihall not therefore he- 
fitate to clafs them with that fpecies of ftone; as their not being cryftallized is of little 
importance, fince we know that there are all'o amorphous garnets. 

While employed in the examination of thefe ftoncs, I refolved to compare them with 
the Vefuvian garnets; for, in my excurfion to that volcano, I had collected feveral dif¬ 
ferent fpecies of them on Monte Somma, which is the ancient Vefuvius. I made feve- 
ral experiments on four of 4 ^efe, of which the following is the refuir. 

The firft; fpecies is found in a lava with a horn-llone bale, of a yellowifh grey colour, 
an unequal furfacc, and of a confidence little different from earthy, from the great al¬ 
teration it has undergone; not, as far as appears, from fulphureous exhalations, but 
from the action of the atmofphere. The garnets it contains have likewife fuffered in¬ 
jury, having loft: a part of their native Iultre, and being eafily broken or crumbled to 
pieces from the multitude of minute filiures and cracks in them. They, however, re¬ 
tain fomewhat of the vitreous character. Their colour is between a white and a grey. 
At firft: view their figure appears perfectly globular; but on extracting them from the 
ftone, their matrix, (which may eafily be done,) and attentively examining them, they 
are found to have facets, though it is not poflible to afeertain the number of them, as 
many of the angles have been defaced by time. I fliall only obferve, that having broken 
one of thefe garnets into two equal parts, the perimeter of each half was octagonal. 
This fraCture at the fame time fhewed the texture of the garnet, which is computed of 
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very thin circular leaves. Thefe garnets are of different fizes, from four lines and a 
half to one fixth of a line. 

The furnace reduces the matrix-lava to a conipadt enamel of the colour of pitch; 
but it leaves the garnets untouched, which only become fomewhat whiter, more vitre¬ 
ous, and more hard. The blacknefs of the enamel being a contrail to the whitenefs of 
the garnets, a great number of the latter become confpicuous, which before were not 
vifible in the lava; and, notwithftanding their extreme minutencfs, they remain unin¬ 
jured by the fire. 

The garnets of the fecond fpecies are contained in a lava which has for its bafe a foft 
horn-ftonc. They are larger .than the former, and entirely opake. They are white a« 
fnow, and more brilliant in their fractures than the preceding. Many of them are of a 
round figure, and manifeltly (hew a cryftallization in various facets; which, however, 
it is impoflible to number as they break in pieces if we attempt to extratt them from 
the lava. Many others of them are of very irregular forms. 

Several of this fecond fpecies of garnets inclofe within them fmall priimatic Ihoerls, 
of the colour and luftre of afphaltum, which probably pre-exifted completely formed, 
and were taken into the moifture from which the garnet derived its origin. 

Thefe garnets are, likewife, infufible in the furnace, though the lava is converted 
into a porous fcoria. 

The third kind is ftrongly infixed in a heavy lava, which alfo has for its bafe the ho r n- 
ftone, is of an iron-black, compafl, but not fufficiently hard to give fparks with fteel. 
The garnets, which are of a yellowilh white colour, and fome of them four lines in dia¬ 
meter, for the mod part have clefts or fiffures, but in fuch a manner that in the recent 
fraftures the furface refembles a round polypetalous flower. 

The furnace melted the lava* but not the garnets, which only acquired the red colour 
of copper. 

The garnets of the fourth and lad fpecies have four-and-twenty facets, and are femi- 
tranfparent, white, and vitreous. Their matrix is a compaft lava of a horn-ftone bafe, 
which emits an argillaceous odour.. In the furnace it changes into a black enamellar 
product, but the garnets remain untouched. 

On comparing thefe refults with others before detailed, we fhall find that the ftrufture 
of the Vefuvian garnets, fo far as it is vitreous and lamellar, is fimilar to that of thofe 
of Lipari; but that, when expofed to the fire a difference is found between thefe two 
Hones, the one eafily melting in the furnace, and the other proving refraftory. 

Finding, therefore, that thefe four fpecies of garnetf were infufible in the furnace, 
though continued in it for feveral days, I had recourfe to oxygenous gas (or dephlo- 
gifticated air,) by the attion of which they all melted, though llowly. When the ma¬ 
trix lava flowed like common glafs, the fmall pieces of garnet within it remained un¬ 
changed ; but at length fufed, though without incorporating with the lava, fo as to form 
a homogeneous whole. 

Thofe chemifts and naturalifts, who, before me, have made experiments with fire on 
the Vefuvian garnets, have deferibed refults fimilar to thofe I obferved. Bergmann 
fays thefe garnets melt with the blow-pipe alone, but a vehement fire is neceffary *. 
Sauffure tells us, that a fpotted lava (lave a oeil deperdrix) which he found on Monte 
Somma, acquired, after fufion, a black vitrified ground, but that the polyhedrous grains 
of this lava remained unchanged in the molt violent fire j and by polyhedrous grains it 
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Is evident that he means what I and others have called garnets *. With refpeft to the 
aft ion of oxygenous gas upon them, we may refer to Ehrmann, in his work on the Air 
of Fire. “ The white'opake garnet of Vefuvius,” fays this writer, “ differs from gar¬ 
nets properly fo called, in this, that it melts with extreme difficulty, (with the affiflance 
of oxygenous gas is here to be underftood,) and at length, after continual ebullition, 
becomes a mafs perfectly fimilar to quartz, even in its fra&ure, and which crackles in 
like manner between the teeth.” „ 

This kind of ebullition I have obferved in the four varieties of garnets above men¬ 
tioned, when they were in a ftate of fufion. The firft and third likewife produced two 
finall maffes refembling quartz, but thofe of the fecond and fourth variety were fpongy. 

It is verypoffible that this author only made his experiments on one fpecies. 

Some learned naturalifts are of opinion that the garnets of Vefuvius are imnroperly fo 
denominated ; firft, becaufe they contain no iron j fecondly, becaufe they fufe with dif¬ 
ficulty j and, thirdly, becaufe they differ in the proportionate qualities of their confti- 
tuent parts from thofe of true garnets. Thefe reafons, however, do not appear to me 
fufficient to exclude them from being claffed with this kind of ftones. It is true, that 
iron is ufually contained in garnets, but it is not effential to them } as has been obferved 
by Bergmann, who, in tranfparent garnets found only parts of this metal. The 
abfence of iron, probably, therefore, renders them fo difficult to fufe. With refpeft 
to their conftituent parts the Swediffi chemift (Bergmann) has obferved, that the princi¬ 
pal of thofe is filex, the next alumine, and that which is leaft of all in quantity, lime. 
This analyfis agrees with that made by Achard on fome of the pureft Bohemian gar¬ 
nets ; and fuch a proportion of the conftituent principles is fufficiently fuitable to that of 
the garnets of Vefuvius, in which Bergmann found about fifty-five parts of filex, thirty- 
nine of alumine, and fix of lime. And though the proportion of the filex to the 
alumine is not entirely the fame in both thefe ftones, the difference is not fo great, in 
my opinion, as to induce us to confider them as two diftinft fpecies ; as will appear by 
comparing the numbers 55 and 39, which exprefs the quantities of filex and alumine 
in the Vefuvian garnets, with the numbers 48 and 30, denoting thofe of the fain* 
two earths in the Bohemian garnets, analyzed by the before-cited chemift of Berlin 
(Achaid). 

To return for a moment to the garnets of Lipari: thefe do not fo tenacioufiy adhere 
to their bafe as we almoft always find the feltfpars and fhoerls; but, like other garnets, 
are implanted in it in fuch a manner that they may be eafily detached without break¬ 
ing, leaving the exatt impreffifinj of their figure in the enamel. This enamel, which is 
compact, heavy, and of a grey cinereous colour, is found in detached pieces, both in 
the road and in the tufa; and is the firft production which prefents itfelf, after leaving 
the city to proceed towards the ftoves. 

Continuing our journey ftill further along this road, we find in it, and likewife within 
the tufa, very curious mixtures of a white argillaceous earth and black enamel; both 
of which are fo mingled and kneaded together, that we can fcarcely find a quantity of 
this earth of the fize of a pea, which does not contain feveral particles of rhis enamel; 
and very few indeed are the pieces of enamel that contain none of this earth. It has 
an earthy odour, and adheres to the tongue. 

In the fame fituations where this peculiar mixture is found, we likewife meet with ary 
enamel containing garnets, fimilar to thofe above mentioned, but larger, and more ap¬ 
proaching to a globular figure. It is remarkable that this enamel, in fome places. 


* Voyage dans lea Alpes, tom. i. 
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forms one whole with fome pieces of lava of a horn-ftone bafe, which alfo contains 
garnets. 

I (hall briefly iliflinguifh four fpecies of lava, each of a horn-ftone bafe, which arc 
met with, in detached pieces, on the road to tile ftoves. 

'I he firft has a fibrous fracture, the colour of iron, fome appearance of porofity, 
fuilicient hardnefs to give (parks with fteel, and the power to move the magnetic 
needle at the diftance of a line and a quarter. It emits an earthy odour, and contains 
feltfpars, 

Tfie fecond is of a black-grey colour, and, though compact, rather foft. Almoft one 
half of it coniilts of rhomboidal feltfpars. 

The third only differs from the fecond by being fomewhat more compaft, harder, 
and containing fewer feltfpars. 

The fourth, which in folidity, weight, and hardnefs, exceeds the three preceding, has 
a black ferrugineous colour, an earthy frafturc, adheres ilightly to the tongue, and 
emits the ufual argillaceous odour. It moves the magnetic needle at the diftance of 
half a line. 

All thefe four kinds of lavas are changed, in the furnace, into vitreous fcoriie, but 
without the fufion of their feltfpars. 

Having mentioned thefe, it will be neceflary to deferibe fomewhat more at length, 
another fpecies of lava, which is enriched with a great number of extremely beautiful 
volcanic chrvfolites. 

This lava has for its bafe a foft horn-ftone; it is of a dark brown colour, and un¬ 
equal in its fractures on account of the fifiures which feparate its parts. It is found in 
detached pieces, like the four preceding lavas, but thefe pieces are rare. It gives but few 
* fparks with fteel, emits a flight argillaceous odour, and adts on the magnetic needle 
at the diftance of a full line. In confequence of its numerous fifiures it is rather 
light, and when (truck with a hammer is fomewhat fonorous. I omit to mention 
fome fmall feales of feltfpar incorporated in it, and proceed to the examination of the 
chryfolites. 

Thefe* wh«r*fffvmt«iTh the external parts of the lava, which have fuflered by the 
influence of the atmofphere and elements, readily attraft the eye by their lively, colour 
which is between a green and a yellow, but in the recent fradtures they Ihine with 
much more brilliant colours. The moft confpicuous are the golden-yellow, and the 
fine grafs-green, with which fometimes is mixed a fire-red, tempered with a tinge of 
purple. If thefe chryfolites are expofed to the immediate light of the fun, and viewed 
under certain angles, their colours become much more lively and bright. Many of 
them are amorphous* but fome are quadrangular prifms. Their furface, in the frac¬ 
tures, fhines with a glafly brilliancy, and is fometimes fmooth, and fometimes rouedi, 
according as the plates of which the chryfolites are compofed may have been broken. 
The fmall fragments of them are angular and feini-tranfparcnt. Thefe chryfolites 
give fparks with fteel, and cut glafs nearly like rock-cryftal. The Iargeft are not iefs 
than three lines and a half in length, but the fmalleft can fcarcely be difeerned by the 
naked eye. They arc fo firmly infixed in the lava, that only fragments of them can 
be detached. 

The fire of the furnace, and that of the blow-pipe, not only will not fufe thefe minute 
ftones, but are unable to injure them either in their colours or texture. Oxygenous 
gas (dephlogifticated air) alone difcolours them, and melts them into a globule of a 
white colour, but without brilliancy. ° 

Though 
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Though it was not known till the prefent time that Lipari afforded volcanic cryfo- 
litcs, they had been before found in volcanized countries, as in Vivarais and Velay, by 
M. Faujas, and on Mount Etna by M. Dolomieu. But on comparing their chryfolites 
with mine, I find certain differences and refemblances, which it will be proper to enu¬ 
merate. 

The chryfolites obferved and deferibed by M. Faujas, when examined with the lens, 
are found to be compofed of an aggregate of arenaceous grains, more or lefs fine, and 
more or lefs adherent; fcabrous, irregular, and fometimes forming crufts and fmall 
fandy feales ; but for the molt part having the appearance of angular fragments united 
by infection into each other. 

The chryfolites of Lipari have nothing of this nature in their ftructure. I broke 
fevcral of them, and examined their f ragments with the tnicrofcope; but they never 
appeared to me granular, but always finooth and glaffy. The mofl minute parts of thefe 
chryfolites exhibited the fame afpeft they prefented when whole. 

1 mud not omit to mention another difference of importance, which is, that the 
chryfolites of Lipari are only a few lines in length, whereas thofe deferibed by M. Faujas 
a:e fometimes feveral pounds in weight. 

They agree, however, with mine in their infufibility in an extremely active fire ; for 
thofe on which he made his experiments refilled the fire of common furnaces, however 
violent and continued it might be, and could not be reduced to a hate of fufion but 
by the aid of oxygenous gas. 

The colours of both are fometimes the fame. I fay fometimes, for M. Faujas informs 
us, that feveral of his chryfolites w r ere only of one colour ; a green, or topaz-yellow. 

The traits of refemblance and difference between the Liparefe and Etnean chryfo¬ 
lites will be fecn by comparing the defeription I have given of the former with what 
M. Dolomieu fays of the latter, in the work I have frequently cited. He tells us, that 
fomc of the chryfolites he found there are amorphous, others cryftallized in tetragonal 
or hexagonal prifins, fometimes with an hexagonal pyramid ; that their fracture is 
partly conrhoidal, and partly lamellar ; that they are harder than quartz ; that they are 
more or lei's tranfparent; that their colour is a greenifh yellow, with various tinges, 
and that they are fufible in a flrong fire. He does not give their fize, but they cannot 
be large ; both becaufe he calls them grains, and becaufe thofe which I obferved in lb mu- 
lavas of Etna were very minute. 

I have designedly called the chryfolites of Lipari volcanic chryfolites, not merely lv- 
caufe they are found within^ lava, but to prelerve a diftinftion between them ami a 
gem of that name ; fince I know that lome rcIpectaLIe authors are of opinion, that the 
volcanic hones which, from their gieenifh yellow colour, and other circumflances, re- 
fcmblc that gem, and therefore are called chryfolites by the voleanifls, differ.from them 
entirely in their component parts, and (everal of their external characters. To this opi - 
nion 1 can make no objection, though in deferibing thefe Hones 1 have adopted the name 
by which they are ulually known. It mult be obferved, however, that fome of then- 
properties Ihcw they cannot bedafled as fhoerls, among which fome naturalifts generally 
place the chiyfolites of volcanos. 

It remains likewife to ipeak of a (lone which w'as the lafl of the products that off, red 
thcmfelvcsto my oblervation, as I proceeded along the declivity of the mountain hading 
to the Stoves. 

The ilone is a porphyry, the bafe of which is the petrofilex, containing feltfpirs with 
feveral faces, and brilliant in the fra&ures, and blackifli irregular fhoerls. The bile 
has the red colour of brick. It is found in detached maffes, fome of which weigh feveral 

thoul'aml 
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thoufand pounds. It is compact, and fcaly in the frattures. The pieces broken from it 
are irregular; the thinneft are tranfparent at the edges; and they give fparks mode¬ 
rately with heel. The colour of the bafe has given the feltfpars a retldilh tinge, as we 
fee in certain oriental porphyries. 

But has this porphyry differed fufion, or is it in its natural hate, and at mod calcined 
when it is ejected by the volcano ? I cannot pretend pofitively to decide; but l incline 
to the latter opinion more than to the former, fince an alteration is vilible, even in the 
internal parts, which appears to be the died, of a true calcination. 

In the furnace the fubftance of this rock becomes foft, but does not fufe: the feltfpars 
remain unchanged, but the ihoerls are vitrified. 

The fpacious and deep excavations made in the tufa by the rain-water, and which 
extend from the bottom of the mountain to the furnmit, afforded me an opportunity to 
difcover and examine the ftony fubftances I have defcribed; for it was only in thofe 
excavations that they were vifible : in every other part nothing appeared but the naked 
fuperficial cruft of the tufa. None of thefe fubftances are difpofed in currents ; they 
are all detached *, and thus render it probable that they fell into the tufa after having 
been thrown up into the air in volcanic ejections. 

When we have reached the furnmit of the mountain, an ample plain opens, formed 
of the fame tufa, but become earthy, in which corn is fown, and a few vineyards are 
planted. Here we find numerous pieces of finning glafs, which is femi-tranfparent, of a 
blackiflx colour, and fomeof the fineft and pureft to be found in Lipari. As I wiihed 
to difcover the origin of this fubftance, I caufed the place where it is found to be dug 
into. The tufaceous earth is there about three or four feet deep. The pumices lie 
immediately under it, and among them this glafs is found in confiderablc quantities. It 
has probably been turned up, and brought to the furnace, by the plough, or other fimi- 
lar inftruments ufed to prepare the earth for lowing the com. 

Beyond this plain there is a gentle defeent of about two hundred feet in length, at 
the end of which are the Stoves. Whatever prepoffelfion in their favour the traveller 
may have conceived from hearing fo much of them, he lofes it the moment he fees 
them. They form a group of four or five caves, more like to the dens of bears than 
the habitations of men ; and which exhibit much lefs of art than the edifices framed by 
the beaver. Every cave has an opening at the bottom, through which the warm and 
humid vapours enter, and another in the top through which they pafs out. I entered 
one of thefe, but was unable to remain long in it, lefs from the heat, for the thermo, 
■meter ftood at only 487 degrees, than from I know no^hat of a fuffocating nature 
which the air had in it. Thefe ftoves now retain little more than their name, and are 
nearly deferted. In faS, though they ftill retained their virtue, and were efficacious in 
the cure of various diforders, how would it be pofliblp to make ufe of them, when they 
are deftitute of every convenience neceffary to that purpofe ? 

When M. Dolomieu vifited them, the whole ground on which they ftand was pene¬ 
trated with hot vapours,, which, under the form of a thick fmoke, iffued from final! 
apertures of about an inch, or two inches, in dtometer. When I was there, circum- 
ftances were much changed, as ufually happens in volcanos, where the prefence of fire 
manifefts itfelf fometimes more and fometimes lefs. There was then only one aperture, 
of about an inch in diameter, from which from time to time iffued a thin ftream of 
fmoke, with a ftrong fulphureous fmell. Having enlarged this aperture, I found it 
furrounded by a final! quantity of foft fulphures of iron (pyrites) generated by the union 
of iron and fulphur. The Abbate Trovatini, whom I nave cited in another place, like- 
wife attefts, that at certain times feveral dreams of fmoke afeended round the ftoves ; 
and I (hall add, that belides the ftrong fmell of fulphur, which I perceived on approach¬ 
ing 
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ing|h e place.gthe' grcigd beCajfiis^hot, and 'ihe'ftwr inweafed, cm digging t<* about the 
v deplwQjf a fdot V fjpth.winch it to§$ be concluded,that under the ftovesanff the groqhd 
* adjacent, Ijjftje j^ah^^Tuiimureous conflagration (tilt comifrue *.. ^The {thyes; aiid 
the wanqJJRtto* ofQ»ll fpeak hfflotv, are the ortty places iti^e #ho{s ifland 
where any figtyf jBre'td’be found of as yet uhextipguifhed volcanos.'' " • \ ’ f . 

<Mp Dbldmieu, after having defcribed the ftoves of Lipari, proceeds to fpeakofthe 
alterations caufed by thejTulphureous-acid vapours on the lavsfcftf this 
that ail of. them, bcfides having become fofter and lighter, have loft their pffmihvecb- 
lotfr, and affumed a white tinge, mixed with yellow, red, violet, and other'eblpare, 
which the oxides of iron ufually produce. He obferves.likewife, that they.arbcoated 
- wit If a thick cruft of fulphates of lime (felenite or gypfum), which fulphates peftetrate 
likewife to! the internal parts, and that fomc lavas are covered with that kind of iron Ore 
which is called flimy ( fangoja ) or bog ore. He then very ingenioufly explains in what 
manner, by means of a combination of the fulphuric acid with different earths, the lavas 
hafe become lighter and varioufly coloured. 

As I vifited the ftoves three feveral times, and examined with great attention the 
lavas that had fuffered alteration by the aftion of the fulphurcous acid, I am enabled to 
add, to the obfervations already given, fome others which I believe to be new, and which 
I fhall here briefly ftate. 

It was an object equally important and curious to afeertain to what kinds of lavas Hill 
remaining in the ftate ih which they were left by the fire, thofe belong which we now 
fee decompofed by acids; and as the obfervations I had made at Solfatara di Pozzuolo 
and other places, had taught me that the decompofition dimitiifhes, the deeper it enters 
into the fubftance, I conceived that the molt proper means to obtain this knowledge 
would be, to break fragments of the lava, and examine the internal parts, to And .hoar 
' far the decompofition had penetrated. The greater part of the decompofed lavas$c^ 
the Monte della Stufe ar$ externally of a reddifll* white; and fome arc of a blacki{h ! Co> 

. lour. I firft examined the latter; and prefentiftg their furface to the full light of the 
fun, I difeovered fotiiething of a brilliant appearance which invited me to examine it 
with the lens. It proved an aggregate of innumerable globules of hasmatitic iron, which 
beautifully cover the furface of thefe lavas. 

I detached a confiderable number of thefe globules, and found thaft on trituration 
they allbmed a red colour, Which is the property of the dark haematites. This was 
therefore a pure martial oxide, depbfited here and formed into globules; and uhdfer 
that aggregate lay another oxitfe of red, but earthy iron. The lava ftill deeper was of a 
w'hite colour, interfered with parallel ftreaksof a reddifll black, or lightly {haded with 
yetlotonih tinge. '/ ... 

Thefe lavas are foft, tight, - * and compaft: they adhere to the tofrgire^ 
fiftence of clay, but do not emitits odour. They feem to be Ample lavas; no ekljjjmrous- 
bodies appearing in thenu It Is obfervabl& that every fraQ:ure; is coldcfibiqal; ai»dth#t 
when ftruck they caufe a found fimilayo th#6f fotii® kihds of petroiilex, which has 
‘ ' ' ' * " ' aeloa ’ “ **“ ' ' ' 
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« thereabouts, a grey colour takes place 6f the white, and the other external appearances 
dimirafh; the lavas begin to afliime a fiiicebus afpeil, and give a few fparks with ueei. 
Still deeper wc perceive without the lead doubt that thefe lavas have a petrofi^ceous btflfe, 
and contain a few fhoerls, which do not appear in the decomposed parts, probably be- 
caufc they are thcmfelves decoinpofed. 

Thefe obfervations, which were made on feme lavas of a black colour on the fuyface, 
are likewife true of feveral others, which externally are of a reddiflv white. Th‘e 4 p- 
peRrances in them are cffentially the fame. The red colour in the internal parts infen- 
fibly vanilhcs; the grey by degrees fucceeds the white, which, ftill deeper, acquires a. 
luftre, the lava at the fame time becoming harder, and at length diftinftly exhibiting all 
the characters of the petrofilex. i f * 

One of thefe lavas, ftreaked with wliite and a dear red like that of the'peach-flower, 
is fpotted on the furface with points almoft pulverulent. Thefe are decoinpofed felt- 
fpars, though they ftill retain a refidue of cvyftallization. This lava has been more 
* changed by the acids than the others, being fofter, and even pulverable ; though at the 
depth of two feet it is hard, heavy, of a black-grey colour, evidently has a petroftliceous 
bafe, and contains feltfpars which are perfe&ly entire. 

1 In describing the varioufly decompofed lavas of Solfatara, we have feen that feltfpars 
are a kind of (tones which (trongly rcfift the action of acids. It frequently happens that 
their bafe is completely decompofed, while they are fcarcely in the lead changed. As 
therefore in the prefent lava the feltfpars are decompofed equally with their bafe, we 
muft be^onvinced that the ftrength of thefe acids mult have been very great. In gene¬ 
ral thefe lavas at their furface are foft, like dough, and almoft faponaceous} characters 
that ufually accompany thefe decompofitions. " 

We muft not omit to notice a lava of the breccia kind, the bafe of which is likewife 
petrofilex, and in which the aSion of the acids has extended only to the depth of a few 
indies. This bafe, even near the furface, has not entirely loft its natural colour, refcm- 
bling that ofiron, and in it are incorporated irregular fmall mafles of whitened and pul- „ 
verulent lava. Thefe, therefore, have yielded more to the decompofition than the bafe 
that contains them. At a greater depth wc find them unaltered j and they are then 
. only fragments of lava of a hom-ftone bafe. 

Though many of the lavas of the (loves of Lipari have fuffered by the fulphureous- 
aoid vapours, there are Come that are entirely unchanged. I fhall onlydeferibe one, 
which is fo well preferred that it appears to have been produced but yefterday by the 
Volcanic gulph. If we fcale the furface of it, where it ptbjefts in large maflfes from the 
earth, it appears of a dark iron colour, has an extremely compaft grain, and a conchoid* 1 
frailure. The feales at -the edges are (harp and cutting, and give very lively fparks 
with fteel. It is one of the heavieft and hardeft among the lavas, and puts the magnetic 
needle in motion at two lines diftance. It has for its bafe the petrofilex, containing 
very: brilliant fekfpar needles. * 

"‘fThis lava, therefore, has not'been in the lead affected by thefe acids, not probably 
feefcatofeit was able to refill their ftrength, but Becaufeit was not expofed to their aft ion. 

,T|fep ; fat*S pnjier whjeh the conflagrations of a volcano burn, have numerous apertures 
afld^flurel through whichiffue fulpHureous fumes; and when lavas are fituated around 
b* ’-they wifll tfe more or fefs affe&ed by them. But in the fame trails of 

gr j'Md ; th6^iare ntor^ places tlian dnc impenetrable to thefe fumes, and thepe,in con- 

$^fon$ thw thbfe produced by time.* IThfcfe 
. torrupffed. have obeyed! at yefu^tfa, EinR, and 

Stromboli, atfiThave ntfptfed them, before in my accounts of thefevoldanofc It*& oily 
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to fif remarked tha^Atthe ftoves of Lipari, the quantity of decomposed lavas being very # 
gre&* and exlkuduig for the molt part to a great depth, the fulphurcous-add vapours 
intlft have Aere illued id extraordinary abundance, and at the fame time have been of 
long duration. The intenfity of them, and their consequently greater efficacy, might 
indeed hst've Supplied the,place of long continuance; for I have oblprved, that when 
th^Java of Vefuvius flowed before my eyes, and feveral of its lateral branches had 
ceafcl to move, two of thefe, which had been penetrated by a thick cloud of the fumes 
ufuai there, were already half decomposed, though they were evidently parts of that 
current which but a few months before had been difgorged by the fide of the mountain. 
Laltly, according to the different qualities of the lavas, and as they may be cotnpofed 
moffe or lefsof calcareous, argillaceous, or martial principles, all combinable with fulphu- 
reous acids, a greater or lefs decomposition will be‘produced. 

The different degrees of decomposition in lavas render them fometimes more, and 
Sometimes lefs fufceptible of fufion in the furnace. The parts not decompofed will fufe. 

A beginning decompofition renders them ftubboin, and when it is complete, they en¬ 
tirely refill the fire. 'I he caule ot tliefe differences appears to me fufficiemly evident. 
The more earths are pure the more they refill fufion. All thofe hitherto known are 
infufible, except in very violent fires. Their mixture facilitates their fufion, as they 
thus become a reciprocal flux ; and wc know that fufion readily follows, when filex, 
aluraine, and lime are mixed in the proportion of 3, 1 and 1. There was no lava on 
which I made experiments, in which 1 did not find thefe three kinds of earth ; and 
though they might not be combined exa&ly in this proportion, their combination was 
yet fuch as to render almolt every lava fufible in the furnace. The lime whicn, in the 
dry way, ads as a flux to the filex, is in a great degree diminiflied in the decompofition 
of lavas, forming ftilphate of lime by its intimate union with the fulphuric acid; and 
hence we have one impediment to the fufibility of thefe lavas. The diminution of the 
alumine, arifing from its combination with the above mentioned acid forming fulphate 
of alumine, which is afterwards detached and carried away by the rains *, will like wife 
be another obllacle; to which we may add a third* which is the lofs of the iron, like- 
wife an aid to fufion. 

Thefe fulphates, which for the moll part accompany lavas, prefent a pleafing fpeclacle 
to the naturalift. Their colours are infinitely varied. Thofe which are moll promi¬ 
nent to the eye, are the rofe colour, violet, and orange, and they are the more confpi- 
cuous bccaufe they arc generally placed on a white ground. 

. I have obferved three kind»qi fulphate of lime, independent of feveral varieties which 
I omit. The firll is compofed of thin plates, parallel to each other, clofely united, bril¬ 
liant, compaft, and opake. They form llrata or beds of different thicknefs, fometimes 
more than a foot, and thefe ffrata are eafily detached from the lavas to which they 
adhere. 


The fecftnd fpecies is filamentous, having either parallel or ftellated filaments, in which 
latter cafe the filaments form a kind of pyramids, which have their apices in one com¬ 


mon centre, and their bafes at the cirro inference. We find fome very large pieces of 
this kind, formed by the aggregation of thefe pyramids. ;t c- 

The third fpecies is compofed of thin and ffiimng plates, fomewKat turtle, tranfpa- 
rent, vecyjfoft, and forms the indeterminate bryftallizaudtt ^fulphate of lime called 

1 «ny ambiguity, it may,!»|rbjper to rtpnt wW 1 haws &tj§SSrChap II., that the pretended 
. traafmttt«tK>n.prfil€i, or any other eartK ifiWargiUacrfJr e^th, in theaecombplkion dfhrths.hto abWift, 
'•tiwb'f'fitvie, inthh calcj tt r teaftb.likfVife ft - .r^. -n —j ■ ■*■**>**' 
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fpecular (lone ; but this fpecies is rare, and its cryftils are always very fmall. In thefe 
cafes the determinate and primitive cryflallization of this neutral earthy fait is always 
wanting. 

It is therefore evident that this variety of colours, fuch as yellow, red, or violet, ex¬ 
hibited by the dccompofed lavas, is a confequence of the iron pre-exifting in them ; 
which being, if not decompofed, at lead greatly altered, by the fulpnureous acids, is 
varioufly modified, and aflumes this diverfity of hues. The fame caufe operates in like 
manner on the fulphates of lime, formed by the combination of the fulphuric acid with 
the lime, which is laid open by the definition of the adhefion of the conllituent princi¬ 
ples of the lavas, and varioufly coloured by the oxydared metal. The white colour of 
the dccompofed lavas then, it is evident, is produced by the lofs of their iron ; which 
agrees perfedly with experience, fince, where the decompofition has taken place, the 
lavas are incapable of moving the magnetic needle, whereas they conftantly produce 
motion in it, feme at the diflance of two lines, and fQme at more or lofs, in the parts not 
decompofed. 

1 (hall conclude my obfervations on the produdions of the (loves of Lipari, with fome 
interefling remarks relative to feveral different fpecies of zeolites, which I difeovered in 
their vicinity. I fh ill deferibe them feparately with their matrices. 

Firft fpecies. The matrix containing this zeolite is a lava of a horn-ftone bafe, of a 
dark-brown colour, granular in the fradures, and which fcarcely gives fparks with 
ft eel. It (hews no indication of having fuff'ered by the fulphureous acids. It is full of 
fmall lone cavities, all in one direction, and which probably were produced when the 
lava wusln a fluid flate. It is in thefe cavities that this fpecies of zeolite is found. At 
firft view it appears rather to be a ftaladical calcedony, having the form of a duller of 
grapes. It is of a white pearl colour, inclining to a light blue, and gives fome fparks 
with fteel. It has a filiceous fradure, and a degree of tranfparency. Three properties, 
however, efpecially chnraderife it: firft, that it forms a jelly with mineral acids; fe- 
condly, that it flaflies or btazes at the moment of fufion ; and, thirdly, that it bubbles, 
and as it were boils, when in fufion : and though neither of thefe characters exclufively 
appertain to the zeolite, all the three together fufficiently fix the nature of this (lone, 
which inufl be referred to the clafs of amorphous zeolites. The cluttering grains may 
be extraded entire, as they attach to the lava but in a few points. The largcll extend 
to five lints in length, by two or three in breadth. The figure which 1 have called 
cluftering, is the molt ufual in this fpecies of zeolite; though fome are only oblong 
globules, of the fame fize with that of the fmall cavitiy©- which contain them. They 
are, however, by no means four.il in every cavity; for out of a hundred of thefe cavi¬ 
ties, nir e v contained no zeolite. 1 his lpecies is contaminated with a pulverulent, 
orange-coloured oxyde of iron. 

The blow-pipe with difficulty melted it; and feveral feconds were required for its 
complete liquetadion, even with the aid of oxygenous gas. It then changed into a 
fnowy-white enam’el, full of bubbles. It has a lucid brightness when it begins to melt, 
and boils and bubbles up when in adual fufion. 

Second fpecies. This is found in fome pieces of tile former lava, but its charadera 
are different from thofe of the preceding fpecies. It coats over many of the cavities 
before mentioned with a thin cruft, thus forming geodes, which, however, are not cryf- 
tallized internally. This zeolite, which inclines to a white colour, is more tranfparent 
than the other, and, from its hardnefs, cuts glafs almoft like rock cryftal. The mineral 
acids have no effed upon it, not even when pulverifed, though they convert the former 
fpecies into a kind of jelly. When melted with the aid of oxygenous gas, it emits a thin 
brilliant blaze, and is changed, with ebullition, into a vitreous and white globule. 
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It is not unufual to find within thefe zeolitic geodes, plates of very tranTparcnt ful- 
phate of lime. A hundred grains of this pulverifed were put into fix hundred of diililled 
boiling water. A folution was obtained, and the oxalic acid precipitated the lime. 

Third fpecies. This confifts of ovoid globules, externally dirty, from an earthy coat¬ 
ing, but which internally are extremely white. In the fradlures we perceive that they 
copfift of a number of opake groups of fibres, ftriated, fiiky, and fhining, which diverge 
from the centre to the circumference of the globules, and thus form fo many inverted 
cones. Thefe globules, fome of which are more than four lines in diameter, perfectly 
fill the cavities of an argillaceous, light, extremely friable lava of a deep grey colour. 
Every cavity, however, does not contain a zeolite of this conformation : in fotne we find 
zeolitic Hones with feveral facets, but fo confufcd'that the prccife co:.figuration of the 
crvfials cannot be diflinguiflied. On attentive examination, they evidently appear to 
be formed of the fame zeolitic fubftance, which, when it occupied the whole fpace of 
the cavity, took the conformation of thofe fibrous groups that have externally a globofe 
figure; but when a part ot this fpace remained empty, it cryftallized more or lefs. 
Thefe zeolitic Hones always have in the middle a (mail empty fpace, where they are 
cryHalliz.d, forming a number of very minute geodes. 

The blow-pipe prefently melts this third fpecies, and with ebullition ; a phofphoref- 
ccnctt precedes the fufion, and the pearly globule which is the refuit, is a femi tranfpa- 
rent glafs, abounding in bubbles. H this globuL be broken, which requires rather a 
fmart blow, the fliarp angles of the lragments will cut deep into glafs. 

This zeolite, fcon after it has been put into acids, attaches to the fides of the contain¬ 
ing vefiel in the form of a crufi, which cruft prefently refolves ilfelf into a tranfparent 
tremulous jelly, fitr.ilar to that of hartfhorn. 

Fourth fpecies. The lava which contains this zeolite is of a horn-done bafe, and 
forms two fpecies, at lead two varieties; the one of which is glanular, rough to the 
touch, and extremely friable ; the other has a kind of ibftnefx, a fine grain, and greater 
folidity. In colour, however, which is a grey, and in their argillaceous odour, both 
thefe vaiietics agree. This lava contains a multitude of zeolitic globules, from half a 
line to an inch in diameter. On breaking them a vacuity is found within them, thus 
forming geodes of a cryftalliz.ition move or lefs perfect. Wherever the zeolitic l'uo- 
flance has been too confined in the cavity of the lava, the cryHallization is extremely 
imperfeft, in confcquence of the prifins being halfifonned and confufedlv intermingled ; 
but where that fubltance had a larger fpace to develop itfelf in, the prifins are no longer 
fo indiflindt; many of tlumV lcafi are found to incline to a tetrahedral figure; and 
where the cavities of the lava have afforded a (HU greater lpace to the zeolitic matter, it 
has cryftallized in tetrahedral prifins, of a diftinct conformation. Every prifm has 
therefore four faces dillinclly fe para ted. In fome few places thefe prifins at 0 terminated 
by a tetrahedral pyramid. Many of them are of a milky whitenefs, anil thefe are f'emi- 
tranfparc-nt; but others have a tr.infpavency almoff equal to that of quartzofe cryHals. 
A fingle cavity fometirncs contains feveral 1 cores of l'uch prifins, while another lhall con¬ 
tain but very few. 

The blow-pipe eafily melts thefe geodes with the ttfual phenomena of ebullition and 
phofphorefcence, and the glafs which is the refuit of the f.tiion is fiiniiar to that of tiie 
zeolite of the third fpecies. A fimil.tr jelly is likewile produced Iroin it, and with equal 
protnptnels, in acids, except that it has a lefs degree of vikofity. 

Fifth and fixth fpecies. Thefe two fpecies of zeolites are contained within an argil¬ 
laceous lava, of a dark-grey colour, light, and of an earthy confidencethey both merit 
to be dillin&Iv doferibed. The firfi fpecies coufifis of a great number of fsnall fpheres, 
A w bite 
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whlteas fttow, each occupying * cavity in the Java, andvaryingtn fize> the fmaUeft being 
fcarcely one-thirdof a line in diameter, and the largeft morethan three lines# The 
furface of thefe fmall fpheres is not fmooth,. but'fomewhat rough, from art. infinity of 
points 'which, viewed through the lens, are difcovcred to be fo many minUte tetrahedfl^ 
prifms, diftinCtly defined. On breaking the fpheres we perceive that the prifms ate 
continued within them, and, becoming thinner, proceed to the centre} or, to fpeak 
more properly, we find that the fpheres are only the refult of a number of prifm^joitied 
together lengthwife. The portion of the prifms that is immeried within the fpheres is 
opake; but mat part which projects out has a degree of tranfparency. It is to be ob¬ 
served, that though the greatemumberof thefe minute fpheres are perfeCUy folid, many 
of them have a round vacuity at th^tentre, fometimes extending to one-tenth part of 
the whole fphere. " 

This zeolite is the fofteft of all the fpecies hitherto enumerated, and may be fcraped 
or cut with a knife. 

The fixth and laft fpecies is one of the moft beautiful zeolites hitherto difcovered by 
riaturalifts. It confifts of minute cryftals, extremely clear and bright, which, having 
facets in every part, vividly refleCt the light, and fparkle like fo many diamonds. 4 Thefe 
are very numerous in.the cavities of the fame lava} but are unequally diltributed, as 
fome cavities contain but one of thefe cryftals, while others have two, and others three, 
though the latter are rare. The largeft do not exceed a line, and the moll minute are 
fcat^ely a quarter of a line. While they remain in the lava, it is not eafy to examine 
them as might be wifhed; but many of them may be extracted without injury, and 
viewed in every part with the lens at leifure. We then perceive that thefe zeolites, 
where they reft on the lava, are flat; but in their upper part incline to a globofe figure; 
and that there their cryftaliization is apparent: that the ifolated cryftals, I mean thofe 
which in their formation grew without attaching to the other cryftals, have eighteen facets, 
for the mod part pentagonal, or tetragonal, but never triangular: that thefe ifolated 
cryftals are extremely rare; the greater number being aggregated^ that is, confufedly 
heaped upon each other in their formation : that, laftly, though many of them may 
compare in cleamefs with the pureft rock cryftal, they are yet inferior in hardnefs, as 
they with difficulty cut glafs. 

I at firft fufpe&ed that thefe zeolites were a Ample modification of the fifth fpecies, 
which, wherever it baa a free fp&ce, had formed itfelf into thefe brilliant cryftals, either 
ifolated or aggregate. But this conjecture was not confirmed by obfervation. It fre¬ 
quently happens that the white minute fpheres which foriri the fifth fpecies, occupy only 
one half, or even lefs, of the containing cavities, without ever taking the form of the fixth 
fpecies; but it is conftantly to be obferved that the tetrahedral prifms projeCt farther 
beyond the convexity of the fpheres, and have a greater tranfparency. They muft 
therefore be confidered as two diftinCt fpecies. 

This difference is Hill more confirmed by the afltion of fire and acids. The latter do 
not aft, at leaft fenfibly, on the fixth fpecies, though'they reduce the fifth to gelatinous 
flakes or tufts. The fire of the fnrnace, in half an hour, converts the cryftals of the fixth 
fpecies into globules of extremely tranfbarent glafs; whereas it only fottens in that time 
the minute fpheres "of the fifth, which require * fire of much longer continuance for 
their complete liquefaction; and the globple which then refults is an opake glafs, of the 
colour of milk. Both, however, have the property which is ufually common to zeo¬ 
lites ; I mean thatof phofphorefcence at the moment of fufion,as may be feen by em¬ 
ploying oxygenous gas. ' 
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After living made fheie experiments on the zeolites ofLipari, I was induced to en* 
mine oneof thofe of Iceland, which have the character of being the moll excellent for 
forming a gelatinous body. I certainly obtained from it very readily an extremely beau* 
fiful jeUy[; but not in the leaft fuperior to that produced by the third and fourth fpecies. 
This foreign zeolite is very white, and forms a group offmall conical bundles, clofely 
conglutinated, and interfering each, other in various directions; terminating, at their 
diverging extremities, in a multitude of irregular cylindrical needles. In the furnace it 
becomfs inflated and coniiderably fighter, but does not fufe. With oxygenous gas, a 
hard, milk-white enamel, full of bubbles, is produced. 

If we compare thefe obfervations With the defcriptions of other naturalifts, we fliall 
find that the zeolites of Lipari have a great refemhlance to thofe of other countries; and 
it may be obferved that the firft‘fpecies is very fimilar to that of the ifland of Ferro, 
which Born has defcribed in his Litbophylacium, and which he has compared to the fta- 
la&ical caltedony. 

The fecond fpecies, from its hardnefs, refembles feme cryflallized zeolites of the ides 
of the Cyclops of Etna, which, as M. Dolomieu has obferved, and as I have fince found 
by experiment, are little inferior in that quality to rock cryftal. 

The three other fpecies do not effentially differ from feveral deferibed by Wallerius, 
Born, Bergmann, Faujas, and others, and which are found in the ifland of Ferro, the 
Vivarais, and other volcanized countries. But the fixth fpecies appears to me new; at 
leaft I have found no writer who mentions a zeolite, conftantly cryflallized with eighteen 
facets, as often as its cryftals are detached j nor do I know that any zeolite has hitherto 
been difeovered which is equally clear and brilliant. 

It appears that the true figure of the zeolite is a cube j at leaft, that it always affefts 
that form where its cryftallizations meet with no obftacles.^ According to circumftances 
it is more or lefs modified; and the tetrahedral prifms of the fourth or fifth fpecies are 
probably one of thefe modifications. The firft and fecond are amorphous ; but in the 
third we difeern a beginning cryftallization. One of thefe modifications may be feen 
in the fixth fpecies; and we know that there are.zeolites of other configurations, as 
Home with twenty-four facets, and others with thirty. 

Some naturalifts have affirmed that the whiteft and pureft zeolite of Ferro is the only 
one from which a tranfparent and white glafs can be obtained. I find, however, the 
glafs of the fixth fpecies preferable to it; for it has an aqueous colour, and its tranfpa- 
rency is almoft equal to that of quartzofe cryftal. I have found no zeolitic cryftals, but 
thofe of the ifles of the Cyclops, which have furnifhed a glafs equal to this. 

No mineralogift is ignorant that Cronftedt was the firft who diftinguifhed this ftone 
from the carbonates of lime with which it was confounded, and made us acquainted with 
feveral of its qualities. He obferved that mineral acids caufed no effervefeeqee with it, 
but flowly diflblved it into a gelatinous body: and this flow diffolution, and converfion 
of the zeolite into jelly, was afterwards confirmed by others; though experiments made 
on newly difeovered fpecies of this ftone have fhewn that more than one are not in any 
manner dffe&ed by acids, even when highly concentrated. From among fix fpecies of 
the zeolites of Lipari, we have feen that the third and fourth prefently form with acids 
a tranfparent gelatinous body; which is lefs completely chara&erized in the firft and 
fifth ; and not produced at all in the fecond and fixth fpecies. 

M. Pelletier has analyfed the zeolite of Ferro, and found that it is compofed of ao 
parts ofalumine, 8 of lime, 50, of filex, and aa of phlegm (or impure water). Other 
analyfes have been made of other zeolites, by the chemifts Bergmafin, Meyer, and Kla¬ 
proth. The minute fize of minepand ftiU more the finall quantity I obtained of them, 
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prevented me from making a fimilar analyfis of them with the requifite accuracy. I 
was, however, able to afcertain that the fecond and fixth fpecies.contained filex in a 
greater proportion than it was found in the zeolite analyfed by Pelletier j which perhaps 
was the caufe that thefe two fpecies do not form a gelatinous fediment; the fuperabun* 
tlance of quartzofe earth not permitting the acids to extract the lime and alumine, and 
thus difiblvc the union of the conftituent principles of the zeolite. 

The gelatinous diffolution of the zeolite is neither a quality found in every fpecies, 
nor is it peculiar to it, fince experience has (hewn that it is common to other {tones, the 
conftituent principles of which are the fame with thofe of the zeolite, and combined in a 
certain proportion. This identity of principles, which in fome fpecies of ftones affords, 
by means of the action of acids, the fame gelatinous product, induced me to make an ex¬ 
periment, of which I lhall here give the refit It. 

The colourlefs garnets* of Vefuvius contain, according to Bergmann, 55 parts of 
files, 39 of alumine, and 6 of lime. As therefore I had collected a confiderable quan¬ 
tity of thefe at Vefuvius, 1 determined to make experiments on them with acids, in the 
fame manner I had done on the zeolites. But in the three firft varieties which I poffefs, 
though I had firft reduced them to powder, no gelatinous fubftance was produced. 
With the fourth I fucceeded ; though I did not make the experiment on the fame gar¬ 
nets, for the attempt would have been in vain, but on others of the fame fpecies, which 
1 have not mentioned, and which had been greatly foftened by the fulphureous acids, 
though they retained their four-and-twenty facets. Thefe the nitric acid, after thirteen 
hours, reduced to a jelly, though not one fo beautiful as that obtained from the zeolites. 
We may therefore conclude, that this aptitude to diffolution was produced in the garnets 
by the alterations they had fullered; in confequence of which the nitric acid, penetrating 
their internal parts, had acted on them as it a&s in many zeolites. 

It has been believed that zeolites appertain exclufivdy to volcanized countries, fince 
they are moft frequently found there; and my obfervations may appear to confirm this 
opinion. It however admits cf no doubt that they are likewife often found in countries 
that exhibit no figns of volcanizatiop; this having been inconteftably proved by Cron- 
ftedt, Linnteus, Bergmann and others. 

It appears equally certain that the zeolites of volcanos do not derive their origin from 
fire, but are adventitious to thofe places; not that they were pre-exiftent to the volcanic 
eruptions, and taken up by, and incorporated with, the currents of lava, as a cele¬ 
brated volcanift has fuppofed. They were no doubt, generated after the extinction of 
thcconllagrations; when their conftituent parts being dapofited by water'in the cavities 
of the lava, and there combining by affinity, formed thefe ftony fubftances, according to 
circumftances, fometimes amorphous, and fometimes cryftallized; in the fame manner 
that we have fuppofed, and indeed proved, .the beautiful quartzofe ftones to be formed 
in certain lavas on the fhores of Lipari, not far from Vulcano. The zeolites now Je- 
Jcribed, likewife, afford a proof in favour of this opinion, thofe efpecially the prifinatic 
cryftals of which have for their bafe the fidcs of cavities in the lavas. 

1 1 hall conclude thefe obfervations relative to zeolites, with the following enquiry 
concerning an hypothefis adopted by M. Dolomieu. 

That naturalift was of opinion that the zeolites of volcanized countries are only found 
in thofe fituations which have been covered by the waters of the fea; and the argu¬ 
ments he adduces to prove this, appear to me fufficiently convincing with refped to the 
multiform zeolites obferved by him. But what (hall we fay of thofe we have now de- 
feribed ? I certainly did not negled to make the moft accurate refearches on the fpot. 
It has been already faid that thefe ftones are found iff the vicinity of the Stoves, lire 
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firft fpedee is met with about two hundred feet before we arrive at them, on the road 
from the City of Lipari;' the others are fcattered at a greater didance, in the deep 
fide of the mountain towards the fouth. One certain proof that thefe places had an. 
4ient}y been wafhed by the fea, would be the finding of the remains or impreffiohs of 
tea animals. Thus the above-mentioned French naturalid remarks that, at Etna, the 
lavas of theiflesof the Cyclops, and thole of the mountains of Trezza, which abound 
in aeolites, have certainly been covered by the waters of the fea, fmee at the height of 
more than two hundred perches above tilde zeolitic lajjps, immenfe quantities of fea- 
Ihells are found. The fame may, in like manner, be obferved of the Vicentine volcanic 
mountains which afford beautiful zeolites, and alfo copious dores of marine remains. 
It is, however, certain that neither Lipari, nor any of the Eolian ifles, prefent us with 
any vediges of fea animals or plants.^ do not mean to fay that this is a phyficai de- 
mondration that thefe places have nevirbeen covered by the fea, fince it is poflible that 
the marine bodies its waters had left, may have been afterwards dedroyed by caufes 
which are not wanting in countries that, at various epochs, have differed the adion of 
fire; I {hall only obferve that we are thus deprived of one of the mod convincing proofs 
of this fuppofed inundation; and I know not on what other we can rely, with refped 
to a country entirely volcanic. 

That zeolites derive their origin from water and not from fire, is proved by the water 
of cryftallization which is more or Jefs abundant in them, and the numbers of them 
found in feme provinces of Sweden, which have never been fubjeded to the adion of 
fire. That this water has fometimes been that of the fea, the above-cited observation of 
M. Dolomieu will not permit us to doubt; but it has been proved that there are likewife 
indances of their having originated from frefh water; of v. hich an obfervation by Berg- 
mann may furnidi an example. lie has remarked that a fpring of warm water at Lau- 
garnes, in Iceland, when it iffues bubbling from the earth, leaves no fediment of any 
kind, but depofits it at the bottom of a channel by flowing through which it becomes 
cooler: and this fediment is truly zeolitic, as has been proved by chemical examina¬ 
tion *. The nature of this fad he fatisfadorily explains as follows : “ While the water 
is very warm, it holds the zeolitic matter in diffolution; but afterwards becoming cold, 
can no longer lupport it, lb that it precipitates and forms this daladical concretion.” 
This excellent obfervation will account for the frequency of zeolites in many volcanos, 
fince the water, whether fait or frelh, being itrongly heated by the fubterraneous fires, 
diffolves the zeoliiic fubdances, which it afterwards depofits within the lava, where they 
crydallize, or remain amorphous, according to circumdances. 

When the traveller has arrived at the fummit of the Monte della Stufe, he has 
reached, in that part, the confines of the illand; for he fuddenly perceives the fea, 
about four hundred and fixty feet below fiitp, as near as the eye can meafure. - Taking 
his way to the fouth, he then difeovers leveral warm fprings, which fupply the Baths of 
Lipari, of equal antiquity with the Stoves, but like them now almoit forfaken ; and, 
proceeding in the fame diredion, mcetsagain with a prodigious quantity of dccompoled 
lavas fimilar to thofe of the Stoves, exhibiting the fame varying colours, and coated in 
different places with cruds of fulphate of lime. 

When the naturalid confiders, and unites in his mind, thefe prodigious aggregations 
of decompofed lavas, which occupy an area of feveral miles, he will, no doubt, ba 
adonilhed to find there is any vplcanizcd country in Europe, in which the fulphureous 
vapours, iffuing from fubterranean conflagrations, have aded through fuch an extenfive 
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fp«e. . Thofe of Sdfatara diPozzuolo, which have whitened its crater, sndwhich 4re 
taqttdonedwith a degree of wonder by every writer On that volcano, ,ar^^erjaibiy $- 
confiderable indeed with refpe# <to tibeir extent, when compared Id thefc. , Tet bf ||l 
the fulphureous exhalations which muft have fpread themfelves fo widely oyerthe iOan^, 
not one now remains in aSion, except a few very thin fumes that rife from the ground 
■near the Stoves. 

■ > 1 vilited the Stoves three times: the two firft I returned to the city by.the fame road 
I went, which is hollowed iQjfhe tufa; but the third..! took my way back' by Campo 
Bianco, and the Monte della Caftagna, whence I proceeded to the high mountain of San 
Angelo. We have already fcen that Campo Bianco and the Monte della Caflagna are 
two mountains formed entirely of pumices and glafles, that { is to fay, of vitrified Tub- 
fiances *;> but how extenfive muft be the root^ji.thefe fubftances! The declivity of the 
Monte della Stufe, and its ample plain coveHfflPwth tufa, form,'as has been obferved, 
a bed of pumices, mixed with a great quantity of glades and enamels. At about the 
diftance of a quarter of a mile from the Stoves,, towards Campo Bianco, the tufa difap- 
pearsi and the pumices remain uncovered, forming a continuation with thofe of Campo 
Bianco. I have alfo found them in the road near Mount San Angelo, which contains 
great quantities, and every where .they are accompanied with glafles. If to thefe we 
add-the other parts of Lipari jn which the fame fubftances abound, I fltall not exagge¬ 
rate'# I fay that almoft two thirds of this ifland, which is nineteen miles and a half in 
circuit, are vitrified. 

This immenfe and almoft incredible quantity of vitrifications may, probably, fuggeft 
to the reader the fame idea which arofe in my mind when I firft viewed thefe places : 
that the fire which has afted on them muft have been extremely powerful. This idea 
certainly appears very natural. But fubfequent experience has taught me that this in. 
tenfe heat is not neceflary for the production of this great accumulation of vitreous bo- 
dies by fubterranean fires. It is certain that the production of pumices, enamels, and 
glafles requires a greater heat than the fitnple. fufion of lavas, when thefe fubftances de. 

. rive their origin from the fame bafg but we fhall not find it neceflary that this greater 
heat ihould be extremely violent, if we confnler the kinds of ftones from which thefe 
vitrified fountains have been produced. The greater part are feltfpars and petrofilex, 
with fome fmail quantities of horn-ftone. As to the latter, it has already been fhewn, 
that it eafily vitrifies in a glafs furnace with no very^vehement fire ; in which, likewife, 
many petrofilices and fome feltfpars are vitrifiable f. It has alfo been fecn that the 
glafles, pumices, and enamels of Lipari are all completely re-fufed in the furnace. It 
appears to me, likewife, that we have pofitive proofs that the volcanic fire was lefs vio¬ 
lent than that of the furnace, in the fubftances, as well cryftallized as amorphous, 
which, jwithout having fuffered the leaft fu£<&, are found incorporated in the pumices, 
glafles, and enamels of Lipari, and which may be perfe&ly liquefied in the furnace. 

It cannot, however, be denied that the generative fires of Lipari muft, at fome time, 
have been extremely vehement $ fince, according to the obfervations of M. Dolomieu, 
they have even fufed granite, compofed of quartz, feltfpar, and mica, and converted 
h into pumice. 

The ancient writers have left us very interefting and inftruClive accounts relative to 
the ftate of the conflagrations which in* and prior to their times, had been obferved in 
Strombdli and Vulcano; and we have made ufe of them when treating of thofe two 
jflands., But we can fay nothing of the ancient fires of Saline, and that chain of rocks* 
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winch on<te, p robably, made at part of the ifland Euonimos, fince with refped to thefe 
antiquitjlts to ally fitent; and we cati only infer that the volcanization of thefe two iflands 
Was,known to the ancient^, from a paffage in Diodorus, who informs us, that«all the 
Eolian ifles'were fubjed to great erOptions of fire, and that their craters and mouths 
Were ftill vifible in fits time*. With refped to Lipari, very few memorials have been 
preferved of its ancient conflagrations. We are indeed certain of the great antiquity of 
this; ifland, and that it exiiled oefbre the Trojan war} fince we leam from Homer that, 
aftdf.the taking of Troy, Dlyfles landed there, and was treated with the utraoft urbanity 
and courtefy by, king Eolus durihje a whole month, which he continued there t; ana 
though we allow to the poet the ulual licence of poetry,' k is ftill moft certain that he 
could not have named this ifland, and the city it contained, unlefs they exifted at the 
time he wrote his poem, fince whichjfltearly three thoufand years have now elapfed. 
But if we confult other ancient and credible writers, we fhall find that before Eolus, 
Liparus reigned in this ifland, which from him took its name, being before called Me- 
logonis , or, according to others, Meligunis. 

Another oBfervation, likewife, here naturally prefents itfelf. An ifland formed by 
depofitions, and the fubfequent retiring of waters, may, in a ihort time, be cultivated 
and inhabited; but it is not fo with one that is produced by fubterraneous eruptions, 
where the decompofition of volcanized matters is neceflary } that is to fay, a far longer 
time. If therefore Lipari had inhabitants and cities, and was a cultivated country be¬ 
fore the deftru&ion of Troy, it is evident that it muff have exifted many ages prior to 
that event. * 

From the time,*however, that mention is firft made of this ifland' in hiftory to the 
jprefent day, we may confider it as certain that no true eruption, or current of lava, has 
taken place in it; as, otherwife, it is probable fome memorial would have been preferved 
of it, as well as of thofe of Stromboli and Vulcano. Ariftotle, indeed, mentions the 
fires*buming in Lipari, but adds they were only vifible by night J; and the writers 
who followed him fay nothing more. I hence infer that this ifland had attained its foil 
formation and fize, before it was Renown to men, which was not the cafe with StomboK 
and Vulcano. I muft not omit another obfervation. Many of the lavas of Lipari ftill 
fcarcely exhibit the lead fign of alteration, efpecially the vitreous, the enamels, and the 
glafles; though it is evident, from what has been faid above, that thefe bodies muft 
have exifted above three thoufand years. We hence perceive what an adamantine 
temperament, if 1 may ufe the expreflion, the fire can beftow on various fubftances, 
fince they can thus refill the influence of the feafons and of time. 

When I prove the antiquity of Lipari by the authority of Homer, I do not mean to 
confider the other neighbouring iflands as of pofterior date. I am likewife well con¬ 
vinced by the teftimony of hiftory that, except Vulcanello, they were all in-exiftence 
in the time of that poet, who probably does not mention the other Eolian ides becaufe 
Lipari was the largeft, the moft fruitful, and moft generally known, as being the refi- 
dence and feat of government of king Eolus. 
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SPALLANZANI^ TRAVILS IN THB TWO 6JC1L1IS. 


CHAP. XVIL — FELICUJDA, 

Two bays in this ifland capable of receiving /mail veffels.—The products found there bythjf 
author., fufficiently prove it volcanic.’—Circuit of it by fea.—Prifmatic lavas falling into 
the fea.—Spacious cavern hollowed in one of thefe lavas.—Enquiries relative to its origin . 
—Curious alternation of Jlratas of tufa and lava.—Other prifnfatic lavas along the Jhore . 

-*-Obfervalions relative' to tbem.—Excurflon into the interior part of the ifland.—A 
mountain near the centre, higher than the reft , on which is difcoverable the crater of an 
ancient volcano, to which , probably, Felicuda owes its origin.—Conjectures that another 
fmallcr volcano cxijled at the fununit of a lower mountain. —No other perceivable ftgns of 
volcanic mouths throughout the whole ifland.—Qualities of the lavas forming the interior 
part of Felicuda. — Glaffes , pumices , tufas , and puzzolanas fcattered over the ifland.— 
Fuzzolanas and pumices employed by the inhabitants of Felicuda in building.•—The flub- 
, fiances of which the ifland is compofed entirely volcanic , except a piece of granite , which 
appears to be natural.—Reflections on tins rock , 

IT yet remains to fpeak of Felicuda and Alicuda, the two extreme iflands of thofe of 
Lipari towards the weft; and I {hall the more willingly undertake the description of them, 
as they have not, to my knowledge, been vifited, at leaft deferibed, by any other natu- 
ralift; M. Dolomieu, who was moft'capable of examining them, having only feen them 
at a diftance, as to have touched at them would have led him too far from his intended 
route. 

On the 7th of October, in the morning, I fet fail, from Lipari for Felicuda, diftant 
from the former ifland twenty-three miles, and arrived there in four hours. This ifland 
is not provided with a port; but it has two bays, one on the fouth, and the othe? on 
the north-eaft fide, fufficient for the reception of fmall veffels, and fo fituated, that 
though the wind (hould render the entrance into one of them difficult, it will be eafy to 
get into the other: both of them are likewife fufficiently (heltered by a mountain. 

I landed in the bay on the north-eaft fide, and, in the firft place, applied myfelf to 
difeover of what materials the ifland was formed j and foon difeovered inconteftable 
proofs that it is truly volcanic. Not only is the ffiore of this bay lined with lava; but, 
having in the courfe of the day proceeded farther up on the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, 
1 found among the earth of fome fields a confiderable quantity of pumices, glaffes and ena¬ 
mels, which products I lhall feparately deferibe when I come to treat of the internal part 
of the ifland. 

Being thus fully convinced of the ancient exiftence of fire in this ifland, I determined, 
the next day, to make the circuit and examine the {hores of it in the fame manner as 
I had proceeded in the other iflands. 

Felicuda is nine miles in circumference. I began the circuit of it by examining the 
lavas that border the final! bay which I entered. Thefe have for their bafe the feltfpar, 
which is of a fcaly confidence, a light grey colour, not very compact, but giving a few 
fparks with fteel and attracting the magnetic needle. Within its fubftance are included 
needles of black and fibrous ffioerl, and fmall pieces of feltfpar, which are eafily dif- 
tingui(liable from the bafe by their whitenefs, femi-tranfparence, and luftre. A part of 
the (hores of the bay are compofed of this lava with deep fiffures running lengthwife, as 
we fee in many other lavas. A number of round vacuities are likewife obfervable in it. 
They are of confiderable depth, and give it the appearance of a honey-comb. I rather 

incline 
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incline to afcribe them to the aftion of elailic gafeous fubftances, when the lava was in a 
ftate of fufion, than to corrofions produced by the influence of the atmofphere or any 
external agent. It is certain that the air of the fea will greatly corrode many foflil fub- 
ftances fituated in its vicinity ; and I have witnefled extraordinary eflfe&s from its adion 
on many low rocks, on the fhore of the Meditelranean, near Genoa, and efpecially at 
Porto Venere, the Golfo della Spezia, and at Lerici. I have alfo frequently obl'erved the 
external part of many towers and maritime buildings very much injured on that fide 
which fronts the water. The city of Commachio in the territory of Ferrara, perhaps, 
fumiihes fome of the moft complete examples of fuch effeds. It is fituated in the 
midft of fait lakes; and its porticos and edifices are fo milch corroded and damaged by 
the air, that they are obliged to undergo periodical repairs at the end of no very long 
time, as 1 obferved with furprife during a ftiort ftay which I made there in October 1791. 
The fea-air, however, does not ad thus cm every foflil fubflance indifferently, but, with 
refped to ftones, feems principally to attack the carbonates of lime; though not all of 
thefe, as appears from the hard Ittrian marble with which the fuperb palaces and fump- 
tuous edifices of Venice are built, and which remains uninjured for a long feriesof years. 
I likewife obferve that volcanic ftony fubftances are little, or not at all, injured by the 
air of the fea; and 1 am the more confirmed in my opinion that the incavations in the 
litoral lava of which I am now fpeaking muff be attributed to the adion of aeriform 

S afes, and not to that of the fea air, from obferving the fame, likewife, in the feltfpar, a 
one much lefs liable to this kind of alteration than many others. 

After having made thefe obfervations, I left the bay, and began to coaft the ifland 
towards the left, on the northern fide. I had fcarcely proceeded one hundred and 
fifty paces when I met with a rock of lava, about thirty feet high, and equally broad, 
rifing almoft perpendicularly from the water. This rock prefented a novelty 1 had not 
before obferved in the Eolian ifles. This was a number of prifms into which the lava 
divided before it plunged into the fea. The importance of this objed induced me to 
bring my boat clofe under the rock, that I might make the neceffary obfervations w'ith 
more certainty and fecurity. 

About twelve feet above the level of the fea the rock is fmooth and prefents an equal 
furface; but foniewhat lower it begins to be furrowed with narrower longitudinal ex¬ 
cavations, which defeend to the edge of the water, and form prifins with three unequal 
fules, the fide behind remaining at ticited to the rock, or, to fpeak more properly, form¬ 
ing one continued whole with it. Thefe prifms continue to preserve their form under 
the water, of which I had indubitable proof. The fea, though then calm, had a 
flight roughnefs towards the rock, to allay which I poured into it feme olive oil, which 
I always carried with me in thefe excurfions to calm the lefler waves of the fea, and thus 
enable myfelf to perceive fubaqueous bodies at a certain depth as circumftances might 
require. By thefe means I difcovcred that the prifms were immerled in the fea to the 
depth of fotnc feet. The breadth of fome of the prifms was a foot and a half, but that 
of others lefs. 

This prifmatic lava merits to be very accurately deferibed, fincc, in profecuting my 
voyage along the fhore of Felicuda, I met with it in feveral other places, and fhali again 
have occafion to mention it. Its bafe is a hom-flone of the black colour of iron, and 
fo compact that the fmallefi: bubble is not perceivable in it; it mu if, therefore, be claffed 
among the heavy lavas. The edges of the thinnefl: flakes of it arc traniparent, and give 
fparks with fteel. Its fragments are amorphous, and receive a polifh, but without 
luftre. It attra&s the magnetic needle at about the diftance of three Hues. The 
powder of this lava is cineritious, and impalpable, and attaches to the finger. In it arc 
• 8 contained 
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conttiaedvarious grains of amorphous fehfpar, and i greater njamher of Ihiall, Jong, 
rhomboidal fhoerls. ••• •••<• ’ " '* 1 ‘ ^'• ’ 

- The produ& of this lava in the furnace is a hard enamel, of the colour of pitch, a fid 
foil of bubbles. The feltfpars it contains remain refractory, It is to be remarked, that 
this enamel does not lofe the magnetic' virtue. , 

The place where this rock hangs over the fea is called Fila d't Sacra. .Beyohd it the 
fhore of theifland, which continues to have a fteep defcent intqjthe fea. Offers only : cbtn- 
mon lavas, except one fpecies which has fome rude appearance'of prifms, that all uttte a 
more diftin& form near the furfaceof the water. 

Still farther, at a place called Saccagne, a number of fmall rocks rife above the fur¬ 
faceof the water; one of which is called II Perciato % becaufe it is perforated in the mid¬ 
dle, and the opening is wide enough to admit fmall veffels to pafstjhrough. The form* 
of prifms are diftinftly dilcernible in thefe rocks. 

At the diftance of fifty paces farther, a fpacious cavern opens in the lava of the Ihore j 
an objeft highly interefting and beautiful in the eyes of the volcanift. It is called the 
Gretta del Dove Marino (or Grotto of the fea-ox), perhaps becaufe it was once the re¬ 
treat of fomc pbcca or feal, as in the Lipari iflands, and many other places, the phocae 
are called fea-calves. The mouth of this cavern, in the upper part, is oval, and is 
fixty feet in breadth, and above forty in height. The mouth opens into a kind of 
porch which leads into a fpacious hall two hundred feet long, or nearly, one hundred 
and twenty broad, and fixty-five high. This hall terminates the cavern. The fea en¬ 
ters it; and as its force is broken by the narrownefs of the entrance, fmall barks when 
furpriled by a florin may there find fhelter. 

Some may perhaps wifli to enquire, whether the roof of this cavern prefents any of 
thofe ftalallical concretions which are obfervable in many other excavations in mountai¬ 
nous countries. No fuch concretions are to be feen; the ftone of which it is formed 
being evidently not of an aqueous but an igneous, that is, a lava diftinguifhed by the 
following characters: 

Its bafe is fhoerl in the mafs; it js moderately porous, and therefore rather light; 
but gives fparks with fteel. It is unequal in the fractures, Has a fomewhat argillaceous 
odcur, and attracts the magnetic needle at the diftance of half a line. It is of a grey 
colour; but intcriperied uith white, fhining, rhomboidal feltfpars. Their fplendour is 
diminifhed in the furnace; but their whitenels appears heightened from the black colour 
acquired by the enamel produced by the fufion of the lava, which is opake and ex¬ 
tremely full of bubbles. The fufion, infteatl of diminifhing or deftroying, rather in- 
creafes its magnetifm. 

This lava, which forms the large cavern, defeends almoft perpendicularly into the fea, 
and there aflumes the form of .prifms, but larger than thofe before deferibed. It is 
worthy of remark, that thefe prifrns, though in their lower part they fink deep into the 
water, do not rife above it, in their upper, more than eight or nine feet. 

But in what manner are we to explain the origin of this cavern ? How great mull 
have been the violence of the waves of the fea, to form by flow corrofion fo vaft an ex¬ 
cavation within this mafs of lava! To this cattle I cannot confenl to aferibe it} princi¬ 
pally for this reafon, among others that might be adduced, but which I omit for brevity, 
that no fooner has the water entered the mouth .of the cavern but it lofes all its force; : 
befides.that the hardnefs of this lava is fuch, that it does not eafily yield to the ftroke' 
of the waves. I incline rather to think it the effect of the action of the gafes in the 
lata at the time it was in a ft ate of fluidity; as we have examples at Etna of caverns in-’ 
comparably deeper produced by a fimilar eaufe. , ' ■ 

, Immediately 
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Immediately beyond the GrSftadel Bo ve Marino, we meet with a mixture of tufa and 
lava,-which nierits feme attention from the curious alternation of its ftrata. They are 
found .oq: a high precipice which defcends into the fea, the furface of which is covered 
with a tufaceous foil, refling on a bed of lava, above another of tufa, and fo fuccef- 
fively, that in a rent made in the precipice by the waters we may number eleven ftrata 
or, beds of tufa, and as many of interpofed lava. It appears, therefore, that the fire 
and water, by their repeated a&ion, have produced this mixture of lavas and tufas. 

Tfie.lava of the elevewfeeds is of the fame kind, that is, of a hom-ftone bafe, and con¬ 
taining, as ufual, fhoerls and feltfpars. It has an earthy afpeft, a blackifh Colour, and 
a flrong argillaceous odour. It moves.the magnetic needle at the diflance of two lines, 
and the enamel into which it is changed in the furnace has the opacity and blacknefs of. 
pitch, and its magnedfm is greater than that of the lava before fufion. 

'1 he beds of tufa, likewife, do not eflentially differ from each other. They are art 
ill-kneaded mixture of lumps of argillaceous earth, more or lefs tinctured with yellow 
oxyde of iron, which earth is eafily pulverabte. With it are mixed numerous fhoerlsi 
that from the foftncfs of the bafe may be feparated entire, which they fcarcely ever can 
be in the lava. Notwithftanding, however, the facility with which they may be de¬ 
tached, it is difficult to determine their cryftallization, not merely from their extreme 
minutenefs, for feme of them are two lines in length, but from their being fcarcely 
ever found fmgle, almoft every one being a group of aggregated fhoerls. When one,, 
however, is found Angle and detached, it appears to be an hexagonal prifm terminated 
by two trihedral pyramids. They are black, Alining in the recent fractures, and are 
fomewhat fibrous: in fine, they perfectly referable in their firudure the fhoerls incor¬ 
porated in lavas. 

The tufa, after remaining |wq or three hours in the furnace, affumes a red colour, 
and become hard ; its magnetifm is likewife flrong, though before it was fcarcely per¬ 
ceptible. A longer continuance in the fame fire reduces it to a porous fcoria, which 
does not lole its magnerifm, and the black colour it acquires renders more conspicuous 
a number of white feltfpars which before were not dvfcernible in the tufa. The fhoerls 
are femi.vitrified, and afl’ume a yellowifh tinge. 

In the remainder of my circuit round the ifland, till I returned to the place whence 
! fet out, I obferved no other interefjiog obje&s, excepting a long trad of prifmatic 
lavas, fimilar to thofe I have already deferibed.* 

I fhall conclude what I have to fay on thefe prifmatic lavas, which occupy a confider- 
able part of the fhore of the ifiand, with the following remarks: 

Firfl. Thefe prifms have never more than three faces, one of which always remains 
adherent to the lava. 

Secondly. Their direction is never oblique or tranfverfe, but, without exception, 
perpendicular to the fea. 

Thirdly. They are not articulated, as they have been obferved to be in feme vol¬ 
canic countries, especially on Mount Etna, but form one coutinued line. 

Fourthly. In their lower extremity they defeend within the water, and, in their 
upper, rife feme feet above the level of the tea. 

Fifthly. Thefe prifmatic lavas have for their bafe, either the horn-ftone or fliocrl 
in the mafs. 

I (hall now proceed to deferibe the obje&s which appealed to merit notice in the in~ 
tenor part of Felieuda, This ifiand, when feen from the fea, at a little diflance, has? 
the appearance of a number of mountains heaped together; one of which, fituated in 
the centre, is much higher than the reft, rifing perhaps half a mile above the level of 

i the 
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After having examined the bafe or ftiore. oftherifltnd, Iproceeded f there/ore, 

•' - ■’ ■»-n — *u- 

with Iteep precipices in tome parts ui u, iuc y »c 
declivities, which relieve wearinefs and rellore ftrength. 

When I haJ reached the fummit of the central mountain, I perceived that it Inclofed 
a capacious hollow called Fojfu dclle Feld (the ditch of fern), becaufe it formerly was 
overgrown with that plant; though when I was there it had been all rooted up, with the 
intention of fowing corn the next fpring. This hollow is about half a mile in circuit, 
the fidcs approach as they defeend, and its depth % not more than forty feet. Thefe 
. circumftances fufiiciently prove that this was the ancient crater of the volcano * and 
that, perhaps, or rather without doubt, this was the firft, which, by its eru&ations, 
contributed to the formation of Felicuda. 

It is likewil'e to be obferved, that the external part of this crater correfponds to the 
internal; that it is a truncated cone ; that its lavas, parting"aS from a centre, have di¬ 
verged like rays down the lidos of the mountain, while thofe on the fide towards the 
north-weft have poured rapidly into the fea. The propoial to fow corn in this hollow 
-argues that it mull be earthy, as it really is. It is formed of a half pulverulent tufa, 
under which, however, the lava is difcoverable. 

Three ridges rife on this mountain, one of which defeends to the fouth ; and, at 
about half way up, joins another mountain. The fccond of thefe ridges has its direc¬ 
tion to the eaft, and the third to the weft. From this fummit I had a complete view of 
Felicuda, and looked round me with attention to fee if I could difeover the figns of any 
other crater. I thought I could difeern the veftiges of one to the fouth-eaft, and, after¬ 
wards, repairing to the fpot, was more confirmed in my opinion. I found a hill about 
half as high as the mountain already deferibed, and about two miles in circuit. It is 
violated on every fide, and has the figure of a broken cone, truncated at the top, where 
it finks Into a cavity growing narrower towards the bottom, which appears to be the 
relics of an ancient crater. Scattered pieces of various lavas, half-buried in an earthy 
tufa, occupy the cavity of this hill, and its external Tides are formed of a number of 
currents of lavas. 

Except thefe two craters, of the laft of which I have exprefied myfelf with fome 
-doubt, I know not of any throughout'the whole ifland ; as I fhall not venture pofi- 
"tiveiy to conlider as fuch a number of cavities, hollows, and caverns which we meet 
with in various places, fuch appearances not being fufficient to charaftcrife a volcanic 
mouth. 

The principal lavas of the fhore of Felicuda have already been deferibed fingly : it is 
now neceflary to fpecify thofe which form the internal ami more elevated parts of the 
illand. Thefe, as far as I "was able to difeover, during the flay of five days whicli I 
made there, may be reduced to three kinds, if we omit thole which are merely va¬ 
rieties. 

The bafe of the firft is a horn-ftone of a colour between a black and a grey, of a frac¬ 
ture Evidently brilliant, without any appearance of pores, and which gives fparfes copi- 
oufly with Heel. The pieces into which it breaks have no determinate form, do not; 
refufe a tolerable poliih, and move the magnetic needle at the diftance of a tine'Mid 
threg fourths. Minute grains of quartz, numerous feales of feltfpar, and extretfiely 
fmatl ai>d brilliant needles of fhoerl are incorporated in this lava. *„ . 

The furnace fufes the Ihoerls, but not the quartz and the feltfpars ; and the Java is 
changed into a black, frothy, and opake enamel. - . 

: ‘ This 
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This lava extremely refembles the prifmatic lava deferibed above; though it has 
not that regular configuration. 

The lava of the fecond fpecies is likewife of the horn-done bafe ; not very hard nor 
heavy; of a cinereous and earthy afpett, without pores, attaches fiightly to the infide of 
the lip, and emits an argillaceous odour. The fhoerls it contains are rhomboidal, fcaly, 
and of a violet colour. 

In the furnace it is only foftened, and the Ihoerls remain entire. 

The third fpecies has for its bafe fhoerl in the mafs. It is black without pores, ra¬ 
ther heavy, and of a granular fracture. 

The heterogeneous Hones which are mixed with the’fubdance of this lava, are of 
three kinds: lmall irregular quartzofe particles, which, from their whitenefs, are moll 
confpicuous; a few minute feltfpars, and numerous rhomboidal fhoerls, of a dark violet 
colour, and remarkable for their fize, fome of them extending to feven lines. 

The feltfpars and quartzofe grains are refra&ory in the furnace ; though their bafe is 
eafily fufible, and produces a fhining, opake, and porous enamel. 

The internal part of the ifland, as for at lead as appears from the furfoce, is com- 
pofed of thefe three lavas and their varieties; which lavas form currents, that, from 
their great antiquity do not exhibit thofe tumors, wavings, and inequalities, which are 
obfervable in recent lavas, or thofe of a moderate age. The fame antiquity is, likewife, 
probably the reafon why in Fclicuda we do not find fcoriae, or fcoriaceous lavas; thefe 
ufually from their flight and feeble texture, and from their lying on the furfoce of the 
current, being the firft which are altered and deftroyed. 

When treating of Lipari, I remarked the great effects which have been produced on 
the produfts of that ifland by the fulphureous acid exhalations. The contrary is to be 
obferved of Felicuda, there not being a Tingle lava w hich exhibits the lead fign of their 
influence ; though they all bear the marks of the injuries of time and of the atmofphere. 
So much have I found them changed, efpecially near the furfoce, that had I not broken 
up the lavas to the depth of fome feet, a practice to which I had accudomed myfelf 
in thefe refearches, I Ihould frequently have taken the fame lava for others fpecifically 
different. 

Having thus deferibed the different kinds of lavas of this ifland, it will now be proper 
to proceed to treat of the other volcanic fubdances it contains. Among thefe are the 
tufas, which are found in great abundance in other parts of the ifland befide thofe above 
deferibed. In general they are pulverulent, light, fpungy, of an argillaceous nature, 
and greedily imbibe water. The places in which they are found, are the only parts of 
the ifland which the inhabitants can render produ&ive by cultivation. 

It is among the tufas that we tlifeover glades and pumices. We will treat of thefe 
two fubdances feparately, beginning with the fird. 

I have already laid, that I had fcarcely landed in Felicuda before I difeovered fcveral 
pieces of volcanic glafs. In my fublequent refearches, I afterwards difeovered that this 
giafs was not found among the lavas, but in the cultivated earth of the fields. The 
peafants of thole parts confirmed the truth of this obfervation, and, finding I was in 
learch of this fubdance, brought me more of it than was necefl'ary, which they collected 
in the fields where they worked. As I was not, however perfectly fatisfied with this firft 
obfervation, I directed them to dig a deep trench in one of the fields which mod 
abounded in fpecimcns of this fubdance, with a view to try if I could difeover a vein, 
thele being only detached pieces. The trench they dug was eight feet deep and five in 
breadth. For the depth of two feet I found only a tufaceous earth, containing loin;* 
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of thefe vitreous pieces. At a greater depth the virgin tufa appeared, untouched by 
the plougldhare, or any ruftie inllrumcnt. This tufa likewile furnifhed a fimilar glafs, 
but always in detached pieces; nor was any difference perceivable in the nature of thefe 
produQs, on continuing the refet-rch to the bottom of the trench, where the tula was 
Itill found. 

It appears, therefore, that the glafs in the ploughed fields had its feat in the tufa ; 
though it cannot be affirmed with certainty, that it was thrown out fropi the mouth of 
the volcano in the fame Hate in which it is now feen; fince it is only found in plates or 
Hakes, and with thofe points and (harp angles, thole cutting edges and waving (freaks, 
v hicli wo oLI'erve in glafs, whether volcanic or factitious, when it has been broken and 
divided into fragments by a hammer, or other heavy body. We mud therefore conclude, 
that after the fubterranean conflagrations had reduced the (tony fubftance to glafs, this 
glafs has been thus broken and lhivered by fume convulfion ol' the earth, or by feme 
violent and tumultuary agent. 

The larger pieces are about five inches and a half over, and two in thicknefs. Many 
of them are not inferior in clearnefs and brilliancy to the fined and brighted glaffcs of 
Lipari; others are lefs tranfparent, and of a cineritious, or grey colour ; while others 
are almod entirely opake; and thefe approach nearer to the nature of enamels than to 
that of glaffcs. They are all, however, extremely compact, and will readily give (parks 
with deel, and cut common artificial glafs. Several of thefe pieces contain within them 
fmali white, particles, which have been obferved and deferibed in many of the glaffes of 
Lipari, which particles indicate that that the glaffes containing them is not lb perfectly 
vitrified as the red. We alio find pieces, though they are rare, the one half of which 
is a very black glafs, and the other a Ample lava. The lava, which thus forms a whole 
with the glafs, is of a cineritious, colour, and, as appears from fome analyfes which I 
•have made of it, is of a petrofiiiceous bale. 

This glafs, like other volcanic glaffes, changes in the furnace into a vitreous froth. 

It now remains to fpeak of the pumices, which are likewife enveloped in thefe tufas. 
Thefe never form large maffes, but are always found in detached pieces, of rather a 
fmali fize, the larged rarely exceeding the bignefs of the clofed hand. In general they 
' are more plentiful than the glaffes, and among the tufas of uncultivated places, it is only 
necefiary to remove the furface to find them by hundreds. During my day at Felicuda 
I refided in a place called La Valle della Chiefa (or the Valley of the Church). This is 
a fmali plain, on the cad fide of the ifland, in which (land the parfonage-houfe and the 
church, two indifferent buildings, fuitable to the poverty of the country. This place, 
as likewife a fpacious declivity to the fouth, abounded with pumices, both on the fuiface 
of the tufas, and below the furface, wherever they were dug into. 

Thefe pumices are of two kinds ; the one cellular, extremely friable, fibrous, and 
which float on the water; and the other compaCt, heavy, without pores, and of a fmooth 
fraCture ; but which yet pofi'efs all the true characters of pumice. Some are of a red- 
di(h colour, others yellowifh, and many afh-grey. All are plentifully furnilhed with ex¬ 
tremely brilliant vitreous feltfpar-fcalts. 

In my observations on the pumices of Vulcano I have remarked, that inftcad of fwel- 
lingin the furnace, and being transformed into an ebullient product, as is almod always 
the cafe with glaffcs and compact enamels, they become of lefs bulk, lofe their pores, if 
they had any before, or at lead contract, and therefore become heavier. The prefent 
pumices do not differ in this refpeCt from thofe of Vulcano ; and the enamel which 
they produce in the furnace has a black and fhining ground, interfperfed with whitifh 
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fpots which are feltfpars, that, having loft their luftre and tranfparcncy, are become 
white. This enamel puls the magnetic needle in motion at the didance of a full line, 
notwithftanding that it had no fenfible effect on it when in the date of pumice. 

There is no rcafon to fuppofc that tliefc pumices have ever formed currents, both 
becaufe they are always found in detached pieces, and becaufe their pores have not that 
direction which is ufually obfervable in pumices that have flowed in the manner of lavas. 
The figure of the pores in pumices that have flowed, is ufually more or lefs oblong ; 
whereas in the pumices of Felicuda (I mean the cellular) the pores are almoft always or¬ 
bicular. Wc mud therefore conclude that they have been thiown out from the mouths 
of volcanos ; to which the globofe figure of many of them i.-, perfeftly confonant. 

1 Ihould efiecrn my account of the different productions of this ifland very defective, 
were I not to mention another which dill more confirms its vulcanization : I mean the 
puzzolana found here in feveral places, and which, when carefully examined, is found 
to be a mixture of minute fragments of pumices tufas, and lavas. The inhabitants of 
Felicuda make ufe of it, as alfo the pumice, in building their houfes, in the following 
manner : they bring carbonates of lime (calcareous earths) from Sicily, and burn them 
in furnaces, which are ereCtcd for greater convenience on the fea-fliore; and at the end 
ol forty hours an excellent lime is produced. One-third of this and two-thirds of'puz¬ 
zolana, mixed together with water, form a cement which unites and binds the pieces of 
lava here ufed indead of bricks and dones; and to give, as they affirm, a greater 
ftrength and folidity to the cement, they mix with it pounded pumice of their own 
country. 

Lavas are ufed as materials for the building of houfes, not only by the inhabitants of 
Felicuda, but by thofe of all the other Eolian ifles, each ufing thofc of their own ifland; 
and it is the practice, not only in the country but even the cities, to build with fuch 
dones as the environs afford, efpecially when they are mountainous. I therefore, 
wherever I went, condantly examined the materials of which the villages, towns, and 
cities through which I paffed were built; which frequently afforded me a light and di¬ 
rection in my enquiries relative to the foffil fubdanegs of thofe countries. 

On reviewing the different volcanic bodies which I met with at Felicuda, we ffiall find 
that they confid of glades, pumices, tufas, puzzolana, and lavas with a bafe of flioerl, 
feltfpar in the inafs, or horn-done. The ifland at prefent exhibits no indication of fub- 
terranean fire, and even thofe figns which are uncertain and equivocal are wanting j 
fuch, for in dance, as warm fprings. 

In the various excurfions I made, I was particularly attentive to obferve if by acci¬ 
dent I fhould meet with any body not volcanized, and found one only of this defeription. 
This was a piece of detached granite, lying on the (bore near the Grotta del Bov Marino. 
Its elements were of the mod common kind ; mica, feltfpar, and quartz. The mica 
was partly black, and partly white and filvery ; botli funning groups in which the black 
predominated. The quartz was in fmall leini-transparent maffes, of a vitreous and 
bri'liant fra&ure, foft to the touch, and of a colour between a blue and a white. The 
feltfpar, which in quantity exceeded the two other principles, and therefore mud be 
conlidercd as the bafe of the done, was in finc.ll nv.ffes of unequal furface, lamellar in 
the fractures, tranfparent in the angles, and of a changeable milky whitenefs. Neither 
o i the three principles has a determinate form of crydailization. I think I fhall not be 
midaken if I affert, that this granite has not differed the action of the fire. In fact, a 
continuance of a quarter of an hour in the furnace produced in it fo great an alteration, 
that every part of it was fenfibly changed. The mica became pulverable, the quartz ex¬ 
tremely friable and full of cracks, and, lofing its tranfparcncy and vitreous brilliancy, 
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became entirely white. The feltfpar likewife contrafted a confiderable friability, lofing 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. It is not therefore extra¬ 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hammer fhould now break this ftone into fmall pieces; 
though before it would only Alike oflfat mod a tingle fragment. Whenexpofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fuccefiively, the quartz and mica did not fufc ; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fution, which made it appear as it were unc¬ 
tuous. This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which J made in the 
furnace on the granites treated of in Chap. XII. We mud therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was thrown out untouched from fume volcano in the ifland; or, 
which appears more probable,.that it is advcniitkvs co it ; tor it *s to be obferved, that 
it was no* found in the interioi part of the itlunJ, but on the bv.ach, where it had been 
beaten, and had its com...a fmoothed by the vavco. Wue I t' indulge conjecture, I 
fliould incline to fuppofc it » 1 gl>* have been brought by the fea fiom Capo Mlnzzo in 
Sicily, or that vicinity, which is only fifty-four mi 1 s dill', from i'elicuda, and where 
immenfe inaffeS of fimilar granite are found *. 


CHAP. XVIII. — Aitcun.. 

Danger to which the author was expofed, in a tempefi, or. hi: jafiiigc f rom Felicuda to Ali - 
citda,—Pumices and glaffes found in the latter [/land. —Examination of the coajl of Al : - 
cuda.—Several rocks formed of detached globes of lava.—Enquiries relative to the origin, 
of thefe globes.—Confirmation of the uncertainty of any opinions formed relative * n the 
greater or lefs antiquity of lavas, from the more cr lefs fenjiblc decompofition they may have 
undergone.—Ifolated majfcs of porphyry , which exhibit no ftgns of / ving been attacked by 
volcanic fire.—Lavas of another kind.—Shoerls of a greenifh blue colon- contained in all 
thefe lavas.—The coajl ofAli cuda nr-e rugged aw! threatening t\r. ‘hat of any other of 
the Eoliani/les.—No mouth of any ancient crater >n the fides of-be if lard.—The appear¬ 
ance of a true crater found only at the fummit.--.uvas it, th • 'ntcrior part of the iflan f 
Jimilar to tboje of the fbores.—Improbability *hu* Felicuda and Alicuda once formed a Jingle 
conical mountain , the fiue of which has been opened and fe'a rated by the fea, as M. Dolo • 
mieu ha r Juppofed.—Re ifons for believing that ea<-h was originally a feparate ifland 
Thefe two iflands no longer ma dfefi any fign: of aftual fire.—The filence of the ancients 
relative to ihcirfiery eruptions, a pr*of that they mujl have long ceafied to burn. 

ON the 13th of October, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a fmall bark, with four rowers, 
which was fleered by the parifh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a fkilful 
feaman. We failed before a moderate eaft wind : the iky was clear, the fea ftnooth, 
and we flattered ourfelves we fhould foon reach the place of our deflination, as the dif- 
tance between thefe two fmall iflands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when‘the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full; yet flill we made more way than before; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endangered our being fhipwrecked on the fliore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared, might foon dafli againft a rock, or run upon a fand-bank; and we had the 
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lefs hope of being able to avoid this danger, as our failors, from unpardonable negli¬ 
gence, had not brought with them any anchor. 

The lea, in the mean time, ran very high ; and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large Ihip, were very formidable to our little vefTel, which 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from Item to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence; while the danger of being wrecked continually increafcd by our approaching 
the ill and, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep off it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfclves to dcfpair, but coniukcd whe¬ 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of the wave-, and endeavour to 
run the bark on fotne fand-bank joining to the Ihore ; or, wi .ding the illand, to adven¬ 
ture out to fea, and commit themfclves to the mercy of the winds. 

In this delperate lituation, we perceived five men hallily delcer.ding from the emi¬ 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the Ihore, which they quickly reached ; when one- 
of them called to us in a voice which might be dittinctly heard notwithflanding the noife 
of the waves, advifing us not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were,, 
and he would exert his utmofl efforts to deliver us from tha danger by which we were 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the parifh-prieft of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diflance the fituation in which we were, had haftened with four of the iflanders 
to give us affiftance. He had brought with him a ftrong pulley, which, when fixed on 
the Ihore, was to receive a rope, by means of which the veffel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to effect this, it was neceffary to form a kind of inclined plane on tne fhore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpadesand fhovcls 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by inceffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the fame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was thf* con¬ 
tinual employment of myfelf and my fervanr, the failors being entirely occupied in ufing 
the oars. A rope coiled up was now thrown on fhore by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfucccfsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and paffed 
through the pulley ; while the failor drew it tight, and fattened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firft wave that rolled upon the fhore .rid, 
the five iflanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the bu - k up 
the fhelving declivity they had made: but the wave on its return dafhin" imj.etucully 
againfl the prow, drove us again into the fea; and fo violent was the fhoc 1 ', t - at the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fale on fhore. At this unfortunate and unexpected 
accident the good prieft (truck his hand againft his forehead, from vexation and dilap- 
pointment, and our conflernation was extreme 

We had now refolved to keep off from the ifland, and brave the fury of the winds 
and the waves in the open fea, whatever might be the event: but from this we were dif- 
fuaded by thefe iflanders, who affured us it was impoffiblc fo finall and crazy a boat as 
ours fhould long refill the violence of the ftorm in the wide fea ; but that it mutt either 
overfet, or bilge and fink. They advifed us rather to coaft the ifland towards the north, 
where we might poifibly find fome fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves ; promiiing us that they would proceed the fame way along the fhore, and afford 
us every affiftance in their power. This advice we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without (landing far from the fhore, in about half an hour met with a cavity in 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves. 
Into this we happily carried our bark without damage, and landed, with the affiftance 
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became entirely white. The feltfpar likewife contracted a confiderable friability, Iofmg 
at the fame time its changeable colour, and becoming whiter. It is not therefore extra* 
ordinary that a flight blow with a hammer fhould now break this ftone into fmall pieces; 
though before it would only (h ike off at mod a Angle fragment. When expofed to the 
furnace for feveral days fucccflivcly, the quartz and mica did not fufe ; and the feltfpar 
only exhibited at the angles, a beginning of fufion, which made it appear as it were unc¬ 
tuous. This experiment is perfectly agreeable to many others which I made in the 
furnace on the granites treated of in Chap. XII. We mufl therefore conclude, that 
this piece of granite was thrown out untouched from fomc volcano in the ifland; or, 
which appears more probable,.that it is adventitio-s to it; for it ; s to be obferved, that 
it was nof found in the interioi part of the iiland, but on the beach, where it had been 
beaten, and had its conic. 3 f.noothed by the vavtw Were l t- indulge conje&urc, I 
fhould incline to fuppofe it »•> have been brought by the lea from Capo M?lazzo in 

Sicily, or that vicinity, which is only fifty-four miles did'.. * from helicuda, and where 
immenfe mafles of flmilar granite are found # . 


CHAP. XVIII. — amcuc. 

Danger to which the author was expofed , in a tempefi, on hh pnjfage from Felicuda to Ali- 
cuda.—Pumices and glajfes found in the latter ijland. —Ex initiation of the coajl of /H : - 
cuda.—Several rocks formed of detached globes of lava.—Enquiries relative to the origin, 
of thefe globes.—Confirmation of the uncertainty of any opinions fortrod relative t* the 
greater or lefs antiquity of lavas, from the more cr lefs fenfible decompofition they may have 
undergone.—Ifolated rnajfcs of porphyry , which exhibit no figns of hrving been attacked by 
volcanic fire.—Lavas of another kind.—Shoerls of a greenijh blue colon - contained in all 
thefe lavas.—The coajl of Alicuda nr-e rugged and threatening than *hat of any other of 
the Eolian ijles.—No mouth of any ancient crater jn the ftdei of* he ijland.—The appear¬ 
ance of a true crater found only at 1 the fummit.—~avas in th' ; ntcrior part of the iflan i 
Jimilar to thoje of the Jhores.—Improbability *bu. Felicuda ancl Alicuda once formed a Jingle 
conical mountain , the fiae of which has been opened and fe^arated by the fea , as M. Dolo - 
mieu ha r Juppofed.—Reafons for believing that each was originally a feparate ijland 
Thefe two ijlands no longer manifefi any fign: of actualfire.—-The ftlence of the ancients 
relative to theirfiery eruptions, a pr^of that they mufl have long ceafed to burn. 

ON the 13th of Oftober, at fun-rife, I left Felicuda, in a fmall bark, with four rowers, 
which was fleered by the parifh-prieft of Felicuda, who had the character of a fkilful 
feaman. We failed before a moderate eaft wind : the fky was clear, the fea fmooth, 
and we flattered ourfelves we fhould foon reach the place of our deftination, as the dis¬ 
tance between thefe two fmall iflands is not more than ten miles. But fcarcely were 
we half way, when the wind began to increafe fo that we were obliged to reef our fail, 
which it was dangerous to carry full; yet flill we made more way than before; and the 
wind blowing with greater violence, and driving us rapidly towards Alicuda, from which 
we were now not far diftant, endangered our being fhipwrecked on the fhore. Bays or 
harbours are things unknown in this ifland, and our bark driving before the wind, it was 
to be feared, might foon daih againfl a rock, or run upon a fand-bank; and we had the 
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lefsf'hope of being able to avoid this danger, as our failors, from unpardonable negli¬ 
gence, had not brought with them any anchor. 

The fea, in the mean time, ran very high j and the waves, which would not perhaps 
have given much alarm to a large (hip, were very formidable to our little veffel, which- 
they broke over from fide to fide, and from Hern to prow, whirling it round with their 
violence; while the danger of being wrecked continually increafcd by our approaching 
the illand, notwithftanding all the exertions we could make with our oars to keep off it. 
Our failors, however, did not entirely abandon themfelves to dcfpair, but confulied whe¬ 
ther it would be lefs dangerous to yield to the violence of the waves, and endeavour to 
run the bark on fome fand-b;mk joining to the fhore ; or, avoiding the illand, to adven¬ 
ture out to fea, and commit themfelves to the mercy of the winds. 

In this defperate fituation, we perceived five men haltily defeending from the emi¬ 
nences of Alicuda, and approaching the liiore, which they quickly reached ; when one 
of them called to us in a voice which might be diftinctly heard notwithftanding the noife 
of the waves, advifingus not to be terrified, but to endeavour to keep where we were,, 
and he would exert his utmoft efforts to deliver us from th« danger by which we were 
threatened. 

This perfon, as I afterwards found, was the parifh-prieft of Alicuda, who perceiving 
from a diftance the fituation in which we were, had haftened with four of the iflanders 
to give us afliftance. lie had brought with him a ftrong pulley, which, when fixed on 
the fhorc, was to receive a rope, by means of which the veffel might be drawn upon the 
land. But to eft’eCt this, it was neceffary to form a kind of inclined plane on the fhore, 
along which the boat might be drawn ; which was foon done, with the fpades and fhovels 
that had been provided for the purpofe. 

We were not more than fifteen feet from the land, and by inceffantly plying our oars, 
made every effort to avoid approaching it nearer. We were obliged, at the fame time, 
continually to bale the water out of the boat, to prevent its finking ; which was the con¬ 
tinual employment of myfelf and my fervant, the failors being entirely occupied in ufing 
the oars. A rope coiled up was now thrown on fhorf by one of the failors, and, after 
two or three unfuccefsful attempts, caught by the perfons on the beach and paffed 
through the pulley; while the failor drew it tight, and faftened it to the prow of the 
bark. We now committed ourfelves to the firft wave that rolled upon the fhore • and, 
the five iflanders pulling the rope with all their force, we were drawn with the bark up 
the fhelving declivity they had made: but the wave on its return dafliin" imj-etucufly 
againft the prow, drove us again into the fea ■, and fo violent was the fhoc 1 -, t' at the rope 
broke, and we loft all hope of getting fafe on fhore. At this unfortunate and unexpected 
accident the good prieft ftruck his hand againft his forehead, from vexation and difap- 
pointment, and our confix-rnation was extreme. 

We had now refolved to keep off from the ifland, and brave the fury of the winds 
and the waves in the open fea, whatever might be the event: but from this we were dif- 
fuaded by thefe iflanders, who affured us it was impoffiblc fo fmall and crazy a boat as 
ours fltould long refill the violence of the ftorm in the wide fea j but that it mud either 
overfet, or bilge and fink. They advifed us rather to coafl the ifland towards the north, 

• where we might poffibly find fome fmall inlet, where we might be lefs expofed to the 
waves ; promifing us that they would proceed the fame way along the fhore, and afford 
us every afliftance in their power. This advice we followed, and bearing up to the 
north, without Handing far from the fhore, in about half an hour met with a cavity in 
a rock which, from being winding, was not much expofed to the agitation of the waves. 
Into this we happily ca'rried our bark without damage, and landed, with the afliftance 
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of the worthy prieft and the perfons with him, towards whom I fhall feel the warAeft 
fenfations of gratitude while life fliall remain. He treated us when on fliore with the 
utmoft kindnefs and hofpitality ; and when I had prefented to him the circular letter I 
had received from the bifhop of Lipari, (in which I was warmly recommended to the 
parifh-priefts of thofe iflands, who were requefted to furnifh me with every aflifiance 
neceffary for my philofophical researches during my flay,) he redoubled his civility, of¬ 
fering to ferve me in every manner in his power; and his whole condutt fufficiently 
evinced the fincerity of his offers. 

It was not yet noon by fome hours when we landed in Alicuda, but the fatigue I had 
undergone prevented my having any inclination to begin my refearches that day; and 
the following night 1 flept in the bark, which had been drawn on fliore; my deliverer 
(for fo I may jufily call the good prfift of this ifiand) having lent me a inattrcfs and a 
coverlet to defend me from the moifiure of the night, as I was too much fatigued to 
afeend to his habtiaton, which was fituated half way up the mountainous ifiand. He 
likewife hofpitably invited me to {here with him the provilions of his frugal table, and 
fome bottles of excellent malmfey of Lipari, which revived my fpirits and reftored my 
ilrength. 

I remained at Alicuda two days (the 14th and 15th of O&ober), during which I fuffi¬ 
ciently gratified my curiofity, and acquired a fatisfaclory knowledge of the nature of 
the ifiand. The obfervation of the ancient Grecian philofopher is well known, who hav¬ 
ing been driven by a temped: on the coad of Rhodes, and with great difficulty reached 
the land, feeing certain geometrical figures traced in the fands, immediately exclaimed, 
/perceive the vcjligcs of men: I, in like manner, the moment I fet foot on the fliore of 
Alicuda and furveyed it, might have exclaimed, /perceive the vejliges of fire. Thefc 
were the pumices, glaffes, and enamels, which prefented themfelves to my view on the 
Hurts and fides of Alicuda, and which it is unneccffary particularly to deferibe, fince they 
entirely rel'emble thofe of Felicuda, and are found like them mingled with tufaceous 
fubdances. 

Of the two days which I allotted to my refearches in Alicuda, I fet apart the firfl to 
examine its circumference by fea, the night preceding the 14th of October having been 
fufficiently calm to permit me to make the circuit of it in my boat without danger. 

I fhall here, therefore, fpccify the principal products I difeovered during my circuit 
round the fliore of the ifiand, this being the part which, more than any other, mull fil¬ 
tered: the philofophical naturalifl. I fhall not name the places where I found them, 
fince two of the inhabitants who accompanied me were unable to affign any names by 
which they were known; the different parts of the fliore of the ifiand having in faCt no 
fixed names: I fliall only indicate their diftances from the place whence 1 fet out. 

At the diflance of forty paces from that'part of the ifiand which fronts the eaft, we 
begin to find, as we turn towards the north, entire rocks formed of globes of a blackifh 
lava, with a petrofiliceous bafe, which, though porous, is heavy from the compachiefs 
of the folid parts, which have a little luftre, are very hard, and in their fraCtures aftcCt 
the conchoidal figure; they move the magnetic needle at the diflance of more than a 
line, and give fparks toleiably freely with fleel. The petrofiliceous fubftancc contains 
a few feltfpars, and a confiderable number of flioerls. Thcfe globes of lava arc of va¬ 
rious fizes, fome of them being a foot in diameter. They are detached, and are never 
found in ftrata, but only in large accumulated heaps. 

To what caufe can we aferibe the divifion of this lava, and its conformation in the 
manner deferibed ? I at firfl imagined that its figure might be the confequence of the 
agitation of the fea, when its waters reached to a greater height; as thcfe accumulations 
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of globes arc now fome poles above its level. In fad, in my maritime excurfions round 
the other Eolian ifles, and at Etna, I have frequently met occafionally with fimilar balls 
of lava, which clearly indicated that they had been rounded by being continually rolled 
by the waves of the fea, in the fame manner as we find {tones rounded in rivers. In the 
courfe of this work I have adduced feveral examples of this kind, even among the glaffes 
and enamels of Lipari, which have taken.a globofe figure. But a more careful examina¬ 
tion of thefe globes compelled me to change my opinion, on confidering that the pieces 
oflava that have acquired an orbicular form from the agitation of the waters, are always 
more or lefs fmooth on their furface; whereas thefe were rough all round—though 
their roughnefs, confifting in general of minute parts and points, mull have been worn 
away by rubbing againft any obftacle. I obferved befides that thefe globes in many 
places had a (hining and fcoriaceous appearance, extremely fimilar to that of the pieces 
of lava inceflantly thrown out by the volcano of Stromboli. I am therefore rather of 
opinion that .hey are pieces of lava that have been thrown out from a volcano in Ali- 
cuda, and taken a fpherical form in the air, from their great foftnefs, as fimilar pheno¬ 
mena may be obferved in the produdts of other burning mountains. 

About a mile and a half beyond the lava now deferibed, proceeding (till towards the 
north, wc find a fecond, not in globes, but in an ample current, which falls like a cata- 
radt into the fea. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, has the colour of iron, is filiceous, or 
rather vitreous in the fradture, and full of fhoerlaceous cryftallizations. Whoever has 
feen lavas which have lately iffued from the mouth of a volcano, would imagine this of 
extremely recent date. On the furface it preferves that fhining afpedt, that frefhnefs, 
which is peculiar to lavas that have not yet been expofed to the influences of the atmo- 
J'phere. The fpecimens of it which I detached, might be taken for that fcoria of iron 
which we find in the (hops where that metal is fabricated. 1 have in tny poffeflion fom© 
pieces of the lava which was thrown from the higheft crater of Etna in 1787, which I 
colledted on the fpot, and have deferibed elfewhere *. Thefe, with refpedt to the frefh- 
nefs of their appearance, are not diftinguifhable from the lava of which I now fpcak. 
Yet is the latter of an antiquity beyond our knowledge, for we have no record of any 
conflagration in Alicuda fince hiftory has been written. I have chofen to fpeak more 
at length on this peculiar property of the prefent lava, to prove, or rather to confirm 
what 1 have already proved, how uncertain are all conclufions relative to the greater or 
lefs antiquity of lavas, derived from the more or lefs fenfible degree of decompofition 
which they inanifelt. Such conclufions may be well founded, when the lavas are of the 
fame nature, and affedted by the fame intrinfic circumflances; fince then thofe of a 
more ancient date mult be mod changed by time: but where their nature and qualities 
are different, one lava may be confiderably altered in a few years, and even reduced to 
an earth, while another fhall remain for ages perfedtly preferved, and in the fame (late 
in which it was thrown out of the fire, of which the lava now deferibed is an evident 
example. 

At the diflance of another full mile from the place whence I took my departure, the 
mountainous coaft of the ifland becomes foinewhat more level} and on this plain arife 
detached mattes of porphyry, which fhew no figns of having been touched, much lefs 
fufed, by the fire. It is of a petrofiliceous bafe, of the colour of brick, affords fparks 
with fteel, and is extremely com pad!, and without pores, except a few fuperficial vacui- 
ties, coated with a thin white crutl of carbonate of lime, fometimes fiudded with cryf- 
tals of the fame kind. Thefe fmall geodes, which have been produced without doubt 

* See Chap. VIII. 
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by filtration, are decompofed in a few moments by the nitric acid, and difiblve with a 
ftrong effervefcence. This porphyry, in its hardnefs, polifh, and luftre, is not inferior 
to the Egyptian. Befides Ihoerls, it contains numerous cubical lamellar feltfpars, of a 
changeable whitends. 

When expofed to the furnace for a few hours It becomes black, and after a longer 
time fufes into a black, compact, and very fmooth enamel, which fets in motion the mag* 
netic needle, though it produced no fuch effect when it was porphyry; The feltfpars 
remain entire. 

In this part of my circuit round Alicuda I have defcribed two kinds of lavas, the one 
found in detached globes, and the other in a current; which, however, from the iden¬ 
tity of their nature, may be confidered as one only; both having for their bafe the pe- 
trofilex, and containing ihoerls and feltfpars: they are therefore both porphyritic. And 
as the rock laft defcribed is a porphyry with a petrofiliceous bafe, it appears that they 
all three derive their origin from one common matrix, except that one portion of it has 
been fubje&ed to fufion, and the other remained untouched. 

A little beyond the plain above mentioned appear fome tufas, which cover a long and 
fteep declivity defcending into the fea, and beyond the tufas we again meet with lavas 
forming broad currants. Thefe lavas have the hom-ltone for their bafe and their ex¬ 
ternal chara&eriHics are the following : 

They are light, extremely porous, and therefore eafily penetrable by water; they 
with difficulty give fparks with Heel, which breaks off fragments at every flroke. They 
feel rough under the finger, and emit an argillaceous odour. They contain numerous 
feltfpars, which are confpicuous from their whitenefs, on a dark red ground approaching 
to a black. Some fhew a degree of calcination which they have fuffered in the fire, and 
are in confequence eafily crumbled. Others have fuffered no injury; and the differ¬ 
ence obfervable in them is rather to be afcribed to the difference of the nature of the 
feltfpars, than to their having fuffered a greater degree of heat, the lava in which they 
are both incorporated appearing to have been equally affe&ed by that agent. 

Alicuda is about fix miles in circuit, and I have as yet made the tour of only the one 
half. On completing it, however, I only met with lavas of the fame kind with thofe 
already defcribed, diverfified by a few varieties that do not merit a particular defcription. 

I have given fome faint fketches of the appearance of the lavas in fome parts of this 
iiland ; but it would be impoffible for me to give an adequate idea of the fearful wild- 
nefs of the fccnes which prcfent themfelves to the eye for two-thirds of this circuit. 
Among all the volcanized places I have vifited, I have yet fecn none fo convulfed by 
fubterranean fires, fo torn and fluttered, and fo filled with accumulated ruins by the 
devaluations of time and the fea. 

In fome places we find a lava extending for feveral hundred paces, which has been 
broken by the waves in fuch a manner as to form a rock furrounded by the water, 
abounding in craggy cliffs and precipices of a fearful height. 

In others the.lava defcends perpendicularly from the mod elevated fummit of the 
mountain, and buries itfclf in the water, furrounded on the fides by projecting crags, 
and huge overhanging Hones, which threaten every moment to thunder down into the 
deep. 

Here the lavas do not form one continued body, but are compofed of detached and 
loofe globes, particularly dangerous to thofe who may attempt to afcend the mountain, 
as they roll from under and put in motion a great number of others, thus producing a 
deltrudive flony current. Even the large falcons, which frequent the highelt fummits 
of th's ifland, if they chance to alight on thefe heaps of round loofe Hones, will often, 
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as I have myfelf feen, by moving one put others in motion, till bird and (tones fall all 
together headlong into the fea. 

In another place lavas are found, not of one kind alone, but a confufed mixture of 
feveral, piled in diforder one on another to a prodigious height; and in many of them 
there is no part which does not threaten immediate fall and ruin. 

Through the midfi, however, of thefe milhapen rocks and horrid precipices are 
formed, I will not fay roads or paths, but narrow winding gutters, by which we may 
afcend to a certain height; and through thefe I took my way, when from time to time 
I landed from my boat and went in fearch of the lavas I have defcribed, and examined 
them on the fpot. I was obliged, however, to advance with the greateft caution, as to 
have made a fingle falfe ftep would have been to have fallen headlong down a precipice. 
I could not but recoiled the lines of Dante, in which he defcribes the laboiious paffage 
over the horrid crags and precipices of one of the abyffes of his hell: 

“ E profequendo la folinga via 

Fra le fchcgge, e tra rocchi de lo fcoglio, 

Lo pic fenza la man non ft fpedia.” 

“ And (till along the folitary way, 

Proceeding over rocks and precipices. 

The foot without the hand no progrefs made.” 

And though the fatigue in again defending to the fea might be lefs, the danger was 
equal, if not greater, from the unfiable and flippery nature of thefe deceitful places. 

Having completed the circuit of the fhores of Alicuda on the fourteenth of O&ober, 
I appropriated the next day to the examination of the interior part of the illand. I 
could, however, only make my refearches in the part which fronts the eaft and fouth- 
eafl; the remainder being inaccelGble from the dreadful crags and precipices already 
mentioned. 

When feen from the fea, on the fouth-eaft fide, at the difiance of two or three miles, 
this ifland has the appearance of an obtufe cone, but with a confiderable incavation on 
one fide. This incavation has no refemblance to a crater, and on a nearer examination 
vve find it is only a lower part of the mountain. In fa£t, we perceive no marks of the 
mouths of ancient volcanos in the whole circuit of Alicuda ; either becaufe they have 
never exifted there, or becaufe all traces of them have been effaced by time or fome 
other definitive agent. I have difeovered the appearances of a true crater no where 
but in the higheft part of the illand, where there is a hollow, not very deep indeed, but 
about half a mile in circumference; and I incline to believe it to have been a crater, 
from finding there a group of lava diverging as from a centre over the body of the 
illand. 

I examined the lavas which cover the Tides of this mountainous ifland, at lead where 
I could reach them without danger, in the fame manner that I did thofe which form the 
bafe or Ihore of it. I lhall not delcribe them particularly, as it appears unneceflary, 
they generally having the petrofilex or horn-Hone for their bafe, and abounding more or 
lefs, as ufual, in feltfpars. Their external iurface is covered with a yellowilh and friable 
coating, originating in a beginning decompofition. The deep fra&ures which we find 
in many parts of them enabled me to perceive that they muft have flowed at different 
periods, forming beds or ftrata one above the other, as is frequently obl'erved in other 
volcani/.ed countries. 

M. Dolomieu was of opinion that ** Felicuda and Alicuda had once formed a fingle 
conical mountain, which had been opened and feparated on one fide.” 
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This is certainly not impoffible, but I mud fay it appears to me extremely improbable. 
If the fea, or any other violent agent, had divided this conical mountain into two parts, 
it is difficult to conceive that no record or tradition fttould remain of this coovulfive re¬ 
paration. On the contrary, when I attentively examine and confider theie two illaiuls, 
they have every appearance of being each a diftintt ifland, like Stromboli, Saline, and 
the others. Both likewife have on their higheft fuinmits the veltiges of their primitive 
crater, that is, of that which by its eruCtations has given birth to its refpoclive itland. 
The lavas likewife which have flowed from thefe fuinmits, as from central points, and 
enlarge and extend as they take their courfe down the lidos ot the mountain towards 
the lea, teem clearly to prove that each was a complete ifland in itl’elf; nor can l doubt 
but the French naturalill, had he vifited thefe iflands themfelves, would have been of my 
opinion. He only viewed them from the higheft part of Saline, that is, at the diflance 
of iive-and-twenty miles front Felicuda, and five-and-thirty from Alicuda. At that dif- 
tance they feern very near to each other; fo that M. Dolomieu, judging from appear¬ 
ance, fuppofes Felicuda to be only five miles from Alicuda, though it is in reality twice 
that number. As therefore at Saline they appear to be fo little diflant from each other, 
nothing was more eafy than to imagine that they once formed a fingle mountain, which, 
either by earthquakes, the violence of the fea, or fotne other unknown caufe, had been 
broken and divided into two parts, an arm of the fea taking pofleflion of the interme¬ 
diate l’pace. 

From the fummit of Saline he likewife eftimated Alicuda to be only twenty miles from 
Cefalu, on the coaft of Sicily ; and, in faCI, when I was on the fame eminence, thefe two 
places appeared to me to be very near, and Felicuda feemed alinoft to join to Alicuda; 
yet it is certain that the diflance between Alicuda and Cefalu exceeds five-and-forty 
miles. It is well known that this optical illufion takes place with refpeCI to any object 
feen at a diflance, either by land or water. Nothing happens more frequently to the 
traveller than to find that two rocks, mountains, or buildings, which when viewed at a 
diflance he had imagined to be extremely near to each other, and alinoft to touch, are 
in faCt feparated by an interval of feveral miles.' 

The volcanic materials of Felicuda, as has been already feenin the preceding chapter, 
confift of lavas with a horn-ftone bafe, fhoerl, and feltfpar; not to mention pumices, 
tufas, and glafles. The latter three produ&s are likewife found in Alicuda, but the 
greater part of the lavas have the petrofilex for their bafe. 

Notwithftanding thefe two iflands exhibit indubitable characters of fire, no figns of it 
in a ftate of activity are at prefent to be feen. It may indeed be conjectured that fome 
remains ftill exift in the internal parts of Felicuda, from a warm fpring, emitting the 
fmell of fulphur, which ififues from the northern fide of a rock, a little above the level 
of the fea. 

I (hall here colled the notices that have been left us by the ancients relative to Feli- 
cuda and Alicuda, as they are extremely few and brief. We know that their names 
were Phenicufa andEricufa (<J>oin*ov<r«; and F./uxovo-a), which are faid to have the following 
derivation : Ariftotle, fpeaking of Phenicufa, or Felicuda, as it is at prefent called, 
fays, u it received that name from its abounding in palm-trees”—in the genitive 
p#iwxor, being the name of that tree in Greek *. Ericufa, or Alicuda, we are told by 
the author or the epitome of Stephanus, was fo named from the erica or heath, which 
there grows plentifully f. Strabo likewife informs us that thefe two iflands derive their 
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names from plants*. At prefent, however, though heath is not wanting in Alicuda, 
Felicuda does not afford a fmgle palm-tree, nor is there one to be found in any of the 
Eolian iflee. 

But neither the above-cited authors, nor any other ancient writers, make the leaft 
mention of any conflagrations in thefe two iflands ; probably becaufe, though in their 
time, Stromboli, Vulcano, and even Lipari threw out fire, Felicuda and Alicuda, as we 
have feen was the cafe with Didyma and Euonimus, were entirely cxtinguilhed. 


CHAP. XIX. — observations which have an immediate relation with 

THE VOJ.CANIMATION OF THE EOLIAN ISLES. — ENQUIRIES RELArTI\E TO THK 
ORIGIN OF BASALTES. 


Methods and inflruments proper to raife Jlony bodies from the bottom of the fea furrounding 
the Eolian ifles.—The bottom of the channels between Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline, en¬ 
tirely volcanic.—The fame obfervable of the roots of the Eolian ifles below the water .— 
Gravel and volcanic Jand in the channel that divides Panaria from Lipari.—The rocks 
in the middle of the channels between Saline and Felicuda, and between Felicuda and Ali¬ 
cuda, analogous to thofe of the fame [/lands, but probably primordial .— Deci/he proofs 
deduced from thefe obfervations, that the Jhocrls and cryjfa/lizedfcftfpars of the lavas have 
not been taken up by them when in a fluid fate, nor formed within them at the time of 
their congelation.—Confirmation of thefe pro fs.—The Eolian ifles placed in a dirift line 
from eafl to wefl .— A flmilar direction obfervable in fame iflands and volcanic mountains 
in other countries .— Not improbable that all the eight Eolian ifles were formed at the fame 
time, and perhaps very fudden/v, with rcfpcil at leaf I to their flrfl rudiments. — Explana¬ 
tion of the caufe why iflands and burning mountains are fometimes produced difpofed in a 
right line.—Materials of the Eolian ifles for the mofl part porphyritic.—Analyfts made by 
the author , proving that the red Egyptian porphyries "/save not for their bafe the petrofilex , 
but rather the horn-flone.—Enquiry whether the vitrifications found in fueh prodigious 
quantities at Vulcano and Lipari, arc found in flmilar quantities in any other volcanic coun¬ 
tries.—Uncertainty of this from the noant of accurate miner a logical deferiptions of the 
greater part of volcanos.—The accounts given of them ufua/ly general and wonderful, but 
little inflruflivc.—Volcanic glafs found in Iceland, but by no means in fuffeient quantities 
to form mountains.—No notices of vitrifications in the volcanos of the i'lands of Ferro, not 
in thofe of Norway and Lapland.—Little or no glafs in the vo/eaidzed countries of Ger¬ 
many and Hungary.—Nor in the cxtinguilhed volcanos of France.—The quantity of vitrifi¬ 
cations at Vefuvius, and feveral other parts of the Neapolitan territory , more conflderable. 
—Scarcely any at Mount Etna, or the volcanic mountains of Padua.-—A more extenfive 
tratt of pumices found perhaps in no part of Europe than in the ifland of Santorine.—This 
ifland, however, affords no glafs.—Great fcareity of vitrifications in the three other quar¬ 
ters of the globe.—Conclufion : that Vulcano and Lipari offer a greater abundance of gla/fej 
than any other voleanizedpart of the world ; but that Santorine exceeds them in the quan¬ 
tity of pumices.—Enquiries relative to this fcareity of vitrifications in volcanos, whether 
burning or extintl.—It feems to proceed lefs from the quality of the floncs acted on by the 
volcanic fire, than from the inefficacy of that agent to produce vitrification.—si'furcffivcly 
flrongcr degree of heat requijite for a flone to pafs from the Jlate cf lava into pumice, and 
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from that ofpumice into perfeft glafs.—Elucidation of the caufe why fame volcanos product 
pumices, but mot glaffcs.— Theformation ofpumices hitherto not attainable in our pomaces . 
—Black the natural colour of pumices , which are rendered white by external canfes. 
Enquiries relative to bafaltcs.—Thtfe originate in the humid way, when the word bafalt is 
underfiood in the fenjc in which it was ufed by the ancients. —The columnar Jtones which , 
fnm their prifmatic configuration, refemble the bafaltcs of the ancients , originate according to 
circumjlanccs in the humid or the dry way.—Proofs of their origin in the dry way in Vulcatio 
and Eelicuda. — Nature , in the ffitl kingdom , produces cryjlals as well by the dry way as 
by the humid.—This exemplified in the generation of bafaltcs.—An abufe of analogy to con¬ 
clude from it one common origin of bafaltcs .— W hen examined detachedthey frequently 
bear no peculiar charafter of their origin, which mtjl be determined from local circum- 
fiances.—Enquiry whether bafaltiform lavas have become fuch by a fitddcn condenjation 
within thefea.—Proof which Jhcw,firfi , that many bafaltiform lavas have ajfumed this 
fymmetrical configuration on coagulation in the waters of the fea; fecondly, that in others 
it has taken place only by congelation in the air ; thirdly , that very numerous lavas have 
proved refraftory to this figure , both within the fea and in the air.—The property of af- 
Juming a prifmatic figure appears in many lavas, not to depend on their being of a particular 
fpecies, nor on their compaftnefs and folidity, but on extrinfic and adventitious circum - 
fiances.—Thcfe circumfiances indicated, with an explanation in what manner, according 
to their prefence or abfence, lavas frequently a fume a prifmatic form in the air , while 
others remain irregular within the fea. 

THE form, fize, and ftru&ure of the Eolian iiles, the different materials of which 
they are compofed, and the primordial rocks from which thefe are derived ; the fires 
which dill burn in fome, and the phenomena and changes which accompany them; with 
the companion between the prefent conflagrations and thofe of ancient times, conftitute 
the principal obje&s to be confidered in writing the volcanic hi dory of fuch a country. 
And though we have already employed nine chapters on thefe fubje&s, we conceive the 
candid reader will not accufe us of extreme prolixity; both becaufe we have had to treat of 
feven iflands, and becaufe our objeft was to write the lithology of this ancient and cele¬ 
brated country. The prefent chapter, we flatter ourfelves, will, in like manner, be ac¬ 
ceptable to the enquiring naturalift, as it contains various obfervations and reflections 
which have a direCt and immediate relation to the deflagrations of the Eolian iiles. 

We have already obferved and deferibed thefe iflands from the fummit to the bafe, 
which buries itfelf in the waters of the fea. But it was impofiible to examine their in¬ 
ternal part in the fame manner as the external; though the importance of fuch an exa¬ 
mination merited that every effort in our power fhould be exerted to effeCl it. It would 
be equally interefting and inflruftive to afeertain the nature of the bottom in thofe trafls 
of fea which furround thefe iflands, and feparate them one from the other. I ihall 
therefore here relate what I obferved with refpeft to this fubjeft, and deferibe the me¬ 
thods and inftruiflents to which .1 had recourfe to make my obfervations. 

Where the depth was not great, I found extremely ufeful the large tongs, mentioned 
by Donati*, fumilhedwith ftrong pincers, fixed to one or more bars, which by means 
of a rope may be clofed or opened at pleafure, and thus take hold of and bring up any 
fubflances from the bottom. But where the water was deep, I found it more conve¬ 
nient to employ one of thofe nets which fifliermen ufe to envelop, and tear from the 
rocks, coral and other fubaqueous bodies. Thefe nets I eafily procured, as coral is fifhed 
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upon thefe coaftsj of which fifhery I fhali treat furthep in a fubfequent pan of this 
work. 

Employing, therefore, thefe two inftruments, the following was the refult of my ob. 
fervations, which were not made on pieces that lay detached on the bottom, but on fuch 
as formed a continued whole with it, as was evident frpm the recent appearance of the 
fra&ures where they were broken off. 

In the channels which divide Vulcano from Lipari, and Lipari from Saline, the bot¬ 
tom is entirely volcanic, and affords products of the fame fpecies with the two {horns 
The fame is obfervable of the foot of the iflands, which foot in fome fituations defeends 
perpendicularly; but in others has a confiderable declivity, and thus enlarges the cir¬ 
cuit of the ifland. The pieces of lava which I was here able to detach, did not differ 
from thofe of the (hore, which I have already deferibed. 

But at a greater diftance between ifland and ifland this was not the cafe. I made my 
experiments in three different places. The firft was between Lipari and Panaria; but 
here, the water being very deep, I did not fucceed in my attempts to bring up any ftony 
body from the bed of the fea, but only teftaceous and cruftaceous animals alive or dead 
enveloped in fand and gravel, and forming a fpecies of cruft more or lefs thick. The 
fand and gravel, it is to be obferved, were volcanic. 

The fecond place in which I made this experiment was between Saline and Felicuda, 
and the third between Felicuda and Alicuda, in both inftances, at the point of greateft 
diftance as nearly as the eye could meafure, between the two iflands. In each of thefe 
fituations, befides drawing up from the bottom portions of the before-mentioned cruft, 
I likewife obtained feveral ftony fragments, which, from the great force it required to 
feparate them, and the recent appearance of their fra&ures, evidently had an immediate 
communication with the folid and rocky bottom. The whole number of thefe fragments, 
great and fmall, was eleven: of which four were brought up between Felicuda and Ali¬ 
cuda, and feven between Saline and Felicuda. The bafe of five * of them was a petro- 
filex almoft opake, affording fparks with fleel, compaft, of a grain little fcaly, but fine; 
the colour of two of thefe pieces was a lightifh blue,* and that of the three others a grey. 
The bafe of the feven other pieces was a dark green horn-ftone moderately hard. None 
of them differed in their bafe, and fhoerlaceous and feltfpathofe cryftaliizations, from 
feveral volcanic lavas of the F.olian ifles. 

Thefe eleven pieces, however, excited in me a ftrong fufpidon that the rocks from 
which they were detached had not been expofed to the a&ion of fire. The particles of 
the petrofilex in them were more clofely united, had greater hardnefs, and a more fili- 
ceous appearance, than in the fame ftone of thofe iflands, which has been fubjetted to 
fufion. In like manner, the lavas, of a horn-ftone bafe ufualiy have fomewhat of a 
fibrous nature, and a-thinnefs in their texture which is not feen in the ftone of the fame 
kind. Thefe two rocks, therefore, appeared to me to be in their natural ftate. 

I confider thefe experiments as very inftru&ive with regard to the origin and forma¬ 
tion of thefe iflands. We may conclude from them: Firft, Thar the part of the iflands 
which is buried under the waters of the fea, has fuffered the action of the fire in the 
fame manner with that which is expofed to the eye of the obferver. Secondly, That 
Vulcano, Lipari, and Saline form one continued group of volcanized fubftances, which, 
at firft, might probably have one common central conflagration that dividing into three 
branches, and affording a paffage to three diftintt mouths, gave birth to three iflands, 

* The author mult here have committed fome mlltake, as he, immediately before faid the whole number 
•f piece* was eleven, and now mentions Jve and feven. T. 
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which conflagration, by fubaltern and fucceflive ramifications, and ejedions of new 
matters, afterwards increafed in extent. No fenfible remains, indeed, of fuch a fire 
are at prefent difcoverable in the internal parts of Saline, nor are any obfervable in Li- 
pari, its whole efficacy appearing to be confined to Vulcano. Thirdly, That Alicnda, 
Felicuda, and Saline do not appear to have any volcanic communication with each other, 
at lealt in the parts that form the bed of the fea, which feparates thefe three iflands 
from each other; fince thofe parts, as far as the eye can perceive, (hew*no figns of the 
adion of fire. Fourthly, That thefe three iflands, and perhaps likewife Stromboli, are 
fituated in the vicinity of analogous but primitive rocks the perfed refemblance of the 
{hoerls and feltfpars in thefe rocks, both in thofe that have fuft’ered change from the 
fire and thofe that have not, is a demonftration that thefe cry ftallizations have not been 
taken up by the lavas when they flowed in currents nor formed in them at the time of 
their congelation, 

From the very beginning of this work, I have adduced fadts of the fame nature, 
which I have the fatisfadion to confirm by the prefent; and which become of the 
greater importance, as 1 have lately read that a naturalift of eminence inclines to be¬ 
lieve that the {hoerls of lavas are formed when the latter condenfe and become cold, 
becaufe then the homogeneous molecules feparate from the heterogeneous, and unite 
by affinity in fmall cryftallized mafles. This ingenious theory is not only contradided 
by the observation made above, but appears to me not to accord with the ufual opera¬ 
tions of Nature. Were it well founded, I can perceive no reafon why the {hoerls in 
lavas Should not re-appear after they have been fufed within them in the furnace, and 
being removed into a cold place, have acquired their former hardnefs. But though 
I made experiments with fire on fome thousands of pieces of lava, not one of them re¬ 
produced its {hoerls, though many were continued a long time in a ftate of fufion, and 
afterwards luft'ered quietly and flowly to cool and confolidate; which two eircumfiances 
are known to favour the formation of cryftallizations. Shoerls were indeed fonietinvcs 
found in the lavas, after fufion, when cooled and hardened ; but thefe had proved re- 
fradory to the fire, as appeared on.expofing them again to the furnace detached from 
the lava. 

The eleven pieces of primordial rock broken from the bottom, exhibited in th? fur¬ 
nace the fame changes with their congenerous lavas expofed to the fame fire : the fi.lt- 
lpars, however, remained refractory. 

The Lipari iflands extend in a right line from eafl to weft the diflance of about fifty 
miles, except that Vulcano makes a Fmall angle. Stromboli is the firll to the eail, and 
Alicnda the laft to the weft. Ibis is not the only inftance of volcanos having produced 
iflands, or rather mountains, arranged in a redilinear diredion. We find an example 
ol this in the Moluccas, which are the produce of fubterranean fires, and plac'd one 
beyond the other in a l ight line. When, in 1707, a new ifland was thrown up by a 
lubmarine volcano, in the Archipelago, near Santoiine, other fmall iflands arofe from 
the fea near it, to the number of fewnteen in a right line, forming, as it were, a long 
chain of black and dark rocks, which viiibly increafed in dimenfions and height, ami, 
approaching each other, at length united, and, joining that which iirft arofe from the 
water, formed one fingle ifland *. 

Another memorable inftance of this diredion of volcanic mountains (for iflands are 
in iad only mountains buried in part under water) is the produdion of feven lefter 
mountains by the eruption of Vefuvius in 1760; the account of the formation of which, 

* V.iJIiincii Oj)tr. foi. f it. 
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as it may throw feme light on that of the Eolian ifles, 1 /hall here give, frotji the accu¬ 
rate relation of Profell'or Bottis, an ocular witnefs. 

After repeated concuflions of the earth, which were felt fifteen milts round Vefuvius, 
the ftdes of the fiery mountain opened in the territory of the Torre del Greco, and fif¬ 
teen volcanos appeared, eight of which were foon after covered by a torrent of lava, 
which rulhed from one of them ; the other feven remaining entire, and inceftantly ejecting 
from their mouths vaft quantities of ignited fubftances, which, falling almoft perpen¬ 
dicularly around the volcanos, produced, in the fhort fpace of ten days, feven fmall 
mountains, of various heights, difpofed in a right line. During thefe ejections, the 
noife whieh accompanied them fometimts refembied tlfat of violent thunder, and at 
others the difehat ge of a number of cannons. Several of the burning ft ones, even the 
largeft, were thrown to the height of nine hundred and fixty feet, and feme fell at a 
confiderable diftance from the mouth whence they were thrown. Thefe eructations 
fhook all the neighbouring country, and the roarings of the mountain were dreadful 
to the inhabitants. After the tenth day the eruptions ceafed, and the newly-formed, 
mountains, gradually cooling, permitted a nearer approach •, when fome were found to 
have at their futnmit a cavity refembling an inverted funnel, and others a fimple hollow 
of greater or lefs depth. 

The production of the Eolian ifles being anterior to the records of hiftory, we know 
not whether this took place at one time, or in different periods. The relation, however, 
juft cited, of the origin of the feven Vefuvian mountains clearly proves the pofJibility of 
their being produced at the fame time. It alfo proves, that the whole eight might be 
formed in no long fpace of time, with refped at leaft to their firft rudiments, it having 
been feen that they have received fucceflive additions. 

We alfo evidently perceive that the inflammable fubftances generative of the Mo¬ 
luccas in Afia, of the chain of iflands at Santorine, of the Vefuvian mountains above 
deferibed, and of the Eolian illes, have formed a dired fubterranean zone incomparably 
longer than broad. This phenomenon may be explained by recurring to the clefts and 
fiflures perpendicular to the horizon, exifting in many places within the earth, as well in 
loft fubftances as in the more durable and foil'd ; within which clefts fhould fubftances 
proper for the production of volcanos be found in abundance, and become inflamed, 
in feparate heaps, burning mountains would arife, in a dired line, and more or lets, 
large, according to the quantity of the ejeded matters. 

From the particular deferiptions of the iflands of I.ipari, we have feen that the com- 
buflible fubftances which have produced them have fometimes been contained within 
granite, as at Panaria and Bafiluzzo, but for the moll part within rocks which have for 
their bafe the petrofilex, the horn-ftone, and the feltfpar. It likewife appears, from the 
©bfervations made at Stromboli, that, even there thefe burning fubftances have their 
feat in the horn-ftone rock, though, from the fize of the ifland they have produced, 
they muft undoubtedly be buried at an iinnienfe depth. If we would Amplify the facts 
relative to the materials of all thefe iflands, we /hall find that they are for the greater 
part porphyritic ; .ns are likewife fome of thofe fubmarinc traCts, apparently not touched 
by the fire, and placed among them, as has been /hewn above *. 

When I compared the efteds of the furnace on volcanized porphyritic rocks with 
thofe it produces on the natural, I mentioned jfome red Egyptian porphyries, the bafe 
of which I believed to be horn-ftone rather than petrofilex, relying on the analyfes of 
Bayen, as related by Delametherie, of an Egyptian porphyry of the fame colour, and 

• See the Note at page 8 j, Chap, XI. in which I have fpoken of the eflential characters of porphyry. 
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fimilar to thofe on which I made my experiments *. But not having then been able 
to analyfe’ them from want of time, I determined to do it afterwards, and give an ac¬ 
count of the refult, in another part of this work, when I (hould again have dccafion to 
fpeak of this fpecies of volcanic rock. I (hall here give this analyfis, which affords a 
confirmation that the bafe of thefe porphyries is not petrofilex, as they contain mag- 
nefia, which is not found in that (lone. From this circumftance, and the .nature of 
their condiment principles, their bafe ought rather to be called a horn-fton , 0; the na¬ 
ture of which it at lead participates. This analytical obfervation is likewife hfere very 
opportune, as it is an additional proof that I have properly called porphyritic the lavas 
with a horn (tone bafe, and containing feltfpars, which are fo numerous in thefe iilands. 

The red Egyptian porphyries which I aaalyfed are of two fpecies: the firft has been 
already defcribed; the fecond differs only in its colour being of a lefs lively red, and 
in the abundance of its feltfpars. It is evident, that to render this experiment accu¬ 
rate the fubftance of thefe two (tones (hould be firft freed from the (hoerls and feltfpars 


which they contain. 

Firjl Species. 

Silex, fomewhat reddifh - 80 

Alumine - 7 

Lime - 3 

Magnefia - 2 

Iron - 6 

Second Species, 

Silex - 81 

Alumine - • 7§ 

Lime - 4 

Magnefia - . 2 

Iron - 4! 


Befides the porphyritic lavas with which the Eolian hies abound, we have feen that 
they contain great quantities of tufas; and that Stromboli is diftinguifhed from the other 
iflands not only by its volcano, but by the beautiful fpecular iron it affords; and Lipari 
by its chryfolites and zeolites, but ftill more by the prodigious quantities of pumices and 
glaffes which it contains. I cannot, indeed, reflect on thofe enormous maffes of vitri¬ 
fications, without renewed wonder; which has been ftill more increafed by the difcovery, 
by means of the forceps and coral net, that thefe vitrifications are continued from Li¬ 
pari, till they join thofe of Vulcano, which on the north and north-eaft fide abounds in 
pumices, and enamels, an l glaffes. The vitreous fubftances, therefore, of thisifland, 
and thofe of Lipari, which, as has been faid, occupy about two-thirds of the latter, 
compofe an accumulation of glafs, not lefs than fifteen miles in circuit. It is impofiible 
to attend to this ftupendous phenomenon without feeling our curiofity excited to know 
whether it be peculiar to thefe iflands, or found likewife in other volcanized countries. 
But fatisfattorily to anfwer fuch a queftion, it would be requifite that we (hould be ac¬ 
quainted with the volcanic mineralogy of all the volcanos in the world; not only thofe 
at prefent burning, but thofe extingui(hed, which are infinitely more numerous; in the 
fame manner as we are with that of Vivarais and Velay, the iflands of Ponzo, Vefu- 
vius, Etna, the Eolian ifles, and the mountains of Old-Brifach, by the labours of Fau- 
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jas, Gioeni, Dolomicu, Dietrich, and myfelf. Of fuch a mineralogy, however, we 
are entirely deflitutc. The greater part of thofewho, either by chance, or from curio- 
fity, have viewed burning volcanos, have only defcribed in their relations the moil com¬ 
mon and general phenomena, lefs adapted to increafe the knowledge than to amufc 
the imagination of their readers, and excite their wonder.—-Shocks and undulations of 
the earth; the fea in commotion, and raging without a tempeft; here retiring anti 
leaving its (hores dry, and their inundating vail trafts of land ; fubterranean thunders, 
and roarings in the air above; the fun diffappearing in thick darknefs at noon; whirl¬ 
winds of fmoke, allies, and flame, burfting from the yawning gulf; burning Hones 
hurled towards heaven, and falling in a fiery hail; torrents and rivers of liquid lava, 
fulphur and bitumen, pouring down on the valleys below, and carrying terror, dci'ola- 
tion, and death; iilands, now fuddenly produced by fubmarine eructations, and now 
torn from their foundations, and fwallowed up by earthquakes; tliefe compofe the ufual 
deferiptions of volcanos, which, though they may not be ufelels when the lads are faith¬ 
fully Hated, and not magnified by the imagination of the narrator; yet they commonly 
want one efl'ential requisite; that is, lithological deferiptions of tile bodies ejected by 
thefe burning mountains. As glafs and pumices, however; are known even to thofe 
who are unacquainted with this part of natural fcience, we may, with certainty, or at 
leafi, with the Hrongefi probability, conclude, that they are produced by the volcanos in 
the deferiptions of which we find them exprefsly mentioned a6 making a part of the 
ejefted matters, and that they are not produced when not mentioned. Thus in Iceland, 
the greater part of which Iceland is only an accumulation of volcanos either extinct or 
aCtive, it is certain, from the accounts of travellers, that numerous glafl’es are found to 
which the name of Icelandic agate has improperly been given, only becaufe they have 
the lu(Ire and beauty of that Hone. The prelent eruptions of this iiland, likewile, not. 
unfrequcntly contain pumices; but no perfon has ever afferted that there are entire 
mountains of thefe Hones, or of glades. 

The iilands of Ferro are considered as volcanic, and produce the famous zeolites, 
mixed, as it is faid, with lava ; but as yet we know, nothing more of them. The mi¬ 
nute account of each of thefe feventeen iilands publifhed by Jacobfon Debes, in which 
no mention is made of the vitrifications, authorizes us to conclude they do.not exiH there. 

Norway and Lapland have their volcanos, which from time to time burH forth in 
fearful eruptions according to the accounts of Pennant and others, who, however, give, 
us no further information. 

Leaving thefe cold regions, and pading to Germany and Hungary, we find fome 
trafts of thefe countries that have likewife been fubjefted to fubterranean conflagrations, 
which, however, have produced no vitrifications, or fcarcely any. “ I have fought in 
vain the black agate of Iceland, and" the true pumice/’ lays the above cited Baron 
Dietrich, in his long and circumflantiai Memoir relative to the volcanos near Old- 
Brifach. 

Proceeding to a milder climate, and approaching nearer to our own country, we 
find that the extinft volcanos of France afford no pumices or glaffes ; which affertion 
I can make on the authority of M. Faujas, who has written fo well concerning them, 
than which one more unqueflionable cannot be adduced. 

It is not the fame with Italy ; the country in which fire has principally extended its 
empire. The Neapolitan territory peculiarly abounds in pumices, enamels, and glaffes, 
as appears in the iflands of Ponza, *at Herculaneum, Pompeii, Mifcno, Monte Nuovo, 
the Rock of Burnt Stones, Procida, Ifchia, and the valley of Metelona Even in our 

* See Chaps. IV. V. VI. 
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times Vefuvius has ejected fimilar bodies; but, with refpect to Etna, its fires rarely 
produce the flighted vitrification. 

The only place in Europe, which, in the abundance of its pumices, can equal, or 
perhaps furpafs I.ipari, is the ifland Santorine. On this fubjeft we may confult 
Thevenot and Tournefort, two intelligent travellers, who at different periods examined 
this ifland, which has not hitherto, to my knowledge, been confidered by volcanifts in 
this point of view. 

The former, who vifited Santorine in 1655, obferves, that “ many of the inhabi¬ 
tants live in caves made under the earth, which is extremely light, and eafily dug into, 
as it confids entirely of pumices.” He afterwards relates a faft, which has a particular 
relation to our prefent fubjeft, fince it teaches us in what manner thefe light dones 
may be thrown up, immediately by the fea, in volcanic eruptions. His account is as 
follows: 

“ About eighteen years ago, on a Sunday night, a violent noife began to be heard in 
the port of Santorine, which was likewife heard even to Chios, didant more than two 
hundred miles, and was thought to be occafioned by the Venetian fleet having engaged 
the Turks; in confequence of which great numbers of people got upon the higheft 
places early in the morning to be fpe&ators of the battle; and I remember the Reverend 
Father Bernardo, a venerable man, perfectly deferring credit, told me he was one 
among the number of thofe who were fo deceived, imagining they heard a violent can¬ 
nonade. They could however fee nothing. In fa£t, this noife was caufed by a fire 
kindled in the earth, under the harbour, the eflfe£fc of which was, that from the morn¬ 
ing to the evening a vafl quantity of pumices rofe from the bottom of the fea, with fuch 
violence and noife as to rcfemble repeated difeharges of cannon, and fo infeded the air 
that ftveral perfons died at Santorine, and many loll their fight, which they did not 
recover till forae days after. This infection extended as far as the noife which had pre¬ 
ceded it had been heard ; fince not only in this ifland, but at Chios and Smyrna, all the 
lilver became red, whether kept in coffers or in the pocket; and the religious who re- 
ilded there told me that all their chalices became red. After fome days the Infection 
eeafed, and the filvcr returned to its former colour. 

“ The pumices which were thrown up covered the Archipelago in fuch a manner, 
that for fome time, when certain winds prevailed, the harbours were fo blocked with 
them, that not even the fmalleft vcflels could get out till a way was made for them by 
removing the pumices with long poles, and they are ftill feen fcattered over the whole 
Mediterranean, though in a fmall quantity 

Tournefort, after having remarked from Herodotus that Santorine was once called 
KaX>irr, or “ the moll beautiful ifland,” adds, that “ its ancient inhabitants would not 
at prefent know it, fince it is covered with pumices, or, more properly, is a nunc of 
thofe floncs, which may be cut into great fquare blocks, as other Hones are cut in 
the quarries f.” 

According to this traveller and to Thevenot, Santorine is thirty fix miles in circuit - T 
whence it appears what a prodigious accumulation of pumices there mull be in this 
ifland and the adjacent fea. It merits notice, however, that neither thefe two travellers, 
nor others who have written of Santorine, make the leafl mention of glafles of any 
kind ; we may therefore venture to affirm that the fubterraneous fires have there never 
produced them., 

If from Europe we pafs to the three other quarters of the globe, we fhall find in 
each a great number of volcanos, which it would be fuperfluous to enumerate particu- 

* Voyagesdc M. de Thevenot, Prem. Part. f Voyage du Levant. 
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larly, fuch an enumeration having already been made by Faujas, Buflon and others. I 
fliall only mention thofe which afford products that have relation to our prefent iub'p ct. 

We read that the ifland of Ternate in Afia throws out a conhderable quantity of pu¬ 
mices, as does likewife one of the numerous volcanos of Kamfchatka. 

As to thofe of Africa, we have but very imperfect accounts of them, with the Angle 
exception of the peak of Teneriffe, one of the loftieft of volcanos ; which, with refpett 
to its fituation, height, form, and crater, and the hot fumes which iflue from it, has 
been accurately deferibed by the Chevalier Borda. But it were to be wifhed that we 
had a more complete defeription of the materials of which it is compofed; as the 
French traveller only tells us that they are “ fand, black and red calcined ftones, pu¬ 
mices, and flints of different kinds 

It admits of no doubt that the higheft mountains of America, as Chimboraijd, Colto- 
paxi, Sangai, Pichencha, &c. form a chain of burning volcanos, the larged exiding in 
nature. We are indebted for the accounts we have of them to M. Bouguer ; but thefe 
are fuch as only tend Arongly to excite ourcuriofity without gratifying it. With refpett 
to what relates to our prefent enquiry, we only learn from this writer, that “ feme 
mountains in the vicinity of Quito are compofed entirely to a great depth of fcoria:, 
pumices, and fragments of burnt flones of every fize f.” As to volcanic glades, he 
does not make the flighted mention of them ; though it is well known that the famous 
gallinaceous done, which is univerfally acknowledged to be a mod beautiful American 
volcanic glafs, of a black colour, is found in Peru, and that, according to M. Godin, 
there is a mine of it, feveral days journey from Quito. 

If we now confider thofe parts of thefe imperfett accounts which relate to glades and 
pumices we fliall find, with refpett to the former, that the much greater part of volca¬ 
nos produce none, and that thofe which do produce them, as in the Neapolitan terri¬ 
tory, Iceland, and Peru, are by no means to be compared in this refpett with Lipari 
andVulcano. The fame may be afl'erted of Alicuda and Felicuda, the glaffes of which, 
though abundant in many parts of thofe iflands, are only found in flakes ar.d fragments. 
Thefe obfervations might likewife be applied to the pumices, did not the immenfe quan¬ 
tity of them in the ifland of Santorine equal if not exceed, that of the two Eolian 
iilands above mentioned. 

If we confider the volcanos known to us under one general point of view, we fliall 
find that, though they have changed into lavas an infinity of rocks, by which they have 
produced mountains and iflands very confiderable both in number and dimcnlions, it 
is very rarely that they vitrify the fubflances expofed to their fires. Reflcding on the 
immenfe quantities of vitrifications at Vulcano and Lipari, which are almofl all derived 
from feltfpars and petrofilex, the idea fuggeded itfelf to my mind, w hether fo great an 
abundance in thefe two places, and fo great a fcarcity in others, might not be attributed 
to thefe dones being here extremely abundant, and very rare elfewhere. But this fup- 
pofition does not accord with fatt; as we have feen in many other volcanic tracts 
which I have deferibed, and fliall deferibe w’hen I come to fpcak of the Euganean 
mountains, that both thefe dones may be changed into lava without that lava exhibiting 
the flighted appearance of glafs. On the other hand, we have fhevvn that, befides feh- 
fpar and petrofilex, many pumices have for their bafe the horn-done and afbedus, and 
many granite, as M. Dolomieu has obferved. I am therefore of opinion, that the caufc 
which has produced them fhould rather be fought in the volcanic fire, which rarely has 
fiifficient attivity to vitrify the ftones and rocks on which it exerts its power; though 1 

* Voyage e» diverfe Parties dc l’Europe. f Acad. Roy ale des Sciences, 1774. 
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grant that the petrofilex and feltfpar are more adapted to this vitrification than other 
Hones. To produce a lava, a certain degree of heat is neceflarv ; and a Hill greater to 
convert it into pumice. The lavas, at lead thofe of the compact: fpecies, ufually pre- 
i'erve the grain, hardnds, and fometimes the weight and colour of the primordial rock; 
but the greater part of thefe external qualities disappear in the pumice, from the ftrnnger 
uflion of the fire. This mull operate Hill more in glafs, in which the homogeneity and 
linenefs of the paftc efface every trace of its primitive texture. 

Thefe gradual tranfitions of lava into pumice, and pumice into glafs, I have feveral 
times obferved, and indeed have already deicribed, in the fame volcanic piece. It has 
all'o been obferved, that a lava frequently paifes immediately into perfect glafs, which 
inufl be caufed by a fudden heat, greater than that required to change it into pumice. 
This theory fatisfa&orily explains why fume volcanos produce pumices, but never glafs; 
as may be remarked of Santorine. Their fires are only fufficiently powerful to gene¬ 
rate pumices, but not to produce glafs; an obfervation applicable to the prodigious 
eruption from the lea deferibed by Thevenot. On the contrary, at Rotaro in Ifchia, at 
Veluvius, and other parts of the Phlegrsean Fields, as alfo at Vulcano, Lipari, Felicuda, 
and Alicuda, glaffes are found mixed with lavas; which lhews that the fire has a&ed 
unequally in thofe places. It is to be remarked, at the fame time, that the heat requi- 
fite for vitrification is not of the molt violent kind, as I have fhewn in Chap. XVI. 

We mud however obferve, that as the produ£tion of compact lavas is a fecret which 
Nature has hitherto referved to herfelf; fince we are unable to imitate them with our 
common fires; fo alfo are we ignorant of the precife caufcs of the formation of pu¬ 
mices. Among fome thoufands of fufions which I have made in the furnace, both of 
lavas and primordial rocks and Hones, thofe likewife from which pumices are mod fre¬ 
quently produced as petrofilices and feltfpars, I never obtained a product which could 
be faid to poffisfs all the chara&eriflics of pumice. It has always been either a glafs, 
an enamel, or fcoriae ; nor do I remember to have read or heard, that among the innu¬ 
merable experiments which chemifis have made upon earths with fire, the refult ever 
was a true pumice : and though in Hme-furnacts we may frequently obferve a change 
of certain Hones into glafs; yet they never produce lavas fimilar to the volcanic; and 
equally incapable are they to form pumices. It cannot be alleged that the fire of our 
furnaces is too Hrong to induce that flight degree of vitrification w hich characterizes pu¬ 
mices ; fince, when I have ufed a more moderate fire, the fubflances on which 1 made 
mv experiments have either not melted, or been more or lefs vitrified. 

I fliall conclude thefe obfervations on the pumices of Lipari with a remark relative 
to their colour. Except a few that are dark, they are all white as fnow. Hence the 
mountain of Lipari, whiph forms the great magazine of thefe Hones, is called Campo 
Bianco (the White Fields) : b.ut certainly there mufl have been a time when it fitould 
have been denominted Campo Nero (the Black Field); at leafl it is certain that pu¬ 
mices when newly eje&ed from volcanos are of a black colour. This remark, which 
has been omitted by almofl all who have made obfervations on this fubject, who content 
themfelves with faying that this or the other volcano throws out pumices, has been ex- 
prefsly made by Don Gaerteno de Bottis in his “ Hiflory of the Conflagrations of Ve- 
luviiis He tells us, the pumices eje&ed at various periods by this volcano are black, 
lie likewife remarks, that on comparing them with thofe which overwhelmed Pompeii, 
he found them perfectly fimilar ip their flrutture. Their whitenefs, was fubfequcntly 
acquired, and probably was caufed by the impreflions of the atmofphere, 
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Before I conclude thefe obfervations on the Eolian ifles, I think it ncceffary to fay a 
few words on a fubjed which has a relation to the productions of Vulcano and Alicuda, 
and on which the opinions of modern naturalifts are divided ; I mean the bafaltiform 
lavas which are found within the crater of the former ifland, and along the fhores of the 
latter *, and which by their conformation cannot but remind the reader of the enquiries 
and difputcs which have taken place within thefe few years relative to the origin of ba- 
ialu . To repeat all that has been written on the fubject would fill a volume; but I 
am 'dr from purpofing to tire either my own or the reader’s patience in any Inch man¬ 
ner. It, befides, appears to me that this long agitated queflion may, at prefent, be de¬ 
termined without any very prolix augmentation. Literary difputcs and differences,of 
opinion frequently arife from want of previoufly fixing the Hate of the controverfy ; that 
is, from not defining in precife and clear terms the thing in queftion. Before we enquire 
what is the origin of bafaltes, that is to fay, whether they are the refult of the action of 
fire or water, it will be proper to decide what we mean by the term : or rather what 
the ancients underftood by this word, which is the name thqy gave to a certain kind of 
Hones. It is now getfttrally known, becaufe it has been repeated by a hundred writers, 
though perhaps by the greater part without due confidcration, that the word bafaltes 
is ufed by Pliny and Strabo to denominate an opake and folid ftone, of the hardnefs, 
and nearly of the colour of iron, commonly configurated in prifins, and originally 
brought from Ethiopia ; of which ftone the Egyptians made ftatues, farcophagi, mor¬ 
tars, and various utenfils. This preinifed, it remains to enquire whether this ftone was 
of volcanic origin or not, by repairing to the places where it was found, and attentively 
examining the country to difeover whether it bears the characleriftics of vulcanization. 
This labour however has not, to my knowledge, been hitherto undertaken by any one ; 
but M. Dolomieu, to whom lithology and the hiilory of volcanos are fo much in¬ 
debted, has difeovered, during his ltay at Rome, an equivalent, in fome meafure, with 
refpeck to the folution of this queftion. Among the many noble monuments in that 
fuperb capital which are inftrudtive not only to the admirers of the arts, but to the 
contempiators of nature, are a great number of ftatues ? farcophagi, and mortars brought 
from Egypt, which have all the characters attributed to bafaltes, and likewife preserve 
the name. Thefe he has ftudied with the greateft attention, and declares that the ftone 
of which they are formed manifefts no fign of the adion oi fire. Among other Egyp¬ 
tian monuments, he obferved fome of a green bafaltes, a hich change colour, and 
allu tne a brown tinge, fimilar to that of bronze, on being expo fed to the ilighteft beat. 
All thofe that have been burned have acquired this colour; which proves, as he very 
judicioufly obferves, that the green bafaltes have never fullered the adion of firef. 

The Egyptian ftones, therefore, to which the ancients gave the appellation of bafaltes, 
have been produced by Nature in the humid way. Thefe obfervations perfectly agree 
with thofe of Bergmann on the trapps produced in the fame way; and which have, both 
externally and internally, the fame characterftics with the bafaltes 

Werner, taking the term bafaltes in a wider fenle, and utiderilanding by it all thofe 
columnar ftones which, by their prifmatic configuration, refcmblo the Egyptian ba¬ 
faltes, fuppofes both to have the fame origin, and adduces as a proof ol 1 >..n origin, the 
bafaltes of the hill of Scheibenbcrg, which arc the elfed of a precipitation by means of 
water; and concludes that “ all bafaltes are formed in the humid way ||.” 

Though I ain willing to bellow the praife due to his difcovery, 1 cannot no. nit his 
cpnclufion ; for though many bafaltes, taking .that term in the fenfe of this author and- 

* See Chaps. XIII. and XVII. Ro/.ier, tom. xxxvii. an. 17^0. 
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other naturalifts, may derive- their origin from water, many others are certainly the pro- 
duct of fire. 

I (hall not repeat what various volcanids have writen on this fubjed, but merely re¬ 
fer the reader to what I have already faid relative to the bufaltine lavas of Vulcano and 
Felicuda. With relped to the former illand, I have remarked in Chap. XIII. that I 
found within its crater a range of articulated prifms, with unequal fides and angles, 
which in part compofed one whole with a mafs of lava; and, in par;, were detached 
from it. I. have ulfo there delcribed the qualities and nature of thcfc prifms. In 
Chap. XVII. I have particularly dcl'cribed the littoral lavas of Felicuda, which, near the 
water, are prifmatic. 

It is therefore evident, that in thefe two fituations the origin of the bafaltes there 
found cannot be what it has been aflumed generally, by Werner and other Germans, 
but that it is truly volcanic. It confequently appears that Nature obtains the fame ef¬ 
fects by two different ways. In the foil'd kingdom, one of her grand operations is cryf- 
tallization ; which, though it be mod frequently eft'eded in the humid way, is fome- 
times produced in the dry; as we fee, among other indances in iron, which Nature 
crydallizes within the earth, both by the means of water and of fire, in which latter 
way the beautiful fpecular iron of Strombofi is produced *. Nor are there wanting 
other indances, of the crydallization of the fame metal by the adion of fire. And did 
other metals exid in the entrails of volcanos, and the neceffary circumllances concur 
to their crydallization, it is indubitable that this may be eft’eded by fire as well as by 
water. Thus we lee that, by taking certain precautions, metallic fubflances afl'ume a 
regular and fyminetrical difpofition within the crucible. The fame is true of bafaltes, 
the prifmatic configuration of which, though not dridly a crydallization, has the molt 
exad refemblance to it. Obfervation likewile teaches us that the fame combination of 
earths, according to different circumdances, forms prifmatic bafaltes, lbmetimes in the 
humid, and fometimes in the dry way. The done called trapp, found in the mountains 
of Sweden, is configurated in prifms, though thole mountains are of aqueous origin ; 
and the horn done, which is fo analogous to. the trapp, has the fame configuration at 
Felicuda, notwithdanding it is a true lava. In the fame ifland, likewife, other bai'alti- 
forin lavas have for their bafe ihoerl in mafs, and thofe of the crater of Vulcano, the 
petrofilex ; which two dones, according to the obfervations of M. Dolomieu, form 
i'ome of the Egyptian bafaltes, which are a work of the waters. Thefe two agents, fire 
and water, are not, in fact, fo different in their action as we might at fird be inclined 
to imagine. The prifmatic figure in the humid way arifes in the foft earth by the eva¬ 
poration of the water ; in confequence of which the parts dry, corn rad their volume, 
and fplit into polygonal pieces. The fame phenomenon may be remarked in marga- 
ceous earths, imbued with water, and expofed to the ventilation of the air; and I have 
frequently fecn the mud of rivers, when dried in the fun in fummer, to make pottery- 
ware, divide, when it became dry, into fmall polyedrous tablets. Similar configura¬ 
tions are produced in different lavas by the congelation and contradion that take place 
by the privation of the fire which held them in a date of fluidity. 

It appears to me, therefore, that the difpute relative to the origin of bafaltes is at an 
end ; nor would there be any difference of opinion if, indead of generalizing ideas and 
fabricating fydems, naturalids would make an impartial ufe of their own obfervations 
and thofe of others. Some volcanids, perceiving that the generation of various bafaltes 
is evidently igneous, have immediately inferred that all mud have the fame origin. In 


* See Chap. XI. 
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confequence of this principle, they have drawn lines or zones in different parts of the 
globe, indicative of extind volcanos, which they have inferred from finding bafaltes 
there ; and thus pourtrayed a picture of prodigious dimenfions, reprefenting the ruins 
caufed in the world by fubterrancan conflagrations. Other naturaliils, on the contrary, 
being convinced that certain bafaltes are the produce of water, have afligned to all the 
fame origin. From the faffs now adduced, it is however fufficiently evident that both 
thefe hypothefes are erroneous, 'fhe balaltes, taking the term generally, when exa¬ 
mined detached, do not bear cxclufiveiy any dccilive marks of their origin. Local cir- 
cumftances alone can determine to which of the two principles it is to be aferibed ; to 
difeover which we muff attentively examine whether the places where thefe figured (lones 
are found exhibit any indubitable figns of volcanization. Yet even thefe are frequently 
not fufficient, as there are many hills and mountains which owe their origin *o both the 
great agents of nature, fire and water; in which cafe it will be neceffury to redouble our 
attention, and fix it on the fublfances originating from each; to determine, by the relations 
thefe have to the bafaltes, from which of the two the latter derive their formation. By 
diligently employing thefe means, wc (hall be certain, without fear of error, to elucidate, 
and advance the enquiries relative to bafaltes, and be enabled accurately to determine 
which of them are to be aferibed to the adion of water, and which to that of fire. 

But here a fecond queftion occurs, not lefs intereffing than the firtf, relative to the 
caufe why certain lavas, differing from innumerable others, become bafaltiforrn ; fince, if 
this configuration depended on congelation, it mud be found in all lavas when th y had 
ceafed to How. The firfl: writer, to my knowledge, who has adverted to this is M. de 
Luc, who, in the fecond volume of his Travels, is of opinion that they have taken this 
regular figure in the fea, by the fudden condenfation which took place on their flowing 
into it in a liquid date; other fecondarycircumdances, however, concurring, fuel) as a 
greater homogeneity, and a certain attradion of their parts. 

Of the fame opinion is M. Dolomieu; though he does not deny that even porous 
lavas may fometimes likewife take the form of prifms. The former of thefe opinions 
is little lefs than hypothetic, while the latter is luppotfed by fads too important to be 
curforily dated. M. Dolomieu obferves that all the currents of the lavas of Etna, the 
periods of which are preferved in hidory, have condantly experienced two effects in 
their congelation. Thofe which have cooled in the air have divided, in confequence 
of the contradion they have differed by the lofs of their caloric (heat), into irregular 
maffes; while all the others,^ hich have precipitated into the fea, have, on their fudden 
congelation, contraded in a regular form, and divided into prifmatic columns, which 
form they have only taken in the parts in contad with the water of the fea. Of this 
he met with evident proofs along the fhore which extends from Catania to Cadello di 
Jaci; and the famous lava of 1669, though unapt to the prifmatic form, from king 
fpungy and little in quantity, yet in fome parts exhibits a kind of rude imperfed prifms. 

Among the objeds to which I was attentive in my volcanic travels through the two 
Sicilies, the prifmatic lavas were certainly not the lull. While making the circuit of 
the Eolian iflands, of Etna and of lfchia, 1 conflantly obferved carefully the cinforma¬ 
tion of the (tony currents which fall into the fea. I have remarked when treating of 
lfchia, that this configuration is frequently prifmatic, and that the prifms are conflantly 
formed in thofe parts of the currents which immorge into the water, and reach to a 
few feet above the level, lhis obfervation of mine certainly accords admirably with 
thofe of M. Dolomieu; the fituation of theio prifms clearly fhowing that they were 
formed at the time of the immerfion of the lava into the fea, which, when it flowed, role 
to where they begin to appear. But, though I agree with him in this 1 cannot in the 
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remainder of my obfervations. Alicuda, as well as Felicuda, prefents us with numerous 
currents and rocks tiiat delcend into the fca; and they are likewife found at Saline, 
Lipari, Stromboli, Panatia, Bafiluzzo, and Vulcano; but thefe rocks and currents, 
which together extend over a fpace of more than fixty miles, do not afford, the flighted 
indications of prifins. 

As 1 went by lea from Medina to Catania, and returned to Mefiina from Catania, I 
had an opportunity twice to examine, at my leifure, that trad of fliore, which, for the 
ipacc of nearly three*and-twemy miles, is volcanic. One third of it, beginning at Ca¬ 
tania, and proceeding to C.aftelio di Jaci, confiftsof pril'msmorc or lefs characterized, 
;,ml fuch as they have been deferibed by M. Dolomieu; but the other two thirds, though 
equally cotnpoied of lavas with the former, and for the moft part falling perpendicu¬ 
larly into the fea, have no fuch figure j and only prefent, here and there, irregular fif- 
iures and angular pieces, fuch as are generally oblervable in all lavas, which feparate 
more or Ieis on their congelation. 

In my circuit by fea round the fliores of Ifchia, I was particularly attentive, as I was 
every where elfe, to the conformation of the lavas; and here and there feemed a great 
probability of finding them prifmatic, from the abundance of them which in different 
directions and angles fall into the fea : but I have already obferved, when treating of the 
illand, and I now repeat it, that I did not find one with a regular form. 

At Naples, the prifmatic lavas of the currents of Vefuvius, under the park of For- 
4 ici, have been much fpoken of. When I made my obfervations on this burning moun¬ 
tain I had not time to vifit thefe lavas. It is with great pleafure therefore that I learn 
they have been examined by a perfon fo well experienced in matters of this nature as 
the Chevalier Gioeni undoubtedly is. But the celebrated prifins difappeared in the pre¬ 
fence of fo accurate an obferver. The following is the account he gives ; which is of 
■confiderable importance to our prefent fubjed :—“ I wiflted to examine the bafaltes 
which were pointed out to me as to. be found on the fea-fhore, under the Royal Park of 
Portici; but they proved to be only a compad lava, with perpendicular and extremely 
irregular fifiures, forming quadrangular, and lometinies trapezoidal pilafters, which 
have been employed in buildings. Similar fifiures are likewife obferved in tufas, and 
earths of diilerent kinds, and can never miflead any perfon accuftomed to them, and 
acquainted with their true caufes.” 

By this faithful relation of fads I flatter myfelf I have clearly (hewn that It cannot be 
fupported as a general hypothefis, that flowing lavas take a prifmatical configuration 
from the fudden coagulation they fnffer on falling into the fea. 

It may perhaps be cbjeded, that thefe prifins once exilted in the lavas I obferved, but 
that the irrefiftible violence of the waves, in a long leries of years, has corroded and 
deftroyed them. 

Every perfon acquainted with the fubjed muft immediately perceive how little flui¬ 
dity there is in this objedion. I admit that the violence of the fea may, in forne lavas, 
have totally deftroyed thefe prifins; but that it .can have had that efled on all, ami 
through fo extenfive a fpace is utterly improbable. Nor is it conceivable that Felicuda, 
among the Eolian ifles, fhould ftill preferve its prifins perfed, while the reft of thofe 
iflands have entirely loft theirs, notwithftanding they are all equally expofed to the 
fhocks of the waves. 

I cannot here omit another remark. It is certain that more than one of thefe iflands 
were not formed by one eruption, but by fucceflive ejedions of lavas accumulating on 
each other; and in fome deep fifiures, occafioned by the fea, this fucct flive formation 
is difcoverable by the eye, as we may perceive five or fix different llrata of lava one 
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,\bovc the other. The internal ftrata in very remote periods having flowed into the fea, 
as the external flowed afterwards; it is evident that if the latter on touching the water 
became prifmatic, the fame change muft have taken place alfo in the former; which 
being defended from the injuries of the fea by the external ftrata, mult dill preferve 
their prifmatic configuration, of which however no traces remain. We mud therefore 
conclude that innumerable lavas may fall into the fea, without having their external ap- 
pearance in the lead changed by the fudden congelation which then takes place. 

That the prifmatic configuration of lavas is not always the efteft of their immerfion 
in the waters of the fea, likewile appears from many of them taking the fame form in 
the air; of which we have a diftinguilhed example in the crater of Vulcano. Here cer¬ 
tainly we cannot fuppole any intervention of the waters of the fea. Similar obfervations 
have been made on Mount Etna by the Chevalier Gioeni. “ I have obfervtd,” lays he, 
in the work before cited, “ bafaltic columns at the fummit of Etna, and nearly on a 
level with the bafe of its vad crater, where there is certainly no probability of the fea 
ever having reached ; and I have frequently found polyhedrous bafaltes perfectly cha¬ 
racterized in excavations made by men in the centre of lavas, which have iffued from 
tile fides of Mount Etna, in periods much pofterior to the retiring of the fea.*’ 

I fliould, however, appear deficient in candour, did I not mention that M. Dolomieu 
admits that lavas may fometimes in the air affurae the prifmatic form, if they fail into 
clefts and fiflures where they fuddenly cool, of which he adduces an example in the 
iflands of Ponza. 

I (hall only remark, that I do not perceive the abfolute neceflity of the fiflures in this 
cafe j fince we frequently find lavas with this configuration in perfectly open places, as 
I have feen in the great mouth of Vulcano. And with this opinion the obfervations of' 
Gioeni on Etna certainly accord ; for had he remarked the concurrence of fuch a cir- 
cutndance, he undoubtedly would have mentioned it. 

What conclufion then ought we to deduce from'all thefe fa£ts and obfervations ? 

Firft: that many bafaltiform lavas have affumed this organization on coagulating 
within the fea. 

Secondly : that others have taken the fame form, merely in cooling in the open air. 

Thirdly : that innumerable other lavas have not taken this figure, either in the fea or 
in the air. 

It appears at firft view that thefe differences depend on the different nature of the 
lavas themfelves. This opinion at leaft is rendered probable by what we obferve in 
earths penetrated with water, which in drying take more or lefs prifmatic forms, as has 
been obferved frequently in the argillaceous kinds. I have feen when a turbid torrent 
has been introduced into a ditch through an argillaceous marie, the latter in drying di¬ 
vide into polyhedrous pieces ; but when the water paffed through chalk, or calcareous 
marie, the greater part of the pieces were amorphous. When we however obferve lavas 
with requifite attention, this conformation in them leans to be effe&ed differently. 

It has already been faid, that feveral of the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda have for their 
bafe fhoerl in mafs ; but it is true that other congenerous lavas of the fame ifland, which 
form as it were walls perpendicular to the fea, are fmooth over their whole fuperficies. 
A fimilar fmoothnefs is obfervable in lomc of thofeof Mount Etna, on the fliore between 
Medina and Catania, which have for their bafe the horn-ftone; though others extremely 
refembling them, between Jaci Rcalc and Catania, are formed m prifips. 

Compatlnefs and folidity are likewife not a neceflary condition in lavas, to this ap¬ 
propriate cryftallization. This hgs already been remarked by M. Dolomieu; and I 
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have obferved that many amorphous lavas on the Ihores of feveral of the Eolian Iflands 
are more compact than the prifmatic lavas of Felicuda. 

What then can be the intrinfic circumftance of the lava which determines.it thus to 
cleave in the prifmatic form ? I confefs I am ignorant: and who can fay that we do not 
feek it in vain within the lava, fince it may be extrinfic and adventitious ? Such certainly 
appears to be the opinion of M. de Luc ; and more exprefsly that of M. Dolomieu, who, 
to explain the phenomenon of volcanic priftns, has recourfe to a fudden congelation, 
and inftantaneous contradion of lavas. 

The fads which we have adduced relative to lavas, both prifmatic and not prifmatic, 
it has been feen, do not always accord with thofe related by the French naturalift. But 
even on this fuppofition, which is inconteftable, may we not retain the fame principle 
of explanation, which, to fay the truth, appears to be fufficient, with forne requifite mo¬ 
difications? Thefe I will endeavour to fuggeft, illuftrating my conjedure by the two 
cafes above adduced; the one, that of the lavas which take the form of prifms merely 
from the contad of the atmofphere, as in Vulcano and near the fummit of Etna; the 
other, that of the lavas which refufe to take fuch a form even within the fea, as at Ilchia, 
in fome parts of the bafe of Etna, and in all the Eolian ifles except Felicuda. 

As to the former, may not a fudden coagulation and contradion have taken place in 
fome lavas from the mere influence of the atmofphere, though the lava was not included 
in any cleft or fiflure ? It is fufficient that it be luddenly deprived of the caloric (heat) 
by which it is penetrated, and which rendered it rarefied and fluid. To this deprivation 
a lava of little thicknefswill be very liable, fince a body lofes its heat the fooner the lefs 
its thicknefs and denfity. This fudden contradion may alfo be produced by the circum- 
ftances of the atmofphere; as ffiould a ftrong wind, of a very cold temperature, blow 
at the time. The melted lavas in our crucibles will be found to give greater weight to 
this latter conjedure. If they are taken from the furnace, and caufed to pafs through 
a heat gradually lefs; their furface, as they cool, will only fplit in a few cracks, of little 
depth, and ufually irregular; but when they are immediately, in the winter time, car¬ 
ried into the cold air, the fiflures,.befides being deeper, will frequently be difp*>fed in 
fuch a manner, as to form fmall polyhedrous prifms, which may eafily be detached from 
the reft of the lava. 

With refped to thofe lavas which do not aflume a prifmatic form though they fall 
into the fea, it is certain that, to take that conformation, their mafe muft have a ftrong 
degree of effervefcence and dilatation, and that it muft be deeply penetrated with the 
igneous fluid, otherwife the contradion neceflary to produce prifms cannot take place. 
But many currents which defeend from the fummit of burning mountains to the fea, 
muft have loft their effervefcence with their heat in fo long a courfe, and fcarcely con¬ 
tain fufficient to continue their motion downwards, which perhaps would ceafe, were it 
not for the impelling gravity of the lava, which frequently falls into the fea perpen¬ 
dicularly. 

Such is the hypothefis by which I would explain the caufe why fome lavas have af- 
fumed a prifmatic conformation without any concurrence of the fea-water, and others 
exhibit no appearance of it in places where they have immerged into the fea. I never- 
thelefs leave every one to form his own opinion; and ffiould an explanation of thefe 
important fads be difeovered preferable to mine, which I confider as only conjedural, I 
fhall receive the communit^tion of it w ith fincerc gratitude, and adopt it with pleafure. 
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CHAP. XXIV. * — CONCLUSION OF THE ACCOUNT OF THE EOLIAN ISLES, IN 
REMARKS on various subjects not volcanic. 

I. I.ipari .—Population of that ijland.—XJfcful vegetables produced in it ; among which the 
vine furnjhcs the twfi confidcrable branch of its commerce.—Celebrated malmfey if this 
country —Manner of making that -wine.—Scarcity of corn, which might be rendered mm e 
plentiful by adopting a different fyjlem of agriculture.—Great abundance of Indian figs in 
Lipari -and the other EoliAn if lands.—Delicious tajle of their fruit.—Defeription of that 
jhrub ; and remarks on the facility with which it may be multiplied — Prof fl to render 
it much more prof table by making ufc of its leaves to nottrijh the cochineal if eft, as flk- 
worms are fed with the mulberry leaf.—Fifes and coral found near the Jhorcs of Lipari. 
—Account of a phyfeter, or kind of whale, obferved by the author in that fea.—This fi/h, 
though internally organized nearly like others of the mammalia clafs, rould remain under 

water a much longer time than they ufually can.—Very few cattle of any kind in Lipari. _ 

Caufc of this fcarcity.—Rabbits the only wild quadruped in this ijland.—Manner of hunt¬ 
ing them with the ferret.—Stationary birds at Lipari but few ; nor any birds ofpajfigc, 
at leaf at the time the author was there.—Some which with us are birds tf paffuge, there 

jlationary. - Curious manner of taking fwallows in the f reels of the city in winter. _ 

Branches of foreign commerce which have begun to be introduced at Lipari within thefe 
few years.—Remarks on the affertion of Strabo, Diodorus , and Difcor ides, that Lipari 
derived a confidcrable profit from the fulphatc of aluminc (~alum).—Political and ccftefi- 
aficaljlatc of Lipari.—Phyfical and moral charafter of the Liparcfe. — Brief account of 
the city of Upari. 

II. Stromboli. — The great heat felt in this if and not to be attributed to its volcano, but the 
fun.—Nature of this climate.—Frequency of tempefs.—Tbc fore of Stromboli def itute of 
a harbour.—Vcffels ufed by the natives to navigate thefe fcas.—The great quantity offif 
taken in the vicinity of this ijland, probably a confequence of the heat of its volcano.—Plants 
which grow in this if and.—Malmfey the principal produft of the country. — Vines, and 
the manner in which they are defended from the wind.—Number of inhabitants.—The 

natives not fearful of their volcano.—Hojpitality of the Strombolefc.—Their charafter. _ 

Account of a fpring, the only one in the whole if and.—Animalsfound in Stromboli. 

III. Vulcano .—An uninhabited if and.—Great quantities offidphate ofalumine (alum ) once 
extra fted here.—Difficulty of the sxt raft ion of it at prefent.—More profit might be derived 
from planting vines. 

IV. Saline .—Abundance of grapes in this if and.—Spring near the fore, probablyfupplied 

by rain water.—Muriate offoda (feafalt) extra fted from a fmall lake contiguous to the 
fca.—Means of procuring this fait.—Curious phenomenon obfcrvable in this lake, when the 
fea water enters it. ■ 

V. VI. Felicuda and Alicuda .—Their population.—The hottfes built not on the fhore, or at 

the foot of thefe mountainous iflands, but about half way up their declivity, that they may 
be left expofed to the incurfons of the Barbary pirates, who formerly have frequently landed 
there infcarch ofplunder. —Such incurfonsJometimes fill made at prefent. — Well-grounded 
fears of travellers in failing round thefe iflands.—Ufcful vegetables in Felicuda and Ali- 
ruda.—Thc corn of Alicuda excellent, though produced but in fmall quantity _ Extraor¬ 

dinary indufry of the inhabitants in its cultivation. — FiJhing-boats of thefe if lands. — Ridi- 

r x 0*4 . V . . 

* Some chapters of a theoretic nature are omitted. 
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cidous andfuperjlitious profiles of the inhabitants when a hujband or wife dies.-—Bo ft of 
the people of the Lipari [[lands in general , that thofe ijlands contain no kind of ferpent .— 
Phyjia l reafon of this fact.—Extreme fcarcity of infefis there , and the caufe—Enviable 
tranquillity and content of the inhabitants of thefe ijlands.—Salubr ity of the air. — Advan¬ 
tages experiencedfrom that falubrity by the author during his flay there.—Comparifon be¬ 
tween this very pure air , and that offome of the low plains of Lombardy. 

TO complete my obfervations relative to thefe iflands, I Ihall now proceed to give a 
concife account of their population, the character, manners, and cuftoms of the inhabi¬ 
tants, their commerce, the animals ftationary and migratory found in them, and other 
analogous objects, agreeably to what was propofed in the introduction to this work. 

I. Lipari.— This ifland is the Iargeft and much the molt populous of thofe called the 
Eolian ifles, the number of its inhabitants amounting to between nine and ten thouland, 
a confiderable part of whom refide in the city of the fame name, which is very ancient, 
as it appears from hiftorical records that it exifted before the war of Troy *. 

If the ifland of Lipari be divided into four parts, about two and a half will be 
found to be cultivated, and the remainder overgrown with wood and barren. Thell* 
barren trafts, however, continually diminifli, and are converted into fruitful fields, from 
a kind of neceflity arifing from the continually increafing population of the ifland. 

Lipari produces cotton, pulfe, and olives, though in but fmall quantities. . The com 
produced there, and which is of an excellent quality, amounts annually to fifteen hun¬ 
dred Sicilian falme t, or two thoufand at molt, and is fcarcely fufficient to l'upply the citv. 

Among the ufeful productions of this ifland the principal are grapes, of-which there 
are feveral kinds. The firft furnilhes the common wine which is drunk in the ifland, 
and of which there is fo great an abundance, that they export annually two, and even 
three thoufand barrels ( barilli ) of it without the leaf! inconvenience. They prefs the 
grapes on the fpot where the vines grow, and carry the mull, in leather bottles, to their 
refpeftive houfes on beads of burthen. 

The paflbla and paffolina, as they are here called, are two other kinds of grapes that 
are dried. Thelaft is that fort which is ufually called the Corinthian grape. Of this 
they commonly fell ten thoufand barrels annually ; and of the other about twelve 
thoufand. 

From a fourth kind of grape is made the famous malmfey of Lipari, which name alone 
is fufficient for its eulogium. It is a wine of a clear amber colour, at once generous 
and fweet, which fills and warms the mouth with an agreeable fragrance, and a return 
of fweetnefs fotne time after it is tailed. But as nature ufually bellows on man her molt 
precious gifts with a fparing hand, this grape is here fcarcer than any other ; and does 
not furnifh at moll more than two thoufand barrels annually, which the Liparefe fill fin- 
foreign markets, as they do alfo the paflbla and paffolina. During my day in the ifland, 
I could fcarcely procure a fufficient quantity to revive my fpirits after my fatigues, and 
carry with me a. fpecimen of this rare and delicious liquor to Pavia. 

1 was defirous to learn the method employed by the natives in making^ malmfey. It 
is asfollows : they do not gather the grape until it is perfe&ly ripe, which is known by 
its beautiful yellow colour and the fweet tafte it acquires. When the grapes are ga- 

* See Chap. XVI. 

f A fatma contain! 16 tumuli, the tumulo from zo to zz re/5/1, ami the rot do il pounds. —Stollcrg’t Tra¬ 
nsit, tol. it. p. 506. 
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thercd, the rotten and fpoiled berries being fir ft picked out, they are expofed to the fun 
on mats made of reeds for eight or ten days, or fotnetimes longer, till they are dried. 
They then place them on a clean itone floor, furrounded with a kind of low wall, about 
two feet high, where they crulh them, firft with a ftone fattened to the end of a fmall 
ttaff or handle, and afterwards with their naked feet, till all the juice is expreffed ; which 
is then let run oft’ through an aperture to another fimilar floor, the Tides of which are 
higher ; and here the mutt is all collected. It is afterwards drawn off into veffels in 
which it is left to ferment, till it is perfe&ly depurated and become fit to drink, which 
it is by the following January. 

d he vintage is in the month of September, at which tfme the Liparefe, leaving the 
city, refort in companies to fome cottages near the vineyards, where they remain during 
the gathering of the grapes, refigning themfelves to mirth and innocent pleasures ; and 
the voyager, who chances to approach the ifland at that fcafon, finds his furprife not a 
little excited by the numerous lights which are exhibited during the night, and illuminate 
and embcllifli thefe ruftic habitations. 

Another plant, if it does not form a branch of foreign commerce, is yet of fome do- 
meftic utility to the Liparefe: I mean the opuntia, commonly called the Indian fig. 
{Coflus Opuutiu, Lin.') This (hrub with us will not live through the winter, except it 
is prelerved in hot-houfes ; and being in a climate not congenial to its nature, grows to 
no great height, and produces but few fruits, and thofe fmall and of no worth. AlLi- 
pari, on the contrary, and in the other Eolian iflands, it thrives fo well that it ufually 
grows to the height often, twelve, and fometimos fifteen feet, with a ftem a foot or more 
in diameter. The fruits, which are nearly as large as a turkey’s egg, are fweet, and 
extremely agreeable to the palate, and of very eafy Jigeflion. When unripe, their ikin 
or rind is green ; but when ripe, of a reddifh yellow. This plant will take root and 
grow, in a furpriiing manner, in almoft any fuuation which has a favourable afpeft, 
and the moil favourable is the fouthern. It thrives alike in the poorett and the richeft 
foils, the- fi(lures of lavas, among the ruins of ancient buildings, on fragments of dried 
mortar, and in the crevices of walls. It is well known ihat the fruits grow at the edges 
of the leaves; the number on each loaf is not conttant, but they are frequently nume¬ 
rous, as 1 have counted two-and-twvnty on a Tingle leaf. They begin to ripen about 
the beginning of Augutt, and continue to November. In fome lituations, indeed, where 
they enjoy the benign influence of the fun, they remain through the whole winter ; and 
even where they have not that ao vantage, they may be preferved ripe and in good con- 
dition during the winter, by being gathered green in autumn, and left attached to the 
whole or a part of the leaf, the juice of the leaf, which is always thick and pulpy, af¬ 
fording a nutriment to the fruit. 

The inhabitants of Lipari eat thefe fruits during feveral months of the year; for as 
there is great abundance of them, they are fold at a very low price. Befides thofe 
which nature produces here fpontaneoufly, the Liparefe induttrioufly cultivate great 
numbers of thefe Indian figs, and the method of multiplying them is very eafy. It is 
well known that this plant is propagated by means of the leaves, which are of an oblong. 
Ihape, narrower at one extremity than at the other, and refembling a peel or ihovel, by 
which name they are called by the Sicilians. Every leaf is thick and pulpy, and each 
fide of it fcattered over with lmall buttons or knobs, from which arife a great number 
of little prickles, with a large one in the centre, of the length of an inch. If thefe but¬ 
tons only touch the earth they take root, let the ground be wbat it may. The leaf 
which has taken root puts forth other leaves that again produce others; and from being 
flat, as it was at firft, becomes in time round, and forms a trunk which lengthens and 

thickens 
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chickens in proportion as the other leaves grow and multiply. For the (lem or trunk 
of the Indian fig, which, as I have already laid, is fometimes more than a foot in diaine* 
ter, is-only a (erics of leaves in an upright pofition, and adhering to each other. 

Such are the different vegetable productions of the ifland of Lipari, which however* 
with refpeft to commerce, may be reduced to one only, I mean the grape. Corn, as 
we have feen, from its (carcity, fcarcelv delcrves to be mentioned ; but this might be 
grown in far greater quantity, were the (yftem of agriculture prevalent at prefent in this 
ifland changed. It is here the general practice to raife the vines two or three feet above 
the ground, and with poles and reeds to form a kind of fquares by which they are fup- 
ported. The confequence is, that f he vines with their branches and leaves form a 
kind of covering, impenetrable to the rays of the fun, which renders the foil below en¬ 
tirely barren. Several of the natives of Lipari have had the good fenfe to perceive the 
inconvenience of this practice, and, dilregarding the prejudices of their countrymen, 
have changed thefe pieces of barren ground into iruittul corn-fields, without the lead 
detriment to the fruit of the vine. The Abbate Gaetano Trovatini, whom I have cife- 
where mentioned with deferved commendation, is among the number of the few who 
have made this liberal experiment. I law a field of his which, though not very exten- 
five, nor of a better foil than others, produced both a plentiful harvelt and an’ abundant 
vintage, lnftead of planting the vines in the narrow fquares there called pcrgole, he has 
ranged them in parallel efpaljers with wide interltices of ground between them, in which 
he has fown corn in (Iraight furrows, after the method of Du Hamel. Thus the air 
and the fun exert their influences freely between the efpaliers, and not a foot of ground 
is loft to cultivation. The grain yields a luxuriant crop, and the vines are at the fame 
time not lefs fruitful than thofe of the neighbouring groun.is, where the old method is 
adhered to. It is true that Trovatini, like Caius Furius Crefinus in ancient times, is 
furveyed by many with an eye of ill-natured envy, when they compare the wretched 
appearance of their grounds with-the copious produce of his. But even while I was 
there, feveral of his neighbours had begun to imitate his example. It is much to be 
regretted that Don Gmfeppe Cippola of Palermo, the late bifhop of Lipari and the ad¬ 
jacent iflands, did not live fome years longer. That w’orthy prelate f emed to have been 
born for the improvement of the foil of thofe countries, which before were wild and 
little produftive. The number of olive-trees which he caufed to be planted is incredible. 
I found above three thoufand in Panaria alone. He alfo introduced mulberry-trees 
there, which have thriven extremely well. I faw one in a court-yard, planted eight 
years ago, which in fize and ftrength did not in the lead yield to ours of the fame age, 
though the latter have the advantage of a more fuitable foil. He has likewife enriched 
the ifland with another fpecies of the Iiidian fig, brought from Palermo, the fruit of 
which is red and extremely delicious. I fincerely wi(h his fucceffor, who is unknown 
to me, may follow his excellent example. 

Since I ha- e again mentioned the Indian fig, I cannot avoid noticing an idea which 
has occurred to me, and which, fliould it ever be carried into effect, mult be productive 
of great advantage both to Sicily and the Eolian ifles. The cochineal infeCt {Cocats 
caili, Linn.) is bred and collected in Mexico, and other Spanifh provinces of South 
America, and the commerce carried on in it is eftimated at many millions of dollars 
annually. Mij.ht not the advantages derived from this precious drug be (hared with 
Mexico by the I/pari iflands and Sicily, which may be confidered as the mod fouthem 
part of Italy, from which it has been feparated by the irruption of the fea that produced 
the ftreit of Medina ? Tocffft this, two things indeed are neceffary; the plant on 
which the infedl ims and propagates, and the infect itfelf. The plant is that ufually 

1 S called 
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called the Indian fig, and which is found in fuch abundance in the Eolian ifles and Sicily, 
where I have feen the foot of Etna covered with it. Travellers relate that the opuntias 
of Mexico, where they are cultivated with the greateft care, grow to the height of eight 
feet, and that the leaves of fome of them are nearly a foot in length. We have faid that 
thole of Lipari, and the fame is true of the reft of the Eolian illes and of Sicily, rife to 
a greater height, and have leaves more than a foot long. If therefore thefe plants thrive 
as well in Sicily and the Eolian ifles as in America, and perhaps better than they do 
there, why Humid not the cochineal inl'edls, which feed on them, thrive equally in thofe 
countries ? Will not the filk-worm, though originally from India, live and multiply in 
every country where it can be fupplied with the leaves of the mulberry-tree ? The only 
difficulty, in my opinion, would be the conveyance of this ufeful infed to fo great dis¬ 
tance, principally becaufe it could not be removed in the egg, fince it is viviparous, and 
not oviparous. It fhould be obferved, however, that as the Americans perpetuate the 
cochineal by means of the leaves of the opuntia, it no doubt would continue to live on 
the leaves of that plant j which might be brought, growing ia large veffels filled with 
earth, from Mexico to Sicily. The important advantages to be derived from the fuc- 
cefs of the experiment, at leaft would fufficiently juftify the labour and expence of the 
attempt. I am not ignorant of the jealoufy and referve with which the pofleffors of 
this infed, which is fo valuable to them, guard it from foreigners to prevent their deal¬ 
ing it. Such a theft has, however, been practil'ed on them to the advantage of fome of 
the French provinces. I know likewife that the hint I have here given, fhould it ever 
be carried into effeCt, would not be agreeable to the political views of Spain ; but an 
Italian and a philofopher may furely be permitted to propofe it. 

I fhall now difmifs the vegetables, and proceed to fay a word of the fifhery of Lipari, 
than which nothing can be more wretched. Not that the fea does not contain fifli; 
but becaufe there are but few there who follow fifhing as an occupation, and even of 
thefe the greater number are not provided with the neccffary implements. They only 
ufe the line and hook, and the fciabica , a kind of net, which they throw to a confider- 
able diftance into the fea, and then drag on ihore. r J,’his mode of fifhing is only ufed in 
the harbour, and not very frequently, at leaft in the fummer, though I have been told 
that in winter it is more common, as they are then without other employment. I have 
often been prefent at their throwing the net, lefs from curiofity than to procure fifh for 
my ftnall table : but thofe days proved unpropitious to the fifhermen, and not lefs un¬ 
lucky to myfelf; fince after three or four throws they either caught no fifh, or thofe fo 
few and ftnall, that had l nothing elfe to eat I might have died with hunger. 

In June and July they likewife fifh for coral, both round the fhores of Lipari and at 
Vulcano. When I was there I procured a rare fpecitnen, confiding of a branch of coral 
which had grown on a volcanic enamel under the caflle of Lipari. Fifteen barks, I was 
told, are ufually engaged in the coral fifhery ; but either becaufe they are ignorant of 
the proper methods of detaching this valuable animal plant from the rocks and caverns 
of the fea, or becaufe they are not fufficiently expert in the ufe of them, this fifhery is 
very unproductive. In the two months above mentioned, every bark carrying eight 
men fifhed up ten or fifteen roteli of coral} and the rotolo contains two pounds and a 
half, and the pound twelve ounces. 

formerly coral was likewife fifhed at the Secca di Santa Caterina , a place diftant ten 
miles from the harbour of Lipari; but fome barks having been wrecked there, the bi- 
fhop of that time. Father de Francifci, a Dominican, fulminated his excommunication 
againft any bark which in future fhould have the temerity to attempt to fifh in that place. 

In 
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In my various maritime excurfions round the Eolian illes, I never met with any of 
thofe {'mailer cetaceous (iih which are frequently found in other parts of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. But one day when the foa was calm, while I was failing between Panaria and 
Volcano, a large cetaceous fdh of the genus of the phyfcter, and which, from along tin 
on the back, I judged to be the Turjio of Linnteus, fuddenly rofe to the top of the water. 
It approached within about fevcnty feet of my boat, and 1 had fuflicient opportunity to 
oblerve it with fome attention. It is well known to mariners as well os naturaiitls, that 
dolphins, phyfeters, and whales, properly fo called, have need of reipiration from time 
to time, and therefore frequently rife to the furface of the water w ith the upper part of 
their bodies, and throw up, front one or more apertures they have in the head, one or 
two ejections of water accompanied by the air they have taken in, and inhale frelh air. 
The cetaceous fiflt of which I now fpcak did the fame ; and when he came to the fur- 
face of the water, and drew along the half of his body above it, he was fo near that I 
could eftimate his dimenfions with the eye. He was atleaft twenty-eight feet long, and 
the breadth of his body, where largeft, not lefs than eight feet. The caudal lin was 
eight feet in length, and the dorfal two. At every expiration a hiding found was heard 
of air and water, which he ejected to the height of eight or nine feet. A little before 
he made this ejc&ion, he railed nearly the half of his huge body above the water, but 
after five or fix minutes again funk and disappeared. 1 wifhed to oblerve the interval 
of time between one ejection and another, as the animal continued this alternation for 
a full quarter of an hour. I perceived they were repeated after every fixteen or leven- 
teen feconds, and I flattered myfelf that 1 had afeertained with fuflicient accuracy the 
fpace of time that one of this fpecies of filh can remain under water without being 
obliged to rife to the furface and inhale air; but I loon found this calculation erroneous. 
After my curiolity had been gratified with this fceiie about a quarter of an hour, the 
animal railed his tail vertically about three feet above the wa'er, and plunging direcllv 
down difappeared ; nor could I again difeover him, thougli both 1 and the four mariners 
who were with me watched with the utmoft attention during a quarter of an hour: and 
certainly had he in that time railed himfelf to take in air, we mud have feen him, from 
his great bulk and the calmnefs of the fea. I then perceived that this animal, though 
in his organization in a great meafure refembling the cl.ils of mammalia, and therefore, 
like them, under the neceflity of relpiring, could yet remain a much longer time under 
water than they can. 

But if aquatic animals are of little advantage to the inhabitants of Lipari, their land 
animals are nearly of as little. Both large and fmall cattle are there extremely fcarce; 
and the few oxen and cows which are flaughtered there are brought from Sicily, and 
are very lean. This is entirely to be aferibed to the poverty of the pafturage. The 
Liparefe cultivate the'mlelves the finall portions of land they pofiefs. 

With refpeft to wild quadrupeds, the country produces only rabbits, which make 
their burrows in the mountainous parts, where the volcanic matters, principally of the 
tufaceous kind, permit them to dig with their feet. They are hunted with the ferret 
(Mujiello Furo, Linn .), and the chace is very atnufing. Though this animal be origi¬ 
nally from Africa, it will live and propagate in the fouthern countries of Italy. It is 
about the fize of the common cat, and in its make fomething between the weafel and 
the pole-cat. I have feen them extremely tame at Lipari, where they breed as fall in 
the houfes as when wild. The fportfman who goes to catch the rabbits takes with him 
the ferret in a cage, and a dog. The latter, when he fees the rabbit, follows him to 
the hole in which he takes refuge; or, if he is under ground, difeovers him by the 
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f : vnf, and flops at the month of the burrow. The fportfmart then puts the capeflro , a 
hind of muzzle made of packthread, on the ferret, that he may not bite the rabbit; as 
othorwife he would kill it in the hole, and after having fucked the blood, leave it there. 
Being unable to feize it, he only fcratcher. it with his claws, and terrifies it till it endea¬ 
vours to make its cfcapc out of the burrow, and is taken in a net placed for the purpoL. 
The ferret follows it out, and is again put into the cage. 

1 hefe rabbits are fmaller than the tame ones, and, like others that arc wild, are of a 
grey colour. Not that they are originally fuch ; fince it is within memory that they 
wore fil'd brought there by one of the natives, where they have, as is uiual with them, 
multiplied prodigioufly. But nature, put under red raint. by man, never fails. to re do re 
to animals which regain their liberty, the fize and exterior habit of body which they 
had in their original date. 

The birds flationary here arc but few. They arc the partridge (’ I'ctrao Pcrdix , Lin.), 
the greenfinch ( Lcxia Chloris , Lin.); the fparrow ( Fringil/a Iton.ejlica ), the goldfinch 
(FringiJ/a cardurfis), the horn-owl ( Strix Seeps), and the raven (C-ro)us Corns). M he 
latter is ufually found about the cultivated fields near the doves, and on the deeped 
rocks, though fomelimes in places diffidently acccflible for the young ravens to be taken. 

Of thofe kinds of water-fowl which migrate from one fea to another, according as 
they find food in greater or lefs plenty, and pafs indifferently from the fait water of the 
fea to the frcfli of rivers, lakes, and ponds, fuch as the different kinds of fea-gulls ( Lan 
Linn.), and the cormorant (Pelicanus Carlo), I did not fee one here. Indeed it is very 
rarely that any kind of water-fowl is feen in the Eolian ifles. 

It is not the fame with the birds of paffage. In April the turtle-dove (Columba Tartar) 
and the quail (’ Tctrao Cot arms) arrive here, and ftay a few days. They come in the 
fame manner in September. Seveial kinds of fwallows are common here ( Hirundo 
ruflica, urbica, opus, mclba). The two latter make their neds in the fiffurcs of the rocks, 
and in the highcfl walls of the city of Lipari. Wfien I left that city, which war on the 
1 <jth of October, fonie fwallows of the firft and lad fpecies were dying over it. 1 fliall 
likevvife obferve, that on the night of the 13th of the fame month there was a dreadful 
temped with lightning, rain, and hail; and the next dav, earlv in the morning, a drong 
fouth-wefl wind blowing ,-1 faw in the air, over the caltle of Lipari, at lealt a hundred 
common houfe-fwallows, though they footi after difappeared. Reaumur’s thorinomeler 
that morning dood at 15' degrees above zero (6j\ of Fahrenheit). 

In fotne convocations relative to fwallows, which I had with Doclor Trovatini and 
feveral other perfons at Lipari, they related to me a fad which I had before heard at 
Stromboli, and fhall again mention when 1 come to treat of that ifland. It is that in 
winter, and when a fciroccal or warm foutiierly breeze blows, fwallows of one or other 
of the four fpecies above mentioned are frequently fe. n to Ikim the ground in the llreets 
of the city, and are then eafily knocked down with long dicks bv children, as thev mv 
extremely wet. The two latter kinds arc e\en taken with hooks and lines fattened ; > 
the extremity of a long reed. A fmall feather is faflcncd over the hook, and the boy 
who holds the reed conceals himfelf behind the corner of a ilreet, and waves the feather 
in the air. T he fwallow, accudomed to catch infects as it flics, takes tffe feather and i.: 
caught by the hook. 

From thefe obfervations we cannot but conclude, iliat tliefe fevaiiows do not pais into 
Africa at the approach of winter, as many have believed, but that th.v more probably 
remain in the illand, and iflue from their retreats in the w..rm clays of winter in quell of 
food. 

VOL. V. 
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I faw likcwife at Lipari, while making the circuit of the id and by fea, a filth fpecics 
of fwallow, the fwallow of the bank ( tlirundo riparia , Linn.). This bird is lb denomi¬ 
nated front building its nelt in the banks of rivers, and fometimes’the ihores of the fea. 
I obfervcd feveral of thefe fwallows Hying about ihe rocks of tufa, which defcend almoit 
perpendicularly into the fea; and having Hopped there 1'ome time with my boat, l faw 
more than one of them go into and come out of the holes they had made in the tufa. I 
was told by the people of Lipari that this kind of fwallow appears in March, and diftp- 
pears in October. 

In the introduction to this work I have mentioned that it was my intention to add to 
the obl'ervations I fliould make on the fwallows of Lipari and Sicily, others which I had 
made on the fame fpecics of birds in Lombardy ; which addition would not have been fo 
long, but it might have been here conveniently fubjoined. But having afterwards more 
fully confidered the fubjeft, and made new and various experiments to elucidate the 
great controverfy, whether fwallows remain torpid during the cold weather, of which I 
have llightly treated in my other works (fee my Annotations on the Contemplation of 
Nature, and Trafts on Animal and Vegetable Phyfics # ) ; and having afterwards ex¬ 
tended thole experiments to other animals which are in like manner torpid in winter, 
and efpccially thofe whofe blood is cold, as the common hedge-hog ( Erinaccus Europ<cut , 
Linn.), the marmot (Mi/s Marmota ), the dormoufc (Mus avcllanarius), the bat Q r ifpcr - 
iilio), I found my matter fo increafe on my hands, that I determined to publifh my ob- 
fervations on this fubjeft feparately, after having finilhed the work in which I am at 
prefent occupied. 

We will now proceed to notice fomg other particulars relative to Lipari and its inha¬ 
bitants. Foreign commerce has begun to be introduced into the iiland by the mariners, 
moil of whom traffic in what they call gallantry-wares. They every year buy, at the 
fair of Sinigaglio, linen, muffins, veils, and other commodities of that kind, to the value 
of from thirteen to fourteen thoufand Sicilian or.cie t, and fell them at Medina, Catania, 
Palermo, and other parts of Sicily. This trade is very advantageous to the country, and 
many have acquired confiderable wealth by it. It has however confiderably diminilhed 
the fifhery, and railed the price of lilh. 

Strabo, Diodorus, and Diofcorides, write that the fulphatcof alumine (alum) was pro¬ 
cured in great abundance at Lipari. The truth, however, is, that none whatever of 
that fait is now extrafted in the iiland. I have parted over alinoff: every foot of ground 
in if, and only found l'ome traces or efilorefcunces of it, as I have mentioned in the 
proper places, which, with refpeft to profit, would not pay the labour of collcfting. 
Wc mull therefore conclude that the vein of this mineral has either been cxhaulted or 
loll; or that the Liparefe procured it, not from their own iiland, but the neighbouring 
one of Vulcano, which is Hill rich in this fulphate. The latter is perhaps the mofl pro¬ 
bable explanation of the authorities above alleged. 

The political adminiftration of Lipari is compoi'ed of a criminal judge, a fifeal, a go¬ 
vernor who has the chief authority both in military and civil affairs, and who is com¬ 
monly an old invalid, and a civil judge. 

The bifhop, feventeen canon6 of the firft order, and fourteen of the lecond, and from 
a hundred and twenty to a hundred and thirty priefls, form the ecclefiallical effablilh- 
ment. 

* Annotazioni alia Contemplazione della Naturn.—Opufeoli di Fifca Animate c Vegitabile. 

-(• Count Stelbcrg, in his Tiavcls, lately publifhcd, fays the onc'ta of .Sicily is worth three rix-dollars and 
■ine good grofehen ; or about eleven (hillings and nine-pence. The German tranilaior of thi* work, efli- 
mate* the vneia, I know noton what authority,at iix dollars.— T. 
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The natives of this ifiand are not wanting in natural abilities, but in the cultivation of 
them. The Liparefe are in general of a prompt and lively wit, ready to learn, of acute 
penetration, and extremely defirous of obtaining knowledge. Hence, when any learned 
ftranger vifits their ifiand, there is no end to their queftions and enquiries. They wil¬ 
lingly become his guides to their ftoves and baths ; and there is not one among them 
who is ignorant that his country was once produced by lire. The feat of the court of 
King Aldus is contefted in the Eolian illes, as the birth-place of Homer is in Greece, 
lie is claimed by each of the tflands ; but the people of Lipari are fully perfuaded that 
the royal refidcnce of this petty fovereign was in their ifiand ; and thofe among them 
who have fome little tin&ure of literature, can cite the authority of Homer and 'other 
writers in proof of their afi'ertion. 

A beggar is lcarcely ever to be found in Lipari; for even the poorefl: perfons have 
fome fmall piece of ground which they cultivate, and by the produce ot which they 
live. 

The natives are ufually robuft, ftrong, rather of a large free, and comely. When 
young they have fine complexions; but fatigue will diminilh every kind of beauty, even 
that of the fair fex. This change is greatly accelerated by the heat of the lun; the ef¬ 
fects of which are confpicuous in their tanned Ikins and fwarthy countenances. 

If it was a difgrace in Greece to be unable to fwim, it is not lefs Ihameful in Lipari 
and the other Eolian ifles, to be ignorant either of that art, or that of managing the oar, 
or fleering and handing the fails of a vefifel. The priefts are very expert in every exer- 
cile of this kind. The greater pari of them have, like the Tailors, their arms or hands 
marked with blacjc indelible (tains reprefenting either the crucifix or fome faint. 1 
knew, at Lipari, a man of confiderable property, and who was honoured w ith the title 
of baron, who was marked in this manner, having formerly been a mariner. 

The city of Lipari is not of an extenfive circuit, and confifts rather of narrow alleys 
than (treats. The cattle is furrounded wdth a wall on which are mounted a few can¬ 
non, and is defended by a fmall garrifon. The houfes are very indifferent buildings, 
but three edifices are dillinguifliable from the reft. Thefe are the palace of the bifhop, 
the houfc of the governor, and the cathedral church.* The latter contains very valuable 
(acred utenfils, and a great quantity of plate and filver images, among which is the (latuc 
of St. Bartholomew, their patron faint. Thefe have been collected entirely at the ex¬ 
pence of the people, and the value of this treafure is faid by thofe who uriderltand it to 
amount to ninety thoufand Neapolitan feudi *. 

II. Stromboll —Though both Stromboli and Lipari lie nearly under the fame de¬ 
gree of latitude, or 38" N., the former is much hotter in fummer than the latter.; efpe- 
cially i\oar the lea, on account of the ftrong refledion of the rays of the fun from the 
large trafts of liind. It does not appear probable, however, that this heat is to be attri¬ 
buted to its volcano, fincc, excepting a few places near its mouth, if we dig into the 
earth, we find the ground lefs warm at fome depth than on the furface. 

The winter here is always mild ; it never freezes.; and fnow, which is feldom feen, 
if it fall one day, melts the next. Its greateft depth is about two inches ; and it is re¬ 
lated as a prodigy, that, fomev years fince, fnow fell on the firft of November, to the 
depth of a palm (or nearly a foot). On the fummit of the mountain indeed, fnow falls 
more frequently, and fometimes will remain for a fortnight; which proves the height 
of the mountain to be very confiderable. 


* The Neapolitan fsudo is worth about 4s. jd. 
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r l h. lea round this ill a ml is frequently agitated by llorms, and the fact I am proceed¬ 
ing to mention will lhew to how great a height its raging billows beat. 

About a mile iron the land, on the north-eatl lide of the ifland, rifts a fpacious 
naked rock, called the Rock of Stromboli. It confills of one entire piece, has rugged 
points at the top ; and its bale, where it is walked by the water, is about a quarter of a 
mile in circuit. Its groatell height is three hundred feet. This rock is a huge niafsof 
lava, which, probably, once was joined to the iiland, and has lince been feparated from 
it by the violence of the fea. The natives of Stromboli have obferved that, in very great 
dorms the billows rife to one half the height of this rock ; and feme of them have allured 
me that they have twice in their time Icon the waves rife above the top of the rock. As 
therefore, in general, the agitations of the fea are only a confequence of thole ol the air, 
we may term feme conception of the furv of the wind?, which arc here more violent 
than in any of the other l.ipari iiland?. Thefe hurricanes, which fnquently arife on a 
I add*.:', lav v.alfe the plantations, and wreck the barks expoied to their fury. To avoid 
us natch as pofiible the clfectsof their violence, the houfes here are built very low. 

The (here of Stromboli has neither port nor harbour, and vcflels can only feck fome 
little refuge, in cafe of heavy florins, oil the back of the iiland. Large Ihips, except 
compelled by nectllity, never anchor there, from fear of running on land-banks. The 
\cflels employed by the natives for their own occupations are feluccas, which, being 
<■xttvmely light, are eaftly drawn upon land, and as calily launched again into the 
fea. 

The fi.fh here are very plentiful and large, especially the lea-eels and murenas ; and, 
during my Jl.-orf flay in tin’s iiland, I law a greater quantity taken than during the whole 
time of t:iy continuance in all the other Eolian illes. They are likewife ol an excellent 
tyllc. This abundance I am inclined to attribute* to the* volcano, which has continued 
incefl'antly burning from time immemorial; and which extending to an imtnenfe depth 
mull nt'cdTarily communicate a part of its heat to the fubmarinc bafe of the mountain, 
and to the waters that furround it, in the gentle warmth of which the fdh find a mote 
agreeable place of refoi*t, and perhaps propagate in greater numbers than chew here. 
The hlhery, however, produces here no branch of commerce, and only fervesto Supply 
the iiland, principally the foreigners who vifit it; as the natives ulually live on lah tuea', 
and (Irangtrs can rarely find any food fo agreeable to their palate as till). 

The vegetables that grow in Lipari are found here likewife, and nearly in the fame 
proportion. Malmfcy is the groatell ariicle of traffic of the people of Stn tnbeli; they 
convey it in barrels to Lipari, where they find a ready fale for it. 1 he vines producing 
the and pciffoltna grape, and that from which the malmfcy is made, grow on the 

fea-lhore; and thofe.for the common wine, on the ficlcs of the mountain. Some ot 
them are fadened to trees.; but they are all planted in vineyards ; and, where thole are 
lituated high, they are furrounded with thick reeds, which at once fupport and defend 
them from the wind. Ihe vines form a chain to the nox.h-eall, and are all plauted in 
volcanic land. 

'I he habitations of the ifianders are built in the fame part, and under the fame afpctl. 
They are* an irregular afiernblage of cottages and fiihermeu’s huts. The population ot 
the ifland amounts to about a thoufand perfons, and has beeen for fome time increaftng ; 
in confequence of which exertions have been made to enlarge the* cultivable ground by 
clearing away the woods. They have no fear of their volcano. Neither they nor their 
fathers having ever feen torrents of lava burfl forth front its furnace and fptead de¬ 
flation around, as has happened from time to time at Etna and Vefuvius; they furvey 
its more conllant fires with an eye of indifference and fccurity. 
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Mr. Broydonc, in his tour through Sicily and Malta, His us that, nourithfiandiim 
his great defiro to vifit this volcano, the only one of its kind, he did not venture to land 
at Stromboli for fear he 1'hould be ill ufed by the inhabitants, whom he believed to la; 
little other than favages. On the contrary, M. Dolomieu was very civillv rn-eive I by 
them. The treatment I received from them, and the converlations I had with them, 
likewill* convince me that the Knglifli traveller mull have been very wrongly informed. 
Tim character of thefe iflanders is marly the fame with that of the inhabitants of other 
villages at a diftance from, and having no communication with, populous cities; I mean 
they are Ample, honed, and, having but few ideas are contented with the little they 
poilefs. Their longed; journey is ulually to the city, which, though it is final!, appears 
to them wonderfully magnificent; and when they iirfl. enter it, they are affected like 
Dante’s rudic : 

“ Non altiinienti ftopido fi tuilia 

I.o Monianaro, t niniramlo ammira, 

Quanilo ro/./.o, c fclvttico iimrba ” 

“ Tints (lit; rude clown who, for tlie tirft lime, .-itws 
Of fume throng’d cap'tal the wtalth and pride, 

Gazts with open mouth, in wonder wild.” 

A little above the bafe of the mountain, on the eaft fide, isafmall fpring, the fcanty 
fupply of frefli water from which would be inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants, 
were it not for a more copious and inexhauftible dream at a little didance from it, which 
furnifhes them with water to difpel their third, and without which they could not exid, 
when, in fummer-time, the rain-water they have preferved in their ciderns is entirely 
exhauded. M. Dolomieu, who vifited this fountain, fuppofes it to owe its origin to 
evaporation caufed in the mountain by volcanic heat and fucceeded by condenfation at 
a certain height, it not appearing to him poilible that this fpring {hould have its rofer- 
voir in the higher parts of the mountain: as thefe are compoled of fand and porous 
doncs, and therefore are unfit to retain water. This hypothefis is certainly both inge¬ 
nious and probable; but may not another be equally probable which fuppnies this fpring 
to be fupplied from the fummit of the ifland, whero the earth being landv and full 01 
pores, the rains eafily penetrate it and collecting in the cavities belo-v form a m iff ot 
w r aters at all times fufiicient to fupply the fpring? According to this hypothefis, tbe 
refervoir will not be on the furfaco, but in the internal part ot the mountain. The ob¬ 
jection that the heat of the volcano would reduce fuch a body of water to vapour will be 
found to be of little weight, lince the fpring is more than a mile dilbant from the crater ; 
and it is very probable that the activity of the fire does not extend i'o far; indeed it items 
ahnod certain ; for we do not perceive for a confiderable fpjee around it, notwithfland- 
ing the porofity of the earth, the flighted trace or indication of thole fumes which are 
the mod certain indication of fubterranean fires. In fine, the origin of this fpring, 
which never fails, can only be explained in the lame manner as that of ether fountains 
ot frefli water in other iflands. 

We find here no flationary birds whatever. Attemp s have bee' 1 levcral rim-- tn.m -, 
but in vain, to naturalize partridges here. The experiment has iucccebcil lx'ter wait 
rabbits. 'J hofc formerly brought have multiplied and continue to multiply; bring m 
their natural wild date, in the woody part of tb.eilLind. The inulkct anti ti,e ieirct are 
their only enemies. 

The birds of pafiage are tb 1 fame as at I.ipari. When 1 was at Stromboli in the be¬ 
ginning oi October, I faw three {wallows (llinuido ntjiica Linn.J dying over the iliand ; 
and lev ral of the inhabitants allured me that they frequently re-appear in winter, when, 
a warm wind has rendered the air warmer than ordinary. 
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III. Vulcano.— This ifland is not inhabited, nor is it remembered that it ever was. 
It is more than probable that its numerous eruptions have occafioned it to be thus de¬ 
lated. It is i.ot, however, more than a century fince it was of confiderable utility to 
people of Lipari from the quantity of fulphur and fulphate of alumine (alum) they pro¬ 
cured from it; bringing away annually, if we admit the eftimate of Pietro Campis *, to 
the amount of four thoufand cantara t of the former, and fix nundred of the latter. 
We have already mentioned the fulphur of this ifland, and the difficulties with which it 
is procured, in Chap. XIII. Sulphate of alumine flill abounds here; but the extrac¬ 
tion of it is attended with the fame difficulties as that of the former mineral. Thcfe are 
occafioned by the numerous fulphurcous fumes, and the heat, which exhale from the 
fubterranean caverns, and which are found the ftrongeft in the places where that fait 
molt abounds. I am, therefore, of opinion that, at the time thefe fubftances were dug 
here, the (late of the volcano mult have been different. 

The people of Li pari might, however, if I am not miftaken, derive another more liable 
advantage of which they have hitherto been ignorant, or have neglected, from this de¬ 
lated ifland. This would be obtained from the productive plantations that might be 
made in the fouthern parts of the ifland, to which, for a great length of time, the lire 
has never extended its injuries. This part of the ifland confifts of a foftened and hall- 
crumbled lava, fimilar to that of Stromboli, where vines thrive fo well; nor can I dif- 
cover why they fhould. not fucceed equally well in Vulcano. The fame idea has oc¬ 
curred to Trovatini; and the bilhop of Lipari, whom I have before mentioned with 
the refj>e£t which is due, told me that he had thoughts of attempting the cultivation of 
Vulcano by fowingcorn, and planting vines and fryit-trees. 

The bilhop likewife communicated to me another idea which I did not expeft. He 
faid he had conceived the defign of building a feminary in that ifland, for the education 
of twelve youths, fons of the peafants, who fliould be brought up to the fervice of the 
cathedral, and of the pariffi churches of the other Eolian ifles. He very jurtly thought 
that thefe youths, having .been born and educated in theiflands, would be better fitted 
for, and more attentive to, the difeharge of fuch duties. Whether fince the death of 
this prelate any attempts have been made to carry his ul’eful plans into execution, I can¬ 
not fay. The iittle difpofition which thofe who fucceed to any office ufually Ihew to 
complete the projects of their predeceffors, inclines me to think it very doubtful whether 
Vulcano will not flill remain in its former deferfed and barren Hate. 

IV. Saline. —Didyme, or, as it is at prefent called, le Saline (or the falt-pits), is 
very different from Vulcano. This ifland in many parts has its fkirts covered with cot¬ 
tages, and abounds in vines, the grapes of which yield wines not inferior to thofe of 
Lipari. 

At a little diftance from the fea, near Santa Maria, a continual fpring of frelh water 
rifes. The great heat of many fuch fprings is uftially an unequivocal fign, if not of the 
exiffence of a volcano, at lead of fubterranean elfervefcenccs. This, however, when I 
examined it by the thermometer, appeared to be two and a half degrees cooler than 
the temperature of the atmofphere J. It formerly ifl'ued nearly on a level with the water 

* DiTcgno Iftorico della Citta di Lipari. 

+ The Neapolitan Cantara or quintal is of two kinds; the grojfo, or the great, and the piccolj, or the 
little. The great cantara contains loc roto/i, and j rotoli make h pounds 4 ounces Neapolitan weight, the 
pound containing 12 ounces. The little cantara contains only too fiuli pounds. T. 

f I ihall here-obferve that excepting fome places in Stromboli, Vulcano, Lipari, and a fpring in Fclt- 
cuda, I never could perceive, though I ufed the thermometer, that the Eoliau ifles, other circnmttancet 
fceiug the fame, are warmer than Mcifini, the coalts of Calabria, and other neighbouring countries which 
*re not vulcanic. 

Of 
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of the fea, with which it frequently mixed, and thus became almoft ufelefs to the in¬ 
habitants ; but this inconvenience has within thefe few years been remedied, by a ver¬ 
tical leftion being made in the fliore ; in confequence of which it now iflues fifteen feet 
above the level of the fea. It is very abundant, and throws up five ftreams of water, 
each about an inch in diameter, which is very extraordinary in a volcanic ifland ; at 
lead in any of thofe of Lipari. _ . 

This plentiful fpring, there can be no doubt, is fupplied by rain-water, as, m the 
prefent time, the opinion that fountains and rivers are immediately derived from the 
lea, is entirely exploded. The rains, however, by which it is nourished are not to be 
fought in remote countries; they can only be thofe which-fall on the ifland. It mud at 
the fame time be confcfled, as I was allured by the natives, that there has fometimes 
been no rain there for nine months, and yet this fpring, in all that time, did not ap¬ 
pear to fuffer the fmalieft diminution. In what manner then {hall we account for this, 
if we aferibe its origin to rain-water ? I can fee no abfurdity in the fuppofition, on the 
contrary, it appears to me extremely probable, that, in the internal parts of an ifland 
which, like this, is the work of fire, there may be immenfe caverns that may be filled 
with water by the rains, and that in fome of thefe which are placed above the fpring, 
the water may always continue at nearly the fame height, and a long drought confe- 
quently produce no alteration in the fpring. By a fimilar hypothefis, which does not 
appear to me at all forced or unnatural, we have explained above the origin of the 
fpring which continually flows in Stroniboli. 

I have already mentioned that this ifland received the name of Saline (falt-pits) from 
the muriate of foda (fca-falt) which is obtained in it. A brief account of this produft, 
and the place where it is procured, may not be unacceptable to my readers. Clofe to 
the fliore, an the fouth-eaft fide of the ifland, there is a lake of about a mile in circuit, 
feparated from the fea only by a bank of lava, not formed by art, but by the fea iifelf,. 
which has raifed it by the beating of its waves. It appears indubitable, that this lake was 
once a fmall bay or creek of the fea, which has been Ihut out by the accumulation of the 
lava, though its waters are dill admitted by lccret channels; fince, notwithftanding the 
continual evaporation, the lake remains full. In conlequc^ice of this continual evapora¬ 
tion, however, the water in it becomes falter than that ot the fea, and in confequence 
forms a crufl of muriate of foda (fea-falt) on its banks. The lake has every appear¬ 
ance of being very ancient, but had been long neglected ; until in the year 1750 an at¬ 
tempt was made to render it more advantageous, under the direction of a native of 
lrapani, who was acquainted with the nature of fait works. He firft drained the lake, 
and then dividing it into thirty fquare pits, each feparated by high banks, let in the fca- 
water to a certain height, which gradually evaporating by the heat of the fun, which in 
lummer is there very great, left on the fidcs of the banks, and at the bottom a llratum of 
fait. I his method has been continued fince, and the fab collected twice or thrice every 
year, according as the heat of the feafon more or lefs favours the evaporation. The 
quantity procured is fufHcient to fupply all the Lipari iflands. 

I he inhabitants froni whom I received this account related to me at the fame time a 
faff that excited my furprife. The fea in a violent florin making its way into the lake, 
carried with it a number of fifli of the cephalus or chub fpccies, which continued to live 
in the lake as in their native element. They multiplied very faft, notwithflanding the 
water by a new evaporation was rendered extremely fait; and when they were after¬ 
wards taken out, they were found to be very fat and well-flavoured. This the more 
lurprifed me, becaufe fome years before, in another part of the Mediterranean, that 
ie where .the river Magra falls into the fea,. near Carrara, I had obferved this fpeciesof 

fifh. 
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fifh delight in water almoft frefli; leaving the open fca for the mouth of the river, and 
appearing to feck thofe places in which the lea-water, mixed with that of the river, and 
lei’s ialtnrfs; to which places the fifhermon reforml to catch them. Other fpecies of 
f:\i-ftfli without number of a very different nature, not being able to live in water which 
is falter than that of the feu. 'finis near Ghiozza, in the Vinetian (fate, 1 have found 
tome which prefently died when put in water laturated with muriate of foda (fea-falt), 
nearly the fame with that of the lake above mentioned, and prepared for the fame uf . 
Such a difference of temperament in animals formed to inhabit the tea muff doubt leis 
be the refult of a difl’erence of organization, though we arc ignorant in what it confifls, 
lefs perhaps from the difficulty of dijcovering it, than from our not having directed our 
enquiries towards this part of the animal (economy. 

V. VI. Fex.icuda and Ahickda. —Tilde two illands are the la ft of thofe of I.ipari 
towards the weft. In Felicuda the houfes are fca tiered over the whole ifland, which 
contains about fix hundred and fifty inhabitants; but in Alicuda, the population of 
which is not fo great, they are built only at the fouth and fouth-eaft end of the ifland ; 
it being in fa£f impoflible to build them any where elfe, the reft of die ifland confiding 
only of cliffs, and crags, fteop precipices and inacceffible nicks. It is obff rvable that 
thefe houfes, or rather cottages, arc not erefted at the fliore, or bafe, of thole mountai¬ 
nous iffands, but about halfway up on the fide which has a very fteop declivity, where 
likewife ftand the houfes of thetwoparifh prieffs. 1 at firft was unable to conceive why 
a fituation fo difficult to reach, from the fteepnefs of the afeent, had been preferred for 
their houfes to the lower parts of their iffands, which is much lefs deep and nearly l< vcl 
with the fea. But I was told by both the peafants and the priefls, that this fituation 
had been chofen by their anccftors bccaufe that formerly Felicuda and Alicuda, being 
the molt remote from the principal ifland, were greatly expofed to the attacks of she 
Turks, efpecially the Tunifion corfairs, who frequently landed there in the night, fur- 
prifed the iffanders while afleep in their houfes near the fliore, plundered them of their 
goods, and carried them away into flavery, as they have lbmetimcs made fitniiar preda¬ 
tory defeents, in the prefent times, on the coaft near Genoa. The people of Alicuda 
and Felicuda on this account built their houfes where the danger was lefs. The Ko!i. n 
iffands are indeed (till liable to Inch vifits from their African neighbours. It is true the 
latter do not always fucceed in their defign, but fometimes pay dearly for their teme¬ 
rity ; yet it is necelfary for the iffanders to take every precaution, on which account there 
is a centincl flationed on the Monte Della GuarJiaat Lipari, who is on the watch night 
and day. This, however, docs not deter the barbarians from frequently It retching 
over to thofe iffands; where they lie in wait under a rock, a cape, or a point of land, till 
they fee fume fmall veflels when they dart like vultures on their prey incapable of re Aid¬ 
ing their force, and fetting their fails, if the wind be favourable, or labouring with 
their oars, are loon out ot fight of the iffands and in the open fea ; where it little avails 
the unhappy wretches they have made ffaves to lament their fate or fue for mercy. I 
will confefs that, frequently while making the circuit of thefe iffands, 1 was not with¬ 
out mv fears that I might in this manner be carried to make obfervations of a very dif¬ 
ferent kind on the neighbouring coafts of Africa. 

Befides Indian figs and fome olive-trees, thefe two iffands contain many vines, from 
the grape of which a good wine is made, though it is not malmfey, nor the grape the 
paflbla or paflolina. 

The corn grown here is barley and wheat; of which, together with the grapes, there 
is produced in Alicuda to the value of about three thoufand Neapolitan crowns; and 
about one third more in Felicuda. T his quantity of corn is fufficient for the fupport 
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of Alicuda; but the produce of Felicuda is not fufficient for it; the I.iparefe, who are 
owners of a number of the fmall farms there, carrying away a confiderable quantity. 

The induftry and patience of the people of Alicuda is incredible: they do not lofe 
an inch of the ground they cultivate. There is fcarccly a tratt of cultivable land of a 
few perches in circuit, which is not interrupted with points of rocks, maffes of lava, 
clefts, and crags : yet all thefe trails they render productive: they turn and break them 
with pointed fpades, and render every foot of them fruitful j on which account the Li¬ 
parefe fay, jeftingly, that the people of Alicuda till their lands with the point of a knife. 
It is certain, at the fame time, that in all the Eotian ifles there is no better bread than 
that made in Alicuda. I have tailed it, and can affirm that it is molt excellent. 

Few fifh are taken in thefe iflands becaufe there are but few fifhermen, and thefe have 
no nets, but only ufe the hook and line. The whole number of boats, likewife, either 
ufed for filhing, or to pafs from one ifland to the other, is only five or fix in Felicuda, 
and three or four in Alicuda. When they no longer want to ufe them, they draw them 
up out of the water on the dry beach, where the fea cannot reach them, till they again 
haveoccafion for them. One or two of thefe boats ufually belong to the parilh-prieft, 
who not only makes ufe of them in fifliing, but for other purpofes; as to go to market 
to l.ipari, or to accommodate a ftranger, in which cafe he will not refufe to act as pilot, 
or, on an emergency, as rower. Ncceffity, the mother of induftry, impels thefe good 
priefts to endeavour to find employment, as they could fcarcely live, however wretch¬ 
edly, one half the year, on their ecclefiaftical revenues, which amount to little more 
than twelve fequins annually for each ifiand. 

At Felicuda, when the hufband or wife died, it was a cuftom confidered as a kind 
of facred duty for the neareft relations to follow the body to the grave with loud and 
immoderate lamentations, and, as foon as the obfequies were finifhed, to throw them- 
fclves upon the corpfe, embra.ee ir, kifs it, fpeak to it with a loud voice, and give com- 
inifiions for the other world. This ridiculous practice, which is not modern, has been 
aboliflied by the prefent prieft. 

In neither of thefe iflands is there a fingle fpring of frefli water. The inhabitants are 
therefore obliged to have recourfe to the rain-water they can preferve in cifterns ; and, 
when it happens not to rain for feveral months, their diftrefs is extreme. 

The people of Alicuda and Felicuda, in fa£t, of all the Kolian ifles, boaft that their 
iflands are exempt from every kind of ferpents ; and, indeed, in all my excurfions i:i 
them, l never met with one. The reafon of this evidently is becaufe the food necefl'arv 
Jor thefe creatures is wanting: they feed principally on infects and other fmall animals, 
of which I found here very few. The fcarcity of thefe latter is likewife to be accounted 
for on the fame principle; as it is known that they feed on vegetables chiefly of the her¬ 
baceous kind, which in thefe iflands are extremely rare. 

Of other animals of the amphibious kind I only met with the gray and green lizard 
(.Laccrta agiiis Lin.), and with refpedt to infedts, only fome grafshoppers, and the lion- 
ant (Myrmeleon formicarius Lin.), which are found in great numbers among the duft 
of the pumices and lavas. 

The people of thefe iflands may likewife boaft of an advantage incomparably more 
important; I mean, that their fovereign, in confideration of their poverty, has exempted 
them from every kind of taxation, only paying tythes to the bithop, from which how¬ 
ever the people of Lipari are exempted. 

It is incredible, at the fame time, how contented thefe iflanders are amid all their 
poverty. Uiyffes, perhaps, cherifhod not a greater love for his Ithaca, than they bear 
to their Eolian rocks, which, wretched as they may appear, they would not exchange 
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for the 'Fortunate Iflands. Frequently have I entered their huts, which feem like the 
nefts of birds hung to the cliffs. They are framed of pieces of lava ill joined together, 
equally deffitute of ornament within and without, and icarcely admit a feeble uncertain 
light, like fonie gloomy caves. Sometimes I have been prefent at their wrqfched meals, 
fet out in coarfe difhes, or on the bare ground on which they fat, and confifting of black 
barley bread and wild fruits, and fometimcs, by way of dainty, fome falt-fifh, and pure 
water to quench their thirft. Attending only to the firft imprdlion of the f’cene, I 
thought 1 beheld the perfeft image of wretchednefs and mifcry ; but on more mature 
confideration, I difcovered in thefe rude huts, and in the midft of this hard fare, an en¬ 
viable happinefs, which, I doubt is not to be found in the palaces of the great, or 
among the delicious viands of royal tables. A cheerfulnefs and perfect tranquillity fhone 
in the countenances of thefe poor people, and evidently poffefled their hearts. Their 
ruinous cottages, which mufl be viewed with pity and contempt by the rich and great, 
to them were dear; and the food, which the luxurious would have rejected as infipid or 
naufeous, to their palates had an exquifite flavour. But the frugal meals of thefe iflanders 
are always feafoned with a fauce which never accompanies the difhes at the tables of the 
great, I mean hunger and thirft, which render every meat delicious and every beverage 
grateful. The labour of their hands and the fwcat of their brow fecure an exquifite 
*elifh for their fcanty fare. 

As to the content and* tranquillity of thefe iflanders, and the affection they bear their 
native country, I do not think I fhould greatly err, were I to aferibe it to the happy tem¬ 
perature of the climate, and the quality of the air, which, when pure, fo much con¬ 
tributes to maintain in us the proper harmony between the folids and the fluids, or the 
Hate of perfect health. A proof of this I experienced in myfelf. Notwithftanding the 
continual and great fatigues I underwent in my excurfions among thofe rocks, and not¬ 
withftanding my advanced age, l felt in myfelf an energy and vigour of body, an agility 
and livelinefs of mind, and a certain animation of my whole frame, which I had expe¬ 
rienced no where elfe, except on the fummit of mount Etna. In countries infefted with 
impure air and thick vapours, I have never been able to apply myfelf to my favouri'e 
flu dies immediately after dinner, but under this fky, whicn is fo rarely overclouded 
with vapours, I could write on the fpot, at any time, a part of thofe obfervations I am 
now about to prefent to the public. IIow immenfe the difference between this moil 
pure and almoft celeftial air, and the foetid and foggy atmofphereof fome of the low 
plains of Lombardy, furrounded by ftagnant and iilthy waters and unhealthy rice- 
grounds, producing continual clouds and fogs in winter, and obftinate fevers in fummer; 
where the fpirits are deprefied, and rendered dull; and where, to complete the catalogue 
of ills and inconveniences; innumerable hofts of frogs, in the warm feafon, both by night 
and day, deafen the ear with their inceflant croakings! 
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CHAP. XXV. — state in which the AUTHOR FOUND MESSINA after the 
earthquake in 1783.— account of tiie calamitous accidents which 

BEFEL THAT UNFORTUNATE CITY. 

Great numbers of the people of Scilla drowned by the waves of the fea.—A long range of pa¬ 
laces adjoining to the harbour, almofl all defrayed.—Prodigious number of edifices within 
the city either thrown down, or on the point of falling.—Wooden feds creeled by the peo¬ 
ple 0 f Mejfina to lodge in till the houfes could be rebuilt.—Injurious cjfetls produced by 
fear which had feized entirely on the minds of the inhabitants.—Account of the different 
dreadful jhocks which laid wajle the city, and circumflances by which they proceeded and 
accompanied.—Other fhocks followed, but fucceffively weaker.—The buildings of which 
the foundation was granite leaf damaged.—The mole, which was conftrudcd in ground 
not fufificicntly folid, entirely carried away and buried in the fea.—Enumeration of the 
more confiderable edifices which were reduced to ruins.—Incalculable Ioffes fufained by the 
defruflion of the monuments of the arts, and the property buried under the ruins, or con- 
fumed by the fires which broke out after the earthquake in different parts of the city .— 
Exertions of the King of the Two Sicilies to refere Mejfina to its former flourifoing fate. 

IN the forenoon of the 14th of Odober, I left the Eolian ifles, and failed from Li- 
pari, in a felucca, for Meffma, which is diftant from that iiland thirty miles, but where 
I did not arrive till the middle of the next day; partly from having flopped fome time 
to make obfervations on the granites of Melazzo, and from the want of wind, which 
obliged the mariners to have recourfe to their oars. With thefe iflands I was to diftnifs 
every idea of volcanos either flill burning or extind, as that part of Sicily to which I 
was approaching exhibited not the leaf? trace of that nature. I do not mean to fay 
that at different times it may not have fuffered by their deftrudive effects, if it be true, 
as I believe it to be, that partial earthquakes, that is, thofe which are felt through a 
not very extenfive trad of country, and at a fmall diftance from a volcano, originate 
either mediately or immediately from that volcano. In fad, what ifland has fuffered 
more in this manner than Sicily, and that from nourifhing within its bofom the Etnean 
conflagrations? When I travelled in thofe parts, the dreadful effeds of the earthquake 
of 1783 were the common fubjed of difeourfe. On my entering, in the felucca, the 
Strait of Medina, fome of the people who were with me pointed out to me the fliore of 
Scilla where a great number of people were drowned at that calamitous time. A dread¬ 
ful fhock of an earthquake took place, about noon, on the 5th of February of the 
above year, which terrifying the people of Scilla, they fled in crowds to the fhore, when, 
about eight o’clock the following night, according to the Italian reckoning *, another 
violent fhock fucceeded, in which the waves rofe fo high that they covered the whole 
fhore and out of more than a thoufand perfons who were there colleded, among whom 
was the prince of Scilla himfelf, not one efcaped to relate and mourn the fate of the 
reft. The furious waves, rufhing into the Strait, penetrated to the harbour of Medina, 
and nearly funk the veffels there at anchor. 

When I arrived oppofite to the city, I began to fee the fatal and ruinous effeds of this 
dreadful earthquake. The curvature of the harbour was formerly embeiliihed for the 
extent of more than a mile, with a continued range of l'uperb palaces, three ftories in 
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height, ufually called the Palazzata , inhabited by merchants and other perfons of opu¬ 
lence, which formed a kind of fuperb amphitheatre. The upper (lory and a part of 
the fecond of thefe buildings were entirely thrown down, the lower greatly torn and 
damaged, and the whole of this extenfive pile deferted by its inhabitants. 

When I entered the city, every objeft which met my view tended to awaken melan¬ 
choly fentiments and commiferation. Excepting fome of the wider and more fre¬ 
quented llreets, the reft were all heaps of ruins, either piled up on each fide, or fcat- 
tered in the middle, and rendering it impofiible to pafs them. Many of the houl'es 
were dill in the fame ruinous If ate in which they had been left by the earthquake; 
fome entirely deftroyed and levelled with the ground, others half thrown down, and 
others ftill (landing, or rather hanging in the air, merely from the fupport afforded by 
the ruins around them. 1 hofe which had efeaped this deft ruction appeared as if pre- 
fi rved by a miracle, torn and rent as they were. The cathedral was among the number 
of thefe fortunate edifices. This is a fpacious building, of Gothic architecture. Its in¬ 
terior has fuffered little or no damage. It is embellilhed with a number of columns 
of granite brought from an ancient Grecian temple, which once flood on the Faro (or 
Strait of Medina), and with elegant Mofaic work wrought with the mod beautiful jaf- 
pers of Sicily. 

'l'he deltruftion of fo great a number of houfes as were thrown down by this dreadful 
earthquake obliged the people of Medina to take refuge in wooden (heds built for the 
cccalion, many of which were (till (landing when I was there. They had begun, how- 
ever, to rebuild the houfes, but on a different plan from the old ones. They had ob- 
ierved that the higheft had fuffered mod, and that, in the violent (hocks of the earth¬ 
quake, the beams, by continually and forcibly beating againft the walls, had completed 
the ruin of the edifice. They therefore Pcfolved to build them lower, and to conftrucl 
the wood-work in fucha manner that, in cafe of a fimilar vifitation, the (hock (hould be 
fuftained by the whole of -the building, and not by a part only. This precaution, it 
is evident, mull be of the groatell utility, fhouhi the city again fuffer a calamity of this 


nature. 


Though it was now nearly the fixth year fince that dreadful difafter, confiderable 
remains of the dread, coufternation, and, I may fay, ftupefaftion, which ufually accom¬ 
pany great terrors, were (till manifeft in the minds of the people of Medina. They had 
ftill prefent in their memory all the circumftances of that dreadful timej nor could I 
lilien to the narrative they gave of thtm without (huddering. 

That ancient city, which had fo repeatedly fuffered, was not deftroyed by one but 
fevtral earthquakes, which laftetl in l'ucceflive (hocks, from the 5th to the 7th of 
February 1483. The mod deflruftive was that of the 5th, but an interval of fome 
minutes elapfing between the Tu ft and fecond (hock, the inhabitants had time to quit 
their houfes, and fly to the open j lain. Hence the number of thofe who were killed 
was not proportionate to the quantity ot ruins. They-did not exceed eight hundred. 

In a memoir relative to the earthquakes in that part of Calabria oppolite to Medina, 
■which happened at the fame time, it is faid that, before the firft (hock, the dogs in the 
city began to howl violently, and were killed by public order. On my enquiring of the 
people of the country, they afl'urcd me that the (aft was falfe, and that no other pheno¬ 
menon preceded this calamity but the (light of the fea-mews and fome other birds from 
the fta to the mountains, as they ufually do on the approach of a tempeft. A very 
violent noife, refembling that of a number of carriages rattling over a (lone-bridge, was 
the firft fymprom, whiie at the fame time a thick cloud arofe from Calabria, which was 
the centre ot the eaithquake, the propagation of which was fuccefiively apparent by the 
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fall of buildings from the point of the Faro to the city of Medina, as if at that point a 
mine had been fired which extended along the fliore and continued into the city, l he 
(hock was moll violent, and the motion extremely irregular.. In no part were any tire 
or fparks obferved. The ground along the (hore opened in fidurcs parallel to it; and 
though in fome places thel’e continued more than a month, the dread and condernation 
with which every one was feized, prevented any attempt to meafure them. 

After the firll (hock, which, as we have faid, took place about noon, on the 5th of 
February, the earth continued incedantly to tremble, fometimes with a (lighter and 
fometimcs a more violent motion; till at eight the following night another tremendous 
(hock, which was fatal to the people of Scilla, completed the deitruftion of the remain- 
der of the fabrics of Medina. The earthquakes did not ceafe till the 7th, when an¬ 
other dreadful fhock fpent its rage upon the ruins. 

From that time till my arrival at Medina, diocks have continued to be felt, but gra¬ 
dually diminifliing in force and number; and in 1789 and 1790, only four or five 
were obferved, and thofe fo extremely feeble, that, in any other country lefs affected 
and alarm, they might not have been noticed, or not fuppofed to be earth- 
* 
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lofs was iinmenfe, and is difficult to calculate. Confidering the buildings alone, 
it may'be afferted without hefitation, that, dividing them into four parts, two were 
levelled with the ground; the third half Iftid in ruins, and the fourth greatly da¬ 
maged. Among the latter were the houfes (ituated on the declivity of the hi lie, 
which have for their foundation granite, as we (hall notice again in another place. 
(Chap. XXIX.) Thofe which were moft completely ruined, and likewife the firlt 
to fall, were luch as flood in the plain, and especially on the curvature of the har¬ 
bour, on a ground lefs (olid, as it had been formed by the waffling and depolitions of 
the fea. The mole of the harbour, which extended more than a mile in length, and 
was reforted to for the beauty of the profpeft, wtas entirely fwallowed up by the fea, 
lb that no veltige of it remained to point out where it once was. 

Among the ruined edifices the moft confiderablq was the above-mentioned Ptibz- 
zata , called likewife the maritime theatre; the royal palace; the palace of the ie- 
nate, of noble architecture ; the exchange of the merchants; the celebrated college, 
with the temple annexed ; the church and profeffional-houfe of the ex-jefuits; the 
archbilhop’s palace, with the bafilica of San. Niccolo; the feminary of the clergy, the 
hall of the tribunals, the church of the annunciation of the Theatines; thc.t of the 
Carmelites, and of the priory of the llierofolymitans, with feveral other fabrics both 
lacred and profane; without mentioning the palaces of the nobles and opulent citizens, 
all of an elegant architecture. 

* I11 the following years, however, earthquakes again renewed the terfcrs of the people. The followin'' 
is the extract of a letter from the Abbate Grauo to me, of the i ith of May 179a : 

“ Yeftcr.Uy we had a whole day, as I may fay, fullot eatthquakes. 1 counted as many as thirty ihocks, 
but all flight, and which occalioned no damage.’’ 

I embrace with the utmoll pleafutt this oppo.tunity of thus publicly exprcfling'my gratitude to and Joinr 
juftice to the merits of this my illuitiious fiicud, the Mdfiucfc nobleman abovementioned, and alum I (full 
again have oecaflon to cite. 

A ; he is veiled in the Audits of philofophy and n itural hiilory, he had the goodnefs to accompany me in 
my excuifiotis in different parts of his eouirry, and h>s fcieutitic aihilancc was of the gican .t advantage to 
me. This aifillaucc he not only uflorded me when prclent, but even when ablent, l’urniliimg me with vaiious 
local notices which might render my accounts relative to thole countries more interellin; ; and his indullry 
and circumfpettion in the examination of nature, aud his flucere love of the invelligauou of trutlf, leave 
no doubt of the accuracy of bis obfervations. 
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It is impoflible to eftimatc the lofs differed by the deftruQion of the numerous monu¬ 
ments of the arts, libraries, and galleries of pidures» with which Medina was embel- 
lilhed, where the imitative arts had long flourilhed. 

Equally impoflible is it to calculate the lofs fuftained by the valuable efFeds that were 
buried beneath the ruins, or burned in the fires which after the earthquake broke out 
in various parts of the city: We muft alfo add the expence of building the wooden 
flieds and huts necellary to Ihelter the inhabitants, and for the reception of fuch move¬ 
ables or commodities as had been faved from the ruins; which cxpence was extremely 
great from the high price to which all the materials for building immediately rofe, and 
■the great wages required by workmen of every kind. 

y et, notwithftanding all thefe Ioffes and expences, which muft greatly have impo- 
veriflied the country, not a fingle merchant became a bankrupt; a circumftance which 
redounds highly to the honour of Medina, as it is certain that no event can happen 
which fumifhes a more plaufible excufe to the fraudulent dealer than an earthquake. 

The King of the Two Sicilies has omitted no means that may contribute to the reftora- 
tion of Medina. He has exempted it from all public impofts, given confiderable fums 
from his own purfe, granted a free port, jurifdidion of magiftrates, &c. Yet the im- 
menfe Ioffes the city has differed, notwithlfanding every affiftance, cannot be repaired 
under a great length of time. 

The buildings have fince been confidently increafed and improved, fo that more than 
one half of the city is now rebuilt, and the people have left the fheds and taken poflef- 
fion of the new houfes. 

It appeared to me that this concife relation of the late dreadful earthquakes at Medina, 
and their confequences, would be acceptable to the curious and learned reader. We 
will now proceed to the defeription of other objects deferving attention in this celebrated 
limit and its mountainous environs. 
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CHAP. XXVI.- OBSERVATIONS ON SCYLLA AND CHARYBD1S. 

A kind of confufed noife, like ihe barking of dogs, heard on approaching ihe rock of Scylla, 
produced by ihe dajhingof the waves of the fea.—Images highly rcfembling nature exhi¬ 
bited by Homer and Virgil in their perfonif cations of Scylla.—The appearance of this rock 
thefame at prefent as in the time of the Greek poet.—Thefea there of the fame height as 
formerly.—Great danger of dajhing on the rock of Scylla when the current rimsfrom fouth 
to north, and impetuous fouth wind blows at the fame time.—Mariners at Mcfftna, whofe 
bufinefs it is to afftjl veffcls in danger.—Ships eajily wrecked without this affjlance , though 
ihofewho fleer them jhould be very expert feamcn.—Tempefl obfervedby the author in the 
Strait of Mcfftna, and the courage with which thefe Meffinefe failors brought a vcjfel in 
cliff refs fifely into harbour.—Precifc fiiuation of Charybdis.—Until the prefent time con- 
fulered as a true whirlpool.—The fragments of Jhips /wallowed up in it carried, as feme 
have believed, thirty miles.—Anecdote relative to this opinion.—Phenomena of the current 
of the Strait, which afeends and defeends hMntervals.—Vifft of the author to Charybdis .— 
Its appearance as ffrfl feen from the floored- Obfervations made on a nearer approach, and 
on entering it in a boat.—Charybdis not properly a whirlpool, but an incejjdnt motion of 
agitated waters, which afeend, defend, dujh, and rebound.— Confequcnces which fol¬ 
lowed on throwing certain bodies into it.—No gulph below Charybdis.—Depth of the fea 
much lefs there than in the middle of the Strait.—Charybdis cannot even be called a 
whirlpool in tempefluous weather.—Caufe of the lofs of Jhips that are drawn into it .— 
Recent fhipwreck which happened in it without any appearance of a whirlpool.—Origin 
of this error.—None of the numerous writers who have mentioned Charybdis, Jay that 
they had viftted and examined it.—Charybdis twelve miles dijlant from Scylla, though 
Homer Jlyles it very near.—Improbable that any Juch change can have taken place in the 
Strait of Mcfftna, as to have removed Charybdis fo far from Scylla.—Change that has 
happened in the prefent age, much pofferior to the,date of the accounts of a number of 
writers who place Charybdis in the Jit nation where it is now found.—Truth and phyfual 
explanation of the proverb, that “ he who endeavours to Jhun Charybdis dajhes upon 
Scylla.” — Scylla and Charybdis, according to the ancients,dangerous from frequent taupe/is 
andJhipwrctks.—Very different in the prefent times.—Enquiry into the caufe of this dif¬ 
ference.—It probably is to be aferibed to the improvements made in the art of navigation. 
—Examples in proof of this afforded by the Adriatic and the Cape of Good Hope. 

SCYLLA. and Charybdis, according to the fables of the poets, arc two fea-monfters 
whofe dreadful jaws are continually didended to fwallow unhappy mariners ; the one 
fituated on the right, and the other on the left extremity of the (trait of Medina, where 
Sicily fronts Italy. 

Dextrum Scylla latus, Itevum implacata Charybdis 
Oblidet, atque imo barathri ter guigitc vailos 
borbet in abruptum fluftus, rurlufque fub auras 
F-rigit nlteni') 1 -, et fidera verberat unda. 

At Scyllam uecis cohibct fpclimca latebris 
Ora extrtantem, et naves in faxa trahentem. 

> rima hominia facies et pulchro pt£torc vitjro ~ 

Pube turns ; poflrema immani corpore prillis 
Dtlphinum caudas utcro cotnmifia luporum. 

VlRC. JiNEiD, lib. iii. 

1 Far 
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Far on the tight her dogs foul Sevila hides; 

Chaiybdis roaring on the left preiides, 

And in her greedy whitlpool fucks the tides. 

'I'hen fpouts them from below ; with fury driv’n. 

The waves mount tip and waih the face of heav n. 

Put Scylla from her den, with open jaws, 

'Fhe finking vdFel in her eddy draws, 

Then dafhes on the rocks ; a human face. 

And virgin bofotn, hide her tad’s difgracc ; 

I Ter parts obfccnc below the waves dtfctnd. 

With dogs inclos'J, and in a dolphin end. DltYDry. 

I have no difHculty in availing myfelf of the deicription of a poet in a work dedicated 
to the inveftigation of truth ; nor (hall I hefitate to cite funilar palfagt s from another 
poet, ftnee, however exaggerated thefe may be by the glowing colours of imagination, 
they contain truth, and afford a fubjed for interell ing enquiries. 

I fliould have thought myfelf to have merited the greateft cenlurc if, when I was in 
the Strait of Medina, I had not vilited two places of which fo much has been written, 
and which have been rendered fo famous by the numerous fhipwrecks they have ocea- 
fioned. 

• I firfl proceeded in a fmall boat to Scylla. This is a lofty rock, dillant twelve miles 
from Medina, which rifes almort perpendicularly from ihefea, on the (hore of Calabria, 
and beyond which is the fmall city of the fame name. Though there was fcarcely any 
wind, I began to hear, two miles before I came to .the rock, a murmur and noile, like a 
confufed barking of dogs, and on a nearer approach readily dil'covered the cattle. This 
rock in its lower part contains a number of caverns ; one of the largeit of which is called 
by the people there Dragara. The waves, when in the Jeaft agitated, rufliing into tilde 
caverns, break, dafh, throw up frothy bubbles, and thus occafion thefe various and mul¬ 
tiplied founds. I then perceived with how much truth and refemblance of nature Ho¬ 
mer and Virgil, in their perfonifications of Scylla, had pourtrayed this fecne, by delcrib- 
ing the monlter they drew as lurking in the darknefs of a vail cavern, furrounded bv 
ravenous, barking maftiffs, together with wolves to increafe the horror. 

'EiQct V "Znv}.}.ri vccifi ouvot XO.ocxvix 

I »* r, to* Q±iv) fjLiv ism erKV>.ccxo vsc-^Xxj 

Hom, Odyss. XII. 

Here Scylla bellows from her elite abodes, 

Tremendous pell! abhnrr’d hy man and gods ! 

II idcous her voice, and with ltfs terrors roar 
The whelp.' of lions in the midnight hour. 

Pora. 

The Greek poet, when he pourtrays the rock which is the habitation of Scylla, 
finilhes the pidure higher than the Latin, by reprefenting it as fo lofty that its fummit 
is continually wrapped in the clouds; and fo fteep, fmooth, and flippery, that no mortal 
could afeend it,'though he had twenty hands and twenty feet. 

‘Oi Of d'ui’ aX07T*X54, l (MV QVfOM V WfV9 IKOCV Ji 
*t St UkV 

Kuaym to ( ufvovttot* s^a?* ovotTor* atvfn 
Ktivou syji x.opv+r,j f cut' tv Sifti, ovt' iv oTrwpvi 
Oi'St xsv afx£cun av”£ o'j xa|a£atn 

Ot/Vu u yftp s: ys iiMJiy Ktzk nf» 

XTtipn yoc* /a? ir» 'rrtpilij-vj cvxtta. Hom. Cd. XII. 

High in the air the rock its fummit fhrowda 
Jr. brooding tcmpells and in rolling clouds; 


Loud 
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Loud ftorms around, and mifls eternal rife, 

Beat its bleak brow, and intercept the ikies. 

• When all the broad expanfion bright with day 

Glows with th’ autumnal or the (iimmer ray : 

The fumtner and the autumn glow in vain ; 

The iky for ever low’rs, for ever clouds remain. 

Impetvious to the ilep of man it (lands ; 

Though borne by twenty feet, though arm’d with twenty hands. 

Smooth as the poliih of the mirror rife 

The flippery (ides, and (hoot into the ikies. Pope. 

Such, three thoufand years ago, or nearly fo, appeared the rock of Scylla, according 
to the obfervations of Homer; and fuch is nearly its appearance at this day. 

The accuracy of this truly “ firft great painter of antiquity,” which has likewife been 
obferved by fcientific travellers in other deferiptions which he has given, (hews that the 
level of the waters of the fea was at that time at nearly the fame height as at prefent, 
fince, had it funk only a few fathoms, it mult have left the foot of the rock, which ac¬ 
cording to my obfervations is not very deep, entirely dry. And this I confider as one 
among fevcral ftrong arguments, that the moft remarkable fmkingsof the fea are ante¬ 
rior to the time of Homer. 

Such is the fifuation and appearance of Scylla : let us now confider the danger it oc- 
cafions to mariners. Though the tide is almoft imperceptible in the open parts of the 
Mediterranean, it is very ftrong in the Strait of Meffina, in confequence of the narrow- 
nefs of the channel, and is regulated, as in other places, by the periodical elevations and 
depreffions of the water. Where the flow or current is accompanied by a wind blowing 
the fame way, veflels have nothing to fear; fince they either do not enter the Strait, 
both the wind and the ftream oppofing them, but caft anchor at the entrance; or if 
both are favourable enter on full fail, and pafs through with fuch rapidity that they feem 
to fly over the water. But when the current runs from fouth to north, and the north 
wind blows hard at the fame time, the (hip which .expeCted eafily to pafs the Strait with 
the wind in its ftern, on its entering the channel is refilled by the oppofite current, and 
impelled by two forces in contrary directions, is at length dallied on the rock of Scylla, 
or driven on the neighbouring fands; unlefs the pilot fhall apply for the fuccour necef- 
fary for his prefervation. For to give alfiftance in cafe of fuch accidents, four-and-twenty 
of the ftrongeft, boldeft, and moft experienced Tailors, well acquainted with the place, 
are ftationed night and day along the Ihorc of Meffina, who, at the report of guns fired 
as fignals of diftrefs from any veflel, haften to its affiftance, and tow it with one of their 
light boats. The current, where it is ftrongeft, does not extend over the whole Strait, 
but winds through it in intricate meanders, with the courfe of which thefe men are per¬ 
fectly acquainted, and are thus able to guide the fliip in fuch a manner as to avoid it. 
Should the pilot, however, confiding in his own Ikill, contemn or negleCt this affiftance, 
however great his ability or experience, he would run the moft imminent rilk of being 
fhipwreckcd. In this agitation and conflict of the waters, forced one way by the cur¬ 
rent, and driven in a contrary direction by the wind, it is ufelefs to throw the line to dif- 
covor the depth of the bottom, the violence of the current frequently carrying the lead 
almoft on the furface of the water. The ftrongeft cables, though fome feet in circum¬ 
ference, break like fmall cords. Should two or three anchors be thrown out, the bottom 
is fo rocky that they either take no hold, or, if they fliould, are foon loofened by the 
violence of the waves. Every expedient afforded by the art of navigation, though it 
might fucceed in faving a fhip in other parts of the Mediterranean, or even the tremen¬ 
dous ocean, is ufelefs here. The only means of avoiding being dallied againft the rocks, 
vol. v. mm or 
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or driven upon the finds, in the mid ft of this' furious conteft of the winds and waves, is 
to have rccourfe to the fkill and courage of thefe Meftinefe feamen. 

In proof of the truth of tiiis affertion, I might adduce many inftanccs related to me 
by porfons deferving of credit. But 1 was myfclf an cyc-witnels to the fituation of a 
trading veffel liroin Marleillos, which had one day entered the Strait by the mouth on 
the north fide, at the time that I was on a hill looking towards the fea. The current 
and a nortli wind, which then blew ft rang, being both in its favour, the Veffel proceeded 
under full fail into, and had palled one half of the Strait, when on a fudden tiie iky be¬ 
came overcaft with thick clouds, and violent gufts of wind arofe, which in an inlhuit 
changed the direction of the current, and turned up the fea Ironi its bottom. The ma¬ 
riners had fcarcely time to hand the fails, while the furious waves broke over the fhip on 
every fide. Whether they merely followed the praflice ufual with fhips in diftrefs, or 
whether they were acquainted with the laudable cuftom of the Meftinefe, I cannot fay ; 
but they fired two guns : immediately upon which one of the barks employed on this 
l'ervice haftened to the alliftance of the diftreffed veffel, and taking it in tow, began to 
make every exertion to carry it fafely into the harbour. 

If I had feen with fear and fhuddering the danger of the failors on board the veffel, 
which I expected every moment would be fwallowed up in the waves; I beheld with 
wonder and pleafure the addrefs and bravery of the Meftinefe mariners, who had under¬ 
taken to fteer fafely through lb ftormy a fea the fhip entrufted to their care. They 
extricated it from the current which impelled it towards deftruCtion ; changed the helm 
to this fide or to that; reefed or let out the fails, as the wind incrcafed or abated; avoided 
the impetuous fhocks of the waves by meeting them with the prow, or oppofing to them 
the fide, as either method appeared moft proper to break their violence; and by thefe 
and other manoeuvres which I am unable to deferibe, thefe brave mariners, amid this 
dreadful conflict of the fea and the winds, fucceeded in their undertaking, and brought 
the veffel fafe into the harbour. 

But enough of Scylla:—we will now proceed to Charybdis. This is fituated within 
the Strait, in that part of the fea which lies between a projection of land named Punta 
Secca, and another projection on which ftands the tower called Lcmtcrna, or the light- 
houfe, a light being placed at its top to guide velfels which may enter the harbour by 
night. 

On confulting the authors who have written of Charybdis, we find that they all fup- 
pofed it to be a whirlpool. The firft who has afferted this is Homer, who has repre¬ 
sented Charybdis as a monfter which three times in a day drinks up the water, and three 
times vomits it forth. 

• —. CICi XaflSii; X*X(‘Ot£$H p >>.«» 

T{»; fi'y ycif r’nmni tr’ T{i; i caxjfotfitSu 

A»vo>. Hom. Odyss. XIL. 

Beneath Charybdis holds her boifterous reign 

Midtt routing whirlpools, and abforbs the main ; 

Thrice in her gttlphs the boiling fias fublide, 

Thtice in dire thunders Ihe refunds the tide. Pore. 

The defeription of Virgil above cited differs from that of Homer only-in placing a deep- 
gulph below. Strabo, Ifidorus, Tzetzes, Hefychius, Didymus, Euftathius, &c. repeat 
the fame. The Count de Buffon adopts the idea of Homer in full confidence, and places 
Charybdis among the moft celebrated whirlpools of the fea ; “ Charybdis, in the Strait 
of Medina, abforbs and rejects the water three times in twenty-four hours V* Strabo- 

* Buffon, Hilt. Nat. tom. ii. in tzmo. 

II 
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tells us, that the fragments of fhips fwallowed up in this whirlpool are carried by the 
current to the fhore of Tauromenium (the prefent Taormina), thirty miles diflant irom 
Charybdis *. In confirmation of this tradition, an amufing though tragical anecdote 
is related of one Colas, a Meflinean diver, who, from being able to remain a long time 
under the water, had acquired the furname of Pefce (the filh). It is reported that Fre¬ 
derick King of Sicily, coming to Medina purpofely to fee him, made trial of his abilities 
with a cruel kind of liberality, by throwing a golden cup into Charybdis, which, if he 
brought it up, was to be the reward of his refolution and dexterity. The hardy diver, 
after having twice aflonifhed the fpeflators by remaining under water a prodigious 
length of time, when lie plunged a third time appeared no more j but feme days after 
his body was found on the coal! near Taormina. 

From the authorities here adduced, it is evident that Charybdis has hitherto been 
confidcred as a real whirlpool by both ancient and modern travellers who have given 
any account of it. 

As I was therefore fo near to this celebrated place, I determined to endeavour to af- 
ccrtain if poflible what it really is. It is diflant from the Ihore of Medina about 750 
feet, and is called by the people of the country colofaro , not from the agitation of the 
waves, as fotne have fuppofed, but from y.x\o; and ; i. e. the beautiful tower, from 
the light-houfc erected near it for the guidance of vcffels. The phenomenon of the 
calofaro is obfervable when the current is descending; for when the current fets in from 
the north, the pilots call it the defeending remit f, or current; and when it runs from 
the fouth, the afeendirg rema. The current afeends or defeends at the rifing or letting 
of the moon, and continues for fix hours. In the interval between each afeent or defeent 
there is a calm which lalts at leaf! a quarter of an hour, but not longer than an hour. 
Afterwards, at the rifing or fetting of the moon, the current enters from the north, mak¬ 
ing various angles of incidence with the fliorc, and at length reaches the calofaro. This 
delay fometimes continues two hours. Sometimes it immediately falls into the calofaro, 
and then experience has taught that it is a certain'token of bad weather. 

As I was allured by the pilots mod experienced in this pra&ical knowledge, that there 
was no danger in viiiting the calofaro, I refolved to avail myfelf of the opportunity. 
The bark in which I made the experiment was managed by four expert mariners, who 
perceiving me fomewhat intimidated as I approached the place, encouraged me, and 
allured me they would give me a very near view of the calofaro, and even carry me into 
it without the l.afl danger. 

When I obferved Charybdis from the fhore, it appeared like a group of tumultuous 
waters; which group as I approached became more extenfive and more agitated. I 
was carried to the edge, where I flopped fome time to make the requifite obfervations, 
and was then convinced, beyond the fliadow of a doubt, that what I faw was by no 
no means a vortex or a whirlpool. 

Hydrologiils teach us that by a whirlpool in a running water we are to underhand 
that circular courfe which it takes in certain circutnflances ; and that this courie or re¬ 
volution generates in the middle a hollow inverted cone, of a greater or Id’s depth, the 
internal fides of which have a fpiral motion. But 1 perceived nothing of this kind in 
the calofaro. Its revolving motion was circutnfcribed to a circle of at moft an hundred 
feet in diameter, within which limits there was no incurvation of any kind norverrigi- 

• KcwxToQrjTjjv ae xa» StxXvCtvTA j vxvxytx tci°x? ii^crtu X'fo; »i nvx 7TS Txv^ojj- vex;. X.ih. v. 

t I have ohfcrveil tliai at Mtifina, as well as in other parts of Sicily, words of the Greek language, 
which was once that of this ithind, are Hill retained. Thus the word remit, derived from '/■>■, a flowing or 
tire a 111, is ttfed to fignify the current of this Strait. 
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nous motion, but an mediant undulation of agitated waters, which rofe, fell, beat, and 
dallied on each other. Yet thefe irregular motions were fo far placid, that nothing was 
to be feared in polling over the fpot which I did ; though our little bark rocked very 
mufch from the continual agitation, fo that we were obliged conftantly to make ufe of 
our oars to prevent its being driven out of the calofaro. I threw fubftances of different 
kinds into the dream. Such as were fpecifically heavier than the water, funk and ap¬ 
peared no more} thofe which were lighter remained on the furface, * but were foon 
driven out of the revolving circle by the agitation of the water. 

Though from thefe obfervations I was convinced that there was no gulph under the 
calofaro, as otherwife there would have been a whirlpool, which would have carried 
down into it the floating fubftances, I determined to found the bottom with the plum¬ 
met, and found its greateft depth did not exceed five hundred feet. I was likewife in¬ 
formed, to my no finall furprife, that beyond the calofaro, towards the middle of the 
Strait, the depth was double. 

I could not therefore but conclude from thefe fafts, that at that time there was no 
whirlpool in Charybdis. I fay at that time , fince the cafe might be very different when 
the fea was tempeffuous. I therefore made enquiry relative to this of the pilots, thofe 
efpecially who, from their tried experience, were appointed by the public to give afiift- 
ance in itorms to foreign veffels, and who had frequently feen Charybdis in its greateft 
fury. The following is the fubftance of the anfwers they gave me: 

When the current and the wind are contrary to each other, and # both in their greateft 
violence, efpecially when the fcilocco, or fouth wind, blows, the fwelling and dalhing of 
the waves within the calofaro is much ftronger, more impetuous, and more extenlive. 
It then contains three or four finall whirlpools, or even more, according to the greatnefs 
of its extent and violence. If at this time finall veffels are driven into the calofaro by 
the current or the wind, they are feen to whirl round, rode, and plunge; but are never 
drawn down into the vortex. They only fink when filled with water by the waves 
beating over them. When veffels of a larger fize are forced into it, whatever wind they 
have they cannot extricate themfelves ; their fails are ufelefs ; and after having been for 
fome time toffed about by the waves, if they are not afiifted by the pilots of the country, 
who know how to bring them out of the courfe of the current, they are furioufly driven 
upon the neighbouring fhore of the Lantema, where they are wrecked, and the greater 
part of their crews perilh in the waves *. 

If we confider maturely thefe fads, we (hall find that a great part of what has been 
written relative to Charybdis is very erroneous. We have feen how many authors, 
from Homer to the prefent time, have deferibed it as a real whirlpool, or great gulph 
revolving in itfelf, within the circumference of which fhould any mip enter it is imme¬ 
diately drawn to the centre and fwallowed up. When the current is dying away, or 
when there is no current, this defeription has no refemblance to truth—Charybdis is 

* The following’ account of the (hipwreck of a veffel in the calofaro was fent me, after my return from 
Sicily, by the Abbate Grano from Mcilina: 

“ About three weeks ago we were fpedlatora of the finking of a Neapolitan polacca in the calofaro, on 
its paffage from Puglia, laden with corn. A moft violent fouth-eafterly wind blew, and the veffel, with all 
fails fet, endeavoured to reach the harbour, {landing off from the calofaro ; but the head of the current 
from the entrance by the faro took her, and drew her impetuoufiy into it; 'where, without being able to 
make ufe of her fails, fhe remained for fome time toffed about by the waves, which at length either breaking 
over her, or opening her fidesby their furious beating, fent her to the bottom. The crew, however, and 
a part of the cargo, were faved by thefpeedy aififfance given by our mariners in two fmall barks, who had 
the courage to encounter the danger. You will perceive from this in what manner the waves may fink (hips 
in Charybdis, without the necefiuy of fuppofing a whirlpool.’* 

* then 
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then perfedly innocent, as I have been fully convinced by my own obfervations; and 
even when it is agitated and dangerous, it /till contains no incavation of gulph of the 
nature of a vortex, but merely a ftrong agitation and da/hing of its waves, which pro¬ 
duces thofe fmall whirlings of its waters, which are only accidental, and not to be feared. 
So far likewife is Charybdis from drawing to itfelf and fwallowing veflels, that it rather 
repels them and throws them to a diftance. 

This error has arifen like many others with refped to the produdions of nature. 
Homer, in relating the voyage of Ulyffes through the Strait or Medina, was the fir/t 
who deferibed Charybdis as an imtnenfe vortex which abforbs and rejects the water, 
and the /hips that approach it; exemplifying his account by the fate of fome of the com¬ 
panions of his hero, who were carried away by the whirlpool. The writers who came 
after, him, whether poets, orators, hiflorians, or geographers, have followed him in this 
defeription, without any one of them taking the pains to repair to the place and examine 
it himfelf. Even Fazello the Sicilian, who was fo induftrious in afeertaining fads, and 
whole accounts of his country are fo accurate, clearly (hews in his defeription of Cha¬ 
rybdis that he had never obferved it himfelf; and concludes his narration with the er¬ 
roneous hippofition above cited, that the things fwallowed up by Charybdis are con¬ 
veyed by fubmarine currents to the (hores of Taormina. 

Among all who have written on this fubjed, we only find Cluverius who feems, at 
leaf! at firft view, to have vifited the place, I fhall tranferibe his words : 

“ Ego fane, cum Charybdis nofeendae gratia aliquot dies Meffanas fubfifterem, et ab 
hominibus ejus loci, maxime vero nautis, non Siculis modo, fed et Belgis, Britannis et 
Galiis, qui hoc fretum frequentes navigant, diligentius earn rem feifeitarer, nihil omnino 
certi ipfis perdifeere potui, adeo fcilicet totum negotium omnibus obfeurum et incogni- 
tum erat. Tandem tamen report Charybdim, quae incolis, patriis vocabulis, dicitur 
calofaro , fub praedida ad Meffancnfem portum pharo elTe mare rapide fluens, atque in 
vortices adum : quod non rfif in ut tradlt Homerus, id eft Jingnlis diebus ter^ ab- 

forbet irtgenti gurgitc, revomitque aquas, fed quoties vehementiori fludu fretum comi- 
tatur.” 

“ I remained fome days at Medina, with a view to obtain fome information relative 
to Charybdis ; but though I made-every enquiry of the people of the place, and prin¬ 
cipally the failors, not the Sicilian only, but the Italian, Dutch, Engliih, and French, 
who frequently navigate that ftrait, I could learn nothing fatisfadory-—-fo little was 
known by them on the fubjed. At length, however, I found Charybdis, which the 
natives call Calofaro, under the light-houfe before mentioned, near the harbour, to be a 
fea rapidly flowing, and forming vortices. It docs not abforb the waters in its vaft gulph, 
and rejed them thrice in a day, as Homer tells us, but as often as the fea runs high in 
the Strait.” 

From the expreflion “I found Charybdis” we might be induced to believe that he 
made his obfervations on the fpot. It is certain, however, that he does not explicitly 
tell us fo: and when treating of a phenomenon of which he was fo anxious to obtain an 
accurate knowledge, which he could not procure even from the Meflinefe failors, it is 
ftrongly to be prefumed that he would not have fuppretled a circumftance of that im¬ 
portance. As ChaTybdis mfty be feen from the ihore, if he only went thither, and 
turned his eyes towards it, he might with truth aflert he had difeovered it. The other 
adjunds to his account, that Charybdis is a rapid fea, and that it abforbs and rejeds the 
water in a ftorm, convince me that he had not a juft idea of it, but fatisfied himfelf with 
the old tradition concerning Charybdis. 
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It may be obfervcd that the fituation of Charybdis, as it has been hitherto deferibed, 
does not exactly agree with that affigned it by Homer. Let us refer to the poet, 'ihe 
goddefs Circe gives the following directions to Ulyfles, with refpeCt to the navigation of 
the Strait of Medina : 

*Ol Js 5uw <rx O'TtXoi, o fj.iv OVfOtVOV «X»VS» . . . . 

a<o iT«\cy y^jxfjLxXuti^M Q$'JC<tw 9 • 

llXnriov atWviXvv xiv ■ 

Ta> J iv 'fftvjo,- *®rn fvA\'*rt TcOrXA'-', 

Ta? Xafv£ 2 i; IIcM. ODV6S. XII. 

High o’er the main two rocks exalt their brow .... 

Clofe by, a rock of lefs enormous height 

Breaks the wild waves, and forms a dangerous (freight, 

Full on its crown a fig’s green branches rife, 

And (hoot a leafy forell to the (kies j 
Beneath, Charybdis holds her boifi’rous reign 

Midd roaring whirlpool’, and abforbs the main. Pope. 

The firft of the rocks here mentioned by Homer is Scylla, which he describes at 
length ; and near the other, according to this poet, Charybdis is fituated. The diltance 
from one of thefe rocks to the other is an arrow’s flight, y.al y.iv <hdrEie-oa?, which docs 
not at all accord with the prefent fituation of Scylla. How are wc to explain this dis¬ 
agreement ? Shall we fay that Homer, availing himfelf of the licence in which poe s are 
indulged, has fpoken hyperbolically ? I know not whether the connoifleurs in poetry 
will permit fuch a licence. Or (hall we fuppofe that Charybdis was once much nearer 
to Scylla ; but that in a long feries of ages, it has changed its place and removed under 
Medina ? Such a fuggeition might perhaps be favourably received, if in remote times 
any confiderable change had taken place in the Strait; but we know not of any ; and 
it is not probable that a change lb remarkable as the removal of Charybdis from its 
place, would have been palled over .in liltncc by Sicilian writers. Within the prefent 
century, it is true, this Strair, of which lb much has been faid, has become narrower, as 
wc Ihall fee in Chap. XXIX.; but at the fame time we know that long before this 
event Charybdis was fituated where it is at prefent. 'I he ancient an l uninterrupted 
tradition of the Mcdinefe refpetding this fad is confirmed by the authority of the molt 
celebrated Italian, Latin, and Greek writers.—Fazello tells us, “ Charybdis ex pane 
Sicilian, paulo fupra Meifanam;”—“ Charybdis is fituated on tne fide ut Siciiy, a little 
beyond Medina.—Ovid fays, 

“ Ilinc ego dum muter, vel me Zanclxa Charybdis 
JDevorct i ' 

“ I.et dire Charybdis in Zanclacan feas 
Devour tne if I change !” 

And it is well known that Zancle was the ancient name of Meffana, now Medina. 
Tzetzes in Ly’cophrmi fays, TI Xa^-.Coif ■srepi M ;<rni/r,y tri ,—“ Charybdis is fituated near 
Medina.”—Strabo likewife, after having mentioned Medina, proceeds, AuxpJla. n! 
XctfdJ. ■, uiapop trs-y njf troAtxf, o t,i ■sropS/j.x —“ Charybdis is feen in the Strait a little 
before we reach the city.” Several other writers might be cited to the fame purpofe. 

From all thefe reafons and hillorical teflimonles we mull then conclude that Homer 
was not exa£t with refpeCt to the fituation of Charybdis; no t can it be a great offence 
to lay that, in this pafiage of his long poem he has certainly nodded. The accuracy of 
leveral of his deferiptions of various places in Sicily cannot be denied. It is fuch that 
we mull either fuppofe that he had himfelf travelled in thofc parts, as is the opinion of 
many; or at lealt that he had procured very faithful and circumdantial information 
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from others. Of this the rocks of Scylla are an example. But as tn the fuppofed 
whirlpool of Charybdis and its fituation, I think we may venture to affirm lie never law 
it himfclf, and that the accounts he had received of it led him into error. 

We will now enquire what foundation there is for the faying which became proverbial, 
that “ he who endeavours to avoid Charybdis, daffies upon Scylla;” and which was 
applied by the ancients to thole who, while they fought to ffiuu one evil, fell into a 
worfe. 

On this fubjeft I likewife made enquiries of the Meffinefe pilots above mentioned, and 
to what better mailers could 1 apply for the elucidation of fetch a proverb? They told 
me that this misfortune, though not always, yet frequently happens, unlefs proper.mea- 
fures are taken in time to prevent if. If a fhipbe extricated from the fury of Charybdis, 
and carried by a ftrong fouthcrly wind along the Strait, towards the northern entrance, 
it will pafs out fafely ; but fhould it meet with a wind in a nearly oppofite direction, it 
will become the fport of both thefe winds, and, unable to advance or recede, be driven 
in a middle courfe between their two directions, that is to fay, full upon the rock of 
Scylla, if it be not immediately affifted by the pilots. They added, that in thei'e hurri¬ 
canes aland wind frequently rifes, which defeends from a narrow pafs in Calabria, and 
increafcs the force with which the ffiip is impelled towards the rock. 

Before I began to write on Scylla and Charybdis, I perufed the greater part of the 
ancient authors who have written on the fubjecl. 1 obferve that they almolt all repre- 
fent thefe difa.lrous places in the mofl gloomy and terrifying colours, as continually the 
feene of tempeds and fhipwrccks. Thefe terrors and this deflru&ion, however, they 
are far from exhibiting in the prefent times ; it rarely happening that any ffiips are loft 
in this channel, either becaufe their pilots potfels the knowledge requifite for their pre- 
fervation, er becaufe they apply for the neceflary affiflance. Whence then arifes this 
great difference between ancient times and the prefent ? Can we fuppofe that Scvlla and 
Charybdis have changed their nature and become lefs dangerous ? With refpect to the 
former, vve have fecn that this hypothecs is contBulifted by fad, Scylla (fill remaining 
fuch as it was in the time of Homer ; and with regard to the latter, from the Strait of 
Medina becoming narrower, Charybdis mull be at prefent more to be feared than for¬ 
merly, as it is well known that an arm, channel, or fir ait of the fea is the more dan¬ 
gerous in proportion as it is narrow. I am rather of opinion that this difference arifes 
from the improvement of the art of navigation, which formerly in its infancy dared not 
launch into the open fea, but only creep along the ffiore, as if holding it with its hand— 

“ Alter remus aquas, alter tibi ratat arenas, 

Tutus ei is ; medio maxima tuiba ir.ari.” Fkopkrt. lib. iii. 

“ To tliun the dangers of the ocean, fiveep 

't he lands with one oar, and with one the deep.’* 

But time, fludy, and experience have rendered her more mature, better informed, 
and more courageous; fo that ffie can now pafs the widell feas, brave the mofl violent 
tempcfls, and laugh at the fears of her childhood. 

To exemplify and fupport the probability of this opinion, it will not be nccefiary to 
recur to the early and rude ages; much more modem times will furniffi us with fuffi- 
cient proofs. 1 hat part of the Adriatic which feparates Venice from Rovigno in Iflria, 
is certainly not the moft propitious fea to navigators. The danger of being hurried in 
fix hours from one ffiore to the other, and there flranded ; the frequency of violent 
winds which prevail there; the (hallows and fand-banks which break the waves, and 
render them wild and irregular, may certainly caufa fome ferious reflection in thofe who 
embark to make the paflage. So lata as the laft century, the ffiipwrecks in this fea 
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were fo numerous, and had fo terrified the people of Rovigno, that when any one was 
obliged by urgent bufinefs or any other caufe to go to Venice, he confidered himfelf as 
more likely to die than live, and if he was the father of a family, ufed to make his will 
before he embarked. The Advocate Conftantini, a native of that country, and a man 
of learning and ingenuity, told me when I was there, that he had read more than one 
of thefe teilaments, depofited among the public archives. 

But at prefent I will not fay it is a diverfion or pleafure to make this paflage, fince, 
as ftorrns are not unfreauent, it is neceffary to be cautious; but ferious accidents rarely 
happen. I have myfelf three times made it without meeting with any caufe of alarm. 
To what can this difference be attributed but to the improvement of the nautical art ? 
Befides that the mariners of Rovigno were not then fo expert in the management of 
their veffels as at prefent; they made ufe of certain barks or fo improper a conftru&ion, 
as I was affured by the above-mentioned Conftantini, that it was impoftible they fhould 
long refill the violence of the fea. Thofe, on the contrary, that have been built fince 
that time, being of a broad and flat figure, and very folid, are capable of withftanding 
the moft furious ftorrns. They are there called bracere> and are in great reputation in all 
the neighbouring countries. We here find a part of the fea,in which veffels were formerly 
fo frequently wrecked, and which could not be traverfed but at the rilk of life, now 
deprived of all its terrors, and rendered eafily paffable, merely by the improvements 
made in the art of navigation. 

As a farther and ftill more convincing proof that the dangers of Charybdis and Scylla, 
though in themfelves the fame that they anciently were, have been diminilhed, and the 
dread they infpired removed, by the rapid advances to perfection which this art has 
made in modern times, I fliall adduce an example in another fea no lefs an objeCt of 
terror from tempefls and Ihipwrecks, I mean the Cape of Good Hope, called the Stormy 
Cape by the firu difeoverer, and by the mariners of thofe times the Raging Lion. How 
dreadful were the dangers of this place, where the two oceans defeending down the 
oppofite fides of Africa met and ci'afhed together; where contending winds, whofe 
power was greater in the boundlefs ocean ; where mountainous waves, rocks, and whirl¬ 
pools threatened inevitable definition! What preparations, what caution, were thought 
neceffary for the fhip which was to make this dangerous paflage ! Able pilots who had 
frequently made the voyage; marts and yards fecured by additional ropes; a large 
fupply of fails and cables, thicker and ftronger than ufual; and a double rudder, that 
in cafe one fhould be damaged, there might be another to a 61 . The mariners were to 
be faftened to their polls by ftrong ropes; the paflengers Ihut down below, and the 
deck left clear for the crew, a number of whom flood with hatchets in their hands, ready 
to cut away the malls Ihould it be neceffary. The guns were flowed in the hold as 
ballaft, and the port-holes, windows, and every kind of aperture, carefully doled. 
Such were the precautions taken in the laft century on doubling the Cape of Good 
Hope; but how few of them are now neceffary to perform this voyage in perfe£t 
fafety! Of this I have had the fatisfadfcion to be' certified by an Engliln gentleman, 
Mr. Macpherfon, with whom I had the pleafure of converfing, in Pavia, in July 1790, 
and who had twice doubled this' Cape in his voyages to India; a gentleman of great 
refpeftability for his information, for the various long voyages he has made, and the 
honourable employments he has held. 

The facility with which this paflage may now be made, wherefore the confequence 
of the perfe&ion to which the art of navigation has arrived ; and the fame we may con 
elude with refpe£l to Charybdis and Scylla, which at prefent hawynothihg terrible but 
the name, to thofe who pafs them with the requifite precautions *. 

• The minute ohjedts of the concluding chapters are of little confluence. 
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EARTHQUAKES IN CALABRIA ULTRA; 

WHICH HAPPENED IN THE YEAR MDCCI.XXXIII. 

By the Commander 

DEODATUS DE DOLOMIEU. 

[Tranflattd from one of tlie very few Copie» publifhed at Rotne in 1784O 


DEDICATED TO DE DASTERIB DU SA1LLANT, COMMANDER OF MALTA. 

I MIGHT adorn this dedication with the name of fome of the great on earth, make 
difplay of their pompous titles, their imaginary virtues; I prefer that of my friend, a 
friend of twenty years ftanding, whofe title to eulogy this circumftance will Itamp. 
May he deign to accept kindly this public acknowledgement of my attachment. 

The Chev. DEODATUS DE DOLOMIEU. 


TREFACE. 

THE prevalence of contrary winds detaining me on the {bores of Calabria Ultra 
during the whole of the months of February and March 1784, and obliging me in 
fuccelfion to touch at almofi: all the towns in its weftern Ihores, I was enabled to 
make incurfions into this unfortunate province; hail time to examine all its ruins, and 
witnefs the extent of its misfortune. My inclination for lithology induced me to pay 
attention to the nature of its foil, and the compofition of its mountains, and what I 
now prefent is the refult of my refearches. I have colle&ed principal fads alone, fuch 
as local derangements will attefl: for years to come, and which for centuries may con¬ 
tinue of intereft to the ftudent of nature. Qther details form no part of my plan. I 
fhall neither give a circumllantial journal of the earthquakes nor a itatement of the po¬ 
pulation and lofs at each feveral place. For this I Ihould have only to copy previous ac¬ 
counts, and my intention is not to make a great book, or to repeat what others have 
faid before. I adhere to that chiefly which has been fomewhat negle&ed, that is to fay, 
the explaining the nature of the foil, and deducing, therefrom the principal phenomena 
which accompanied the fhocks. I have yet further for object to do away that idea of 
fomething miraculous to which preceding accounts may have given birth, relating moun¬ 
tains to have dalhed againfl each other, entire fields to have been tranfported to a con- 
fiderable diftance from their former fife, or thrown from one to the other fide of the 
valley, &c. fads, not wide of truth, which mud appear highly extraordinary divefted 
of their local circumftances, but which a knowledge of the foil will fhew to be natural 
enough. I venture a theoretic opinion alfo which appears to me very probable, but to 
which I do not attach an importance equal to that of an exack knowledge of the fads 
whence it is deduced. I fay very little of Meflina, or Sicily. In the account afforded 
by M. L’AlIimand the French Conful is given every thing of confequence relative to 
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the deftruction of that city, vvhofe fate, dreadful as it was, is however no wife compa¬ 
rable to that of the towns of the plain of Calabria. 

A multitude of details which I have omitted may be fecn in different relations pub- 
lilhed at Naples, particularly in that of Dotlor Vivenzio. But fads, interefting to the 
naturalifl, are there extremely rare, and indeed the work appears to be written (like 
many others on the l'ubjed) father to flrcngthen the theory which aferibes earthquakes 
to eledricity, than to give any description of the phenomena whicli accompanied the 
deftrudion of Calabria. 

The account of Sir William Hamilton is the perception of a good obferver, who had 
but a few inftants to fpare for examination on his trip to Calabria. 

Had the commiffioners fent by the Academy of Naples to Calabria thought fit to pub- 
yfii the refult of their refearches, I fhould have fupprefl'ed this differtation, fince aifur- 
cdly I could have no room to add any thing to the obfervations which they ought to have 
made. 

I have added in notes fome particulars, which, though uneffential to the objed of the 
differtation, may yet feem to make the text more eafy of comprehenfion ; they contain 
moreover fome fads interefting in other points of view. 

I was accompanied by the Chevalier de Godechart, a young man full of zeal, ardour, 
and fenfibiiity. He was of much utility to me in my ferutiuy, the fatigues attendant on 
which he fhared with me with great patience and refolution. 


DISSERTATION, &c. 

// tempefiate not vindicant pertut ; nimlorvm vim efftfam el fne Jine catlentet aiptat, lethi propellant: fuRentes non- 
fequitur incemHum .* adverfus tonitrua el minat eie'i, fubtetramt demus el defojfi in ahum fpecus remedia funt. In 
pejlilen'ia mutarc fede rial. Nullum malum fine tfji'gio efl. Hoc ma'um htijfime patel inevitabile , avidum. pnb.ice 
noxium. Non enim domos fglum, aul fumiliaf, aut urbes fingulas haufit, fid gentet tot as, refnmcfque fibvertit *. 

Seneca, Qmtft. Natur. Lib. VI. 

O F all deftrudivc fcourges earthquakes are the mod dreadful, themoft calculated to 
fpread terror and conftemation wherever they are felt. Nature, convulfed, feems 
tending to deftrudion, the world towards an end. Similar to the el.'dric fliock whicli 
ftrikes ere the thunders be heard to warn of the threatened harm, earthquakes (hake, 
overthrow, and deftroy, without any thing foretelling their approach, without an inftant’s 
time to avoid the impending danger f. Animals, even the tnoft ftupid among them, have 
an advantage denied to man, a foreboding of thefe fatal events; their inftind, or their 
l'enfcs more delicate than ours, by imprefiions of which we have no conception, admo- 
nilh them fome feconds beforehand, when, by their cries and impatience, they (hew 
their inquietude and dread J. Yet would a fimilar capacity at all times enable man to 

place 

* Ports fecure us from dorms, the flickering roof from (hower-effufing clouds and the continued torrent; 
fire follows not who fly ; caves outlet ground, grots dug below the waves, fliicld from the bolts and threaten¬ 
ing (hafts of heaven ; the plague is avoided by a change of place s for every ill lefule there i< a remedy : tlii 1 
wideft fpreads inevitable it;, avidity, and general its harm. For not only docs it dellroy houfes, families, or 
lingle towns, it overturns whole nation t, and lays whole regions waftc. 

-J- 'Ihc deftru&ive (hock of the 5th of February was hidden, inftantane^ls j nothing foretold, nothing an¬ 
nounced its happening ; it fliook and ovet.urncd at once, hnr allowed of time to fly. 

$ The prefcience of animals of the appioaeh of earthquakes is a lingular phenomenon, and is the moic 
furprijing to us from.our ignorance by w hat fenfe they receive the intimation. It ii common to all fpecic-, 
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place himfelf in fafety ? No, not the quickeft flight, the ftrongeft * or the flighted and 
lead elevated building, not all the precautions of human forefight could Ihield him from 
the threatened death. In the midft of his flight he is fwallowed by the gaping earth f; 
the ground on which is built his gorgeous palace, or his humble cot, is either funk in 
an abyfs, or carried away to a didance, entirely overthrown; now a mountain flips 
from its bafe and loads it with its ruin; and now the valleys clofe and give it burial. 
The lofs of his property, although the whole thould go, the lofs of his family, his friends, 
nay death itfelf is not the greated ill he has to dread. Interred alive beneath a heap 
of ruins, which yet break not the vault above his head where he has fought afylurn, he 
is. condemned to die of hunger and madnefs J, curfing his friends and family, whole 
indifference he accufes, and tardinefs to a Aid: unwilling they have (hared a fimilar 
(ate§, unknowing that thofe who furvivc this almod general catadrophe attempt in vain to 
rtleafe him from the piles with which he is overwhelmed. They hear his voice, his 

cries. 


particularly dogs, geefe, and domcftic fowls. The bowlings of the dogs in the ftiocts of Medina were fo 
violent, that they were ordtred to be kdled. Duting eclipfes animals evince a neatly fimiinr inquietude ; 
on the annular eclipfe of the fun in 1764. the agitation and cries of domellic animals continued for a gr<: ,t 
part of the time, notwithftanding its light was no more diminifhed by it, than it would have been by the i.t- 
terpufition of a dark, thick cloud : the difference of the heat of the atmofphere was. fcarcely fenfiMe. Wti.it 
impreflion then can animals have of the nature of the body which eclipfes the fun ? How arc they able to 
divine that it is a different circumlhtnce from the fun’s being veiled by a cloud which intercepts the light ? 

* Part of the misfortunes rf Medina are attributable to the want of fclidity in the buildings ; the ruin of 
this town was promoted a long time before by the earthquakes which at different times fince 1693 had fin ken 
and loofened all the houfes ; and the want of population and means of reparation. A new convent folidiy 
conftruftcd in the middle of the town fuffertdno injury. But in Calahr a nothing was capable of refilling 
tiie violence of the (hocks. The handfome convent of Benedifiines at Soriano, rebuilt with equal magnifi¬ 
cence and folidily after the earthquakes of 16^9, was nearly 1 levelled with the ground ; notwithflandir.g, for 
the purpofe of avoiding the fame fate it experienced at that period, (an epoch ftmilarly difallrous to Ca¬ 
labria,) the walls were made extremely thick, and the foundations peculiarly good, and of excellent ma¬ 
terials. • ‘ 

f A number of peafants belonging to the plain of Calabria flying acrofs the country weteing ulphed iit 
large eliafms, which opened under their feet, and difappeared: 

Infupcr tonitrua fub ptdibus bint air pus. 

I A fourth part of the vi&ims of the earthquake of February jth, who were buried alive under the 
crumbled ruins of their buildings, would have furvived if they bad been promptly fiiccoured. But in fitch 
a general difafter there was a want of hands, every one was occupied with his own misfot tunes or thofe of his 
family, and paid no attention to indifferent perfons. At one inllant the moll affc&ing inftances of dial 
and conjugal affedlion, even to the extent of lelf-devotion, were evhibited, and afts of cruelty and atrocity 
which make humanity fhndder. Whillt here you faw a mother with difltevelled hair, and coveted over with 
blood, haftut to the It ill undulating fpot where a falling beam had ftrock her infant from her aims, there a 
bewildered littlband braving death itfelf in fearch of a darling fpoufe; at the fame time might bt fecn monflers 
dafhing forwards in midft of the tottering walls, featlefs of every danger, trampling beneath their feet the 
half intetred bodies of men who claimed their fttccour in their way, to fatisfy their blind cupidity, by the 
plunder of the houfes of the rich. They ftripped the living bodies of fuch unfortunate beings as would 
even have repaid with ufury their charitable aid. I lodged at VoWJltna in the hut of a gentleman who was 
interred beneath the ruins of his houfc, his body immured, his legs aloft in the air. His own fervant, in 
lieu of affording him afliflattcc, after taking the filvcr buckles from his flioes, ran off with his booty. For 
the moll part,, the lower order of people in Calabtia evinced incredible depravity in midft of all the horrors 
ol the earthquake. The greater part of die farming-men were in the fields upon the (hock of the $th of 
February taking place } they immediately rufhed to the towns itill fmothered in the dull otcafioned by their 
recent fall: they flew to them, not ,to give affiftance, not from any fentimeut of humanity excited by fuch 
di t'adful circumftances, butplunder. 

§ I have.converted with a great number of perfons dug from the t ttitts in the different towns 1 vifited, all of 
v horn fancied their houfes the only ones that had fuffered, having no idea of the extent of the deftru&ion, and 
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cries, the bulk of ruin refills their efforts, and Hinders his liberation *. They are un¬ 
able to afford him the flighted comfort, and to th^very lalt does he preferve the atrocious, 
the heart rending idea, that all his friends on earth were only wretches and mod un¬ 
grateful monders. But when fire joins its ravage to that of the quivering earth, to 
what new horror then is he not fubjedt ? By flow degrees it gains the fallen beams and 
ciiiUrcnt wood-work of the ruined buildings; it reaches him at lad ; penned in the fatal 
fpot, ail effort fruitlefs to avoid his fate, he perilhes the death of facrilegious criminals 
and regicidesf, and curfes with apparent reafon a dedipy which confounds, with the 
guilty, the innocent. 

Such neverthelefs was the fate of a part of the vidtims of the earthquake of 1783. 
Who then without Juddering can contemplate the difaders of Calabria? Who with¬ 
out a tear behold the fined country in nature ravaged with unexampled fury by earth¬ 
quakes? Who in flnrt contemplate the file of towns where even the ground on which 
they [food has difappeared, and the pofition of which was only to be determined by the 
objects with which it was furrounded. Such arc die fird ideas that occur to thofe travel¬ 
ling through Calabria Ultra; fuch *he fenfations l experienced at every dep I took on 
vifiting this unfortunate prove ce in .he months of February anil March 1784; fuch 
indeed are the impredions which prevent our conf: lerin objedls with ludicicnt delibe¬ 
ration to examine into effedls and thence afeend to carles, the dudent of nature 


wondered at the uelay of idfiftance- A woman in the borough of Cincoj :ni!i was found alive on the feventli 
day after the cataftrophe. Two children near her had perifhed of hunger, and already were in a (late of 
putrefaction. One reclined on its mother’s thigh had infcCtcd the place of con' it fo as to ocinfinn it t > 
putiify. Number;, were buried for three, four, and live days; I law hem, (poke f , and (pie Hi one d th*",i 
refpefting their fenfations in this terrible predicament. Of all the phyfu ' ev'ts they endured the molt 
dreadful to them was third. The fir il exprefiion manifelled by animals alfo, fome of which were rcitore i 
to light after a fad of fifty days, was want of drink ; tlieit tid'd war. infat ‘ ’hie. Several pci tons thus huri.d 
alive fupported their misfortun? with unexampled condatic), a co. {fancy of which one fivmld think hum ;n 
nature, hut from complete ItupefaCf ion of the-intelk£lual 'acuities, could not be capable. A pretty woman 
of Opfiilo, but nineteen years of age, was at that irritant mar her t'me ; (ht was butied beneath the turns for 
the {paceof thirty hours and, being extric.eed by htr hudwnd, was tied' -ted a tew hours after as lately at 
as if nothing had happened. I vilited her hut, and ami .g a 1 tmber of quellions, I allied what were her 
thoughts at the time. — “ / sv.hVk/,” was her uply. 

• In many towns it happened that •'ircnts and faithful fervants, in fearcli of perfons dear to them could 
hear their moans, could recogntV - the. voices, were certain of tire fpot where they were buried ; yet could 
lint fi’ccour tln-m. The piled mats refilled all their llrcnglh, and made of no avail their zeal and efforts. In 
r.iin did they implore another’s aid ; their groans, their tears, weie lii’encd to by none. Strttehed on the 
ruins, they wett feen invoking death to releufe their relations from their horrid lituation, invoking it for 
themfelves, as the only alleiiation of theie mifery. Yet even this comfort was denied them, as at times for 
days toget. .r they heard the moans of he wretched, buried beneath their feet. 

Whole families were overwhelmed together, without a fingle individual efcaping ; in fuch cafes the tombs 
were trampled on where they'were inhumed alive, their voices were difliiiguiuted, yet would not their fate 
excite a fingle tear. At Ttrra No Ja, four Auguftine monks, who had taken refuge iu a vaulted faerilly, 
the arch of which fupported the immenfe ruins with which it was overwhelmed, made their cries heard from 
amidlt the piled heap, for the fpace of four days ever ; hut one of the convent was fared, and of what avail 
were the llrength of ohe to reriiove the quantity of rubbifii which b'uried his companions ? By degrees their 
voices died away, and fcveral days after their foil, bodies were found clafped in each others arms. 

More than half the vi&ims crufhed by the fall of Terra Nova remained amid the ruins, and when 1 parted 
by them on the 20th Feb. 17S4, they exhaled a mod infupportable and infectious flench. 

f When all the buildings of the town of Opbido were levelled by the mod violent (hocks and elevation* 
of the earth, the wood-work of part of the buildings overturned fucceflivcly caught fire ; hence it became 
Unpuflible to forward any fuccour, and mod of fuch as might have been faved'from the ruins were made a 
prey to the flames. Twenty nuns of the order of St. Clair were difeovered calcined beneath the wreck of 
their convent. 
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mufl be on his guard againfl: thefe attacks of fenfibility as well as againft the warpings of 
bis imagination to enable him to fee no more in the origin of the misfortunes oi a mul¬ 
titude of families, and the deftrudtion of forty thoufand of his fellow creatures, than a 
flight effort of nature and to qualify him to (trip the various relations of all thole dil- 
figuroments with which they have been clothed by terror and fuperflition. 

Hiftory makes no mention of any earthquake the fhocks of which were fo violent, the 
t-ffe&s fo deftrudive, as thofe which defolatcd Calabria in the year 1.783. This pheno¬ 
menon Angular enough is fufficiently impofing to filtered the ftudent of nature, even' 
when (tripped of the marvellous in which it has been drolled in previous relations ; and 
will be bed explained by fewed words. The fhocks were extremely violent f ; this is an 
indisputable fad. They produced in Calabria Ultra effeds, conlcquential in thenifelves- 
upon regarding local circumdances; this is a fecond truth which may require farther 
elucidation, and which I fhall endeavour to render equally evident wiih the former, in 
deft.rihing the natute of the fr.il and the country on which ir exerted its greated violence. 
*1 hence (ball l deduce the reafnnwhy certain towns were alinod wholy exempt from the 
general fcourge, notwithftanding they wore comprehended within the (pace under which 
its flrongell eflorts were exhibited, near the center where the mod violent {hocks wen? 
felt; why other towns adjoining them remain but heaps of ruins; and why again others 
leave behind them no trace of their exiflence. 

I he fhocks ol the earthquake in Calabria however violent were experienced on a 
fpace by no means great, and appear to have had a local caufe. Its limits were the 
extremity of Calabria Citra on the one fide; eaftward it exercifed no great ravage be¬ 
yond Cape Column-; nor wedward beyond the town of Amanthea. Medina is the only 
town in Sicily which participated the difafters of the continent; and if beyond this town 
any flight occiliations were felt, they were no other thantherefultof a trivial revulfion. 
Ihe fpace, therefore, on \vh : ch this terrible fcourge difplayed itlelf, was-a length of thirty 
leagues by the whole breadth of Calabria. Within this fpace, all places felt not equally 
the (hocks, nor fullered all the fame definition. The variety of the conftquences of this 
earthquake was as great as the diverfity of pofitions. All did not receive fimilar fhocks, 
and thefe effeds remain inexplicable with thofe unacquainted with the nature of the foil 
and local circumdances. 

Calabria Ultra, in its lower part, may be regarded as a pcninfula terminating Italy, 
formed by the indentation of the oppofite gulphs of Squilacci and Sant Eupbemia. It is 

* An effort hut little more violent on the part of nature might have proved fufficient to eanfe a general 
entailrophe. to change entirely the prefent lace of things, to plunge in eternal oblivion theprefent age. ami 
ages gone before, to annihilate all monuments of the arts and feicnces of man, and biing back human na¬ 
ture to its moft early infancy. We calculate the tffefts of nature fiom our means alone ; {he appears to us 
ttrnble, and clad in all her might on diverging from any of thofe laws to which we rate her fubjeft, and by 
which to our vifion (lit feems to be influenced. Yet what to her, compared with the globe, is the fpace of 
a dozen of leagues ? what indeed with regard to the folar fyllem were the entire mutation of our conti- 
nents? How many the general revolutions which the globe has experienced that we inhabit! How 
often has it changed its form 1 On all fides we difeover veltiges of its revolutions and cataftrophcs ; our 
imagination, which cannot embrace the whole of them, is loll in the gulph of time, before the date of hif- 
tory He who firft conceived that the ocean had changed Its bed ; that is to fay, that formerly an order 
of things exifted the reverfe of their prefent (late, imagined that he had advanced a highly bold opinion : 
our globe however may have experienced twenty fimilar changes. The fuppoiition of one alone explains 
nothing. We trample in fecurity on the wreck of, poffibly, a dozen of former worlds; yet fhudder if na¬ 
ture vary the leaft from her geneml plan. 

f The (hocks were fo violent that men on the level plain were thrown down by them. Trees, fupporred 
by their trunks, bent even to the earth and touched it with their tops. Numbers were torn up by the 
roots, and others broken (hort to the ground. 
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traverfecl by a prolongation of the Appennines, which, defcribing a fpecies of arch, ter¬ 
minate at Cape Dell Ami, oppofite to Taormina in Sicily, and fronting the Neptunian 
mountains, which, notwithftanding the channel which feparates them, may be looked 
upon as a continuance of the fame chain, being of fimilar nature, and running apparently 
in the fame direction. Below the gulph of Sant Euphemia a ridge of the Appennines 
leaves the principal chain, extends almod at right angles in a wdlern direction, forms 
the vaft promontory terminated by Capes Zambnnc and Vaticano, and enclofes the gulph 
of Stmt Euphemia. Another ridge proceeds in a fimilar direction below the immenfe 
mount Afpramot , and ends at the point of land called Pczzo, which jetting out oppofite 
to Medina, inclofes on one fide the narrow channel called El Faro. The fort of baton 
formed by thefu mountains is what is called the plain of Calabria, or of Monte I .cone, 
and mod commonly The Plain alone. T his name canfes a falfe idea, for the foil inciof.d 
within this {pace is neither even nor horizontal, as its title teems to indicate, but of un¬ 
equal furface, and is traverfed by vallies and deep ravines. PoffvVA^ ha deCipywiUon. w.\'j 
1 d in mnfudiltin&ioil to the lofty mountains by whicii it is incloled. The fur- 
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fchoerle (hornblend); fragments thereof are met with in the ruins of Terra nova , Oppido, 
and Santa Chri/iina. Thefe mountains are very fteep, their fummits bare, and many 
of them inacceilible. They wear that appearance of age and degradation fo commonly 
obferved in mountains of the fame defcription: at their bafe, which is prolonged, have 
been fucceflively depofited, to a very great depth, layers of quartzy fand, galena, grey 
and white clay, and grains of feltfpar and mica proceeding from the decompofition of 
the granite; the whole mingled with (hells, and marine fragments. This mafs of mat* 
tens, which have no connexion with each other, and are without confidence, appears to 

be a depofit of the fea, which driven by the weftern wind beat againft the foot of thefe 
mountains at a period much anterior to the prefent order of things, frittered off certain 
particles from the rock, and brought with it from its undulating motion fome others from 
dillances very remote. 

This depofit, at ftrft. horizontal, from north to fouth and Inclined from eaft to well, 
as appears by the direction of the ftrata afterwards received a new furface, either owing 
to currents of the fea itfelf, or torrents from the mountains, and was formed into 
the fucceflion of hills, valleys, and plains, which, reclining on each other, terminate 
in a low Hi ore on the margin of the fea. The progrefs and the fpoils of vegetation, 
and other caufes with which I am unacquainted, have clothed this moveable bafe with 
a ftratum of vegetable earth, argillaceous, black, or reddilh, very ftrong, very tenacious, 
and from two to four or five feet in thicknefs. This kind of outward bark gives a de¬ 
gree of folidity to the foil which is additionally bound together by the numerous roots of 
trees growing on its furface. Thefe roots penetrate to a great depth in fcarch of that 
humidity always contained in the lower part of the fand. 

This part of Calabria is watered by dreams from the upper mountains, well reple- 
nifhed in winter and fpring, and which after rain or the thawing of fnoiv precipitate 
thcmfelves in torrents through the plain. Then do they bear away before them what¬ 
ever they meet in their way, and when once they have made themlelves a furrow through 
the vegetable earth, they eafily work a paflage in. a foil which can make no refinance. 
Thus they make ravines of an extreme depth, at times fix hundred feet, but the fides 
always remain fteep and almoft perpendicular, on 'account of the fuperior ftratum of 
earth te/Tilated by the roots of trees, preventing the mafs beneath from f orming a Hoping 
bank. The whole country therefore is cut in furrows, and gorges of great or finailer 
depth and width, in which fmall rivers run whofc tributary waters form the two rivers 
Metramo and Petrazzo. Thefe fall into the fea at a fliort dillance from each other, 
flowing through the lower part of the plain, of which they continually increale tbs ex- 
tent by the depofits they form at their mouth. Their banks, which are exceedingly 
fertile, and are fufccptible of irrigation, are yet not the beft cultivated part of this beauti¬ 
ful country ; they arc uniuhabitablc from the bad quality of the air. 

This change effefted by water has produced two confequences. In the firft place it 
has formed a vaft. number of gorges and valleys, wb\cb bavc parceWed. out awd. d'mded. 
the ancient foil. Some of thefe valleys are i'ufceptible of cultivation ; others ftill are 
infertile, owing to their being covered by the floods of each fucceeding year with a new 
depofit of fand, gravel, and different dilapidations of the upper ground. Almoft all of 
them are increased by very lofty efcarpments refembling walls; fome of them, having 
acquired a degree of dope, are covered with trees which add to their folidity; none 
however have inclination fufficient to fuftain their load on a bafe proportionate to the 
height. Such parts of the ancient plain as have not been affected by the torrents, re¬ 
main above thefe valleys and form flats, the elevation of which is uniformly the fame, 
the dimenlions various; conftantly are they interfered by the ravines 1 have deferibed. 
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Some of thefe flats, perfectly infulated, rofemble thofe calcareous mountains with flat tops 
which are frequently found in plains, the ftrata in which corresponded with thofe of the 
reft in their vicinity. Nature might, by a violent motion of its waves in the body of 
waters which form the fea, have anciently effected the fame operation on calcareous 
maffes, then much fofter than what they are at prefent, as now before our eyes on the 
fandy plains of Calabria. 

This part of Calabria -of winch I have afforded a flight fketch is by much the richeft, 
not only from the extreme fertility of its foil, but from the great variety of its produc¬ 
tions*. It is likewife the mod peopled. An itntnenfe number of cities, towns, and 
villages arc fpread over its furface: many of them were (ituated on the flopes at the foot 
of the great chain, fume on thofe flat elevations which the torrents had refpeded, and 
which 1 have before deferibed ; others again on fmall inclined plains, which have a view- 
of the fea at .confiderable diftance. There are but two maritime towns, Palmi and Bay- 
nara. The inhabitants generally fele&ed elevated fituations, in order to have the ad¬ 
vantage of a more healthy, a more pleafant fituation, and a more extended profpeCt. 
Many of thefe towns, however, that they might not be too far from the water which 
flowed into the vallies, were eftablifficd near the efcarptnent on the brink of the ravines. 
This fituation was the caufe of the Angular circumftance which accompanied their 
ruin. 

The tnafs of the branch of the Appetinincs, which, as I have noticed, extend at a 
right angle and form a promontory terminated by Capes Zambrone and Vaticano, as 
well as its bafe is granite, but not always naked. It is entirely bare on the efcarpments 
which line the coaft bow eon Capes Zambrone and Vaticano; there it is in enormous 
maffes, in which 1 have never been able to difeover either ftrata or l'ymmetrical order. 
This granite is exceedingly hard ; its granite and component parts are the fame as thofe 
of the mountains which occupy the bottom of the plain. On them are vilible large pa- 
rallelopipedal ftairs, produced by a confufed cryftallization occafioned by fome lbrt of 
precipitation f. 

This promontory, which l fliall call Tropica, on account of the town built below it 
between the two capes, draws back from its bafe towards its fuinmit, and prefents four 
fmall plains prolonged from one cape to the other in terraces, like the feats of an amphi¬ 
theatre, and feparated by fteep flopes. Here you diftinguifli the gradation of the matter 
of which the body of the mountain is compofed. Solid granite forms the firft ter- 

* It is irnpoflihle to form an adequate idea of the altonifhing fertility of Calabria, particularly of that 
part called The P/iiin. The Helds, covered with olive-tiees of larger growth than any fecn elfewhere, are 
yet produftive of grain. Vines load with their branches the trees on which they climb, yet leffen not their 
crops. The country, from the immenft number of trees with which it is covered, refembles a vail foreft, 
and yet produces grain fufHeicnt for its confumption. All things grow there : and nature feems to an¬ 
ticipate the wifhesof the hufbsndman. There is never a fufficiency of hands to gather the whole of the 
olives .which finally fall and rot a; the bottom of the trees which bore them, in the months of February and 
Match. Crouds of foi. igners, principally Sicilians, come there to help to gather them, and fiiare the pro¬ 
fits with the grower. Oil is their chief article of exportation, of which it may truly be faid a river ilreams 
annually from Calabria. In other pints the principal ptoduilion is (ilk, of which a great quantity is made 
there. In every quarter their wines are good and plenteous The people, in (hurt, would be the happiell 
on earth if . . . but it f >rms no part of my plan to criticife either the government or the individuals who 
hold great pofilffiom in Calabria. 

f This granite is worked , it ferves to make Heps for Hairs, ciflcrns, and other fimilar works. I believe 
that a part of the columns of gianite which aie fecn at Napb.a and various towns of Sicily, and which arc 
termed oiicnta! granite, notw ithllanding they arc not red, were taken from thefe rocks. On examining them,I 
found in an tfcarptnent on the fca-fltore below the village of l'aryhili.t an ancient quarry, in which arc a number 
of large liandfome columns already cut, others begun, and fragments of a number broken in the operation of 
tutting them. 
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race * ; above it is a great thicknefsof decompounded grsnite, the grains of which have 
4o(t their adherence, and fall afunderwith the flighted fhock. In this i'pecics of rotten rock 
the waters have opened deep ravines, particularly in Cape Zitnbrone, in which they 
have made frightful cuts through the whole depth of the mountain ; the fides of which 
however, although deep, have yet a trifle of inclination, being doflitute of a folid cruft: 
at top to keep the earth together and prevent its giving way. Upon die granite in a 
date of decompofition is a layer of fine qnartzy white find, fevcral hundred feet in 
4hicknefs, in which I found a number of marine bodies, particularly a quantity of fuperb 
echinometrcs. Finally, tile loflielt part of this mountain, that which forms its fummit, 
is a white calcareous ltone in horizontal beds. This flattened fummit is the fingle, 
calcareous, infulated mountain called Poro, on which are the ruins of an ancient cable : 
it forms a fort of unequal plain, which is prolonged as far as the great chain puffing 
below Monte Leone. But this lofty flat does not partake of the fertility of the plains 
or flopes which it commands. 

The town ofTropea, on the fea fliore towards the bafeof the promontory, is fituated 
on a rock of granite projecting a little into the fea, which it commands. The exterior 
part of this granite is coaled with a fandy calcareous i‘ock, feebly concreted and full ol 
marine bodies. A funilar calcareous concretion adheres to the granite in fume other 
parts of the coaft. 

'File fide of this mountain towards the fouth, in that part adjoining which JSicolcra is 
fituated, expoles a naked mafs of large grained granite of afuperb quality, the blocks of 
which are very large, and fit for the molt beautiful works. In the upper part the granite is 
decompounded, but is lefs friable than that of the neighbourhood of Tropca. It is eroded 
by veins of micaceous fellfpar ; one part of which refembles the pel:ni~c Jc Saint Trie in 
the Limoufin, and the other changes into clay. 

As you examine this fide of the mountain towards Mild to and Vallclunga ; the folid 
granite appears to bury itfelf in the earth fo as to leave only that part expofed which is 
in a flare of decompofition, a quartzy land, and white micaceous clay, rather unftuous 
and dudile, which poflibly may alfo be thercfultof a decompofition of fellfpar. Thele 
matters form the flopes, leaning againfl the mountain, which the waters eafily pene¬ 
trate, opening for themfelves profound ravines and valleys. The town of Miletto was 
built on a Hope of this defeription. 

On the oppofite fide of this mountain, that is to fay, towards its top on the northern 
fide from the river Angitola to Cape Zambrone, the mafs appears to be a mixture of granite 

* In rnitlfl nf the feriile plain which forms the (lift terrace rf the mountain of Tropca is the little bo¬ 
rough of Pir\ lnli.i, remarkable on account of the indullry of its inhabitants, whofe charaftcr affords a per- 
fc. t contrail with that of oilier Calabrians. They arc all of them addicted to foreign commerce. They let 
off in the Ipring, and fprctul themfelves over Lombardy, France, Spain, and Germany. They traffic not iti 
the production-, of their cmntiy, which inrnithc', but few objvfts of export ition, but in merchandise of 
caly tr.mfpoi t, l u h as lift nees, iilks, cotton counterpanes of exquilite workmandiip, See &c. which they 
pm chafe Jo 01 In r parts of talabiia; andbiing back in return feme objects of luxury, which they aftcuv. r I. 
(lillule through I lie pi o\ inee. 'I'hc village is entirely delated by the men during the fummer. The hal ve.I 
is gat bend by tin: v omen and old men, and in the autumn they return witli their gains to fmv their lands. 
Almoll all of them tpeak Frineh ; their conduit is milder, and their manner lefs favage than thofe of the it 
ileighbouis. 1 licy enjoy thofe little comforts of life which are unknown to their fellow-countiyincn. 
Among them it n reitiai kahlc that, although the women never travel, tliey yet acquire a degree of polilh 
from the excuilions of the men to foreign countries. The men are above the common ii/.e, the women 
pretty, and very fair complexioned. Some of them have blue eyes. The beauty of the women of this 
village is cited throughout the neighbourhood. Another eircumllance, as lingular as the preceding is, that 
the example of Paryhdia has no t fie ft on the town of Tropca, dillant from it no more than halt a league ; 
the whole of the iudullrious habits of Calabria being confined to that village. 
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and foliated rock,in drufes,and of rochedecorne , in which prevails blackifti micaceous rock, 
containing an immenfe quantity of garnets confufedly cryftallized, and fometimes blended 
with pyrites *. Thefe garnets by trituration have formed a moft beautiful reddtfh fand, 
met with on the {bores of the fea, and which is almoft exclufively formed of thefe frag¬ 
ments. In the upper part of the mountain, above the rocks which I have juft: defcribea, 
there are micaceous, calcareous (tones, and laflly, calcareous ftones formed from (hells. 

The town of Pizzo, at the back of thefe black, fchiftous, and granitic mauntaihs, is 
built on a rock which projects into the fea, and is enveloped exteriorly by" an agglutina¬ 
tion of calcareous and quartzy fand, mixed with marine bodies : among others I met 
with fome very beautiful cchinites. This fort of concretion forming a mafs of but little 
folidity, is nearly fimilar to that of Tropea ; it adheres to other fchiftous rocks of the 
fame mountain. It covers itfelf by the concurrence of humidity with a kind of blackifh 
cruft or mofs, which deceived the eye of Sir William Hamilton, who miftook it for vol- 
canic Jlalattitcs or tophus. I can fafely affirm, from the moft ftudious examination and 
moft diligent refearch, that in all this part of Calabria there is not the flighted veftige of 
any productions of fire. 

To purfue our examination of the mountains which inclofe the plain. It remains for 
me to determine the nature of the mountainous mafs, the limits of which is oppnfite to 
Medina, and which bounds the coaft from Pizzo to Bagnara, following the roundings of 
the promontory, which by its contraction forms the Faro, and oppofite to which, on the 
north-weftern fide, the town of Scylla is built. The mafs or kernel is here ftill granite, 
fheathed with foliating and micaceous rock, furmounted in fome fpots by calcareous and 
very tender fandy ftones. 

Micaceous and argillaceous ffihift predominate in the mountains which environ the 
rich fields of Reggio f, which ftretch to Cape Spartiverito. Thefe fchifts are eroded 
by ruins of quartz and metal. An attempt there was made to work a lead mine, which 
was argentiferous, but the plan was afterwards abandoned. 

The oppofite fide of the Appennines, that is to fay, the part which fronts the eaft, 
prefents a lefs bare, a lefs arid afpeft than the welU The inclinations are not fo abrupt, 
and the tops are more covered with’ wood. The mountains appear of (lighter elevation 
on account of the neighbourhood of mountains of a fecondary rank, and hills which 
extend to the fea, to which the centre of the chain is much nearer than on the oppofite 
fide |. This fide prefents a fucceflion of varied files, and moft charming and pidturefque 


11 This foliated and micaceous rock containing garnets, proves that its conflituent particles were petri¬ 
fied fimultaneoufly, and precipitated at the fame mftant from the fluid whiih hi Id them in folution. In fome 
the bottom of the (lone refcmbles a pafte of the nature of garnets which envelopes the mic.i ; in others, the 
garnet pollefles its particular cryftallized form, and is buried in the mica by which it is furrounded 

+ Reggio, at the extremity of Calabria, is moll delightfully fituated. 'i he mountains which furround 
it are covered with fhrubs ufed in France for the < rnament of gardens, and which, almoit continually in 
hloom, have a moft charming cflefl. Such are the rofe laurels, i\\e geni/la odori/era, &c. The,plains, the 
vallies are furpviiingly fertile, a faculty they owe to the abundance of water with which they are noutiftied. 
In no part can you dig t\*o or three feet in the fands of the river without meeting with foft water. This 
water defeends from the mountains, filters through the foil, and thus keeps up a frefhnel’s and humidity 
which renders vegetation in fuch a climate abundant. Numerous clumps of agrumi adorn the fields of 
Reggio, affording delightful walks, and furnilhing from their fruit, and the effcnces ext railed from them, 
a considerable commerce. In Italy, the word agrumi is ufed as a generic term to exprefs collcdlively all trees 
of the fpecies of orange, lemon, citron, bergamot & c &c. 

X One is tempted to imagine that in ancient times the motion of the fea from eaft to weft was more con. 
fiderable and continual than the teverfe, ftnee on one fide of the chain it has accumulated at the foot of the 
mountains a great quantity of fand and detritaiion from the loftier fummits, whence what I have deferibed 
as the Plain was formed; whereas on the eaftern fide it ftill continues to wadi the foot of the hills without 
an accumulation of any fediment whatever. 
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iandfcapes. The fields are aftonilhingly fertile; there are but few plains, but the val- 
lies are delightful; the hills are covered with mulberry and fruit trees, while olives, lefs 
abundant than on the weftern fide, leave to balance their deficiency a verdure much 
more lively, with fuperior charms. The centre or kernel of the fecondary mountains and 
hills is folid; fchift and calcareous ftone abound in them, and they are veined with metal. 

The part of the chain of the Appennines which runs along the ifthtnus, or contrac¬ 
tion made by the gulphs of St. Euphemia and Squillaci, is likewife compofed of granite, 
foliating rock, and fchift, covered in fome parts by calcareous ftone ; it is only beyond 
Nlcajiro and Catanzaro that all thefe fubftances are entirely enveloped with the fame 
calcareous ftone, which is fubftituted for them throughout the whole of the upper part 
of this chain, until you coinc to the lava and ejections from Vefuvius, and the volcanic 
productions of the Campagna di Roma and Tufcany, where you fee them again forced 
into view, from confiderable depth, by the action of volcanic fire. 

From this general examination refults, that ahnoft in every part Calabria has granite 
for its bafe ; that the focus * of the earthquake was beneath this bafe ; or at leaft that 
the momentum which occafioned thefe violent ofcillations of the furface, a£ted beneath 
thefe folid mafles; that there is not the veftige of a volcano in any part of this pro¬ 
vince that I could find; no matter which had undergone any change from the a&ion of 
fubterraneous fires, neither in the mountains, nor among the ftones in the beds of the 
torrents ; that throughout this province neither lava, tophus , nor fcoriae of any deferip- 
tion is to be found. In the interior of the plain I faw no more than two fprings of 
cold hepatic water; but near St. Euphemia, beyond the ifthmus, there is a plentiful 
fpring of hot fulphureous water : neither of thefe, however, can I aferibe to fire, fince 
the fpontaneous decompofition of pyrites is of itfelf fufficient to account for their pro¬ 
duction. I lay particular ftrefs on this affumption, as it tends to invalidate the opinion 
of fuch as imagine a fubterraneous fire to exift below this province j did it exift, it would 
ftiew itfelf lefs equivocally. Neither in the plain, nor in the mountains by which it is 
furrounded, or at leaft thofe which form the fquare, are there either mines, fulphureous 
matter, or bitumen, notwithftanding the affertions of hiftorians. In altnoft the whole of 
this boundary the granite is vifible, and the foil is compofed of nothing but clay, fand 
and pebbles. * 

Notwithftanding there was an almoft uninterrupted fucceffion of earthquakes from 
the 5th February to the following month of Auguft, three diftindt epochs may be af- 
figned them, as far as they regard the places under which they atted with greateft vio¬ 
lence, and their confcquenccs. The firft comprifes the {hocks from the 5th to the 7th 
February exclufive ; the fecond that of the 7th February, at one in the afternoon, and 
all thofe by which that was fucceeded up to the 28th March; and, lafUy, all pofterior 
to thofe. 

The fhock fo injurious to the plain of Calabria, that which buried more than twenty 
thoufand inhabitants beneath the ruins of their towns, happened on the 5th of February 
at half an hour after noon. It lafted but two minutes, fo fhort a fpace of time did it re¬ 
quire to overturn every thing, and fpread a general deftru&ion. I cannot give a better de- 
feription of its effea than by fuppofing a number of cubesof fand, moiftened and fafhioned 
by the hand, being placed at fliort diltances from each other on a table; then by ftriking 

# I make ufe of the words focus and csnths of explosion, not becaufe I imagine the primitive caufe 
of the earthquakes to have exiltcd below Calabria, but merely to a {Till me in explaining the eib-fts, until I 
deduce from the phenomena themfelves the caufe of the agitation of the foil of this unfortunate province. 
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the bottom of the table repeatedly, and violently fhaking it in an horizontal line by one 
of its corners, an idea may be formed of the violent and various motion by which the 
earth was then agitated. At the fame inflant were experienced fudden leaps, undula¬ 
tions in every dire&ion, ofcillations, and violent whirlings. No building could refill 
this complication of morion. The towns, and all the lioufcs difperfed over the country, 
were levelled in an inflant. The foundations appeared to be difgorged by the garth 
which contained them. Stones were ground and triturated with violence againft each 
other, and the mortar in which they were pounded was reduced itfelf to dull. This 
earthquake, the molt violent of any that ever was known, occurred without the pre¬ 
lude of any flighter fhocks, without any notice whatever, happening as fudden as the 
< xplofion of a mine. Some however pretend that a mu filed interior noile was heard 
almoft at the fame inflant. But who can place reliance on the account of thofe expofed 
to the rigour of fuch a fhocking calamity ? Terror, defire of flifcty, theie were the firfl 
fenfatiom of fuch as were in houfes. Again in an inflant, and the craih of f alling buildings, 
and the dull raifed by their ruin, would hinder them from all feeing or hearing whatfoever’ 
nor even leave them power of refleQion. To fave themiclves was a mere mechanical- 
movement of fuch as efcaped ; the rell did not recover to a fonfe of their misfortune 
before the fhock had ceafed. I fhall not attempt to picture the horror, filence, and 
dtfpair which fucceeded this terrible cataflrophe. The firfl emotion among the’ fur- 
vivors would be joy to find themfelves alive ; the fecond dcfolation. Let us turn from 
this feene of horror, and leave to others the detail of individual calamity, and particular 
circumftances, whilft we confine ourl'elves to phyfical effects. 

The moft violent upward fhocks were felt in the ten itories of Opido and Santa Criflina. 
There alfo took place the moft violent convulfions; which cireumftance has caufed the 
idea that theie towns were placed over the focus of exploit on. But unlike others 1 fhall 
not fay that the eifcTt of the earthquakes, the ruin they occafioned, were in inverfe ratio 
to then- diftan.ee from the centre, or, that the greater the diilance thence the l.-fs the 
devaflation. Suppofing this, -the towns of Salerno, Crolcria , and Girace, which are not 
f arther from Opido or Santa Cri/lina, than Rofamo or Folijlcna , would have experienced 
injury alike; and the villages Mamola, Jgnano, and Ca nolo, which are much nearer, 
would have been levelled with the ground. But all thofe places were on eminences on the 
other fide of the chain, and notwithftanding they fuffered greatly from the fhock oi the 
5th February, they were not either overturned or ruined ; their fate can be in no relp Tl 
compared with that of the towns of the plain. 1 fhall maintain with more reaf'on, that 
all within the compaf's of the mountains before described was entirely deflroyed ; and 
that the buildings on folid foundations above the plain, or on the ridges of the moun¬ 
tains which furround it, were far from being equally mal-treated. 

The general eifect of the earthquake on the fandy, argillaceous foil of the plain of 
Calabria, which, as I have deferibed, is deflitute of confifience, was that of augmenting 
its denfity by diminifhing its volume, that is to fay, of heaping it; of eftablifhtng Hopes 
wherever there wereeicarpments or rapid declivities; of difeonnefting all thofe tnall'es 
which either had not fufficicnt bafes for their bulks, or which were only fupported by 
lateral adherence ; and of filling the interior cavities. Hence it follows that in almoll 
the whole length of the chain, the foil which adhered to the granite of the bafes of the 
mountains Caulonc , Efopc, Sagra, and Afpramontc, Hid over the folid nut, the inclination 
of which is fteep, and defeended -fomewhat lower, leaving, almoft uninterruptedly, from 
St. George to beyond St. Chriftina, (taking the bafe, a diftance of from nine to ten 
miles,) a chafm between the folid nut and the fandy foil. Many lands flipping thus 
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were carried to a difiance from their former pofition, covering others entirely*. Whole 
fields funk confiderably below their former level, without others adjoining them under- 
going the fame change, thus forming a fpecies of bafon, as was the cafe above Cafal 
Nito-vo ; other fields afiutned an inclination. Chafms and fiffures traverfed the flats 
and flopes in every direction, but generally parallel to the courfe of the gorges in their 
neighbourhood. In the immenfe olive grounds between Poliftena and Sinopolo thefe 
figures are vifible at every fiep. But on the brink of efcarpmcnts was it generally that 
the greatefl damage and ruin occurred. Confidcrable portions of land, covered with 
vineyards and olives, feparated themfelvcs upon lofing their lateral adhefion, and fell in 
Angle unifies to the bottom of the valleys, defending arcs of a circle, the radius of which 
was the height ol the efcarpment from its bale, in the fame manner as a book (landing 
oil its edge which falls fiat. In fuch cafes the upper part of the foil upon which the trees 
grew were thrown to a difiance from their former fite, and remained in a vertical pof- 
ttire. I have feen trees which continued topufh out leaves, and which did not even* 
appear to have fullered, notwithftanding they had remained for a year in a pofition fo ■ 
contrary to that perpendicularity they confiantly affect. In others, enormous ratifies 
lofing alio their lateral adhefion, fell on inferior flopes, and descended thence into the 
valley ; to the impulfe received from their fall was fuperadded the further movement 
given to their courle by other lands which prefied upon their rear, thus impelling them 
to a confidcrable difiance ; fiill they preferved their form and pofition, and after afford¬ 
ing the fpectacle of a moving mountain, efiabliflied themfelves finally in the valleys. It 
is here efiential to remark, that the Tandy foil of the plain, not forming a mafs of con¬ 
nected panicles, was a bad propagator of motion, fo that the lower part would receive 
more impulfe than what it would tranfmit to the l'urface. This is the caufe why the 
bottom in mod cafes gave way firfi, and the bafe running away, almofi fimilar to a fluid, 
from the upper part to which it ferved as a fupport, this latter funk down, detached in 
very large unifies, from the lands to which it was formerly connected. The furface of 
the (oil being ilvongly bound by the interwoven ro6ts of trees, and the thicknefs and 
tenacity of the bed of vegetable and argillaceous earth, it is nowife Angular that many 
of thefe lands flioukl be preferved almoit entire, notwit’hftanding the falls, violent (hocks, 
and long courfes they made. But let us follow the cfle&s of the (hock of the 5th of 
February. 

Where the upper part of the efcarpment gave way firfi, or where the furface of the 
earth feparated into fragments, which broke away as the bafe crumbled from beneath, 
diforder was at its height j trees hall interred prefented indifferently their roots or 
branches ; and where in fuch cafes tiic wrecks of lioulls were mingled with thofe of the 
mountain, no femblance remained of what had exified before, and the whole formed a 
picture of chaos. 

At times it happened, that a furface, which by its fall and the inclination of the de¬ 
clivity formed below it, received a ftrong impulfe of projection, provided it was op- 
pol’ed in its courfe by any finall intervening hills, it covered them, nor ftopt till it had 
palt beyond. Where a fimilar furface encountered the oppofite declivity, it (truck 

* Accidents of this kind have given rife to Angular difputes. It has been requilite to decide to whom 
the lands belonged which buried thofe of others. The earthquakes of Calabria have caufcd the grcatcil re¬ 
volutions in the fortuncsot individuals. Many of thofe whole whole property confided of moveable3, debts, 
ready money, &c. luvc been reduced to beggary, however great their former wealth ; others have acceded 
to inheritances who never could have nourifiied fuch hopes, and which would not have been theirs but lor 
the entire dtftruftioi. of the mod numerous families. Almoft all the rich were Inters, and gainers aimud 
all the poor. The latter over ami above tlicir plunder charged what they pleafed for their labour, which 
could not be difpenfed with by thofe who requited huts to dwell in, or wanted alfillance to redeem what 
was covered by the ruins, and their charge was in confequence exorbitant. 
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againft it with violence, and raifed itfelf up a little, and formed a fpecies of cradle. 
When the oppofite fides of a valley fell away at the fame time, their wrecks met toge¬ 
ther and their (hock raifed little hills in the center of the fpace they covered. The moft 
common effeft, that, of which a number of examples is feeri in the territories of Op- 
pido and Saint Chriltina, and on the banks of deep vallies or gorges, in which run the 
rivers Maidi, Birbo , and Tricucio , is, where the inferior bafe having given way, the 
upper grounds have fallen perpendicularly and fucceflively in great trenches, or paral¬ 
lel bands, each a (Turning its refpe&ive pofition, fo as to referable the benches of an 
amphitheatre; the lowed bench or terrace is fometimes four hundred feet below its firlt 
pofition. This among others is the cafe of a vineyard fnuated on the border of the 
river Tricucio, near a new formed lake, it is in this manner divided into four parts, 
which hang in terraces one above the other; the lowed part of the terrace fell from 
a height ot four hundred feet. 

The trees and vines that were growing on lands removed in mafs received no injury ; 
even men upon them, fome on trees, others tilling the land, were thus tranfported in 
-a curious manner for feveral miles, without fuffering any harm; many fuch examples 
have been quoted io me which are authenticated in different relations. 

The confequences of the crumbling to pieces of ihefe elevations have been, a 
ftraitening of the valleys, or the entire covering of them in various places where op¬ 
pofite'banks have met, fo even as to obdrutt the current cf water and form a great 
number of lakes; the filling up of gorges and rendering even the furface of interfered 
lands; trar.fportation of the inheritances of certain individuals on to the pofllflions of 
othtrs, an. interruption of communication, and a new face afforded to the whole 
.country. 

1 he other phenomena produced by the firft (hock, and originating therein were, 
a fufpenfion of the courle of rivers, the indantaneous drying up of fome, and their after 
mcreafe. The explanation of thefe faffs is enfily given, they were owing to the fudden 
percuflions upwards and downwards which the earth then experienced; and to the cen¬ 
ter of the plain being railed and the flope of the currents of the river being increafed 
which caufed them to run with greater rapidity. '1 he upper waters retained by a kind 
of ilam were kept in dagnation; but, the caufe removed, a level was re^edablifhed, and 
the dreams fomewhat augmented in volume ran muddy. In many places water fpouted 
from the earth to the height of feveral feet, carrying with it mud and fand. All iprings 
were more abundant. Some fulphureous and hepatic waters made their appearance for 
fome days and afterwards difappeared. Thefe phenomena are all the confequence of 
the accumulation. All Iprings have an interior refervoir; many fubterranean cavities 
are full of flagnant watus which acquire a tade and fmell of hepar, either owing to 
putrefattion, or the decompolition of pyrites; if by the contraction of the foil or the 
fall of upper bodies the capacity of the refervoirs become lefs, they fpring forward with 
a force proportionate to the lateral compreflion, and bear away with them the bodies with 
which they are mingled. This increafe of Iprings is .a further caufe of the increafed 
volume of rivers. Nobody has been able to tell me precifely whether the hepatic waters 
which ran at the time, were cold or hot. Thole which I have feen and which mix now 
with the waters oi Vucan, a river which runs by Poli/lena, and with thofe of the river Tri- 
cuccio near Oppido, are cold. The phenomena of water fpouting is peculiar to the fiid 
(hock; on the other fhocks taking place it did not occur on account of the foil having 
acquired already the greated denlity and condriflion of which it was capable. 

i oreover in the whole of the country I travelled through, notwithftanding the moft 
diligent rtfearch, I found no indications or fymptoms of a difengagement nor fubter- 
raucous currents of vapour, or any vdliges of either fire or flame. Every circumftance 
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of thfs'defcription related in many accounts has been contradicted" by the teftimony 
of the very perfons referred to by the authors. It is but an eafy talk to make a pea- 
iant, (till full of terror, and who has no intereft in the circumftances refpeding which* 
he is queftioned, reply as might be wifhed. It is eafy enough to make them anfwer 
yes to whatever they are aiked.- They are uniformly but half informed men; who 
have added to their relations>the mod fingular and mod contradictory circumftances,. 
from their defire to attribute to the late earthquakes of Calabria all the phenomena of 
which they have an idea, from knowing what had occurred on fimilar occasions. More¬ 
over the major part have had fome petty fyftem to fupport, qnd have been defirous of 
arranging circumftances fo as to make them fquare with what they had traced the outlines 
of before. 

Let us take a rapid view of the various towns deftroyed by the fccood fhock, and exa¬ 
mine the chief circumftances attendant on their deftruftion. 

Rofarno a frnall borough on a fandy hill, a Ihort diltance from the river Metramo ,, 
was overturned The prince’s caftle, the churches, and houfes exhibit nothing but 
heaps of ruins; fome low houfes excepted,, all of which are violently ihook, and fome 
bare walls which (land by themfelves, the reft is a heap of ruins. 

The courfe of the river Metramo was for an inftant fufpended near the bridge of Ro¬ 
farno . but fhortly after its waters flowed in greater abundance than before and were dis¬ 
turbed It is even pretended that it was entirely dry * for the fpace of fome minutes. 

Poli/iena, a tolerably large, rich and populous town, was built on two fandy hills di¬ 
vided by a river which had a fomewhat deep bed.. This town is abfolutely levelled!, not 
a Angle houfe remained, not a Single piece of wall Many houfes were precipitated 
into the river, the earth of the banks of which had given way. The thick and very 
folid walls of the Dominican monaftery are fallen in large blocks* The hill on the right, 

* The plain on the right fide of Metramo near the bridge is condemned to fterility from the inundation 
of a torrent which leaves on it every year a frefh coat of fand and mud, making it a marfh, the atmo- 
fphe.e about which is iufeded. A trifling expence is all that is requifue to forma bed fur this torrnt, and 
rcif rain its courfc. The government however difdains to trouble ijfelf on fucbpaltry affairs of admiui/lr.ition. 

f l had feen Reggio and Medina, and mournedthc fate of thofe two towns; i law not in tfum a (ingle 
habitable houfe, not one hut would require rebuilding from its bafe, yet the fkcletons of thefe two towns 
remained, the greater part of the walls (landing l>y themfelves. What thefe towns formerly were is vilible. 
Mclfi,.a Hill at a dillance piefcnts an imperfect image of its ancient fplcndour. Eveiy nhabitant might 
diltinguifh either his houfe or the ground on which it flood. I had feen Tropea and Nicoicra, in which 
few houfes remained hut had received great damage, and in which many were wholly fallen in ruins. I 
framed no idea *>f greater misfortunes than thofe which had befallen thefe towns ; but when 1 law the ruins 
of PuliJIena, the lirlt town of the Plain which prefented itfelf, when I furveyed heaps ot Hones which were 
dellmite ot torm, and g ivc no conception of its having ever been a town 5 when I beheld that nothing had - 
efcaped deftru. .ion but all was level with the.dull 5 1 experienced fuen a mixed fenf.uion of tertor, com- 
paffwn, and horror, as for fometime deprived me of my faculties. This fpcdaele however was but the pre¬ 
lude to Hill more wretched feenes on the reH of my cxeurlkm 

The imprtffion made upon me by the fight of Medina was totally different. I was lefs Hruck by its 
ruins than the folitude and filence which reigned within its walls. One is affeded by a melancholy terror, 
a mournful fadnefs, in traverlin a large city and vifuing its different quarters, to meet with no foul living 
to hear no human voice, no found but the quivering of doors or Ihutters fufpended to fragments of walls, 
and aded upon by the witul The mind i> then rather overcome by the weight of its feelings than terri¬ 
fied; the cataffrophe teems directed againff the human fpecies, slid the ruins which are feen appear to be 
no other than the iffed of depopulation. Such would be the pidure of a town where a peiliknce had 
raged. 

The whole population of Medina took refuge in barracks of wood without the city. 

| This town buried one half of its inhabitants beneath its ruins. Such as furvived this fearful cata- 
flrophe dwell in barracks placed on a flat which overlooks the ancient town and on which it is in contem¬ 
plation that the new town (hill be built. 
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near the Capuchin convenr, is confiderably funk. There are a number of fiflures in the 
foil and its deprellion continues to the foot of the mountain a league from the town. 
In the whole of the neighbourhood of the town are numerous fiflures. 

Saint Georges, a ftnall town a league and a half diflant from Poliftena fuffered fcarcely 
at all from the Ihock of the 5th February, on account of its being built on an emi¬ 
nence, fituated on a rock, adhering to the great chain of the Appcnnines. It afterwards 
received confiderable damage from the earthquakes of 7th February and' a8th of 
March. 

Chico Frond/, a pretty borough, half a league uiflant from Poliftena, in a very fertile 
plain, was entirely ruined. An ancient tower of Moorifh work, fquare, fituated in the 
middle of the town, and large enough to Icrveas a callle and dwelling for the lord of 
the manor, was exceedingly fbiid as much on account of the great thicknefs of its walls, 
as the quality of its cement, which had bound the works together in fuch a manner as 
to make the whole as firm as a rock; it was overturned, and in its fall broke into a number 
of large blocks of aflonilhing vclume and hardnefs. One of thefo blocks contains an 
entire ftaircale. Here it leems as if the earth had difgorged from its bowels the very 
foundations of the different buildings. 

Iu going from Polijlcna to Cafal Nuovo, two leagues diftance you pafs the Vaccari, a 
river which has dug its bed in a foil entirely of land ; there is a lburce of cold fulphu- 
reous water, which empties itfelf into the river, a Ihort diftance from Polijlcna; this 
fource was very abundant on the 5th of February and following days; the finell of it 
„alfo was very llrong, but by degrees it refumed its natural llate. In the country 
through vvhich this river flows, and on its banks, feveral fprings fpouted up water on the 
firft Ihock. 

Cafal Nuovo, a pretty town, fituated in a pleafant plain at the foot of the mountain, 
with wide and ftraight ftreets, and low houfes*, was entirely levelled, fo as that one 
ftone remained not upon another. This town was built after the earthquakes of 1638, 
which devaftated Calabria. The utmoft precautions were ufed to prevent a ruin fimi- 
lar to that we witnefied. But notwithftanding its ftreets were very wide, and its houfes 
very low, nearly half the population was crulhed beneath the ruins. '1 he Marchionefs 
of Gerace, the lady of the manor, and all about her were the victims of this Ihock. 

The whole of the foil of the plain which furrounds Cafal Nuovo is funk. This depref- 
fion is particularly apparent above the borough at the foot of the mountains. All the 
Hoping lands which leaned againft this mountain have Aided lower down ; leaving be¬ 
tween the moving ground, and the folid, fiflures feveral feet in width vvhich extend from 
three to four miles. Certain portions of thofe lands thus flipping down defcendccl into 
the plains and overwhelmed others at confiderable diftance from their former fite. 

In going from Cafal Nuovo to Santa Cbrijlina , within a fpace of fix leagues one tra- 
verfes a country interfered in a molt extraordinary manner, by gorges, ravines, and 
deep vallies; a country, which has confequently been the theatre of great revolutions. 
Not a ftep can you make in this part without difeerning either fiflures in the foil or places 
whence the foil has fallen away. 

Terra Nova, this was a fmall town fituated on an elevated flat, on three tides of which 
were deep gorges, which gave it the appearance of being placed on a high mountain. 
But this elevated flat was at the extremity of a plain which extended to the foot of the 

* The appearance of CafalJNuovo was delightful when feen from a dillancc. At the corner of every 
hotife a tree was planted and a vine which gave (hade; fo that the ftreets had the appearance of the covered 
allies of a garden. 
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mountain and is of extreme fertility This town enjoyed an excellent air, a beauti¬ 
ful profpedt and the advantage of excellent water. The pofition which fecurad it thefe 
advantages occafioned it to experience a deftru&ion, reflexion on which alone muft 
make one fliudder. A part of the foil gave way, and in its courfe to the middle of 
the river Maro carried with it the houfes upon it. Their ruins, ftones, and woodwork 
mingled with the fand which formed the body of the mountain, cover a confiderable 
part of the valley commanded from the town. On the oppofite fide the mountain by a 
perpendicular fiffure from top to bottom became divided, and one part, feparated from 
the other, fell in one block on its fide in the fame manner as a book opened in the 
middle which has one part upright on its back while the other falls to the table. That 
which was the upper part, on which were houfes and trees, remains in a vertical pofition; 
of the houfes it will eafily be conjedtured there is not a veftige remaining; but the trees 
have received little injury. At the inftant of the formation of this fiffure, and the fepa- 
ration of the mountain all the houfes placed immediately above, were perpendicularly 
precipitated down more than three hundred feet, and covered the bottom of this chafin 
with their ruins. Neverthelefs the whole of the inhabitants did not perifh, the dif¬ 
ference of their gravitation caufed the materials to reach the ground before the men, 
fo that many were faved from being buried or crulhed to death in the ruins. Some fell 
direftly on their feet, and immediately walked firmly over the heaped wreck, others were 
interred up to their thighs or breaft, and were releafed with a little afli fiance. A third 
part of the town in crumbling to pieces filled with its ruins a little valley which was 
nearly in the center, and in which were a fountain and fome gardens. Never did any 
country experience a greater overthrow than that on which this unfortunate town was 
fituated; never was there feen definition accompanied by more fingular and varied cir- 
euinftances. The fite of not a tingle houfe can be recognized; the furface is wholly 
changed, nor by what remains is there a pofiibility of divining what formerly this town 
had been. The foil in every part gave way, the whole was overthrown. That which 
was lofty is abafed, that which was low appearsj from the diminution of the height of 
its contiguous prominences, to have been elevated t For there has been no a&ual eleva¬ 
tion as fome pretend. A ftone well in the convent of the Auguftins appears to have 
been driven out of the earth, and at prefent refembles a fmall tower eight or nine feet 
in height a little inclined. This eft'eft was produced by the confolidation and confequent 
finking of the fitndy foil in which the well was dug. 

The ruins of the town, with thofe of the oppofite hill, have (topped the current of 
the finall river Soli on one fide, as well as that of a plenteous fpring which emptied itfelf 
into the bottom of the oppofite gorge, and have thus formed two lakes, whofe ftagnant 
waters are the more impetuous from their being the receptacle of dead bodies and wrecks 
of all deferiptions f. 

In all the environs on the edges of the valleys there has been confiderable fhrinkings. 
The whole plain above the town is interfered by numerous crevices and fiffures. A 

* In no part have I ever beheld fuch large olive trees; they refemble timber trees, and planted in quincunx, 
they form moil fuperb woods as dark and as (hady as a foreft of oaks. The ground is clean fed and damped 
round the foot of each tree in order to form a circular hollow ring into which the olives fall; the quantity 
is lo confiderable, that they are adtually broomed into heaps. 

f Unlefs art or nature dry up thcle lakes they will complete by their pefliferous exhalations the deftruc- 
tion of the fmall population which has futvived the concomitance of fo many caufes of mortality. The 
atmofphere at prefent is fo loaded, fo much infeffed, fo moift, that in the month of February there were 
as many infefts and flies in the air as are wont to be in fummer on the furface of ftagnant pools. 
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considerable diftance mud be travelled over, ere a proper file can be found for the new 
town or rather hamlet, which the Small number of the remaining inhabitants will have 
to eftablifh 

A large plantation of olive trees belonging to the Geleftin monks on a level with the 
ground 1 'ufiVred materially. One part of it was overturned in .the gorge in which the 
river Soli flows, and the trees, fqme of which were not rooted from the earth, have 
taken mod Angular pofitions, where they continue growing. Another part funk fome 
fathoms down ; and all the remainder is threatened with ruin from the number of fiflures 
and cracks which interfecl it; and for the fpace of a mile, not a foot of ground is there 
remaining which can be regarded as firm and folid f. 

The village of Moluquello or*Moloquicllo was fituated oppofite to Terra Nova and on 
the fame level, on a fmall platform a mile in length and two hundred paces broad, com- 
preflfed between the rivers Soli and Maro which ran in deep vallies at their feet. One 
part of the village fell towards the right, another towards the left, and of the ground on 
■which it was fituated no more remains than a ridge To narrow that you cannot walk 
upon. 

Radicma , a pretty fmall town in the plain at fome diftance from the gorges, was qp- 
tirely levelled, with the exception of a fmall Square houfe of one ftory in the center of 
the town, which kept firm, and indeed has hardly fuffered at all without my being able 
to aflign a reafon. 

I fliall fay nothing of all the fmall villages the ruins of which lay fcattered about tho 
country, as they prefent nothing interefting. 

Oppido , an epifcopal fee and pretty confiderable town, was placed on the fummit of an 
infulated mountain, or rather on an elevated flat level with the neigbouring Plain, of 
which it feems formerly to have made a part, but from which it had been entirely dis¬ 
joined by the torrents, which had formed all around it gorges of an extraordinary depth, 
Accefs to the town was exceedingly difficult on account of the rapid acclivity and efcarp- 
ments about it. Notwith(landing this, trees arid fhrubs had got hold on the Sides and 
enveloped the mountain with a girth of wood, the -interwoven roots of which gave a kind 
of Solidity to the mafs, which of itfelf had none: for it is compofed alone of Sand, clay,, 
and marine fragments, altogether Similar to the compound of the oppofite hills. * 

The town was entirely levelled, not a Single piece of wall remaining ered. A part 
of the extremity of the flat on which a ftrong caftle was Situated, a kind of citadel, 
with four baftions, fell away, and drew with it two of the baftions into the gorge below. 
This is the only fubtra&ion the mountain experienced , the reft remained entire, notwith- 

* 'flic ancient population of Terra Nova was two thoufand fouls. It is at prefent reduced to lefs than 
four hundred ; rather more than fourteen hundred were buried in the ruins or crufhed to death, and the relt 
have been taken off by putrid fevers. This fmall number of unfortunate people have built themfelves bar¬ 
racks on a plain half a mile below ihe file pf the former town ; the damp and unfolid nature of the ground 
in this part will not allow of their ever building houfes here. 

■f- I lodged at Terra Nova in the barrack belonging to the Celtflin monks, one onlyof all of whom efcaped ; 
it is in the midlt of the pi nt.ition of olive trees. I had noticed the evening before how very deficient of 
firmnefs was the ground ; my imagination was full of all I had feen ; I was piduiing to mvlelf the ienfa- 
tions of the inhabitants of this town at the inllant of the thock ; when 1 felt my btd moved by a pretty 
ftrong earthquake. 1 got up precipitately and with fome inquietude, but on perceiving all was Client I con- 
jeftured that this (hock though vcryltrong was nothing comparable to thofe which had before been felt at 
the inllant of the various catallrophe,feeing it occafioncd not the (lighttll alarm to thole who were at reft in 
the felf-fame barrack. I again retired to my bed, but it will readily be conceived not to reft during the re¬ 
mainder of the night. 
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(landing its efcarpments, in all likelihood fuftained by the rtrong girth afforded by the 
roots of the numerous trees and (hrubs by which it was encircled 

If the foil of Oppido refilled in forne meafure the violence of the {hocks, this was not the 
cafe with the oppofite banks ; the crumbling away of the earth was there immenfc. The fall 
of the ground, and confiderable portions of the hill, filled the valleys and formed lakes, 
by which the town is now furrounded. Thefc lakes which furround the mountain will, 
by degrees, be filled by the accumulation of fand brought by the torrents and the wreck 
of the higher grounds f. Already is there one which has been filled in this manner. 

It is not, however, in the immediate neighbourhood of the town that the gi*cateft de- 
vaftation has been experienced ; but, a mile or two miles from it, in the deep vallies 
formed by the rivers Tricucio. Birbo, and Bofcanio. There all thofe accidents which I 
noticed in the beginning of this Differtation occurred. There fand and clay ran like 
torrents of lava or as if they were carried away by water. In other places, confider¬ 
able portions of mountains ran for feveral miles in their way to the vallies, without fall¬ 
ing in pieces, or even changing their lhape. Entire fields, covered with vines and olives, 
were precipitated into the bottoms without changing the horizontal pofition of their 
furface; others were fomewhat inclined, while others again were placed vertically, &c. &c. 
The fall of oppofite efcarpments, and their after rencounter have formed dams of feveral 
miles in thicknefs, flopped the courfe of fireams, and produced great lakes, which the 
government is employed in attempting to dry. For thispurpofe it will be neceffary that 
deep canals Ihould be cut the length of three or four miles through the rubbifh, which will 
take up a length of time, and prove extremely expenfive; both the labour and expencc 
of which might be faved, if the government but refle&ed that nature, in a few years, 
would fill up thefe lakes, as fhe has done many others ; that an infe&ed atmofphere is 
much lefs to be apprehended in fuch places at dirtance from habitations, and that the ex¬ 
pence could be much better employed in the neighbourhood of Terra Nova, or other 
parts of Calabria. 

Below Opp'do , at a dirtance of three miles, wasfituated the ftiiall village of Cajlcllace , 
built on the brink of an efcarpment, which gave way, and fell into the valley. The ruins 

* Who would imagine that the inhabitants of Oppido after the dedruflion of their town and the various 
difaftfra to which it had been fubjedt, fhould yet be partial to that unfortunate fpot. Government painted 
out a fite for a new town. It chofc a place called Laluba , a league didant from the former. The greater 
part of the inhabitants objedl to going thither. They confider as a fort of tyranny the attempt to take 
them away from their former place of abode to oblige.them to inhabit a moift and unhealthy plain which con¬ 
tains no materials for building. They fay in favour of their infulated flat, that it has proved its folidity by 
refilling the mod violent {hocks without flinching in the lead ; that the Hones and wood work of the houfes 
in ruins will ferve them to build others ; that its air is excellent ; that they are nearer to their pofleflions, 
and that collectively, thefe different advantages more than compenfate for the inconvenience of having no 
water on the flat; and affume that being accuffomed to fetch it from the bottom of the valleys, ufe has made 
this labour of no coiifideration. A fchifm has hence arofe among the remains of this population, part have 
complied with the wiflies of government and are gone to Tuba ; while the red remain on the ruins of Op¬ 
pido. I was furrounded by them on my going to vilit that town. They feemed to have forgot the misfor¬ 
tunes occafioned by the earthquake, their minds being wholly engroffed by the injury which they pretended 
had been done them. They particularly complained bitterly of being deprived of a mafs which had been 
accudomed to be faid in a hut fet apart for the purpofe from the commencement of their difaders. 

t Before I reached the mountain of Oppido 1 could not conceive how it was potfible to approach it 5 I 
was feparated from it by the place where a lake had been, which was filled. This bafon, full of a fine fand 
on which the river runs, feems a vad gulph|of mud which the eye contemplates with fear, and which is a hun¬ 
dred paces over. My guide informed me we had to pafs it in order to leach the old town. I rifked a dep 
or two with fome apprthenfion but made confident by the experiment, and finding that what appeared lo 
me a grey and foftifh mud was firm, 1 eroded this lake of fand through a depth of water which reached my 
knee and took a little crooked path, by which I was enabled to climb among the buflies up an efcarpment 
which appeared to me inacccfilble. 
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of fome houfes which remain on the mountain, are the only indications of its pofition, 
or former exigence. The village of Coffoletto has experienced nearly a fimilar fate. 

The town of Santa Criftina, fituated almoft at the foot of the great mountain Afpra- 
monte, on a fliarp Tandy hill, furrounded by gorges and deep valleys, was circumftanced 
nearly in the fame manner as 1 ’erra nova, and experienced fimilar deftrudion. The 
houfes with part of the hill were precipitated from top to bottom. A number of chinks 
and fiflures interfed it from its fummit to its bafe, fo as to give room to apprehend that 
the remainder will yet give way. The whole furfece of the country is changed. The 
territory of Santa Criftina, cut in a like manner by a number of gorges and valleys ac¬ 
companied by efcarptments, experienced the. fame fete as that of Oppido. 

The territories of Terra nova , Oppido, and Santa Criftina, are thofc on which the 
earthquakes occafioned the greatefl damage, and produced the mofl extraordinary re- 
fults. This has made it conceived that the focus of the (hocks of the 5th of February 
was beneath this part of the plain. I fliall not deny that the concuflion may have been 
more violent there than elfewhere; but the nature of the foil, and the gorges by which 
it is interfered, very much contributed to the deftrudion of the towns, and greatly af- 
fifted in occafioning the diforder obferved in their neighbourhood. 

Following the circuit made by the bafe of Aspramonte , we come to the final 1 town of 
Sinopoli, and the borough of Saint Euphemia, both built at the foot of the mountain, 
and both deftroyed, yet not levelled with the ground. 

Bagnara , a pretty considerable town on the coaft, built on an eminence, "with an 
efcarpment towards the fea, was entirely levelled. The houfes were precipitated one 
upon another in fuch manner, that with difficulty can it be diftinguifhed it had ever been 
a town. 

Seminara, another town on the coaft, was deftroyed, but not levelled entirely, like 
the laft. 

Palma , a well-peopled trading town,, is only a heap of ruins. 

Without enlarging the lift,- what I have faid will be fufficient to demonftrate that the 
lingular circumftances attendant on .the earthquake were the natural effed of a violent 
Ihock on a Tandy ground previoufly opened and torn by torrents. It is furthermore 
vifible that on a fpace fix leagues in length by fix in breadth, lying between the river 
Mutramo, the mountains and the fea, not a fingle edifice remained entire; one may even 
■flate that fcarcely one ftone was left upon another, and that there was not in this whole 
fpace a fingle acre of ground but what had either changed its figure, its pofition, or un¬ 
dergone material revolution. 

While the plain was given up to total deftrudion, buildings in its neighbourhood, 
founded on folid bafes on eminences, efcaped from equal devaftation. They felt the 
Ihock fevercly, and many h'oufes were damaged. But if this fhock of the 5th of Fe¬ 
bruary had been the only one, had it not been followed by thofe which fucceeded if, 
almoft uninterruptedly for fix months, none of the upper towns would have been ren¬ 
dered uninhabitable. • It feemed as if the power which in every diredion had fhaken the 
plain had not been fufficicntly ftrong to raife a greater weight, fuch as that of the moun¬ 
tains by which it is inclofed. Hence Nicotera, Tropea, and Montedoone, towns built on 
the mountain of Cape Vaticano, or on its prolongation with the boroughs and villages 
dependant on them, fuffered fcarcely at all. Their overthrow was referved for a more 
violent exertion of force, fuch as Ihook the bodies even of thefe mountains themfelvcs, 
on the 18th of March following. The borough of St. George , only four miles from 
Potiftena, as we have before remarked, but placed on a mountain, was before then but 
little injured. The boroughs and villages fituated on the ridge of the mountain oppo- 
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fite to Meffina, and the fmall town of Scylla itfelf, were not entirely dedroyed; On all 
thefe mountains the (hocks were lefs violent, lefs momentary ; the movements were not 
fo quick, l'o irregular, nor even the upward percuffions fitnilar. 

Reggio and the neighbouring places were rendered uninhabitable, but not levelled. It 
was not even the fird (hock which damaged them the mod. 

On the oppofite fide of the Appennines, towards the ead, the earthquake of the 5th 
February was very fenfibly felt; all the towns in this quarter differed either more or 
lefs, fome planks gave way, deeples and feveral churches were thrown down, houfes 
were damaged, but very few were wholly overturned. The number of perfons who 
perifhed was inconfiderable. 

Every where, except on the Plain , the (hock was preceded by fome (light ofcillations 
and a fubterranean noife, which all agree proceeded from the fouth-wed. 

The earthquakes which fuccdeded the fatal epoch of the 5th of February, although 
fenfibly felt in the plain, occafioned there no further injury. No more houfes remained 
to be thrown down, and the ground was confolidated by affuming (lopes ; and moreover 
a greater denfity occafioned by the (hocks. All acclivities had become lefs by an ex- 
tenfion of their bales. The earth therefore was (hook in vain in that unhappy country ; 
it took no further part in this dreadful tragedy. 

The (hock which happened in the night of the 5th of February increafcd the damage 
done to Meffina, Reggio, and other towns already affefted by the fird earthquake. It 
was fatal to the inhabitants of Scylla, owing to the fall of a confiderable portion of the 
mountain into the fea, which raifed the waves, and gave them a violent undulation. 
The billows broke with force upon the drand, and the lower part of the town, where 
the Prince of Sinopoli, the lord of the manor, accompanied by all his attendants and a 
great number of inhabitants, had taken refuge; thefe billows threw themfelves forward 
on the lliore, and on retiring drew back with them all that were there *. 

The earthquake of the 7th of February, at half pad one in the afternoon, was very 
violent; but it did not exercife its greated violence in fimilar places to the former; it 
feemed as if the focus or centre of explofion had afepnded fix or feven leagues higher up 
towards the north, and placed itfelf beneath the territory of Soriano and Pizzoni. This 
earthquake effefted the deftruftion of the borough of Soriano, and the dependant vil¬ 
lages, of a large Benediftine convent, very folidly condrufted, fubfequently to the earth¬ 
quakes of 1659, and of the Chartreux convent, called San Bruno, or Stephano del 
Bofco ; all of them places which had been refpefted by the fird (hock. It concluded 
with overturning Lauvana , Galatro, Arena , and other neighbouring didrifts. Of Mi - 
leto it made a heap of ruins, and perfeftly laid wade the territory of a circle, the diame¬ 
ter of which might be from two to three leagues. 

The territories of Soriano , Arena , and Sorctto , the foil of which was fandy, and inter- 
fefted by ravines, experienced likewife great mutation of furface from the fall of its emi¬ 
nences, and difplacement of its lands. The mixture of fand, day, and decompofed 
granite, of which the hills are compounded below the town of Miletto, gave way in fe¬ 
veral places, and apparently ran like lava. • 

It is highly worthy of remark, that the earthquake of the 7th of February was felt the 
mod at Meffina and Soriano, places very didant from each other j whild it was modly 

* This circumilance, attendant on the earthquake, which happened on the night of the 5th of February, 
has been the mod v 3 rioufly related, and has occaiioncd the moil comments of any, many faliitics being added 
to the true accourt. It is well authenticated that the waves carried away twelve hundred perfons, who had 
taken refuge on the ihore, in the number of whom was Count Sinopoli. But that the water was hot, that 
the bottom of the fea burnt! thefe are particulars neither true nor likely. 

lefs 
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lcfs violent in all the intermediate country, throughout which however a confiderable 
noife was heard. 

The 28th of March was another fatal epoch which carried ruin and defolation into 
countries, the inhabitants of which were already half recovered from their apprehenfion 
of danger from earthquakes ; for not having received material damage from the fil'd 
(hocks, they had flattered themfclves with being without the pale of this terrible fccurgc. 
'1 he centre of explofion changed for a third time, and again afeended (even or eight 
leagues higher towards the north, taking its feat beneath the mountains which occupy 
the iflhmus that unites the upper part of this province to the lower, between the gulphs 
of.fc.iint Euphemia and Sqitillaci. The moil violent upward (hocks, indications of the 
fpot where the ilrongcft efforts were made, were principally below the mountains of 
GiraftLo , about the centre of the contraction. On this occafion nature difplayed a 
much greater force than (he had done in the preceding (hocks ; (he lifted up and fnook 
the very bodies of the mountains, which cover the whole fpace where this earthquake 
cxercifed its ravages. In confequence the extenfion of its. momentum was to much 
greater dillance. Calabria citra felt its effefts, and even received fome injury. All the 
provinces of the kingdom of Naples were fenfible of its (hock. It ravaged indifferently 
both fules of the chain; lofty fites or lowly fpots were alike fubjedt to its devaflation ; 
nothing feemed exempt. By drawing two diagonal lines, one from Cape Vaticano to 
Cape Cclotine, the other from Cape Suvero to Cape Sti/lo, you will within thefe four points 
have the extent within which the Ihock was terrible, and the deftrudlion greateft, and 
the point of intermiflion of the two lines will be nearly that of the centre of explofion *. 

This earthquake was preceded by a very loud fubterraneous noife fimilar to thunder, 
which was renewed at every (hock. The motions were very complicated ; fome up¬ 
wards, as if leaps of the earth ; afterwards fucceeded violent whirlings, which were ter¬ 
minated by undulations. 

It would be ufelcfs to give a lilt of all the towns and boroughs which received confi¬ 
derable injury on this occafion. It will be enough to obferve that all the upper part of 
this province fuffered materially, that many towns were either ahnofl: wholly overthrown, 
or rendered uninhabitable. But notwithflanding the violence of the concuflions of the 
28th of March, the misfortunes fuffered by thefe countries were in nowife comparable 
to thofe endured by the plain on the 5th of February. Here there were no towns le¬ 
velled with iht ir foundations ; the ruin of feveral very badly built, fuch as Pizzo , was 
prepared by the previous (hocks; and nevertheless the chief part of the walls are (land¬ 
ing. Moreover the towns of Nicotera , Tropea , Monteleone, Squillace, Nicajlro , Catan- 
zaro , San Severino, and Cot rone, arc capable of being rebuilt. Few buildings have been 
totally ruined, and fome are only a little (hook The common people have already 
entered the lower part of thefe towns; and as foon as the great houfes (hall be reduced 
to one (lory only above the ground-floor, as ordained by government, and they (hall 
be a little repaired, they will become habitable. It will however require a length of 
time to free the mind of the inhabitanis from the tcrrpr excited by the earthquakes, 
particularly* the (hock of the 28th of March, before which they felt themfelves in fome 
meafure fecure; and to engage the rich to leave their wooden huts, in order to inhabit 
ftone buildings again. As one is accu(totried to judge of all objects by comparifon, the 
fate of Calabria Uttra affedts one but little, having witneffed the calamities of the plains, 
and overgone its ruins. 


* I repeat here that 1 ufe the expreffion of the centre of explofion, not to indicate the caufe, but only to 
explain the cffc&. 

The 
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The different effefls of the earthquake of the 5th of February and that of the 28th of 
March, can only be attributed to the nature of the foils. In the Plain the bafe itfelf 
gave way, not a houfe there was built on a firm foundation. The motion of the cou- 
cuffions was more irregular, as modified by being communicated through the medium 
of a foil yielding more or lefs to the force which convull'cd it, and onltquentl'y tranf- 
niitting it unequally. In the mountains, on the contrary, notwilhfbmding the agitation 
of the furfaee was pretty confiderable, they were lefs deftruclive. The rocks on which 
the towns were built communicated to them a more regular motion, being better con¬ 
ductors the foil after each ofcillation refutned its pofuion, and the edifices preferved 
their fixity. So a glafs full of water will bear great vibration without a drop being fpilt, 
while it is emptied by the lead irregular lhake. 

The earthquake of the 28th of March increafed the difafters of Medina, where it 
a£ted with violence; it added new damage to Reggio, and overturned a number of 
houfes in the fmall town of Santa Agatha de Regio and the neighbouring places. Ne- 
verthelds it was but little felt in the Plain , which lays between the two extremities of 
Calabria,where, as I have before obl'erved,the {hocks were exceedingly rough. It feemed 
.as if the actuating force pafled freely, as in an open canal, under the plain, to ftrike alter¬ 
nately the two tnoft diflant points. 

The earth continued convulfed throughout the whole of 1783. I myfelf even felt 
feveral fhocks in the months of February and March 1784. But none of thefe can be 
compared to the three which form different epochs, nor even to thofe which immedi¬ 
ately 1’ucceeded them ; neither were they followed by any accidents worthy of mention. 

The fea fliared little of the convulfion to which the continent was fubjeCt in the earth¬ 
quakes of 1783. The mafs of waters experienced no general aftuation of flux or 
ofcillation, nor rofe above their ordinary level. The waves, which beat againft the coaft 
of Scylla, and afterwards covered the point of the Faro of Medina, were raifeJ by a 
partial caufe. The fall of the mountain, which I have before noticed, elevated the water 
on the fpot, which received a hew undulating motion, fuch as conftantly follows fimiiar 
caufes. The (hore was covered three different times, and every thing upon them was 
borne away by the reflux of <he waves. The undulation extended from the point of 
Sicily to the other fide of Cape Rofuca/mo, continuing along the coaff towards the Couth, 
but gradually diininiffiing its rife from that to which it was 1'wollen at Scylla. This ele¬ 
vation of the waves immediately fueceeded the fall of the mountain. If it had been the 
confequence of a general motion of the fea, if the waves had been afted upon from a 
fimiiar caufe with that experienced at Cadiz, on the occurrence of the earthquake at 
Liibon, they would have had a different impulfe, and the effect would have been re¬ 
marked to exten^ much farther. A violent fluctuation would have been noticed ar. 
Medina, provided the fea had partook of the (hock to which the earth was 1 'ubjcCt. The 
mole, which is even with the water, to which veflels are moored, whofe heads project 
above it, would have been covered, and the veflels wrecked. The fame effect would 
have taken place at Palma, which is higher up than Scylla, as well as upon the beach 
of Tropea; but in no part of this coaft did the fea exceed its bounds. What moreover 
proves that the inundation at Scylla proceeded from the caufe aferibed, is the circum- 
ltance of the lea not having rifen in a ftuall creek behind the (hove, on which the waters 
rofe with fuch violence, owing to its not being in the direction of the undulation. 

Notwiihftanding I made numerous enquiries, I could not gather from any of the ac¬ 
counts afforded me any indication of the eledtric phenomena mentioned in lerent re¬ 
lations, nor of any of the (parks, or difengagement of the eleCtnc fluid, to winch the na- 
turalifis of Naples fo pofitively aferibe the origin of the earthquakes. 
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The ftate of the atmofpherc was not conftantly the fame pending the difader. While 
tempefts and rain feemed at Medina to have confpired with the earthquakes to effed its 
ruin, the interior of Calabria enjoyed fine weather. In the morning of that dreadful 
day there fell a little rain in th e Plain ; but during the remainder of it the weather was 
lerene. The months of February and March were tolerably fine, and even warm. 
There were fome ftorms and rain, but none other than are common at that feafon. The 
fine weather which reigned after the cataftrophe of the 5th of February was even of 
great advantage to the interior of Calabria ; but for that the unfortunate remains of 
t he population, without Ihelter, or means of procuring any, for a length of time, owing 
to the want of boards and workmen, would have died of want and the intemperance of 
the feafon. On the 28th of March, in the upper part of Calabria, the weather was not 
bad, nor was the earthquake attended by any ftorm ; there were only fome (howers. 
From this remark it follows, that the atmofphere is not fo ftridly conneded with the 
interior movements of the earth as has been inceffantly maintained; and it is highly 
pofiible that the tempefts experienced in the canal of Meffina, and on other parts of the 
coaft, are attributable to other caufes than the earthquake. 

I alk therefore permiflion now to feek in fads alone the caufe of the earthquakes in 
Calabria, and, laying all fyftem afide, to examine into what may poffibly have given rile 
to the almoft total deftrudion of this beautiful province. 

The motive force appears to have refided beneath Calabria itfelf, fince the fea partook 
nothing of the ofcillation or convulfions of the continent. This force feems alfo 
to have advanced progreflively beneath the chain of the Appennines, in adiredion from 
fouth to north ; but what power in nature is there capable of producing fnnilar effeds ? 
I put eledricity out of queftion, which cannot for a year together accumulate in a coun¬ 
try furrounded with water, in which every thing concurs to place this fluid in equilibrium. 
But fire remains. This element ading immediately upon folid bodies, ferves but to 
dilate them j in which cafe their expansion is progreffive, and produces not fuch violent 
and inftantaneous motions! When fire, However, ads upon fluids, fuch as air and water, 
it gives them an aftoniftiing expanfion ; and we'know that on fuch occafions the elafti- 
city they acquire is capable of furmounting the mod obftinate refiftance. Thefe appear 
the only means which nature can employ to occafion fuch effeds. But throughout 
Calabria there are no volcanos. Nothing announces interior inflammation, or any fire 
concealed, either in the centre of the mountains or under their bafe; and fuch fire 
could not exift without fome external fymptoins. Dilated vapours, airs, rarified by a 
heat always adive, would have efcaped through fome of the fiffures or crevices in the 
foil, and have produced currents. Fire and flame would likewife have found paffage 
through the fame vents. A paffage once obtained, compreflion would have ceafed ; 
the motive force experiencing no longer any refiftance would have become null, and the 
earthquakes would not have been of fuch long duration; none of thefe phenomena 
occurred ; we muft therefore give up the fuppofition of an inflammation ading imme¬ 
diately from bene&th Calabria. Let us now confiderif by having recourfe to a fire fo¬ 
reign to this province, and ading upon it only as an occafional caufe, we may be able 
to explain the phenomena which accompanied thefe fliocks. Let us, for example, af- 
fume Etna in Sicily ; and let us fuppofe large cavities beneath the mountains of Cala¬ 
bria, a fuppofition which cannot be refilled. There can be no doubt but there are im- 
menf'e fubterranean cavities, fince Mount Etna, being accumulated by its explofions, 
muft have left in the interior of the earth vacancies proportionate to its enormous mafs. 

The autumn of 1782 and the winter of 1783 were very rainy. Interior waters, in- 
creafed by thofefrom the furface, may have run into the focus of Etna ; they would in 
jconfequeace be converted into very expanfive vapour, and {hike againft every obftacle 
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to their dilatation. Provided thcfe fhould have met with channels conducting them to 
the cavities below Calabria, they would have been capable of occalioning all thole con- 
vulfionsof which I have given a defeription. 

Let us fuppofe now, in order to make myfelf more eafily underflood, that thefe cavi¬ 
ties with their channels of communication imperfectly reprefent a retort laid on its fide, 
the neck of which fhould be the length of the coafl of Sicily, the (houlder beneath Mef. 
fina, and the body below Calabria. The vapour riling impetuoufly, and driving before 
it the air with which thefe cavities were prcvioufly filled, would firft ftrike againft the 
{houlder of the retort, and afterwards turn to engulph itfelf in the body. The force of 
impulfion would a£t firft againft the bottom of the vault, and afterwards by re-percuflion 
againft its fummit, whence it would be revolved and reflected on all fidcs, fo as to pro¬ 
duce the moll complicated and fingular movements. The thinnell parts of the retort 
will be thofe which would tremble moft at the fliock of the vapours, and moll readiiy 
yield to their impulfe. But this water, rarefied by fire, mull condenfc by expofyre to 
the cold which reigns in thefe fubterranean places, and the aCtion of its accidental elafti- 
city ceafe as promptly as its firll efforts were inllantaneous and violent. The vibration 
of the external furfaces ceafes fuddenly, without its being known what can have become 
of the force which has occafioned fuch diforder. It only recommences when the fire 
refumes activity enough to produce fudden vapours anew, when the fame confequences 
refult as long and as often as water falls on the burning focus. 

But if the firft cavity be divided from a hollow of fimilar defeription, merely by a 
wall or {lender partition, and if this leparating part be broken by the elaflic vapours 
ftriking againft it, the former cavity will then onlyferve as a channel of communication, 
and all the impulfe will then ba directed againft the bottom and fides of the fecond. 
The focus of the (hocks will appear to have changed its feat, and the ofcillations, in the 
fpace before aCted upon with greateft violence by the earthquakes, will be but feeble. 

Let us now apply thefe neceflary phenomena, and fuppofe one or more cavities placed 
below Calabria, the feat of the earthquakes. Thu'plain, which indifputably was the 
thinneft part of the vault, is that which would firft evince the impreflion it received. 
The town of Meftina, built on a low fliore, experienced a concufiion which did not af- 
feCt the houfes built on eminences. The motive power ccafed as fuddenly as it aCted 
violently and all at once. When on the 7th of February and 28th of March the focus 
appeared to have changed its pofition, the Plain fuffered fcarce at all. The fubterraneous 
noife which preceded and accompanied the (hocks feemed conftantly to proceed from 
the fouth-weft, in the direction of Meftina. It refembled thunder roaring under vaults. 
Thus without having any dircCt proofs to produce in liipport of my theory, it appears 
to me to meet all circumftanccs, and explain Amply and naturally all the phenomena 
that occurred. 

If then Etna, as I have (aid, be thecaufe of the earthquakes, I may further affirm that 
for a long time it has been preparing the misfortunes of Calabria, by opening gradually 
a paflage along the coaft of Sicily to the foot of the Neptunian mountains. For during 
the earthquakes of 1780, which threatened Meftina throughout the whole fumrncr, 
pretty ftrong fhocks were felt all along the coaft from Taormina to Faro. But near the 
village of Alii, and the river Nifi, which lie ahnoft in the middle of this line, the con- 
cuflions were fo violent as to give room for apprehenfion that a volcano would open 
itfelf a paflage. Each concuflion refembled the effort of a mine, which (hould not 
have power to fpring its objeCt. It feerns as though at that in (rant the volcano opened 
klelf a tree paflage for the expanfion of its vapours, fince in 178 5 the vibration was 
ahnoft null on that part of the coaft of Sicily, while at the fame time Meftina buried be¬ 
neath its ruins a part of its inhabitants. 
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TRAVELS IN SPAIN: 

CONTAINING 

A NEW, ACCURATE, AND COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 

OF 

THE PRESENT STATE OF THAT COUNTRY. 


BY THE CHEVALIER DE BOURGOANNE. 

* 

[Tranflatcd from tlie French of the Third Edition. Paris, 1803.3 


ADVERTISEMENT PREFIXED TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

THE abfence of the author, who is at prefent in Sweden, has not prevented his pay¬ 
ing attention to this new edition. He has been furnifhed with information, has made 
additions, and re&ified errors which had occurred in the former editions; fo that the 
prefent has at leaft one advantage over the preceding, that of laying before the reader 
an account of the changes which Spain has undergone fince 1797. 

It is deemed expedient in this place to make three obfervations, which may probably 
be of utility. 

1. That as rials are frequently mentioned in the work, and many calculations are 
made in them, it will be confidered that the rial here meant is equal to five fous of 
French money, fo that by taking the quarter we fhall have the value in franks *. 

3. That as frequently as hard ox American piafters arefpoken of, dollars are intended, 
which, according to the courfe of exchange, or value of filver, are worth from five 
franks to five franks eight fous; but the Spanijh piafter, which is that of exchange, is 
an imaginary money, the value of which at par is about three livres fifteen fous. With¬ 
out regard to this diftin&ion, much error may arife in computations. 

3. The title of Don fhould never be placed immediately before the firnatne, as is the 
cafe in many French and fome Englifh works which fpeak of Spain. It precedes only 
the chriftian name. Thus Don Francifeo de Saavedra fhould be faid, and not Don Saa¬ 
vedra. When defirous of noticing ^Spaniard by his family name alone, he is called 
Monf. de Saavedra, Monf. de Cevallos. . When a man employs the Don without a 
chriftian name immediately fytcceeding, a Spaniard is ufed to confider it either as a mark 
of ignorance, unpardonable in the inhabitants of a nation whofe intercourfe with them 
is fo continual; or what is worfe, as a mark of contempt. 

PREFACE TO THE EDITION OF 1797. 

FROM the prejudices which the reft of Europe entertains with regard to Spain even 
at the prefent day, one is led to imagine that all the knowledge required refpe&ing that 
country has been drawn from romance, or the fuperannuated notions refpefting it 
handed down in ancient memoirs; rather fhould we conceive it, from our ignorance of 
it, to be fituat^ at the exremity of Afia, than at that of Europe. 

* III the tranflation tWvahi? is txpreflecl in Englifli mon<y. 
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The principal end of this work is to modernize thefe antique ideas, and to re&ify thefe 
errors. Not but that within the fpice of the laft twenty years many Defcriptions of 
Spain have been publifhed. Many interefting details, and much truth are to be met 
with "in the Effays on Spain, by Peyron. 

Three Englirn travellers have written on Spain : Twifs, whofe work is of little cele¬ 
brity; Swinburne, whofe obfervations are famous for their juftice and acutenefs; and lat¬ 
terly Townjhcnd, who is fomewhat reprehenfible for the precipitation of his decifions, and 
his reliance on the credulity of his readers. 

Chantereau, in 1792, publifhed his Lettresfur Barcelone, and has given a new edition 
of them; and although his ftile be not the purell, notwithstanding his having facrificed 
exaCt delineations to his inclination of difplaying captivating pictures, his work may be 
read with fome intereft and utility. 

As for the Voyage de Figaro, which, at the remonftrance of the Spanifh government, 
ten or twelve years ago was fuppreffed, and which fince that time has been reprinted 
with emendations; I mention it for thofe only who think that poignant fallies are a com- 
penfation for every other deficiency. 

The author of the prefent work leaves to his two countrymen the merit of perpetual 
effufions of livelinefs and malignity.' Such as read travels merely for amufement, or 
having their wonder excited, will fcarcely choofe this for their perufal. In it the au¬ 
thor has above all things fought to be juft and impartial. But juftice and impartiality, 
although they fometimes may aftoniih, feldom entertain. 

The author of this work has perhaps no other advantage over his predeceflors than 
what arifes from his having fojourned for a number of years, at different periods, in the 
country of which he gives the defeription; from having had a long intercourfe with almoft 
all claffes of the Spanifh nation, and having ftudied with fome attention its manners and 
its language. 

In 1789 he publifhed the refult of his firft remarks, after a refxdence of eight years. 
Since then he has made two journies into Spahi'; at orfe time {pending more than a 
year in the country, charged with a miffion of importance. On this occafion he applied 
himfelf to obtain more recent and precife ideas of different objects. This edition differs 
therefore materially in many refpeCts from the firft, and prefents many obje&snot treated 
of in the former. 

In 1789 the author, for certain reafons, deemed it expedient to keep concealed. The 
fame motives no longer prevailing, he now avows himfelf. He hopes that his work, far 
from lofing by this circumftance, will poffefs an additional title to the confidence of his 
readers. Lefs under conftraint in expreffing his opinion than what* he was feven years 
ago, he will now explain himfelf with that tranknefs which is the duty of every writer 
who feeks to eftablifh a claim to efteera. 

He who is defirous to fpeak of any nation without giving room for offence, and at the 
fame time would abide by truth, has two rocks which he muft avoid fplitting upon ; 
flattery, which can but be infipid even to the object of adulation ; and iatire, which is 
as much repugnant to equity as to good nature. The author will endeavour to purine 
a mean. Perhaps he may now be more fortunate than on his firft appearance. On 
the one hand, readers Itrangers to Spain imagined that gratitude had madc.a parafite of 
his pen; on the other, fome Spaniards took umbrage at certain avowals which were 
dictated by truth. Emboldened by the, innocence of his motives, he dares in this new 
edition to brave thefe double dangers, perfuaded that in endeavouring to conciliate all, 
he runs the rilk of pleafing none. 
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The fame courfe as he purfued in his firft edition will be here followed. Entering 
Spain by Bayonne, he will proceed to Madrid, paufing by the way at whatever may ap¬ 
pear worthy of digivfiion. In the capital he will examine the different branches of ad- 
miniflration, and thofe matters in particular which may tend to develope the real manners 
of the Spanifli nation. Thence he will advance to the lbuthcrn part of the kingdom. Re¬ 
turning to the capital, he will make fome cxcurfions in the neighbourhood, particularly 
one into Arragon; re-entering France through the kingdoms of Valentia and Catalonia. 

Ilis object is to prefent a Picture, of which the Travels will fimply be’ the outline. 
Jlis Travels might have appeared incomplete ; he has ufed his beft endeavours that his 
Pidture fhould not be f'o. 


THE PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN. 

Chap. I.— Carriages, inns, roads. Details relative to Bifcay ; its liberties; its privileges ; 
the patriot i/m of its inhabitants ; Bilbao , St. Sebajlian , Vittorio, &c. 

I N the month of November xyyy I went firft to. Spain, as fecretary of the French em- 
bafly, a few months after the formation of the new miniftry of that power ; and at a 
time when, to found its dil'pofition relative to the grand quarrel between North America 
and the mother country, was a matter of high importance. 

Of the three roads * known from time immemorial, 1 fixed upon that of St. Jean de 
Luz. On arriving at Bayonne, inftead of taking port horfes from Bayonne to Orogne, 
which is five leagues diftant from the former, and two from the frontiers, I exchanged 
my carriage, as moil travellers do, for a vehicle not very elegant, called by the Spaniards, 
cache de colleras, and which, till we are ufed to it, excites many alarming apprehenfions. 
This carriage is rather ftrong than commodious, and drawn by fix mules, to which the 
voice of the condu&ors ferves both for fpur and bridle. On feeing them faftened to 
each other as well as to the fhafts, with hmple cords, and their ftraggling manner of 
going, as if without any kind of guidance, in the crooked and frequently unbeaten roads 
of the peninfula f, the traveller imagines himfelf at once entirely abandoned to the care of 
Providence : but on the appearance of the leaft danger, a fingle word from the chief 
muleteer, called el mayoral, is fufficient to govern and dirett thefe docile animals. If 
their ardor abates, the zagal, who is his poftillion, jumps from the fhafts, where he is 
ftationed as a centinel, animates them with his voice and whip, runs for fome time by 
their fide, and then returns to his poft, where he remains until called by fome fimilar 
circumftance to repeat his fervices. This inceflant vigilance of the two conductors foon 

* It 19 well known there are three frequented roads leading from France to Spain ; the one from St. Jean 
de Luz to Iruii} another from St. Jean Pied de Port to Ronccvaux 5 and the third from Beulon to Jonqui- 
ero. What however is not generally known, and what I only learned in 179 y, from an engineer who had 
examined with care, and.taken drawings of the different gorges and defiles of the Pyrenees, is, that from the 
Col de Bagnouls, which is the neared defile to the Mediterranean fea, to the valley of Aran, near thefources 
of the Garonne, there are feventy-five paflages through the Pyrenees, of which eight-and-twenty are practi¬ 
cable for cavalry, and feven for carriages or artillery. One of thefe latter, and of I he exiitence of which no 
doubt can be entertained, is the Col des Orts, running parallel with that of Perthus, on the other fide of 
Bellegarde } for, in 1792, the Spaniards, by this pafTage, entered St. Laurent de Cerdu, and there invaded 
two of our diftrifls. 

f This is the appellation ufually given to Spain by the inhabitants, on account of its being furrounded by 
the fea, except on the fide next the Pyrenees. This term was, without doubt, adopted at the time that 
Portugal formed a part of the kingdom ; fince its difunion, it is, as far as regards Spain, incorrc&. 
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relieves the traveller from his fears, who, notwithftanding, remains adonifhed that more 
accidents do not happen from fo dangerous a manner of travelling. He reconciles 
himfelf, however, more eafily to this than to the Spanilh inns, which, for the mod part, 
are entirely deflitute of accomtnodation. Travellers are badly lodged and fervedj 
and thofe who wilh for the lead tolerable repad, mult themfelves apply to the butcher, 
baker, and grocer. In this refpeft, however, there has within thele few years been a 
change perceptibly for the better. Before the adminidration of Mr. de Florida Blanca 
there were no public carriages in Spain, nor one road on which the traveller could go 
pod othervvife than on horfeback; and if that be excepted which pades through Gallicia 
from Pontevedra, alrnod to the Wedern Ocean and turns to Corunna; another North of 
Cadile running from Reynofa to the fea; {hofe of Navarre and Bifcay, the fruits of the 
patriotic efforts of their inhabitants, not more than ten leagues of tolerable road was to 
be met with at any time throughout all Spain. This minider, who poffeffed an alrnod 
unlimited authority, would have rendered material fervice to his country, if indead of 
being fatisded with half meafures he had followed up with vigour the refolutions with 
which he fetout; he has however within the period of his fifteen years adminidration 
Iketched out fome ufeful improvements. From 1777 to 1789 he was not at all times 
faithfully a friend to the alliance with France, notwithstanding his profeffions of attach¬ 
ment. His irafcible difpofition, and the jealoufy peculiar to his country, had given her 
more than one caufe of complaint. From that period he dood forth one of the mod. 
bitter enemies of the revolution, and would'gladly have drangled it in its birth. Were 
he dill poffeffed of power it might be difficult to do him judice: difgraced, to do fo be¬ 
comes a duty. 

In the fird place then, Spain owes to him the edablifhment of a coach carrying fix 
paffengers which fets out twice every week from Bayonne to Madrid, performing the 
journey in fummer time in fix days, and in eight during winter. In the fpaces of time 
which intervene between the arrival of the diligences, the mules ufed for drawing them 
are employed in forwarding perfons who take thei^.own carriages with them \ and thus 
it was that I travelled in 1792 from Bayonne to Madrid. This edablilhment was carried 
on by a private perfon in 1789, but being taken the fucceeding year out of his hands 
it has fince been continued at the charge of the king, but wasfufpended during the war. 
That it Ihould fpeedily be re-edablilhed is highly defirable, as a means of allowing an 
eafy intercourfe for the individuals of both nations, already prepoffefled in favour of 
each other during the long continuance of a clofe alliance, and with whom a date of 
warfare has only tended to heighten edeem, ferving at the fame time by affording a flux 
to that hatred which tranfitory circumdances had accumulated, to make them for time 
to come fenfible of the value of each to the other, notwithdanding the difference of their 
two governments. The bonds which unite courts are as tranfient as their caprices. 
Family intereds, intoreds of even minor value, have much influence on their delibera¬ 
tions. A popular government once well confolidated is only a&ed upon by powerful 
motions. Intrigue, ceremonial trifles, the frivolous pretenfions of vanity, have lefs fway 
over its determinations. How many fources of quarrel are there not thus annihilated! 
The refponfibility to which it is liable prevents the capricioufnefs of levity. While it 
difdains to diflimulatc the injuries it feels, it punifhes thofe only which are of magnitude. 
Nay I am doubtful whether it be not better for a monarchical government to have to 
treat with a republic, rather than with one formed upon the fame plan as its own, and 
whether it may not contract alliances ipore durable and lefs liable to convulfion with the 
one than with the other. Thus in a marriage we frequently perceive that domedic peace 
is more the refult of an affinity of chara&er than of an auimilation of feature: but we 
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are digrefling widely from the ufeful eflablifliments, of which the firfl: idea is due to Mr. 
de Florida Blanca. 

The improving of the highways chiefly occupied his attention. In 1777 there were 
no good roads between Bayonne and Cadiz except thofc of Bil'cay, and Navarre, and 
that which leads from the Efcurial and Aranjuez to the capital. In 1 79 2 > I met with 
one of an excellent defeription, running the whole diflance from Irun to four leagues 
beyond Burgos; and which was continued, with fhort interruptions, as far as Madrid. 
It would have been completely perfected, but for the ob(lacles which war, however for¬ 
tunate it may be, uniformly throws in the way of ufeful labours. There want at this time 
no more than twelveftitgues to be completed, to make the road from B 5 d affoa to Madrid 
one of the hiiefl u £urtfiec Very little Is venting to that from Madrid to Cadiz. In 
1778 the latter wasalmoft impaflable in bad weather. In 1785 it was in great meafure 
repaired, and carriages began to run pod; upon it. It is now almoft entirely finifhed; 
and communication between the two moft important cities of the peninfula is, at length, 
become both eafy ahd expeditious *. ^ 

As for inns, in fpite of the attention of the before-mentioned minifler, they arc at 
prefent very t>erfe£Iion. Their improvement,' proje£b|sfdl .shad undertaken by 

him, is a more'•difficult talk in Spain than elfewhere. Hk objeftineeta.with obltru&ion 
in regard to place, manners, rights, and, in ^degree, from" the con A i t u t io n of the 
country, which authorizes exclufive privileges and monopoly, and Veftsthe power, as an 
appendage to fighorial rights of idling [certain commodities, in the lord of the manor, 
who delegates bis a&thonty tp aninhabitauf { and thpdlatter ftrittly-iesaforces his right. 
It was neceffihy to capitulate upon thefe ffiridr?trices, apd^wbere theyycould not be done 
away with, tdfddace ^ gem&y.weil-as poffible. Notwituftancii^ihefe impediments, 
for feme time back yerjt tolerable inns are to^be tntftwith id Spain. Oh the roads along 
which thecoachpantt»ffime areeftablilhed,-.J».rc^ra^}i:Wit!ljJbeds,linen, and even plate; 
and the innkeepers IJire allowtd'tQi keep eattblesyfoV trailers, h Befidcs, on this road 
there are othewwhichare pretty good, particularly inpriiicip&l towns ; but every where 
elfe to the prefentda^onemuft»|e^ iunsentfa^ly'dt 4 ‘tisfe ^f^Veniencies, and fo (be¬ 
guiling, in ffiort,'iUk rt&fetb felfif^we'accounts of trt^«s|tet^,^->;. : ' 

In this not to look foie any ^<sdy amelioration. Every 

thing is linked to^Jjgjr, ftate. "Without good 

highways, jjkgje t'fi \ and-v^^^bth one and the other are 

wanting, turn fupports the roads 

and inns? Wmjm a country mud polLfs feme 

advantages fidi of idf^Uckiott. of gratification.- ■' Onejnuft either look to 

meet with vifiting iti car. improve one^sdi^lth. Pal^rcularly if it be at one 

of the extredut^^^hrepe; the traveller is there attracted By monuments of the 

arts, by the ^jbuftKnjj induftry, by a grand |gn|0fal ^^ijsptjrce ; and mull not 

have to q^arms «!> : i^#f^hd^.civil and religious 

liberty. Broads travelling 
arid plains, a^ 1 rsfTVP' t&rc ifl the two Cdftflles;' t'ri&re, dfcadful roads in countries bit it 
with fertility and induftry, as along the coafls of the kingdoms of Valent 1 :; and Cata¬ 
lonia; to meet with towns deferred and in ruins, a court not abounding with delights, 
few monuments, the arts but in their cradle, a burning climate, and the inquilition ? 

# There has for along time back exiiled a method of travelling in Spain, very quick but very coltly, by 
fending changes of cattle forwards to the diflerent itages along the road. Tilde teams of fix mules, whi< h 
are put to the carriages in the twinkling of an eye, will travel five or fix leagues with greater d.ipatch than 
can be dune poll 011 any road befide in Europe. 

Spaniards, 
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Spaniards, effimable neighbours, allies worthy in fo many refpc&s to be better known* 
continue to improve your roads and your inns! We fhall at lcaft be able to traverfe 
your country commodioufly and eafily; but in order to engage our (lay, in order to 
pleal'o us, many advantages arc wanting to your nation, feme are refufed it by nature, 
ro obtain the others mult be a work of pcrfevcrance and time. 

Leaving Bayonne we pafs through St. Jean de Luz after traverfing a very uneven and 
ill-kept road for the fpacc of nine or ten miles. Afterwards one has to crofs a fmall 
arm of the fea over a bridge, on the other fide of which is the fuburb of Sibourre. 
Shoi t!v alter the llecple of Orogne is difeerned at rather more than a league from Irun, 
the firil Spnnilh village on the other fide of the Bidaffoa. This little river, which ferves 
as a boundary, famous in the political hiftory of Louis XIV. from the ifland which it 
forms at a fmall diftance to the right of the place where the river is palled, was formerly 
called the ifland of Phealants. The interview between Cardinal Mazarin and Don Louis 
de Haro, which took place upon it, and of which the refult was the treaty of the Pyre¬ 
nees, occafioned it to receive the name of the ifland of Conference. Small, uninhabited, 
and almolt a defart; like many perfons of moderate abilities in the world, it owes its fame 
to a fortunate occurrence. 

As Icon as the traveller has palTed this ifland, he is in Bifcay. The country which 
he leaves varies little from that he enters upon, but the difference between the lad 
roads of Prance and thofe at the entrance of Spain even in 1793 were much in favour 
of the latter. The roads of Bifcay, thofe at lcaft which run from North to South, may 
be faid to be among the fined in Europe. Few countries laboured, in this refpeft, under 
greater difficulties. Bifcay, which joins the Pyrenees, in this quarter much lefs elevated 
than towards their center and eadern range, feems to be an extenfive continuation of thefe 
mountains to the borders of Cadile. In tracing a road in this part there were confider- 
ablc defeents to diminilh, and high fummits to turn with addrefs. Such ground re¬ 
quired all the art which can be difplayed in the conftruftion of roads. The three pro¬ 
vinces Guipufcott , Vfccaya, and /Ilava) of which Bifcay is compofcd, joined their efforts 
to accomplifh this end, as is ufual with them when their common intereft is in cjuedion. 
’1 iris part of Spain, which forms a linking contrail with the reft of the peninfula, do- 
ferves a more minute detail. 

Each of thefe provinces has its particular government. In thofe of Bifcay and Gui- 
puft oa the orders of the monarch are not attended to before the adminiftration has (auc¬ 
tioned them Ly its cxfeyuaiur. They hold feparately every year a general meeting, at 
which the adminidration renders an account of the manner of its employing the public 
money. IT. re the deputies allernble from all thofe commonalties which poiicfs a right 
of delegation, Thefe deputies are elected by the ayuniamiendos, (municipal corporation,) 
who themlelvcs are annually elected by the citizens; and, in order to be competent to 
this diflinction, the poffeffion of property is requifite to a certain amount. 

Thefe elements of reprefentative democracy, although deftitute of that perfection 
which cci tain modern publicids have imagined poflible, caufed a belief upon our inva- 
fion of their country, artel even during the negociation of peace', that thefe provinces 
were adapted, as welt by their principles as by their pofition, to become an integral part 
of the French republic. It was an error. The Bifcayans, however jealous of their liberty 
they may be, are yet attached to the dominion of Spain ; and, il their pride caufe them 
to rcj'.Ctt the yoke ed a defpotic monarch, policy engages them to agree very well with 
their royal proteCIor. They pofle/s hefides a fpecies of aritlocratic pride, which could 
)ul ill brook our principles of perlect equality. Enjoying cxeluiivcly their real orima- 
jiuary privileges, they would care very little for that liberty which they would have to 
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participate with fix-and-twenty millions of fellow-citizens. An incorporation would 
have tempted them much lefs on the fcore of finance. The three provinces tax them- 
felves to defray their feveral particular expcnces, and all they pay the king is a free gift, 

( donative ) which is rarely required of them, and which, if it were other than moderate, 
would not be granted. The Hates divide the fum agreed to among the different com¬ 
monalties, according to their feparate afleflments, which arc frequently modified. 

In other refpe&s, nature has done little for the three provinces of Bifcay; and to this 
circumflance is owing, in great meafure, their love of liberty, and the indefatigable in- 
duftry which has engendered the profperity they enjoy: for, unlefs where particular cir- 
cumflances temper the pernicious influence of a fine climate, the more delightful countries 
of the world are peopled but with indolent beings, whofe docile minds are prone to 
defpotifm. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Guipufcoa do not produce a fufficiency of grain. That 
of Alava furnifhes enough not only to fupply the two others, but a part of Caftile, 
and Navarre in addition; and in 1790 and in 1791, its crop produced a profit to its 
inhabitants of upwards of 6o,oool. fterling. It is true, agriculture is alhioll its only 
reliance : it is on this account, although of greatefl extent, the leaft populous of the 
three provinces, not having more than 71,000 inhabitants. The Scnorio (thus Bifcay 
proper is called) has 116,000, and Guipufcoa, within a fpace of fixteen or eighteen 
miles by fifty in length, comprizes upwards of 120,00©. The whole coaft of this latter 
province is peopled with fifhermen and failors; the whole interior with peaceable far¬ 
mers. Until circumftances occurred to excite an animofity, which declared itfelf in 
1793, the people of Guipufcoa lived on tolerably friendly terms with the neighbouring 
French ; there fubfifted even between them, and particularly between the ports of St. 
Scbaftian and Bayonne, a commerce, partly of an illicit defeription, but highly beneficial 
to each nation, and which, at the return of peace, was eagerly renewed. 

Bilboa is the mod confiderable town of all Bifcay, although it contains no more than 
13,000 or 14,000 inhabitants. Some, however, of its former manufactories have de¬ 
clined. Its tanneries, once fo productive, ceafe to be fo, now that the hides exported 
from America cannot be imported direCtly to Bilboa, and are fubjefted to heavy du¬ 
ties when (hipped at one of the ports of the peninfula for theirs. Their economical mills, 
from which they were ufed to derive fuch material advantage, are no longer occupied. 
The trade of Bilboa is now its principal reliance. This is very confiderable indeed, for 
• all kinds of merchandize are imported at and expedited from Bilboa. There are (hip¬ 
ped, mod of the wool which Spain exports, a quantity of iron, many loads of chefnuts, 
the principal produce of the foil of Bifcay proper, in other refpeSs ungrateful; and it 
is at Bilboa that mod of the articles arc imported from the various parts of Europe, 
for the fupply of the northern parts of Spain. Its principal commerce is with Eng¬ 
land, France, and America. In the town there are two hundred mercantile firms, 
among which are fome lrifh, foine German, and feven or eight French *. 

Strangers, who refide at Bilboa, have little reafon to fpeak well of- their treatment. 
Liberty, jealous and fufpicious, exercifes there a fort of defpotifm, which deforms thofe 
qualities of the government that are interefting to the philolopher. The Scnoria main¬ 
tains with obfiinacy againfl the crown its incomplete and, in a great meafure, chi¬ 
merical privileges; and, with great difficulty, admits to the enjoyment of them thofe who 
arc born out of their territory. Formalities the mod tirefome mull: be fubmitted to by 

• Within thefe feven years Bilboa has experienced many changes. War has not been fo injurious to its 
commirceas might be apprehended. The demand for Spanifh wood has rather increafcd than ditninifhed. 
In the mean time, a part of their funds remaining unemployed, they have laid them out in building, and the 
town has received much cmbellifliment. 
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thofe it feels difpofed to receive; and the French, in particular, up to the period of the 
laft rupture, were not the lead ill ufed. A foreigner at Biiboa is not allowed even to 
hire a houfe in his own name, but is obliged to borrow that of an inhabitant; and, in 
order to be treated like a ftranger by the Bifcayans, it is fufiicient that you be not a 
native. When a ftranger is difpofed to become naturalized in Bifcay, even if he be a 
Caftilian, he is obliged to prove his filiation, that is to fay, to certify that he be not de- 
feended either from a Jew, a heretic, or from parents who have carried on any bafe pro- 
feffion. The probfs required for the nobles of Bifcay are long. To fatisfy themfelves, 
commiflaries are difpatched, at the expence of the candidate, to his native place, who 
examine his papers, and make enquiries, and who iiave an intereft in procraftinating their 
profitable million. Doubtlefs there are modes of avoiding, or, at lead, fhortening thefe 
formalities; but, whether owing to the predominance of envy, or malice, no part of the 
the inconvcniencies, particularly the expence, is alleviated ; and I know more than one 
novice, who had undergone every form to the letter. It is not every where that the 
right of citizenlhip is purchafod equally dear. 

Biiboa is fituated near the fea, on the right bank of a river of no great length, but 
deep enough to receive merchant vefiels of. great burthen. This port is not the only 
one worthy of notice on the fhores of Bifcay : Sc. Sebaflian and Paflage deferve particu¬ 
lar mention. 

There is no road for carriages from Bayonne to Biiboa, and travelling all along the 
coaft is very incommodious. But from Hernani , the firft confiderable borough which 
fucceeds Irun, a very fine road leads to St. Sebaftian, over a group of mountain 1 '', from 
the fummit of which a bird’s-eye view of it is obtained. This little city is only joined to 
the continent by a low and narrow tongue of land. Its port, if an artificial fhelter, 
formed by jettys capable of receiving twelve or fifteen vefiels deferves that name, is 
commanded by an eminence, on which an old caftlc in ruins is difeerned. Its fmallnefs 
is very perceptible from the fpiral afeent to the caftlc. The town is tolerably well built, 
and much buftle reigns throughout it. It is the capital of Guipufcoa, and the refidenee 
of the governor of the province. 

From St. Sebaflian to go to Paflage, a fhort league diftanr, you keep by the fea, palling 
over the mountains, into the bofotn of which a large gulph projects, apparen ly inclofed 
on every fide, and which, at firft, more refembles an extenfive lake in the middle of tho 
country, than a bay of the fea: it is the port of Paflage. It muft be crofled in order to 
reach the town whole name it bears; and, with much agreeable furprife, the traveller 
here meets with a crowd of young Bifcayan damfels, difputing in their native tongue, 
(unintelligible even to Spaniards,) for the honour of guiding the rudder over the bay, 
which is about half a league wide. The town is built within the confined fpace between 
the foot of the mountain and the bay ; it is commanded by a caftle, whence on one fide 
you have a view of this vail bafon, and, on the other, of the fea. 

Port Paflage, one of the larged harbours, and perhaps the mod fafe of any in Europe, 
is material to the profperity of Bifcay ; and the l’acrifice thereof, which it is laid there 
was once on our part an intention ot exacting from the inhabitants, as well as St. Sebaf- 
tian, and Fonterabia, another little port, at the mouth of the Bidalfoa, would have been 
much more grievous to Spain, than it could have been advantageous to us. Here I 
muft remark, that grafping ambition foinetimcs makes wrong calculations; whereas 
enlightened policy looks into futurity. There are pofll-flions extremely valuable to a 
neighbouring date, which, for the fake of mutual advantage, arc much better i:i its 
hands than they could be in ours; dillinft from their being by their pofition, as proved 
by many examples, fubjedl to momentary fubjugadon ; fo that belonging to a neigh- 
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bour of whom wo may be defirous of making an ally, by leaving them in his hands- 
they afford an additional pledge for his fidelity ; whereas, by their entire fubjugation, 
they might furnifh an obftacle to a fmcere reconciliation. Gibraltar, ceded to the 
Knglifh by the treaty of Utrecht, is, perhaps, one of the f'afefl guarantees of the alliance 
between France and Spain; and by tradition we learn, that this view of the matter did 
not efcape the penetration of M. de Terry. 

Happy Bilcayans, peaceably then enjoy the three ports which are the chief fources 
of )our profperity ; and let us hope that the Trench, again become your allies, will not 
re-occupy the m, except for their protection againit the common enemy. 

It is impoflible in travelling through it to avoid admiring the country which they have 
animated; work of thofe Bifcayans without a monarch’s affiftance, who for them lays 
atide the title of King for that of lord. Thcfe three provinces are the afylutn of liberty 
and induftry. In eroding Bifcay, we perceive that their prefence has given animation 
to every object; nothing can be more delightful than the hills; nothing more chcarfui 
than,the cultivation of the valleys. For thirty leagues, the didance between the Bi- 
daffoa and Vittora, not a quarter of an hour pafles but the traveller difeovers l'omc vil¬ 
lage or hamlet. The towns of Villafranca, Villareal and Mondragon, have an air of 
independence and plenty. What a difference in. the afpeft of this country and that of 
the neighbouring province! I am far from wishing to throw ridicule on the Caffilians, 
whofe virtues I efteem; but they are filcet arid melancholy as their plains; and bear in 
their aullere and fallow vifages the marks of laffitude and poverty. The Bilcayans have 
a different complexion, and quite another countenance and character. Free, lively, 
and hofpitable; they feein to enjoy their happinefs, and wilh to communicate it to thofe 
who come among them. 

1 Avail long remember what happened to us at Villafranca. Arriving there early, on a 
lovely evening in autumn, with another traveller, we wandered on the outfide of the town, 
amufing ourfelves with obferving the varieties of its cultivation. Several groups of pea- 
iants in different parts of the orchards engaged our attention ; in turn we excited theirs. 
A moment of mutual curiofity caufed us to approach each other. We both fpoke Spa- 
nifhvvith tolerable facility; wc kneWthatit bore ilo refeniblance to the language of the 
Bifcayans; but we could not imagine that in a province fo long fubjefted to Spain, that 
that of the fovereign Ihould be utterly unknown : we were obliged to have recourfe to the 
primitive language, and gave thcfe good people to underftatid that wc wilhed to tafte their 
fruit. They immediately drove who Ihould be the firft to oblige us ; our hands were foon 
filled, and we were ftrongly folicitcd to fill our pockets alfo. Some of the pcafants went 
to procure us fowl and frelh eggs ; we had great difficulty in preventing them from being 
offended at our refufal, and regretted that we had no other interpreter than our looks 
and geftures. We were obliged, at lafl, to leave them ; but as we had rambled without 
directing our fteps to any particular place, and were unable, without a guide, to find the 
way back to our inn, our benefa&ors perceived our embarrafiinent, and each was emu¬ 
lous to become our guiJe. Thofe whofe fervices were not accepted, kept 4 for a long 
time, their eyes fixed upon us. They could not but e'afily difeover that we were fur- 
prized at their hofpitality, and feemed fomewhat hurt on the occafion. We left them 
fome marks of our acknowledgment, which they received inl'uch a manner as proved 
to us the difinterellednefs of the reception we had met with. We feemed to quit thofe 
amiable natives of die lbuth-fea iflands, whom Meffrs. Cook and Bougainville have taught 
us to love, and yet we were not twenty league* from Bayonne. 

Thefe Bifcayans, who are fo different from the Caftilians, feem the fubje&s of a dif¬ 
ferent government. Their province is considered, in many refpe&s, as beyond the 
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Spanifh frontiers. Except a few reflriftions, all merchandize enters, and is never ex¬ 
amined or taxed but at the interior limits. The province has other privileges of which 
the people are very jealous, but which have recently been more than once attacked; ior 
example tobacco and foreign muflins have been abfolutely prohibited, fo precarious a 
blelling is liberty in every country. Neverlhelefs the Bifcayans yet preferve many of 
their forms. We have before noticed that the import which they pay the king has the 
title and character of a free gift ( donativo). If the king be in want of a certain number 
of furthers or jailers, he notifies his wifhes to the province, and the people find the 
molt cafy means of furnilhing their contingency. The Monarch exatis nothing with 
an air of authority, he is ahnoft always obliged to treat with them. On many occafions 
has Bifcay fet at nought the orders of the court, and the fupremc decifions of the 
council of Cartile, when it has judged them to be incompatible with its ancient ftatutes. 
It has befide a particular court of jurtice. In Bifcay proper an appeal lies from the fen- 
tence of the corregidor to a magirtrate called a chief jurtice, (juez mayor ) who is at the 
fame time the guardian of privileges. It is true he is nominated by the King, and can 
look to his favour alone for attaining the more eminent rtations to which he may afpire. 

The Bifcayans maintain, what they term their liberty, with an energy which does ho¬ 
nour to their character. In its conduct towards them, the court appears to treat them 
rather with ertcem, than to be apprehenfive of any infurrcCtion. On the other hand, 
it mart be allowed that, more fkilful and better adapted for intrigue than what free men 
are in general, they have dilcovercd a method, and particularly within the lart century, 
of learning the whole value due to thefe appearances, having inceflantly in the army, in 
the navy, in different offices, and even in admimllration, fome of their countrymen for 
defenders about the throne. Notvithftanding this, they have oftentimes fliewn them- 
felves worthy of liberty, and to it have made more than one valuable facrifice. They 
have an averlion to cuftom houfes, which, on various occafions, has been fliewn to be 
infunnountable. In 1778 the niinifler Patintro, being defirous of forcing them upon them, 
nearly originated a general rebellion. When, in 1778, the trade with South America was 
thrown open to fever,d ports of Spain, the Bifcayans, if they had been willing to admit of 
cullom-houfcs, might have participated in the advantage with the reft ; but in the offi¬ 
cers uf the cuftoms they beheld lb many l'atellitcs of Jclpotifin, and their noble miftruft 
rejected the intemieil favour of the Sovereign They can make no commercial expe¬ 
dition to America, without preparing it in a neighbouring port, fo that the mod induf- 
trious people of Spain, the molt experienced in navigation, and the bc't fitnated for fuch 
a commerce, facrifice a part of thefe advantages to that of pivferving, at lead, a remnant 
of liberty ’I hue, before the war which gave independence to Britidi America, all the 
inhabitants of one of the provinces engaged th tufelves, by an oath, not to eat lamb, 
in order to increale the growth of wool, with the intention of rendering ufelefs the ma¬ 
nufactures of the mother country. 

In fact, the Bifcayans have had from the beginning of the prefent century an advan¬ 
tage over all Spaniards in American commerce. The company of Caracas, known alfo 
by the name of Guipufcoa, had warchoufes at Port Paflage, and thence made their fhip- 
incntr.; but this company, in the lart war with England, was unfortunate, which has 
induced government to relieve it from a burden, that, from circumftances, became 
highly inconvenient—to releafe it from the charges of adminifliation, without excluding 
it from trading with the Caracas. 

Bifcay is remarkable for its roads, cultivation, and privileges, but more particularly 
for the induftry of its inhabitants, which is chiefly exercifed upon iron, the principal 
production oi the province. In order to improve this manufacture, the Bifcayans have 
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recourfe to foreign correfpondence, public lectures and travelling. At Bergara there is 
a patriotic fchool, where metallurgy is taught by the mod able profelTors ; fome of wlvch, 
fuch as our ineitimablc Prouli, have been invited from the neighbouring dates. Stu¬ 
dents in chemiltry have been lent to Sweden and Germany, where they have acquired, 
as well in the bowels of the earth as in the (hops of manufadurers, fuch knowledge as 
has already been profitable to their country ; for this word is not a vain found in Bifcay. 
The inhabitants, feparated by their fituation, language, and privileges, an,d confined 
within narrow iimits, are called by nature and policy to feel the fpirit of patriotifm, and 
are obedient to the call. This noble fentiment produced the fchool of Bergara, where 
the nobility of the country are brought'up at the expence of the (fates, and thofe patriotic 
focieties, which have ferved for a model to the numerous ones of this defeription fpread 
over all Spain within thefe twenty years; and, not long ago, the fame patriotifm has 
given new employment to the induftry of the Bifcayans, by digging the port of Deva, be¬ 
tween St. Sobaftian and Bilboa. 

\Ve have given a fkctch of Bifcay as amateurs of liberty and public economy. We 
fhall now proceed through the province, Amply as travellers. 


Chap. II.— Continuation of travels through Bifcay. Details refpefling Victoria , Pancorva, 

Burgos. Canal of Cajlile. Valladolid, 'the two cities of Medina. Excurfion into the 

Kingdom of Leon. Relations concerning Salamanca , Segovia, &c. 

THE firft town we come to after leaving Irun is Hernani. It is furrounded by 
mountains, which, in the fpace between them, contain a valley of rather cheerful appear¬ 
ance. A fmall river fertilizes it, the courle of which is followed for fome time after 
leaving Hernani, and is met with again at Tolofa ; (the firft place at which the travel¬ 
lers by the coach fleep) ; it is afterwards loft fight of until you reach Mondragon. In 
the courfe of this journey it is croffod feveral times over elegant and fubftantial ftone 
bridges, a fpecies of luxury to which, in conftruding highways, the Spaniards are much 
addided. 

At fome leagues from Tolofa, you pufs through the fmall town of Alcgria, the cradle 
of feveral diftinguifhed fubjeds ; among others, of the Mcndizabal, well known in the 
navy. Villa Franca is the next town at which we changed horles ; the following one is 
Villa Real, beyond which we had an imtncnfe fteep hill to furmount. At the foot of 
this mountain is Anzucla, whence a frelh change of horfes takes one forward to Mon¬ 
dragon. 

Two great leagues before you arrive there, the road divides into two branches, one of 
which leads toMadrid, the other turns to the right and fmiflies at Durango, upon the road 
to Bilboa. Beyond Durango the road is impaflable for carriages ; fo that to travel 
commodioufly from Bayonne to Bilboa, it is requifile to afeend as high as Vidoria : but 
there is a road which is tolerably good, that runs dired from Madrid to Bilboa, palling 
through Ordunna, where the interior cuftom-houfe for Bifcay is efiablifhed. 

From Mondragon to Vidoria is five great leagues. They are travelled over in lefs 
than four hours, notwithftanding one has to pais the difficult mountain of Salinas, fa¬ 
mous for more than one accident. A party in a coach, one of which was a friend of mine, 
met with one fome years ago, which merits a (light digrellion, on account of its ferving 
to ihew the manners of a dal's of the Spanifh nation. There are very few muleteers, 
few carters, on fitting out on their journey, few coachmen, who, on mounting their 
box, omit making the fign of the crofs, mumbling a prayer, few but what carry fome 
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relics or fcapularies. With this preliminary, with this talifman, they confider them- 
felves fecure from all mifchance. The conduftor of the carriage alluded to had not 
negletted thefe wife precautions; yet were they ufelefs. In climbing the mountain of 
Salinas, his mules beguiled his care, and drew the carriage with them over the preci¬ 
pice. lie efcaped with a few fcratches, and his paffengers with fome flight bruifes. The 
muleteer might have feen, in the flightnefs of his chaltifeinent, a fignal evidence of the 
protedion of Providence, and its agents. But not fo ; while his paffengers were extri¬ 
cating themfelvcs, gathering up their draggled property, and bemoaning i rifling loflcs or 
damage, he, in a fit of paflion, which had little of fanttily in it, tears away his relics from 
under his cloaths, and the fcapularies with which he was loaded, rends them in pieces, 
and, dafhing them on the ground, thunders out a litany of fomewhat a new dcicrip- 
tion : “ /ll demonio Santa Barbara ; a los diables San Francifco ; al infierno nuejlra Senora 
del carmen See. Sec. —“ To the devil with St. Barbara; to the congregation of hell 

with San Francifco ; to hell with our Lady del carmen,” &c. &c. ; curling one after 
another the inefficiency, or treafon of all the faints of both fexes, to which he had ad- 
drefled his vows; giving them an energetic notice that they had irrecoverably loll all 
his confidence. Lefs than this would have been fufficient to coniole, and even enliven 
his paffengers. 

Alter palling the town of Salinas, you continue to afeend for fome time, when, de- 
feending again, the mountains appear to decline fenfibly, become more unfroquent, and 
are at greater distance from'each other. After entirely clearing them, the traveller ar¬ 
rives at Vittoria, capital of the province of Alava. It hands in the middle of a well culti¬ 
vated plain, abounding in villages; the town is ill built, and the ftreets badly paved ; 
it, however, exhibits the appearance of activity and indullry. Within thefe few years a 
fquare has been built, each fide of which contains nineteen arcades. This edifice, not- 
withftauding fome defeats, would be an ornament to a city more confiderable than that 
of Vittoria: the plan was given by M. Olavide, a native of Vittoria. There is a plea- 
lure in feeing a citizen thus dedicate his talents ta'the embelliflnnent of his native coun¬ 
try, in which they were cultivated. 

Vittoria being the laft town of Bifcay towards Caftile, the traveller is fuhject to 
formalities, fometimes very rigid, but at ail times troublefome. 'Every thing which en¬ 
ters or leaves the province is here minutely examined, fufpetted letters are here inter¬ 
cepted, and thole v.hich are myfterious are decypheml; couriers, thofe even which be¬ 
long to the court, are fometimes detained here, when their paflports are abufed for the 
purpofe of fmuggling, particularly of coin, which of all offences again!! the revenue is 
deemed in Spain the molt unpardonable I had no right to complain of my treatment 
in 1792: notwithHanding it was the period when the animofity of Spain towards every 
thing that related to our Revolution began to exhibit itfelf in every fhape. On the 
contrary, I had great realon to fpeak well ol every one with whom 1 had to do. M. 
d’Alava, who filled the office of governor, took upon hirnfel! to permit my entrance into 
Caftile, fimply upon my fhewing my palfport, although a formal pcnniUion from court 
was then neceflary for going beyond Vittoria. In conformity to a recent law, the object 
of which is to encourage the building of carriages in Spain, a tax of ten per cent, on the 
value, as afeertaino/i by an officer, is exacted on every carriage entering Spain, a certifi¬ 
cate of which is given to the traveller; which levy is however returned upon its i\p; fling 
the frontiers. Through the interference of a very obliging perfon in office, to whom 1 
was recommended, I was exempted from the exaction, this gentleman taking upon lutn- 
felf to become my fecurity. 


Thefir 
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'I'hefc were no: by many the only nor mod precious denmndrations of kindnefs which 
I received from the obliging inhabitants of Viitoria. .Some months alimvards, my fa* 
mily arriving fro n the north of Germany refilled among them, while waiting for direc¬ 
tions to proceed to me. One of my children was attacked with a furious illn.ik. 1 hey 
ihared our forrows with us; they paid every pollibio attention to the child, and every 
tribute of confutation to the mother. Their extreme benevolence is damped on our 
hearts in indelible characters. Refpecfoblc A'ava, you, to whom beneficence is fo na¬ 
tural, accept the homage of my gratitude ; (hare with him my heart felt thank', you 
im flimab'e women, matrons, who lb frequently bemoane 1 your having no other medium 
to convey your cheering alfurances, than that of a language unknown to the object of 
your commiferation ; and above all, you, Don Antonio, whole lenfibility is not inferior 
to your medical ability, and who feerned to attend your own child while watching over 
the health of that we were threatened with loling. And you, reader, pardon thefe efl'ufions 
of a father's heart! 

For thofc who value the quiet of the mind, the enjoyment of nature unadorned by 
art, and the means of living in plenty with cheapnefs, Vittoria is not without its attrac¬ 
tions. Its climate is tenipeiate, although the mountains which (kirt its horizon, parti¬ 
cularly towards the north, render the winter fevere. The plain which i’urrnunds it pro¬ 
duces every rcquilite of life, and particularly excellent fiuits and vegetables. The 
atnufements, the luxuries of large towns, are here very little known ; but here one may 
relilh thofe innocent pleafures, delicious enjoyments of the heart yet ur>infcCled with 
the refinements of civilization. At certain periods of the year, the fellival of boys is 
celebrated, that of maidens, and that of married people; ceremonies interefling by 
their fimplicity, which at once indicate the purity of their manners, and infure their 
preservation. 

Leaving Vittoria, on its right is perceived the river Arriaza, which is eroded over a 
Hone bridge. Afterwards you pafs the villages of Publa and Arminon ; then alccnding 
a hill, about a league of high road prefents itlelf, ilraight and of a fuperb appearance, 
being a raifed caufeway which leads to Miranda. Midway, on this road, a marble co¬ 
lumn rears its head, to denote the limits of the province of Alava and Caddie; a 
monument polTibly more pompous than the fubjekt requires. 

Miranda, a fniall town, at five leagues from Vittoria, is divided into tw-o unequal 
parts by the Ebro. This dream, which formerly was the boundary of the conqueds of 
• Charlemagne towards the louth, and as of ours in 1705, is one of thole objects aggran¬ 
dized by the magic colours of hiftory, which is found much inferior to it’s reputation. 
It is true, at Miranda it is near its iburee, which is at the foot of the mountains of the 
Adurias; but the Ebro, which tra\cries the greater part of northern Spain, running 
from north-wed to lou'h-ead, has, up to lute times, remained aimed wholly ufelefs to 
navigation. In the courfe of this work we Iliall notice what has been done towards 
rendering it fcrviceable to the provinces it waters. 

It is eroded at Miranda over a tolerably handfome bridge. Fronting is feen a doney 
hill, with a dilapidJtul cadleou its fummit, of no ornament to die arid fccne. Shortly 
after we difeover the high rocks of l'ancorvo, which have a mod pi&urel'que appearance, 
and have already excrcifed the pencil of fcveral travellers. At Mayago, two leagues 
farther, we enter the narow valley includ'd between thefe rocks, half a league beyond 
the village whole name they bear. Shortly after, we meet with two other valleys, Santa 
Maria del C.ubo, and El Cube, w here the wretchcdnefs and idlenefs of Cadileare vidblc 
in all their deformity. We then traverle vaft plains tolerably well cultivated as far as 

Bribiefca, 
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Bribiefca, a fmall town inclofed by a wall, which has four gates placed at equal diflanccs. 
The road leaves it on the right. In 1777 anc ^ *785 Bribiefca wore a melancholy ap¬ 
pearance, it was deflitute of verdure, and worthv of Old Callile. In 1792 it poHcHed 
i'ome gardens and orchards. This was not the only change for the better which I re¬ 
marked during my fccond journey to Spain. 

The road from lrun to Bribiefca has always been excellent. It is generally lined with 
trees, which fucceed but ill, and a profufion of Ifony limits. In parts it may be confidered 
fcarcelywide enough ; for, delirous of avoiding the profufenefs evident in the highways 
of France, they have nearly gone into the oppofne extreme, notwithlLuiding Spain has 
lei's reafon to fear a walte of land than France. 

From Bribiefca to Burgos is fix leagues, where you travel over a country the molt 
arid and naked of any in Europe ; parting through two of the molt dirty and frightful 
villages in all Spain, Monalterio anil Quintana ; near to which you crol’s a Hone bridge, 
which is rather elegant. Burgos, the capita' of Old Callile, is pleafantly fituated on the 
right bank of the Arlanipm, at the foot ot a hill, on the top of which are feen the ruins of 
an old caftle. This town was formerly opulent, indultrious, and commercial; it now 
prefents the image of poverty, idlenefs, and depopulation. It contains no more than 
10,000 inhabitants. Its only bufmels confdls in the tranfport of wool to the northern 
coaft for fliiprnent. Its manufactures fcarcely deferve mentioning, if that of leather be 
excepted, which is of no more than twenty years Handing. It proves more than any 
other city in Spain, that the luxury of churches abforb and keep fiagnant vveal.h fulli- 
cient to vivify entire cantons. The magnificence of its cathedral offers a (hocking con- 
trait to the forry buildings which furround it. This importing and well preferred edi¬ 
fice is a maflerpiece of elegance in the Gothic taite. One of the chapels contain? a 
picture by Michael Angelo, reprefenting the Virgin drefling the infant Jel'us, who is 
Handing upon a table. The noble air which he gave to his figures is very oblervahh: 
in thefe, as is alfo the flrength and corrednefs of ejefign, to which he frequently ffa i- 
ficed grace. 

The cathedral is almoH oppofite one of the three bridges over the Arlam;on. On 
the other fide of the fame bridge is a fuburb, where a miraculous image, know by the 
name of Santo Chrijlo , is to he Icon ; which is much better known, and attracts more 
notice than the picture of Michael Angelo. It is kept in a dark chapel, perfumed with 
Incenfe, and full of ex veto's and fdver lamps, and into which perfons are introduced in 
a manner fo myfierious, as to have fomething awful in it, even to thofe who are no 
way inclined to fuperrtition. The crucifix is concealed behind three curtains, that are 
drawn one after another with a fiudied flowntfs, which adds to the religious folcmnity. 
Simple people believe that its beard grows. Devotees attribute to it many miracles, but 
impartial eyes can difeover in it nothing extraordinary. 

Burgos is the birth-place of two famous captains, known even out of Spain ; Fernando 
Gonzales and (he Cid Campeador. In the time of Charles V. a triumphal arch of ibme 
tafie was eroded in memory of the former.; and, latterly, Burgos has paid a fimilar tri ■ 
bute to the Cid, in eroding a monument on the lpot where his houib is fuppofed to have 
Hood. The jufiicc is due to the Spaniards to acknowledge that they reverence the re¬ 
membrance of their heroes, and fpeak of them with the fame delight as rmned perfons 
of their former opulence ; or rather let me fay, with that national pride which evinces 
that, if their prediledion for the noble and grand be lulled for a term of too I.mg du¬ 
ration, it is not extind, and only awaits opportunities to call it into action. 

The new lquare at Burgos, confifling of uniform, but fmall and mean houfes, deferves 
notice upon no other account, than its having in its centre a Hatueof Charles III. in 

bronze. 
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brom: \ It is a bad likenefs, and ill executed. It is remarked merely for being altnoft: 
ihe only monument of this defeription in Spain. The Spaniards, however much do. 

\ oted in general to their fovercigns, have been Id's prodigal than any other people ol 
thefe tributes of adulation. 

]f the interior of Burgos prefents little but what awakens gloomy rccolledions, its 
environs are yet embelliihed and fertilized by the courfe of the Arlan$on. This river 
waters verdant meads, has three elegant ftonc bridges over it, within the /pace of half a 
league, and bathes the walls of two remarkablt edifices iituated below the town; the 
one, the monaltery of Las lluclyas, a convent of women, the abbefs of which poddies 
confiderable privileges, and a jurifdidion bordering on fovereignty ; the other, the 
King’s 1 lofpital, famous for its extreme cleanlinefs and lalubrity. T’lie Spaniards might 
n-ivc°lefibns to the belt polidied nations on thefe monuments of charity. No heart-dead¬ 
ening foivlight as yet has made them apprehenfive, left the unhappy fhould find them- 
lelvcs lb much at cafe in this afylum, as to fee its doors open to receive them without 
regret. 

Near Burgos is ft ill another building which merits the attention of the traveller: it is 
the chartreufe of Miraforcs , where are the tbinbs of John II. and his wife, magnificent, 
at leaft in their materials, and the colouring of the paintings which adorn them. 

Burgos lias a fufficient number of trees in its neighbourhood for the ornament of its 
avenues and walks, although throughout the country, which is the eoldeft in Spain, there 
is a great fcarcity of wood ; a want felt through altnoft all the interior of tiie kingdom. 
In 17^3 it began to excite the attention of government. An order of the council of 
Callilo, the execution of which was entrufted to men of little intelligence, enjoined every 
inhabitant to plant live trees, and penal laws feetned toenfure its died, but the govern¬ 
ment was deceived. I11 fonie places malevolence, in many, particularly in Old Caftile, 
the eftabliflied opinion, that trees attrad birds to thedeftrudion of grain, and, in fcveral 
others, bad management, contributed to render this meafure ineflicacious ; here, laplings 
which began to tlouiifii, were cut down by paflengers, and there, fuch as were in an ap¬ 
parently profperous Hate, were trapfplantcd from the fpots where they grew, to others, 
where for want of care they pcriftied ; alinolt every where the order was fruitlefs. At 
length, towards the end of the reign of Charles III., rccourfe was had to the molt effec¬ 
tive means, thole of example. The King, in the neighbourhood of Madrid, and at his 
refidencies ; the Infant Gabriel, in his grand priory of Malta ; fevcral grandees in Spain; 
many rich individuals, in what are called their domains; fome patriotic focieties, pre¬ 
lates, and even redors; all, animated with that public fpirit which gives enjoyment by 
anticipation of that wealth which, individually, few can look to enjoy, all thefe, rea- 
ioning like the old mail of La Fontaine “ our grandchildren will here fit in the Jhadc;” 
conjointly formed better conceived plantations, lheltered from the devaflation of travel¬ 
lers, as well as of animals; and already lbnie orchards, and copfes, variegate the mo¬ 
notony of the horizon, and enliven with verdure part of the naked and arid foil of La 
Manilla and the two Caftiles. 

1 he Arlamjon again prefents itfelf to view on leaving Burgos, and is fcarcely ever 
loft light ot in any part of the road to Villadrigo ; amiferable, although agreeably fmi- 
ated village, to the right of the river, at the bottom of a vaft plain, on which are feme 
paltry vineyards. 

We next perceive the Pifuerga, another fmall river, which runs from north to fouth, 
and the waters of which it w as intended fliould be made to fupply that canal of Caftile, 
projeded and begun in the reign of Ferdinand IV., afterwards almoft abandoned to the 
injury of Old CaltiK , which has great occalion for fuch an opening for the fide and in- 

S creafe 
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vireafe of its productions. The canal was to begin at Segovia, and, following the courfe 
of the Erefma, which falls into the Duero, afeend again as far north as Reynola, re* 
ceive from the little rivers, in its paffage, the tribute of their waters. Reynofa is but 
twenty leagues from Saint Ander, a fea-port. A road, but which will be ruined before 
the canal is finifhed, has been made to facilitate a communication by land with Old Caf- 
tile. In 1792 the fuburb road which I had travelled along all the way from Irun, ended 
at Eftpar; fince then it has been continued forne leagues beyond Valladolid. 

Continuing our way along the banks of the Pifuerga, and after having paffed two 
deep hills, the feet of which are walhed by the river, we arrive at Quintana de la Puente , 
near to a bridge of eighteen arches, and Torquemada , one of the mod dirty and wretched 
towns in Spain. The Pifuerga is again eroded here Over a bridge of twenty-fix very folid 
arches, and which has lately been almoft wholly rebuilt. Afterwards we arrive at the 
village of Magorz, where the Arlanza joins the Arlai^on. A little farther, near Du¬ 
ennas, thefe two rivers unite with the Pifuerga, and run by Valladolid before they fall 
into the Douro, or Duero. Were it not for the courfe of the Pifuerga, the banks of 
which are extremely pleafant, and embellifhed at fmall didances by groups of trees, no¬ 
thing can be more dull and lefs varied than the road from Valladrigo to Duenna. Be¬ 
fore we arrive at the latter town, which ftands upon rather a deep hill, by the fide of 
the Pifuerga, we fee on the left a great monadery of Benedictines, called St. Ifidro, 
fronting a new road, begun in 1784, by the governor of Palencia, which is one of the 
bed in Europe. 

This road, undertaken at a time when the proje& of rendering paffable the great road 
leading toFrance was newly conceived, was conftruCted at the ex pence of the circumjacent 
communes, and may ferve as a model.for other nations to copy. It proves that an intend- 
ant may, in fome circumdances, be good for fomething, as Mr. Turgot heretofore proved 
in Limoufin. I fhall further obferve, that it may tend to fhew that, in every didriCt, an 
adminidrator acting by hiinfelf, leverely attentive to his duty, refponfible in himfelf, and 
long in office, is better able than any union of tranfitory adminidrators, however well 
chofen, to infufe into plans of a certain extent, that connexion, activity, and emulation, 
which are neceflary to enfure fuccefs; as well as that economy, which admits of the 
multiplication of uieful undertakings. 

Palencia is indebted to the attention of the intendant of its province, fecondcd by 
the chapter of the biffiopric, for other ornaments and improvements. Situated in the 
center of a canton renowned for its_fertility, (the Tierra de Campos,) it has, like many 
others, fallen off from its ancient fplendor, and is no longer famous, except for the 
filthinefs of its ftreets, the magnificence of its cathedral, and its manufactories of 
blankets, bays, and light duffs, which are in great demand. 

Duennas, which is only two leagues from Palencia, although agreeably fituated, ranks 
yet amongd the faddeft and dirtied towns on this road. Some years back it poffeffed an 
inn, which travellers took pleafure in noticing as an exception. That which the 
coach dops at, on the contrary, is one of the mod incommodious in Spain. Duennas 
has, however, fome manufactories j among others, one of leathern bottles, which are 
the only veffels ufed for holding wine in this, country. 

After leaving the hills of Duennas the whole country, as far as Valladolid, is 
perfectly flat and naked. Immediately after leaving Cabezon and its great done bridge, 
the deeples of that city are perceived. On this fide, the entrance into Valladolid is 
pleafant, bang through an avenue of trees, whjch has adjoining alleys ferving as public 
walks. 

VOL. V. s s 
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In : 7 -• ;, when 1 firfi. beheld this city, I was {hocked by the want of cleanlinefs every 
vI k* re uilcernible, and which difguflod more of the fettles than one; eight years after 
1 tv ivcd an alteration {m* the better, and, in 1792, I found Valladolid not only 
ii.iuh ids dirty, hut greatly improved. Agreeable plantations had been eltablilhed a 
little previous along the band'.'; oi the Pifuerga, and on the Campo Granife, a lquare 
hiiKH- d at me oi the extremities of the city, remarkable for its inunenle extent audits 
thirteen churches. 

Il has anotherlquare much more regular than this, with three ranges of balconies, in 
which it is afierted tweiey ihoul'ard perfons might be feated. I had an opportunity of 
judging of its capacity on my !ir(t journey into Spain, when I chanced to arrive at Valla¬ 
dolid at the prccile litnc'of a bull-light, an exhibition which happens but once in three 
years. I low fortunate would this have been tor an amateur : for my part, 1 was none, 
and tile light did not make me one. I was nevertheless (truck by the concourfe of 
curious people that the fhevv attracted from all quarters for feveral leagues around. 
The famous TorreaJor Pepehillo, whom, fincc that time, I have frequently feen, had 
Been font for on the occalion from Madrid. He prelcnted feveral bulls which he had (lain 
to the ainbaffador that 1 accompanied, a cuftom generally followed where diltinguilhed 
perfohs happen to be fpc&ators; and each of theft* bloody tributes was a fignal for a 

handful of gold thrown from the box of the corregidor, where we were feated, on the 

floor of the theatre of the exploits of Pepehillo. He certainly did not require iuch a 
ftitnulus, but I never beheld him more (kilful nor more fortunate than on this occalion. 
livery thing in this lpectacle, which was of three hours duration, was new to us; the 
feene itfelf, the treatment we received, the manners, the drefs, and the language. At the 
end of this entertainment, the box of the corregidor was transformed into a rcfc&ory. 
We faw glades of water handed round, chocolate, candies of every lhape, and every co¬ 
lour ; and.knew not how to refufe the obliging importunities with which we were belieged. 
Geftures were the only expreflion of our declining them, and of returning thanks. 
After this who lhall fay let a. man know French and he may traverfe Europe. However 
from this expofure we formed an high opinion of. the affability of the Spaniards, and 
their tafle for fvveetmeats. 

The churches 0/Valladolid, thofe especially of the Dominicans and of San Benito , 
are elegant, according to the Spanilh taile, that is, fpacious and full of altars richly do 
.corated and gilt. They moreover contain fome tombs of white marble, admirably 
fculptured. The fculptures, as well in coloured wood as in marble, in detached groups, 
or bas relief, may be traced back to the revival of the arts in Spain; an epocha which 
produced Juan de Juni, Berruguete, Becerra, and others, who though little known out 
of the peninfuU would yet do honour 10 more enlightened ages. 

The new cathedral of Valladolid is reprefented by L’Abbe Pons as a fine building. I 
faw in it an enormous mats of dark-coloured (tone pilalters round the nave of the 
Doric order, and a high wall which forms the back of the choir, and prevents thofe who 
enter from viewing the reft-of the church. The Abbe Pons, who travelled as an ama¬ 
teur of the arts, frequently lavilhed praife, and criticifin, on objects worthy neither of 
the one, nor the other. 

Valladolid is one of the mod confiderable cities in Spain: it is the refidence of a 
bilhop, the feat of an univerfity, of a patriotic fociety, of one of the ievem grand 
colleges of the kingdom, and of one of the fupreme tribunals called the chancery. 
Notwithftanding ail this it fcarcely contains twenty thoufand' inhabitants, while in the 
time of Charles V. it had a hundred and twenty thoufand. At that time it furnilhed 
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all ilic necefiaries of life; and was a buflliflg city, with -»great trade; but indolence, 
and the great increafe of priefts and monks have annihilated almplt all its advantages. 
The court which f'ometimes redded there, removing in the reigjn of Philip III. to Ma¬ 
drid, drew along with it molt of the opulent families; stud at prefent, nothing is feen 
hut empty houfes crumbling into dull on every fide. Nor aught of its ancient lplen- 
dor, but a prodigious'number of facred buildings. Without its walls, is a perfect wade, 
notwithftanding the fecundity of a territory fit fin- every fort of culture, and abounding 
with water; within, an equal deficiency of indullry ; its only manufactures which were 
a profpccl of fuccefs, are light llufls, and coarle camblcts. Its gold and fiiverfmilhs 
were formerly celebrated, and defervcdly fo; there are itill as many in one of the beft 
peopled quarters of the town, but, at prefent, they are not the.moll ingenious. 

Individuals have endeavoured for feme years back to raid* Vallaeolid from its Hate 
of infignificance. A fchool for drawing has been eltablilhed there, and an a».aduny, at 
which mathematics are taught; under the .directions of the police, many quarters of 
the town have received improvement, and its neighbourhood, by new alleys and planta¬ 
tions of mulberry-trees; and two leagues oft', a i'uperb highroad towards Madrid, and 
eight leagues to. Palcncia have been completed, acrofs a country ftill perfectly bare of 
trees ; for the fcarcity of wood, which caufed Philip III. to quit Valladolid, has con¬ 
tinued lince his time to increafe. 

In the convent of Fuenfandalgne, a good league from this city, the amateur of the 
fine arts meets with three paintings of Rubens, equal for their frelhnefsol colouring to 
his beft pieces. Semancas, which continues to be the chief depot of tiie archives.of 
the monarchy, is but two leagues from Valladolid. 4 

Madder is cultivated with fuccefs in a part of the neighbourhood, as well as in tfte 
provinces of Burgos and Segovia, in the Afturias, Andalufia, Arragon, and Catalonia, 
This plant, which for a long time has been known to agree with the climate of Sp^in, 
did not awaken the attention of government before 1742. The cultivation thetpeo£ 
which has made perceptible progrels, faves Spain - an annual tribute, which Ihe was be¬ 
fore accuftomed to pay the Dutch, of 10,000,000 of rials. Spanilh madder is cheaper, 
and better than any other, and foreigners begin to appreciate its value; even during the 
American war, the Englilh drew it from the vicinity of Medina, and Ciudad Rodrigo, 
through the medium of the Pprtuguefe fea-ports. This new branch of induftry is the 
more valuable, from the great increafe of the manufacture of chintzes in different parts 
of Spain : and, in order to encourage the cultivation of it, a duty of 45 rials percent, is 
impofed on foreign madder imported. 

lhat part of Gaftile which is on the right, traveliing from Burgos to Segovia, a loll 
country to the modern tourift, who rarely pafi'cs over it, yet contains two cities, which 
deferve particular notice, were it only for the contrail which their prefent appearance 
affords with their former profperity. 

Medina de Rio Seeo, formerly renowned for its manufactories, is reduced from a 
population of about thirty thoufand to fourteen hundred chimnies. To it, its fairs were 
a fource of fo much opulence, that Spanilh exaggeration furnamed it the Link fuJics, 
L.n’ui Chiai. There is no more than the ruins remaining of its llrong caltle, which was 
in vain beiieged by Henry dc Tranllamare, in the war. between him and the King Don 
Pedro. 

A more lively fubjedt of regret is met with in another, town of the fame name, Me¬ 
dina del Campo. This city, formerly the rcfidence of fevcral kings, the theatre of great 
events, and the emporium of an extenfive commerce, and peopled with from fifty to 
lixty thoufand inhabitants, has'mow no more 1 him, a. thoufand chimnies. Its celebrated 
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fairs, its trade in bilb of exchange, its large fate of Segovian cloths, the beauty of its edi¬ 
fices, the cleaniinefs of its ftreets, exift no longer but in the annals of hiftory. What the 
ravage of centuries, joined to the havoc of thofe long and terrible wars which overturn 
whole empires, have fcarcely been able to effeX on the ancient cities which were any 
ways famous; two centuries of negleX and bad adminiftration have operated on Medina, 
del Campo, and fome other cities of Spain. Time, with refpeX to her, feems to have 
haftened his courfe with tenfold rapidity; and, from the depth of the fepulchre wherein 
it is entombed, its grandeur may be looked upon as contemporary with the’fplendour of 
Perfepolis and Palmyra. Singular example in modern Europe i what fubjsX for re¬ 
flexion does it not furnifh for fome of its people ? 

After the churches, on which opulent idlenefs has always fome funds to lavidi, the molt 
handfome building of Medina del Campo is that of fhe flaughter-houfes. Philip II., 
whofe extravagant undertakings fo greatly contributed to the deterioration of Spain, has. 
left, at lead in this town, a monument of his benevolence. 

The two cities of Medina bring us near to the kingdom of Leon; of which we flialL 
juft fay a word before we refume the road to Segovia. 

This part of Spain is one of the mod arid and wade. On the road from Palencia to 
Leon, its capital, the canal of Campos is met with, begun under the adminidration of 
Enfenada, and defigned to enliven the commerce of Cadile and Leon ; but no more- 
than twelve leagues of it are yet completed ; that is to fay, fix leagues in one part, and 
as many in another. It was intended to end at the Douro, running by Palencia and 
Duennas, but was relinquifhed for a long time, afterwards refumed by the minider 
Florida Blanca, and again abandoned for fchemes more vad, but pofiibly not more ufe* 
ful. It is not by fuch a vacillating fydem, that the regeneration of an empire can be 
effeXed. 

Leon, a city pleafantly fituated, and of importance up to the period of the union of 
its crown to that of Cadile, contains no more than fifteen hundred chimnies, divided 
into thirteen parilhcs, with nine convents. Its neighbourhood is, notwithdanding, 
tolerably fertile, and adorned with plantations. . It has fome manufactories of linen,, 
which are not condantly employed throughout the year, and of which many have latterly 
been given up. 

Salamanca, the fecond city of the kingdom of Leon, deferves more particular men. 

. tion. 

Defirous, from the reputation of this city, fo much celebrated in the romances, and 
fcientific hiftory of Spain, to gratify my curiofity in feeing it, I made a journey on pur¬ 
pose during roy firft refidence in Spain. The court was then at St. Ildefonfo, which is 
twenty-feven great leagues from Salamanca. 

Although the Spaniards, and even the Abbd Pons, complain of the depopulation of 
this part or Spain, it did not drike me in pailing through it. For example, I noticed 
that in the neighbourhood of Arevalo twelve villages were difcernible from one. fpot. 
The whole canton,.notwithdanding it be arid and poor,, is neverthelefs fertile and toler¬ 
ably well cultivated ; the refult of individual poffeflions not being fo conOderable as in 
other parts of Spain. 

After palling Segovia, of which, as we proceed, we fhall fay fomething farther, I ar¬ 
rived at Santa Maria de Nieva, a town of fix hundred chimnies, which poffeffes the An¬ 
gular privilege of having a bull-fead every year, frequented by all the amateurs of the 
fport in the neighbourhood. ' 

From the eminence on which it is fituated, a tolerably fine country is didinguifhed,. 
of a vad extent, without any running dreams, without trges, verdure, or country-houfes, 
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and which only prefents one uniform tirefome afpett, if immenfe corn-field deferve that 
appellation. 

After palling a wood of fir-trees, the land is naked, and perfectly flat. In fpite of the 
drought to which it isfubjeCl, it is very well cultivated, even up to the gates of Arivalo, 
a town which formerly muft have been a conftderable city. Its maffive gate leads to a 
bridge, whofe folidity braves the violence of the floods, and feems to contend with time. 
This double monument has been deemed worthy of one of thofe pompous infcriptions of 
which the Spaniards are by no means niggard. It informs the paflenger, that the com¬ 
munes for thirty leagues around contributed to the building of it. Within the walls of 
Arevalo one fees with difguft the remains of ancient columns, on which are conftru&ed 
miferable huts and balconies, of wood half rotten. The clergy alone preferve their 
wealth in the midflt of the wretchednefs- about them. 

Beyond Arevalo, as far as Penaranda, nothing is feen but rich and well cultivated land. 
Its ^habitants, notwithftanding, difplay every fymptom of indigence. Content, like the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the interior of Spain, with the enjoyment of the abfolute 
neceffaries of life, they pay no regard to its comforts. Cut off from communication with 
ftrangers, and a comparison of their modes with better, they feem to be deAitute of either' 
a defire for, or knowledge of, the pleafures of life. It never occurs to the individual, 
that he may improve his poffeifions. A garden, nay, even a kitchen-garden, is an ob¬ 
ject of luxury that their parfimony denies them. Idlenefs enforces privations* and the 
habitude of accommodating therafelvcs to privattons-nourilhes idlenefs^ In tfiis circle 
will they revolve till fuch tune as roads, canals, and more eafy modes of tranfport, (hall 
demonftrate to them the advantages of commerce. Travellers, who judge of Spain from 
patterns fuch as this, are excufable in treating it with rigour. 

One becomes fomewhat reconciled with this canton on entering Penaranda, a pretty 
little town of about a thoufand chimnies. It contains many architectural remains, which* 
{hew it to have been formerly a place of greater confideration. 

Its inhabitants have a Arong reliance on a miraculous image of the Virgin. Without 
its patronage, fay they, “ twenty times fhould wd have funk under our misfortunes.” 
Sweet illulions, which modern philofophy has the cruelty of ridiculing, and which, on 
the contrary, it might be well to encourage for the comfort of the poor, where the con- 
Aituted authorities poffefs the power of preventing the abufesof fuperftition! Certainly 
they are perfectly innocent; fuch iiiufions are even valuable, were nothing elfe the fruit 
of them, but nourilhing patience and hope in the bofotn of the wretched. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Penaranda, in common with moft of the provinces of. Spain, appeared to me to 
be in need of thefe refources. Loaded with taxes, they earn mod hardly the little 
which they gain, fo that their mifery ftifles their induftry. Their lords, who frequently 
are ignorant even of the geographical pofition of their erfates, abandon the adminiftration 
of them to intendants, treafurers, and alcaldas, who draw down maledictions on names, 
which might be reverenced upon clofer knowledge of the perfons who bear them. 

1 lhall not quit Penaranda without obferving that its inn is, perhaps, the moA com¬ 
modious, and the cleanlieA of any in Spain. A matter unufual in this country too, I 
found the landlord complaifant, and fome eatables in the houfe. 

I afterwards traverfed a diAriCt in which, I was allured there were droves of cows, 
whofe male calves were without horns; this then appeared to me an idle tale; I give, 
however, more credit to it now that l underAand Do&or Johnfon, in his return from his 
journey to the Hebrides, found, at Auchinleck in Scotland, fome cattle without horns ; 
and that, in Norway, whole races of bulls are met with of this defcription, between 
Chriftiana and Fredericklhall, When I underftood. that fuch were met with in England,, 
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and, after feeing in a country-houfe at Altona a bull of this defcription entirely without 
horns, and not apparently dcfcending from any degenerate caft, asfome travellers, who 
have met with fuch beafts, have imagined ; I was led to conceive, that this fingularity 
was not uncommon among the ancients ; and did not confequently appear incredible to 
them, fmcc Tacitus, {peaking of the Germans, fays, nc armentis quidem bonos aut gloria 
fronds ; “ their bulls have no honours but a hornlefs brow* 

Whether thefe animals without horns exiit or not in the diftrift of. Penaranda, I 
learned that the labourers, at leaft, had fome means of acquiring a competency ; that 
the greateft part of the lands were held by them under the fimple condition of rendering 
to the proprietor about a fourth part of the crop, themfelves bearing the whole expence 
of the culture, gathering, &c. It is confolatory .<> find this clafs of men, fo valuable in 
themfelves, fometimes reap advantage, if not from the difintereftednefs, at leaft, from 
the heedlelsnefs of proprietors; but thefe examples are as unfrequent in Spain as 
elfewherc. 

From Penaranda, after palling by Vcntofa, a miferable village on an eminence, I ar¬ 
rived at Huerta, where I, for the firll time, remarked a cuftom, in fome particulars, wor¬ 
thy of imitation. It was in having a board fixed at the door of the inn, whereon was 
deferibed by the alcalde, the manner in which the hoftefs lhould behave to travellers, 
the price to be charged for lodging, the food of their horfes or mules,- &c. Thus far 
all was reafonable, but the forefight of the prefeription went farther; it forbid the hoftefs 
keeping pigs and poultry , and /offering play at certain games in her houfe, receiving armed 
men , or women of light conduit. 

It is by fmiilar incumbrances, by which much accommodation is loft, without ferving 
morality, that Spain, for a long time, will feel the want of good inns, and remain a dread 
to foreigners. 

On leaving Huerta, the towers of Salamanca are diflinfhly feen, and not loft fight of 
afterwards. Aha certain diftance, the pofition of the ciiy on the banks of the Tonne 
is very picturefque; and, were the country fomewhat more adorned, would put one in 
mind of Tours. Half way towards l palled through one of the vaft paftures, called 
Vaidios, not very frequent in Spain, but which arc dclliiuto of that beautiful verdure 
which is the lineft ornament of country feenery. A_grcat drove of cattle (all with horns) 
were there feeding in this meadow. 1 was now in one of the liillrids which fupply the 
amphitheatres of Madrid and Valladolid. Al ter having frequently witnefied their bloody 
combats, it was not without emotion, that 1 beheld myfelf furrounded by thefe Earful 
animals ; but they ranged in freedom; no one provoked them ; they had laid a fide their 
ferocity. Nature has formed very few animals inftindivtly malevolent. Some become 
fo, when di&ated to by hunger or felf-defence. I)o men always wait for thefe power¬ 
ful provocations before 'they manifeft the rage of the irritated bull, or the fury of the 
hungry tiger ? 

On entering Salamanca, one pafles at firft through dirty, narrow, and ill-proplod 
ftreets. It then wears the appearance of the inoft r> retched city in Europe ; and we 
readily credit its population formerly fo numerous, being reduced tr two thouhmd eight 
hundred houfes ; but view' with furprife, on advancing, its new fqnare, equally remark¬ 
able for its cleanlincfs, and the regularity < f its architcdhire. It is adorned hv three 
tows of balconies, which are continued uninterruptedly ; its ground floor is formed of 

* In thefpringof tfoo, niar Altona, I again met, net vriili tl-.t fame bull which I had fetn feme years 
befote, but ftvcral of his ddeendants, which had herns nutwiihllanding his being litfiitute of them him- 
ftlf j a phenomenon perhaps not uncommon. , 
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ninety arches, within the arches are placed the likenefies of the moft jiluflrious perfons 
Spain can boafl. On one fide are feen, thofe of all the Kings of Caflfie, to the time 
of Charles III.; in the other thofe of all the bed known Spanilh heroes, fuch as Ber¬ 
nard del Carpio, Gonz ilvo de Cordova, and Fernandes Cortez. The arches of the 
ealtern fide arc yet empty, how foon will they be filled ? 

The cathedral of Salamanca, although built in the time of Leon X., is badly ima¬ 
gined ; however the linking boldnefs of the nave, and the exadtnefs with which its 
Gothic ornaments are finilhed, make it one of the molt remarkable Gothic edifices in 
all Spain. When further we learn that Salamanca befides this cathedral has twenty- 
feven parifii churches, twenty-five convents of men, and fourteen of women, one is 
no ! nger allonilhed at its poverty and want of inhabitants. 

From an earlier period than that of the reign ol Philip IT., the fame of its univer- 
fily attracted ltudenis, not only from all parts of Spain and Portugal, but even from 
France, Italy, l’.ngland, and Spanilh America. The great vogue in which it was, has 
fomewhat gone by, although from the new form it has received by the council of Caf- 
tile, the univerlityof Salamanca poflefils at prefent fi.\ty one chairs, and a college for 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin longues; and notwithllamling it has even now fome 
lkilful proleliors, who are occupied in hunting in its lull coverts the pretended philofo- 
phy of Arillotle. 

not her ellablilliment of more modern date than the univerfity of Salamanca, and 
at prefent more celebrated, is that of the grand colleges, colegios rnayqrcs. In Spain 
there are feven places of education of this name, four of which in Salamanca alone. 

'They are all of them buildings which afionilh by their Ihipendoufnefs; the oldefi: 
that of St Bartolomeo has been recently rebuilt; and on account of its front and its 
principal court, claims the notice of architects: it contains a library rich in manuferipts, 
and feveral learned men have been educated in it; among others Alphonfo Toltado, 
whole immenfe erudition, and prodigious fecundity, ferve to this time for a proverb 
among the Spaniards *.' 

Among the crowd of facred edifices which Salamanca contains, the church of the 
Dominicans, was pointed out to me as worthy of defeription, that of San Marco, and 
thefiont of the Augullins. 

Tiie firft has a Gothic front, worked with great nicety, a fpacious nave and richly 
decoratedf chapels; but I looked in vain for the fine paintings 1 had heard fo much 
vaunted. The platform of the choir is painted by Palomino in frefco. In his hillory 
of Spanilh painters, Palomino has given fome lelTons on the fine arts. According to 
my conception, in his works at Salamanca, he does not appear to have joined example 
to precept. 

Inltead of mailer pieces of painting I was Ihown a magazine of relics. I was pathe¬ 
tically invited to advance my chaplet, but tins charadbeti 1 tic of Spanilh catholicil’m, I did 
not happen to be provided with. I was however obliged to pay my tribute ol refpect, 
in which 1 but imitated all the attendants, and to have refit fed which might have been 
dangerous; this con filled in kneeling before thefe venerated objetls. 

lo enumerate all the facred treafures that were exhibited to me would little entertain 
the reader; I lliall therefore only mention the bible of the famous antipope, Bene- 

* When ckfiroui of reprefenting the numbei of works of any author, the Spaniards fay, “ Ha eferito 
mas quo efo Toltado ”—tic has wrote more than that Toltado. 

f In Roman catholic Churches, the places where the Priefts read mafs arc called chapels, in large 
.chinches there are frequently feveral. 

dift 
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<H£t XIII. who was bom in Spain and depofed by the council of Conftance. Take-care, 
faid my conductor (who was a friar) that you do not confound him with a pope of the 
fame name who was a Dominican; he was a true pope. The irony of Mdiere will 
thus fuit all countries: Tou are a goldfmith Mr. Joffe. 

In the portal of the Auguftins, I faw nothing but the ornaments with which it is 
loaded, that were remarkable. It fronts a caftle or palace of the Duke of Alba, a 
part of whofe domains is fituated in the neigbourhood of Salamanca. Thefe domains-, 
thefe palaces , fadly feel the abfence of their lords. This reflexion is excited at every 
Hep you tread in Spain. So long as opulent proprietors ceafe to vivify by their prefence 
their too extenfive inheritances, at lead occafionally, patriotic fociettes, manufactories, 
encouragements to agriculture, and a thoufand other falutary plans, will be but ufelefc 
palliating to the evils, which for two centuries continue to undermine the Spanilh mo* 
narchy. This is not one of the fmalleft inconveniencies arifing from the defpotifm of an 
individual. The monarch attracts about him, by his favours, all fuch as can add fplen* 
dour to the throne, or* put it in danger by a diftant exhibition of power and pomp. 
Vanity requires, that all fhould Ihine for its advantage, and by its means, and miftruft 
is apprehenfive of the luftre that is diftant This was the fyftem of Richelieu, and this 
is the picture of all the kings of Spain from the time of Charles V. They have con- 
folidated their authority at the expence of the profperity of the ftate. 

The remaining church which they boafted of, is the old college of the Jefuits given 
lo a community of regular canons, under the name of the church of San Marts*. 
Except a magnifioent portal of the Corinthian order it exhibits nothing curious. The 
oldfemmary of the Jefuits was confecrated, in 1778, to the education of thirty young 
ccclefiaftics. The ceremony of their introduction is defcribed in a picture by Bayeux, 
one of the mod able fcholars of Mengs. 

Before I left Salamanca, I went to fee an old Roman bridge of twenty-feven arches, 
which is at the end of the town, oyer the little river Tormes. 

Seven or eight leagues from this^ity, and on the right bank of th? Douro, is Za¬ 
mora, which, notwithHanding its being fituated in the ancient kingdom of Leon, has, 
for a long time back, been the feat of the military government of Old Caftile; and is 
not a whit the richer for it. 

Laftly, from fifteen to eighteen leagues, S.W. of Salamanca, and not far from the 
Douro, is a fort of arfenal, formerly m a flourifhing ftate, and fituated in a territory 
fit for all forts of culture, at prefent it is in a wretched ftate, without population, and 
without induftry. . Roads almoft impaflable, from whichever fide you proceed towards 
it, veftiges of ruined villages, and the worft inns in Spain, fuch are the attractions of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, and its environs. 

This, I conceive, will be deemed.fufficient to fay of the kingdom of Leon, in order 
. to prevent any one from undertaking an excurfion to it. Let us now again enter the 
road from Burgos to Segovia. 

Olmedo is feparated from Valladolid by eight leagues of l'andy foil. In all this dis¬ 
tance there is no other verdure to be fecn than that of a dull foreft of pines, and heath. 

Valdeftillas is half way, a town confiding of two hundred and fifty houl’es. I lodged 
there in 179a, at a farmer’s, whofe pride of birth would have furrtiftied matter for an 
excellent comedy. His nobility he told me was inconteftible; he produced the proofs 
of it before me, in a fort of certificate, which his grandfather, removing from Bifcay 
into this diftriCl, had obtained from the chancery of Valladolid; for thefe tribunals, be- 
fides other functions, have that of pronouncing on the validity of titles of nobility, 
and granting a confe^uent certificate, which is called esecutoria. In each of them even 

there- 
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there is an apartment in which the principal bufinefs t ran faded is of this nature, and 
which apartments on this account are called Salas de bijot d'algo, (apartments of tha 
Tons of fomebody,) words from which by corruption hidalgo is deduced, dignifying 
' noble. My illujlrious innkeeper did not fail to inform me that at Valdeflillas there was 
a fcore of inhabitants, as much hidalgos as himfelf, but they had not fuels well authenti¬ 
cated certificates. Notwithftanding all this, he was not above talking to me of the re¬ 
venues proceeding from the lands of his matter, which as well as the whole diftrid 
produced abundance of wines. A nobleman, and have another majlct befides the king ! 
Thus in Spain, as well as in other countries, vanity eafily reunites itfelf to tneannefs. 
Such an event as I have deferibed was ncccfl'ary to engage me to mention fucli a place as 
Valdeflillas. 

Oltnedo is feated upon an eminence, in the middle of a plain, which appears almoff 
unbounded on every tide, except to the north-eafl, in which diredion are fecn foine 
barren hills. This city, which was formerly ftrong, is flill partly enclofcd by thick walls 
three quarters of a league in extent. It has very few inhabitants or manufactures, and 
its whole internal appearance announces decay. I have no where been more druck 
by fymptoms of degradation and mifery. Seven parifhes and as mahy convents ; fome 
brick grounds and vineyards, and a few kitchen gardens under the ancient walls; thefe 
conditute all the riches of Oltnedo. 

From Oltnedo you may go either to Madrid or Segovia, according as you take the 
righ hand road or the left. If the former, after palling through lcven or eight mile* 
rafrc villages, one arrives at San-C.hidrian, one of the ft ages of the diligence, and at 
which in 1792 l found a tolerable inn. The road, which even at that time was very 
bad to San Chidrian, is afterwards moll excellent as far as Madrid, that is to fay, lor a 
fpacc of fifteen great leagues; but as far as Guadarama, it runs through one of the 
wildeft countries in Europe, along the thick curtain lhaggy with rocks, which ieparates 
Old Callile from the new. In this unpleafant journey, before you afeend the molt 
Iteep part of thefe enormous mountains, you makeva halt at a new inn, called El Diver - 
forio de San Rafael. Beyond is the village of Velltbeadin, where the barrennefs of the 
country increafeS, and rocks are more frequent. On the top of the mountains the im« 
incnfe plains of New Cadile are didinguifhed ; llaortly after lucceeds a turnpike, where 
travellers pay a toll for keeping the road in repair; delcending then a long fiopc you 
reach Guadarama, where it finilhes. 

Madrid is but feven leagues from this place. The Efcurial is in the road two leagues 
didant. St. Ildefonfo is feven leagues off, at the foot of the mountains jufl paffed, and 
<m their oppofitc fide, and which projeCl confiderably with great finuofities towards the 
left. Nothing announces that Guadarama is fo near the capital, and the two refidcncies 
of the court. To behold the didance from each other, and deditutc date of the inns, 
one would imagine Madrid could be frequented by none but pilgrims and muleteers. 
But before we enter that city for a long day, wc will return to relume the road to Se¬ 
govia, which wefwerved from at Olmedo. 

Segovia is eleven leagues from Olmedo. The country round this city is the mod 
barren, poor, and depopulated of all Cailile. We pafs through fome large towns, fucli 
as Santa Maria de Nievi and Giudi, which we have before noticed, and perceive the 
turrets of the cadle of Segovia, and the lleeple of the cathedral, at a confiderahle dif- 
tance. 1 he traveller differs much from impatience before he arrives at this city ; he 
has fuveral circuits to make, with many painful and tedious efforts before he has climbed, 
as it were, up to the fquare of Segovia. 
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pproaches, be fees to the right an old caftle, built upon the fummit of a deep 

-$• V!}l|ey watered by a little river from which 
it r(Myftifflp^dure. ; ; fnteht^m^hooroiTpedts by which he is furroumled, he for- 
gets'ft&wM&te countw .he h'ai|6tflrn^’oCoVer, and which on leaving Segovia he will 
meeft^h again. "' •' *if.\ , 

Thi6^ily wa3;formerly famou^‘on feveral accounts, and notwithftanding its dirtinefs, 
and tfcfe ftpitt number of it#4nhabitants,is hill not unworthy the attention of the' travel¬ 
ler.:? ^ej'^riacipal edifices afe the cathedral and the caftle or Alcazar. 

Thfc. cathedral J s a mixture of the Gothic and Moorilh architecture. The infide is 
very fpacious and of majeftic fimplicity, and the great altar has been lately decorated 
with tM fineft Grenadian.marble. 

The Alcazar of Segovia, formerly the refidence of the Gothic Icings, is a well pre¬ 
ferred edifice. Charles III. eftahlifned in it a military fchool, for young gentlemen in¬ 
tended for the artillery, in. which their education is moft carefully attended to. This 
eflahlifluhent is under thedirection of the infpector-genera! of artillery. 

TheAicazar was for a long time made ufe of as a prifon for the crews of the Barbary 
corfairs wbo fell into the hands.of the Spaniards. It was impoflible to fee without com¬ 
panion tbdfe robuft floors, condemned td a painful idlenefs, which was more irkfmne 
to them titan their captivity, and devoting themfelves to fedentary employments, for 
which nature fee.raed: not to. have defigned their indignant arms. They were, however, 
never treated with rigour, and the court of Spain has reftored them to their cou^jy, 
fince the Spanilh monarch has formed connexions with the Emperor of Morocco. 

But nothing is more remarkable at Segovia than the aque«1u£t. 

Segovia is built upon two hills, and the valley by which they are feparated ; a pofi- 
tion which made it very difficult for a part of the citizens to be (applied with water. 
The.i$iRculty was removed a confiderable time back,' according to the learned, in the 
reigrt^f'frrajan, by an aqueduft, which until this day is one of the moft aftonifhing, 
anti thct beft preferyed, of the R^man works. It begins on a levej with the rivulet 
it receives, and is ut ’firft fupp'ortew by a fingle .line of arches three fret high ; it runs 
then td"»he fummit of a hill on the other fide of the city, and appears to L ecome more ele¬ 
vated, in, proportion as the ground over which it is extended declines. At its higheft 
paiftii hits the' appearance of a bridge boldly thrown over an aby fs. 1 1 has two branches 
wBiih’wni an angle, fojnewhat obtufe, relative to the city. It is at this angle that it 
beCom«$^yally awful. Two rows °f arches rife tnnjeftically one above the other, and 
thdifpf^rtor is ftruck with amazement comparing their flender bafe with their height. 
ItsfolfH;y, which has braved upwards of fixteen centuries, feems inexplicable onclof'ely 
obfemhjg; the fimplicity of its conftru&ion. It is .compofed of fquare ftones, placed 
one upon onother, without any exterior appearance of cement, though we cannot now 

were Really united without this aid, by being cut and placed 
ftijlwhether the cement has been deftroyed by time. One fees with 
fife Wfotchod feoyf es reared againft the pillars of the arcades, which feek in thele 
• for their notability j fo, return for this benefit, degrad- 

if-j. -I—e. ~ 1 - r r. _...i.. „:r. . i .1.. 


guilty of like pro- 
excited by this, re¬ 
member that 11 Is but lately that the Smphitheatre'af Nimes Has been relieved from a 
fimilar outrage. 
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It is necdlefs to obferve that the houfes near which this beneficent aqueJuft paffes, 
jay it under contribution on paying a certain duty, and that it was of the greateft utility 
to the houfes, formerly much more numerous than at prefent, in which the wools of 
Sepovia were wafiicd and dyed. Thefe wools are the moft famous of all, and will form 
the fubjeft of the following chapter. 


Chap. III.— The Wools of Spain. — Attempts to naturalize them it: France. — Derails re- 
fpectin £ the Mr/In. — Export of Spanift Wool—Manufuflures of Gmdalaxara and Se¬ 
govia.'—Travels of the Sheep.—Shearing and wafting. 

THE beft wools in Spain are thofe of the diffricls of Segovia, thofe of the country of 
Buyfrago, feven or eight leagues eaft of Segovia, and thofe of Pedraza to the north, 
and ilretching towards the l)ouro. The intercourfe which I have had as well with the 
people of the country as with thofe of my countrymen *, who have reared Sp uiiih flven 
in France itlelf, fora period of years, have enabled me to colled detailed accounts 
reflecting them, the moil interefting of which I mud beg excufe from light readers i»r 
inferring, 0 as thofe of a different defeription will perhaps be pleas’d with feeing them. 

In the firit place, it is an almoil univerfal opinion, although combated by feveral v..!l 
informed Spaniards, that the wools of Spain do not fo much owe their fmenefs an 1 
i; t y to the temperature of the climate, or the nature of the foil on which the file- n ..re 
bred, as the cuftom of driving the flocks to different parts of the country. But what 
proves to conviction that Spanifh flieep yield not only very fine wool without their pe¬ 
riodical journies, but even far from the climate and foil to which the quality of tluir 
valuable burthen is attributed, is the fuccefs of the flock which originally came from 
Spain, and which is under the care of Mr. Daubenton, as well as that which I was em¬ 
ployed on the part of Louis XVI. to obtain from His Catholic Majefty in 1785 , for the 
park of Rambouillet; both which have conftantU", from the period of their introduc¬ 
tion up to the prefent time, afforded wool, which connoiffeurs have been unable to dif- 
tinguiih from that of the fleeces fheared in Spain. 

The flock of Rambouillet fuffered, but in a different manner, from the change of 
climate and food. Of three hundred and fixty which I forwarded from Spain, nearly 
fixty periflied on the road, notwithftanding the Spanifh fliepherds, who had the care of 
them, drove them very gently, and notwithflanding they were wintered in the heaths of 
liourdeaux, for the purpofe of accuftoming them by degrees to the climate of France; 
but this increafe of mortality is the ordinary effect of emigrations from the fouth to the 
north, and men are even lei's exempt from it than animals. 

In the firft year of the removal of the Rambouillet flock forty perifhed; this was 
attributed to the fcab which {hewed itfelf foon after its arrival. The lofs has each year 

♦ 

+ In this number I muft not in iilence pnfs by M. Leblanc, an agriculturift at Marcuil le Port, neat 
Epernay, a Frenchman who has ligtiali/.ed him felt by, the longcll feries of fuccefs in his treatment oflhcep, 
and who has had the charge of forty five from Rambouillet; M. Cramayel as well, who, at his eftate of 
that name, has attended very much to this fpecies of induftry ; M Chabert, one of the moft ikilful perfout 
of all Europe in the veterinary feience, who at one of his farms at Maifons, near Chareutan, keeps a flock 
of Spanifh fheep, which refute all the.objt&ions of fcepticifin and malevolence { but above all, thofe iuvf- 
timable mt mbers of the commiffion of agriculture and arts, in the number of which l otve particular thanks 
to Mr. Gilbert, who had the particular fit perio tendance of the Rambouillet flock, for his intelligence, zeal, 
and civility. Mt. Gilbert was a man of excellent difpolition, and a good citizen ; unfortunately for the 
arts, and for his friends, by whom he is much refpefted, he died laft year. To the member above noticed 
may be added M. Chemilly. 
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diminiflied upon that of the foregoing, if the lad be excepted, in which nearly a fcore 
of the flock has perifhed ; but this mortality mud be attributed to other caufes, fmce 
it affe&ed nearly at the fame time almoft all the flocks of the country, and with a greater 
proportionate lofs. 

The Rambouillct flock, fo well prcferved, has required no other attention than what 
every intelligent fanner, flimulated by intereft, can afford. At firll it was. kept like 
thofe of Spain, condantly in the open air. The influence of a change of climate then 
began to be diftinguifha'ole. Thefe animals, withdrawn from a warmer temperature^ 
felt the effe&s of the cold, the wind, and the rain, which their clofe and oily fleece im¬ 
bibed, it is true, with difficulty, but was long in getting rid of. Without continuing 
any longer the experiment, their keepers haftened to profit by what they learned, and 
inclofed the flock in large covered folds well aired. They had rcalon for congratulat¬ 
ing themfclves upon the change. Some lambs died of cold in the fevere winter of 
1794-1795, even in thefe pens. This is the confequence of a circumftance in which 
Spain has an advantage over France, and which cannot be fhared by the latter. In Spain 
the lambs are fallen in the month of Oftober, whereas in our climates they fall not 
before January. But nothing can be argued upon an extremity of cold which does not 
occur more than four or five times in a century. 

The change of food has not tended to deteriorate either the Rambouillet flock, or 
thofe which have proceeded from it. The foil of the diftri&s where the Spanifh fheep 
feed, as well in Caftile as in Eftremadura, is in general dry and ftony; the grafs there 
is fine and fhort. It might be difficult to find a fituation where the climate and herbage 
differed more from thofe of Spain, than the diftrift of Rambouillet. The greater part 
of its park is covered with wood : its foil is almoft every where argillaceous, clammy, 
humid, and cold. It was impoffible to have begun under more vexatious circumfiances; 
but the happy refults of this firft trial have falfified the predictions of all the cultivators 
of the country, and have proved that Spanifh fheep may be naturalized upon every 
foil. It is known that where attempts for that purpofe have been made in Saxony, in 
the duchy of Wirtemberg, in Denmark, and iu Sweden they have not degenerated ; 
but it is in France only that thefe experiments have been followed up in fo fortunate and 
general a manner, as to forebode a ipeedy national benefit from the acquifition of Spa- 
nilh fheep. 

For fotne years back fuccefs has crowned all the experiments of this defeription made 
with ewes and ramsf, from the fales which government annually makes at Rambouilet. 
At thefe the animals have always been fold very dear, as well as their fleece ; and their 

■* Of this 1 have been convinced cither from feeing them, or from creditable teflimony, dining my rtli- 
dencein thefe two kingdoms. , At Freilerickfburg, a caftle of the King of Denmark, 1 law a flock of the 
Spanifh race which, down to the fourth generation, had not degenerated. It is true, this flock was feleifed 
in Spain itfclf by a Dane, well verfed in cvcty thing relative to agriculture and the vcteiinary att, and is 
attended to by himfelf with as much care as the bell Spanifh fhepherd could do ; this is Mr. Nilfen, inlpcc- 
tor of the breeds of the King of Denmark, and one of In’s moll ul’eful fubjedV. In Sweden I have alfo been 
allured, that fome pro'piietors of lands poflefs flocks which they have had for years, and which profper with 
nearly equal fuccefs. 

f Except this year, in which a taftc for finiplicity, the offspring of circumftanccs, a necefiity of economy, 
and other caufes more afHifting and lcfs trnnfitory, have fenlibly lefTened the price of the fheep, as well an 
their wool, for which the dealers offered no more than tod. Englifh .in the greafe, whereas in 1792 it fold 
at 8 livres 10 fous (or 7 (hillings and id ), while our common wool fetched 30 fous (icd.). As early as 
1795, the dealers had combined to give no more than 100 fous (or 5od. Englifh) ; and one fees with regret, 
that the perfonal advantage of the dealers in Spanifh wool may poffibly prove an obflacle to the entire deni, 
aenation of Spanifh fheep, more difficult to furmount in itfclf than all thofe of a phyfical nature. 
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exceffivc price is a certain guarantee of care for their prefervation. Proofs can he ad¬ 
duced among all the intelligent proprietors who liavc devoted thetnfelves to this kind of 
induftry ; a pacific victory, much more valuable than any acquifition which could refult 
from our military fuccefies in Spain ; a victory which has been increafed by our treaty 
of peace with that power, that fecures us an additional flock of thole precious animals, 
the export of which is fo rigidly prohibited by the government *. The only meafure 
which can preferve to France the pofleflion of thefe advantages has at lafl: been defi¬ 
nitively decided on. It has now been determined that the fheep of the Rambouillet 
flock (hall be freely fold at high prices. Every other means would have been ineffec¬ 
tual, for Frenchmen are more the Haves of cultom than is imagined; and the country 
people above all arc repugnant to all innovation. Rams and ewes from Spain, gratuitoufly 
diflributed as they were at firff, would infallibly have perilhed in the hands of ignorant 
and prejudiced men, for want of care. Thefe animals have nothing engaging at flrft 
light. Their dirty, clofe, and curled fleece, their fmall ftaturc, their lhape, prefent 
nothing, in the eyes of the Ample inhabitants of the country, of what appears to them 
to characterize the beauty of Iheep. The mode of felling them by auction was con¬ 
ceived the molt certain of all, on account of its difperfing thefe ghofen animals among 
connoiflcurs, and making felf-intereft an inducement to the care of them. As to inte- 
reft, the word informed grazier, however obftinate he may be, mult foon be convinced 
that he will find it in adopting the Spanifh breed, whether pure or eroded. Sheep of 
either of thefe deferiptions afleno more care than what the common ones of the country 
require, to be preferved healthy, and in good condition. The fame climate, the fame 
foil, the fame food, ferve for one as well as the other; they exaft only a little more 
clcanlinefs, on account of the greater clofenefs of their fleece, and its being more oily; 
and yet the u-ool of them fells for ahnoft double the price of that of the other, and the 
fleece is as heavy again. It is well known that the common weight of the fleece of one 
of our flieep is from three to four pounds f; that of the Spanifh breed, whether pure 
or eroded, is leven or eight. Some well authenticated examples prove the extreme 
difference between the weight of the fleeces of our fheep and that of the Spanifh breed. 
At his lafl fhearing M. Hamerville, of the neighbourhood of Bourges, met with a fleece 
in his Spanifh flock which weighed eleven pounds and a half; and this year, at Maifons, 
near Charenton, I kept one myfelf which weighed nearly twelve pounds; and yet it 
was not from a flieep purely Spanifh, but from a breed of the third crols. The pro¬ 
prietor of this flock has even had tw o rams of an unmixed breed, which for three years 
together yielded thirteen or fourteen pounds of the fineft wool,poffeliing,if not a perfectly 
equal finenefs, at leafl all the elafticitv, and every other good quality of Spanifh wool. 

A double profit is certainly thus afforded to the farmers who renounce their preju¬ 
dices. There can be no reply to fuch arguments. 

There are few departments into which'this Spanifh breed has not been introduced. 
Since their obtaining a high price they fucceed every wfliere, on account of their value 

* Divers obflachs liavc retaided for three years the completion of that article of the treaty of Bade, by 
which the King of Spain allow'- the exportation to France of fix thoufand flieep in the eonrfe of fix years. 

It was not till 1 ;g 3 that Mr. Gilbert was difpatched to be prefent at the purchafe and felciflioti of a part of 
the flieep llipulated for. lie funk under the fatigues of this voyage, as toilfome as it was ufeful. Nothing 
now remains but to follow tlie toad he had chalked out. 1 learn that a fociety, amhorifed by government, 
has recently taken upon itfelf to export, at its own expence, four thoufand Spanifh (heep, part of tliofe 
which the treaty of Bafle guaranteed to us. 

t I ‘1° 110t l' ere include certain diflridt* where it is well known fheep of a very poor defeription yield from 
ten to twelve pounds of wool. 

infuring 
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injuring thofe cares which animals removed from their native fields imperioufly demand, 
of whatever fpecies they may be. TRat part of France whofe climate and pa flu res ap¬ 
pear to be moil congenial to Spanifh fheep, (Rou'flUlon), is precifcly that in which there 
arc none*} doubtlefs becaule its inhabitants are not aware of the profit they bring. 
Experience and time perhaps will teach them better. 

But it will be allied, do tbel'etranfplanted Iheep, do their defendants of the pure race 
yield a wool equally fine as in their native country ? In order to anl’wer this queflion 
(faithfully which Spaniards may propofe in fpite, and Frenchmen with diftruft, we will 
frankly confefs that our government, twelve years ago, caufed Van Robais, of Abbe¬ 
ville, to manufacture the wool of a fmall flock of the Spanifh breed which was at the 
veterinary fchool; that the cloth when made was as handfome and fine as could be, 
yet did not poflefs altogether the loftnefs of Spanifh wool. This experiment is perhaps 
the lcaft favourable one of this defeription which has yet been made, fince from every 
other it has been demonflrated that if the French wool is not altogether lo foft as that 
of Spain, it is yet equally fine, and has increafed fomewhat in length, without lofing its 
principal quaiity, and this length renders it very fit for the warp. To fum all, the 
famples prelerved annually fince the arrival of the RambotiiUet flock, are f'ufficient to 
fatisfy the mofl incredulous, that in the courfe of fifteen years it has experienced no 
change whatever. 

Nor let it be faid that fifteen years are infufficient for determining that the wool of 
the Spanifh flocks tranfplanted into France w ill not in the end degenerate. For if a 
degeneracy be to take place, the firft appearance of it would have fhewn itfelf after fuch 
an interval. Moreover, the flock of M. Daubcnton deflroys all doubt, fince it has 
maintained itfelf in its priftine purity for more than thirty years upon the mofl un¬ 
grateful foil} and this indlimable agricultural has publifhed certificates of our 
moll celebrated manufacturers, which atteft that having employed without diflinCtion 
wool coming diced from Spain, and that from his flock, they had abfolutely found no 
difference whatfeever. M- Leblanc,-of Marcuil le Port, afiured me, at the clofe of 1 796, 
that for ten years that he had manufactured the wool from the unmixed Spanifh breed, 
•defeended from that of Rambouillet, the workmen he employs diftinguifh nothing 
more between this and that lent from Spain, than that the latter is in a trifling degree 
floutcr. And let us as we proceed remark, that this very flight inferiority of foftnefs 
in the wool, is perhaps the only confequence refulting from the change of climate, this 
quality being principally afcribable to the great tranfpiration excited by the temperature 
of Spain, and which generates the very unctuous oil with which the wool of the fheep is 
impregnated in that country. 

Moreover, it is not thofe fheep brought from Spain, or deduced from purely Spanifh 
breed alone, which give thefe refults. Thofe which proceed from the crofs with the 
French breed at the fourth generation, and even fometimes earlier, produce as fine 
wool as fuch as arc entirely of .the Spanifh breed, provided the males which are con¬ 
ceived of the mixed breed be either kept apart or fpayed, and the female crofs be em- 
■ ployed with rams of the pure race only, for it is demonflrated that the ram has influ¬ 
ence double that of the ewe upon the produce of propagation ; provided further that 
thefe delicate animals be not confined to narrow, low, or clofe pens ; and, lafilv, that 
they be intruded to vigilant and intelligent Ihopherds, fuch as that of M. Chabert, at 
Maifons, who affords a model deferving of imitation in this rdpeft. It feems, be what¬ 
ever part .of France it will in which fheep are thus taken care of, and thus crofled, the 


* This was the cafe at lead in 1 797. 
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rdul(s arc the fame. Government for fome time back maintained a flock at Sceaux, 
purpofely defigned for comparative experiments upon the eroding of rams of the oure 
fcpaniih breed, with flieep of the different departments. But thele experiments have 
nor yet been fuflicicntly numerous to ferve as a bafts for pofitive affertions. All that 
can be pofuively affirmed is, .hat the Spanifu breed eroded with fheep of the coarfelt 
wool) yield at the lateft at the fourth generation produce equal to the pure race ; that 
if the pure breed be coupled with large fheep o! a great fleece, the produce is the longer 
in arriving at the defired degree of purity, but at length is better furnilhed with wool j 
and that if it be eroded with flieep of fine wool, fuch as thofe of Rouilillon, Sologne, 
and Berry, fuperfine fleeces are footicr produced, but are not fo heavy. 

'i hus it is fuflicicntly evident, that the famous quality of Spanifh wool does not depend 
exclufivtly on the foil or climate of that country, no more than that the wandering fheep, 
called Tras Hwnantcs , or Canada X.crino , receive the benefit which isaferibedrrom their 
travelling. The Spaniards have no occafion to feek the proof of this feeond truth in 
our fields, they are themfelvcs in pofiedion of it. It is beyond difpute, that in Eltrcma- 
dura there are flocks which are never driven to any other place, the wool of which does 
not perceptibly vary from thofe which are kept travelling. It is equally true, that, in the 
neighbourhood of Segovia, there are finall flocks which never leave it, and whole wool 
is as beautiful as that of thofe which do. I have been allured by the people of this did riel, 
that of the twenty thoufand arrobesof fine wool grown there, near a third was produced 
by the flationary flocks *. 

To what then is the pra&ice of driving thefe millions of flieep all over Spain to be 
attributed ? To what but that which tends to caufe, to propagate, and confolidate abufes, 
the pcrfonal intereft of the powerful, which has engendered the ruinous privileges of 
the Mella in Spain. 

This is a company of great proprietors of flocks, compofed of wealthy religious com¬ 
munities, grandees of Spain, and opulent individuals, who find their account in feeding 
their flieep at the expence of the public in every fqafon of the year; and who, by im¬ 
politic laws and regulations, have given fan&ion to a cuflorn which ncceffity firfl: effab- 
li filed. 

The mountains of Soria and Segovia, condemned to ftcrility by the climate, foil, and 
the lleepnefs of their fides, were formerly the afylmn of fome neighbouring flocks. At 
the approach of winter, their temperature was no longer tolerable. r l hefe delicate ani¬ 
mals fought, in the circumjacent plains a milder air. Their ma'lers foon changed this 
permiflion into a right, and formed a company, which was augmented by the addition of 
others, who, having acquired flocks, were defirous of enjoying the fame privileges., 
Tiie theatre was extended in proportion as the aflors became more numerous ; and, by 
degrees, the periodical excurfions of the flocks were extended to the plains ofTfltre- 
ma-iura, where the climate was more temperate, and pahurage in plenty. When the 
abufc began to appear intolerable, it had already taken deep root, and alFefled the in- 
tcrell of the 1110ft powerful citizens. The confequence is, that, for more than a century, 
there has been.a continued ftruggle between the company of the Malta, on one part, and, 

* In the fifteenth century the. travelling flieep were tflimated at fevtn millions ; under Philip III. the 
number was diininifliul to two millions and a half. Uflariz, who wiote at the beginning of this centuiy, 
made it amount to four millions The general opinion is, that at prtfent it dots not exceed five millions. 
If to this number the eight millions of flationary fheep be added, it will make nearly thirteen millions of ani¬ 
mals. all managed contrary to the true interells of Spain, for the advantage of a few individuals. For the 
pioprietora of flationary flocks alfo have privileges, which greatly rcfcmblc thofe of the members of the. 
Melta. 
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on the other, the Eftremenos, or inhabitants of Eftremadura, who have all friends to the 
public good on their fide. 

In faCt, how can they view with patience the millions of flieep, tras bumantcs, which 
fall from the mountains of Old Caltile upon the plains of Eft rent adura and Andalufia in 
the month of OCtober, returning in the month of May ; and which, in coming and 
going, feed along the whole of tne road in every commune; while the ordonnances of 
the Mefla allow "them a breadth of road of ninety varas (about eighty yards),'and, while 
the paftures which await them are let at a moderate price, an augmentation of which has 
been for a long time folicitcd in vain. In fhort, this unfortunate Eftremadura, which 
is fifty leagues long by forty wide, and which might furniflj fubfillence for two millions 
of people, fcarcely contains a hundred thoufand houfes ; and this want of population 
can be attributed to nothing but the 1'courge of the Mefla; fince the provinces which 
are not fubjeCt to fuch dreadful privileges, fuch as Gallicia, the Allurias, Bifcay, and the 
mountainous country of Burgos are well peopled. 

This crying abui'e has been attacked by many enlightened Spaniards, as well of our 
time as of former ages; by Lerucla, Ufturiz, Arriqualtur, even by that humorous phi- 
lofopher Cervantes, who, under the veil of pleafantry, has given fuch wife lcffons to man¬ 
kind, and to his fellow-citizens, and much more recently by Don Antonio Ponz, by Count 
Campomancs, &c. &c. Their voice has been “ a voice crying in the wildernefs.” 
This abufe does not even depend on the credit of powerful people alone, it is a confe- 
quence of idlenefs, and mifconccived filtered, which prefers the grazing of flieep to 
agriculture. Within a century wool has doubled in price, whereas grain, the culture 
of which is fo toilfomc, and fo precarious, has very little iucreafed in value. Ten thou¬ 
fand head of flieep will yield, communibus annis, two thoufand arrobes, or five hundred 
pounds of wool, at the rate of five pounds per fleece. And rating the arrobe at no 
more than joorial, or 25 livres Tournois, thefe ten thoufand flieep will produce about 
50,000 franks, or £2000 dcrling ; from which, it is true, the cod of their food is to be 
deduced, the expences of their travelling, the rent of their winter grazing, the wages 
of the Ihephcrds, and other incideiyt expences j but which yet leaves a net profit of fuf- 
cient amount to render this fpccics of property highly valuable. 

As to the practice of driving the flieep to different padures, befides its being fanCtioned 
by law, and long cudom, it is not only excufable, but rendered necefiary by circum- 
dances. Either the number of flieep mud be diminiflied, or fome mull travel a-field. 
Thofc which, during fumnicr, find padureon the mountains of Soria, Cuenca, Segovia, 
and Buytrago would die of hunger, if left there in winter; and where can they find a 
better afylum than in Eftremadura, a province badly peopled, not opulent, and vvhofe 
paftures are its only reliance ? I am well aware that this argument may be looked upon 
as begging a queftion; .but, up to this time, government has been willing to look upon 
it as conclufive. 

Others excufe the mefla from that long endurance which perpetuates a fyftcm. He 
who rcafons thus would be fcrupulous, however defpotic his nature, of infringing on 
the property of the proprietors of flocks by violent reforms. And how is it to be ex¬ 
pected, that they fliould be prevailed upon to renounce voluntarily a benefit, the ma¬ 
nagement of which is neither very complicated, nor very expenfive; the produce of 
which (nearly certain) finds an almoft incxhaudible demand, from the avidity with which 
Spani/h wools have hitherto been bought by manufacturing nations? Befides, the ex¬ 
chequer is interefted in the maintenance of this branch of trade ; for the duties which 
are paid on the export of wool, form an important branch of its revenue. Latterly it 
has amounted to from twenty-l'cven to twenty-eight millions of rials. A government 
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will fcArccly confent to dry up a fource of fuch benefit without having a ready fub- 
ftitute. 

There is a flower, but a more certain mode of obliging Spain, in fpite of herfelf, to 
diminifh this innumerable hoft of animals, which devour her, if I may ufe that expreflion 
in fpeaking of an animal, whofe name alone imparts ideas of innocence and peace. It is 
that which France is about adopting whofe fucccfs may induce other nations to follow 
her example, which have hitherto imagined that they were obliged to have recourfe to 
Spain for wool. Then will the covetous and idle proprietors of thefe immenfe flocks 
feel themfelves obliged to employ their capitals in a different manner, in one lefs lucra* 
tive to themfelves, but more advantageous to their county. Fortunate will it be for 
Spain, if, calculating on the confeqtiences of this fpecies of revolution, flic prepare her 
territory beforehand lor its new delfination, by increafingand perfecting her roads, her 
canals, and the other modes of vivification in which Ihe is deficient. 

In the prefent ftate of things, that in which they arc likely to continue for a long time, 
wool forms one of the principal flaples of Spain. Before the war of 1793, the common 
exportation at Bilboa was annually from twenty to twenty-two thoufund biles, of from 
two hundred to two hundred and fifty pound weight; and from St. Andero about a 
third part of that quantity. Thefe are the two ports at which incoinparalively thelargeft 
part of the wool of northern Sain is (hipped. If we are to judge from the year 1792, 
England is the country which receives the tnoft, and Holland the next largelt quantity, 
France only Handing in fucceflion. That year there was exported, 

From Bilboa, From St. Andero, 

for England, - ■ 16,176 bales, - 4,678 bales, 

for Holland, - 6,180 - - 1,909 

for Rouen, - - 1,186 - - 1,200 

for Oftend, - - 654 

for Hamburg, - 356 

But the year 1792 ought not to ferve as a guide.. At that epoch, the commerce of 
France already began to feel the efteCts of the Revolution, and the war which began in 
the month of May. Commonly the export to France amounted to nearly four times 
as much, or about eleven or twelve thoufand bales, that is to fay, more than half the 
quantity exported from the northern harbours. If thefe bales be valued at no more 
than 1,400 rials per hundred, (the average price of 1792, when fuperfine Leonefe was 
worth 18 to 1900 rials, and the commonell 1100 to 1150,) and the bale be rated at 
two hundred ; it follows, that the common annual importation of France, before the 
Revolution, amounted to upwards of 32,000,000 rials*. 

Our manufactories of Louviers, EIbceuf, Rheims, Abbeville, and Sedan, particularly 
that of Duretot, could not do without Spanifh wool; the wool of Champagne and Berry* 
of which their confumption is confidcrable, ferving only when ufed by themfelves for 
common cloths, a part of it alone being ufed in the others. Some cloths, caffimires for 
example, are wove purely of Leonefe, and admit of no admixture whatever. If, then, 
France lliould fucceed in extending the propagation of the Spanifli breed fo far as to 
render unneceflary the importation of wool, it will be freed from an annual contribution 

11 As in this computati n every thing is taken at the lowed, fince fuperfine Leonefe is the quality of wool, 
of which the larged quantity is exported, and many of the bales weigh two hundred and fifty pounds, it may 
be deemed not too much to add a fourth part to this fum of thirty-two millions, which will agree with the 
account of the balance of trade, furnifbed by Mr. Flandrin ; by which it app* ars, tiiat, in 1782, we received 
Spanith wool to the amount of 13,600,000 livres. See Flandrin fur P Education det Movtons, p. 2 3'. 
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of 12 to 13 millions. Let us hope, that the birth of public fpirit among the inabi- 
tants of the country will find in this a fufficient incentive for diredUng the attention of 
agriculturifts to this improvement, feparate from the immediate advantage arifing to 
themfelves from a branch of induftry, which, it is true, exafts care, but which requires 
few expenfive advances; which, without detra&ing anything from the value of the 
land, exhibits a means of reaping a crop, which does not grow from its bofom, and of 
which crop almoft the whole is profit. Let us now turn to what relates to Spanilh 
wools, where Spaii\ alone is concerned. 

Of them (he is capable of exporting 32 to 33,000 bales, of from 200 to 250 pounds 
weight. The exportation of 1792, through the ports of Bilboa and St. Andero, was 
to that amount, without including five or fix hundred bales of lamb’s wool in the greafe; 
for now almoft all the Spanilh wools are walhed before exported. Before the increafe 
of the duties on wools in the greafe, which took place in 1787, almoft all the lamb’s 
wool of the Leonefe, Segovian, and Sorius Cuballeros (hearings were (hipped in the greafe, 
and amounted to about 1800 to 2000 bales, of eleven or twelve arrobeseach, (297 to 


224 pounds). 

For thefe thirty years back, the necefiities of the exchequer, and the perfuafion that 
foreign nations could not do without her wool, however high its price, have caufed a 
fucceflive augmentation of the export duties. 

Between 1766 and 1787, thefe duties were incrcafed from 42 rials 12 maravedies per 
arrobe for cleanfed wool to 66 rials 28 maravedies, and from 2 r rials 6 marav. per ar- 
robe, for wool in the greafe, to 50 rials 4 maravedies. 

In fpite of thefe fucceflive augmentations, the exp rtation of wool has rather increafed 
than diminilhed. It is one, but not the principal caufe, of the dearnefs of cloth, the 
chief being the greater price of the ftaple itfelf. Within thefe thirty years the value of 
wool in the greafe has increafed, the fuperfine Leonefe from 75 to 80 rials per arrobe ; 
and thofe ol an inferior quality from 100 to 120 rials : notwithftanding this, the demand 
of the manufacturing nations has riot difeontinued ; on the contrary, at the concLifion 
of the war which began to convulfe Europe in 1792, the exportation appeared to be 
greater. It is at Madrid, although at fo confiderable a diftance from the center of the 
fine wool country, that the moft extenfive dealings in this article take place. In this 
capital are four or five houfes employed in it. They buy up the (hearings of the (1 cks 
in advance of fevcral years together, of thofe proprietors who poflefs the belt bur it is 
not every Spanilh houfe that pofiefles either the neceffary capital, or the courage to en¬ 
ter into fuch fpeculations; and by far the greater profit is left to the adventurers of the 
commercial nations. The French, the F.nglilh, the Dutch, fetch S.govian and Leo¬ 
nefe wool from Bilboa and St. Andero, and do not even leave the Spaniards a commif- 
fion upon the fales, buying the wool, when in the cuftody of the (hcpberJ, and w thing 
it themfelves. The Dutch; in particular, purchafe, in this manner, a very large pro¬ 
portion ; not that they themfelves manufacture the whole of the wool they export, but 
to enable them to fupply thofe who relort to them under a certainty of being accorntna- 
dated to their liking. They pay in money for the wool which they have to (hear, and 
give long credits to thofe who apply to them to felect what may fuit. The manufac¬ 
turers of Viviers and Aix la Chapclle have endeavoured, in vain, to lay afide their inter¬ 
ference, and fupply themfelves diredly from Spain; in the attempt they l'ubjeded them- 


* The Duke de I’Infantado, for example, made a bargain in 1791, by which he difpofed of the produce 
his (hearings for eight years to come, for the fum of 100,000 piallres. The company of the Grcmios, in 
particular, fpeculate cm fiderably in this article. 0n the return of peace, it poffefled nine hundred bales, 
which it found great difficulty in difpofmg of. 
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felves to the grcateft inconvenience. They were difpleafed with the wools which were 
fhipped to them. They had difputes about the price, and the credit, which they in- 
fifted on having extended to fifteen months, and finally ended in refuming their old 
plan. 

Notwith(landing all the (latements we have colle&ed, it Is difficult to afcertain with 
nicety the quantity of fine wool annually fliipped from the ports of Spain, including 
Seville, at which that of the fouthcrn provinces is exported. In 17 ,0 I was affured 
that it exported to the amount of 60 millions value in rials. The following calcula* 
tion may fervc to fliow that this quantity is even lefs than the truth. 

Be it allowed, that no more be fhipped from Bilboa, than 22,000 bales, nor than 
8,000 from St. Andero: to them let the 4,500 bales be added, which are exported by 
Seville; collectively thefewill form a total of 34,500 bales. Thofe rated ai no more 
than 200 lbs. per bale, yield an amount of 6,900,000 lbs. which at the low price of 
10 rials per lb. give the fum of 69 millions of rials. In this computation, every thing 
is taken at a low rate, particularly the price of the pound of wool, fince in 1792 fuper- 
line Lconefe obtained 1886 rials, and common 1150 rials the hundred weight, confe- 
quently the former coft more than 18, and the latter more than 11 rials per lb. We 
fhall therefore keep much within compafs in eftimating the value of the annual exports 
of wool at 80 millions of rials at lead *. Will France continue to be one of the 
principal importers, and take annually, as before the rupture between the two powers, 
her 10,600 bales ? Doubtlefs; for mould the plan fhe has adopted become eftablifhed, 
fliould certain interefted views no longer oppofe its progrefs, fhould the calculations of 
avarice among the French be {lifted by a love for their country, prejudice will yet for a 
long time prevail over reafon, and cuftom over intereft among the farmers. Yet fhould 
this change univerfaliy prevail, would Spain be the lofer in proportion to the acquifition 
of France ? Certainly not. This revolution in her political economy, produced by 
degrees, would neceflarily conduce to improvement, and the adoption of regenerating 
plans. Proprietors, pampered hitherto from the etffy manner of their acquiring wealth,, 
and fome rich individuals would fufler without doubt, but themafs of the nation could 
not fail to gain by it. 

Spaniards, allies, look not then with a jealous eye on the fortunate experiments we 
arc making, to do without your wool! As yet wc are far off our aim, and years mud 
roll before it can be effe£led. Continue to tfuft to that verfatility, of which the revo¬ 
lution has not cured us. Continue to truft to the (Ircngthof root, which prejudice has 
taken in the country; and if ultimately you fhould lole us, as purchafers, reflect that 
the lofs, with which you are threatened, docs not create concern among thofe of your 
citizens, who are the bed informed on your real interefts f. Two of the mod en¬ 
lightened 


* A more nice computation than what is here exhibited by Mr. Bourgoannc might have been adopted by 
him* In the couife of the work lie lays before the reader, the flatcnunts made by Lauren, the bpanifh 
minifter in 1789, ]jy which it appear*, that the duties collected on the wool in the year 1787 amounted to 
’ an d a few pages pail he mentions that the duty per arrobc was for wool waflud fiom the 
greafe 60 rial - 28 tnaravedies Confequently, feparate from what might be fmuggled out 5 and taking for 
gi anted, (which would not be entirely the cate,) that none was exported but what paid the fuperior duty, 
the entire quantity will ilill have been upwards of 400,000 arrobes which at 16^0 lials per rooibs. will 
give 1 do,coo,000 of i iah, or near 2,000,000/. itcrling. However large this may appear, it is lefs than half 
the value of her exports in this article Iince 1787. 7 'ranjlator. 

t 1 am forry that a Spaniard whofe opinions ate worthy of refpeft fliould think differently. I have been 
told that a French latul owner to whom a detachment of the Rambouillet flock had been forwarded under the 
guidance of one of the Spanifh fhcphcids, having brought this man to Paris after the lapfe of a year, and 
thinking it a duty to prefent him to his ambaffador, was very coolly received and obtained for anfiv'cr to 
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lightened minillers of this century, Catnpiiio, under Philip V., and La Enfenada, under 
Ferdinand VI., confidered your immenfe export of wool, as one of the grcatell ob- 
ftacles to your induftry ; for as they obi’erved, the people who receive it, return it ma¬ 
nufactured, and fell it back at a high price; while thofe of an inferior quality, which 
remained in Spain, are manufactured there at a great expence; your manufacturers 
indemnifying themfclves, by the dearneis at which they fell their goods, for the fmall 
quantity of wool left them to make into cloth. Finally, many well informed perfons 
among you imagine, that by our concurrence towards caufmg a diminution of your 
too numerous flocks, wc rather acquire a claim to your gratitude, than merit your 
refeniment. 

Let it not, however, be conceived that Spain does not draw fome advantage, even 
at prefent from her wools, in a manufacturing point of view. For a long time all low 
wools are worked up at home for the cloathing of the troops, and the common people; 
and the exportation of them is forbidden. 

By much the greater part of the fheep, which furnifh this kind of wool, are black, 
and the cloth is left of the colour of the wool. Hence the great number of brown 
cloaks, which add to the fad and dirty appearance of the inhabitants of the country, 
particularly of the two Caltiles. There is as well wool of a fecondary quality, fuch as 
that of Valencia, the export of which is not forbidden, which is employed in the French 
manufactories in Languedoc, but which for the molt part is worked up in the country, 
where it is grown. Fine wool alfo is ufed in feveral diltricts of Spain with great fuc- 
cefs, and particularly in the manufactory of Gaudalaxara. Whimfical occurrence! its 
exiltence is due to two foreigners, who made a rapid fortune in Spain. 

It was Cardinal Alberoni, who founded this manufactory in 1718, and gave the ma¬ 
nagement of it to Ripperda. At firlt cloths of a fccond quality only were made here, 
notwithftanding wool from the bell diltriCts was ufed. Under Charles III. the manu¬ 
factory of San Fernando, at which fuperfine cloths only were made, was removed to 
Guadalaxara. Guadalaxara then had two manufactories of fine cloth. 

This eftablilhment in 1783, was one of the niolt complete that can be conceived. It 
had within itfelf every thing necelfary for perfecting the manufacture of cloth, and all 
the inftruments and tools which are ufed in it were made upon the fpot. It had 
eighty looms for cloths of the firlt quality, properly called San Ferneandos; one hun¬ 
dred for thofe of fccond quality, and five hundred and fix for ferges, by means of which 
they hoped in time to do without recourfe to England, to whom, for the fingle article 
of woollen cloths Spain annually pays 2,000,000/. Thefe looms, colleCtively diliributed 
in two buildings, gave work to 38-25 perfons, all paid by the King, without reckoning 
a much larger number,, difperfed among the fields of La Mancha, and the Caltiles, 
and employed in fpinning the wool defigned for Guadalaxara. Except in what regarded 
economy, the want of which has been repaired, it would be difficult to meet anywhere 
with a manufactory better organized. Guadalaxara confequently offers a linking con¬ 
trail with the towns about it. I did not obferve one beggar, one idle perfon among the 
15 to t6,coo inhabitants, of which it is composed. Manufactories, and particularly 
that of cloth, have many minute operations, of which children, old men, and infirm people, 
are capable. They are a fupplement of labour, furnilhed by the arts for the advantage 
of feeble or fuffering humanity, to nature condemned without to languilh, unfervice- 
able itfelf, and burthenfome to others. 

the thanks he gave him as reprt Tentative of the court which had bellowed this benefit on Frances “ Nothanh 
to me, Sir ; for if 1 had Leen confulted, never Jbou/d a Jhccp of our country have gone from Spain to France ” I 
did not in this aufwcr recognize M. D’Arandu. lie was from habit more alive to the true intcrelU of hia 
country ; and above a >y paltry national jealoufy. 
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Thefe manufactures have experienced many changes fince 1783, according to who 
had the fuperintendance of them. Valiigio,oneof the lafl: fuperintendants, nude fome 
ufeful although expenfive additions to them. His fucceffbr, Don Sanljago Romero, 
pays lefs regard to (hew than utility. He has ufed means to fecure a fale for the cloths, 
and to caufe them to be manufactured fo as to fuit the tafte of the confumers. The 
Spaniards already vie with Abbeville in their own efteem, and do not greatly flatter 
themfelves. But will it be believed, although they have their wool from 25 to 30 per 
cent, cheaper than us j although there be a fufficient population about thel'e manufac¬ 
tories ; although there be no want either of wood or water, their cloths were notwith- 
ftanding, at lead previous to the war, even dearer than ours*? 

It muft however be confefled, and unprejudiced Spaniards allow, that their manufac¬ 
turers have yet fomewhat to learn in dyeing and fulling their cloths. But when, as is 
the cafe with them, the materials are not wanting, a few hands, (killed in thofe branches, 
are fufficient to perfeft many manufactories. Government is watchful to procure them. 
All thefe arts of fedu&ion, which rival dates mutually endeavour to make abortive, but 
which they tacitly agree in overlooking, have been employed by the court of Madrid 
to decoy fuch workmen, and (kilful artids, as are dill wanting to the national manufac¬ 
tures, from England as well as France. Towards the tnd of 1784, l difeovered that 
a manufacturer of one of our towns, whom I (hall not be fo indifereet as to mention, 
differed himfelf to be feduced by the Spanilh government, which offered him 160,000 
piadres towards edablifliing a manufactory of cloth in Old Caflile, and for bringing 
a hundred families from his country for the purpofe of working it. No doubt the 
project was unfuccefsful, as upon my fecond journey into that country I could find no 
trace of it. About the fame time two of our artids (whofe names I (hall mention with- 
pleafur c) J^uatremire d' l/jonval of the Academy of Sciences, and Cbardron a manufac¬ 
turer at Sedau, received fimilar propofitions, and rejected them. I have fince heard 
that fimilar attempts have been made in England, and not without fuccels. 

The Spaniards have, however, now among then* fome (kilful perfons, capable of giving 
their cloths the highed degree of perfection. Such is Don Gregorio Garcia , who has 
the direction of that manufactory, edabli(hed by the Minider Lerena at Valdemoro, the 
place of his birth, fituated between Madrid and Aranguez, and one of his pupils, Don 
Pedro Ciujia , a munufaCturer at Segovia. 

Guadalaxara is the only place in Spain, where the famous Vigonian wool is manufac¬ 
tured, the precious produce of Peru, brought to Spain by the way of Buenos Ayres, 
and which is met with in no other country. In France they have endeavoured to ma¬ 
nufacture this wool, and thofe who have compared the cloth with the Spanilh, agree that 
the French has better face, but theirs a greater confidency, either becaufe the Spanifli 
workmen underdand the manufacturing of it better than the French, or becaufe the 
bed qualities of wool are referved for their own ufe. Very few cloths, however, of this 
defeription of wool are made even among the Spaniards themfelves, nor is there a pol- 
fibility of getting them, without their being ordered feveral months beforehand. Some 
are worked on account of the King, who makes prefents of them to different Sovereigns. 
In 1782 Charles III. fent 20 pieces to the Grand Segnior, on the occafion of a treaty 

* Charles IV., who mined the manu fa (Stories in 1791, found there 300 looms for tine cloths of firft and 
fecond qualities, and 350 for ferges. They afforded employment to 24,000 perfons within and without the 
city, and manufactured cloths annually to the amount of from 13 to 14 millions of rials. Tno iinelt and 
deareft cloths on account of their colour, but of the fecond quality, fold at S 4 rials the vara ; the luperfine 
San Fcrnandos at 94 j thofe of Brihuega at 74 and ferges at 23. The vara compared with the French elK 
is as 5 is to 7. 
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concluded between him and the Porte. It wasobferved at the time, that Spain would 
not be forry to give the Turks a tafle for their cloths. But is it likely that Spain fhould 
attempt to rival nations, who, in poflellion of long continued trade, an almoft infur- 
mountable bar to fuccefs in itfelf, have in addition an advantage over her in their fu- 
perior knowledge in the art of manufacturing ? Will (he not deem it more prudent to 
labour beforehand at anfwering from her looms the demands of fwo-and-twenty millions 
of men fubjeCt to her fvvay; but fhe knows herfelf to be yet far diflant from'fuch a ft ate 
of profperity. It is not by the methods tried in 178 > that fhe will make any progrefs 
towards it. The director of the royal manufactories could then pitch upon no expe¬ 
dient to get rid of a flock of cloth, of about 200,000 piaflres value, without lofs to 
the concern, than by obtaining a decree, forbidding the exportation of all foreign cloths 
to South America. This decree drew upon the government numerous reclamations on 
the part of England and France, as well as thofe Spanifh merchants who had large flocks 
of foreign cloths. The edict was modified. It could not fail of being nugatory, from 
the necellity that exifled of rendering it fo, and neceffity is ever fertile in fraudulent 
refotirces. 

On the return of peace, the manufactures of Guadalaxara, and Brihuega, a town 
fituated four leagues from ttfo former, and which has a hundred looms employed on 
fine cloths, were in a flourifhing flare, and found a more fecure confumption for their 
produce. In the courfe of 1796 they had a warehoufe at Madrid, which vended from 
9 to icgoco pieces per month. 

Segovia, famous at all times for the excellence of its wool, was formerly not lefs fo 
for the perfection to which its numerous manufactures were carried. How fallen front 
its ancient fplendour! 

. The patriotic fociety of that place pretends, that at its mofl brilliant period Segovia 
had 600 looms employed on fine cloths. In 1697 it had no more than 250. Until 
towards the middle of the 18th century they encreafed. In 1748 it had 365 looms, 
which gave employment to 4300 perfdns, and confumed 50,000 arrobes of wool in the 
greafe. Latterly, government has been greatly, perhaps too much, occupied in re¬ 
generating its manufactures: form 1785, it eftablifhed regulations in organizing them, 
the confequences of which were, that for the five fubfequent years there was an annual 
diminution of 4000 of the pieces worked. The caule of this was the nature of the 
Segovians, fo much bigoted to cuftoni, and adverfe to all innovations. 

One, and one only, did juflice to the encouragement of government. Don Laurearto 
Ortiz , in 1779 eftablifhed a new manufactory of fuperfine cloths, to which the King 
gave affiltance, bv granting certain privileges, by no means injurious to the other ma¬ 
nufacturers. It Shortly began to profper. In 1786 it kept 70 looms at work, and 
employed 2800 perfons. Ortiz has made this an unalienable property in his family. 
His country loft him in 1788, but his fucceflor has inherited his zeal and his talents; 
and in 1792 l convinced myfelf that the manufactory had not fallen off. The manu¬ 
factory of Ortcz, with that called de San Fernando, at Guadalaxara, arc the only ones 
in Spain at which fuperfine cloths are made, a matter of aftonifhment in a country 
which produces in fuch abundance the fineft wool in Europe. 

Before we leave Segovia, we will finifh what there is to fay on Spanifh fheep. It is in 
the mountains adjoining this city, that a great part of the travelling flocks graze during 
the fummer. They as well as thofe of the mountains of the ancient Numantia (Soica) 
leave them in the month of OCtober, pafs over thofe which feparate the two Caftiles, 
crofs New Caflile and difperfe themfelves in the plains of Eflremadura and Andalufia. 
Such as are within reach of the Sierra-Morena, go thither to pafs the winter: the length 
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of their day’s journey is in proportion to the pafturc they meet with. They travel in 
flocks from a thoufand to twelve hundred in number, under the conduct of two {hep- 
herds; one of whom is called the Mayoral , the other the 7 . a gal. When arrived at the 
place of their delHnation, they are diltributed in the paflures prcvioufly afligned them. 
They fet off on their return in the month of Mfty ; and whether it be habit or natural 
mftinft that draws them towards the climate, which at this feafon becomes rnoft proper 
for them, the inquietude which they manifeft, might, in cafe of need, ferve as an al¬ 
manack to their condu&ors. 

Each flock, belonging to one proprietor, is called a eavana , and the colledlion of the 
(hearing of one of thefe flocks is called pila or pile. They take the name of their pro- 
prietors. The raoft numerous cavanas are thofe of Bejar and Negretti, each of which 
confifl of fixty thouf.md fheep. In that of the Efcurial,one of the moll famous, there 
are fifty thoufand. Prejudice or cuftom gives a preference to the wool of one eavana 
over that of another. Thus, for inftance, no wools except thofe of the cavanas of 
Nigrctti, the Efcurial and Paular, are made ufe of at Guadalaxara. 

In 1785 the rams and ewes, which were fent to Rambouillet, were, as may be ima¬ 
gined, fele&ed from the choice!! cavanas , and the following were chofen in audition to 
the three we have before mentioned, thofe of the Marquis d’lranda, the Marquis de 
Perales, Manuel de Balbuena and the Count de San Rafael. Among thefe cavanas 
that of St. Paulur is reckoned to produce the fineft wool in all Spain; and the flock of 
Negretti is confidered to be the fineft, with refpe£t to the ftrength of the fheep, and 
the weight of their fleece: on this account ten rams were fele&ed from it for France 
which coft from 60 to 80 rials each, ewes felling at from 5° to 60 rials. 

While on their return, in the month of May, they are fhorn, an operation of con- 
(iderable magnitude in Spain, becaufe there it is performed in great buildings called 
efquileos, contrived fo as to receive whole flocks of forty, fifty and fometimes fixty thou- 
land flieep. Harveft time and vintage in corn and wine countries are not feal'ons of 
greater feftivity. The fheep (hearing is a ti:ne*of rejoicing, both to the owner and 
workmen. The latter are divided into claffes, each of which has its diftinft employ¬ 
ment. A hundred and twenty-five workmen are neceffary to every thoufand flieep; 
Each fheep produces four forts of wool, more or lei's fine according to the part whence 
it’is taken. 

When the {hearing is finifhed, the wool is made up in bags and fent to the fea ports, 
where it is (hipped without any other preparation ; or to the waihing or fcouring places 
in different parts of Caflile. There are feveral in the diftricl of Segovia. I particu¬ 
larly examined one of the molt confiderable, that of Ortijofa, three leagues from Sr. 
Ildefonfo. I was there convinced that this operation, imperfect as it appears at firit 
fight, becaufe foreign manufacturers repeat it before they make ufe of the wool, fufli- 
ciently anfvvers the intention, which is to preiervethe wool, fo that the longeft voyage 
(hall not alter its quality. Through this fingle fcouring place there annually paffes about 
10,000 lb. of wool. 1 he place is of great extent, and forms a kind of bafon, the inner 
fides of which are gently Hoping meadows, which receive the rays of the fun in every 
dire&ion. 

The wool is carried thither in the flate it was then taken from the flieep *: each fleece 
is as it was firft made up. In this form it is given to the Apartadons , who divide it 

♦.Flanunn, who made a journey into Spain on purpofe to ftudy the nature and treatment of flieep, d[f. 
fees in fome meafure from me in his account of the nunner of waihing and drying. I ihall not dilpute the 
point with this valuable farmer, who, as well as myfelf, lias had recourfe to the heft authorities. If the feafons 
and places be looked to, we may both be right. 


into 
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into three heaps of different qualities. They are fo much accuftomed to this bufinefs, 
which requires a long apprenticefhip, that they can tell, at firff fight, from what part 
of the animal each flock of wool has been taken. Thefe three forts thus feparated are 
extended upon wooden hurdles, where they are fpread, beaten and cleanfed from the 
duff and dirt adhering to them ; they are afterwards taken to the waffling place. 

As loon as the water in the great copper is on the point of boiling, it is let out by 
two great fpigots that open or fhut certain pipes by which it is conveyed into three fquare 
wells, lined with hewn (lone, and about three or four feet deep. The hot water falls 
upon a bed of wool, which covers the bottom of the well. The wool thus difpofed is 
turned in every direction by three men. Each fort of wool is waffled feparately ; and, 
according to its fmenefs, requires the water to be more or lefs heated. 

After this operation, the wool is again fpread upon hurdles, to drain off the water 
and filth, which has begun to diffolve. The coarfe locks are alfo feparated from the reft, 
and fold for the benefit of the fouls in purgatory ; for, in Spain, religion is conne.fted 
with every thing. The Spaniards ianftify by this frequently whimfical affociation, their 
occupations, riches, and even their pleafures. 

The hurdles are afterwards placed between the wells, and a narrow aqueduct, through 
which runs a ftream of cold water. A man placed at the entrance of the aqueduct re¬ 
ceives the wool, and throws it in ; while five men, who (land by the tide below the firff 
man, prefs and rub it with their feet as it pafl’es, and forward it from one to the other. 
Still lower down are other workmen who flop it in its pafl'age, and throw it on a (tone 
Hope, where it drains, while the water runs off into a gutter contrived below the flope. 
A net, placed at the extremity of the aqueduct, retains the locks which flip from them, 
and might be carried away by the rapidity of the current. 

When the wool is well drained, it is fpread upon the declivity of the meadows which 
we have before mentioned, and four fine funny days are fcarcely fufficient to dry it 
thoroughly. When it is quite dry it is put into bags to be carried away. Initial letters 
upon the bags indicate the fort of wool contained in each; and, befides thefe, there is 
a mark which diitinguifhes the flock by which it was furniffied ; in this condition it is ex¬ 
ported, in this (late traverfes the country, fo that on feeing thofe bales pafs by, their 
quality and the place they came from are eafily recognized. 

Not far diftatit pcflibly is the time, when the roads of France will be covered, 
with this precious article, and their ports ferve but as entrepots for the furplus, not 
wanted for its own confumption. Let not Spain behold with an eye of envy this pofli- 
ble fuccefs. Let not her allies appear to her as dangerous rivals. Should they even 
eventually bear away from her children the exclufive poffefiion of this advantage, does 
flie not poffefs undividedly a fufficiency of others ? The field for human induftry is fo 
wide, fo various its refources, that all nations may cultivate it, without rivalry, or injury 
to each other. Oftentimes in order to prevent grand quarrels, as to avoid law fuits 
between individuals, the whole that is wanting is reafon, and a clear underftanding of 
each other. 

In the mean time I learn from very recent intelligence, that at the period of the con- 
clufion of peace, there were in the ports of Spain 16,000 bales of wool, whofe ex¬ 
portation had I'vcn fu(pended by the war; and that fince the peace was figned, our ma¬ 
nufacturers of Sedan, of Louviers, of Elboeuf and even fomc houfes at Paris, and Or¬ 
leans, have expedited orders (or Spanifh wool, but to much imailer amount than before 
the war. We fhould be aftoniflied at our manufacturers having oCcafion to order even 
thefe, after the rich prizes of this merchandize made by our cruizers; were it not 
known that they were carried for fale to Amfterdam. 


, CHAP. 
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Ciiap. IV. —Refidence of St. JlJcfonfo.—Etiquette of the Court .—Titles .— Dignities .*—. 

Grandees.—Order of Knighthood. 

I SHALL now leave Segovia, its wool, and its environs, and condufl my reader to 
the callle of St. Ildefonfo, which is only two leagues from it. The high mountains 
which command it are feen at a great diltance, and fcarcely has the traveller quitted 
Segovia before he difeovers the callle itfelf. Its environs by no means announce the 
refidence of a great court. The country is barren, and a few wretched hamlets, at 
fnsall dillances, are fcattcred about the molt arid country that can be conceived ; yet 
what better could be expeCted in this part of Old Caltile, furrounded by barren moun¬ 
tains, and without roads, canals, or navigable rivers ? What, however, has principally 
tended to the devaluation of this diftriCt is the numerous herds of deer which live here 
in peace, and never have their repofe' dilturbed but by the King and his family, who 
pafs there about two months in the year. Scarcely had Charles IV. afeended the throne 
before (in fpite of his hereditary talle for this amufement) he began to make regula¬ 
tions for the gradual deltruCtion of thefe animals, and haltened the execution thereof 
by giving himfelf the example. 

The country, however, becomes more beautiful as we approach St. Ildefonfo; a 
number of rivulets meander through the frelh verdure, and the deer wander in herds in 
the copies, or bound upon the hills in a fecurity which could not be expe&ed in thefe 
timid animals ; the tops of a few handfomc houfes appear above the green oaks ; and 
the group, formed by the callle and the adjoining edifices, crowned by mountains, fome 
naked, others covered to their l'ummits with trees and Ihrubs, prefent a very pleafing 
proipeCt. At length we arrive at the gate fronting the royal refidence, which is fepa- 
rated from it by a fpacious court in form of a glacis. 

The whole lias an imperfeCt relembiance to Verfailles. One at firfl imagines that 
Philip V., who built St. Ildefonfo, wilhed to have about his perfon fuch obje&s as might 
recall to his recollection the abode fo dear to him in his early youth. He leems to have 
had the fame intention in eflablilhing his military houlhold. 

Of the old guards of the Kings of Spain there remains but one company of halbar- 
diers, which may be compared to that of the hundred Swifs. Philip V. ellablilhed three 
companies of body guards, each of two hundred men, modelled, with refpeCt to form 
and cloarhing, after thofe of the French court. To thefe three bodies the King has 
joined a fourth, called the /tmcrican company. Two regiments, which guard the exte¬ 
rior of the callle, that of the Spanifii guards, and the regiment of Walloons, are alfo 
perfect copies of our regiments of French and Swifs guards. A company is detached 
from each ol them to do duty wherever the court refides. 

The command of each ol thefe fix military corps which form the interior and exte¬ 
rior guard of the Kings ol Spain, is given to the molt diltinguilhed perfons of the nation. 
r lhe commander ol the halbardiers is always a grandee of Spain, The captain of the 
Spanifii company of body guards is one of the moll illultrious families. A lieute¬ 
nant-general has been placed at the head ol the new American company. That 
ol the Italian company is generally an Italian nobleman, and the captain of theFlemilh 
corps is either a noble I'leming, or fome Itranger related by his family to Flanders. The 
lhc fame rule is obferved with refpeCt to the Walloons. The captain of the Spanilh 
• vo1 '* v * xx guards 
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guards is always chofen from the mod diftinguifhcd grandees of Spain. The Duke 
D'Ofluna holds that ffation at prefent *. 

The proofs of the predilection which Philip V. had for the refider.ee of St. Ildcfonfo 
have furvived him. His remains are depofited in a chapel within the caftle. I vifited 
this maufolcum more than once, which has fotnething awful in its limplicity. 

The appearance of the tomb which contains an illullrious perfon, always excites fe- 
rious reflection. What then mutt be the intpreffion made by that of a prince, whole 
reign holds fo difiinguilhed a place in modern hiflory, and forms the epocha of the lalt 
exploits of Louis XIV., and of his g route It difalters ; of a prince for whole interells 
Kurope was agitated by three wars within lefs than half a century, and to whom the con- 
quelt of the greatell monarchy in the world was not the accountant of happinefs; but 
proved in the gloomy melancholy which obfeured the lalt years of his lift*, that the molt 
brilliant fuccelfcs of ambition are ever followed by fatiety and uneafinels. 

More plealing are the thoughts one cherillies in the enchanting abode which Philip V. 
prepared for himfelf in the midtt of fequeftcred woods, furrounded by Itccp mountains. 
There is nothing magnificent in the palace, particularly in its exterior. 'Hie front on 
the fide of the garden is of the Corinthian order, and not dellitute of niajellv. Here 
are the King’s apartments, which look upon a parterre furrounded with vales and marble 
ftatues, and a cafcade which, for the richnefs of its decorations, the purity and clearnefs 
of its waters, may be compared with the fineft of the kind. Philip V. was in this refpeCl 
much better ferved by nature than his father. From the mountains which lliade the 
palace defeend feveral rivulets, which fupply the numerous fountains, and ditTufe life 
and verdure through thefe magnificent gardens. They are on the infide a league in 
circumference. The inequality of the ground alFords every moment new points of 
view. The principal alleys anfwer to different fummits of neighbouring mountains ; 
and one in particular produces the molt agreeable eff’ed. It is terminated at one end 
by the grand front of the palace. From this point are feen at one view live fountains, 
ornamented with elegant groups, rifitig into an amphitheatre, above which appear the 
fummits of lofty mountains. The mod elevated of thefe groups is that of Andromeda 
fattened to a rock. When feen at a fliert dillancc it is fomewhat defective, the rock 
appearing too diminutive by the fide of the monfler which threatens Andromeda and 

Perfeus, by whom it is attacked; but the whole contributes to the beauty of the view. 
The mod remarkable indifputably of the five groups is that of Neptune. Genius pre- 
fided both at the compofition and in the choice of its fituation; the god of the ocean 
appears erc£t, furrounded by his marine court. His attitude, his threatening counte¬ 
nance, and the manner of holding his trident, announce that he has juft impeded filence 
on the mutinous waves ; and the calm which reigns in the baton, defended from every 
wind by the triple wall of tferdure by which it is furrounded, lean to indicate that he 
has not iffued his commands in vain. How oft have I feated ntylclf, with Virgil in my 
hand, under lhade of the verdant foliage, befide the filent water, relieving on his famous 
Quos Ego ! 

There are other fountains worthy of the attention of the curious; fuch as that of I.atona, 
where the limpid Iheaves, perpendicularly, and in every direction, fall from the hoarfe 

* It is he who in 1799 palled feveral months at Paris with all his family, am) who gave a fpecimcn of the 
fumptuofity of the grandees of Spain of the firtt order, and at die fame time of the funplicity of their cere¬ 
monies, their affability, and in fhort of tvety thing which tempers in the the fplemlour of a great fortune 
with a great name. The revenue of M. I* Due D’OtTuiu is neatly 3,000,000 ot franks, 
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throats of the I.ycian peafants, half transformed into frogs,- and fpouting them forth in 
f'uch abundance, thtit the ftatue of the goddefs difappears under the wide mantle of Pquid 
cryllal; that alfo of Diana in the bath, furrounded by her nymphs; in the twinkling of 
an eye all the chafte court is hid beneath the waters ; the fpe&ator imagines he hears 
the whillling of’aquatic birds, and the roaring of lions from the place whence this mo¬ 
mentary deluge of capes by a hundred channels. The fountain of Fame is formed by a 
fingle jet-d'etw, which rifes a hundred and thirty feet, exhibits to feveral leagues around 
the triumph of art over nature, and falls at length in a gentle fiiovver upon theaftonifhed 
fpeclators. 

There are fomc fituations in the gardens of St. Ildefonfo, whence the eye may collec¬ 
tively didinguifh the greater part of thefe fountains. The traveller who willies to charm 
all his fenfes at once, mull take his ftation on the high flat in front of the King’s apart¬ 
ment. In the thick part of the foliage are contrived two large arbours, through the 
windows cut in which are feen twenty cryftal columns rifing into the air to the height of 
the fm rounding trees, mixing their refplendent whitenefs with the verdure of the foliage, 
uniting their confufed noile to the ruftling of the branches, and refrefliing and embalm¬ 
ing the air. Afccnding towards the grand refervoir of thefe abundant and limpid wa¬ 
ters, after having traverfed a fuperb parterre, and climbing for fomc time, you reach a 
long and even alley, which occupies all the upper part of the gardens. In the middle 
of this alley, turning towards the caflle, a va(t horizon appears as far as the eye can 
reach. The immenfe gardens, through which you have puffed, become narrower to 
the eye ; the alleys, fountains, and parterres all difappear ; you fee but one road be¬ 
fore you, which in the form of a vcfl'el, upon the prow of which you feem to hand, has 
its {torn on the top of the palace. Afterward, on turning, you have a view of a little 
lake behind you, of which the irregular borders do not, like what we call our F.nglifh 
gardens, merely mimic the captivating irregularities of nature. Nature herfelr has 
traced them. The alley from which you enjoy this profpeft is united at each end to the 
curve which furrounds the refervoir. The waters, which ftream in abundance from 
the fides of the woody mountain in front, thefe waters, whofe diftant murmurs alone 
difturb the quiet of the feene, meet in this refervoir, and thence defeend by a thoufand 
invifible tubes to other refervoirs, whence they are fpouted in columns, fheaves, or ar¬ 
cades upon the flowery foil which they refrefhen. The image of the tufted woods 

which furround it is reflofted from the unmoved furface of the lake, as is alfo that of 
fotne ftmple and rural houles under their {hade, thrown, as by accident, in r o this delight¬ 
ful picture. The dreams which feed this principal refervoir formerly loft themfelvcs 
in the valleys, without affording cither profit or pleafure to any one. At the call of 
art they have become both agreeable and ufeful. After climbing the pyramidal moun¬ 
tain where their fourcc is concealed, you reach the wall of the garden which was hid by 
the thicknefs of foliage. Nothing in fa£t ought here to ftrike the mind with ideas of 
exclufive property. Streams, woods, the majeftic folitude of mountains, thefe are blef- 
fings which man enjoys in common. The rivulets which efcape from the grand refer¬ 
voir ferve by little channels, fome vifible, others running under ground, to water all the 
plants of the garden. In their courfe, in one place they moiften haftily the roots of the 
trees, in others they crofs an alley-to nourifh more flowly the plants of a parterre. 
From the bafon of Andromeda they run between two rows of trees in a hollow and 
fombre channel, the too fudden inclination of which is taken oft'by cafcades and wind¬ 
ings. At length, after differing the garden in every direction, after playing aniongft 
the gods and nymphs, and moiftening the throats of the fwans, tritons, and lions, they 
fink under ground, and enter the bofom of the neighbouring meadows. 

X X 2 


The 
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The ta(k were cndlefs to enumerate all the datues, groups, and fountains which de¬ 
corate the gardens of St. Iidefonfo. I fhall he content with noticing that, a very few 
pieces excepted, all the fculpture is the work of French artifts of a fecondary rank, fuch 
as Fermin Thierry , whom Louis XIV. fent to his grandfon, and their pupils, who are 
fomewhat their inferiors ; they have difplayed more magnificence than tafle in the 
fquare of the eight allies, Placa dc las ocho calks. Eight alleys anf’wer, each at one ex¬ 
tremity, to this centre ; the other terminating in one of the fountains, difperfed through 
the gardens. Plats of verdure fill up the intervals between the alleys, and each has an 
altar under a portico of white marble by the fide of a bafon facrcd to feme god or god- 
defs. Thcfe eight altars, placed at equal diltanccs, are decorated with fevera! jets-d'eau, 
particularly by two which rife perpendicularly on each tide of their divinities, and have 
a ridiculous refemblance to the wax-lights of a ebriIlian altar. This cold regularity ■ 
difpleafed Philip V., who a little before his death, when vifiting the gardens, made fome 
fevere reproaches to the inventor upon the fubjeft. Philip had not the pleafure of com¬ 
pletely enjoying what he had created ; death furprifed him in 1746, when the works he 
had begun were but half finifhed. 

This undertaking was the mod expenfive one of his reign. The finances of Spain, fo 
deranged under the princes of the Houfe of Auflria, thanks to the wife calculations of 
Orry, to the fubfidies of France, and dill more to the courageous efforts of the faithful 
Cadilians, would have been fufiicient for three long and ruinous wars, and for all the 
operations of a monarchy which Philip V. had conquered and formed anew, as well as 
to have refided the fhocks of ambition and'political' intrigue; but they funk beneath 
the expenfive efforts of magnificence. Sovereigns of every date, learn from this ex¬ 
ample, that your glory, your difaders even, are fometimes lefs dear and burthenfome to 
your fubjeds than your pleafures! Will it be credited (it has however been precilely 
ascertained) that Philip V. expended forty-five millions of piadres in the conftruction 
of the callle and gardens of St. Iidefonfo; and that this is the exad amount of thefum 
in which he was indebted at the time of his death. 

This enormous expence will appear credible when it is known that the fituation of 
the royal palace was at the beginning of this century the Hoping top of a pile of rocks ; 
that it was necefiary to dig and hew out the dones, and in fevcral places to level the 
rock ; to cut out of its fides a paffage for a hundred different canals ; to carry vegeta¬ 
tive earth to every place in which it was intended to fubditute cultivation for lferility ; 
and to mine, in order to clear a paffage to the roots of the numerous trees which are 
there planted. So many efforts were crowned with fuccefs. In the orchards, kitchen 
gardens, and parterres there are but few flowers, efpaliers, or plants which do not 
thrive; but the trees naturally of a lofty growth, and which consequently mud itrike 
their roots deep into the earth, already prove the infufficiency of art when it attempts to 
druggie againII nature. Many of them languifh with withered trunks, and with diffi¬ 
culty keep life in their almoil naked branches. Every year it is necefiary to cal! ill the 
aid of gunpowder to make new beds for thofe which are to fupply their place; and none 
of them are covered with that tufted foliage which belongs only to thofe that grow in a 
natural foil. In a word, there are in the groves of St. Iidefonfo marble datues, bafons, 
cafcades, limpid waters, verdure and delightful profpects, every thing but that which 
would be more charming than all the red, thick fhades. 

After the death of Philip V. the cadle of St. Iidefonfo was entirely abandoned by the 
court of Spain. Ilis fecond wife, Ifabel Farnefe, was the only one who refided there; 
and during the reign of Ferdinand VI., the fon of Philip’s fird wife, led there a mod 
retired and private life, without ever going out of the apartments of the cadle, at lead 

without 
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without once exceeding the boundaries of the gardens. This Angularity 1 have had 
attdlcd by many who accompanied her in her retreat. She divided her time in the 
mod Itrange manner, fitting up always the whole night long, dead as it were to the 
world, and to the light of day. She fectned occupied with nothing but her bodily 
and gbollly health, when her foil Charles III., then King of Naples, coming to the 
throne in 17:59, upon the death of Ferdinand VI., th.it ambition which did but dumber 
in her began to Ibew itfelf anew. She again appeared at court, and there extreiled 
for the remainder of her life as much influence as in the reign of Philip V , theweakeit 
of monarchs and of hulbands. Chari, :, III. inherited the talle of his father lor St. Ilde- 
fonfo. Throughout his reign the comt came hither annually during the heat of the 
dog days. It arrived towards the end of July, and r.tutmd at the beginning; of Octo¬ 
ber. The fituation of St. Ildefonfo, upon the declivity of the mountains which fep.irate 
the two Cafliles, and fronting a vait plain where there is no obftade to the paffiage of 
the north wind, renders this abode delightful in the fummer months. The mornings 
and evenings of the hot toft days are agreeably cool, and the tops of the mountains arc 
covered with fnow during a major part of the year. Yet as this palace is upwards of 
twenty leagues from Madrid, and half of the road which leads to it (that which begins 
at Guadarrama) erodes the broad tops of mountains, frequently very deep, it is much 
more agreeable to the lovers of the chace and folitude than to others. The reigning 
queen, when princefsof Adurias, had an averfion for this place, which fhe manifeded 
upon all occafions. Charles IV. coming to the throne in 1789, it was imagined St. Ilde¬ 
fonfo would be entirely abandoned. In died, the fird fumtners parted over without 
the court’s vifiting it, the King being fatisfied with fhort excurfions to it. By degrees 
this repugnance diminifhed. The happy temperature of St. lldefonlo has enforced its 
rights, and the expeditions to this place take place at their ufual periods. On my fird: 
appearance, in September 1775, the court was here ; and here it was that l law it for 
the lad time in the month of Augud 1792 j events which rapidly fucceeded each other 
after that period, preventing my attendance there uf>to the time of my departure, which 
was the fignal for hodilitics between the two powers. Never was this rcfidence more 
brilliant than on the occafion of the vitit of the two French princes, the Count d’Artois 
and the Duke de Bourbon, to Charles III. in 1782, on their way to be prelent at the 
ftegeol Gibraltar. Since the beginning of the reign of the lloufc of Bourbon in Spain, 
this was the fird interview of this delcription. The old monarch, who always had a 
great portion of natural ailed ion, difplayed upon the occafion as much kindncls as mag¬ 
nificence, Ihewing a folicitude and delicacy upon account of thefe two relations, which 
it was difficult to reconcile with his Ample manner?. The Comte d’Artois and all his 
iuite had apartments in the palace. The whole houk was at his lervice. F.fpecial care 
was taken that his near attendants in th< ir drels, their manners, and language, Ihould 
retrace as much as poffib’e the image of his lather’s couit. Thofe attentions had no 
other limits than what were prescribed by the proprit ty of not overwhelming him with 
ceremonies, and leaving him in perfect freedom. Charles III. lived a very regular life, 
all his hours were appropriated. Hunting, fifhing, prayer, labour in the cabinet, every 
thing was continued as before. The Duke de Bourbon, who went by the name of 
Damtnartin, was treated with lefsform, but not with lefs aife&ion. Young and ftran- 
gers to the etiquette of the Spanifh court, the two princes felt the want of a governor, 
and fubmitted themfdves to the care of the Count of Montmorin, the French ambafiador 
at that time. He was my patron. He perifhed by the hands of cannibals amid the 
ftorms of the revolution. Party fpirit aferibed wrong condud to him ; for me, I know 
bed his misfortunes, and far be from me the fear of acknowledging his kindnefs, and 
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rendering him that tribute of jullice and gratitude which I paid him in his prosperity. 
Mis advoility but more- enhances my obligations. 1 (hall therefore ob'.ervc, that during 
the fix years of his cmbatly we proved in him vhni the Spaniard:; were difpnled to 
doubt, that ! n may poJlels gravity with ut pedantry, wiidom without ilernnels, 


dignity without alVumption, and prudence without timidity. 1 (hould 

was entitled to, he acquired 


an 


tl’.at, re¬ 
ceived by the King with all that nlpceVlic was entitled to, he acquired the (onlldenco 
of the miniltrv, thefriendlhipof the grandees, and the clleein of the whole nation; and 
notwirhflanding the refervednefs of his manners, I know none who poflefled Ids intimacy 
but what we:e highly prcpoflelfcd in his favour. There is no court in Europe where 
the perfons of atnbaflltdors are more generally known. Muring the reign of Char let; 111 . 
they were even fubjeft to an afliduous attendance which was fatiguing, particularly the 
family atnbafladors. They alinoll all accompanied the court to St. Ildc'cnlo, the Efcu- 
rial, and Araujuez, and regularly attended the table of the King and his family. They 
had daily a private audience oi Ilis Majefly, both before and after dinner, and the reft 
of the foreign miniflers as well as them were admitted for a fhort time into the cabinet. 
They now make their appearance at court no more than twice in a week. Charles IV., 
Hill more fimplc in manners than his lather, has done away with fuperlluous ceremony, 
although in his private life he maintains the fame uniformity and regularity. He is as 
partial to Hooting as Charles III. ; but his partiality has been rendered of much lefs 
injury to the neighbourhood of his refidences. He has a taflc for the fine arts, and 
agriculture, as we fhall notice on {peaking of Aranjuez, lor athletic cxercifes, to which 
his ftrength and robuft conftitution are peculiarly adapted, and for mufic, which he as 
well as the Queen, enjoys in very circuinfcribed parties, every evening alter returning 
from {hooting, and being elofeted with one of his minifters; for nothing is fo rare, 
even at the court of the reigning family, as public rejoicings and noify plealure. 

This court, fo much retired, fo regular in its deportment, is very lar from being de¬ 
ficient either in etiquette or magnificence. Charles 111 ., a widower from 1761, al¬ 
ways dined in public by himfelf, Unrounded by his officers. The reigning monarch 
dines with the Queen. Each has behind their-chair the giand mafier of the houfhold, 
the chief almoner, the captain of the guards on duty, and an exempt of the guards. They 
are waited upon by two gentlemen of the prefence, who are grandees of Spain, one of 
whom ferves the diffies, and the other hands the wine, kneeling on one knee. The 
fame ceremony is ufed by the ladies of the palace to the Queen, and to the infants and 
infantas by titled perfons in their lervice. The philofopher may fmile at tiiis vilifying 
homage, but it does not belong exclufively to Spain. It is well known the fame forms 
•are made ufe of towards the fovereigns of London and Vienna, and to their families, 
where the power, of the monarch in many refpe&s is limited. This homage, however, 
is more particularly dilplayed on gala-days. Thefe are of two kinds, the greater and 
leffer galas. In the time of Charles 111 . there were ten of the firll description every 
year, to celebrate the birth-days of the King, the Prince and Princefs of Aflurias, 
and of the King and Queen of Naples, the one as Ion, the other as daughter-in-law of 
the King. There are now only fix ; four for the King and Queen, and two for the 
Prince of Aflurias ; the other Idler or dcmi-galas , are in honour of the other princes 
and princeffcs of the royal family, and at prefent are twenty-two in number. Thefe 
require but little more attention to drefs than ordinary ; but at the grand galas, the 
greateft pomp is dilplayed by all except the hero of the day, in which, however, tafte 
does not always prelide. Every perfon in the Service of the court, from the grand 
mailer to thofe who hold the moll inconfiderable employments, have a uniform Suit¬ 
able to their places, and which they wear on thefe occafions, on which account thefe 
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are called galas con uniforme. In the morning of thefe great days, all thofe who have 
any connexion with the court, whether by their military i'ervice, their titles, or civil 
functions, the cccleliaftics, and always fonie monks, pals before the King and the royal 
family, bending one knee and killing the Monarch’s hand. This is a fpecies of loyalty and 
homage, and renewing of the oath of fidelity, which, bolides upon gala days, is alfo paid 
to the monarch on returning thanks for any favour, or on taking leave to execute his 
orders any where apart from his relidence. 

Republicans, Ihoukl they not even be philofophers, may be allowed to fmilc with 
pity at thele grave minurite. They yet are delerving of detail, as they furnilh additional 
means for acquiring a knowledge of the human heart, its prid-, and its wcaknefs. This 
abalement, which, without being noble, may be looked upon as vilifying, has, how'ever, 
nothing more revolting in it titan the c remonial at which our ancient knights did not 
difdain to kneel, upon receiving the collar ; or, than the inveltiruro which, in our days, 
is accompanied by the fame ad ol lubmillion. But what is truly lingular, to fay no more 
of it, women of the greatelt dillindion not only kils the hand of the Monarch, but that 
of all his children, whatever may be their age or fex, and the moil charming duchefs 
proltrates herlelf before the youngeft infant even when at the bread, and prelTes, with 
her lips, the little hand which mechanically receives or refufes the premature homage. 
Thus is the fair-lex deflincd to meet every where with infult; denied in France the pri¬ 
vilege of citizenihip, it has no lhare in the honours of freedom. In Spain, it is admit¬ 
ted to the honours appertaining to llavery. I lhall, however, obferve in behalf of Spanilh 
etiquette, that it favours the delicacy of the fair fex. Men kils hands in public, but the 
ladies only in the inner apartments. None but the ladies who have employment in the 
palace, kils the hands of all the royal family. The others, who are received at court, 
pay this homage to no one but the Queen and the Princcl’s of Alturias. This clafs is 
compofed of all the female graudecs of Spain, and ladies of title ; which denomination 
mu!t nut be underltood in the fenfe affixed to it in France. It here becomes neceflary 
to treat of the dignities and titles of the court of Spain *. 

Princes of the blood, as we called them, have not hitherto been diftinguilhed as fuch 
at litis court. Next to the Infants and Infantas of Spain, and the fons, grandfons, and 
nephews ol the Sovereign, immediately cotne the grandees; and the Dukes of Me¬ 
dina Celi, the immediate and legitimate defendants of the Infants of La Cerda, and 
confequently of royal origin, are only grandees of Spain. Thefe are divided into three 
dalles, differing from each other by inch trilling diltinclions as are lcarely worth notice. 
All the grandees of Spain, of w hatever clats they may be, are covered in prefence of the 
King, and have the title of Excellence; when they pals the guard-room, a perfon in 
waiting (lamps on the ground, in order to give notice to the centinel to port arms ; in 
thefe are comprehended all their prerogatives. Beyond this, they have no honorary dif- 
tindiou pertaining to their title. They do not form a body, as formerly the dukes and 
peers of France. It feems as though the Kings of Spain, unable to deprive this order of 
its hereditary dignity, were defirous, in revenge, of keepiug them in entire dependance, 

* Certain i gitl icpuhlicaits have locked upon, at leaf! ns ftipetfluons, the preceding and following details. 

1 tea.ldy giant tluir pltilolophy the light of a fmilc ol contempt, but it is not for them alone I write ; to 
tome oi my readers they may he iiiieielting : fllott would be the world that fltould contain thofe things only 
with which cvciy body would be pic.ifcil ; the molt famous books cannot boa It fo much. Of what value 
to nivtch uti.s are the philofopltical declamations of Jiiiynal, which, however, in great me.ifure, made his for¬ 
tune ? Of what value U, Iprtgs ol fafhion the calculations with whuh his work is leplctc ? In tl^e intntot- 
fal wotktof Montefquieu, rieep thinkers look upon his epigrammatic Tallies as lupct (hunts ; whereas the ladies 
;ind their beaux would willingly difpenfe with his learned dilfcrtation on the eltabhlhmcut of the Franks ia 
Gaul. 
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and fubjeft to their caprice for any additional luff re. There is no place which is ex- 
clufively attached to their rank, if we except that of grand mailer, that of grand 
equerry, and that of fumiller cle corps, which has fome relation with the place of grand 
chamberlain, and the commiffion of captain of halberdiers; and thefe places, as well 
as all the others, are conferred folely at the King’s pleafure ; but there are feveral others 
which infallibly lead to the rank of grandee. 

The band of gentlemen of the chamber on duty is for the moll part compofed of 
grandees; but there are alio fome perfons of quality, who, without the former rank, 
obtain this dignity. It is true, none of the latter are employed immediately about the 
perfon of the Sovereign, or the heir to the crown, and the Queen and the Princefsof 
Allurias are ferved by none but grandees. 

The Queen has other females of a lefs illuftrious rani: for her internal fervice : thefe 
are ladies of diftinguifhed families, which, under the name of Carmeriftos, aft nearly in 

the character of chamber-maids. 

As to the grandees of either fex attached to the King’s perfon, they are taken indif- 
tinftly from either of the three clafles; there are fome whofc extraftion is from the 
mod ancient and illuftrious fami'ies, and who belong to the two latter orders, but 
who do not efteem themfelves inferior upon that account. Philip V., who conferred 
many titles of grandee, created not one of either of the fecond or third clafs. He con¬ 
tended for a long time for the crown, as well again ft internal as external enemies; and, 
when he came into poffdfion, he looked upon the favours he had to diflribute as aftual 
rewards for very fignal Cervices, either of a political or military nature; and, doubtlefs, 
thought he ought to proportion his gratitude to •’he importance of the fervices rendered ; 
or, poflibly, the haughtinefs which he brought with him from Verfailles to Madrid, 
made him fancy, that thofe who had had the honour of being l'erviceable to him, had a 
right to ftep at once into the molt illuftrious rank. Whatever were his motives, Ferdi¬ 
nand VI. imitated his example; but Charles III. has revived a diftinftion almoft imagi¬ 
nary, which was falling into oblivion ; and, in the laft promotions, created feveral 
grandees of the fecond clals. 

They do not all enjoy the privilege of being covered in the royal prefence, except 
when they are received for the firft time, and when they accompany His Majefty at any 
ceremony. This honour does not, however, belong to them exclufively ; they enjoy it 
in common with the nuncio, the family, ambaffadors, and fome generals of orders, who 
have the title of Excellence as well, and as long as their dignity continues are by thefe 
two circumftances aflimilated to the real grandees. Thus, ihere is not one {ingle in¬ 
vention of human vanity which cowled humility difdains to fanftify by its adoption. 

There are fome titles of grandee that become extinft at the death of the pofleffor, 
and fome obtain that honour for themfelves and their defendants only. Thefe bear 
the title of Excellence, but arc not covered in prefence of the King. A more marked 
diftinftion in the different clafles of grandee, and which is not founded upon law, but 
more imperious 'cullom, is that which the grandees of ancient families eftablifh between 
themfelves and thofe of more modern'or lefs illuftrious extraftion. The firft fpeak to 
each other in the Angular number on all occafions, and whatever may be the difference 
in their ages, or the places they hold. I have more than once heard fuch young gran¬ 
dees, who fcarcely had the rank of colonel, fpeak in this apparently familiar manner to 
the minifter of war, who, at the time, happened to be a grandee of Spain. Had he been 
of lefs illuftrious extraftion, they would have given him refpeftfully the title of “ your 
Excellency” They thou and thee'd him, becaufe by birth he was on a level with them¬ 
felves. And an additional proof of that trivial axiom, extremes meet. A flrong averfion 
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to every fort of diftin&ion, and a defire of equalizing every thing, caufed the French to 
adopt the fame habit during the Revolution. In Spain, among the chief grandees, it 
has become the in oft fubtile diftindtion that pride can fuggeft. They have placed it in 
the fummit of the pyramid of nobility. But thefe great privileged perfons are not pro¬ 
digal of this honourable familiarity. In converfation, in epiftolary corrcfpondence with 
the great, whom they do not deem their equals, they cercmonioufly give and receive the 
title of excellency. New grandees of Spain folicit, as a favour, the honour of being thou 
and thee'd, and Ihould they at laft obtain it, confider it as a triumph ; the new grandees 
folicit the honour of fpeaking to each other in the Angular number, as they would do the 
favour of the fovereign. 

In the courfe of my firft refidence in Spain, I faw a ftriking example of this. The 
old Duke ofLofada, who was then fumillcr de corps, and who, perhaps, was the only 
real friend of which Charles III. could boaft, had accompanied him in his youth, when 
he left Madrid to take pofTeffion of the dutchy of Parma, and afterwards of the kingdom 
of Naples. His extraction was from the inferior nobility. In time, he was loaded with 
dignities, and made a grandee. Coming back again to Madrid with the fame prince, 
on his accdlion to the throne of Spain, it was with great difficulty, nolwithffanding the 
favour he enjoyed, that he, at length, attained the diftiaftion of being fpoke to in the 
Angular number by tne individuals of the ancient race. The King himfelf, in order to 
procure his initiation to this privilege, interpoAng in his behalf, not by uAng his autho¬ 
rity, for that would have been ineffectual, but by entreaty and folicitation. On other 
oceafions, this familiarity is fometimes fpontaneoufly granted by the tnoft diftinguilhed 
grandees to branches of fume illuftrious houfes, who have not yet obtained the title, and 
who, thinking they have well-founded pretenfions to fuch an honour, are diftinguilhed by 
the name of ciifas aggraviadas,—injured families. On the other hand, the fovereign and 
his family treat all their fubje&s, who are about their perfons, or approach them, with 
familiarity ; this is at once a teftimony of benevolence and fuperiority. All diftin&ion 
is loft before them \ and all Spaniards of whatfoeyer clafs, ftation, age, or fex, whether 
grandees, magi ft rates, prelates, or married women, young or old, arc indiferiminately 
addreffed in the Angular number ; and would anticipate difgrace if, in addreffing them, 
the royal family fhould decorate them with thofe honorary titles, of which otherwife 
they are fo jealous. 

The title of grandee, when hereditary, is fo in both males and females, unlefs the pa¬ 
tent formally exprefles the contrary. There ate many houfes in Spain that, by mar¬ 
riages with heirefles to this title, have ten or twelve hats ; which is the vulgar term to 
denote the dignity of grandee of Spain. But the head of thefe houfes has not the 
power of diftributing the hats among his children. The right of primogeniture is eftab- 
lilhed. There are but few families, in which the fecoud fon has a title and agrandeelhip 
in his own right. All the eldcft fons of grandees receive by anticipation, the title of 
excellence, but not their brothers ; they Amply bear the name of their family, preceded 
by that they received in baptiftn, much in the fame manner as in England, where ;he 
brother of Lord Chatham is called William Pitt; the brother of Lord Holland, Charles 
Fox. 

This diflinftion muft not be loft Aght of by a ftranger, who does not wilh to be de¬ 
ceived by the vain words count and marquis. There are many grandees of Spain who 
have no other title. There is no mark of extraordinary diftinttion in that of duke. It 
is given according to the pleafure of the fovereign, when he confers the title of grandee, 
even to the fecond clafs, of which there are recent examples; the patent alone is a little 
more expenAve. 
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The title of Prince belonged hitherto exclusively to the heir of the monarchy. All 
thofe who were decorated therewith at the court of Spain were foreigners. The Duke 
de la Alcudia, who, on account of the Signature of the treaty of peace between France and 
Spain, was called El Principe de la Pas, is the fird indance of a King of Spain granting that 
title. Is it the importance of the fervice rendered to his country upon this occalion, which 
earned him this exception ? or, is favour, when at its height, always fecurc of it in fpite 
of laws and cuftom ? 

Formerly there was a fort of hierarchy in the order of titled nobility." The Barons 
(which are not to be confounded with the ancient Varrones,) which were met with, and 
arc Hill found in Airagon, were of the lowed clafs ; to thefe fucceeded VifcomU ; then 
Counts and lad and chief were Marquifes. Formerly it was requisite to be a Vi frowst 
before a perfon could become a Marquis , according to the order of the titles of Caf- 
tile. But all thefe diftindions have now been done away with ; and Ample plebeians in 
this century, without any intermediary dep, have been raifed to the rank of Count and 
Marquis. But much is wanting of all thofe being grandees of Spain who are inveded 
with thefe dignities. Mod of them are no more than what are called titulos, or titles of 
Caftile. Thefe titles prove not an illuftrious race, but the favour of the lovereign, com¬ 
monly the reward of fome important fervice. The King generally grants to him whom 
lie thus honours, the liberty cither of applying his title to one of ids edates, or to his 
family name; fometimes even he adds a denomination which denotes the fervice he 
willies to recompense. Thus, under Philip V. Admiral Navarro, who commanded the 
Spanilh fquadron at the battle of Toulon, received, gratuitoufly enough, the title of 
Marquis delaVittoria ; he, who in 1759, efcorted Charles 111 . from Naples to Barce¬ 
lona, that of Marquis del Real Tranfporte ; and more recently, during the lad reign, 
•he miniftcr of the Indies took that of Marquis dcla Sonora, from the name of a colony 
in the neighbourhood of the Vermillion Sea, which his zeal and talents had acquired to 
his country by peopling and improving it, and by freeing the whole fettlement from 
the incurfions of the favages; and thus a magidrate named Camfco received the title of 
Marquis de la Corona , as a recompence for fervices rendered the crown in reclaiming 
certain property in land, of which it had been unjudly difpoflefled; thus fome 
grandees of Spain add to their titles fuch names as call to mind any glorious or impor¬ 
tant tranfadion in which they have figured. The Duke de Crillon, following this me¬ 
thod, after taking the fortrefs of Mahon, proferved the remembrance of it by adding 
that name to his own : and the Prince of the Peace owes, as we have before mentioned, 
this title to the mod important, and poffibly the mod fortunate circumdance of his ad- 
niinidration. Thefe titles have fomewhat of grandeur, fomewhat Roman in their oh- 
jed ; and, and if they depend in mcafure upon the caprice of fortune, they are much Ids 
dependant on favour than the red. 

The titles: of Cadile give to thofe who bear them, and to their wives, the qualification 
of Lordlhip, Vvcjlr .. Senoria, by contraction fpoken Uflia. The refufal of this in mat¬ 
ters of ceremony carries w ; tl. it a mortification ; but the greater part are too rcafonable 
to require, or even fuller it from their equals, in the ordinary intcrcourfe of fociety; 
though their inferiors bedow this'honour upon them very lavilhly. There are every 
where flatterers, as well as perfons who love to be flattered. But thofe who arc more 
particularly exad in rendering them their due in this refped, are fuch as have a right 
to the title of excellency in return, and delight in the gratifying didindion. 

There is a title between this and lordlhip; that of Uffta lllujlrijjima (mod illudrious 
lordlhip,) which is given to archbilhops, bilhops, the principal members of the council 
of the Indies, (called Camarijlasf) and to the prefident of the two fupreme tribunals, called 
the Chanceries. 
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The dignity of grandee, .as well as the titles of marquis and count of Caftile are not 
only unaccompanied with any pecuniary advantage, but are not even bellowed gratis. 
Thofe who obtain them, unlefs formally difpenfed from it, pay a duty which has been 
received ever fince the reign of Charles V., known by the appellation of Dmi-Annates. 

The grandees pay about twenty-five thoufand livres (1,040!.) This duty is paid as 
often as the title defeeuds, and is more or lefs, according to the greater or lefs diltance 
between him who inherits it, and the perfon from whom it is derived. Befides the duty 
on taking up the title, the grandees annually pay another under the name of lanzas. 
This is the remains and faint image of the military fervice, which the great valTals of the 
crown formerly performed, by furnilhing a certain number of fpears. Foreigners, who 
are grandees of Spain, are exempt. 

According to an arrangement mutually agreed to between the courts of Madrid and 
Verfailles, fince the fame family has been in poflefiion of the two thrones, the grandees 
of Spain ranked with the dukes and peers of France. This acknowledgment of equality 
was not obtained without much oppofition on the part of the former. When the quef- 
tion was agitated at the beginning of the reign of Philip V., the duke of Arcos, in the 
name of the grandees, remonllrated againft it to that monarch in the llrongell terms, 
lie alferted, that the grandees could not but be greatly furprifed andolfended at finding 
themfclves confidered as on a level with the peers of France. At their own court, faid 
the duke, the grandees fee no one between them and the throne, but the Tons of their 
l'ovcreign, whilfl the peers of France mult give place, firll to the princes of the blood, 
next to the legitimated princes, and lallly even to foreign ones, not only to thofe of Italy 
and Germany, but alio to thole who, although defeended from royal families, hold 
places in the fervice of the King of France, fuch as the Dukes of Loraine, de Bouillon, 
and others. 

On the oppofite fide, the grandees in Spain conftituted the firll order of fubjcfls 
immediately after the royal family. lie gave inllances of kings of Spain, and even of 
emperors, who had treated them as equals with the princes of Italy and Germany, and 
proved that the grandees had always enjoyed the Tame honours as the princes defeended 
from fovercigns, when they were not royal; that, when the courts of France and Spain 
had named reprefentatives, thofe of France were princes of the blood, and thofe of Spain 
grandees; without the leafl difference being made in the refpefl and honours paid to 
each. From all thofe proofs the duke concluded, that the dignity of grandee of Spain 
corrcfponded with that of the princes of the blood in France, and not with that of the 
peers. 

1 hefe arguments were but ill received by Philip, who had contracled at the court of 
his grandfather a talle for dcfpotifm. The anfwcr he returned to the duke was, that he 
would do well to go and fignalize his zeal with the army in Flanders. This o.der was 
obeyed, and the duke, on his return through Paris, w T firll wno deftfted from the 
pretenfions of which he had been the advocate, lie made the fn-ft vifit to the princes 
of the blood, gave them the title of Highnef *, without receiving the fame, and addreffed 
the dukes and peers by the title of Excellence, witluut requiring more in return j thus 
the caufe of the grandees was loll lor c.er. 

Their .number rapidly increafed ; their dignity was granted to feveral foreign noble¬ 
men ; and, as all things are diminilhed in value by being multiplied, the grandees have 
become accullomed, by degrees; to fee themlelves confidered as on a level with the 
dukes and peers of France. We are not to fuppofe, however, that the grand .es of 
Spain, who derive their dignity from the reign of Charles V., do not think themfelves 
iuperior to others, as in Germany the princes of ancient families elteem themfelves more 
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noble than thofe who were created by Ferdinand II. and his fucceffors; but this di(Te¬ 
rence, fo flattering to vanity in fecrct, vanifhes from before the eyes of the nation, and 
efpecially from thofe of the fovereign. 

Thefe grandees, poffeffed of high notions of their own dignity, in other refpedts are 
extremely affable and obliging. They are void of that repulfive pride attributed to them 
in Europe. Many of them lubftitute a gentlenefs of manners and goodnefs of heart, 
inftead of that haughty a rfd forbidding dignity, common to the noblemen .of other coun¬ 
tries. Not but that they poffefs, if not a motive, at leaf! an excufe for airs of pride, 
in high employments, illuftrious birth, and immenfe fortunes. . Indeed with refpeft to 
the letter, they are fuperior to thofe of the moft opulent at the court of France, even 
before the Revolution. 

Except thofe of the princes of the blood, there were no fortunes at Vcrfailles to 
be compared to thofe of the Duke of Medina Celi, the Duke of Alba, the Duke 
D’Offuna, the Count Altamira, or the Duke of Infantado. But their appearance fel- 
dom correfponds with their fortune. They do not ruin themfelves as in France, in 
country boxes, entertainments and Englifh gardens, and as to the luxury of fplendid 
furnitures, it is unknown: their pomp is more obfeure, but perhaps not lefs expenfive. 
Numerous fets of mules, rich liveries which are aifplayed but three or four times a year, 
and a multitude of fervants, are their principal articles of expence. The management 
of their eftates is alfo very coftly to them. They have ftewards, treafurers, and various 
officers, like petty fovereigns. They keep in their pay, not only the fervants grown old 
in their fervice, but thofe even of their fathers, and the families whence they inherit, 
and even provide for tjie fubfiftence of their relations. The Duke of Arcos, who died 
in 178c, maintained thus three thoufand perfons. This magnificence which difguifes 
itfelf under the veil of charity, appears to have more than one inconvenience; it en¬ 
courages idlenefs and caufes wade and extravagance, which, while dependants are thus 
multiplied, mull; efcape the moft careful vigilance. Notwithftanding all this, there are 
fewer great families ruined in Spain than in moft other countries. The fimplicity of 
their manners, their little tafte for habitual oftentation, and the fcarcity of fumptuous 
entertainments, are great fafeguards of their fortunes. But when defirous of imitating 
the example of thofe of other courts, their fplendour is equal to that of the moft bril¬ 
liant. This may be judged of by the appearance fome have made in foreign countries 
when the dignity of their nation required a difplay of magnificence. 

They have hitherto indeed but little trod the paths of ambition. At the beginning 
of the prefent century, when divided between the two princes who afpired to the throne, 
. their paflions being roufed, they made efforts and difplayed talents, Which were not al¬ 
ways employed in that courfc which fuccefs determined to be the beft, but which proved 
that the latter reigns of. the princes of the houfe of Auftria had not benumbed their 
faculties. A kind of fupinenefs, which has continued half a century, has fucceeded 
to this fermentation ; but in the reign of Charles III. they (hook it off, and proved that 
the moft diftinguiftied fubje&s in a nation are not always the moft ufelefs. They em¬ 
braced with eagernefs the profeflion.of arms, which in fadt offered but few temptations, 
and which in Spain is more full of conftraint for courtiers than it was in France. 

At this moment, among eighty lieutenants general which there are, are twenty gran- 
dees; and General Count de la Union, who after feveral defeats pcriftied glorioufly on 
the field of battle, fighting againft us, was one of their order. In the political depart¬ 
ment they had in the time of Charles III., more than one diftinguiftied ftatefman to boaft 
of, a Count D’Aranda, yet regretted; Count Fernan Nunez, whom death raviflied at 
the inftant he was about to retain among us} a Duke de Villahermofa, Sec. See. 
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Softie years part: the Duke D’Ofiuna was nominated ambafiador to the court of Vien¬ 
na, and the Duke del Pargue to Pelerlburg, but did not proceed to their dillinations : 
at prefent no more than thefe grandees are employed beyond the frontiers; the Count 
de Catnpo Alanzo, as ambafiador at Lifbon; the Prince of Cafiel Franco at Vienna, 
and the Duke de Trias at London ; the firft of thefe however, has been elevated to the 
grandeefhip but lately, and the fecond is a Neapolitan nobleman *. 

None are however occupied with any diplomatic million atthisinftanf, acircumfiance 
■which has not happened before fince the beginning of the laft century, as up to the 
period of the Revolution Spain was conftantly represented at Verfailles by a grandee. 

It appears for a long time back to have been thcfecret practice of this court never to 
grant firuations to her grandees which might put any great power in their hands, and 
from this practice fhe has fvverved only upon very particular occafions. For example it 
has fcarcely ever happened that one of thofe American vice-royalties which for pomp, 
homage, and authority, are on a par with real fovereignties for the time, and equal 
by the means whether-legal or illegal, of acquiring wealth to the moft lucrative offices 
of the revenue; it has, I fay, fcarcely ever happened that an appointment of this impor¬ 
tance has ever been confided to a grandee; either on account of the jealoufy of the mo¬ 
narch who may dread fo great an accumulation of title in one perfon, or becaufe he would 
fee with regret the abfence of any, whofe prefence added brilliancy to the fplendour of 
his throne. . 

The body of the grandees furnilhes at prefent but few members to the church, the 
dignities of which are not, as in many other catholic kingdoms of Europe, engrofl'ed by 
a few individuals of the principal nobility. The only dignity with which any of them 
is at prefent inverted, is that of patriarch of the Indies, who at the court of Spain per¬ 
forms the fun&ions of grand almoner f. He who holds th$ place is conftantly in wait¬ 
ing near the perfon of the fovereign. No other grandees, except thofe in actual fervice, 
arc near the monarch ; the remainder have their fixed refidencc at Madrid, whence they 
are abfent but for a Ihort time to pay their court f . A few refide in the capitals of the 
provinces; but I know none who habitually refide on their eftates. 

The dignity of grandee is not diftinguifhed by any exterior infignia. Thofe of its 
order who are gentlemen of the chamber wear a golden keyvthc fame as the reft. There 
are fix orders ol knighthood in Spain, befides the order of Malta} but not one to which 
the grandees have an exclufive right. The moft diftinguiflied is the order of the golden 
fleece, founded by Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, and which the court of Vienna 
continues to confer in concurrence with that of Madrid, although the former had re¬ 
nounced this prerogative, by the treaty which terminated the great quarrel between 
Philip V. and the archduke. The number of knighrs of the golden fleece is very li¬ 
mited in Spain. In no other order of. Europe has the pride of nobility been more 
fcrupulous; it is only lately that this decoration has been granted to fome minifters of 
ftate who were not of an illuftrious-family. 

There are alfo f >ur other military orders, founded at the time of the crufades; and 
fince the time of Ferdinand the Catholic, the king has been grand mafter of them all. 

I hey are thofe of Santiago, Calatrava, Monicza , and Alcantara. The three firft are 
diftinguiflied by a red ribbon, and the laft by a green one. Thefe four orders have 

* Up to the period of the Revolution, the embafly to France was always filled by a grandee who was gene¬ 
rally admitted into the order of the Holy Ghort. 

t The patriarchate of the Indies and grand almonerfhip of the court has been veiled for fome years in 
Cardinal Sentmanat, a defeendant of that Marquis de Cartel dos Rios ambafiador at the court of Louis 
XIV., at the time of the arrival of the will of Charles II., the firft grandee created by Philip V. 

commanderies. 
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commanderies, which are conferred by the king. Sant iago has eighty-feven, the richeft 
of which is reckoned to be worth 200,000 rials a year; Calatrava fifty five, one of 
which is valued at 358,000 rials annually. Montoza has but thirteen and Alcantara 
thirtv-feven, the commanderies of the two iatter orders are the lead confiderable of 
the whole. They were for a long time given to every clafs of perfons, provided they 
could bring the requifite proofs. Charles III. recalled them to the fpirit of their firit 
inftitution, and reftri&ed the grant of them to military men. Upon this an honourable 
diftinCtion for the reft of the fubje&s was wanting. This he fupplied in 1771 by creat¬ 
ing a fifth order, which bears his name, and is dedicated to the conception of the virgin. 
It is compofed of two claffes: that of the great erodes and -fimple knights. The great 
erodes wear the great ribband of the order, fky-blue, edged with white. On davs of 
ceremony they are clothed in a long mantle of thefe two colours, and wear a collar upon 
which are alternatively difplayed the arms of Caftile and the king’s cypher. 

The number of the great croffes fliould be limited to fixty, according to the.ftatutcs 
of the order; it confifts at prefent of eighty-three including the princes of the royal 
family and fome foreigners. When the order was firft eftabliftied the members were 
chofen from among the grandees, except two of the great officers, of the order. A 
fhort time afterwards the king made an exception to this rule, in favour of his marine 
minifter, the marquis of Caftejon. This exception was. afterwards extended: though 
the order is ftill confined to the moft eminent perfonages of the kingdom, f’uch as the 
minifters and fome general officers, diftinguifhed either by their zeal or fervices. 

The fimple knights were two hundred in number, each enjoying a penfion of four 
thoufand rials (about forty pounds). A few years fince the king bellowed this leffer order 
upon fome perfons in France, not included in the two hundred. On their account they 
departed from the ftatute which rendered this order incompatible with all others, by 
permitting it to be affociated with the crofs of St. Touis. 

In addition to the orders for men, the queen in 179a inftituted one which bears her 
name Maria Luifa in favour of the fair fex; it confifts of fixty ladies, principally 
grandees. In the fele&ion of its firft members favour alone appears to have pre¬ 
dominated. 

Proofs of nobility are neceffary to qualify for the fmall order of Charles III, as well 
as the four military ones; but from the facility with which it is obtained one is led to 
doubt this; although no great efforts of intrigue are requifite to elude this law; as no¬ 
bility in moft of the provinces of Spain, is not difficult to efiablifli. And it is fufficient 
that he who afpircs to this diftindion prove himfelf, and his anceftors, to have lived 
nobly, without having exercifed any of the fmall number of profeffions, which law and 
prejudice declare to be vile; he is then reputed a gentleman by defeent; hidalgo ; for 
in Spain nobility by creation is unknown. Some humourifts have obl'erved, that there 
are whole provinces of whiqh all the inhabitants are gentlemeft: nor is this any great 
exaggeration. Philip V. ennobled all the Bifcayans. All the Aflurians are believed to 
be defeended from the ancient Goths, v ho took refuge in the mountains of Afluria, 
and were never fubjected by the Moors, and are reputed noble on account of this 
honourable origin. But there cannot be a more glaring ablurdity than to imagine that 
two or three hundred thoufand men who fettled fome centuries ago in a fmall province, 
are all noble in the ftriCt meaning of the word. If all men were of the fame height, 
the words giant and dwarf would be obliterated from the dictionary. Nobility neceffa- 
rily fuppofes a more numerous clafs, who are lefs noble, not it is true of that defeription, 
condemned in fome places by abfurd laws to a fpecies of abatement, but obfeure inha¬ 
bitants inferior to a fmall member in credit and confideration. Thus, in fad, there are 
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in Bifcny and Afluria, as in other parts of Europe, diffinguifhed families, in the opinion 
of the public, who have made a great figure in the diftrift in which they relide, cither 
by their opulence, or the places they, have held ; and whatever may be the pretenfions 
of obfeure neighbouring families, the former afFc£t a pre-eminence, which thefe ac* 
knowledge by their homage: this, however, prevents not the latter from cherifhing 
ideas of grandeur, which preferve in their mind a noble pride undoubtedly preferable 
to the chimerical nobility of blood : fo that if bv fotne fortunate circmnffanre they ob¬ 
tain fume employment Id's obfeure titan their birth, they confidcr that they have only 
regained their proper ftation, and are ids infolent and vain than moll upftarts in other 
countries. 

I have more than once remarked this diftinguifhing charafteriiiic, even in the lowelt 
ranks of the Afturians and the Bifcayans. They have, in their appearance, fomething 
more haughty, and are much lefs humble in their fubrnilTion. They are not awed either 
by titles or riches. A man in place is in their eyes a fortunate man, who obtains a prize 
in the royal lottery, in which they all have a ticket, and may win in their turn ; and 
this prejudice, ridiculous as it may feem, keeps them on their guard againfl: meannefs, 
and even againit degrading crimes. This refledion is more or lefs applicable to all the 
other provinces of Spain, where hidalgos are more numerous, and where the members 
of the third clafs (peciuros) are diffinguifhed from them by 110 humiliating fubjedion ; 
fo that nobility here excites lefs envy, and a defire of throwing off its yoke would Id's 
eafily than in other places a£t as an incentive to general infurre&ion. 

Notwithftanding thofe imperceptible gradations, which in Spain feparate nobility 
from the inferior ranks, the proof's required in certain cafes are clofely examined ; but 
there, as well as in other countries, money and interefl procure genealogies who are 
not over fcrupulous. A refledion, applicable to every nation, may be made with re- 
fped to the nobility of Spain, which is, that the lefs a monarch is limited, the moFe ar¬ 
bitrary are thefe diftin&ions, and the more irregular the gradations. Defpots, even 
thofe the leaft tyrannical, prefer or neglect their fubjects according to their caprices. 
Unlimited monarchs exercife this kind of influence in a greater or lefs degree; and 
there- are few dates in which the f'overeign authority is lefs circumfcribed than in Spain. 

Under the ancient form of government it was more confined ; but it has changed by 
.le grees, and without exciting commotion. The intermediate ranks fcarcely exift in 
n one. The fupremc councils, particularly that of Caflile, which is the chief, have fre¬ 
quently tendered rcmonftnmces, where thev have apprehended that the rneafures of the 
crown would be dilaftrous, or have deemed them in oppofition to the laws; but all the 
in'tubers of the councils are nominated by the king, and may be dilplaced at plcafure. 
It is from him alone that they look for advancement in the civil career; and as the 
infeription of the royal orders, which relate to their different departments, is made in 
their different regifters without any legal power of avoiding it on their part, being in 
fact a mere matter of form ; it does not appear that they poffefs even that power which 
was vdted in the ancient parliaments of France, of tacitly refilling the will of the 
fovereign. 

Chap. V.— Remains of the Cortes.—Council of State.—Striflures on Mr. d' Aranda, 
Mr. Florida Blanca, and the prefent Minijlers. — Offices. 

THE Cortes was the only dam which could arreft the progrefs of defpotifin. The 
hiftopr of Spain fufficieutly proves how great an influence this fpecies of ftates general 
had in the molt important affairs of government; but for a long time paft, they have 

not 
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not been a {Tumbled, except for the fake of form ; and the fovereigns, 'without violence, 
without formally rejecting their intervention, have found means to elude their authority. 
They render them however an homage in mockery, when they promulgate ordinances 
from the throne tinder the name of pragmatic, the preambles of which Hate that they 
' claim the fame refpett as if they had been publijhed in the ajfembly of the Cortes ; which are 
never convoked except at the acceflion of a new fovereign to the throne, to adminifter 
to him an oath in the name of the nation, and fwear fidelity. On this occafion, letters 
of convocation are font to all the grandees, to all titled perfons of Caftile, to all the pre¬ 
lates, and to every city which has a right to fend deputies to the Cortes. The two firft 
daffies reprefent the nobility ; the priefls, the body of the clergy, and the cities which 
depute one of their magistrates, reprefent the people. 

The lad time that the Cortes was aflembled was in 17S9, at the coronation of the 
reigning fovereign. Its feffion was continued for three months, the Count de Campo- 
manes acting as prefident, who on this occafion received the title of governor of the 
council of Caftile, the functions of which office he had excrciled alone for feveral years 
before. The Cortes were compofed of at moft a hundred perfons ; for it is not every 
province of Spain that fends deputies to them. Galiicia has her own feparate. That 
part of Old Caftile known by the name of Montanas dc Sant Andcr , is reprefented by 
the city of Burgos, which difputes the precedency, at the alTembly of the Cortes? with 
Toledo. Navarre, the lordffiip of Bifcayf and Gurpufcoa, have their particular Hates, 
and thefe different provinces take an oath to the new iove eign by means of deputies, 
which for that purpofe they difpatch to court. 

This national affiembly, however unfhapen, and incomplete it be, at one inflant loomed 
to feel its authority, jrnd was on the point of manifefiing it. Already had fome intrepid 
orators prepared themfelves to exprefs their grievances, and to point out the moll into¬ 
lerable ; (it might have been the fignal of a revolution); when the court anticipated the 
intention, as if it forefaw what was about to happen in France; and civilly difmifled the 
Cortes, who patiently difperfed. 

Except thefe convocations, of which there have been but three in the prefent century, 
and which only gave room for vain formalities,’ recolledtion, and regret, the Cortes of the 
whole kingdom have not been affembled fince 1713, when Phillip V. convoked them to 
give their approbation to tjie pragmatic fandtion, which changed the order of fucceffion 
to the throne. r 

It is well known that by a law, of which it would be as difficult perhaps to indicate 
the real origin, as that of our pretended Salic law, women aft-ended the Spanifh throne 
in cafe of proximity of blood. This mode of fucceffion is known under the defignation 
of Cajliliaro or Cognato, in oppofition to that called Agnato, which excludes females en¬ 
tirely. Philip V., being defirousof affimilating in meafure the courfe of fucceffion in 
Spain, with that of the country which gave him birth, in fpite of his prediledlion for de- 
fpotic refolutions, conceived it would be wife to obtain the confent of the Cortes towards 
fandlioning this refolution. lie was in poffeffion of great authority; in a twelve years’ 
war he had effedted the lubjugation of his kingdom ; he faw all Spain unequally divided 
between fubjedls devoted to him, who could have no motive for refinance to his will, 
and difeontented fubjedts that he had effedluaily curbed. He relied therefore upon the 
docility of the Cortes, and was not difappointed. They acknowledged, and adopted the 
new order of fucceffion, which calls to the throne the male heirs, to the exclufion of the 
female, however near the confanguinity ; who cannot accdde to if, but in cafe of the total 
abfence of any male defendant from the rcignmg family. There is however fomething 
more abfolute than the authority of the moH dei’potic monarchs} I mean public opinion, 

and 
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and the indelible predile&ion of a people to its antient laws and cufloms. An ait-,u h- 
inent to the old mode of fucceflion ftill exifts in the hearts of the greater part ol the 
Spanifh nation, and it is more than probable, if once aqueition were to aril'c which might 
have to be decided either according to this ancient law, or the pragmatic fanilion of 17 j 3, 
it would not be determined in a peaceable manner. Happily for Spain this pofliblc poii- 
tion is not likely foon to occur, fince among the fix children ol his MajcSly there are 
three males. In the time of my firft vifit to Spain, there was a period when this deli¬ 
cate queftion without being confidered an idle one, was much under difeufliou ; this 
was, when the prefent King, then Prince of Afturias, faw mod of his male children fall 
oft” in their infancy, and was threatened with having no progeny but what were female. 
In cafe of the realization of this apprehenfion, the Caftilian order of fucceflion would 
have nominated to the throne the elded of the Infantas, while the pragmatic regulation 
of 1713 would have pointed to one of the two brothers of the King, or their male de- 
defeendants, and Europe might again have been enfanguined for the purpofe of deciding 
the difpute. 

But let us return to the Cortes, and fee what remains of their authority. They are 
Hill conlulted, for the fake of form, in certain cafes, when for example it is in agitation 
to grant letters of naturalization to a llranger, but then the members of which they are 
compofed correfpond with each other, without aflembling. A faint image of them, 
however, remains in an aflembly, which conftantly refides at Madrid, under the name of 
Diputados do los Rcynos (deputies of the kingdoms.) At their breaking up in 1713, it 
was regulated, that they Ihould be reprefented by a permanent committee, whofe office it 
fhould be to watch over the adminiftration of that part of the taxes, known by the name 
of Mi Hones, and which had been granted in the reign of Philip II. with the formal con¬ 
tent of the Cortes, upon certain conditions, which the monarch fwore to obferve, and to 
watch the performance of which the committee of Diputados was appointed. The Cortes 
alfo authorized it to fuperintend the difpofal of the Milloncs. But in they ear 1718, 
the Cardinal Alberoni, whofe ardent and imperious mind difdained all reftraint, trans¬ 
ferred it to the hands of the fovereign. From that time the committee held no more of 
the Hate revenues than the fmall portion nccefiary to pay the falaries and defray the ex- 
pcnces of the members. Thefe are eight in number, and are chofen in the following 
manner: 

But firft it will be proper to obferve, that the divifion of Spain into kingdoms and 
provinces, fuch as Gallicia, the Afturias, the kingdom of Leon, the kingdom of Va¬ 
lentin, Ahdalufia, &c., as deferibedin maps and geographical treatifes made out of the 
peniniula, are fcarcely known in practice. Spain prefents as ftrange and even a more 
complicated medley, than what France did previous to the Revolution. 

The three provinces of Bifcay, Navarre under the title of kingdom, and the Afturias 
as a principality, form feparate ftates, which are without cuftom houfes, intendants and 
almolt every thing pertaining to fifeal fway. The reft of the monarchy, lubjedt to its au¬ 
thority, is divided into twenty-two provinces belonging to the crown of Caftile, and 
four belonging to that of Arrsrgon. Thefe twenty-fix provinces differ materially in ex¬ 
tent; for example, all Catalonia which pertains to Arragoi* forms but one province, 
while in Caftile ionte are no more than three or four leagues fquare; each has its fepa¬ 
rate intendant, and may be compared to our generalities. 

'J he twenty-two provinces of the crown of Caftile are the kingdom of Gallicia, the; provinces 
of Burgos, Leon, Zamora , Salamanca, I'Jlrcmadura, Palencia,. Valladolid, Scg? da, Avilas, 
loro, Iolcdo, La Mancha, Murcia , Gttadalaxara, Cuenca, Soria, Madrid, and laflly 
Andalufa, which comprizes four provinces ftill designated as kingdoms; a name which 
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they bore in the time of the government- of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville , Cordova , 
Jaen, and Grenada. 

The four provinces of the crown of Arragon , are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valen • 
Ha, the principality of Catalonia , and the kingdom of Majorca. 

This is not the only divifion by a great many. .Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It .is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have j and 
into judiciary partitions which we fhall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, notwithftanding it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the afts of government are to have efFedb 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the crown of Cajlile, and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two parts of the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refpeft to the adminifiration, as the fpecies and col left ion of taxes ; a dif- 
tinclion which had its origin at the time when Caftile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Los Diputados le los Reynos , weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 
divifion. All the provinces of Caftile unite to name fix; Catalonia and Majorca one; 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon eleft the eighth. Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. As a relift of their an¬ 
cient rights, they ftill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the neceflity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they arefuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a fhadow of that confentof the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug¬ 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this .rampart of liberty mull be, which is 
only formed of a ftnall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, are under 
the controul of government from which they expeft favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold affemblies and have particular pri¬ 
vileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, their ; deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos, and their conftituents fix atpleafure the objeft and 
duration of their temporary million. 

We may perceive from this Iketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his minifters are the agents of it. For a great^art of the 
late century they have been the only perfons connefted. The King is habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. In any knotty cafe they are affembled in a Junta , in order 
that he may obtain their colleftive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter¬ 
balanced by the council of ftate, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni, at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himlelf from its interference. The council of ftate continued to 
be the molt honourable corps in the nation but ceafed to affemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of ftate is now only honorary, with aconfiderable falary annexed to it, and fur- 
nilhes the fovereign with <he means of rewarding thofe of his fubjefts who have deferved 
well of the ftate. The various offices of adminifiration generally lead to this appoint¬ 
ment at the end of a few years. 

But in the month of February 1792, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the queen, arid who had 
cither the boldnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Aicudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Blanca whofe thoughtlefs 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even of a fpecious pretext in the midft of the molt perfect fecurity as he con - 
ceived, was difmiflbd to make room for Monficur I)’Aranda, who was as little prepared 
for this return of favour. lie was made prime mini (ter, and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himfelf as poflefled fingly of a fufficient ability to iupport the 
weight of the adminiflration in fuch a critical jun&ure, and confequently. urged the ne- 
cellity of having recourfe to a council of ftate, which was immediately aflcmbled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Notwithftanding thefe wife precautions, Monlieur 
D* Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminiftration, for relying upon an ap¬ 
parent favour of the inftability of which the lead infight into what was palling at court 
muft have fatisfied him. His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a noble refulal, than in the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame. His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly confpired againft France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre¬ 
dicted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their affiltance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his adminiftration was continually near his perfon, I muft fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering op ftiffnefs, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the l'courge of war at diftance from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this laft feene of his political life has diminiflied 
his pretenfions to general efteem. 

Succeeded in the month of O&ober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceflary he Ihould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity of a philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled the functions of it, until having exprpffed himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjeft of the 
war with France, and which certainly fhould have met with an apology in his ex¬ 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufia; On the return of peace the king, 
banifhing him for ever to a diftance of thirty leagues from his coaft, and capital, per¬ 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of ftate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which are a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi¬ 
viduals of diftinftion, for the moft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun¬ 
cil, are confidered as honorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified your excellency . 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for tkofe who 
poflefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguilhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fome important branches of adminiftration : for fome years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

i. The minifter of foreign affairs is the directing minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftin&ion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2. The minifter of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration; but the in- 
fpedtors of the infantry, and thofe of the.cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
draw up a ftatement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the dire&ion, 
and the minifter at war has only to prefent the memorials they give in to the king. 
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they bore in the time of the government- of the Moors, that is to fay, Seville, Cordova, 
Jaen, and Grenada. 

The four provinces of the crown of Arragon, are the kingdom of Arragon, that of Valen - 
iia, the principality of Catalonia , and the kingdom of Majorca. 

This is not the only divifion by a great many. . Spain is divided into thirteen military 
governments, twelve of which have chiefs, who bear the title of Captains General of 
Provinces ; the commandant of Navarre alone having that of Viceroy. It. is moreover 
divided into diocefes, which have different boundaries to what the provinces have j and 
into judiciary partitions which we fhall notice as we proceed. 

But the principal of all thefe divifions, notwithftanding it does not comprize the 
whole monarchy, that which the greater part of the afts of government are to have effeft 
upon, is the divifion which partitions Spain into the provinces of the crown of Cajlile, and 
thofe of the crown of Arragon. Two parts of the monarchy which differ from each other 
as well with refpeft to the adminiftration, as the fpecies and col left ion of taxes ; a dif- 
tinftion which had its origin at the time when Caftile and Arragon were united by the 
marriage of Ifabella and Ferdinand the Catholic. 

Los Diputados le los Reynos, weak remnants of the Cortes, are chofen according to this 
divifion. All the provinces of Caftile unite to name fix; Catalonia and Majorca one; 
and the regencies of Valencia and Arragon eleft the eighth. Thefe deputies fit but for 
fix years, at the end of which a new nomination takes place. As a relift of their an¬ 
cient rights, they ftill retain the privilege of being, by virtue of their places, members of 
the council of Finance, by which the fovereign communicates to the nation the neceffity 
of levying any new tax ; and the approbation they arefuppofed to give to the royal will 
is a fhadow of that confent of the Cortes, without which taxes could not formerly be aug¬ 
mented. But it is eafy to preceive how feeble this, rampart of liberty mult be, which is 
only formed of a fmall number of citizens, who poffefs but little real power, are under 
the controul of government from which they expeft favours and preferments, and who, 
after all, reprefent only a part of the nation. 

The provinces of Bifcay and Navarre, which hold aflemblies and have particular pri¬ 
vileges, fend alfo, on fome occafions, their-, deputies to the throne, but they form no 
part of the Diputados de los Reynos, and their conftituents fix at pleafure the objeft and 
duration of their temporary milfion. 

We may perceive from this {ketch how little the fovereign authority is limited in Spain. 
The councils are the organs of his will, and at the fame time the depofitary of the laws 
which emanate therefrom ; his minifters arc the agents of it. For a greatfffert of the 
late century they have been the only perfons connefted. The King is habitually clofeted 
with each of them feparately. In any knotty cafe they are aflembled in a Junta , in order 
that he may obtain their colleftive opinion. Up to 1718, their authority was counter¬ 
balanced by the council of ftate, but the ambitious Cardinal Alberoni, at that epoch, 
thought fit to releafe himfelf from its interference. The council of ftate continued to 
be the mod honourable corps in the nation but ceafed to aflemble. The place of coun- 
fellor of ftate is now only honorary, with a confiderable falary annexed to it, and fur- 
nifhes the fovereign with--the means of rewarding thofe of his fubjefts who have deferved 
well of the ftate. The various offices of adminiftration generally lead to this appoint¬ 
ment at the end of a few years. 

But in the month of February 1792, a few days after my arrival at Aranjuez, Count 
de Florida Blanca, who had drawn on himfelf the difpleafure of the .queen, arid who had 
either the boldnefs, or impolicy to flight the young Duke de la Alcudia, whofe credit 
with the royal couple was every day augmenting, Florida Bianca whofe thoughtlefs 
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audacity was about to plunge his country into a war which had no motive, and was 
wanting even of a fpecious pretext in the tnidft of the molt perfect fecurity as he con¬ 
ceived, was difmifled to make room for Monltcur I)’Aranda, who was as little prepared 
for this return of favour. Ifc was made prime minifter, and fpite of his long experience 
he did not look upon himl'elf as po(Idled fingly of a iufficieiit ability to l'upport the 
weight of the adminiftration in fuch a critical juncture, and confequently. urged the Re¬ 
certify of having recourfe to a council of (late, which was immediately arteinbled, and of 
which he was made the prefident. Not with (landing thefe wife precautions, Mon(ietir 
D’Aranda was blamed for having accepted the adminiftration, for relying upon an ap¬ 
parent favour of the inftability of which the lead infight into what was parting at court 
muft have fatisfied him. His friends would have deemed him much more honoured by 
a noble refufal, than in the acceptance of a fituation, the fplendor of which could yield 
no addition to his fame. His enemies, his rivals, the minifters of the powers, who had 
already fecretly confpired againft France, which he was fuppofed to favour, already pre- 
difted his fudden fall, and no doubt gave their affiftance towards it. For my part I who 
look for nothing, who fear nothing, from one fide or the other, who for the feven 
months of his adminidration was continually near his perfon, I mud fay, that preferving 
at all times a dignity frequently bordering op ftiffnefs, he employed his means at this 
time in keeping the fcourge of war at diftance from his country, and that I cannot hold 
opinion with thofe who conceive that this laft feene of his political life has diminirtied 
his pretenfions to general efieem. 

Succeeded in the month of O&ober by the Duke of Alcudia, under pretence that 
his great age rendered it neceflary he Ihould take repofe, he fupported this mortification 
with the ferenity of a philofopher. He preferved the title of prefident of the council of 
ftate, and filled the functions of it, until having exprpfled himfelf at one of the fittings 
of this council with that rigid franknefs which is peculiar to him, on the fubjeft of the 
war with France, and which certainly ihould have met with an apology in his ex¬ 
perience, he was exiled to Jain, a city of Andalufia: On the return of peace the king, 
banifliing him for ever to a diftance of thirty leagues from his coaft, and capital, per¬ 
mitted him to withdraw to his eftates in Arragon. 

At this moment the council of ftate is compofed of thirty-two members, thirteen of 
which are a diftance from Madrid upon different accounts, there are eleven other indi¬ 
viduals of diftinftion, for the moft part abfent, who without being admitted to the coun¬ 
cil, are confidered as honorary members ; the value of which is little more than entitling 
them to be qualified your excellency. 

The title of councillor of ftate, now but an honorary appellation even for thofe who 
poflefs it in its plentitude, is the moft diftinguilhed recompence or rather favour, which 
the king of Spain can confer. It is the reward of perfonal merit, of long fervice in a 
political career, or in fome important branches of adminiftration : for fome years back 
it is an appendage to the offices of minifters of ftate. The adminiftration is divided into 
fix principal departments. 

i. The minijler of foreign affairs is the dire&ing minifter, and receives, as a mark of 
diftinftion, the title of fecretary of ftate. 

2. The minijler of war has but a circumfcribed authority. He is prefident of the 
council of war, which is rather a tribunal than a board of adminiftration; but the in- 
fpeftors of the infantry, and thofe of the cavalry, dragoons, and provincial regiments, 
draw up a ftatement of whatever relates to the corps of which they have the direction, 
and the minifter at war has only to prefent the memorials they give in to the king. 
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3. Th eminifcr of the navy has no aflociates. The chiefs of the three departments, and 
the infpettors of the navy are named by the kin" on the representation of the minifter; 
the naval ordinances prepared by him require only the iauction of the fovereign. 

4. The mtnijicr offinance fhould properly be under the infpedion of the Inperinten- 
dant-general of that department; but thef<; two offices were iotnc time fmee united, on 
account of the reparation of them multiplying without nco llily the fprings of govern¬ 
ment. Charles HI. had three minifters of finance: Squiiluci, difgraocd toialisfy the 
nation; Mulqukn and Leruna, who maintained their fituations for life. No one will 
preliune to ailirtn that the finance department was -a ell managed during their adminiftra- 
tion ; but would their having an infpeAor over them have caufed them to be better ma¬ 
naged ? The council of finance oppoles frequently but a weak barrier to the ads of the 
miuifler of that department. The prefident. of this council for a long time was the 
minifter hitnfelf. An uncle of the prince of the peace at prefent holds the fituation. 

5. The miuifler of the Indies had the mod extenfive department in all the monarchy; 
for in him was centered the civil, military, ecclefiaftical, and financial government of 
Spanifh America ; and it may be laid, that in the whole political world there has never 
been a minifter wliofe power was fo exlcnfive, fince it comprehended the whole of that 
immenfc country which, from the north of California, ft retches to the ftreights of Ma¬ 
gellan. The authority of this minifter was curbed only by the intervention of the 
council of the Indies; but for fpine years back the prefidency of that council has been 
joined to the fituation of minifter for the Indies. Charles IV., in fuffering a council to 
exift whofe eftablifhment is as ancient as the conqueft of America, has divided the mi- 
niftry for the Indies among the five other minifters. The largeft portion of this divifion 
has fallen to the lot of the minijlcr of favour and jufice. 

6. The department of the minifter offavour and jufice comprifcs what relates to ju¬ 
diciary and ecclefiaftical affairs, as well in Spain as in the Indies; but his authority is cir- 
cumfcvibed by the great chamber (Camara) of the council of Caftile in Europe, and by 
the council for the Indies in what regards America. In 1796 there were no more than 
five minifters, the miniftry for foreign allhirs being filled by Don Manuel de Godoy, 
who in 1792 was created Duke de la Alcudia, and who after terminating a war which 
he entered into no doubt with great reluctance, received the name which above all 
others is glorious to a minifter, that of the Prince of the Peace. I have known him inti¬ 
mately, and have obferved his conduct on critical occafions. I lhall neither be his cenfor 
nor apologift ; all that I lhall fay of him is, that hillory furnifhes few examples of fo 
much good fortune, and that fo rapidly attained : his fuccefs no doubt creates envy; 
however, few are difplcafcd with it, fince he fupports his ftation with dignity, and lhews, 
by the ufe he makes of the favour he enjoys, that he is not altogether unworthy of it. 

In his perloii is concentered almolt every dignity in Spain. He is a knight of the 
grand order of Charles III.,' as w'ell as of the golden fleece; he is a grande* of the firit 
clafs; he enjoys the title of prince, which no nobleman of Spanifh extraction ever bore 
before him: in’addition to thefe, he is prime minifter, a councillor of ftate, captain- 
general of the armies, inlpector and chief of four companies of gardes du corps, See. See. 
and poUeffes (the fource of all thelc favours) the particular efteem of the king and queen. 
To fum up all, nature, in unifon with fortune to blefs him with every qualification which 
can entitle him to claims on happinefs, has endowed him with a captivating exterior, and 
what is of greater value, a found mind, and a good and benevolent heart*. 

In 

* bi i" 9 3, the French government conceived it had right to complain of him, and employed its intln- 
eixce .a the .Sp.mifh cnuit to drive him ft cm. the miniltry tor foreign affairs ; but it could not cllrangc him 
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In i "9 3 the adminiftration offinance was in the hands of Don Diego Card-qui. He had 
been dilpatched from Bilboa, where he had a houfe of bufind's in 1781, as charge 
d'affaires to the United States on the part of Spain. He was afterwards appointed 
confu 1 -general in England, and then fucceeded Lezena, who died, in the adminiftration 
of finance. lie began his career with favourable aufpices, having to fuccced a man 
who had rendered himfelf fo odious to the people, that it was with difficulty his remains 
could be carried in quiet to the tomb. Some addrefs notwithftanding was requifite to 
M. Gardoqui to maintain his ground, furrounded as he was by the embarraffinents into 
which his department had fallen ; and fome courage to fupport the burthen of the war 
in which Spain was engaged with France. After having condufled the veffel of finance 
lor the fpace of fix years, with more good fortune than capacity, through the dangerous 
navigation which it had to pafs, he was nominated ambaffador to Turin ; M. de Varela 
fucceedcd him, who, recently promoted to the miniftry of marine, had evinced greater 
aptitude for financial matters than for military affairs. 

They both died ihortly after; and at prefent the miniftry of finance is in the hands of 
Don Michael C.ayetano. This nobleman had filled the port of adminiftrator of the 
little ifland lvica, one of the Baleares, for feveral years, and had vivified it by eftablifli- 
ments which manifefted at the fame time his wifdom, and his attachment to regula¬ 
rity. On his return he was recommended to the prince of the peace, by the Dutch ' 
ambaffador Walkenaer, a man of fenfe, and an eminent judge of merit of different de- 
feriptions. The account he gave of his little adminiftration, the warmth with which he 
diiclofed the plans of amelioration which he had conceived, made him be cftcemed ca¬ 
pable of employing his abilities in a much wider field : he was railed to the ftation of 
miniIter of finance; a verfe has been applied to him, which I am at a lofs to determine 
whether the offspring of envy or rigid juftice, 

“ Who Alines within his proper fphere. 

Promoted is 110 more a liar." 

In 1793 M. de Valdez was minifter of the navy and had managed his department 
with loyalty and wifdom from the period of the death of Caftcjon. The court and the 
nation would yet have been better fatisfied with him, if during the war with France he 
had joined to thfefe good qualities that activity which circumfiauces t-xafled. On the con- 
t lufion of peace he obtained what for a long time he Lad been dclirous of, an allowance 
to relign, and was fucceeded by Don Pedro Valera, who had acquired confiderable ex¬ 
perience in the adminiftrative department of the navy : he found that great neglect had 
exilted in this office, and on his fucceffion purfueu his plan of repairs with a circum- 
Ipcction bordering on flownefs. IJis promotion to the minihry of the navy did not 
meet with general fuffrage, and fliortly his condu£t difgullcd many of the 1110ft diftiti- 
guilhed perl'ons in the navy ; a dangerous matter at the eve of a new maritime war : he 
was therefore removed to the head of the department ol finance, and Don Juan de Lau- 
gara took the adminiftration of the navy. This admiral, notwithftanding the fpeciesof 
disfavour into which he had fallen, from the famous check which a Spanilh fquadron 
under his command met with in 1780, had acquired the ctleeni of the public bv his ta¬ 
lents and his loyalty. At that time he commanded the fquadron at Cadiz ; it v as not 
long, however, that he maintained this appointment, to which he had been called by the 

the royal favour, which lie incefiantly enjoyed. It may, on the contrary, he ::filrmt.l that ilnfc "flimnl# 
lo far from injuring him, but fervecl to enhance his credit, although Id's op/nlc il.m-u ; he is. in ih c 
pri-Tie miuitlcr, anti invifibly the chief of every department. He h is heen fucteiiLd in the office for foreign 
affairs by three other miuiilers, of whom wc fliall fpeak as we proceed. 
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voice of the nation. At prefent he is captain-general of the navy, and councillor of 
ftate, and lives peaceably at Madrid, in pofil-flion of that efteem he has fo well earned. 

After his refignation, the miniflry which he left vacant was given ad interim to Don 
Antonio Caballero. But at the beginning of this year an admiral generally efteemed, 
Don Domingo Grandellana, was appointed mini Her of the navy. 

The adminijlration of the war department, after the death of Lerena, was entrufted to 
Count Campo Alangc , who retained it up to the conclufion of peace with France; he was 
then named ambaflador to Vienna, and is now gone in that capacity to Lifbon. His 
fucceffor as War minifter was Don Miguel Jofeph de Aranza, a foldier of diftinguifhed 
merit, who, after being employed in foreign negociations, had filled the intendancy of 
the kingdom of Valencia with general approbation. Soon after he made way for Don 
Juan Manuel A hares, the uncle of the prince of the peace, and was fent as viceroy to 
Mexico, then in rather critical circumftances, which were not however above his capa¬ 
city. A fort of fatality rapidly fnatched him from this deilination, and he now lives 
retired, but not in difgrace, at Madrid, and is a councillor of ftate. He has recently 
been pointed at as a fit perfon to be employed on fome important miffiom 

Don Juan Manuel Alvares did not long retain the war department ; he as well has 
faken his place in the council of ftate. His fucceffor ad interim was the fame Don Jofeph 
Antonio Caballero , already employed in the departments of favour and juftice, and the 
navy, who thus was for a time the minifter, with the moft upon his hands of any in Eu¬ 
rope, and who, if competent to the duties he had to fulfil, muft at the fame time have 
been one of the moft Ikilfol. 

The adminijlration offavour and juftice, which was the allotment in 1792 of Don Pedro 
Alcana, a friend of the Duke de la Alcudia, palled afterwards to Don Eugenio de Laguna, 
an enlightened, and at the fame time a modeft man, for a long time at the head of the 
office for foreign affairs; and who, when that department was rather prematurely con¬ 
fided to the Duke de la Alcudia, aflifted the young minifter, by imparting the fruits of 
his long experience. He did not long retain the office of minifter of favour and juftice, 
which perhaps required a man of greater a&ivity, but fought for the otium cum dignitate 
in the council of ftate, and died fhortly after. 

His immediate fucceffor is one of the moft enlightened men in Spain, one of the moft 
perfect philofophers I have ever met with, Don Gafpard Melchior de Jovellanos , a perfon 
who at the clofe of my laft edition I had pointed out as one among the men of merit who 
languifhed in oblivion. It is pretended that the hopes formed of him have not been 
realized. But may not this be the language of envy, or at leaft of thofe enemies among 
a certain clafs of men, which will yet be formidable to Spain for a length of time to 
come, and whom the philofophical intrepidity with which he has oppofed certain abufes 
has rendered inveterate agarnft him ? However it may be, the difgrace of M. de Jovel¬ 
lanos was as'fudden as that juftice which called him from his ftate of inadion has been 
tardy in his operation. He is retired to his province, where he cultivates literature and 
ihe ufeful feiences. 

He was replaced by the fame Don Jofeph Antonio Caballero, of whom we have before 
fpoken, and who thus had at once three important employments, being minifter of fa¬ 
vour and juftice forconftancy, war minifter ad interim, and minifter for naval affairs, the 
fundions of which office he attended to up to the period of the recent nomination of 
admiral Grandellana. 

At prefent (May 1802) there are four minifters in Spain. Don Pedro Cevallos, for 
foreign affairs j Don Miguel Cayetano Soler , for finances j Don Jofeph Antonio Caballero , 
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for the department of favour and juftice, as well as that of war; and Don Domingo Gran- 
dellana , for naval affairs. 

The (lability of the miniftry under Charles III. was one of the mod remarkable cir- 
cumftances of the Spanilh government. When this fovereign had once given his confi¬ 
dence to a minifter, incapacity, misfortune, nothing caufe<J him to withdraw it. His 
minifters were confequently almoft certain of retaining their employments for life j and 
this certainty, valuable upon many accounts, was not the lefs a fpur to their activity. If 
it left them a wide field for the plans which they formed, it fecured them impunity for 
prevarication, and afforded time for abufes to take deep root. Under the prefent go¬ 
vernment, has not the other extreme been rather too much followed ? The chief admi- 
niftration in the year 1792 alone has paffed into no lefs than three hands, and I had to 
treat with three fucceflive minifters of different chara&er and opinions, upon the moft 
knotty points. 

Five years after, the adminiftration of foreign affairs was entrufted to Don Francifco 
Saavedra, with the public voice in his fiivour, to which I ventured to join my recom¬ 
mendation. Bad health was either the caufe or the pretext of his premature retirement. 
He was fucceeded ad interim by a young man who, after difplaying feme genius abroad 
in a political capacity, was made chief of the office for foreign affairs. Don Louis Mar- 
cano de Urgueya, who quickly became a great favourite, but this favour it appears was 

mifplaced. Public difgrace became the price of his imprudence, and he was confined in 
the caftle of Pampeluna. 

The department which he filled was definitively given to Don Pedro Ceval/ds, the head 
of an ancient family of Old Caftile. After ftudymg at Valladolid, intendedly for the 
bar, he was fent as fecretary of embaffy to Portugal. On his return to Madrid, he 
married a relation of the prince of the peace, and was afterwards appointed as ambaf- 
fador plenipotentiary to Naples; but in confequence of differences arifing between the 
two courts, was prevented from proceeding. From what is known at prefent of this 
minifter of (late, it appears that his modefty and prudence afford a ftriking contrail 
with the condufl of his predeceffor. One cannot here help obferving, that in four 
years that Charles IV. has reigned, he has had fix minifters of foreign affairs; while his 
father during the whole of his reign of nine-and-twenty years, had but three, two of 
which, M. Wall and M.de Grimaldi, fpontaneoufly refigned, and'the third furvived him. 

Fewer changes in the prefent reign have taken place in the other departments of 
miniftry. 

The Spaniffi minifters are enabled to give themfelves up to the labour which their 
different employments require better than thofe of any other court. Nothing can be- 
more regular than the life which they lead, an airing is almoft the only amufement 
they take. From the arcana of their clofets they hold correfpondence with the extre¬ 
mities of the globe; without, their horizon is dreumferibed within half a league’s diame¬ 
ter. Their chiei company is their clerks, who are accuftomed to live at their table. 
'J£his mutual conftraint has fome trifling inconveniencies; but the confequences are, a- 
more clofe union between the principal and his fubalterns, and a greater regularity’of 
connection in public aflairs. nhofe who expedite them under the eyes of the minifters 
are not, it is true, Ample clerks, they may witli more propriety be compared to our head 
clerks in different offices. In order to obtain appointments of this defeription, it is ge¬ 
nerally neceflary that proofs of talent (hould have been manifefted previoufly in fome 
occupations of truft. In the office for foreign, affairs, for example, almoft all the prin¬ 
cipal clerks have been attached as fecretaries to fome diplomatic million, and from that 
employment frequently pafs to the fituation of plenipotentiaries or ambaffadors. There 
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are at prcfont fix of them who reprefent their fovereign at foreign courts; remarkable 
limnilarity in a defpotic government, in which one fliould imagine intrigue and favour 
would difpofc of places, and which in this refpeft may ferve as a model for free govern- 

I have oftentimes in thefe Spanifh offices met with at lead the appearance of haughti- 
nei's but frequently it is no other than a veil thrown over kindnefs ; it does not prevent 
the adminHlration of juftice; and, let whatever will be laid, I have rcafons for believing 
that corruption is as rare in them as diferetion is common. But how flow, how methodi¬ 
cal, how wearifomc their progrefs ! How much are they to be pitied, thofe who play the 
part of petitioners, whether upon their own account or that of their country. 


Chap. VI .—Amufemcnh of the Court of Spain.—Gallery of paintings, fat acs.—Manu¬ 
factory of plate glafs.—Hunting match.—The Chartrcufc of Paular. 


THE refidences of the court of Spain (Los Sitios) have very few refourccs of amufc- 
ment. They have no plays, no public games, no large affemblies, except on days of ce¬ 
remony ; and confequently thefe places are not inhabited, except by a very few perfons 
whofe lituations oblige them thereto, at any other period than that of the excui lion to 
Araniuez in the fummer ; that of St. Ildefonfo is almolt deferted, fo that the fociety of 
the royal perfonages is for the moll; part redritted to thofe whofe fcrvices require their 
attendance. The queen when princefs of Afturias, except when taking an airing at the 
ftated hours, palled the greater part of her time in private, where Ihe enjoyed no other 
amufements than mufic and converfation. I he prince, her hufband, ne\er left her, 
except to accompany the king his father to the chace, oftentimes twice in a day. Since 
their acceffion to the throne, they have fwerved very little from the fame uniform life; 
but the ftrict etiquette obferved has been fomewhat leffened. They occafiorially appear 
for a fliort time at the entertainments given by the grandees and foreign mini iters ; a 
condefcenfion never (hew by Charles,III.; but they never go to the play, nor even to 


the bull-fights. 

The king during his father’s life patronized the fine arts ; he had made a collection 
of good paintings of the different fchools, before he . inherited one of the largeit and molt 
valuable galleries in Europe. 

The collection of the court of Spain is not confulered inferior to any, unlefs it be to 
that of the court of France, and that of the Elector of Bavaria. It is principally at the 
Efcurial and Madrid. The palace at Ildefonfo formerly contained a great number of 
paintings, but the galleries of Madrid and Araniuez have been enriched by their re¬ 
moval. There remains, however. Hill a fufficiency to occupy the attention of an ama¬ 


teur for feveral hours.. 

As foon as you enter the anti-chamber of the king’s apartments, there paffes in re¬ 
view, as in an hidorical gallery, firlt an elegant portrait of Louis XIV. by Rigaud ; 
and next, that of Louis XV. when a child ; thofe of the regent, the Duke of Vendome, 
the lad Duke of Parma, of the houfe of Farnefe, 'and his duchefs; as alfo thofe of 
Charles III., when he went to take poffqffion of the kingdom of Naples; of Philip V., 
on his arrival in Spain ; and of the archduke his rival. The chamber adjoining has a 
view of one of the fineft c.tfcadts in the garden. This room is decorated with feveral 
paintings, among which are fomc by Murillo and Solimena. In the adjoining apart¬ 
ments, a fine one of St, Sebaflian by Guido; a Flemilh family by Rubens ; a picture 
by Pouffin ; two heads by Mengs; the portraits of the Princes of Conde- and M. de 
Turenne, upon the fame canvafs, by Vandyck, See. See. 
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In a gallery oil the ground floor, and which occupies the whole front towards the 
gardens, befides fome fine paintings, and two charming heads in mofaic, there is a con- 
fidcrable number of antiques, the greater part-of which was bought in Italy by Philip V, 
and formerly compelled a part of the cabinet of Chriftiana of Sweden. Thofe which 
1110ft engaged my attention were a cylindrical altar, on which the procdlion of Silenus 
is fculptured in las relief; a coloffal Cleopatra; a ftatue of Jupiter wielding his thun¬ 
der ; feveral Venufcs of the natural fize; eight mufes a little mutilated, in which mo¬ 
dern and unikilful hands have endeavoured to repair the injuries of time, and of which 
the drapery is remarkable for its lightnefs; two groups which are banilhed to a corner, 
as they retrace the unirnproving fidions of mythology, the adulterous amours of Jupi¬ 
ter with Leda and Ganymede, who carefs without fufpicion the immodeft birds, whofe 
figure the god has aflfumed, &c. But the antique fculptures which more particularly 
merit the attention of connoiflfeurs, are young Faunus carrying a kid, and a group of 
Caftor and Pollux, two original mafter-pie'ces of antiquity in period prefervation, copies 
of which are met with every where by the fide of thofe of Venus de Medicis, the Lao- 
coon, the Apollo Beividere, and the Farnefian Hercules. 

In an apartment in the gallery the fineft marbles of Spain, in columns, vafes, and 
bufts, feem to vie with the produdions tranfmitted to us from antiquity ; yet notwith- 
ftanding the excellence of thefe modern performances, they only ferve to make more 
confpicuous the fuperiority of their forerunners. A fmail corridor, adjoining to the 
gallery, contains in piles every thing for which no place'could be found in the latter, 
Egyptian ftatues, fragments of columns, bas reliefs, bufts, and other antiques, con- 
figned to duft, deftrudive in feds, and whatever anticipates the ravages of time. 

Without the caftie of St. Ildefonfo, proofs of the attention of the monarch, and his. 
tafte for ufefi'l eftablifliments, appear on every fide. The Count de Florida Blanca, who 
had at heart the public weal, and poflefled much information on many points, was affeded 
at the fight of the crowd of women and children who led an idle and wandering life 
about 8t. Ildefonfo. In order to afford them employment, he propofed the eftablifit¬ 
ment of a linen manufadory at the very refidencc of his majefty, afid immediately under 
his eyes. At the beginning of 1781 it had not been thought of; and, rare example of 
celerity in Spain, before the month of Auguft 1783, there were upwards of twenty 
looms employed in the new manufadory, and two great machines for preffing and 
walking the linen. 


To let them going, a Ikilful perfon, whofe manufadory was on the decline for want 
.of encouragement, was lent for from Leon. Since its firlt inftitution this citabliflmient 
at St Ildefonfo has been vifibly improving. 

Near this new eftabliflied and much wanted manufadory theie is one of luxury, be- 
gun in the reign of Philip V.; this is a manufacture of platc-gljfs, the only one of the 
kind in Spain. It was at firlt no more than a common glafs manufadory, which fliil 
exifls, and produces tolerably good bottles, and white glaffes extremely well cut: this 
was the firlt ftep towards a far more enlarged undertaking. ’1 he loaking-glals mami- 
/adory of St. Ildefonfo may be compared with the fineft dtabiilhments of the kind. It 
was begun in 1728, under the management of a Catalan, and was brought to perfodiou 
under Ferdinand VI. by a Frenchman named Sivorr. Glaffes are run here of all di- 
luenfions, from common Iquarcs to thofe of the greateft fize. I hey are not fo clear, 
and may be Ids polilhed than thole oi Venice and St. Gobin ; but no msnufachire lias 
yet produced than of fuen large ilimenfioris. In 1782 I law one call a hundred and 
thirty inches long by lixty-five wide, iiie enormous tabic of brafs on which the liqui¬ 
fied matter was call, weighed 19,800 pounds, and the cylinder which rolled over it to 
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render the Surface even weighed 1,200 pounds. In the vaft edifice where this operation 
is carried on, an operation well worthy of examination throughout its whole procefs, 
there are two other tables fomewhat fmaller, and twenty ovens, wherein the glafles yet 
hot are placed, and remain hermetically clofed for the fpace of from fifteen to five-and* 
twenty days, in order to cool by degrees. Such as fplit, or have any defeCt, are then 
cut to make mirrors, glafs fquares, or carriage plates. The maintenance of this ma¬ 
nufactory is very expenfive to the king. I reckon that if the general coft of the efta- 
blifhment, and the numerous drawbacks be computed, fome of the plates Hand him in 
160,000 rials. 

In a long gallery adjoining the manufactory they are made thinner by manual labour, 
by rubbing one upon the other, fand and water being placed between, the fand of different 
degrees of finenefs, according to the ftage of the work. The upper glafs being kept 
continually in motion, while the under one is at reft, it confequently becomes thinner 
much the fooneft, fo much fo, that five of the firft are reduced to their proper thicknefs 
before the latter is fufficiently ground. This labour is wearifome and monotonous in 
the extreme; one glafs keeping the fame workman employed conftantly for more than 
two months. , 

When fufficiently ground on both Tides, they arc polifhed in the following manner: 
the largeft in the manufactory itfelf by the hand; the fmaller are carried to a machine, 
where thirty polifhers are moved by water : thefe polifhers are a fort of fquare boxes, 
placed firmly on the glafs, and fhod with very even felt, loaded with lead internally, and 
are moved horizontally by the impull'e of a handle of woof! to which they are faftened ; 
beforehand the plate is rubbed over with a fpecies of emery, the production of a quarry 
in the neighbourhood of Toledo. This emery is divided into three daffes, the coarfeil 
•of which is ufed firft, that of a middling quality is next ufed, and the fineft the laft; 
after this, the glafs is covered with a red earth (almagro), and is placed under the po- 
liiher. This procefs is carried on for each fide pf the glafs, and takes up from eight 
to ten days. 

An attempt was made to fubftitute mechanifm for manual labour in grinding down 
and thinning the plates, and, for this purpofe, machines were tranfported from France 
to St. lidefonfo; but the directors of the eftabliflunent perceiving that their adoption 
did not greatly accelerate the operation, and was equally expenfive, returned to the 
original plan. 

The plates thus ground and polifhed are at length taken to Madrid to be filvered. 
The king referves fome of the fineft to decorate his apartments) of others he makes 
prefents to the courts mod intimately connected with that of Spain. In 1782, Charles HI. 
lent fome to Naples one hundred and thirty inches in height by filty-four inches in- 
breadth, and fome time after his Majefty added fome of the fame dimenfions to the 
prefems he fent to the Ottoman court, with which he had juft concluded a treaty. 

The reft of the produce of the manufactory of St. lidefonfo is fold at Madrid, and in 
the provinces, for the King’s account. In vain has a prohibition of introducing any 
other glafs within a circle of twenty leagues around been iflued in order to fecure a fale ; 
it may eafily be imagined that the proceeds cannot anfwer the expences of fo extenfive 
an eftablifhment, which, except the article of wood, is diftant from all the raw materials 
it employs. Situated as it is, far inland, furrounded by lofty mountains, and at a con- 
fiderable diftance from any navigable river or canal, it deferves to be numbered among 
thofe coftly ard ruinous eftablifhments of luxury, which contribute to the fplendor of. 
the throne, but to the impoverifliment of the people. 
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Ad the diflance of a quarter of a league from the caftle runs the little river Ercfma, 
which afforded Charles III. one of his moft favourite recreations, that of fifhing. Its 
banks were rugged and crooked, he levelled them, and made.a caufeway, or, where the 
.ground required it, ftone or fod fteps. This river, or rather Area inlet, is criclofed be¬ 
tween two piles-of rocks, grouped in the moft romantic manner. Its limpid waters 
fometimes run tumultuoufly over lefler rocks in the bed of the river, or precipitate them- 
felves by natural cafcades, at intervals forming fmall bafons, which ferve as afylums to 
the trout, which are met with in abundance. In forne places this river is feparated by 
little meadows from copfts of green oak, with which that part of the country abounds. 
In others, tufted fhrubs are feen upon the tops of the locks, or hang waving from 
their fides. 

In the reign of Charles III. the court went once a year to alarm the Naiades of the 
F.refma, with the noife of a general hunt* The rendezvous was about a league front the 
caftle. Some days previous, a number of peafants were fent to the neighbouring woods 
and hills to drive before them the game with which the country plentifully abounds. 
The limits were by degrees narrowed, until the time fixed for routing the game. The 
fport then was excellent: the deer ran in fmall herds on all fides, feemingly perceiving 
the danger into which they were driven, after which they faced about and endeavoured 
to brave the running fire of mufquetry that threatened them in the rear; but, obeying the 
impulfes of fear, and failing in their attempt, they pafled in clofer herds through the 
fatal defile where the King, his fons, and the other princes, placed in ambufeade, waited 
their arrival. Their agility now became their laft refource, and faved the greater num¬ 
ber. Out of three or four thoufand, and fometimes more, which thus pafled in re¬ 
view, about a hundred fell. Some were killed dead upon the fpot, others carrying 
away with them the mortal wound, flew to conceal their agony in the thickets. Their 
bodies, yet palpitating, were brought and arranged upon the field of battle. Thefe were 
numbered with a cruel pleafure, for wfyich a philofopher would reproach himfelf, but 
which it is agreed to pardon in hunters. The whole court, and the foreign minifters 
commonly took part in this, amufement, which was repeated towards the end of every 
vifit to the Efcurial. The Counts of Artois and Dammartin were invited to a hunt of 
this nature, as they returned from the camp of St. Roch in 1782. They perhaps would 
have wifhed fora lefs eafy victory over the timid inhabitants of the woods, which they 
were accuftomed to chafe, and not coolly to mafiacre; but the forefls of Compiegne 
and Fontainebleau never produced fuch legions of fleet herds, filing off by thoulands 
before them. 

Since the acceffion of his prefent Majefty to the throne, there hunts have not been 
periodical, but very frequent; their principal objett has been to exterminate the nu¬ 
merous herds of deer, which lay wafte the fields of the countrymen who live in the 
neighbourhood of the royal refidencies. On one journey to Aranjuez Charles IV. de- 
itroyed more than two thoufand, by having them driven before batteries of cannon 
loaded with grape-ihot; amt in 1792 and 1793, I perceived that this praife-worthy 
project had been followed up with fufiicient precifion in the neighbourhood of his 
refidences. 

There is another place to which, during the vifit to St. Ildefonfo, his late Catholic 
Majefty once went annually to fpread the noife and terror which accompany the chacc. 
I mean the environs of Paular, a monaftery of Carthufians, at the foot and on the other 
fide of the fteep mountains which command the caftle. El Paular, one of the richcft 
convents of the Carthufians in Spain, and famous for its fine wool, is fituated in a 
charming valley, watered by a confiderable rivulet, which runs gently through the groves 
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and meadows. This ftream drives a paper-mill, the noife of which is the only found 
repeated by the folitary echoes of the neighbourhood. A Frenchman managed this 
manufacture on the account of the monks fome years ago, and feemed in this corner of 
the world to have forgotten both his country and language. 

In the monaftery of Paular there is nothing remarkable, except the great cloiftcr in 
which Vincent Carducho has painted the principal events of the life of Saint Bruno. 

I ih all now accompany the reader to the caftle of Rio Frio, three leagues from St. Ilde- 
fuiifo. Charles III. came here once a-year to hunt after the Spaniih fafhion; that is, 
to ihoot, as the animals pafs by, at the herds of deer which, at all other feafons of the year, 
Lrowzed in quiet in the woods round this place. The caftle of Rio Frio is fituated in 
an extremely fandy foil. And it appears inconceivable wherefore Queen Ifabella, who 
began to build it, relolved on making it her laft afylum. That it might recal to her 
memory the new palace of Madrid, which neither (he nor her huiband had the good 
fortune to refide in, even for a fmgle day, fhe ordered it to be built after the fame plan, 
but of lefs dimenfions. ller fon Charles III. being called to the throne of Spain, her 
projed of retreat vaniflied,*and the caftle of Rio Frio was abandoned even before it 
was finiihed. 


Chap. VII .—The monaftery of the Ffcurial. — Paintings, Pantheon, Library. — Environs: 

of the Efcurial. 

LET us now proceed towards the Efcurial. At about three quarters of a league 
from St. Ildefonfo we pafs the Ercfma over a bridge, and arrive at Baliain, a village 
fituated in a hollow (haded by thick woods. The kings of Spain had formerly a hunt¬ 
ing-feat here,, to which Philip V. occafionaliy reforted, and where he conceived the pro¬ 
ject of building St. Ildefonfo, in this wild country, intending to gratify at once his tafte 
for folitude, and the chace. The French ambaflador, before the king built him a houfe 
in the village of St. Ildefonfo, redded {it this old caftle. 

As foon as we have pafled it, we climb, for two leagues, the tops of the high moun¬ 
tains which feparate the two Caftiles. The road is (haded by high pines, the tops of 
which are frequently loft in the fogs which rife from the bottoms of the deep valiies. 
The air becomes gradually colder as we approach the fummits of the mountains; and 
when we arrived at the feven. points of rocks (los fete picas'), which, from St. Ildefonfo, 
have the appearance of an immenfe parapet wall, a new objeft prefents itfelf to the ad¬ 
miring eye. Before us we view the vaft: plains of New Caftile, and perceive Madrid 
confiderably within the bounds of the horizon over which the fight wanders to an im* 
menfe diftance. We are here in another country, and find another climate and a diffe¬ 
rent temperature. The traveller frequently leaves behind him clouds above clouds, to 
which the mountains feem to. ferve as boundaries, and inftantly paffes into the inoft fe- 
rene air. He afterwards defeends from this magnificent belvedere by a road which, for 
a long time, more refcmbled a precipice, but the declivity of which about the year 
1785, was made'more gentle, and, at the end of two leagues, arrives at the town of 
Guadarrama, through which the great road pafics from Paris to Madrid. He erodes 
this road to follow that which leads to the Efcurial, at which the court refides fix weeks 
in the latter part of the fummer. 

This famous monaftery is fituated at the midway, on the oppofite fide of the chain of 
mountains which terminate Old Caftiie. , The choice which Philip V. made of this deep. 
and bare fituation, indicates the favage and gloomy chara&er given to him by hiftory. 
We will not, however, repeat its cenfures. Let us not fpeak ill of him, as we approach 
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this royal convent, where we perpetually hear him called our holy founder ; where his 
afhes are depofited, and where his image every where meets the eye. This foundation, 
as is well known, was in confequence of a vow made on thp day of the battle of St. 
Quentin, at which, however, Philip was not prefent. It is known alfo, that he dedi¬ 
cated it to St. Lawrence, on whole feflival it happened. In Spain it is called by the 
name of this faint ('Sun Lorenzo) and everything in the Efcuriat reminds us of thein- 
{truinent of his martyrdom. It is not only fecn upon the doors, windows, altars, rituals 
and facerdotal habits, but the edifice itfelf bears its form. It is a quadrangular build¬ 
ing with the principal front to the weft, behind which is a mountain ; the oppofite fide 
which faces Madrid, takes the form of the Ihortened handle of a gridiron reverfed ; 
and the four feet are reprefented by the fpires of four little fquare towers which rife 
above the four angles. 

I will not undertake with the Abbe dc Vayrac and Colmenar, to give the number, no 
doubt exaggerated by him, of all the doors, windows, courts, he. of this famous con¬ 
vent. In the whole, it certainly has fomething awful, but it does not perfectly corref- 
pond to the idea formed of it, from its reputation, there is nothing magnificent in the 
architecture; on the contrary, it has rather the ferious fnnplicity fuitablc to a convent, 
than the fplendid elegance which lliould announce ,the refidence of a great monarch. 
The front to the weft alone has a fine portal formed'by large columns of thedoric order, 

half funk in the wall, and on each fide two great doors of noble dimenfions. By this por¬ 
tal we pafs to an elegant fquare court, at the bottom of which is the church. This prin - 
cipal entrance is never open for the Kings of Spain and the princes of the blood, except 
on two folemn occafions. When they come for the firft time to the Efcurial, and when 
their remains arc depofited there in the vault which awaits them. Emblem of the gates 
of life, and eternity. 

On this fide, the door of the church is preceded by a fine periftyle ; over the front 
of which are colofial ftatues of fix kings of Iliad, which appear as in equilibrium upon 
their flight pededals. Thefe fix kings had fome fharc in the founding or rebuilding of 
the temple of Jerufalcm, as we are informed by tfie inferiptions upon the bafe of their 
ftatues. The two in the middle are David and Solomon, to whom the fculptor has 
endeavoured to give the likenefs of Charles V., and Philip II. his fon; fo ingenious at 
all times is flattery, availing itfelf of the flighted rel'emblances. 

The front to the fouth is entirely deftitute of ornament; but in its four dories, including 
thebafement, rendered nectffary by the inequality of the ground, there are nearly three 
hundred windows. The two great doors of entrance are on the oppofite front. The 
whole edifice is built of hewn ftone of a fpecies of baftard granite, which by its colour, 
become brown with time, adds to the aufterity of the building. The quarry where it 
was dug is in the neighbourhood of the Efcurial, and it is faid that this was one motive 
for the choice of its fite. It furnifhed blocks of fuch confiderable dimenfions, that 
three (tones were fufiicient to form the chambranle, or cafe of the greateft door-ways, 
and each ftep of the principal ftair-cafe is compofed but of one. 

When the court is not at the Efcurial, it is a vaft convent inhabited by two hundred 
monks, of the order of St. Hieronimus. At the arrival of the court the convent is 
transformed into a palace. The monks are banifhed to the apartments in the fouth and 
weft fides, and the principal cells become the habitations of the royal family, anil the 
nobility and gentry of both fexes, by whom it is accompanied. The King himfelf has 
his in the narrow fpace which forms the handle of the gridiron. Philip II. feeins to have 
wifhed to make this a retreat, where fovereign greatnels might retire to hide itfelf 
beneath the (hade of altars, and become familiarized to its tomb; and his fucceflors, 
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to this vow of humility, fall content themfelves with the fame modeft habitation. It 
communicates, by a flair-cafe, with the church and veftry, in which the arts united have 
difplayed all their magnificence.' 

The church is / in the form of a Grecian crofs, above which is a dome. The whole 
building refts upon pillars rather difproportionately thick, within which are fcooped out 
. fevcral altars. The architecture is funple but majefac. Several fubjeCts from holy writ, 
and fotne lacred allegories are painted in frefco in the dome, by the magical pencil of 
Luca Giordano. The great altar, which is afcended by twenty fteps, contains three 
different orders of architecture, one above the other, in the form of a mutilated py¬ 
ramid : no expence has been fpared in its decoration. Richnefs and elegance are united 
in its tabernacle. The-columns are of the moll precious marble; the interfaces are 
filled up with paintings by Lucas Cambiafo and Pellegrino Tibaldi. Yet the whole has 
l'omething mean in its appearance, which forms a ftriking contrail with the majefly of 
the edifice. But in revenge its two monuments are really beautiful; thefe perfectly 
accord with- the firft of the three orders of which it is compofed, that is done with fluted 
columns. The tombs are thofe of Charles V., and Philip II. Thefe two fovereigns 
are on their knees, and their majefly feetns to bend before that of the King of Kings. 

They occupy the forepart of a kind of open chamber lifted with black marble, by 
'jibe fide of the altar. There is foraething at once folemn and pompous in the two 
monuments. The fpeCtator, while contemplating them, cannot but profoundly refleCt on 
the vain irtfignificance of human greatnefe, and the abyfs in which it js fooner or later 
fwallowed up. Thefe reflections become ftill more lerious when applied to two fovereigns, 
whofe ambition, during their lives, put the whole world in commotion, and who are 
now condemned to eternal fiieace by the only law which they had not the power to 
avoid. 

The two neareft altars to the high altar are thofe of the Annunciation and St. Je¬ 
rome ; thefe poffefs attraction for none but devotees and goldfmiths. Two great 
doors, upon which art two indifferent paintings by Lucas Cambiafo, open apd leave 
the eye dazzled with innumerable relics in vafes, and cafes of filver and filver gilt, en¬ 
riched with precious (tones. There-is alfo a" large St. Lawrence of folid filver, upon 
the bread of which are feme relics of this Martyr which his difciples, no doubt, faved 
from the James. 

1 he .church contains alfo fome good paintings by artifts of the fecond order, but in 
the two veftries, mafter-pieces of painting are difplayed in fuch profufion as even to 
weary the admiration of connoiffeurs. In the firft, which is badly lighted, are three pieces 
by Paul Verone/e, one by Titian, two by Tintoret , one by Rubens , and one by Efpagnolet. 
The principal veftry contains a much greater number, and is fufficient of itfell to give 
a fanClion to the fame,.which the Efcurial enjoys. We (hall content ourfelves with no¬ 
ticing the pieces which will ftrike thofe the lead accuftomed to value the productions of 
•the arts. That which has .the greateft effeCt is the altar-piece, by Claude Coello, a 
Portuguefe, otherwife little known. It retraces a feene, of which the veftry was the 
theatre. Charles II. accompanied by the nobility of his retinue, is reprefented on his 
knees before the'holy facrament, held by the prior of the monaftery; the monarch went 
thither pyblicly-to fupplicate pardon for the profanation of a hoft, lacerated by impious 
hands* aftd revenged by a miracle. And although it be far from the bell piece, there 
iis none which leaves a greater impreffion upon vulgar minds. Real connoiffeurs, and 
thofe who are dazzled by great names, prefer a fine holy Virgin by Guido; two paint¬ 
ings by Vandyck, one the woman taken in adultery, the other St. Jerome naked to 
-the middle, and writing as he is dictated to by an angel, whofe frelhnefe of complexion 
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produces the moft: agreeable contraft with the fellqw flcin of the aged feint. A large 
picture by Tintoret, in which this painter has indulged all the caprice of his imagination, 
iu giving a reprefentation of the Lord’s fupper. An affumption by Annibal Carracci; 
feveral pieces by Titian, two of which are admirable for the colouring, one a St. Sebaf- 
tian of the natural fize, and the other our Saviour difputing with a doftor of the law; 
three by Raphael; one called the pearl , on account of its fuperior excellence, is a holy 
family, in which the infant Jefus has a grace, a juftnefs of expreffion, and an exa&nefs 
of drawing which belongs only to this great matter; and another, the vifitation, in which 
the modefty of the virgin, and her embarraffment on appearing before Elizabeth with the 
unexpe&ed and already apparent fignS of her pregnancy, cannot be too much admired. 

Lefs celebrated artifts have alfo contributed to the decoration of the veftry. I fhall 
mention but two: the chevalier Maxime and Romtiellu The firft has exhibited the 
beauty of Guido’s forms in the painting where Chrift difputes in the temple with the 
dodtors, and the graces and fweptnefs of the pencil of Albano -appear in that of the 
fetter; the Virgin feated, careffea by her holy infant, and St. John the baptitt. It may 
be imagined, without my faying it, that this veftry contains, in large drawers, facerdotaL 
ornaments, chandeliers, fecred vafes and the like, of the richeft defcription, which illuf- 
trate the magnificence of the kings of Spain more than their* piety. 

The fame obfervation may be made on the pantheon, their fepulchre, to which a door 
in the paffage from the church to the veftry opens. The ftaircafe is entirely covered 
with marble, as is alfo the infide of the pantheon. This is divided into feveral cham¬ 
bers, each of which has its particular diftin&ion. One of them is what is called the 
podridero , or the rotting place. Here the bodies- of- the kings-and the royal family are - 
delivered up to the firft ravages of corruption. The bodies of the princes and prin- 
ceffes of Spain,who have not reigned, are depofited in another. It is in this auguft and 
difmal affembly that the Duke of Vendome is placed, as was M. de Turenne at St. 
Denis, among the remains of our kings. This Tafcertained from the regifter of the • 
monaftery, in which I found an account of Ids remains being brought thither, the 9th 
of September 171a. , 

The real pantheon ferves as the laft afylum for the kings and queens of Spain alone. 
A few rays of half extinguilhed light with difficulty penetrate this cold abode. To fupl 
ply the defeat, a fuperb luftre, pendant from the cupola, is lighted upon extraordinary 
occafionsbut except in thefe cafes the curious are conduced by a flambeau into the 
middle of this motionlefs and filcnt aflembly of fovereigns. By the unfteady light of 
the flambeau we difcover, oppofite the door by which we enter, an altar and a crucifix 
of black marble upon a pedeftal of porphyry. The reft correfponds to this melancholy 
magnificence. The cafes which contain the bodies of the kings and queens are placed 
on each fide of the altar, in three ftories, and in different compartments, formed by 
fine fluted pilafters of marble; the cafes are of bronze, Ample, yet noble in their 
form. The pantheon is not yet full, but the empty cafes are ready to open to receive 
their depofits. A falutary yet terrible leflbn, which kings have not refufed to receive 
from the bold defigns of an able architect. 

Philip II. repofes in the moft elevated tomb of the firft divifion. He it was who laid 
the foundation of the pantheon; but it was not finifhed till the reign of Philip IV. It 
has yet been open but to three fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon, the young king 
Louis I. who afcended the throne in 1734, and died the fame year, and queen Amelia, 
wife of Charles III. and Charles III. himfelf. Philip V. and his queen are interred at 
St. lldefonfo; Ferdinand VI. and queen Barbara his wife, at Madrid, in a convent 
which they had founded. 
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The following well-known line cannot be applied to this temple of death: 

Le temps, qui detruit tout, en affennit les murs 

The ravage of time, feconded by the damps, has not fpared even the marble. Here 
we are at once led to reflect on the frailiy of man, whatever his rank, and the perifhable 
nature of thofe works, which in his pride he dared to confecrate to immortality. 

The choir of the monks of the Efcurial is above the great door of the church, and 
oppofite the high altar. The walls are decorated with paintings in frefco, the fubjefts 
of which have relation to St. Jerome and St. Lawrence. The pulpit, notwithflanding 
its enormous fize, turns upon a pivot with furprifmg facility. Behind the choir is a 
mafter-piece of fculpture ; a Chrift in marble, of the natural fize ; it is the work of 
Benvenuto Cellini, by whom the Conllablc dc Bourbon was killed upon the walls of 
Rome. 

From the fides of the choir begins a gallery which^uns along the two fronts of the 
church, and communicates by four doors to the firil Rory of the monailery ; it is inter¬ 
fered by feveral fpaces between the joints and pillars which fupport the congregation. 
Thither I frequently u'ent, that I might feel thole fenfations, which the minds of perfons 
the leaft devout are fufceptible of at the folcmn afpeft of a temple. That of the Efcurial 
•dilpofes one tnSre than any other to fuch meditations. Its mafs, the folidity of which 
has already furvived its founder, who fleeps within its walls, almoft two centuries, and 
will furvive him for twenty more ; the memory of this imperious monarch, which for a 
long time pad receives no other tribute there than funeral prayers, and whofe {hade is 
fuppoled to wander in this melancholy monument of his fear and his piety ; the volume 
ot a hundred voices making the roofs echo with the praifes of the eternal Being; all 
thefe difpofe the mind to that ferious reflection, w'hich is far more pleafing to the foul 
than the giddy diflipations of the world. 

But let us finifli the delcription of the other beauties contained within the Efcurial. 
On leaving the gallery, one of which is on each fide the church, we pafs a long corridor, 
called The Hall of Battles , becaufe the paintings reprefent feveral between the ancient 
Kings of Spain and the Moors. The attitudes, drefles, and lively colouring excite the 
admiration of all connoifleurs. 

I cannot, however, avoid mentioning the two great cloiflers: they are paved with 
marble, and are excellently proportioned. The paintings in frelco of the lower cloiRer 
are, perhaps, more extolled than they deferve. In feeking for the effefts of perfpec- 
tive, and brilliant colouring, one meets with difappointment; but the admirer of heads 
full of exprefiion, and the great and vigorous forms of the fchool of Michael Angelo, 

will return more thim once to examine the principal events of the life of oar Saviour, 

painted in almoft coloflal. figures by Pellegrino Tibaldi, round the cloifter. 

Both the cloiflers are entered by narrow and oblcure corridors. The chi ■:( deft cl in 
the architecture of the Efcurial, is that, in general, the principal objects are not placed 
fo as to have the belt effett. The portal and great Itaircafe are fecit but by accident. 
There is a fine inner o urt ornamented with two rows of arches, of a fimple but noble 
flile of architecture; the center is occupied by a ftnaii temple, which is perhaps the moil 
regular piece of architecture in the Efcurial: but it leans to hide itleJf from the eyes of 
the curious. 

The great cloifter below, which communicates with the capitulary hall, is hung wi h 
Jfeveiai paintings by litian, and < ne by Velafquez, r< prelentmg the ions of Jacob bring- 

• Time, which dcitroys a’l tliingi, has givcu llringth to its walls, 
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Jnq him the bloody garment of their brother Jofeph ; a painting the effctl of which is 
admirable; a virgin by Raphael; a St. Jerotn by Guerchino; three pieces by Rubens, 
and three by Spagnoletto. But the pieces molt to be admired in the capitulary hall, are 
three tuaflerly paintings by Guido. 

r l he grand cloilter below has a communication with the old church of the monaltery. 
This as well contains fome paintings worthy of attention; feveral by Titian; three by 
Spagnoletto, remarkable for beauty of colouring; and one, by Raphael, which, for 
its beauty, noblenefs of its figures, corrc&nefs of drawing, and every excellence that 
characterifes the inimitable talent of this great maker is fuporior to all. I have feen 
connoilfeurs view it with tranfport, and flied tears of admiration, before this fublimc 
mailer.piece, without thefe delicious impreflions being weakened by the fantaltical union 
of perfons it prel'ents: thefe are the Virgin Mary, Ohrid, and St. Jerom in a cardinal’s 
habit, reading to them the bible, while the angel Raphael introduces to the divine group 
young Tobit, advancing with a timid air to prelent his filh. The laft circumltance has 
given this piece the appellation of Madonna del Pez (Our Lady of the filh)*. It is in¬ 
conceivable how the genius of Raphael could ftoop to this ftrangc compofition, un¬ 
doubtedly, prcfc.ribed him, and yet ill the execution leave no marks of i'uch compulfion. 

. If his exquifite tafle was not difgufted by a difionance which ftiocks the leaft delicate, what 
becomes of the rules of art, and the precepts of reafon ? 

Even after admiring the Madonna del Pez, one may look with delight on the fuperb 
piece of Titian (the lall Supper) which takes up the whole breadth of the refectory of 
the monks. 

In the upper cloilter, among fome paintings, not above mediocrity, we may notice a 
few by Spagnoletto, one particularly which reprefents Jacob guarding his flocks, and 
one by Navarette, known by the name of the dumb, and whom Philip II. called the 
T'itian of Spain. 

The ftaircafe which leads from the lower to the upper cloilter, mull not be parted 
over in fdence. The four fides of the frize and-the ceiling are painted in frcfco by 
Giordano, and x-eprefent the battle of St. Quintin, the accomplilhment of the vow of 
Philip II. and the arrival of that monarch at the celeftial court. 

On the firft landing-place of the ftaircafe there are little cloifters, which lead to the 
library of the Efcurial, lefs remarkable for the number of volumes it contains than for 
the choice of them, and more particularly the Arabic and Greek manuferipts. Art is 
exhaufted in its decoration; and if there be a defect, it is perhaps in its being too much 
ornamented. Every Vacant fpace is filled with paintings; the ceiling, which is vaulted, 
is ornamented with Arabefques and figures for the molt part cololTal. Tibaldi, the 
mailer of Michael Angelo, has here difplayed the frequently exaggerating vigour of his 

pencil; his forced attitudes refemble contortions ; his forms are fo great as to become 
gigantic and almoft monftrous; the fhelves which contain the books, and which are of 
precious wood, beautifully carved, appear trifling by the cololTal figures of Tibaldi. 
Above the Ihelvesare paintings in frefco by Barthelemi Garducho, which alio fuller front 
tlie caufe already mentioned ; the fubie&s are taken from facred or profane hiltory, or 
have relation to the fciences of which the fhelves below prefent us with the elements. 
Thus the council of Nice is reprefented above thg books which treat of theology.; the death 
of Archimedes at the fiege of Syracufe, indicates thofe which relate to mathematics, &c. 

t he middle of the library is occupied by globes and tables; upon one of the latter is 
a fmall equeftrian ftatue of Philip IV., upon another, a little temple of l'olid filver, orna- 

* 1 he engraving of this piece, publi Hied in 1782 by Sehtui, oife of the mod able artifls in f’p in, give* 
but a faint idea of the noble appearance and harmony of the characters in this magnificent "painting. 
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merited with lapis lazzuli and precious (lones. Round <thcfe are ranged all the anccf- 
tors of Ann of Neubourg, wife of Charles 11 . 

In the intervals between the {helves are portraits of Charles V., and of the three Phi¬ 
lips his fuccdfu's to tin’ throne of .‘''pain. Ye philofophers, who, after having read what 
. 1 have written, fhall viiit this library, flop before the portrait of Philip II , painted with 
great cxaCiiels by FanU'j.i de la Cruz ; contemplate his grave and auttcre phyfiognomy, 
and yon will read an abridgement of the hidory of his reign ; but communicate not the 
refult ofyour rdle&ions to the monks who accompany you, this would be a bad re¬ 
turn lor the obliging reception you will meet with. Should you bring prejudices with 
you to the F. feu rial againlt the Spaniards in general, or, what would t<e more excufable, 
againft the monks in particular, you will certainly lay them afide, after having paffed a 
quarter of an hour with th<-> Jeroii) mites of this monaftcry ; you will be convinced that, 
even under the religious habit, the Spaniard frequently conceals much complaifance and 
real goodnefs of heart. For the truth of what 1 here fay, 1 may appeal t6 two learned 
Dan s, who arrived at the Efcurial in 17S3 to i'atisfy their learned curiofity. and who 
were perfectly well received by the monks, notuithfhmding the difference of their man¬ 
ners, language, and religion*. Tluy were lodged in the convent, and provided with 
everything they could wifh with the mof'c generous hofpitulii). All the treafures of 
the library were opened to them, and they palled two months in examining and making 
extracts from fuch manuferipts as excited their curiofity. 

The obliging generofity they experienced on this occafion was the more remarkable, 
as the manuferipts entrufted to their infpcclion were then unknown to the public, except 
by a fewextra&s given of them by a Spaniard, named Cafiiri, in two volumes in folio, 
which are far from completing the extenlivc plan the monk propofed to hiralelf. After 
his death, they were configned to another of the fathers of the Elcurial. 

The,manuferipts arc not kept in the great library, which is open to all comers every 
morning and evening during tlie Hay of the court, but in a large hall above, always fliut 
up; and to which all the books pibl’cribed by the Spanidi orthodoxy are lent. The 
portraits of fuch natives of Spain as have dminguilhed themfelves in the fciences, arts, 
or in literature are hung round the hall, and the number of the learned in Spain is more 
confiderable than out of that country is generally conceived. 

In the library of the Ffcurial the books are placed the contrary way, fn that the edges 
of the leaves are outwards and contain thdr titles written on them. I ..ik ’d the reafon 
for this cuftom; and w'as told that Arius Montanus, a learned Spaniard of the ftx- 
teenth century, whofe library had ferved as a foundation for that of tlie Efcurial, had all 
his books placed and inferibed in that manner ; which no doubt appeared to him to be 
the moll commodious method of arranging them; that he had introduced his own 
method into the Efcurial; and, linee his time, and for the fake of uniformity, it had 
been followed with refpeft to the books afterwards added. This explanation proves 
nothing but the oddity of one man, and an attachment, common to moll men, to ellab- 
iifhed cultoms, ’efpeer.dly when in thetnfelves they are almolt indifferent. 

In a Ihrall room adjoining the great upper cloilter one is delighted with an annuncia¬ 
tion, by Paul V ’’onefe; a nativity, by 'iinlorct; a defeent from the crofs, and arSt. 
Margaret,ffrighi acd by the apparition of a dragon, by Titian; but more cfpecially one ' 
by the fame matter, which is called the glory of Titian, either on account of its excellence, 

* Mr. Moldenhaucr, at pro font Chief Librarian at the Royal Library of Copenhagen, and Mr. Tycbfen, 
Profcflor of the IJiiivtniiy of Gottingen. Both have einiehed German literature with the fruits of their 
labour in tlie lifcurial. 

or 
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or bccaufe It reprefer.ts Charles V. and Philip II. admitted to eeleftial glory, in pre fence 
of the principal patriarchs of the ancient law. 

A fmall cabinet adjoining to this half contains feveral relics, one of the miraculous 
urns at the marriage of Cana, au old manufeript cf the !ile of St. ihcrela, written by 
herfelf, &c. 

Shall 1 yet fpeak of feveral chef d’ceuvres which are feen on defeending from the 
King’s apartment to the church ? of a defeent from the crof's, by Spagnoletto ; and a 
large pitture reprefenling Lot and his daughters, one of the moft (hiking in the Lieu- 
rial, by the Chevalier Maxime ; of another much fmaller, by Reubens, in which feve- 
ral martyrs are grouped in fuppl’uint attitudes round the throne of the Virgin. 

This lail piece is placed near the fmallfuloon, and faces the door of the apartment, 
according to the tradition of the monnftery, in which the unfortunate Don Carios iolt 
his life ; not by order of Philip II., but by ftarving himlelf to death through defpair ; a 
circumltance, it is laid, much more attributable to the violence oi his untradable cha¬ 
racter thafi the feverily of his father. It is not, however, in the Efcurial that t.he true 
account of a tranfadiun, which 11 amps with horror the memory of its holy founder , can 
realbnably be expected 10 be m t vti:. 

I fliould never finifli, were 1 m deferibe all the curious paintings in the Efcurial. 
Thole who wifii for a more complete nomenclature of the curiofities of the monaftery, 
called by lonio the* eighth wonder of the world, may confult the defeription, in folio, 
given ol it by Fa'her Xiiru n z, one of its monks, and the work of the Abbt Pons, a 
lover ol the line arts who died lately, and who, in the feventeen volumes of his Travels 
in-Spain, has conlecrated one entirely to a defeription of the Efcurial". What I have 
laid is fullicient to inform my icad-rs, that it is to its rich collodion of pidtires the 
Efcurial owes its reput ;ion ; and that if it were deipoiled of this part of its riches; if 
the couit llnulu rot come to re fide there every year, with its train, the Efcurial would 
be nothing more than a great convent, much more Itriking from its tnafs and folidity, 
than the ma^ iiifieuio' ol its decorations. 

It has a nanow terrace on each fide, whence the eye commands, towards the call, a 
very txtenfm* but little varied profped. The Abbe de Vayrac and Columnar particu¬ 
larly fpeak ol its ixienlive park, l’or my part, I faw nothing in the environs but 
thinly planted woods lull of rocky eminences, interfered with meadows, which are 
lithium green, and flocked with innumerable herds of deer, but no inclofure, no park, 
according to our acceptation of the word ; in Ihort, nothing prefenting that appearance 
of grandeur and magnificence, which we naturally expect fhould accompany a royal 
man lion. 

Prom the terrace you defeend by Heps cut in the fide to a garden neither large nor 
handfomc ; not even carefully cultivated. At the end of the terrace, to the weft, is an 
out-houfe adjoining to the grand edifice, but of a more elegant archite£lu*v. It communi¬ 
cates behind with a new building, parallel to the principal front of the convent, and 
which comprifes the ileeping rooms of the Caja de los Infantes. 

This building, placed immediately at the loot of the mountains, and fronting the 
winds which force their way through the narrow pafles, contributes to check their 
violence. It, however, does not prevent their efteds from being very perceptible, 
efpecially during the leafon which the court pafles at the Efcurial. They are the more 
troubleiome from their palling along the front to the north, and impetuonfly fweeping 
the oblong fpace which feparates it from the apartments allotted to the nunifiers, and 
lomc of the clerks in office, and which you are obliged to crofs to go from the convent 
to the village. If the exaggerated accounts given to flrangers are to be believed, thefe 

* 3 b 2 furious 
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furious winds not only flop thofe who are walking towards them, make them flag¬ 
ger, and fometimes throw them down, but they blow with fitch violence agaiuft the 
carriages Rationed before the palace, as fometimes to remove them from their places. 
I, however, have never met with any of thefe wonderful exhibitions in my different vifits 
to this place, although on this walk called Lanja, leading from the convent to the village, 
there are frequent whirlwinds; to do away the inconvenience of which to foot paffen- 
gers, a few years ago a fubterraneous and vaulted gallery of hewn flone tvas conitru£lcd, 
called La Mina, which runs under the whole ceiling; fheltered by this ■impenetrable roof, 
one may brave the fury of the elements in all weathers, and disregard the winds which 
roar above one’s head. The idea is fa id to have been given by M. de Mafl’oncs, a 
grandee of Spain, who died foon after the gallery was finifhed, and whom we have feen 
ambaffador in France, after having attended the congrefs of Aix la Chapelle, which 
brought him into notice. This is a mode of obtaining celebrity at eafy expence. 

The fituation of the F.fcurial renders the walks in the environs painful; you may 
wander with plcafure, however, in a valley between the front to the fouth and a moun¬ 
tain, which oppofes to it its high and woody top. The inequality of the ground pro¬ 
duces frefh profpccts at every flop, and favours the rapid fall of feveral rivulets which 
meander through the copfes. 

A pleafing melancholy creeps over one" liftening to the diflant murmurs of thefe rills, 
which are heightened by the ruffling of the trees, often rudely treated by the north 
wind ; to thefe are added the hollow Sellings of the deer, which in rutting time refllcfsly 
wander under their fliades. This valley Hopes in a gentle defeent from the Cazino of 
the infant Don Gabriel to that built by the prefent King when prince of Adurias Thefe 
two little houfes are fitted up within with more elegance than could be expe&ed from 
thei.* modefl exterior. That efpeciaily called the Prince's , contains fome of the richeft 
and mod highly finifhed.fculpture, gilding, joinery, and Iockfmith’s work that can be 
Charles IV. collected there a great number of paintings, fome of which with refpeft to 
their fize and fubjeCt, might be better' placed eliewhere than in this pleafing habitation ; 
the heads of the apoftles, for example, melancholy productions of Spagnoletto, whofe 
pencil feems to have been exclufively employed on penitentiary fubjeCts. This palace 
in miniature would be far better furnifhed, were no other pieces left than cheerful land- 
fcapes, fome of the bed paintings of Madrid of a fmall fize, and the two fea pieces by 
Vernet, of which Louis XVI. a few years ago made a prefent to the prince of Aftu- 
rias, wlio teftified a defire of poffefling at lead fome of the productions of that grand' 
mafter. Thefe are not the only ones ; Vernet painted the whole of the pannels of a 
cabinet, the dimenfions of which were fent to him by the prince. The inimitable talent' 
of Vernet is confpicuous in them all, and if poderity fhould be ignorant of their being 
painted in 1782, they will be thought to be the productions of his prime. 

The little lodge of the infant Don Gabriel, which his brother Don Antonio now 
inhabits, is lefs than that of the prince his brother, and not fo much ornamented. It 
had three or fouf of the bed pieces of Spagnoletto, ‘efpeciaily a St. Peter, remarkable 
for accuracy and expreflion, though it might be more admired in another place. But 
none would banifh from the collection two heads, one by Corregio, the other by Mu¬ 
rillo,. both of exquifite grace and foftnefs. The infant Don Gabriel, as much as pof- 
fible in a prince, who united the knowledge of a connoiffeur and the zeal of an amateur , 
not fat : sfied with encouraging the arts, cultivated them himfelf, and hung with drawings 
by the greated maders one of the cabinets of this lodge. 
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Ch>p. VIII ,—The palace at Madrid'.—Buen Retire.—Pidure of the three lajl reigns.— 

The walk called El Prado.—Botanic garden.— Cabinet of natural hifhry.—Academy of 

the fine arts. — The Plaza Major. 

WE will now take leave of the rocks, the mountains, and gloomy beauties of the 
Ffcurial, and condud the reader to Madrid by one of the fined roads, it is true, but 
acrofsone of the moil barren countries in Europe. There is, however, aS we defeend 
from the hill on whi.ch the monaflery Hands, a fmall fore ft of beech, which affords an 
agreeable profped. To the end of the reign of Charles III., innumerable herds of 
flags, which paid but little attention to the noife of carriages palling, were feen feeding 
among horfes and oxen. Startled by a falfe alarm they were feen to file off, bounding 
before the traveller, whom they appeared to challenge to the courfe. The meafures 
adopted by Charles IV. have leflened their number and increafed their timidity. In 
palling through the foreft between the trees feveral ponds are difeovered, whofe rural 
banks invite to contemplation ; farther on a folitary houfe offers an afylvnn to loft wan¬ 
derers. This is the farm-houfe of the monks of the Efcurial, whom, in fpite of their 
affability, I cannot forgive enjoying fuch hurtful opulence. According to a calculation, 
the exadnefs of which cannot be fufpeded, their annual revenues amount to upwards 
of feven hundred thoufand livres (above 29,000k). 

After having quitted this forelt we meet with no more trees until we approach the 
Manzanares. This very fmall river runs at fome difiance from the foot of the heights 
upon which Madrid is fituated. It is almofl always lhallow enough to allow carriages 
to ford over. There are, however, two great bridges over it, that of Segovia, and that 
of Toledo. The former, built by Philip II., is fo difproportioned to the breadth of the 
Manzanares, as to have caufed that remark which attention would convince an ob- 
ferver is greatly out of place —that fine bridge only wants a river. At the bottom it 
merits neither the praife nor the point of the epigram. The apparently difproportionate 
dimenfions of many bridges befide this in Spain have a very reafonable origin. Spain 
is interfered in almofl every direction by long chains of mountains, whofe fummits, not- 
withflanding the heat of the climate, are frequently covered with fnow; the rivulets, 
and the rivers which defeend from their fides, have ufually but a fmall ftream of water,, 
becaule droughts are frequent in the provinces through which they run; but when 
abundant rains, or the melting of the fnowincreafe their volume, the beds of the rivers 
arc the more extended for their not being deep, and filling with fand; to anfwer which 
circutnftahce, although it feldom occurs, the dimenfions of their bridges are calculated. 
They are folidly confhuded on account of the fudden rifings of the rivers, and their 
apparently difproportionate length is to obviate the inconvenience which might arife 
from an overflowing. Whole ages and nations muft not be accufed of ignorance and 
ftupidity, bccaufe we cannot at firff difeover the reafon for certain cuftoms and pradices. 

Madrid makes a good appearance on entering it from the Efcurial. After having 
paffed the Manzanares, we proceed along a part of a fine road, planted with trees, which 
leads from the capital to Pardo, a royal manfion about two leagues from Madrid, where 
the court refilled during the reign-of Charles III. for two or three months in the year, 
but which his fucceffor but feldom frequents, to (hoot in the woods about this mournful 
chateau. The road runs for fome time along the banks of the Manzanares, and on the 
oppofitc fide we fee an ancient country refidence of the Kings of Spain, the Cafa del 
CampOi but which has been neglcded by the family of Bourbon. 


The 
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The* gate of St. Vincent, by which we enter, is new and tolerably elegant. We after- 
\\ urds aleend with much difficulty to the palace, which (landing alone upon an eminence, 
without cither terrace, park, or garden, has rather the appearance of a citadel than that 
of. a relidence of one of the moft powerful monarchs in the world j but as we approach, it 
llrikes one differently. Its form is almoU fquarc, and there is a fpacious court in the 
middle, around which are large piazzas. The apartments and offices of the principal 
perfons of the court are upon the ground floor, which they wholly occupy. A fine 
marble ftair-cafe leads to the firll ftory, the Tides of which are richly decorated. The 
King’s apartments are of the moft magnificent dimenfions. The Kali, in which the 
throne is placed, (cl falon dc los reynos ,) may be admired even by thofe who have feeu 
the gallery of Verfailles. The different dreffes of the Spanifli monarchy are painted 
in frel'co upon the ceiling by a Venetian named Tiepolo. Fine vafes, little ftatues, and 
antique buffs are diftributed upon all the tables. Almoft the whole of the ornaments 
are of Spanifli production. The looking-glaffes, perhaps the largeft in Europe, were 
manufactured at St. lldefonfo, as well as the glafs of the windows. The taped ry was 
made in a manufactory near the gates of Madrid ; and the inexhaulliblc and variegated 
quarries of the peninfula furnifhed marble for the tables and floors. * 

Ihc apartment adjoining is that in which the King dines. Mengs, who painted the 
ceiling, the fubjedt of which is the affetubly of the gods and goddtffes on Olympus, has 
difplayed all that rich and brilliant colouring for which he is admit ed. During the 
fummer, the portraits of Philip II., Philip III. and hisT^uccn, Philip IV., and the Duke 
d’Olivaftz, all on horfeback, painted by Velafquez, and thofe of Philip V., and the 
Queen Ifabella Farnefe, his fccond wife, by Charles Vanloo, are fubfthuted for the 
tapeftry. It is not neccflary to be a connoifleur to be ftruck witli the afonilhing fupe- 
riority of the firft of thefe. The fine form of the horfe of Philip IV., its fpirit, and the 
firm pofturc of his body, are above all praife. 

This apartment opens into that wherein the King gives audience. The ceiling, which 
represents the apotheofis of Hercules,- is a mafter-piece or Mengs. His laft painting, on 
which he was employed at Rome when the fine arts and his friends were deprived of 
him by death, is placed in the lame apartment$ it is an annunciation. The Virgin has 
an admirable expreffion of modefty and fweetnofs; but one laments the angel Gabriel 

fhould not have a countenance and attitude more i'uitable to his melfage. There is, 

moreover, in this apartment a large painting by the fame mailer, the adoration of the 
ihepherds, in which the men, women, and children are finilhed pieces, equally beautiful 
and full of expreffion. His works compofcd the principal decoration of the bed-chamber 
of Charles III., who was delighted with the productions of this eminent painter. His 
defeent from the crofs, however, in the opinion of connoiffeurs, eclipfes every thing 
clfe. The eye is never tired with contemplating the deep and tender grief of the be¬ 
loved difeiple ; the fublime attitude of the Virgin, who in del'pair expects no comfort for 
her furrows but in heaven ; and the loiter, but not more affecting affliction of the Mag¬ 
dalen, who prcfcrves all her charms in the mid ft of the general grief; and laftly, the 
body of Chrift, which a friend of the author, the Chevalier Azara, perfectly qualified 
to judge pf what he (peaks, pronounces to be admirable, for the truth, the divine ap¬ 
pearance, and beamy of the liefli, which, unlike other painters, Mengs has not pre- 
lented torn and dilcolourcd from long fullering. 

The chamber next to that in which the throne is placed, is entirely filled wffth admi¬ 
rable paintings of the Italian fcbool. Among more than a dozen capital pictures of 
Titian, is a Venus blindfolding the eyes of Lyre ; and its companion, the fubjeCt of 
which is two females of exquilite beauty, withifa warrior between them erect, a copy of 

which 
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which is in the Mufeum at Paris ; Venus at her toilette; aSiljphus; a Prometheus; 
and above the reft, a painting of Adam and Eve. which has for its companion the copy 
which Rubens made from it; hut which, in the opinion of Mengs, ferved only to make 
more confpicuous the inimitable excellence of (he original. Two pictures by Paul Vo- 
ronefe, feveral by Balkan, and a Judith by Tintoret, are feen with pleafure in the fame 
chamber ; and in the next apartment a few by Luca Giordano, and one by SpagnoLt'o. 

The fucceeding apartment is in like manner hung with pictures ; particularly two 
admirable pieces by Velafquez, one of which reprefents the forge of Vulcan, the other 
a Spanifh general, to whom the keys of a city are given up. 

In the adjoining apartments, among a great number of paintings by the firfl matters, 
are an adoration by Rubens, and a carrying of the crofs by Raphael, which alone are 
worth a collethon. In the firft Rubens has difplayed all tile magic of his pencil. Iris 
riclmefs of drapery, and all the magnificence of coinpofition. It is impoftiblo not to 
be (1 ruck by the noble air and grandeur of one of the kings. His carriage, attitude, and 
retinue feem to announce him commiHioned by the univerfe to congratulate its divine 
author upon an event of fuch importance to all mankind ; but the painting of Raphael 
infpircs fentiinents more afleding, though not lefs fublime. The Saviour of the world 
finking beneath the weight of his crofs rather than that of his grief, and preferring i:i 
the midll of his perfecutors, who force him along and ill-treat him, a resignation and 
ferenity which would dilarm cruelty itfelf; appearing lefs concerned for his own fulfer- 
ings, than earned in endeavouring to confole his afflicted mother, who drives to foften 
his perfecutors, and the fupplicating women who are overcome with grief for his fate. 
The imprellion vviiich relults from tliefe two great compofitions, rentiers the mind almoft 
infeiifthle to the beauties of the other paintings of Titian, Vandyck, Raphael himfdf, 
ami even of little mader-pieces of Corregio. 

There are paintings of a diifcn nt kind in the late apartments of the Infanta *, Maria 
Jofephine, filler to the King ; this is the profane fide ol the palace of Madrid. In the firft 
chamber is one by Giordano, in imitation of Rtlbens, it reprefents the painter himfelf 
working at the portrait of a princefs : there are alfo feveral voluptuous paintings by this 
Hinder of the Fletnifli fclu.ol; a combat of gladiators, in which the vigour of Lnn franc’s 

pencil is eafily tlifcov croft ; and a capital piece by Poutiin, the fubjoCt of which forms a, 

lingular conrraft to the devotional paintings of which we have already fpoken. This is 
a dance formed by a troop of nymphs about the ft at no of the god of gardens ; the va¬ 
riety of their exureffive and gruceiul attitudes, their eafy fflape, and the beauty of their 
form, all breathe the plealures of youth and love ;■ feme crown with garlands the Ilaiuc 
ol the lafeivious god, others—But we will "draw a veil over this part of the puintinr, 
which the modcity of the painter has purpofely placed in the lhade. 

The adjoining apartments are filled with paintings of lefs merit, if we except a grand 
compofition by Paul Veronel'e, and a piece by Lanfranc. 

The dining-room of the infanta is highly cmbellilh.ed by the indefatigable pencil of 
Luca Giordano, whofe fertile imagination altoniflies at firft, but ends with fatiguing. In 
a cabinet adjoining to the dining room are alfo fome pieces by Rubens, and one ol the 
belt portraits of Titian ; that of Charles V., of natural fize to the knees. An engraving 
was lately made from it by a young man of Madrid, named Selma, who promiles to 
become an excellent artift. 

I could yet mention many other paintings contained in the apartments lately occupied 
by the two Infants, brothers to the King, particularly lonv by Rubens, in which his 

* This Infanta died in i8.>l 5 the fimjliuty of her manners and her benevolence have made her ui)i\cr. 
fally regicttcd. 
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frelhnefs of colour, and his livelinefs of fancy fhinc in their higheft fplendour 5 but 1 
defi(t, left I fliould fatigue my readers by a barren catalogue; I have already faid enough 
to fatisfy them that the collection of the King of Spain is one of the molt valuable in 
Europe. It is true there are but few paintings of the French fchool, but the beft pro¬ 
ductions ol thofe of Italy, Flanders, and Spain are found in abundance; thofe of the' 
latter efpecially, lefs known than they defervc to be, are worthy of all the attention of 
connoifleurs ; the names of Navarette , Alenzo , Cano, Lurbaran, Acrczo, Cdbezalcro, Bias 
de Prado, Joancs , &c., who among their countrymen enjoy a wejl earned reputation on 
many accounts, are lcarcely known out of Spain. It is even only by hcarfay that names 
much better known enjoy any reputation in France ; fuch as Rivera, called there Efpag- 
nolet, who although a Spaniard born, belongs rather to Italy than Spain; Velafqucz, re- 
markable for his correQnefs of defign and perfpedtive; and Murillo , one of the firft 
painters in the world for the frelhnefs and vivid colouring of his flclh, and liis foftnefs 
of expreflion ; Murillo *, whofe productions for a long time fought after in France, at 
length occupy a place in the tuufeum. 

The chapel of the palace contains nothing remarkable of this kind, but its architec¬ 
tural proportions are exaft and beautiful. 

The palace of Madrid is entirely new. That which Philip V. inhabited having been 
burned, the monarch wifhed to have it rebuilt upon the fame foundation. An architect 
from Piedmont laid before him a molt magnificent plan, the model of which is pre- 
ferved in a neighbouring building. Philip V. was deterred by the expence from carry¬ 
ing the plan into execution, and adopted one more fimple, which, notwithftanding it 
already cofts as much as that of theltalian architect would have done, is not yet finifhed. 
Two wings have been building to it for thefe twelve years paft, which will give to the 
whole a lefs heavy appearance, but mult hide the principal front. 

One approaches towards this front through a large irregular fquare, at the extremity 
of which is the arntoria or arfenal, which contains a curious collection of ancient and 
foreign arms, arranged .with great order and carefully preferved. The molt remarkable 
things here are neither cimeters fet with dianjonds^ nor complete fetsof armour of dif¬ 
ferent Kings of Spain, not even that of St. Ferdinand ; but thofe of the ancient American 
warriors. A long enumeration of all thefe curiofitiesis carefully made to the traveller, 
when he is admitted into the arfenal, and although he were a Frenchman, the fword worn 
by Francis I. at the battle at Pavia would not be forgotten. The Kings of the Auftrian dy- 
nafty only inhabited the palace occafionally, which looked on the Manzanares, and which 
flood on the fite of the new palace. They relided during a part of the year at a fort of 
count ry-houfe, iituated on an eminence at t’, •; oppofite extremity of the town, called by 
them Bum Retiro. Philip V. was highly partial to it, and made it his foie refidence 
while at Madrid after the deltruction of the ancient palace by fire. Ferdinand VI. had 
no other, and Charles III. palled the firft years of his reign in it, greatly-againft the in¬ 
clination of his Oueen Amelia of Saxony, who was continually drawing vexatious com- 
parifons between rile magnificent horizon about Naples, which flic had juft left, and the 
naked and confined profpeCt of this refidence. No royal abode had ever lefs the ap¬ 
pearance of a palace than Bucn Retiro ; it is a deformed to! lection of fymmetrical parts 
entirely devoid of any thing ftriking. It neverthelefs contains a long fuitc of rooms, 
which might at a trilling expence be made inhabitable. The gardens, which they front, 
are without water, - much neglected, and are now ufod as a public walk. There are a 
few flatties worthy of the attention of the curious ; that of Charles V. trampling upon 

* In France,-where almoll all foreign names a; e dufiguied, lie iajpallcd Murillos. 
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a monfter, which is fuppofed to be the emblem of Jierefy j and an cqueftrian ftatue of 
Philip IV. by, an able fculptor of Florence. The palace of Retiro contained alfo many 
valuable pictures; but the greateft part of them have been removed to the new palace. 
The fumptuous apartment called the Cafon is remarkable for its ceiling, painted by Gior¬ 
dano. It is an allegorical reprefentation of the inftitution of the order of the golden- 
fleece. 

I fliall mention only two other paintings in this palace. One of Philip V. in years, 
feated by the fide of his wife Ifabella of. Farnefe, and furrounded by all his family. 
Charles Vanlqo has perhaps difplayed too much magnificence in the decoration of the 
hall; the figures he has painted have in confequencc a palenefs from the furplus of bril¬ 
liancy in the furniture $ neverthelefs one cannot behold without interelfc an affemblage 
of fo many perfons who have filled eminent parts on the theatre of the world. 

The other pidure is lefs remarkable from the merit of its compofition than from the 
feene it prefents. This is a faithful reprefentation of the laft folemn Auto da fc, which 
was celebrated in 1680, in the Plaza Mayor of Madrid, in prefence of the whole court 
of Charles II. The balconies appear full of fpedators, excited equally by devotion and 
curiofity. The fatal tribunal is railed in the middle of the fquarc. The judges there 
wait for their pale and disfigured victims, who, covered with melancholy emblems of the 
torments prepared for them, are about to hear their fentence. Some receive the lall 
exhortation of the monks, others flagger and faint upon the fteps of the tribunal. How 
many refledions naturally rufh on the mind of the ipedator j—but let us turn our at¬ 
tention from thefe affliding objeds. 

The theatre of Buen Retiro is ftilt in good prefervation : the houfe is fmall but well 
contrived. The ftage, which is fpacious, opens at the bottom into the gardens of the 
palace, with which it is on a level; this is favourable to theatrical magic, when it is re¬ 
quired'to extend the perfpedive and permit the difplay of bodies of troops or a train of 
cavalry. All thefe illulions are vanilhed; the theatre is deferted, its decorations are 
covered with dull;; and this theatre which in the rpign of Ferdinand VI. refounded with 
the moll harmonious voices, is now condemned to mournful filence, which has been 
but twice interrupted for thefe feven-and-thirty years. 

Thus do courts change their appearance according to-the tafle of the foveneign. The 
brilliant tafle of Ferdinand VI. naturalized in Spain the fairy feenes of the Italian theatre 
under the direction of Farinelli themufician, whofe talents acquired him a diftiriguilhed 
favour, at which no perfon murmured, bccaufe he modeftly enjoyed without abuling his 
good fortune. Under Charles III. Euterpe and Terpfichore loft their influence : this 
monarch, more fnnple in his manners,, more uniform in his tafle, and infenfible to pro¬ 
fane pleafures, banifhed them from his refidence, and confined himfelf to the protection, 
of the ft lent arts, the fciences, and virtue. A Jtranger to the tender paflion; and al¬ 
though benignant, yet alinoft entirely infenfible to fricndfhip, during his whole reign of 
thirty years continuance, if the Marquis Squillaci be excepted, who was near being fatal 
to him, and art Italian valet de chainbre (Pini), who yet never enjoyed but an obfeure 
and fubaltern degree of efteem, he had not one favourite; and protected from the fe- 
ductionof the fenfes by his religious’difpofition, he pafled twenty-nine years of his life 
(rare example among Sovereigns 1 ) without either wife or miftrels. In order to be ad¬ 
mitted to the prefence, the libertine was obliged to follow his pleafures in fecrefy ; fo 
that never was there a court where lefs gallantry was difplayed than at that of CharlcsIH. 

At that of Charles IV., lefs auftere than his father, although plealure be not expelled, 
it is yet entertained without pftrade ; ana if favour prevail, it is cxcufablc, fince it is 
nobly difpenfed, exercifed with benignity, and makes as few enemies as poilible. This 
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court has a fuperlority over that of the preceding, by its confiding its principal trufls to 
the hands of Spaniards; even the Queen, although an Italian, has identified herfelf 
with the nation for a long time pall; whereas in the three latter reigns ftrangers for 
the greater part filled all the offices of trull. This circumltance is of itfelf fufficient to 
hinder the explofion which other matters are calculated to promote. Finally, to com¬ 
plete the parallel of the four reigns of the Houfe of Bourbon in Spain, (for*I ffiall fay 
nothing of that of Louis I., which did not lafl a year,) we ffiall obferve,, that they prefent 
the rare difplay of an uninterrupted fucceffion of four kings, if not great, or illullrious 
for brilliant qualities, yet virtuous, humane, and fuicerely pious; who may polfibly 
have erred in their intentions of doing good, yet who never did intentionally wrong. 

In the gardens of Buen R etiro the monarch has eltabliffied a China manufactory, 
which ftrangers have not hitherto been permitted to examine. It is undoubtedly in¬ 
tended that experiments ftiall be fecretly made, and the manufacture brought to Come 
perfection, before it be expofed to the eyes of the curious. Its produdions are to be 
feen no where except in the palace of the fovoreign, or in fomc Italian courts, to which 
they have been fent as prelents. Charles 111 . rendered their due homage to our manufac¬ 
tures when he excepted the court of Verfailles from his distribution, notwithftanding 
the latter regularly forwarded fome of the fineft works of our Seve manufactory to 
the Princefs of the Allurias. Louis XV. eftablifhed this cullom, on account of his 
grand-daughter, and his fucccfibr did not difeontinue the practice. 

Certain kinds of inlaid work which are not yet much known in Europe are wrought 
in the fame edifice. Generally fpeaking, the Retiro, its apartments, and its gardens, 
are nearly abandoned by the court; in rccompence, however, Charles III. has. richly 
embelliffied the environs. 

This ancient palace commands a public walk, which has long been famous in Spaniffi 
comedy and romance, El Prado. Its contiguity to the palace, its fhades, the unevennefs 
of the ground, every thing was favourable to intrigue, but every tiling as well incrcafed 
the danger; Charles 111 ., by levelling it, by planting it with trees, and lighting its ave¬ 
nues, by providing for its being watered, and adorning it with fountains, fomc of which, 
that of Cybele, for example,, is very handfome, made a fuperb promenade of it, and 
fuch as may be frequented at all times with pleafure and in fafety. It forms a part of 
the interior inclofure of the city, and is in length about the fpace of half a league. Se¬ 
veral of the principal ftreets terminate here. That of Alcala, the wideft in Europe, 
croffes it, runs by the fide of the gardens of the Retiro, and terminates at the gate of 
the fame name, which, although fomewhat heavy, is one of the finelt pieces of architec¬ 
ture in the capital. 

The inhabitants from all quarters refort hither on foot or in carriages to meet and 
breathe beneath the ffiade of the long alleys, an air freffiened by waters fpouted from 
the fountains, and embalmed by exhalations from the fragrant flowers. The concourfe 
of people is frequently prodigious. 1 have fometimes Teen four or five hundred car¬ 
riages filing oft' in the greatelt order, amid an innumerable crowd of people on foot; a 
fpe&acle which at once is a proof of great opulence and population. But a better taftc 
were defirable in the carriages, and a greater variety for the eye. Inftead of that mot¬ 
ley appearance of drefl'es, which in other public places of Europe afford a change, with¬ 
out which there would be no pleafure, there is nothing feen in the Prado on foot but 
women uniformly dreffed, covered with great black or white veils, which conceal a part 
of their features; and men enveloped in their large mantles, for the moll part of a dark 
colour; fo that with all its beauty, at the beft it is but a theatre of Caftilian gravity ; 
this is the more apparent, where every evening at the firft; ftroke of the angelus all thofe 
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who are on the walk, fuddenly flop as if flruck with palfy, pull off their hats, leave off 
in midft of the mod interefting and tender convcrfation, and call home their thoughts 
a few minutes for devout contemplation. Woe to the wretch who fhould dare to difturb 
this filence of devotion, which the impious may ridicule, but which neverthelefs pofteffcs 
fomewhat affecting, fomewhat impofing event o the philofophical obferver. The prayers 
of the angeliu ended, the promenade is continued, and difcourfeis refumed. A whole 
unanimous people concludes, beneath the vault of heaven, its homage to the Creator. 
Of what confcquence that it be through the intervention of the Virgin Mary, it is not 
therefore lefs pure, nor yields the mind a lefs fwcet confolation. 

The botanical garden adds not a little to the embeliifhment of the Prado; it was 
formerly upon the road which leads from Madrid to the caflle of Pardo; but Charles 
III. a few years before his death removed it to the fide of the Prado with a lov' inclofure, 
by which it is ornamented without being concealed; it is daily increafing in beauty. The 
botanilt attached to the fcicnce, who readily obtains allowance to view the garden, may 
entertain himfelf here delightfully for hours in the midft of trees and plants from all the 
four quarters of the world. The produ&ions of the vegetable kingdom are ranged in 
fquarts according to the fyftem of Linnams, and the names of the plants are inscribed 
on tickets enclofed in little tubes of tin ftuck in the ground at the foot of each plant; 
a very commodious and ufeful means of reference to the beginner. The monarch of 
Spain it will be eafily conceived mult have within his power the means of colle&ing, 
particularly from the vegetable reign, the molt precious cclle£tion; in whofe vaft ftates 
gave rife to this line of Piron, 

u The orb of day (hines evermore on Spain.” 

In fo great a diverfity of climates and foil, this immenfe monarchy mult produce 
every tree, fhrub, and plant which grows on the bofom of the earth. It is only with¬ 
in five-and-twenty years that the advantage which thefe poffeftions hold out has been put 
to profit. Galvez, upon his acccflion to the adtnimftration of the Indies, ordered all the 
officers in the civil employment in the colonics, the military, and the clergy to tranfport 
to Spain whatfoever belonging to the three kingdoms fhould be deemed worthy of atten¬ 
tion. Not a year paffes without producing the metropolis either fome new plants from 
Spanifti America or feed bulbs or flips which are reared in the botanic garden of Ma¬ 
drid. The young botanifls employed by the court in Mexico, Peru, and other parts, 
accompany their exports with a defeription of the plants, which they make upon the 
fpot of their growth ; the foil that fuits them, the kind of expofure which is mod fa¬ 
vourable to them, aud the care which they require. Following thefe inltru&ions the 
botanical profeflbrs and above all Don Cafimir Ortega entruft tile diminutive feed to 

its nurfe; and ftirrounded by their young care contemplate with delicious anxiety the 
different ftages of their growth as they trace the features by which they have been de- 
ferified. More than once have I attended their fitting’s as inftru&ive as they are amufing, 
in which nature is leen to prove here fubjection to regular laws, and her difpofition to 
make common to all mankind the advantages and pleafures with which Ihe has over- 
fpread the earth, at intervals which dagger the imagination. Oftentimes at thefe meet¬ 
ings queftions occur which are difficult of folution. Many a foreign plant demon- 
ftrates theinfufficiency of the claffes invented by our learned nun in Europe, and fome- 
times it is impolliblc to give a plant its place without afligning it an arbitrary one. 

What has been attempted with fuccels in plants, l have frequently plealed myfclf wi h. 
the fancy of having extended to the three kingdoms at one i'cope, by allotting all the 
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fpace which the botanical garden leaves vacant by the fide of the walk to a deftinarion 
certainly extraordinary in Europe, and which the monarch of Spain only could be ca¬ 
pable of carrying into effeft. 1 would have it divided into as many parts as this fovereign 
has principal colonies under his dominion; in thefe flioulcl be fettled a family of 
Peruvians, another of Mexicans, another from Calefbrnia, another from Paraguay,, 
from Cuba, from the Canaries, the Philippines, &c. All of them fhould preferve their 
peculiar drefs and manner of living, each 'fhould have built a Ample, habitation upon 
the model of that they had quitted} and cultivate the trees and plants brought from 
their own country; fo that furrounded by thefe pleafing illufions with greater reafon 
than the young Polanore of Bourganville they might flill fuppofe themfelves in their 
native foil. With what delight would the curious of Europe flock in crowds to behold 
this living cabinet of natural hiflofy; this cabinet unique in itfelf, in which the obje&a 
of his attention would themfelves be the Cicerone of the traveller. Here the Mexican 
would be f'een beneath the fhade of his fig-tree, lhaking it and gathering the precious 
in feds which colour our European garments; there the inhabitants of Giiatimala would 
cultivate his indigo ; and he of Paraguay the herb which conftitutes his principal riches 
the Peruvian, accompanied by the docile animal which partakes of his labours, feeds, 
and clothes him, would in concert with the Luconian endeavour to introduce the fame 
cultivation they had been accuftomed to at home. Thus the exulting inhabitant of the 
metropolis, without going from the capital, might pafs in review, as if delineated on a 
map, all the colonies to which-his fovereign gives laws. The imported colonift would 
become accuftomed to an exile, which every thing would concur to render agreeable; 
and his fellow citizens, feparated from him by immenfe feas, informed by him of the 
benevolence and magnificence of their common monarch, would form a higher idea of 
his power, pride themfelves upon being his fubjefts, become more attached to his 
government, and accuftom themfelves to fee in the Spaniards of the old world, their 
countrymen inftead bf their oppreffors; gently and pacifically effefting a revolu¬ 
tion which might prevent or at leaft retard the misfortune and danger of a fudden 
T reparation. 

Such a project may be confidered as romantic, yet the King of Spain has entered 
upon one of the fame kind, which proves his zeal for the advancement of the arts and 
fciences. Jn the ftreet of Alcala is a large building in which the king has eftablifhed a 
cabinet of natural hiftory, and which already contains one of the complete!! collodions 
in Europe in metals, minerals, marble, precious ftones, corals, madrepores, and 
marine plants. The claffes of fifties, or birds, and efpecially of quadrupeds, are yet 
very incomplete; but the meafures taken by government will in a little time make them 
as complete as poflible. 

The minifter in 17.82 received an ample contribution from Peru: this was half the 
rich colledion made during an eight years’ refidence in that country by Mr. Dombey, 
an able naturalift, whom the court of France, with the confent of that of Spain^had 
fent thither, and who brought back with him the fruits of his labor to Cadiz. On his 
arrival at this port he did not meet with that generous demeanour which is the boaft of 
Spain. Malevolence, jealous of his miifion,. excited aperfecution againft him which in¬ 
jured his health, already impaired, and feemed for a Ihort time to have even influenced 
his reafon. He was as it were a prifoner at Cadiz till he gave up to the commiflaries 
of government the moiety of his colledion, which he had conceived was exclufively in¬ 
tended for his country. Fortunately thefe commiflaries had lefs intelligence than ill will, 
and in the divifion which they made in the prefence of Dombey, the lot which they 
fixed upon was not the moft valuable of the two. He haftened, fhortly after his depar¬ 
ture. 
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ture, from a country which had treated him fo inhofpitably, and carried with him to France 
what he had been able to fave from the rapacity of this invidious people. He confided 
to one of our firft iiaturalifts, his friend Mr. L’Horitior, the care of clailing the rich re¬ 
mains of the collection, and making them known to the public. The health of Doin- 
bey never recovered from the fhock it received, either in Peru, or at Cadiz ; he died 
fome years ago in the flower of youth, exciting the regret of all the learned, and the 
tears of friendlhip *. He left feveral Spanilh naturalifts at Peru, whofe learned re- 
fcarches will greatly contribute to enrich the cabinet of natural hiltory at Madrid. 

The fame edifice that contains this cabinet, and which with the cuftom-houfe, built 
alfo by Charles III., conftitutes the principal ornament of the ftreet of Alcala, is the 
place of meeting for the academy of the fine arts {las nobles artes) ; a circumftance which 
produced the infeription on the building, a motto equally happy and juft: 

Carolus III. naturam et artem fub mo tetto in publicam utilitatem confociavit , 

anno MDCCLXXIV. 

The honour of inftituting this academy is, howevever, due to Philip V.; but Ferdinand 
VI. being particularly devoted to it gave it the name of his patron San Fernando ; and 
Charles III. by providing a comfortable refidence has made it much indebted to him. The 
Miniftcr for foreign affairs is |>refident, and every three years diftributes premiums to the 
young ftudents who have produced the bed pieces in fculpture or painting, and the belt 
defigns in architecture. But though there are fevcral members who have diftinguilhed 
themfelves in thefe three arts, it mull be confefted that their works of real excellence 
are yet but very few in number, and that the prizes given are rather to be looked upon- 
as encouragements than merited rewards. The Spanilh court, however, maintains at 
Rome fome young ftudents, who give the moft flattering hopes; and fome of the mem¬ 
bers of the academy are employed by it on engravings of a part of the numerous mafter- 
pieces which embellilh the different palaces. 

It is not only by forming artifts that the academy contributes to the progrefs of the 
arts in Spain, it is alfo the fupreme tribunal, to whole decifion the plans of all the facred 
and profane edifices erefted in the kingdom are to be fubmitted ; an inftitution which, 
in the end, mult eftablilh a good tafte upon the ruins of that barbarity which is but too 
vifiblc in moft of the edifices of former rimes, and of which traces ftill remain in fome 
of the gates, in the ancient fountains, and in moft of the churches in the capital; de¬ 
formed efforts of art, then in its infancy, which has taken more pains to bring forth 
monftrous productions, than would be neceffary at prefent to produce works of tran- 
feendent merit. Modern edifices already prove the revolution that has taken place under 
the houfe of Bourbon. Befides the new palace of Madrid, we may inftance the gates 
of Alcala and St. Vicente, the cuftom-houfe, and the poft-office: and particularly a, 
fuperb building by the fide of the Prado beyond the gardens of Buen Retiro began 
lefs than ten years ago. It is defigned for a mufeeuin to which the cabinet of natural 
hiftory is to be tranfported, and there feveral academies are to hold their fittings. 
The war interrupted the progrefs of the work for a time but on the return of peace it 
was refumed. This fine monument of architecture will be the moft fuperb of any 

* The two Spanilh botanids who accompanied Dombey Don Hypolito Chens, and Don Jofcph Paeon,. 
publilhcd a work in 1794.under the title of Flora Peruvieujis et Chilcnfts Prodromus, in which they give an ac¬ 
count of the fiate of botany in Spain. Four years after their Sy/tema vegelabilium Flora Peruviana et Chilcnjit. 
appeared; and in 1799 their large work in two volumes folio Flora Peruviana et Chiknfis which. 1 ms excited: 
the curiolity of the learned throughout Europe. 
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in the capital, and will add no ftnall portion of fame to the reputation of the architeft, 
Villanueva. 

At Madrid, however, there are few handfome buildings, it is in general well laid out: 
the ftreets, although not in a dircd line, are for the mod part wide, and tolerably 
draight, it is three leagues and a half in circumference and about three quarters of a 
league broad at its wideft part. The infrequency of rain, and the vigilance of the 
mo.lern police, make it one of the cleaned cities in Europe. But except the Prado 
and its avenues, the city has no elegance to boad. The famous Plaza Mayor , which 
the Spaniards take fo much pleafure in extolling, has nothing in it which jullifies their 
partiality ; it is quadrangular, but at the fame time irregular, furrounded by buildings 
of five and fix dories, fufficiently uniform, but without ornament, under which are 
long arcades. It is illuminated on public occafions, and then it really has an agreeable 
appearance. The auto da jes were formerly celebrated in this fquare, with all their ter¬ 
rible apparatus. It is dill the theatre of thofe bull-fights which are called at the royal feafts 
fildar reales. The hotel de ville, or tovvn-houfe, is in this fquare, in which the hifto- 
rical academies holds its affemblies, and in which is its library, its mufteum, its manu- 
feripts, and its medals. Here alfo is the market for eatables and merchandize of every 
defeription. This concurrence of circumdances has made it the mod remarkable pub¬ 
lic place in the Capital, and has given it a reputation which, at the time it was fird built, 
was perhaps delervcd, but which mud have vanilhed fince archite&ure has improved in 
Europe, and produced forty fquares preferable to the Plaza Mayor. 

It was much disfigured by the fire which reduced to adies l'cven years ago almod the 
whole of one of its fides. What tends to take off from its appearance, is a number of dalls 
which prevent one from eroding in every dire&ion. It is nevertheless that quarter which 
gives the mod favourable idea of the population of Madrid ; and if we judge of it by 
the concourfe of people upon it at all times of the day, and in the adjacent dreets as 
far as, and including La Pucrta del So), a dreet which is the refort of the newfmongers, 
one fliall be led to imagine there mud be a miflake in the enumeration of its inhabitants, 
taken at no more than 155,672 of refideiitiarius according to the cenfus of 1787. Ac¬ 
cording toThotnasLapcz, who wrote in 1797, Madrid contains 7100 houfes,77 churches, 
44 convents of friars, 31 of nuns, and 130,980 inhabitants, exclufive of the garrifon, 
the hofpital and the foundlings, the addition of which three clafies of inhabitants will 
raife the population to nearly the amount of the cenfus taken in 1787. Government 
has publilhed a new cenfus of Spain made in 1797, and which the official gazette an¬ 
nounces as more exa£t than that of 1787 taken under the direction of Count Florida 
Blanca, with the principal refults of which I dull prelent the reader *. 


Chap. IX. — Population of Spain.—Principal Churches of Madrid.—Painters, Engravers. 

. — the Prejs.—Religious Foundations. 

• . 

IN 1768 the Spaniffi government made a cenfus of the people, which it had reafon 
to look upon as defective’; in the fird place, on account of the want of care in taking 
it, but principally becaufe it was imagined that it had for obje&the impofition of a new 

* I am hitherto ignorant of the refult of the cenfus of 1797. The population of Spain will however 
hereafter he known as well as that of any other country of Europe. The reftors of pai iflies having been 
inftrudkcl to forward to government a monthly lilt of the deaths, births, and marriages within their different 
pavifhes, beginning with the prefent century. 


tax 
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tax on houfes, which engaged a many to deceive the commiffioners by falfe declarations; 
this firft enumeration, therefore, produced for amount no more than 9,159,999 per- 
fons, whereas that of 1787, made with more rigour on the one part, and given with lefs 
apprehenfion on the other, gave a total of 10,268,150, the difference is an increafe of 
1,108,151. 

The feverityof government brought to light dill greater deceptions. In 1787 there 
were found to be fewer than there were in 1768 : 

Of nuns and friars - - 11,044 

Ecclefiaftics, and perfons belonging to the clergy - 17,213 

Perfons attached to different monadic inditutions, and to 
1 he crufade . - 6,829 

Hidalgos, or noblemen - - 242,205 

Making a total of - 277,291 perfons, 

who by pretending to titles, or by making falfe declarations, became ranked among the 
privileged clafs, and were thereby exempt from perfonal charges. 

In 1768 the cenfus was taken by diocefes, in 1787 by the means of the intendants of 


provinces. The annexed table will make the different refults appear 

more clear: 

O 

Refult of the cenfus of 

1768 


of 1787 

U 

<u 

C unmarried males, or widowers 


2,809,069 


3,162,007 

G 

< unmarried females, or widows 

* 

2,911,858 


3,215,482 

G 

D 

'Z 

C married men and women 


3 > 439,072 


3,891,661 


Total 

m 

9 ** 59.999 


10,269,150 


( cities, towns, and villages 

« 

• 16,427 


18,716 


parifhes 

m * • 

18,106 


18,972 


bcneficed clergy, vicars, &c. 

m 

51,048 


42,707 


convents for men 

m 

2,004 


2,019 


... women 

m 

1,026 


1,048 

O 

monks 

m 

55*453 


57 , 5*5 

<D 

r\ 

nuns 

m 

27,665 


24,559 

a 

perfons attached to the clergy 

m 

25,248 


16,376 

& 

fyndics of religious orders 

m 

8,552 


4,127 


perfons fubjeft to the military tribunal 

m 

89*193 


77,884 


perfons penfioned by the King 

m 

27*577 


3 6 *465 


-dependant on the Crufade 

• 

4,248 


1,884 


—■. .: — Inquifition 

m 

2,645 


2,705 


L hidalgos, or noblemen 


722,794 


480,589 


By means of this cenfus, the proportion which the number of the different profefllons 
bore to each other was known. They were 

145 cities, (ciudades,) 

4,571, towns, (villas,) 

12,732 villages, 

907,197 hufbandmen, 

964,571 journeymen,. 


370,98^ 
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270,989 tradefmen and artifans, 

280,092 fervants, 

50,994 ftudents, 

39,750 manufacturers. 

The population of the different provinces was at the fame time afcertained, and what 
was only fufpc&ed before became apparent; that is, that the refources.whicli the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the fea affords, added to the quality of the food, which it produces, where 
the foil is fruitful, are fufficient in themfelves to counterbalance the evils of a bad ad- 
miniflration ; fince Galicia, the clergy in which poflefs .more than half the lands, not- 
withflanding it be dcflitute of canals and navigable rivers, and poflefs fcarce any roads ; 
notwithftanding its whole reliance be on its manufactories of linen, its trade, and its 
fifhery ; yet bleft with a foil capable of receiving every fpecies of culture, fituated fo 
as to have the fca on its two fides, and free from that devaftating fcourge the Mejia, 
Galicia is beyond companion the bell populated province in Spain, although it be far 
from having an equal extent with others. In 1787 it contained 1,345,803 inhabitants, 
while Catalonia, far more indultrious, and of nearly double the furface, conipriftd but 
81 ,412, Arragon but 62 3,308, and Eftreniadura, one fourth part larger than Galicia, 
no more than 417,000 perfons. 

To return to Madrid ; as to its population, it has ordinarily from 6 to 10,000 men 
in garrifon, is the rendezvous for petitioners from all parts of Spain and the Indies, as 
well as of a great number of Grangers ; hence it may not be confidercd an exaggera¬ 
tion to compute its inhabitants at-i 80,000. 

Its facred edifices have nothing in them very remarkable, although the Abbe Pons has 
devoted a volume to the defeription of them ; fevcral, however, contain highly valuable 
collections of pictures, which may be feen with admiration even after the paintings of the 
F.t'curial, and the new palace. The ftnall church of St. Pafqual, upon the Prado, within 
its narrow and dirty walls contains two Titian’s, fcveral paintings by Spagnoletto,.oncof 
the belt of Bafifano, two by Guerchin, &c. • The church of St. Ifabella has alfo fome 
mafler-pieces of Spagnoletto, particularly the aflumption of the chief altar, a capital 
piece which has been engraved ; but no church at Madrid has a larger or better collec¬ 
tion than that of the barefoot Carmelites, in the ftreet of Alcala. How frequently have 
I been to the large veftry of thefe monks, w ho are the moft opulent in Madrid, to reckon, 
admire, and envy tivafures fo ill appreciated, and fo badly placed ; numerous paintings 
of Spaniards, lo little but fo much deferving of being known, fuch as Zurbaran, Ze- 
rixo, &c.; others by Spagnoletto, Murillo, Giordano ; Charles V. haranguing his army, 
by Titian ; a Lord’s l'upper, by Vandyck ; many by Rembrandt, particularly a Tobit, 
feated and penfivc, in which the only light of the piece proceeds from a dull fire to 
which he is turned. Excepting on account of their paintings, thefe three churches 
poflefs little claim to notice. Bad tafle reigns througriout them, as is the cafe in almoft 
all the’religiouS edifices of Madrid. The church of St. Ifidoro alone, which heretofore 
belonged to the Jefuits, has a portal which is hand fome, although not exempt from 
faults. Its interior is not deflituteof beauty, and, among other paintings rather com¬ 
mon, it contains a large one by Menfy, and adoration by Titian. 

There is another church much more modern, which, on account of its tnafs, has a 
venerable appearance, and has fome valuable paintings : it is that of St. Sa/cjas, or the 
vifitation, founded by Ferdinand VI. and the Queen Barbara his wife. The allies of this 
royal pair repofe here, under two pompous maufoleums. On that of the King, an iu- 
feription in Latin, which appeared to me a model of the lapidary flyle j the Spaniards 

12 themfelves 
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themfelves have expreffed their difapprobation of the whole edifice by thefe words: 
Barbara reyna, barbaro gufto ; barbara obra ; a play upon words which has effeft but 
in the Spanifh language, in which the expreflion barbara’is equally applied to the name 
of the foundrefs, to the bad tafte of the edifice, and to the enormous lutn it cofl in 
building. It has, however, one laudable appendage, a certain number of young ladies 
are there educated at the King’s expence; it forms a part of the feminary for the nobi¬ 
lity, a kind of military fchool which has been for fome time back under the dire&ion 
of Don Jorge Juan. 

And laftly the convent of St. Francis has been fome years building at an immenfc ex¬ 
pence, and there were hopes that it would become one of the fineft productions of ar¬ 
chitecture in the capital. It is lately finifhed, and is rather a foil'd than an elegant edi¬ 
fice. The church, in the form of a rotunda, ornamented wiih pillars, is ye. a ftriking 
objed at firft fight: the beft matters in Spain were employed on paintings for its altars, 
for the mod part the pupils of Mengs; M. Maella and M. Bayeux, otherwife called El Ar- 
ragones, for example, who, by their tafte and colouring, in fome manner recompenfe the 
Spaniards for the lofs of that great painter. The other co-operators were Don Antonio Vc~ 
lafquez , Don Andres de la Calleja, Don Jofeph Cajlillio, Don Gregorio Ferro, who excels in 
copying the beft paintings of the mod efteemed artifts ; Don Francifco de Goye * merits 
alfo by his talents an honourable mention ; he pourtrays in a pleafing ftile the manners, 
cufloms, and games of his'eountry; neither muft Carnicero be omitted in the lift, a copyift 
in miniature, poffeffed of much tafte, and who faithfully imitates the mafter-pieces with 
which the King furnifhes' his fmaller apartments. Nor need the genius of defign dif- 
dain the names of Don Ventura Rodriguez, de Villenueva , d'Arnul, a Frenchman by birth, 
and Don Francifco Sabattini t, an Italian, diredor of the King’s buildings; all of them 
eminent as architects. 

In the art of engraving, they have feveral who excel; Don Salvador Carmona, mar¬ 
ried to the daughter of Mengs, who has in part inherited the fine pencil of her father, 
is defervedly to be placed at their head. Mr. Carmona is advantageoufly known itt 
France by feveral prizes gained in the academy of painting. Were we to criticife with 
acumen, it might be obferved, that his talents too little, or at lead too late encouraged, 
have not produced altogether what they at firft promifed. Several other engravers, Mef- 
fieurs Ferro, Muntancr, Fabrcgat, Ballejler , and efpecially M. Selma, have, by happy 
efforts, proved that their art ftill makes fome progress in Spain. 

The academy of the Spanifh language, which in the year 178c gave an elegant edition 
of Don Quixote, in four volumes, quarto, enriched it with the embellifhnients of the 
engraver. But the engravings, for the moft part not above mediocrity, do not anfwer to 
the merit of the edition, equally admirable for the quality of the ink, the beauty of the 
paper, the clearnefs of the character, and defervedly ranked with the fineft productions 
of this kind in any other nation. It is of itfclf fufficient to give celebrity to the profs of 
Ibarra; it is truly a national work, by which the Spaniards have refuted the charge of 
the arts with them being yet in their infancy. The ink is a compofition made by Ibarra 
himfelf, to whom our printers hare frequently applied in vain for the fxret; the charac¬ 
ters were cut by a Catalan, the paper was manufactured in Catalonia, the learned preface 
and the anlyfis of Don Quixote, placed at the beginning of the work, are written by a 

* Goye excels alfo in portrait painting, as well as /Iciene and FJlare. In hillorical painting Don Frtm- 
eifeo Rutmt juflifies the hopes formed of him by the paintings which five-and-twenty years ago he fent from 
Rome to the academy of the fine arts at Madrid. , 

t He, at the fame time, was chief of the Corps de Genie ; he died late 1 y, and has been fucceeded in this 
Litter appointment by Don jofeph de Urrulia, the general who laft commanded the army in Catalonia, 

vol. v. 3 0 member 
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member of the academy of the Caffilian language, Don Jofeph de Guevaru \ the binding 
even, although inferior to the reft, fulBciently demonftrates that the Spaniards are by no 
means behindhand in any thing which relates to typography. 

This is not the only proof they have given of their ability. Every connoifleur is ac¬ 
quainted with, prefers to the editions of Balkerville and Barbou, and reckons equal 
to the works of Didot, the Sallufl, which the Infant Don Gabriel has tranflated into his 
own language ; and fome other works from the prefles of Ibarra at Madrid, and from thofe 
of Benedict Montfort at Valencia, fuch as Mariana, Solis, Garcilafo, the poem on mufic, 
El Parnajfo Ffpagnol , by SeJano ; and, above all, the mailer-piece of Benedict Montfort,. 
that learned work of Bayer, the preceptor of the Infant Don Gabriel; entitled De Num- 
mis Hebrceo-Samaritcmk, 2 volumes, in folio. 

Latterly the Spanilli artifts have been employed in multiplying, by the means of the 
graver, the portraits of a fcore of illultrious perfons, kings, generals, famous writers, &c. 
aqd many grandees of Spain, who have galleries of paintings which were loll to the 
world, and to the arts, have had engravings taken from them. 

But if the pleafing arts be cultivated at Madrid, the molt ufeful of all, that of benefi¬ 
cence, is not negledted. Charitable foundations, worthy models for every nation, are 
found in that city j among thofe two brotherhoods, whole funds are confecrated to the 
relief of mifery; a public pawn lhop, at which money is lent to the neceflitous, and 
which in the period between 1724 and 1794 (72 years,) had advanced 111 millionsof 
rials; a receptacle for orphans, and, above all, three hofpials which annually receive 
from nineteen to twenty thoufand patients *. The principal hofpital near to, but on the 
outfide of the Atocha gate has been lately rebuilt. It is a large edifice,, which by no 
means difgraces the walk leading from this gate to the canal of Aranjuez, and which 
the Spaniards have eftimated rather too highly in honouring with the name of Las 
Delicias. 


Chap. X. — Other Academies.—Fate of the new Encyclopedia in Spain.—Apology and 

literary Title of the Spaniards. 

THE Academy of the Fine Arts is not by many the only one that Madrid contains. It 
may even be faid, if the number of literary inllitutions were the nieafure pf progrefs in 
fciences, this capital ought to be confidered one of the moft enlightened and learned in 
Europe. There is an Academy of Phyfic; an economical fociety of the Friends of their 
Country, to which is ..nnexed a ( Junta de Signoras ,) a junto of ladies impreffed with de¬ 
fire of ligtiaiizing their aifeclion towards the public good, ami fome other infignificant 
juntos, as little worthy of notice for their .itles, as for the advantage derived from them, 
and whole exigence ferves only to Ihew, that a patriotic zeal has infufed itfelf latterly 
into the minds of people of all claffes ; one of Spanijh and general law ; one of theo¬ 
retical and fralliraljurifprudence ; one of the canons of the church ; one of civil, canoni¬ 
cal, and patriotic law the Latin Academy of Madrid, See. See. But the only ones de- 
ferving of particular mention are, 1. The Academy of the Spanijh Language, rounded by 
Philip V., and which the French Academy has conftantly looked upon as its filler. On 
tne appearance of the very firft edition of its Dictionary, it was allowed by the moft emi¬ 
nent grammarians to be the completed work of the kind which ever appeared in any 

* The general hcfpital, which is for men, in the com fe of the year 1801, admitted 14,254 perfons. The 
hofpital De la Pajpcn, (for women) 5,297} and that of Sant Juan dt Diet, for both fexes, 3,271 ; total 
22,809 perfons. 

language- 
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language. The Academy has inftru&ed its Librarian, the Abbot Marillo, to condcnfc 
it into a Angle volume for common ufe. 

This Academy is compofed of twenty-four ordinary members; but the number of 
fupernumeraries is not limited ; the prefident is a grandee of Spain. The prefent is the 
Marquis dc Santa Cruz, the governor is the Prince of Afturias. But few examples, 
however, tend to Ihew that it confiders itfelf honoured by the admillion of nobility. 
The Spaniards do not require a revolution to teach them that high birth fhould not be a 
fubditute for perfonal merit. As well as other nations, Spain has its unqualified perfons, 
perhaps in greater number, but fuch are kept in their due ftations, that is to fay, are un¬ 
regarded. a. The Academy of ll'tjhry was founded and endowed by Philip V. in 1738, 
its tirft prefident was Don Augujiin Montiano, a diltinguifhed literary character but little 
known out of Spain ; its prefent director is the Count de Campomanes *, who, by the 
rank he holds in the magiftracy, as well as by his great erudition and virtues, is one of 
the molt diltinguifhed nobleman of modern Spain. He was ever one of the moil at¬ 
tentive members of this academy, even at. times when his various occupations left him 
the lead leifure for application. 

The Spaniards have always been greatly partial to the ftudy of their own hiftory ; it 
fcarcely contains a city which does not poffefs its individual hiltory or a chronicle. Of 
late they have reprinted their beft hiftorians, and within thefe twenty years have pub- 
lifhed editions of l'everal authors; among others, for the firft time, feveral works of Se¬ 
pulveda, particularly that entitled De rebus geflis Caroli V. It has for thefe five-and- 
twenty years been employed on a talk equally interefting and arduous, that of publifh- 
ing all the ancient chronicles relative to the hiftory of Caflile. Several of thefe works 
had never been printed ; all are enriched with notes and commentaries, which at once 
prove the found criticifm and the erudition of their authors, the chief of which are Don 
1' rancifco de Cerda, Don Miquel Florez, Don Eugenio de Laguno, and feveral other 
members of the Academy of Hiftory. 

1 he academy contains one of the mod valuable collections of which a literary focicty 
can boaft. 1 his is all the diplomas, charters, and other documents given, fince the ear* 
licit period of the monarchy, to every city, borough, community, church, chapel, &c. 
in Spain ; the whole collected with the greateft care, arranged in chronological order, 
and confequently adapted to furnifh every branch of the Spanifh hiftory with the moft 
abundant fource of authentic materials. It is in this immeni’e repertory that the acade¬ 
micians have collected the elements of a work which is recently publifhed, and which 
has already run through feveral editions, A Geographic Didionary of Spain ; it has had 
fome confiderable additions made to it, the lad volnme of which appeared in June 
1796. Others, among which are the librarians tnunfrlves, have undertaken to give to 
the public a catalogue of the Greek manui rr,,ts in the library of Madrid. One of the 
moft learned among them, Don Juan Iriarte, died >n 1776, leaving behind him three 
nephews of diftinguilhed abilities} ©ne of them, Don 'Thomas , died a rew years ago a 
great literary character } a fecond, Don Domingo, after figning the peace A Bafie, went 
ambafiador to France, where he died much regretted, as well by his country as by the 
friends he had acquired among the French ; the eldeft, Don Bernardo, is Itill living 
and divides his time between the arts and his duties in adminiftration. 

* c'Ji ^ OT k* me ?t arB re % ne d all fuch fituations as require application, and, a member of the 
council of date, peaceably enjoys the eltcem which Ire has fo well merited j kis country, to which he was an " 
honour, a3 well on account of his vigues as his talent, was for a long time much indebted to him t fo that 
he became juftly entitled to fpend in quiet the remainder ,of a life fo well employed. 
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To Father Florez, a monk, Spain is alfo indebted for feveral volumes of ecclefiafticat 
hiftory, which in his hands was, in truth, only an irregular compilation, but it has ac* 
quired a more pleafing form under the management of his continuator. Father Rilco. 

Several other writers, well acquainted with what relates to their country, are em¬ 
ployed in giving a claar hiftory of it, and inftru&ing their fellow-citizens in matters of 
policy, and the fcience of government. They have naturalized in their language fuch 
French and Englifh works as the Spanifh orthodoxy would permit; not only thofe, for 
inftance, which treat of trades and arts, but alfo works of literature and phiiofophy. It 
is twenty years fince they began the tranflation of the works of Linnaeus, and the natural 
hiftory of M. de Buffon. At prefent their literary chara&ers are more than ever given 
to tranflations, but fhew a deficiency of judgment in the choice of their fubje&s. While 
they feleCt Qlarijfa Harlowe , they adopt at the fame time our moft infipid romances; 
they place befide the Philofophical Efftays of Maupertuis, the works of Bernardin de 
St. Pierre and Condillac , our moft infipid books on afcetics. They have even attempted 
to make the Spaniards acquainted with th'e Philofophical Hiftory of the Abbot -Reynal ; a 
work which gave rife to fo much indignation in the Spanifh government, that I have 
more than once been witnefs*to the minifter for the Indies, Galvez, entering into a pa- 
roxyfm of rage at the bare mention of the author j looking upon fuch as attempted to 
introduce in a contraband manner the copies of this work into the Spanifh Settlements, 
in America as guilty of treafon. The Duke d’Almodovar one of the grandees of 
Spain who cultivates letters, (few are the number of his rank that do,) has given lefs a 
tranflation of it than an extraft, in which he has taken pains to omit whatever might 
be obnoxious to fuperftitioU and defpotifin, rectifying at the fame time a number of 
errors relative to the Spanifh colonies into which the abbot had fallen. A fhort time 
before, the Diftionairc Encyclopidique was undertaken, to be tranflated by fubfcription ; 
and the world was not a little furprifed to fee the name ofriie grand inquifitor at the 
head of the lift of fubfcribers. Towards the clofe of my firft refidence in Spam, there 
was a very numerous lift of fubfcribers for the New Encyclopedic , with the fubjeCts claffed 
under diftinCt heads j but a Frenchman, writer of the article Spain in the feCtion on 
geography, wantonly vilified a whole nation, which its weight in the balance of'Europe, 
and its intimate connexion with our own, ought to have made refpeCted. The Spanifh 
government refented this infult, and the French court determining to redrefs its com¬ 
plaints, the author, cenfor, and printer were feverely reprimanded; and the publication 
•of the New Encyclopedic was fufpended in Spain by order of the court. The Spanifh, 
minifter, however, though offended^ was not defirousof excluding knowledge, and foon 
afterward revoked the fufpenfion, at the fame time he took meafures to erafe the errors, 
and inveCtives from a work of which he knew the merit, and fubje&ed the numbers 
before they were diflributed to the fubfcribers to the examination of the council of Caf- 
tile. The council in confequence nominated a committee for examining the books as 
they appeared ; a ceremony which greatly retarded the work in the firft inftance, and 
the commiffaries not having either leifure, inclination, or the requifite intelligence for 
fuch a tafk, three hundred fubfcribers long awaited their decifions in vain. The matter 
became worfe when the holy office, following the fuggeftions of intrigue, even more 
pertinacioufly than thpfe of religious zeal, produced new obftacles to the delivery of the 
parts; firft, by forbidding the agent whom Panckoucke had fent to Madrid receiving 
any new fubfcriptions; afterwards, by extracting an engagement from him to deliver 

* In the reign of Peter III. he was the reprefentative of Spain at the court of Ruflia, afterwards went 
ambaflador to Portugal, and Jaflly to England, where he continued in that capacity up to the period of Spain 
taking part in the American war; lie died lately. * 
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no further copies; Mid, laffly, by feizing on all they found in his poffeffion. The ruin 
of this citizen, and a consequent' pecuniary injury of confiderable magnitude to 
Panckoucke, were the refult of thefe violent meafurcs. The ftormy times during the 
revolution, and the war engendered by them, have prevented the injured parties from 
obtaining a reparation for their Ioffes. Peace now happily reflored allows the hope of 
retribution. 

Throughout this matter the Spanilh government has to reproach itfelf on more than 
one account. Was it neceffary that it ihould interfere in a matter entirely of a literary 
nature, and take offence at the inculpations of ignorance ? Is the fame, the honour of a 
nation at all compromifed by the infulated affertions of an obfcure individual ? By dis¬ 
playing authority in Similar cafes, calumny, So far from bring refuted, obtains additional 
force, or at lead additional publicity. Spain fhould have left to her learned men, to her 
writers,-the talk of demonftrating to the world that fhe was not fo deflitute of intelli¬ 
gence, not fo barren of titles to the efteem and gratitude of Europe, as Maffon de Mer- 
villiers had affirmed. Thus it is that a great nation fhews its vengeance. Such an ex¬ 
ample has long been held to view by the Englifh and French. Not only do they them- 
felves even in the time of peace treat each other with -Severity, Grangers as well are fre¬ 
quent in lavifhiilg on them the moft bitter railing and invedive. Their governments,., 
however, have never felt difpofed to make affairs of Gate of thefe national animoflties. 
A noble pride, the convi&ion to the mind of inherent worth fhould be fufficient to make 
every one impenetrable to Similar attacks ; and furely the Spanifh temperament is of a. 
nature to be fafe behind this rampart. It was not requifite for their court to appoint 
defenders. The Abbot Cavanilies *, who had heen at Paris for feveral years, fponta* 
neoufly undertook the defence of his country againG the fhafts of this imprudent jour- 
naliG; but his countrymen themfelves detennined that through excefs of zeal he had 
overfhot the mark. He was Gill more prodigal of praife than his antagoniG had been 
of reproach. The one allowed nothing, the other laid claim to every merit; fo that 
to fuftain his affertions, he was obliged to cite a long, catalogue of learned men and ar- 
tiGs, the major part of which were unknown even to the Spaniards themfelves. 

Another apologiG has more recently afcended the Gage to defend his country, not 
with lefs warmth, but in a more fpecious manner, and has fent me his mahufcript. 

In this he takes a view of the different branches of fcience and literature, and proves 
that Spaniards are ignorant of none. Above all he particularly vaunts of their military 
ikill. The works of the Marquis de Santa Cruz t, fays he, are they not tranflated into 
all languages ? Do not Frencnmen themfelves quote the treatifes on artillery of Louis 
Collado and Chriftopher Lechuga ? 

The enquiry of Maffon de Mervilliers, What does Europe owe to Spain for two centuries 
jrafi, nay porfour,for thefe thoufandyears ? enrages beyond meafure my anonymous cor- 
refpondenN And thus he anfwers him: “ Has he then forgot ? No, he never can have 
known, this ignorant Frenchman! He never can have known how Ferdinand the catholic 
drove the Saracens from Grenada; that lfabella patronized the difcovery of the New 
World j that Charles V. triumphed at Pavia, while Magellan was penetrating the Straits 

* This is the fame perfon who is favourably known to the world of late by fome eftimable works on 
botany. 

t For a fpccimen of the generalfhip of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, fee the account of an expedition to the 
if!andt of Tercet a, under the command of the Commander De ChaJie, which forms a part of this work With a 
thoufand Frenchmen he made head during a whole day againit thirty thoufand men under the Marquis, 
and actually difpofiefled them at lad of a poll they -contended for, and maintained it the whole ol the i’uc- 
cecding night.— Tranjlaion 
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which bear his name, and taking obfervation of the coafts, the rivers, and parts of 
South America ? that Cano, firft of all, made the tour of the world, and certified its 
figure and extent ? that Cortez, in Mexico; that Pizarro, in Peru, fought, conquered, 
and fccured to Europe the valuable productions of both Americas ; that the domeftic 
animals which fo prolificly abound in thofe regions were carried there by Spaniards; 
that they introduced there the ufe of iron, and taught all thofe branches ofinduftry of 
which the prefent colonifls reap the benefit; that they analyzed th.e productions of 
thofe countries; they eftabliflied the culture of fugar, fource of fitch advantage to French 
and Englifh commerce; they extended that of cocoa, of indigo, of cochineal, of tobac¬ 
co, of cotton, and proved the value of bark, of balfams, farfapdrilla, and a multitude of 
other falutiferous productions of nature ? 

“ In the middle of the fixteenth century, when fome triumphed at Lepanto under 
Don John of Auftria and Bazara, others penetrated to the Philippines; while thefe 
coafted along the fhores of California, certifying it to be a peninfula, and difeovered 
New Mexico, thofe again were traverfing the vaft extent of South America. 

“ They caufed their religion, their manners, and their language to be adopted by 
millions of inhabitants, and made them agriculturifts, artifans, and foldiers, patriotically 
identifying them with the metropolitan country; while the other nations of Europe 
taught the Indians what they difeovered, the baneful ufe of arms and ftrong liquors, 
eftablifhing no other than a paltry traffic for fkins ; and fitted them by their leffons, and 
by their example, to become like themfelves perfidious. 

“ Compare with the ftate of thefe Spanifh colonies, the objeCl of fo much declama¬ 
tion, the miferable fituation of Cayenne; that of Louifiana alfo, (notwithftanding the 
monftrous conceptions of the French,) at the time of its ceffion to Spain. And (hall 
the Englifh-be quoted as a model for us ? Have they, in their ufurpations on the fhores 
of Campeachy and Honduras, done aught towards civilizing the inhabitants ? Have 
they at all increafed their happinefs ? No ; they have fcattered them abroad, funk in' 
barbarity, and (hewn them no other .example than that of piracy and fmuggling. And 
further, although at prefent Surinam has attained a certain degree of profperity under 
the management of the Dutch, how (lands the reft of Dutch Guiana ? , 

** Neverthelefs, thefe are the mod induftrious, the moll powerful, the moft commer¬ 
cial nations of Europe: behold their atchievements for the welfare of the two continents! 
Thefe Englifh, thefe French, thefe Dutchmen, had they a greater right than we to 
the colonies which they fubje&ed ? and how have they treated them ? Where are the 
Caribs of their Antilles ? Have they been more difinterefted, more humane than 
Spaniards ? Are they not highly fortunate in profiting by the fucceffes of the brutal 
Buccaneers ? What cruelties have they not been guilty of in the Eaft Indies, in order 
to fecure to themfelves, not only the trade and induftry of its inhabitants, but even their 
perfons, which they have enflaved ? Neither are thefe adventurers, whom a nation dif- 
avows, that are guilty of fuch horrible ads. No ; they are traced by the finger of the 
moft able politicians, in the moft enlightened age, and in the country of Milton, of New¬ 
ton, of Montefquieu, and of Dalembert.” 

Thus it is the anonymous writer anfwers the charges of Maflbn Mervelliers, and the 
numerous declamators who fpake by his mouth. But what do thefe recriminations 
fhew ? Go they farther than to demonftrate, that not any of the modern nations can 
throw the firft (tone, where the charge is the crookednefs of policy, or the fhameful 
abufe of power ? They certainly decide nothing in favour of Spain as to her progrefs 
in civilization, in fcience, or in letters. The Abbot Cavanilles enters the lifts to com¬ 
bat the charge of deficiency in thefe. Has he proved vi&orious ? 

5 Two 
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Two other Spaniards have lately run over the fame courfe, which they have made 
by much longer than the matter would feem to furriifh ground to. LampiUas has con¬ 
federated fix volumes to the enumeration of the treafuries of modern Spanilh literature ; 
and Don iuan Sempere has publiflied, in fix volumes in odhvo, a work entitled, Sped- 
men of a Spanijh Library of the bcfl Writers in the time of Charles HI. Would nor one 
conceive, on hearing the titles of thefe two books, that the Spanilh nation was va% 
fertile in great writers; the molt learned, the molt enlightened, among all the Hates of 
Europe ? The truth is, in this inltance, met with, where in difeuflions it is ufually 
found, between the exaggerated inculpations of the French author, and the vain and 
pompous a (Tertians of his antagonifts. Doubtlefs there are in Spain more learned men 
who modeftly cultivate the fciences ; more men of erudition who are thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the hi (lory and jurifprudence of their country ; more diftinguiflied men 
of letters, and a greater number of poets, poffeffed of energy, and a fertile and brilliant 
imagination, than is generally imagined ; but, according to the Spaniauls themfelves, 
the prefent ftate of letters and the fciences are far from what they were in the times of 
Mendoza, Ambrofe Morales , Herrera , Saavedra, Quevedo, Garcilafo, Calderon, Lopes de 
Vera Villegas , Cervantes , Marina, Sepulveda , Solis, he. The Spanifh univerfities can 
no longer boaft the reputation they formerly poffeffed ; induftry and population are 
much inferior to what they were under Ferdinand the Catholic, and his two fucceflors. 

The three laft monarchs have been zealoufly and fuccefsfully employed in endeavouring 
to revive thofe happier times; but frequent wars, the dii'order of the finances, and other 
more aftive caufes, have allowed of but feeble encouragement, and produced but a tardy 
progrefs. Knowledge, however, is much more diffufedthan it was fifty years ago ; the 
reign of Charles III. produced diftinguiflied perfons in various branches of the fciences 
and literature: fuch as Father Feijoo, known from his Theatro Critico , in which he has 
begun to familiarize the Spaniards with a juft mode of. thinking, and to bring them to 
hazard the bold flights of philofophy. 

Father Sarmiento, author of feveral good critical works. 

Bon Jorge Juan, a (kilful mathematician, and particularly well verfedin (hip-building. 

Don Juan Triarie, famous for feveral literary works, which do honour to his learning 
and his tafte : thefe four died about five-and-twenty years ago. 

And among thofe which Spain has loft more recently : 

Father IJla , a Jefuit, author of feveral pieces full of wit and philofophy, among which 
his Fray Gerundio will long be celetfhated; in this he has (hewn himfelf among bad 
preachers what Cervantes formerly was to knights errant. 

Don Francifco Perez Bayer, governor of the Infant Don Gabriel, has enriched litera¬ 
ture with many works replete with erudition ; befides thefe, many poets, who, if they 
have not poffeffed the (trength, and fecundity of their predeceffors, have yet evinced a 
tafte to which they were ftrangers ; fuch as Cadahalfo, La Huerta , Don Thomas Triartc , 
known abroad as the author of a celebrated poem on mufic, and fome entertaining fables. 

Among the living, the Count de Campomanes deferves particular mention as a learned 
hiftorian, a well informed lawyer, and one of the firft among the Spaniards, who by his 
writings has awakened the attention of his countrymen to the means of refufeitating 
induftry. 

Cardinal Lerenzano, formerly Archbifhop of Toledo # , a prelate as enlightened as 
beneficent. 

1 he 

• He is no longer fuch. Towards the end of the reign of Pius VI. lie was delegated to this pontif, in 
older to conl'ole him undei his misfortunes, as a public teftimony of the lively intcreft which his Catholic 

M.ij>-lty 
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The Chevalier Azara, fo well known to all thofe whom an attachment to the fine art* 
entices to Rome ; the elegant editor of the works of Mengs, whofe friend he had been, 
and who has lately given a mod excellent tranilation, in four volumes, of the life of 
Cicero by Middleton, ornamented with a preface, and fome engravings from his cabinet 
of antiques. 

Don Jofeph Guevara, Don - Murillo, Don Francifo Cerda , and feveral other learned 

■men, who well deferve to be better known. 

Don Eugenio Izquierdo, a naturalift, highly efteemed by our learned characters; aJid 
who at prefent is the direftor of the cabinet of natural hiltory. 

Don Cafimir Ortega, botanift, member of the Royal Society of London. 

Don Antonio Jofeph Cavanilles, another botanift, better known abroad than the pre¬ 
ceding j who publiflied in 1791 a firft volume, and in 1794 the third of a'work entitled, 
leones ct Defcriptiones Plantarum qua, aut fponte in Hifpaniam crefcunt, aut in Hortis hofpi- 
tantur ; in which are deferibed and delineated one hundred and thirty.fix plants of the 
botanic garden, fifty-fix of the kingdom of Valentia, and a great number of the vicinity 
■of Madrid. 

Some comic and tragic poets, of whom we fhall fpeak in our defeription of the theatre 5 
and a number of authors of light poetical pieces. 

Literature is generally much more cultivated in Spain, particularly of late, than what 
is commonly imagined. Although not yet releafed entirely from their fhackles, they 
are not without means of learning what pafies in their own country as well as abroad. 
At the beginning of our Revolution, and even during the war, they were very anxious 
to obtain our newfpapers, and in. fpite of all interdict obtained them. They them- 
.felves poflefs fome periodical works. 

Befides the court gazette, publifhed twice a week, in which a very fuccinft account 
is given of all new works, they have Uno Mercurio hiftor'tcoy politico, which for a long 
time has made its appearance monthly., and prefents a tolerably impartial account of 
political events. 

They have another work totally of. a literary nature, which, fince 1784, has been 
publifhed almoft uninterruptedly once a month, under the title of Memorial literario ; 
the author Don Joachim Ezquerra gives in it an interefting account of all new produc¬ 
tions, befides feveral pieces on morality, literature, political economy, and even on phr- 
lofophy. 

The Spaniards had for a long time pofleffed a periodical work, called El Efpiritu de 
lot Diarios majores de Europe , which in 1798 was fucceeded by Las Anales de Litcratura, 
Ciencias y Artec, 0 mifcellanea, inJlruEtiva, y curiofa ; which contains extracts from the 
bert foreign journals, >and many original pieces on ftatiftics and geography. 

On the fame rank may be placed a journal modelled after the Spe&ator, which is 
printed monthly from 1795, named Seminario eruditey curtofo de Salamanca. 

Were I to detail the whole of their periodical works befides the Mercurio hijlorico y 
politico , a monthly journal for external politics, and Las Corres mercantes de Efpagna y 
de fes lndias, which fince 1792 is publifhed weekly ; I fhould have to mention a number 
of newfpapers and journals publifhed at different cities in Spain, but which-have little 
intereft out of that kingdom. 


Msjcfty felt for his concerns. Cardinal Lorenzano remained with him up to the period of the Pope being 
trartfported into France, After that period he continued to reiide in Italy, furnilhing a proof, that the 
unexpected million which removed him from his benefice was not occafioned wholly by an inclination of 
.fending a comforter to the Sovereign Pontif. The arehbiihopric of Toledo has fince been given to the In¬ 
fant Don Dcwia, called the Count.de Chinchon. 
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It tnuft be allowed that Spain has generally very ufeful and very complete works, on 
what regards their own country. 

This valuable di&ionary of their * language has before been noticed; they have as well 
an excellent Grammatica Cajltflana, the fourth edition of which was publilhed by the 
academy fix years ago. 

They are now a&ually employed in reprinting their laft national, works, particularly 
La Bibliotheca vetus Hifpanica , and the Bibliotheca nova Hifpanica , by Nicholas Antoine, 
two works'in high efteem among the learned, and of which a new edition has recently 
been publilhed. 

Their Geographical Didionary of Spain, by Monpalau, confidercd a complete work, 
has already run through four editions. 

Their Maritime Spanijh Atlas comes nearer to perfe&ion than any maps of the interior 
of Spain ; for that publilhed by Don Thomas Lopez in 1792 leaves much to be vvifhed 
for, as I had more than once occafion to notice in my long excurfions, fome time after 
its publication. The Spaniards, belt acquainted with their country, have, however, affured 
me, that the map of the Afturias is delineated with the moll exa& nicety. 

In 1784 there appeared a publication, entitled Iiijloria Critica de Efpana , by Fray 
Mafden , who, notwithftanding his being a Catalan, wrote it in Italian, from which lan¬ 
guage it has been tranflated into Spanilh. This work, which begins with the earlieft 
known time, is full of learned and curious refearches, and difplays much erudition and 
found criticifm. 

This praile is efpecially due to the Brothers Mohedano , two friars of great fenfe and 
intelligence, but warped a little by their enthufiaftic bias towards their own country. 
The work is called La Hijloria literaria de Efpana ; it was begun in 1779, already in 
1786 had nine volumes in quarto been given to the public, when, difpleafing the Holy 
Office, it prevented its continuance. 

Awork lefs pleafantly indited, very diffufe, but more ufeful, has been publilhed by 
Don Eugenio Laruga , which has extended to twenty volumes, Memorias politicos fobre 
la Indufria, las Minas , 1 Ac. de Efpana. This work contains the moft circumftantial 
details on the produdions of the foil, and the manufactures of every defeription in all 
the provinces of Spain. It ferves to prove, that the Spaniards of the prefent day are 
acquainted with their natural riches, and the utility of labour} as well that they are em¬ 
ployed in augmenting and putting them to profit. 

Moft of the patriotic focieties likewife publifh interefting memoirs upon the fame fub- 
jeft, and affift in eftablilhing their experiments. 

The tafte for arts and fciences has fpread from the capital to the provinces. Seville 
and Barcelona have each of them an Academy of Belles-lettres ; Saragoffa and.Valentia 
an Academy of the fine Arts ; Valladolid one of geography and hi/lory ; and Grenada one 
of mathematics and drawing. 


Chap. XI.— True Jlatc of Literature in Spain. — Education. — Manufactures.—Roads . — 

Canals.—Patriotic Societies. 

THE preceding chapter has difplayed the title of the Spaniards of the prefent day to 
literary fame. It will, perhaps, be fufficient to clear them from the imputations of idle- 
nefs and ignorance. 

Yet let us not exaggerate; their literature is very barren hi many refpe&s. They 
poffefs fome works relative to the progrefs of the arts, fuch as that of dyeing, the 
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veterinary * art, &c.; an elementary treatife on mathematics, by Jofeph Radon; a lum¬ 
inary hiftory of Arragon up to its reunion with Caftile; a chronological hiftory of the 
Spanilh nobility 5 literary notes on Spain, by Mandel; numerous tranflations from the 
Latin, Greek f, Englilh and French ; fome romances, at the head of which are deferv.- 
ing to be placed three, publilhed by an ex-jefuit retired to Italy fince the extin&ion of 
his order, Father Montenjon; called El Anterior , 0 de la Crienza de un Principe (on the 
education of a prince;) La Eudoxia , on the education of a woman: and ElEufebio, a 
work in five volumes in many refpe£ls refembiing the Emilia of jean Jaques Rouffeau ; 
but not one Angle work truly pbilofophical; although to make amends they have an 
immenfe number of books of piety, both original, and tranflated. This is the fum of 
the modern produ&ions of Spanilh literature. 

It mud be owned: great obftacles even yet oppofe the ambit of this aurora of the 
arts and fciences, and prevent the luftre of meridian day, which has been looked for 
from the beginning of the prefent century. 

ift, Thofe who apply themfelves to the ftudy of them, do not yet enjoy that confidera- 
tion fo neceffary to the natural encouragement of genius. 

2dly, They (till meet with two much oppofition from fanaticifm, and its hirelings; lefs 
difpofed certainly to perfecution than it has been in former ages; but its filent prefence, 
in its numerous adherents, is in itfelf fufficient to extend the fovereignty of religious 
terror much beyond the fphere of its activity. 

^dly. Education is yet much neglefted ; or what is worfe than negleft, the rifing gene¬ 
ration is taught erroneous principles, and imbibe prejudices which make abortive the 
happy conceptions of nature, perhaps of greater promife among the Spaniards than 
any other nation. Will it be credited that the expulfion of the Jefuits has only tended to 
pejorate this effential branch of adminiflration ? At the period when this took place the 
inconvenience of confiding youth to the care of religious orders was, perhaps, too much 
magnified. That of the Piareftes, known in Spain by the name of Efcolaphs, is the 
only one which is left in poffeffion of. fome fchools, and thefe are among the beft or ra¬ 
ther the lead bad. The place of the Jefuits has been fupplied by profdfors, who may 
either be ecclefiaftics or lay perfons, but who form no colle&ive body nor refide under 
the fame roof. The Jefuits, befides the property of the fociety, had foundations for 
different profefforlhips. Thefe are the only funds appropriated to the fupport of the 
new profeffors. They wgre fufficient for monks living in a community, but are very 
inadequate in the prefent ftate of things. Profefforlhips fo little lucrative cannot be 
fought after by perfons eminent for learning and talents. The education of youth dif¬ 
fers therefore by the change and this is a circumftance of fufficient importance to deferve 
the attention of government. 

It has of late attempted fomething in favour of a part of the eflablilhments for edu¬ 
cation. Spain for a long time has had feven principal colleges at which the moft dif- 
tinguilhed youths of the country are educated. All who hold fituations in adminiflra¬ 
tion were formerly inftru&ed in thefe. This prerogative and many other abufes nou- 
rifiled idlenefs and arrogance in thefe colleges, and difeouraged the other fchools, with 
which thq youth of people in eafy circumftances, belonging to the law, .were obliged to 

* One particularly by Sigifmund Macati; who was for fome time in France, where he perfected himfelf in 
this art at the bell fchool he could have chofen, that of Chabert and Gilbert 1 on his teturn to Spain, he 
publilhed let, elcmtntot della arte velerinaria. He is now firll director of the fchool eftablifhed. at Madrid in 
179I. 

f Among different tranflations from the Greek wc muft notice thofe of Anacreon, Theocritus, &c. 
Dion by Condi. 

be 
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be farisfied. The latter had however their turn in the reign of Charles III. Their 
pupils attained the higheft ftations and took advantage afterwards of their influence to 
leffen the defers of the chief colleges. Following the ftimulus thus given, govern¬ 
ment made new regulations refpeSing them in 1777 from which much good was looked 
for. It is looked for yet. 

Much, however, has already been done for military education. Charles III. efta- 
blifhed a fchool for artillery at Segovia, a riding fchool at Ocana, one of engineers at 
Carthagena, and another for tallies at Avila, whence it has lately been removed to Port 
Santa Maria: at firft all of them flourifhed. Every one produced individuals which did 
honour to the feveral inflitutions. The two Iaft however difappeared with the credit of 
their founders Generals Recardos and O'Reilly, who died lately, one in battle fight¬ 
ing againft us, and the other while in preparation for the lame purpofe. 

We have already faid enough to eftablifh the opinion of the reader as to the aCtual 
ftateof the fine arts. As to matters of induftry, manufactures at the beginning of the 
prefent century were greatly on the decline, fince then government has been active in 
reftoring thofe* manufactories which the Auftrian dynafty had left in the moll deplorable 
fituation. Philip V. readily adopted the idea, but did not perfift. Ferdinand VI. pof- 
fefled a minifter in the Marquis de la Enfcnada, who enjoyed great credit, and joined 
energy to perfeverance: he furrounded himfelf with ufeful co-operators, and availed him- 
felf of their talents and character. Among other ufeful works, he eftablifhed all kinds 
of manufactories in Spain, and, in order to make them fucceed, laid heavy duties on the 
export of raw materials, totally prohibited that of filk, and received with open arms 
the workmen which emigrated to Spain. Valentia and SaragofTa foon found the be¬ 
neficial effefts of this conduct. In the two following reigns, fome of thofe manufactures 
were carried to a ftill higher degree of perfection. We have already noticed how much 
was effected by Charles III. for thofe of Segovia and Gua’dalaxara. There are manu¬ 
factures of common cloths at Efcaray in Bifcay, at Bocairentc , at Onteniente , and at 
Alcoy, &c. in the kingdom of Valentia, and at Grazalema in Andalufia. In the courfe 
of this work we fhall have occafion to fpeak of feveral others, and it will be feen that 
thofe of filk in particular have engaged the attention of government; that of galoons 
particularly has arrived at great perfection‘lately, fo much fo that little difference isob- 
fervable between their galoons and thofe of France. There is a manufactory for hats 
at Madrid, as alfo at Badajoz and Seville, and for fome years back foreign manufac¬ 
tories have felt the competition. 

Spain alfo owes to the fovereigns of the houfe of Bourbon the few roads and canals 
file poflefles. We have already noticed what her government has effected towards the 
making of roads; as for canals they are yet*in their beginning. There is one at the 
entrance of Madrid, intended to join the Ma^anares with the Tagus, and facilitate a 
communication between the capital and Aranjuez. Two or three leagues of it are com- 
pleated $ and fo it remains. 

That of Caftile, long fince began, is nearly abandoned. The canal projected in Mur¬ 
cia, after taking the neceffary levels in a bad manner, and afterwards ratifying them, 
after having obtained funds for carrying it on by the pompous profpeCtus held out, has 
been pronounced impracticable; the fubferibers, inftead of the profits which their avidity 
grafped at, mull content themfelves with the moderate intereft the King has pledged 
himfelf to pay them. 

In 1784 the minifter adopted a projeCt much more brilliant and ufeful than that he was 
obliged to abandonthat of a canal, which, beginning at the foot of the mountains of 
Guadarrama, was to proceed to join the Tagus, afterwards the Guadiana, and terminate 
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at the Guadalquivir above Anduxar, and which confequently would give new life and aCU. 
vity to the centre of Spain. A Frenchman, named le Maur, gave in the plan, and was 
preparing to carry it into execution, but died foon afterwards: however the plan was 
refolved, its branches fettled, and the funds for carrying it on were readyj the under¬ 
taking was entrufted to the fons of le Maur, heirs of thpir father’s plans, and m part 
of his talents. It was afterwards interrupted upon fome difpute refpe&ing its courfe. 
War afterwards breaking out brought on an additional obftacle; howeyer fince the re¬ 
turn of peace its continuance is ferioufly contemplated. 

But that which ihould more particularly contribute to the profperity of Spain, which 
however has not yet produced all the benefit expe&ed, is the modem inftitution of pa¬ 
triotic focitties, known by the name of friends to the country. 

The firft inftitution of this kind took place in Bifcay. It was foon followed by the 
other provinces, and by the capital, in which a patriotic fociety was eflabiifhed in 1775. 
At the end pf 1778 there were already forty-four, and in 1795 fixty-two. The name of 
thefe inftitutions indicates their objeCt. The members of which they are compofed, 
encourage the progrefs of the arts, the agriculture and induftry of their provinces. 
They propofe queftions relative to thefe objeCts, and give premiums to thofe who difcufs 
them beft. They awaken the induftry of their fellow citizens, animate their zeal, foli- 
dt their information, give encouragement to artifans, affiftance and advice to the pea- 
fants, and caufe the patriotic ardour, with which they are animated, to circulate through 
every clafs of citizens. Never did a laudable inftiflition make more rapid progrefs or 
produce more general effeCt. Thofe who never fee the advancement of good but with 
an invidious eye, or whofe methodical fupinenefs is difgufted with novelty, whofe felf- 
love is mortified by fuccefs to which they do not contribute, fuch have endeavoured to 

throw ridicule upon thefe focieties; they have pretended that the members talked much 
but performed little; that they exaggerated their importance, difcuffing trifles with 
pompous gravity. Undoubtedly they have not yet done every thing which may be done 
their flender funds circumfcribe their .progrefs j but the great point was to rouze their 
country from its ftupor, to offer a ftimulus to the talents of artifts and the labour of 
hufbandmen, to excite their emulation by the profped of fame, and their intereft by the 
expectation of profit. This is what the focieties have already effected. The leifure and 
favingsof peace from 1783 to 1793 have been employed by government to furnifli 
means for increafing their beneficence. In the beginning the funds of thefe focieties 
confided chiefly in voluntary contributions: government joined to this flender flock the 
funds of the dock called Spolios y vacantes (the produce of vacant benefices and fines,, 
which belong to the King.) Charles III., in fpite of his religious fcruples, did not he- 
fitate in granting thus a part of the propgrty of the church to the encouragement of 
thefe focieties. 

The patriotic focieties have received other encouragements from government. En¬ 
lightened by them, it has revived laws which had fallen into difufe. It has excluded 
fuch foreign merchandize as might be prejudicial to the national manufactures, and has 
procured to thefe fuch workmen as may improve and perfect them. Thefe meafures 
have already been prejudicial, and will become ftill more fo, to other manufacturing 
and-commercial nations; they may excite in them murmurs and alarm, they will doubt- 
Iefs reanimate their aCtivhy and vigilance, but muft meet with the appfaufe of real pa¬ 
triots, whatever be their country. France itfelf might even follow the example of Spain, 
and form fimilar eftablifoments- Her new organization is readily adaptable tp the mea- 
fure. A jfatriotic fociety in every principal town of her departments would contribute 
to vivify that induftry which in many places has arrived at perfection in different branches. 
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and is every where of fruitful growth. Similar focieties would have in France a better 
ground to work upon. Its crops would undoubtedly be of more fpeedy growth and more 
abundant. Let us (hew our allies that if we criticife with (harpnefs we yet can fometimes 
take example from them. 

The patriotic fociety of Madrid is diftinguifhed from'the others only by the more im¬ 
mediate protection of government, and by its fituation, which gives it a greater facility 
of acquiring information and affiftance. It has, perhaps, fewer objects, on which to 
exercife its zeal, becaufe the productions of New Caflile, in the centre of which it re¬ 
placed, are lefs various than thofe of the other provinces, and becaufe its induftry is more 
confined. But it is attentive to the improvement of agriculture in the environs of Ma¬ 
drid, and to fumifhing the children of both fexes and the poor of that capital with 
employment. 

A perfeft equality is the mod facred law of all thefe focietibs; rank is unknown in them; 
the'Archbifliop of Toledo, and the Duke of Medina Celi, may be met with placed by the 
fide of an artifan, and information is welcomed from whatever fource it may fpring. 

Chap. XII.— Council of Caflile.—Corregidor and Alcaldes.*—Legi/lation.—Influence of the 

Monks ; of the Kings Confejfor particularly. —Authority ofthe Court of Rome reprejfed .— 

The Concordat of 1753.— Riches of the Clergy.-—Progrefs of Philofophy relative to the 

Prieflhood. 

AS Madrid is the centre of arts and fciences, fo is it that of government. Although 
the Monarch refides there but a few weeks in the year, and his minifters be always near 
his perfon, this city is the feat of govemmen v and all the fupreme tribunals. We lhall 
take a view of them colleCtively; which will naturally lead us to fpeak of the laws, re¬ 
ligion, finance, and military force of Spain. 

The Council of Caflile holds the firft rank among the councils and tribunals of the 
kingdom ; it is at once a council of adminiflration. and a fovereign tribunal, that has 
an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes, and in certain cafes receives appeals from the 
other tribunals. As a council it has the infpeClion of all interior operations intereding 
to the commonweal 

It is compofed of five chambers r 

id, 'The Sala de Govierno , which is confined to the affairs of adminidration ; it receives 
references brought to the council, but it is only to fend them to the fecond Sala de Go¬ 
vierno, or to the Sala de Jujlicia. 

2dly, The fecond Sala de Govierno judges the caufes fent to it by the former ; and is 
particularly charged with matters relative to manufactures, bridges, and caufeways. 

3dly, The Sala de mil y quinientos, or of one thoufand five hundred, thus called becaufe 
thofe who appeal to it from the fentences of the fovereign tribunals are obliged to de- 
pofit fifteen hundred ducats, which they forfeit in cafe of lofing the appeal. 

4thly, The Sala de Jujlicia, has an exclufive cognizance of certain caufes; but for the 
judgment of fuch as are capital is united to the others. 

5thlv, The Sala de Provtncia'}\idges the appeals in all important cafes, and receives thofe 
made from the decifion of the two civil lieutenants of Madrid (Tententes de Villa), and 
from thofe of the Alcaldes de Corte in civil affairs. 

Thefe colle&iveLy form a fixth chamber, called the Sala de los Alcaldes de Caja y Corte , 
refembjing that known formerly among the French by the name of La Tournelle. The 
city of Madrid is divided into a certain number of quarters, and the police of each is fu- 
perintended by an Alcalde de Corte: who judges caufes in the firft inftance, in concur- 
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rence with the civil lieutenants.. The decifions of any feparate one may be appealed 
from to the whole chamber affembled, which alone can finally pronounce upon criminal 
caufes within its jurifdiction. It is in extraordinary cafes only that they are carried be¬ 
fore the Council of Caftile. 

The chamber of the Alcaldes de Cafa y Corte was formerly the tribunal which always 
accompanied the court of Spain. Since this is fixed at Madrid, the tribunal has been 
fixed there alfo ; and as it formerly had a provincial jurifdi&ion around the' refidence 
* of the fovereign, it has ftill preferved fuch a jurifdiction to a certain diftance from the 
capital. 

The Council of Caftile is the only one acknowledged by the grandees of Spain, and 
all its members have the right of committimus , like thofe of the French parliaments. 

Spain is divided into two chanceries, thofe of Granada and Valladolid, which have an 
exclufive cognizance of certain caufes. Their decifions are not appealed from to the 
Council of Caftile, except in two cafes, when the appellants addrefs themfelves to the 
chamber of Mil y quinientos , or upon a denial of juftice. Each chancery has a particular 
chamber, called Sala de Hidalgos , or chamber of nobles. Its office is to authenticate no¬ 
bility, and to hear caufes relative thereto. It has alfo an exclufive cognizance of the 
criminal caufes of'the Hidalgos. 

Befides thefe there are eight audiences, without reckoning the particular tribunal of 
Navarre, which has the title of Royal Council. The four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
mgon are thofe of Saragofla, Barcelona, Valentia, and Majorca; and of the crown of 
Caftile, thofe of Seville, Corunna, Oviedo, and the Canaries. 

Each chancery and each audience has a criminal court, Sala dc Crimen , which defini¬ 
tively pronounces criminal fentences, and caufes them to be executed. 

Except a few reftriftions, thefe tribunals have equal power. The principal difference 
between the chanceries and the audiences is, that the firft a£t in the King’s 'name like 
the Council of Caftile. There are alfo fome cafes in which appeals lie from the audi¬ 
ences of Corunna and Oviedo to the. chancery of Valladolid, and from the audience of 
Seville to the chancery of Granada. But from the four audiences of the crown of Ar- 
ragon the appeal (in certain cafes) is immediately made to the Council of Caftile, where 
the caufes in queftion muft be determined according to the laws of Arragon. 

The limits of thefe different jurifdi&ions are not clearly enough defined to prevent 
frequent contefts between the courts. Whilft the Council of Caftile lofes no oppor¬ 
tunity of extending its. jurifdi&ions, the chanceries and audiences inceffantly ftrug- 
gle to fupport their fupreme authority. Unlefs in cafes of appeal, which are rare ex¬ 
ceptions to the general rule, there is no refource againft the decifions of all the fovereign 
tribunals, but revifion, which in Spain is called fupplica. Appeals, in that cafe, are 
made to the tribunal itfelf, praying it to revife the procefs. 

The heads of the chanceries are called Prefidents, and thofe-of the audiences Regents. 

The head of the Council of Caftile has the title of Prefident or Governor: thefe 
two dignities differ but little, except in honorary rank. The Prefident of the Council 

of Caftile muft always be a grandee of Spain. When he appears in public, he has par¬ 

ticular privileges. 

After a long interval, this place was renewed in the perfon of the Count d’Arunda 
in 176 6, in one of thofe critical moments which call for men of reputation; as he was at 
the fame time captain-general of all Caftile, this union of civil and military power gave 
him a very extenfive authority, which he manifefted poflibly with too much energy. He 
made fome enemies, and gave-umbrage to the Monarch himfelf; he was confequently 
obliged to forego his prefidency in 1773, in order to go ambaffador to France, which 

character 
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charafter he filled-for fixteen years. Whatever may be faid of M. d*Aranda, during 
and fince his adminiftration of feven months, he conduced himfelf in fuch a manner that 
Spain will for a long time remember the talents he difplayed. Madrid, in particular, 
will not forget what he effected towards its embellifhment, its fecunty, and even its 
amufements. It is to his care and prudence that Spain owes the cxpulfion of the Je- 
fuits, prepared with the greateft fecrecy, and executed without tumult. He alfo pro- 
cured an account of its population, refpe&ing which, before him, there was but a very 
vague idea. Thanks to him, the diflipated and frequently licentious lives of the monks 
were reformed, and their manners rendered more fuitable to their profefiion. The 
abufes of the afylum which the greateft criminals found in the churches were fupprefied. 
The temporal authority was defended againft the pretenfions of the holy fee ; bounds 
were fet to thofe exterior practices of religion, the daily procelfions known under the 
name of Ro/arios , more favourable to idlenefs than devotion ; and in fome refpefts, as 
we (hall hereafter find, the power of fanaticiftn was fubjedt to controul. He would have 
proceeded much farther but for the fatal interference of the confdfor of Charles III., 
who, in every thing which regarded confidence, counterbalanced the weight of Arunda 
with His Majefty. Since his forced refignation of the prefidency of the Council of Caf- 
tile, the court abftained for eighteen years from nominating another ; he was fucceeded 
by a fenfible and moderate ecclefiaftic, M. de Figueroa, who had only the title of Go¬ 
vernor of the Council. After his death the Count de Campomanes, as oldeft member 
of the Council, difeharged the fun&ions of governor, without having the title till fe- 
veral years afterwards; but, on my returning to Spain in 1792, I found the Count de 
CelTuentis, aSpanifh grandee, prefident. He died that year, and has had three fucceffors, 
who only bore the title of governor; that is to fay, an old magiftrate, the Count de la 
Canada, afterwards the BKhop of Salamanca, and, laftly, the prefent governor, Don Jo - 
feph Eujlachio Morena, who before that held one of the higheft fituations in the magif- 
tnicy. The prefidency appeared at that time to be > again fupprefied. 

In general, the oldeft members of this council form what is called in Spain the Ca¬ 
mara, which is the chamber of the council. It is properly the privy council of the Mo¬ 
narch, and at the fame time a fovereign tribunal for certain caufes, fuch as all which have 
relation to the fuccefiion of the royal family, and all contefts relative to the rights of 
cities (Cim/adcs ). It is aifo the council which iffues all patents of royal favour; and 
recommends to Ilis Majefty, through the medium of his tninifter of favour and juftice, 
three perfons to fill every fituation in the magiftracy, and the King choofes one of the 
three. 

No place in the magiftracy is venal in Spain. This, like all human inftitutions, has 
its advantage and inconvenience. It leaves a greater opening to caprice, favour, and 
intrigue, it prevents the tribunals from being dilhonoured by incapacity and ignorance, 
and diminifhes the temptation to fell that juftice of which the right of difpenfing is 
bought. It is true, that the integrity of magiftrates frequently without fortune muff 
appear fufpicious, and that their moderate fees feem but a weak rampart againft corrup¬ 
tion. However, notwithllanding the declamations of diffinisfied clients, iniquitous and 

partial judges are not more common in Spain than in other countries. On the other 
hand, the Efcrivanos, a fort of lawyer corresponding with our folicitors and notaries, do 
not feem to me to have ill deferved the reputation they generally hold for rapacity and 
pettyfogging tricks. 

There is a kind of gradation in the Spaniffi magiftracy of which the degrees are re¬ 
gularly afeended. All the members of the Camara are former counfellors of Caftile ; 
thefe leldom obtain their places without having been presidents of a chancery or an 

1 * audience,, 
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audience, or at ieaft formerly counfellors of oneof thefe tribunals, or Alcalae de Corte. In 
the fame manner it is from among the advocates, corregidors, or alcaldes may ores, that the 
latter are, chofen. It is here neceffary to give fome account of thefe Alcaldes , of whofe 
offices foreigners in general have but a very confufed idea. Firft, there are two claffes 
of fimplc Alcaldes, who are eflablifhed in the cities, boroughs and villages. The Alcalde 
ordinario judges in the firft inftanpe, where there is no corregidor, but in places where 
there is one, has cognizance of civil caufcs in concurrence with him, hnd thofe alone; 
the Alcalde pcdcmco, who is commonly taken from the common people, has, no other 
fund ion but to arreft delinquents, and execute the orders of the corregidors, or the 
alcalde mayor. 

The funple Alcaldes are differently appointed, according to the privileges of the diffe¬ 
rent communes- In fome places they are chofen by the municipality (ay unlamuntos), in 
others, by lot; while in different ones they are named by the council of Caftile, the 
tribunal of the province, or the lord of the manor, who choofes one from three perfons 
propofed to him. They are changed every year. 

The Alcaldes Mayores, ax Corregidors, are all named by the King upon the prefenta« 
tion of the Camara. This inferior degree of magiftracy was formerly under very im¬ 
proper regulations, which government has lately reformed. The place of corregidor 
was beftowed on perfons of fmall fortune, who held their places three years, when their 
office expired, and they were again obliged to have recourfe to new folicitations. How 
could it be hoped, that men with want flaring them in the face, would not be violently 
tempted to infure themfeives refources at the expence of thofe over whom they poffefl'ed 
a tranfient authority ? It was, at length, determined to furnifli them with motives for 
emulation, and keep them from temptation by ena&ing, that for the future they fhould 
continue in office fix years in Head of three; that thefe fhould be three claffes of Corregi- 
inientos; from one clafs of which they fhould pafs to another, after having well difcharged 
the duties of their former place; that their emoluments fhould be incrcafed at every 
removal; and that having thus gone through the three claffes to the fatisfa&ion of His 
Majefty, they fhould have what in Spain is called the honour of Togado, that is, the title 
and prerogatives annexed to the place of counfellor of the fuperior tribunals. This 
plan, worthy of a well-organized republic, was conceived by M. de Campomanes, and 
executed by M. de Florida Blanca, when minifter of favour and juftice, an effort which 
may be looked upon as meritorious on the part of the latter, for thefe two men, formerly 
colleagues, and then riyals, were never friends. 

Befides thefe three claffes of corregidors, there is one of another kind: it is thofe of 
Madrid and Seville, two cities in which the magiftracy is peculiar and diftind. The 
corregidors are for life, and mud not be taken from the profefliori of the law; they are 
no more than chiefs of the police who prefide at city meetings, bull-fights, and the public 
ads of the city. The civil lieutenants, Tenientes de Villa, have a jurifdidion independent 
of their authority, but thefe fupply their places in prefidencies. Befides thefe, Madrid 
and Seville have Regidores, a kind of infpedors, who maintain the police in concurrence 
with the corregidor *. 

‘ * At Madrid in every quarter there is an Alcalde de Barrio , a fort of commifTary who, fubjeft to the 

Alcalde de Carte, fuperintende the maintenance of the peace. Laltlf, there ia a magiftratc, called Superin- 
tendante, cfpecially charged with the management of the police in concurrence with the Alcaldes de Carte, the 
Corregidor, the Tenientes de Villa , and the Regidores. This place, which much refemblea that of the formef 
Lieutenants de Police at Paris, invefts a confiderablc power in the hands of the holder ; by means of which he 
sot only becomes formidable to all the difturbers of public order, but, at times, alarms with his vexatious 
vigilance the mod obfeure and inoffcnlive dwellings Such as may have lived at Madrid towards the end of 
the reign of Charles III. will not hefitate to place at the bottom of this portait the name of Cantro, that 
ehief of the police, who for more than ten years was the fcarecrow of the weak much more than the guilty 
at Madrid. 


From 
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From this confutation, which is certainly fomewhat complicated, refults frequent 
clafhings of jurifdidtion among the magi ft rates; but, on the other hand, there are few 
cities in Europe in which the police is better regulated than at Madrid, where there 
is more fafety, or where fewer crimes are committed which efcapc the vigilance of 
juftice. 

It now remains to confider, by what code of laws juftice isadminiftercd in Madrid, as 
well as in the reft of the kingdom. It might be faid, ftriclly fpcaking, that the Roman 
or civil law has no power there. This, by fome old ordinances of the kings of Caft'le, 
is even forbidden, under feverc penalties to be quoted. Thcfe laws, however, are fre- 
queiv.ly confultcd in practice j and lawyers, without looking upon the code as infallible, 
derive from it frequently both information and precedents. The form of procefs in 
Spain is conformable to the Roman law, except a difference in terms and in the produc¬ 
tion of documents. They are reported, not as in France by members of the tribunal, 
but by particular tnagiftrates, called Relatores, whofe places are very lucrative, and con- 
fcquemly much fought after. In important cafes, one of the counfellors is deputed to 
examine the procefs, and make his report to the tribunal. 

The only authentic laws by which juftice is adminiftered, arc regiftered in the codes 
publilhed by the ancient kings; fuch are the Ley de las ftete Partidas , the Qrdcnamicnto- 
Rcal, the Fucro-Juzgo , and Fuero-Real. The principal code, that which is in conftant 
ufe, is called Recopilacion. It is a col led ion of various and diftind edids of the mon- 
archs of Spain from the earlieft ages to the prefent reign. A new edition is given from 
time to time, in which all the laws publilhed lince the laft are inferted. 

It was pretended in certain foreign prints, that Charles III. intended to give a new 
criminal code to Spain: The affertion was untrue. The rumour had its origin in 
the council of Caftile, by the agency of the Count de Campomaues, who was then one 
of its fife ales 1 having propofed the revifion and reform of the old criminal laws, fome 
of which were abfurd or difgufting. I know not whether this work be yet completed, 
but it has already prdduced a trad on the penal laws, the work of a young lawyer 
named Lardizabal , which appeared in 1784, and rriay be read with pleafure and advan¬ 
tage, even after the celebrated effays of the Marquis of Beccaria. 

This is the proper place to fpeak of the torture; that' barbarous inftitution againft 
which that modern philofopher has fo forcibly exclaimed. It is not yet formally abolilhed 
in Spain, and ftill finds fome defenders. A few years ago an ecclefiaftic, named Caltro, 
undertook a formal apology for it; but his work, which infpired almoft general indig¬ 
nation, was vidorioully refuted, to the great fatisfadion of the reafonable part of the 
nation. 

The canon law is the received code in Spain in all ecclefiaftical affairs. It muff not, 
however, be imagined, that the court of Madrid pays implicit obedience to the orders of 
the Holy See; as one is tempted to conceive from the part played even now in Spain by 
the numerous legions of modem Rome, which, like the ancient, afpires to univerfal 
dominion. Religion and its minifters are without doubt ftill held in the greatefc vene¬ 
ration, and the priefts and monks, under the pretext of directing confciences, take part 
at times in temporal concerns, and abufe the confidence placed in them by credulity. 
But thefe abufes, even under the reign of the more pious monarchs, were in many rc- 
fpeds fuppreffed ; after being for a great part of the laft century encouraged by their 
example. The dangerous influence which Father D’Aubenton, and his fucceflors of 
the fame order “fenjoved at the court of Philip V. is remembered with indignation ; as 
likewife that of Father Rabago, the laft Jefuit who fat in the confeflional chair of the 
Spanilh ftionarchs, with Ferdinand VI. The confeffor of the laft King for a long time 
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.was aFrancifcan, who afterwards became Bifliop of Ofma, who.would willingly have fo 
far mortified his humility as to have accepted the Roman purple. Of an auftere and 
fretful difpofition, he was very attentive to bis penitent; but (whatever may have been 
faid of him,) meddled very little with matters foreign to his function. Charles III., al¬ 
though he continually treated him with that deference due to the director of his con- 
fcience, more than once reprefled the fervency of his zeal. Nor, fpite of the devout 
character of the King, could he make any attempts* upon him with impunity. On tny 
firfb vifit to .Spain, w hen the theatre at Saragofia was confumed by lightning, the father 
confefl'or was defirous of imprefling on the mind of His Majolly, that evidence was thus 
afforded by Heaven itfelf, how obnoxious profane fpedtacles were in its fight, and en¬ 
treated him, confequently, to caul'e them to be flint up throughout the monarchy. lie 
continually wearied him with folicitations to this eliett, but Charles III., little difpofed as 
he naturally was to irritation, cut him fhort with a firmnefs nearly approaching to anger. 
JVI. de Florida Blanca, who, after a long refidencc at Rome, had imbibed more philo¬ 
sophical ideas than religious ones, frequently oppofed the peevilh fcruples of the diredtor 
of the royal confciencc, and confequently was little beloved by him. The confeflors of 
the prefent court no longer pofiefs this blind fanaticifm. The King’s confefl'or is a 
Cordelier, who has obtained his ftation through the favour of the Prince of the Peace, 
his countryman, and had an archbifhopric fpeedily attached to his office. That of the 
Queen has for a long time back held the confeffional chair. Both are reputed to be 
men of fenfe and addrefs. Both are Emitted to the intimacy of the royal couple ; 
but their credit is finall j it is edipfed, like that of every other, by the fplendor of the 
luminary, from whofe center all rays of favour diverge. 

Throughout almoli the entire reign of Charles III., his confefl'or was confultcd upon 
filling the vacant bilhoprics and other ecclefiaftical dignities, which were at the difpofal 
of the King, and in this point of view might be confidered as poffefling the nomina¬ 
tion to benefices. But even in this refpedt, his influence was afterwards circumfcribed, 
and the appointment to. vacant fee$ veiled in the Count de Florida Blanca, as minifter 
of favour and juftice. 

This right of the Kings of Spain to nominate to the great benefices of their domi¬ 
nions has been peaceably allowed only fince the year 1753, the date of the compact 
between the Spanilh court and the Holy Sec; till then the collation to benefices had been 
the object of frequent contefts between the ttfo courts. Negociation was at lalt reforted 
to as the bell mode of determination; for this purpofe, Spain deputed the Abbe de Fi¬ 
gueroa, a man of a mild and conciliating character, and who has fince been at the head 
of the council of Callile. The relult was the compact which has irrevocably fettled the 
relations between the crown of Spain and the court of Rome. 

The Holy See confirmed the ancient right of the Kings of Spain to the nomination 

to all confiltorial benefices. • 

The principal conteft turned upon regular and fimple benefices. The popes claimed a 

right to confer .thofe at leal! which became vacant .in the apoltolical months ; but the 
compact enumerated fifty-two benefices which ihould be at the nomination of the Holy 
See, with obligation to confer them upon none but Spaniards ; and it was alfo ilipu- 
lated that the pope Ihould not delegate this power of collation} that the benefices ihould 
be exempt from penfions, and that the titularies Ihould pay no cedulas bancarlas. Thcfe 
were contracts made with the apoltolical chamber, by virtue of which the candidate 
engaged to pay a certain fum. This Ann he frequently did not pdflefs} in which cafe 
the apoltolical chamber advanced it at an enormous interelt, and kept agents in Spain 
to fee thefe engagements fulfilled. Thefe ruinous abufes, which it was wondrous ihould 
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fubfift in. Europe in the 18th century, fent to Rome, one year with another, a fifth of the 
revenue of all the benefices. 

This was not the only impropriety abolilbed by the compaft. Previous to it the pope 
had always difpofed of the /polios y vacantcs , that is of ..the property of deceafed pre¬ 
lates and the revenues of vacant benefices. The-adminiftration of thefe funds was con¬ 
fided to an office coinpofcd of Ita^ns, fo expert in this bufinefs that a fourth of the 
produce of thefe bencficos difappeared by their rapacious management. By the compact 
the Holy See renounced thefe revenues under the fingle condition that the adminiftration 
of the fpolios y vacuities fliould be granted to none but an ecclefiaflic; which trifling 
reflricHon does not however prevent the Kings of Spain from difpofmg of them accord¬ 
ing to their pleafure. The minifler they name employs a part of them in making ad¬ 
vances to the new prelates who'want money for their eftabliihment. It has been re¬ 
marked, to the praife of the dignified Span if;,') clergy , that the repayment of thefe advances' 
has never been known to be neglected. 

Although it be flipulated by the compact that the produce of the fpcUosy vacantcs fhall 
be wholly confecrated to pious ufes, the King, as we have obferved, makes no fcruple 
of employing a part of them in the encouragement of induftry, and even in reward of 
military fervices: but the chapters commonly chofen to liquidate the property of deceafed 
prelates, and to adminifter to the revenues of great vacant benefices, fometimes reduce 
them to one-fourth of them'real value.” 

/ As the compact deprived the Holy See of fome revenues, the court of Madrid in com- 
pcnlation engaged to pay it for one part thereof, fix hundred thoufand Roman crowns, 
bearing intcivft till paid of three per cent, and'on the other a fum of three hundred and 
ten thoufand crowns bearing the fame intereft. Laftly, the bull of the crufade was 
rendered perpetual. Befides thefe contributions which Spain pays to the Holy See. The 
produce of marriage difpenfations ftill remains in the poffeflion of. the latter, and may 
be eftimated at fifteen hundred thoufand livres (62,500/.) a year. 

Since that period the-court of Madrid has warpily defended the rights of fovtreign 
authority againil the pretenfions of the Holy See. It is not forgotten in what manner it 
received the admonition of Clement XIII. to the infant of Parma. The council of Caf- 
tile fupprefled all the copies, and commanded the fame to be done with all the letters, 
bulls and briefs which fliould be found contrary to the royal rights or to the meafures 
taken by government, renewing the ancient law which denounced the pain of death and 
coiffcation againil any perfonswho fhould dare to note them. 

On this occafion the council of Caftile, of which the count d’Aranda was then pre- 
fident, put in force every public aft by which the Kings of Spain, from the time of 
Charles V. had endeavoured to hinder the admiflion of the bull in Cana Domini , fo far 

as it was prejudicial to the fovereignty and iurifdi&ion of the temporal tribunals, and 

commanded all archbilhops and bilhops of the kingdom to prevent its publication and 
enforcement in their feveral diqcefes. 

Spain has befides the refource of its appeals from abufes againil the court of Rome, 

In 1784 a Spanilh work appeared, on thisfubjeft, intitled Maximas fobre rccurfos de 
fuerza y protection. The clergy, and efpecially the holy office, the ancient conllitution 
of which was printed at the end of the work, endeavoured fo prevent its publication j 
but the council of Caftile and the miniftcr openly protefted the author. 

. It was at the fame period alfo that the powers and privileges of the nuncio in Spain 
were confined* to a diftinft extent, for notvvithftanding the ordinances of the preced¬ 
ing fovereigns, the nuncios frequently took advantage of the deference which the Spa¬ 
niards paid them to exceed their rights. 
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Under the prefent feigning family, they made other attempts in which they failed 
At length, in 1771, the court of Madrid obtained from pope Clement XIV. a brief, 
which gave a new form to the nunciature, and fubftituted in lieu of the auditor of the 
nuncio, who was the only judge of this tribunal, a rota modelled by that of Rome, and 
compoled of fix ecclefiaftics, named by the fovereign pontiff it is true, but prefented by 
the King of Spain. > •« 

It muft beftdes be obferved that Spain has long fince adopted maxims, with refpeft to 
the independence of the fovereign power, very fimilar to the four famous articles which 
were fan&ioned by the affembly of the clergy of France in 1682, and which all fubje&s, 
upon taking upon them public employments, are obliged to fwear to obferve. 

There ftill exifts in Spain, however, a very great abufc arifing from wrong notions 
of religion. This is the extreme riches of the monks and clergy. Next to the ecclefiaf- 
tical principalities of Germany, the richeft catholic prelacies are found in Spain. The 
archbiflioprics of Toledo, Seville, St, Iago, Valencia, and Saragoffa, have larger re- 
venues than any had in France. There are monafteries, and particularly fame of the 
Carthufians, "the property of which extends to the greateft part of the di i t rids in which 
they are fituated; and thefe religious foundations, while they depopulate and impoverilh 
the neighbouring country, increafe poverty and idlenefs by indifcriminate charity. 

Government, however, which becomes more and more enlightened, is endeavouring, 
to remedy the confequence of this ftate of things. In the fir it place the wifdom mani- 
fefted in the choice of prelates hinders that difplay of offenfive luxury which, by irritat¬ 
ing indigence, diminiflies the refped due to religion: and notwithftanding there yet 
remain fome few fanatics among them, they are, colledtively, venerable from the au(ferity 
of their manners and their charitable difpofitions; all of them employing a great por¬ 
tion of their income in alms-giving and many confecrating a part to the encouragement 
of induftry j and this is not the only manner in which the riches of the clergy contribute 
to the good of the ftate.. As well as that, by being obliged to refidence aftheir fees, their 
income is confequently expended on-the fpot, to the great emolument of the country; 
it will be feen, when we come to treat of the- taxes, that they pay confiderable contri¬ 
butions. Befides thefe, the court of Madrid has obtained from the Holy See, the power 
of charging all the great benefices with the payment of penfions even to a third of their 
produce; and by a brief in 1783, this power was extended to all the fimple benefices, 
which produce upwards of two hundred ducats, or about five hundred and fifty livres, 
and during the laft war, which rendered frefh taxes neceffary, ecclefiaftical property, with 
the confent of Rome, has been laid under contribution even in a higher proportion' 
than that of the laity. 

The Spaniards faw, perhaps more clearly than other ftates which pretend to more 
philofophy, the abfurdity of having religious orders, and fuftering the heads of them 
to refide out of the kingdom. In confequence of this, notwithftanding the remon- 
ftrances I was inftructed to make in 1785, the Carthufian monafteries in Spain were deli¬ 
vered from their-dependance upon the grand Chartreufe; and the minifter Florida Blanca 
affured me when I left Madrid that there were but two monadic orders, which had their 
principals or generals at Rome; *nd the death of thefe two was only waited for to de¬ 
tach their orders from fuch a dangerous infubordination. It does not appear however 
that the intention has hitherto been effected. 

A philofopher in fome refpe&s, this minifter muft be allowed to have had very juft 
ideas of certain matters. For a many years he had been a clofe fpe&ator of the Holy 
See, and its profane adherents, and had brought back from Rome the habitude of con- 
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templating the obje&s of the veneration of the faithful without dfehufiafm. Roda, his 
predeceffor in the miniftry of mercy and juftice, had alfo refided a long time at Rome, 
as auditor of the rota . On his return, notwithftanding he was officially furrounded by 
monks and priefts, he entertained and even profeflcd opinions refpe&ing the ufurpations 
of the court of Rome, which were looked upon as rafh, which were on the contrary 
but reafonable, and to thefe he conformed himfelf in his tranfadions. Were Spain to 
have an uninterrupted fucceffion of adminiftrators fimilar to thefe two, and refembling 
fome of the minifters of the prefent day, foon would (he be releafed from the holy 
gyves, which have fo forely galled her for the laft two centuries. 

Throughout the prefent her progrefs is perceptible. Other proofs exift of it beyond 
what we have hitherto mentioned. The feverity with which the court of Madrid has 
treated the Society of Jefus, the continued vigour with which it purfued the Jefuits, 
even to their extinction in the court of Rome, the tranquillity of the nation whilft thefe 
mcafures were carrying into execution, prove that Spain crouches not fo much as it is 
commonly believed beneath the yoke of fuperftition, and the abfolute empire of the 
monks. 


Chap. XIII.— Charges again /}, and defence of, the Inquifition.—Enumeration of the auto 

de fes of a recent date .— Adventures of M. d'Olivadis,—Prefent fate of the Inquifition . 

—Of the Santa Hermandad, or holy brotherhood. 

THERE is yet one religious inftitution in Spain to which philofophy mourns to fee 
that nation fubjeft, I mean the Holy Office, that tribunal to which every odious epi¬ 
thet has long been applied, and which has ftill in Spain two powerful fupporters, policy 
and religion. 

The frank impartiality with which I explained myfelf on the fubjeft of the Inquifition 
in my firft edition, drew upon me reproaches of a very different complexion. On the 
one hand, fome Spaniards, in other refpe&s well'informed, accufed me of having too 
much heightened the colours in which I had painted the Holy Office; on the other, 
the French, after reading the defeription I gave of it, accufed me of too much modera¬ 
tion, and even of impofture. Placed between thefe two fhdals how am I to fleer: fhould 
I relate what I have feen, and give my own opinion ? I did fo before j I fliall continue the 
fame line of condutt. 

Its defenders alledge that the authority of the fovereign finds in the Holy Office a means 
of making itfelf refpedted, fince by enchaining the confciences of the fubje&s, it provides- 
additional fecurity for their obedience, and prevents thofe variations and incertitudes in 
religion which have but too frequently dilturbed the peace of fociety. They affert that 
by its means the true faith preferves its unity and purity, and attribute to the Inquifition 
the tranquillity which Spain has in this refpeft conftantly enjoyed, while the other 
Chriftian dates of Europe, at different periods,. have experienced all the bitternefs of 
dogmatic quarrels, and the turbulent zeal of innovators. 

Others go ftill farther. Will it be believed that a magiftrate, otherwife diftinguiffied 
for learning, and who prefented fome energetic reprefentations to Philip V. upon the 
ufurpations of the Holy Office (I allude to Macanaz); will it obtain credit that fuch a 
man fhould be their partizan ? He, however, wrote a work in 1756, not reprinted, 
however, until 1788, which has for its title, Defenfa Critica de la Inquifition. 

^ In it he ftates that, by the allowance of heretics themfelves, the Holy Office never 
feizes upon any one before the crime with which he has been charged has been fub- 
ftantiated by five witneffes; nor condemns until two additional teftimonies appear to 
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authenticate the chaffs of the fir ft, where it is not rendered unileceffary by theconfef- 
•fiqn of the culprit; that for the firft and fecond offence it grants abfolution, upon the 
accufed per.fon craving pardon; that it judges errors only according to the counfel of the 
■viojl enlightened debtors of the church ; that the culprit is well taken care of in prifon, 
and heard as often as he may require; that the. heads of the charges of which he ftands 
accufed are read to him, hiding nothing hut the names of the ivitntffcs j but if error in him 
•he proved, and not retraded, fecular juftice adtninifters the penalties applicatory to the 
crime according to law. . ■ 

In this account much truth is contained, which, however, fliould it be entirely cor- 
reft, does not tend to leffen the horror which the Inquifition infpircs. It appears to be 
proved, (if proofs can be expe&ed at all where;, the parties concerned are enjdfned to fe - 
erecy, under pain of the molt dreadful punifhments,).. that the prifoners of the Inqui- 
fition, although inaccellible to any vifit from the exterior of their prifon, are well 
treated and well fed; that the phylical tortures to which it is pretended they are fob. 
jccl are mere chimeras, invented by refentment, and propagated by credulity, lb foinl 
of matters which have any things of extraordinary to recommend them j or, if they be 
at all pra&ifcd, that the occafions have been exceedingly rare. 

Macanaz adds, that agreeable to the. confeifion of the greateft enemies of the Liquid- 
tion, foch as go of themfelves to declare their crimes, and repent, are treated with mild- 
nefs ; that thofe which they arreft, if they retract, they obtain forgiveness ; that in charg¬ 
ing them with fcizurcs for the fake of gain, they are calumniated, fince the confifcation 
is for the advantage of the fovereign.-—But what muft one think of Macanaz and of his 
apology, when with ridiculous gravity he affirms that the Inquifition “ impofes no punijh- 
mev.t ” on thofe who are fixed in their error, and “ afks for nothing but the falvation of 
the life of the guilty that if they become converted, it confines itfelf to applying cano¬ 
nical punifliments, but that the 1‘word of the law, which the monarch preferves in the 
tribunal for the chaftilement of the guilty, “ is fomvtimrs reddened wit hr'the blood of cri¬ 
minals ?” .. • Yet' even then it is ‘done with the holy view of converting many by the 
punifhment of one, “ as it commonly happens ’’.. . Reafoning is linnecefi'ary, filcnt indig¬ 
nation is the only reply foch plirales claim ; and thefe from a magiftrate ! from a pre¬ 
tended philofopher! and in the eighteenth century! 

Recrimination is one of the principal inodes of defence adopted by Macanaz. In this 
t lew he prefents a horrible picture of the perfecuting reign of Elizabeth ;. and cites the 
atrocities cxercifed in France by the heretics. According to him the procedure of the 
Inquifition is a model of juftice and mercy, compared with the horrible treatment they 
experienced. Thus, according to Macanaz, and doubtlcfs the fame fentiments cxifted 
in thofe who have cauled his \yorks to be printed and reprinted; bccavffe our anccftors 
were blind and atrocious, our contemporaries, who are perhaps a little lefs fo than they 
were, or rather let me fay, than of our contemporaries, who give the form and title of 
juftice to the cruelty of enthufiafni, (and who are much lefs pardonable, fince they have 
not for excufe'the delirium of the paftions,) thofe have juft pretenfions to efteem and 
refpect; fo becaufe they do not exterminate by myriads, like Pfzarro, they poffefs the 
humanity of a Fenclon ! 

The antagonifts of the Inquifition, both ancient and modern, maintain, on the con¬ 
trary, that it has conftantly excluded knowledge from Spain, that it has pampered fu- 
perftition and fanaticifm, and kept the mind in that fervile fubjettion calculated to re- 
prefs thofe vigorous efforts of genius by which great works of every kind are produced ; 
that in freezing the heart with fear, it prevents the fwcet effufions of confidence and 
friendfhip, deftroys the moft intimate connexions which conllitute their charms, and 
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for two entire ages has fentenced Spain to ignorance and barbcyifm. This picture is 
not in truth an exaggeration in any great degree; but as I have interdicted all decla¬ 
mation on TTM|part, in fpite of the horror which I feel for the Inquiiition, 1 will main¬ 
tain that it is fenftble in Spain of the revolution which has been effected in the manm ry 
of the age in all countries; and if this revolution has not altered the primitive conllitu- 
tion of the Holy Office, it has at leaft tempered its feverity, and rendered it lefs vilible 
and lei's frequent.’ Mto de fes are-not the fame pompous folemnities as formerly, whofe 
gorgeous difplay, under the pretence of honouring religion, infulted humanity : hereto¬ 
fore the whole nation ran to them as to a triumph, and the fovereign and all his court 
were prefent; imagining that thus they performed an aft of the molt meritorious na¬ 
ture in the eyes of the l>eity, and enjoyed the torments of the victims which were deli¬ 
vered up at once to the executioner, and the malediftions of the people; the particulars 
of thefe barbarous rejoicings as welt were related in books written exprefsly to dei'eribe 
the part taken in them, and the pteafure received from them by the fpeftator. 

After the auto de Jit in 1680, a work was publiihed, giving the molt circumftantial rela¬ 
tion of that terrible foiemnity. The author fceins to have taken as much pleafure as if 
he were deferibing a public feftivity. “ I am about,” he fays, “ to relate, with an 
interfiling exaftneft, all the circumftances of that triumph fo glorious to the faith, with 
a lift of the nobility prefent, and a lummary of the fentences palled upon the criminals.” 

The cenfors afterwards approve, in the moft diftinguilhed mannner, a work which, 
fay they, “ for the majefty of its fubjeft ought not only to be read in Spain, but by the 
whole world.” 

The examiner furpafles the ccnfors. “ The author,” fays he, “ has anfvvered the 
public expectation at a time that curiofity made it the objeft of every wifli, and the pious 
impatience of all true believers complained of delay.” • He is above all eulogiutn for. 
** having given, with a fcrupulous attention, all th6 particulars of this wonderful 
ceremony.” 

In the courfe of his narrative, the author frequently celebrates the pious zeal of the 
monarch, who was himfelf prefent at the ceremony.' 

“ This prince,” A\ys he, “ having given it to be underftood that he ftiouid be glad 
to be prefent at the celebration of an auto-general, the council of the Inquiiition thought 
it would be fliewing him a mark of refpeft to afford him an opportunity to imitate the 
admirable example of his auguft father Philip IV.” The grand inquifitor went in con- 
fequence to kifs His Majefty’s hand, “ aftltring him that he would take the molt fpcedy 
rneafures for the accomplilhment of a work which was fo agreeable t&. him” 

‘“It was a great confolation,” fays he, “ to the zealous, a fubjeft of conf ulion to thofo 
of a lukewarm zeal, and of aftonilhment for all the fpeftators, to witncls a conllancy 
worthy of being admired for ages to come. From eight o’clock in the morning his 
Majefty remained in his balcony, without manifefling the lead uneafmefs from the he ir, 
or the prodigious concourfe of people, or appearing wearied by fo long a ceremony. 
His zeal and devotion were fo fuperior to the fatigue, that he did not even withdraw 
for a quarter of an hour to tafte refrelhment; and at the end of the ceremony he at!- at 
if there were any thing elfe to be done, and if he might retire.” 

The Spaniards of the prefent age are far from that cool cruelty which firsts the heart 
againft pity ; and are at liberty to compaffionate the very finali number of unhappy vic¬ 
tims Who 1 ‘uffer the feverity of the Holy Office. 

They have indeed been very rare in the prefent century, for there has not been one 
general auto defc fimilar to that of 1680- 

In 
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In 1714, fome monks, whofe monaftery was in the neighbourhood of a convent of 
nuns, were convifted of having abufed the afcendancy they had gained over their minds, 
by making them guilty of diforders which they concealed under the val of religion. 
The Holy Office condemned to death thofe who were moll culpable, ana, according to 
cuftom, delivered them over to the fecular power. 

Eleven years after, the Inquifition exercifed another aft of feverity, which I will not 
undertake equally to jullify. A family of Moors was difeovered at Granada, peaceably 
employed in the manufacture of filk, in which it excelled. The ancient laws, fuppofed 
to have become obfolete, were for this time renewed with all their rigour, and the un¬ 
happy Moors were burnt alive. 

In 1756, feven perfons from among the lower clafs of people were taken from the 
prifons of Madrid to hear their fentences pronounced. One of them, a fchcfolmafter, 
who had been falfely accufed, was acquitted. The three falfe witneffes who had de- 
pofed againft him, one of whom was his wife, were banilhed for eight years, and con¬ 
demned to receive two hundred laffies, which were never inflifted. Another culprit 
really received the lalhes, and was the only perfon then corporally punilhed, becaufe, as 
the fentence declared, he was heretic^ apo/late , inclined to Judaifm , and unfettled in his 
faith. The only crime of one of the l'even, who was from Toloufe, confided in his 
being a Frce-Mafon ; his fentence was perpetual banilhment, and the confifcation of his 
property. 

Thefe divifions wore the appearance of ignorance rather than cruelty; but in 1763, 
a particular auto de ft was celebrated at Llerena, when fome heretics were delivered to 
to the flames. The obfeurity of thefe viftims prevented their punilhment from, becom¬ 
ing generally public; and the univerfal 'terror which the name alone of the Inquifition 
infpired, feemed to be lefs prevalent. The King, the year before, had reftrained the 
powers of this tribunal. The grand inquifitor having, againft the exprefs will of His 
Majefty, publilhed a bull which proferibed a French book, was exiled to a convent thir¬ 
teen leagues from Madrid. Whilft in exile he endeavoured to excufe himfelf by alledg¬ 
ing the immemorial uiage,'which gave to the Holy Office the exclufive right of prohibit¬ 
ing dangerous books. At the end of a few weeks he obtained his pardon ; but the 
King, after having taken the advice of his minifters and the council of Caftile, iffued an 
* ordinance, which ftated : 

1. That for the future the grand inquifitor fhould not be allowed to publifli edifts, 
except when they were fent to him from His Majefty. 

2. That when he Ihould receive briefs, by which books were to be prohibited, he 
fhould conform to the laws of the country, and publifh the prohibition, not fupporting 
himfelf by the brief, but by his own authority. 

Finally, That the Holy Office Ihould, before it condemned^ book, fummon the author 
before the tribunal, to hear what he might have to fay in his defence. 

This little triumph of reafon and fovereign authority promifed to be but fhort. The year 
following, the influence of the King's confeffor produced a revocation of the edift; but the 
Countde Aranda managed fo as to revive the order of 1762,by gaining over a mixed aflem- 
« bly of magistrates and bifhops who had been created on the occafion of the expulfion of the 
Jefuits. This was not the only effort of that wife minifter, to circumfcribe the power of 
the Holy Office; he had long meditated the depriving it of the right to feme the property 
of the'criminals it condemned : but it was objefted, that it fumifhed a part of the fala- 
ries of the officers of the tribunal; and that to fupply the failure of this property, it 
would be neceffary o create a fund of upwards of fix hundred • thoufand livres 

(25,000!.). 
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(a5,0Dol.)« This. confideration fufpended the revocation which was ready to be pro¬ 
nounced. . v 

The count fucceeded better in another attempt. Being prefident or the council of 
Caftile^which has always been the zealous defender of the rights of fovereignty, and 
gaining over, by the afcendency of his charader and talents, fome powerful prelate?, 
wftofe fecret dillike to a tribunal, enriched by epifcopal fpoiis, he took every means to 
increafe j he obtained in 1770 a royal mandate which confined the jurifdidion of 
the Inquifition to the cognizance of the .crimes of herefy and apoftacy, and 
forbade it to mprifon the fubjetts of His Majefty, unlefs thefe crimes were firft clearly 
proved. 

This went to contrad its limits greatly. The victory which he thus obtained was 
obnoxious in Spain, to a very fmall number of weak and fanatic people. It was highly 
celebrated and exaggerated in foreign countries.. The moment was fuppofed to be at 
hand when the hydra, which philofophy had long before condemned, was about to be 
deftroyed. 

The refignation of the Count de Aranda, which happened foon after, did not pre¬ 
vent fimilar meafures from being purfued, becaufe diftinguiftied and enlightened per- 
fons were {till at the head of adminiftration, who, notwithftai\ding their zeal for reli¬ 
gion, had imbibed the fame principles. Security was re-eftablimed in the minds of 
men without banilhing the refped due to religion and its minifters. This was infured 
by the goodnefs and moderation of the monarch, and the tolerating maxims of thofe 
in whom he principally confided. Tjie time of rigour and cruelty feemed to be pafled, 
and the Holy Office appeared to Humber, when in 1777 it fuddenly fhook off its fupine- 
nefs at the expence of an illuflrious victim, and terror and falfe zeal were again roufed 
through all Spain} while throughout the reft of Europe the indignation of every ra¬ 
tional friend to the bleflings of a wife toleration was again excited. 

Don Pablo Olavide, born in Peru, had been raifed by his diftinguiftied abilities to one 
of the firft employments in the ftate, that of intendant of the four kingdoms of Anda- 
lufia and Affi/lente of Sevttle. His fage meafures In this important poft had excited ad¬ 
miration and gratitude, when new opportunities prefented themfelves to fignalize his 
zeal. The King had conceived the projed of clearing and populating that part of the 
Sierra Morena which is croffed by the road from Madrid to Cadiz, a diftrid formerly 
inhabited and cultivated, but lately overgrown with wood, and become a retreat for 
robbers and wild beafts. M. Olavide was appointed to carry this plan into effed, and 
acquitted himfelf of his commiifion in the moll diftinguiftied’ manner; he however 
could not avoid the ordinary rock of all great enterprifes. He made himfelf enemies; 
and drew upon him the hatred of Father Romuald, a German capuchin, who had 
brought into the Sierra Morena a patent from the general of his order, by which he 
was declared prefed of all new millions, and by which he arrogated to himfelf an unli¬ 
mited authority in every thing which could be made to have the leaft connexion with 
religion. He was oppofed by M. Olavide, who otherwife gave him a good reception, 
and received him into his intimacy. The difappointed ambition of the qionk became 
furious. Some indifereet expreffions from M. Olavide, in an unguarded moment, fup- 
plied him with an opportunity to gratify his revenge. He fomented the difeontents of 
fome of the fettlers who were his own countrymen, and made ufe of them to diferedit 
the new eftablifliment and its principal condudor. The memorials which he prefented 
to the council of Caftile were full of the molt ferious charges againft M. Olavide. The 
council caufed them to be examined by an impartial judge, and M. Olavide was Aid- 
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denly ordered to court in the month of November *775, there to confer concerning difc 
ferent objedts relative to his million. 

Whilft he refided tranquilly at Madrid, he difcovered by accident the treacherous 
confpiracy intended for his deftru&ion. He learned from intercepted letters that 
Father Romuald had planned his ruin, to enrich himfelf with his fpoils, and that he 
•was not without a hope that the court itfelf would favour his deteftable plot. 

M. Olavide was further informed by fome friends whom he ftill had in the Sierra 
Morena, that the preceding year the vindi&ive monk had accufed him to the minifter 
of foreign affairs, of being wanting in refpedt to divine worfhip and ecclefiaftical difei- 
pline in the new colonies, and of having in his poffeffion prohibited books j and alfo 
that he had but a fhort time before accufed him to the Holy Office. 

However alarming this information might be, M. Olavide confided in the reftitude 
of his own confdence. He folicited the minifters to convey to the foot of the throne 
the proofs of his innocence. He went to the grand inquifitor protefting the purity of 
his faith, and offered to retraft the expreffions which might have efcaped him to the 
prejudice of religion. For more than a year that he had refided at Madrid, his conduct 
■was of a moft exemplary nature j but nothing could avert the florm which threatened 
him. 

The 14th of November 1776, a grandee of Spain, in quality of Alguajtl Mayor of 
the Inquifition, accompanied by fome officers of juftice, arrelted him in his houfe, and 
conveyed him to the prifon of the Holy Office. 

At the fame time his wife, who was at Carolina, where fhe had remained during the 
abfence of her hufband, faw the officers of the Inquifition arrive and feize all his pro¬ 
perty, books, and papers; whilft another detachment did the fame at his houfe in Se¬ 
ville. Until the day his fentence was pronounced he was loft to his family, who knew 
not whether he was dead or alive, and had given over all hopes of ever feeing him more. 

I arrived in Spain for the firft time when this event was quite recent, and was witnefs 
to the fenfations which thefe proceedings occafioned in the minds of different men. 
The rivals of M. Olavide, the invidious, and fome devotees, conftant in their zeal for 

the caufe of religion, confidered it as a triumph. Several of his more rigid countrymen 
thought it a juft chaftifement for the imprudencies attributed to him; and which might 
have had other judges elfewhere, but would not have efcaped unpuniffied. Confterna- 
tion was however the moft general fentiment. Each began to tremble for himfelf, fear¬ 
ing left he Ihould find in his moft intimate connexions both fpies and accufers. How 
were it afterwards pofiible to enjoy the fweet communications of confidence and friend- 
fhip ? What man could be prudent enough and diffidently fure of himfelf to concert all 
his aOions, weigh his expreffions, and never furnifh matter of accufation for a fecret 
enemy, a corrupted fervant, a- friend, or even a fon led aftray by his fcruples ? The 
Holy Office is perhaps more juft than fevere; but its proceeding is dreadful! How can 
an accufed perfon difculpate himfelf when he neither knows his crime nor accufers ? 
•And how is it pofiible to avert the thunderbolt prepared in filence in the fliades of its 
impenetrable maze ? 

Such were the reafonings dictated by terror during the imprisonment of M. Olavide. 
“The apparent fupinenefs of the Inquifition had re-eftablifhed fecurity, but its fudden re¬ 
vival terrified every one. The firft impreffion was befides rendered more lading by 
other circumftances; The monks thought the time at hand to regain their loft power. 
Scarcely was M. Olavide arrefted before it was known that a miffion of capuchins at 
Seville had abandoned themfelves to an excels of zeal, and loudly exclaimed againft 
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profane theatres to which he had given encouragement in that city. At the fame time 
the Inquifitions of the provinces partook of the triumph of the capital, and made an- 
eflay of their returning power. The inquifition of Cadiz renewed a ceremony which 
had been negle&ed there for half a century, and which is annually repeated at Madrid, 
that of folemnly reading all the decrees of the Holy Office, the bulls upon which its 
power is founded, and all the anathemas fulminated againfl: hcrefy and irreligion. It 
feemed as if the Holy Office wifhed to make a mockery of the alarm of the public. 

In the mean time the profecution of M. Olavide' was carried on with the utmofl fe- 
crefy. His fate was at length decided after a rigorous imprifonment of a year and feven 
days, during which he had not the confolation of having even < 5 ne of his fervants fuf- 
fered to approach him. 

On the 21ft of November 1778, an affembly was held in the hall of the Inquifition, 
to which forty perfons of different orders were invited, among whom were feveral gran¬ 
dees of Spain, general officers, priefls, and monks. 

The criminal appeared cloathed in yellow, carrying in his hand a green taper, and 
accompanied by two minifters of the Holy Office. Ali the proceedings were read. The 
mod interefting part was the circumflantial relation he birafelf had given in of 
his whole life. In this he confeffed that in his travels he had frequented the lociety of 
free-thinkers, namely, Voltaire and Rouffeau; that he had returned to Spain with many 
prejudices againfl the clergy, and per funded that the privileges and opinions of the 
church of Rome were repugnant to the profperity of Hates; that fince he had been 
placed over the colonies of Sierra Morena, he had openly, and without refle&ion, avowed 
his opinion concerning the obftacles which retarded their progrefs, the infallibility of 
the pope, and the tribunal of the Inquifition. 

Afterward were produced the depofitions of feventy-eight witnefles, who accufed him 
of having frequently fpoken the language of free-thinkers, and ridiculed the priefts. To 
feveral of the charges made againfl him he pleaded guilty, and denied others, afferting 
that in all thefe cafes his words had never expreffed nis true fentiments; that his object 
had fometimes only been to animate the induftry'of the fettlers confided to his care, 
among whom the exterior pra&ices of religion were frequently nothing more than pre¬ 
texts for idlenefs; and that when he declaimed againfl the ill confequences of celibacy, 
his view had merely been to encourage population, fo neceffary to the profperity of his 
country. 

This defence appeared neither refpeflful nor falisfa£tory. It was alledged againfl him 
as a crime, that he had ufed every means of eluding the juftice of the Holy Office ; had 
intercepted letters to engage the witnefles brought againfl him to retrad; and thefe 
circumflances were all proved by writings under his own hand. 

In fhort, the tribunal adjudged him atainted and convicted of every charge made 
againfl him; and, in confequence pronounced his fentence, which declared him formally 
an heretic. He interrupted the reading, by denying that he deferved fo harfh an appel¬ 
lation. This was, during the final and terrible fitting, the lafl effort of his firmnefs. 
He fainted on the bench on which he fat, and as foon as he recovered hitnfelf, the read¬ 
ing of the fentence was continued. It confifcated all his property, declared him inca¬ 
pable of holding any employment, exiled him to twenty leagues from Madrid, front 
every place of royal refidence, from Seville, the theatre of his fallen authority, and front 
Lima his country; it condemned him to be fhut up eight years in a monaflery, where he 
was to perufe fuch works of piety as fhould be put into his hands, and go to con- 
feffion once a month. He afterwards made his folemn abjuration, and, with all the 
ceremony preferibed by the canons, was abfolved from the cenfures he had incurred.’ 
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Thofe who were prefent, it will readily be conceived all orthodox, declared that he 
{hewed the moil unequivocal marks of resignation and -repentance, and, that it was im* 
poflibie to refufe him their companion. 

' It has been afferted that the perfonal clemency of the monarch, and that of even the 
grand inquifitor mitigated the rigour of his fentence} that feme of his judges were of 
opinion he ought to fuffer death, and feveral a public puniihment; one of thefe rigour- 
ous fentences was fupported by the King’s confeffor, whofe fanatical zeal for the caufe of 
God, made him believe the fcandal could not be repaired but by a public example. 

It was however difficult to learn the reft of the lecret particulars of this affair. Cu- 
riofity and indiferetion were reftrained by fear. A conjecture, a queftion, might be 
mifuiterpreted and embitter the life of the author. People were in a fituation fome- 
thing like that deferibed by Tacitus, in the life of Agricola: Adempto per inquifitiones 
et loquendi audiendique commercio *; or that of a more modem and (till more dreadful 
period. 

It muft however be obferved in favour of the Spanifh government, that this crifis did 
not continue long. The mind became more eafy by reflecting upon the known benignity 
of the difpofition of Charles 111 ., and the enlightened character of his minifter, who was 
adverfe to fanaticifm. 

Even the fituation of the victim contributed to dflfipate public terror. His talents 

and good fortune had excited the notice of envy before he had incurred that of the Holy 

Office ; and citizens, fomewhat calmed, trufted to their obfeurity for ihielding them from 
the rigour of this tribunal The refult {hewed that is was but tranfitory, and that the 
privy councils of the King were governed by milder maxims. 

M. Olavide was fcarcely confined in a convent of La Mancha, before, complaining 
of the ill ftate of his health, he obtained per million to go and drink the mineral waters in 
the neighbourhood; and afterwards the liberty to go to others in Catalonia, which he 
hoped would prove more efficacious. There near the frontiers he eafiiy deceived the 
vigilance of his keepers, and bidding adieu to his country, which ftill was dear to him, 
efcaped to France, where he' was preceded by his reputation, and received as a martyr 
to intolerance. Some months after his flight the court of Spain reclaimed him, but that 
of France replied in a friendly manner, that the offences of M. Olivade, however heinous 
they might appear in Spain, did not come within the defeription of thofe, the authors of 
which civilized ftates had reciprocally agreed to give up \ and the court of Madrid in* 
fitted no farther. 

Ten years after his evafion, the French revolution which, he had predicted, and, no 
doubt, defired, taking place, towards the end- of his career, presented him with a fpec- 
tade of a novel defeription. He heard the rumbling of the thunder about him, and had, 
at a time, fome apprehenfion from the ftorm. He underwent the dreadful horrors of 
fufpenfe in the memorable reign of terror , and learned what fifteen years before had 
never entered his mind, that there was under heaven fomewhat even more terrible than 
the Inquifition. Since then he has retired to a country-feat near the Loier. In this 
foot his bufy brdin has attained a calm, without his heart being chilled. A religion, 
better underftood than that of which he was about to die the vi&im, offers him its con- 
folation, literature its refources, and folitude its fweets ; fo that by a ftrange concatena¬ 
tion of drcumftances, the Inquifition for once, doubtlefc the firft time, has made one 
wife and happy man f. 

Since 

* Spin pvt an cud to the nfe of the faculty of hearing and fpecch. 

+ When 1 wrote this in 1707, M. Olivade little thought of revifiting that country which had proferibed 
and puaifiud him, and from which he had efcapcd as a fugitive s but age, misfortune, and attention to the 
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Sincft this event the Inauifition has, id one cafe, juftified the apprehenfions it excited. 
Toleration* or, which is the fame thing, humanity, fhuddered at the torments in flitted 
upon a poor woman, who, having been convified offorcery and witchcraft , was burned 
at Seville in 1780, in confequence of the fentence of that tribunal. 

Except in thefe inftances, its authority has been exercifed only on fome individuals, 
who, having ufed irreligious expreffions, have been pardoned upon retraction, after 
undergoing a trifling penance. 

I was at Madrid in 1784, when a circumftance happened which proves that this tri¬ 
bunal, notwithftanding the terror its forms have ever infpired, is fometimes lefs fevere 
than many fecular courts of juftice. 

A beggar, who generally took his Hand at the door of a church, had employed his 
leifure in inventing and felling a fpecies,of powder to which he attributed miraculous 
eiFeCts. It was compofed of ingredients, the mention of which would make the reader 
bluff*. The beggar had drawn up fome lingular formularies to be repeated at the time 
of taking the powder; and required, to give it its effeCt, that thofe who took it fliould 
put themfelves into certain poftures more eafily imagined than deferibed. His compo- 
fition was one of thofe amorous philtriesi in which our ignorant anepftors had fo much 
faith } his, he pretended, had the power of reftoring a difgufted lover, and of foften- 
ing the heart of a cruel fair one. 

Whatever flatters our paflions has fome claim to our credulity. The impoftor 
wanted not for cuffomers in that clafs $ver which the marvellous has fo much empire; 
and a few accidental fuccefies gave reputation to his noffrum. He aflbeiated himfelf 
with fome women who diftributed it. His powders, however, as it will eafily be be¬ 
lieved, were often employed without effeCt. Moft of the perfons whom he deceived* 
lefs irritated than afliamed, kept profound filence j but, at length,* others made com¬ 
plaints which were foon carried to the Holy Office, The beggar was arrefted, and led 
with his accomplices to the Inquifition, where they were profecuted in form. 

The impudent empiric avowed every thing; he explained the compofition of his 
powder, and gave up his receipt and formularies. The refult was one of the moft 
fmgular proceedings which ever came before a tribunal. The d^y of vengeance ar¬ 
rived. The judges, criminals, and a crowd of fpettators of both fexes affembled in the 
church of the Dominican nuns at Madrid. Divine fervice was begun, but afterwards 
interrupted to read the ftrange proceedings. The temple of the Moft High was not 
fuppofed to be profaned by a recital of the obfeenities contained in the fummary. Such 
were the laws of the Holy Office, nor were thefe difpenfed with in the leaft in favour of 
fome women of quality, who hid their confufion behind their fans. Even the nuns, 
lefs attached to their fcruples than to the privileges of their church, loft no part of the 
ceremony, and their modeft ears were infuited with the fhameful relation. The fentence 
was pronounced, and executed after mafs was over. 

conduit of others, brought him back a convert to that religion he was charged with contemning. Not 
only did he frankly profefs Chriftianity, he employed bis leuure in cempoftng an apology in a long work 
which he publifhed, and which being known in Spain, caufed the fincerity of his convcrfion to-be no longer 
difputed. He met with advocates about the throne,.and what was more difficult, even in t^e formidable 
tribunal, the author of his perfecutions j which for once recalled jp mind that the Divine Legiffator, whofe 
vengeance they ftate themfelves called upon to execute, defireth not the death of At /inner, but rather that he 
turn from bit wiclcdncfe and live. M. Olavidl obtained permiffion to return to Spun, and arrived in Madrid 
in 1798. Ambition has now loft all empire.over his foul, as well as all refentmenti he Ihortly after with¬ 
drew to Andalufia, to the houfe of a female relation, the objett of hit earlieft affc&ion, perhaps the only 
one who furvived his long baniihmcnt. 

The 
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The beggar was declared attainted and convided of malpractice, profanation, and 
tmpofture, and condemned to perpetual imprifonment, after having been whipped in the 
principal quarters of the city. Two women, his accomplices, were treated with more 
indulgence. 

The three criminals foon left the church ; they were mounted upon affes, and each 
clothed in a f mbcnito , covered with painted devils and other fymbolical figures. They 
wore on their heads the fatal pyramidal bonnet called coroza. The man was naked 
down to his waift, and expofed to the eyes of the public a plumpncfs which could be 
attributed to nothing but the lucrative and extenfive fale of his powders. 

The proceffion was headed by the Marquis of Cogolludo, the eldeft fon of the Duke 
of Medina Celi, who, in quality of Alguafil Mayor, prefided at the ceremony. He was 
followed by feveral grandees of Spain, affociates of the Holy Office, and other officers of 
the tribunal. The windows were filled, and the ftreets thronged with curious fpedators. 
The triumphant entry of a hero, returning to his country after having faved it, could 
not have been more pompous than the ceremony of which a vile criminal was the ob- 
jed; and this fpedacle by which curiofuy was fo much excited, unlike to others of the 
fame kind, offered nothing which might wound fenfibility. Never was a fentence fo 
well deferved executed with greater mildnefs. The criminal flopped front time to 
time, and fcarcely did the executioner touch his fhoulders with the whip, when fome- 
jcharitabie hand prefented him with a glafs of Spanilh wine to enable him to finifti his 
-career. It were to be wiffied that the Holy Office had never exercifed greater feverity. 

In fad, this tribunal (I averred it in 1789, and repeat it in 1803,) is far from being 
fo dreadful as in other countries it is generally believed ; I ihall not become its apologift 
by flaring that our lettres de cachet were formerly equally revolting; neither ihall I ex- 
cufe it, by flaring, that in the eye of philofophy in that nation which paffed for the moft 
enlightened and humane, for eighteen months together we have witneffed the molt 
ihocking reprefentation of judicial iniquity that ever ftained the page of hiftory. It is 
not by citing fuperior atrocities that.the fmaller can be mitigated, I ihall therefore own 
that the forms of the Inquifition are terrifying, even to thofe who are perfuaded of its 
equity. Profecutions are carried on with the greateft fecrecy; the advocate granted to 
criminals to make their defence cannot fpeak to or fee them but in the prefence of the 
inquifitors. But the moft odious proceeding of all is, that when the depofitions re¬ 
ceived againft any perfon accufed are communicated to him, the names of the accufers 
are carefully concealed. If the Holy Office were to profecute criminals publicly, and 
name and confront their accufers; were it to allow them every means of proving their 
innocence, would its laws be lefs obferved, or would the facred interefts committed to 
its care be lefs attended to ? Let it not be faid, that moft informers would be reftrained 
by a falfe (hame by the fear of expofing themfelves to the indignation of the public and 

the refentment of the accufed. No, furely the Holy Office dare not avow an appre- 
henfion left its vidims ihould be fewer ! Is that God which it worlhips fo thirfty of 
human blood, fo covetous of guilty perfons and. vidims ? If this were his religion, 
never was a more dreadful prefent to mortality. 

I am willing to allow to thofe who confider this as the only true religion, that its pure 
dodrine, afld a refped for the worffiip of its followers, are conducive to public happi- 
nefs and tranquillity; and that fuch as prefume to make violent attacks upon either are 
deferving of being reftrained, and even puniihed. — But gratitude towards benefadors, 
fidelity of fervants to their matters, charitable indulgence towards our fellow-creatures $ 
is the exercife of thefe virtues, inquifitors, lefs acceptable in the fight of Omnipotence 
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than orthodoxy ? and would the caufe of the Almighty fuffer from motives powerful 
as thefe preventing accufations ? 

Befides how do other tribunals find means of dete£Hng the guilty ? The public body 
whofe duty it is to profecute offences, is it inefficient to difcover thofe whofe apprehen- 
fion is neceflary for the lake of fociety or religion j and is it common for crimes againft 
either of thefe to efcape the fword of juftice r 

And as for fuch as might efcape without the concealment of the witnefs whofe indig¬ 
nation they may have incurred, does not the publilhing of their tranfa&ions or language 
occafion more real injury to religion than what their being left unpunished could poffibly 
do ? And when the God you worlhip (I was about to fay that you traduce,) curfed 
“ the man who firft invented fcandal,” did he not intend to include the publilher of 
fcandal ? 

Thus in cafe of my having to appear before the Holy Office, thus Ihould I addrefs 
myfelf to it. But I would acknowledge at the fame time, with no expectation of dif- 
arruing it, but merely with a view of doing homage to truth, that the Inquifition, if its 
forms were overlooked, and the objeCt of its inftitution, might be cited as a model of 
equity. Let it not be faid that the malice of a fecret enemy is fufficient to call down 
its vengeance; it condemns no one upon the teftimony of one accufer, nor without dif- 
cuffing the proofs of the charges. Serious and repeated crimes are neceflary to incur 
its cenfures; which, with a little circumfpedion in words and condud relative to religion, 
may be avoided, and men live as little molefted in Spain, as in any other country in 
Europe. 

I will fay more, during my laft ftay in Spain, which was for the fpace of more than a 
year; I do not remember to have once heard the name of the Holy office, nor was I 
able to obtain one other Angle anecdote to add to the horror to which I had devoted it, 
notwithftanding the apologetical manner with which I was reproached with having fpoken 
of it. Not that at the time I fpeak of (179a and 1793) it had become lefs rigid ; but 
more immediate objeds, more imminent dangers, •the confequence of the progrefs of 
our revolutionary principles, called for and feemed to abforb all the faculties of the Spa- 
nilh government. Perfecution was lefs extended towards the atheiftical French, than the 
French imbued with maxims formidable to defpotifm, and too much inclined to the ' 
propagation of them. The Alcaldes, the Corregidors, the commandants of towns, the 
governors of provinces, all had become political inquisitors more vigilant and far more 
formidable than the reverend fathers; fo that the latter relying upon the active zeal of 
their fubftitutes feem to hold vacation for a period of time. 

It was confequently in my firft journey into Spam that I acquired the greater part of 
the materials from which I have attempted a draught of the Inquifition. 

I muft add to what I have before obferved, that, of all ftrangerSj the French have 
been conftantly the principal objects of its reftlefs vigilance. 

The troublefome zeal of many of its commiflaries in the provinces, occafions them 
to be perfecuted for tile flighted matter, frequently difturbing the quiet of the inhabi¬ 
tants, by domiciliary vifits for the purpofe of Seizing licentious prints, or prohibited 
books; oftentimes it is true this excefs of zeal is condemned by the court, or the grand 
inquifitor, which office, during the laft and the prefent reign, has been uniformly occu¬ 
pied by prelates of fenle and moderation. I have feen fome fpecimens thereof, one of 
the moil ftriking of which is the following. 

About fifteen years ago, fome French.merchants at Cadiz, having received a con- 
fignment of leather from one of our manufactories, were much alarmed at feeing the 
officers of the Inquifition enter their houfes. They defired to fee the leather newly ar- 
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rived and having obferved that it bore the image of the holy virgin^ which was the mark 
of the manufacture, exclaimed again ft the profanation; remarking' that the leather 
being intended to make (hoes, the image of the Mother of Chrift ran the hazard of 
being trodden under foot, and confequehtly it was confifcated. The affair was referred 
to the fupreme tribunal at Madrid. The charge was made out and was for fome time 
in my poifeffion, for the merchants, much alarmed, had recourfe to the court by means 
of their ambaffador. The court and the tribunal received the complaint in the manner 
it merited. The officers of the Inquifition were enjoined not to moleft ftrangers 
under fuch trifling pretexts, and the merchants recovered their leather without further 
trouble. 

On other occafions, ftill more recent, the minifter and the grand inquifitor himfelf, 
have protected the inhabitants againft the cavils of the fubaltems of the Holy Office. 
At Barcelona they attempted to give didurbance to a French houfc, becaufeits members 
were Proteftants; and when it was obferved to them that the Englifh jmd other northern 
nations were tolerated in Spain, notwithftanding they were heretics,*they anfwered, that 
the Catholic religion was the only one in France. The caufe, however, of this perfe¬ 
cted houfe was no fooner brought before the court than it was gained. 

Iniine, though it muft be admitted that bigotry is more prevalent in the provinces 
thanin the capital, no great inconveniences can ever arife from it; becaufe the fcntences 
of the provincial tribunals have no force until they have obtained the fanCtion of that of 
Madrid, which, on that account, bears the name of Suprema. Befides, the count feru- 
tinizes more ftriCHy than ever the proceedings of the Holy Office, and certainly not with 
an intention of increafmg its feverity. It was emitted, in 1784, that when the office 
fhould have finifhed the profecutioa of any grandee of Spain, any of His Majefty’s mi- 
nifters, any officers in the armyffenember of a tribunal, or any perfon in place, the 
whole proceedings fliould be laid before the King to be revifed and examined. By this 
law the principal perfons in the kingdom have obtained an additional fecurity againft tha 
arbitrary rigours of the Holy Officje. It is to be regretted, that it was calculated to de¬ 
fend thofe who cannot want protection rather than thofe whofe obfeurity frequently ren¬ 
ders their complaints ineffectual, and who confequently are expofed to be unjuftly treated 
with more impunity. But where they have no part in framing the laws the people are 
almoft every where either forgotten or oppreffed. 

The Holy Office to this day receives a certain tax from each veffel that arrives in any 
of the ports of Spain, in confequence of the examination it is authorized to make in 
order to fee that the veffel contains nothing that may be offenfive to religion. The 
fearch has for a long time been neglected, but the duty is ftill paid to the office. Were 
this the only complaint againft the Inquifition, we fhould eafily be reconciled to it. 

In 1)89 I concluded this long article on the Inquifition with a hearty defire that the 
fovereigns of Spain might confider themfelves fufficiently fure of the fubmiffionof their 
fubjetts, of the watchfulnefs of their temporal courts, and of the enlightened zeal of 
its prelates, to make this tribunal wholly unneceffary. I am houjever apprehenfive that 
after what has happened latterly in Europe, the objett of my defire is wider of its com¬ 
pletion than ever. I fear that fovereigns, however wife they may be, from a jealoufy 
of a diminution of their authority, will fofter more than ever fuch fupports to their 
empire (fhaken by the violent convulfions which have happened) as may yet remain; 
and that they will gain an additional argument in favour of inftitutions which tend to 
prevent the diforders of irreligion from the exceffes of the loofe philofophy which in 
France has exceeded all bounds. There appear more than one ground for this opinion. 
Since the eftabliihment of peace between Spain and France priefts have again acquired 

their 
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their priftine afcendancy, the profefforffilps of public right have beeH aboliffied, and 
the works of Macanay on the Inquifition have been reprinted. Whether to preferve 
quiet it be advantageous to muzzle and hoodwink a generous nation—whether it be 
a fafer way'to condud it through the paths of darknefs than by affording the ufe of the 
light of reafon—whether in ffiort, to ufe the language of defpotifm, a moderate govern¬ 
ment be not the mod proper one for proteding the governed from the explofions of 
liberty, time muft difeover. 

Before I quit the fubjed I lhall take notice of a political body, which many ftrangers 
confound with the Inquifition, but which has no other relation with it than their common 
epithet. 

This is the fanta hermandad , much fpoken of in Spanifh novels; it is no more than a 
confraternity, difperfed over different parts of the kingdom of Caflile, whofe objed is 
to watch over the fafety of the country by apprehending thofe who difturb the public 
peace. It is fubordinate to the council of Caftile, from which it receives its regulations. 
One of the ftrideft is that which prevents its jurifdidion from extending to cities. The 
principal detachments from it are at Toledo, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Talavera. 

Let us refume what remains to be faid refpeding the interior adminiftration of Spain. 
We began with the council of Caftile which lead us to the adminiftration of juftice, to 
Icgiflation, and finally to the tribunal of the holy office. In the fucceeding volume we 
ffiall take a view of the other different councils of the monarchy. 


VOLUME THE SECOND. 

Chap. I.— Council of finance of Spain.—Taxes. 

W E are n6w about to enter the vaft career of' finance, revenue, imports, debts of 
the ftate, public debt, &c.—tirefome career, which frequently exhaufts the pa¬ 
tience of the minifter who has to levy the taxes, and more frequently that of the per- 
fons who have to pay them; a barren fubjed, which poffibly may weary many of my 
readers, on which account I ffiall be as fhort as exaditude will allow. 

The finance department in Spain is under the diredion of a fovereign permanent 
council, called El confejo de Hacienda. 

This Real Hacienda , the name of which infpircs a fort of terror, docs not badly re¬ 
ferable the cave of the lion deferibed by La Fontaine: 

—.— Towards this cave 

I trace full many a footilep go, but none 
Of beatt returning. 

The fupreme guardian of the Real Hacienda , the council of finance, is as well as that 
of Caftile divided into feveral chambers, or Salas, la fata de govierno , fala de jufiicia t 
fala de millones , and la fala de la unica contribucion. 

Their names Efficiently indicate their fundions. 

The contaduria mayor is a fort of chamber of accounts whofe decifions are fandioned 
by la fala de jufiicia. 

It muft not be confounded with la contaduria de valores , a particular office whofe bu- 
fmefs it is to keep an account of the rental of the kingdom, of grants, and privileges. 
vol. v. 3 h Nothing 
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Nothing can be more complicated than the forms which are to be gone through in 
pafling the different offices before you attain the royal treafury—forms which owe their 
origin as much to a falutary miftruft as to chicanery. Woe to creditor, woe to the 
folicitor who has to trace the windings of this labyrinth. 

The royal treafure is kept by two general treafurers, who are alternately in office for 
a year, and pafs the year they are out of office in clearing their accounts.. 

1 hree general directors receive the royal rents, and have under them the collectors, 
and commiffioners of duties, and their numerous fifeal agents, a legion formidable for 
its number and its talents. There are none in their way in Europe fuperior to thefe 
people; if they were as incorruptible as they are vigilant they might be taken for models. 
1 had occafion on my firft journey to Spain to appreciate the value of this clafs of Spa¬ 
niards; and on my return in 1792 I perceived to my cod and that of a number of 
appellants of whom I was the organ, that it had yet made improvement towards fifeal 
perfection. Events, augmenting the animofity of the underlings of office towards the 
French, tended to fiiarpen their intermeddling genius, which at times was at its ne plus 

ultra. Whenever defirous of comforting myfelf for having no longer any relation with 
Spain, I have but to recolleCt its adminiftrators of the cuftoms, its judges of fmuggled 
goo4s, and infpcCt its whole tribe of tax-gatherers. 

Let us examine how much arrives at this treafury, fo well defended againft befiegers, 
fo frequently pillaged by its defenders; how much thefe revenues fo harlhly collected 
amount to. Up to 1714 all the revenues, as well of the interior as of the cuftoms, were 
fanned. At that epoch government took the collection into its own hands. Two years- 
afterwards the taxes of the interior were farmed and continued fo until 1742. The peo¬ 
ple fuffered, as is the cafe where the taxes are farmed in every country. Representations 
were made to Philip V., which ftated all the irregularities in the collection. The repre- 
fentation of 1734 may be found in the Economia politica de Zabctla ; and in the infti- 
tute of Don Martin de Loynaz, that of 1747. It is only neceffary to read thefe to be 
convinced, that wherever there are men there will be abufes, and to learn the lelfon of 
being ourfelves lefs affeCted at thofe to which we are witneffes or victims. 

Campillo, however, who had palled through all the offices of adminiftration, hnd 
who polfefied firmnefs and extenfive knowledge,had frequently afked the Spaniffi farmers- 
general what they gained by their farms; according to their own accounts, they were 
conftantly loofers. Campillo, determining to learn the truth, fuddenly put fix of the 
twenty-two provinces, of which Caftile is compofed, into commiffion. In 1747 the 
Marquis de la Enfenada extended this meafure to the remainder, and fince that time 
nearly all the collection of Spain has been managed by commiffioners. 

T\v,o years afterwards Ferdinand VI. adopted a projeCt which had often been agitated 
in Spain, that of converting into one contribution thofe which form what are called pro¬ 
vincial rents. In 1749, a commiffion was eftabliffied for this purpofe, under the nape 
of Sala de la Unica Contribucion. It employs thirty thobfand perfons, and its annual 
expence is upwards of three millions of livres (123,000/.). 

Until the operations of this chamber (hall have anfwered the purpofe for which fo 
much care and money have been applied, the defective form of the chamber of finance 
will remain ; the people fuffer by it, and good citizens loudly complain; but the fove- 
reigns of the prefent family have not yet been able to find a remedy. 

The finances of Spain are divided into two claffes, which compofe almoft all the re¬ 
venues of the King: General Rents and Provincial Rents. 

The firft arife from duties paid at the frontiers upon merchandize entering or going 
out of the kingdom. The duties are different with refpeCt to their name and propor- 

6 tion 
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tion in different provinces. In thofe where the Moors longed refided, they have pre~ 
ferved the Arabian name Almojarifazgo, firft given to a cuftom-houfe duty that has been 
fucceflively increafed, and upon which the Spaniards have fpeculated more or lefs ad- 
vantageoufly with commercial nations. It is ftill known by the fame name in the Canary 
Iflands, where it produces the King fix percent, upon all merchandize. 

In moil’ of the other provinces it has been increafed by degrees to fifteen per cent, 
upon every article of importation or exportation. In Catalonia, they are not fo much 
as four per cent, ad valorem. 

Notwithftanding its privileges in Navarre, a duty is paid of five per cent, upon every 
commodity entering its exterior frontier, and three and a half on exportation. 

Hence it already appears, that the finances of France were not the only ones which 
were complicated, different in different places, full of exceptions, and exoofed to the 
caprice of colleftors. What I have mentioned is but a flight lketch of the complica¬ 
tion of thofe of Spain. 

Befides thefe general laws which extend to the greateft part of merchandize, there 

are feveral articles, fuch as cocoa, chocolate, fugar and paper, which pay particular 

duties. 

The whole produce of the general rents when they were farmed did not amount to fix 
millions and a half of livres. A few years after they were put into commiflion they 
produced ten millions, and have fince rapidly increafed. 

In 1783, at the clofeof the American war, they produced a total of ninety-fix millions 
of rials; 1784, one hundred and twenty; 1785, one hundred and twenty-eight and 
upwards. 

There are fome other duties which may be included in the general rents, although 
differently coHefted, and their produce enter not the fame cheft; fuch are 

The duties of the office of health, firft eftablifhed at Cadiz, and fince extended to 
the other fea ports of the kingdom. 

The duties of the grand admiral , which were appropriated to the treafury by Ferdi¬ 
nand V. in 1748. 

Two other duties, one under the name of Lanzas , the other of Medias Annatas, 
which we have fpoke of under the head of titles, and which colleftively in 1787 pro¬ 
duced 5,400,000 rials. 

The rent of wools , which is the duty paid according to their quality on exportation. 
It was farmed at lefs than 12 millions of rials. In 1777 produced more than 20 and 
in 1789 nearly 28 millions. 

The produce from the fale of fait , which is in ejlanco, that is, exclufively fold for the 
King’s account, throughout all his European dominions. This tax was for a long time 
very unproductive. In 1785 it fcarcely yielded 16 millions of rials, but then the mea- 
fure of from 6clb. to 8clb. weight was fold for a rial (that is, 2]d. fterling,) but the 
price of the meafuro being railed, it produced in 1 789 about 56,000,000 rials. It has 
been further productive, from the war having caufed the price to be augmented. For, 
in Spain, to the injury of the country and to the misfortune of its inhabitants, objects 
of the firft neceflity are thofe on which all'taxes and augmentations are impofod. 

In other relpefts, the price of fait is uniform through Spain, with ait exception of 
fome drawback afforded in the ports for fuch as is ufed for the fifnerics. The falt-pits 
ot Andalufia, and the dry falt-pits colleftively, are infufficient for the confumption of 
the kingdom; great quantities are therefore brought from Portugal. Seizures and 
executions are rare in Spain with refpeft to fait; the avidity of the treafury being Id's 
rigorous with refpeft to this article than others. 

3 h 2 
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The duty on tobacco is a particular branch of revenue in Spain. It has been colle&ed 
by commiflioners ever fmce 1731, and has a particular adminiftration.* In 1785 there 
were but two forts of tobacco: viz, fmoking tobacco from the Brazils, which Portugal, 
by virtue of a contract, delivered at a rials per lb. and which the King re-fold at 40 
rials; and tobacco pulverized, or fnuff, known every where by the name of Havannah, 
or Spanifti fnuff, and which comes from Cuba. The King pays rather a higher price 
for this than for Brazil'tobacco. In 1785 it was fold at the fame price of 40 rials per 
pound; from the fum of the produce of the fale the falaries of the perfons employed 
were to be deduced, and the expences of the manufactories, the principal of which is in 
Seville; all which charges increafed the coft to the King per lb. to 8 rials. 

For a long time the government prohibited the ufe of all other kinds of fnuff, called 
rappee , to diftinguilh it from the real Spanifti fnuff, which is powdered exceedingly 
fine, and coloured with a kind of ochre called almazaron, which gives it its tinge and 
unCtuofity. 

Infpite of, or rather on account of the rigorous laws, and the vigilance of the perfons 
employed, who on this occafion take upon therafeives to behave in the molt infolent 
manner towards ftrangers, particularly fuch as arrive by fea; Spain was inundated 
with fmuggled tobacco; and the only perfons who gained by the prohibition were 
thofe who fold it underhandedly, charging even as high for it as a guinea per pound, 
in order to cover the rifk they ran in thus fatisfying the decided tafte of men for what is 
forbidden. This tafte was participated by all claffes of Spaniards, by thofe efpecially 
who fhould have recommended abflinence by their own example. The members of the 
diplomacy alone were exempt from the regulation, and even they required an exprefs 
permiflion from the minifter of finance, for allowing the entry of the quantity of rappee 
requifite for their confumption. The two predeceffors of the reigning Sovereign had a 
fettled objection to the ufe of this tobacco, which had fomewhat of mania in it; and 
fhould any about them have prefumed to take it, it would have been exceedingly difficult 
for them to efcape difgrace *. 

At length, the Spanifh government was convinced, that the only mode of curbing 
this addition to fmuggling, was to caufe rappee fnuff to be manufactured, and vend it 
for its own account. No nation had more advantages for this kind of {peculation than 
flie herfelf poffeffed: the cultivation of tobacco has fuceeeded in the greater part of her 
colonies ; in Mexico, on the coaft of Caraccas, at the ifle of Trinidad, and particularly 
in Louifiana. As for Mexico, in which country the culture of tobacco was not begun 
before 1765, the King in 1778 drew from it four millions of hard piaftres, and fix 
millions in 1784. Galvez, the minifter for India, intended the tobacco of Louifiana, 
which is cheaper and better, fhould furnifh the confumption of Mexico, and by degrees 
the reft of Spanifh America. 

The fale of tobacco is one of the mod confiderable branches of the royal revenue. 
In 1776 it amounted to more than 87 millions of rials. In 1777 to 85 and upwards. 
In 178410 aboyt 73. . The introduction of rappee.fnuff rapidly increafed this receipt. 

* Charles III. himfelf had a great predile&ion for rappee fnuff, but only indulged his inclination by 
Health, and pA-ticularly while fhooiing, when he imagined himfelf to be unnoticed. The following anecdote 
will ferve to fhewbow much Ferdinand VI. in other iefpc.5H humaneat)d good natured, was looked upon as 
fevtre towards thofe who infringed the laws relative to proferibed tobacco. One day in his prefence, a 
grandee of Spain drew a fnuff-box from his pocket full of rappee. The King call a threatening look upon 
him ; vrhen the French ambaffador (M. de Duras) perceived it, and, advancing towards the Spanifh noble¬ 
man. exclaimed, 4 * Oh ! it is your Excellency who has my fnujf-lox, 1 could not think what had become of it." Thi* 
fortunate expedient releafed the delinquent from his einbarralfmcnt, and difperfed the anger of the King. 

In 
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In 1787 it amounted to 129'millions, and fince the laft war it mull have been much 
more. The King, in order to meet the current expences, having been obliged to aug¬ 
ment the greater part of the indirect taxes, raifed the price of rappee from 26 rials the 
pound to 42. Poflibly this augmentation will long furvive its origin. 

Many forts of rappee are manufa&ured in Spain, fome of which are equal to the. fnuffs 
of other countries ; this however does not hinder the latter from being fought after with 
nearly as great avidity as before, having a double attra&ion, in being prohibited firrt, 
and fecondiy in being lefs dear. 

There arc alfo other articles in ejlanco befides fait and tobacco. Thefe are lead, gun¬ 
powder, cards, Spanith wax, and Itamped jpaper. Brandy and other fpirituous liquors 
are not properly in ejlanco. The fale of them has been free throughout the kingdom 
fince 1746 ; but the following year the council propofed to eftablilh a rnagizine for the 
King’s account, and moft people prefer purchafing there becaufe the liquors are better 
and cheaper. Such a monopoly is commendable, and cannot fail of being admired. 

I omit feveral other fmall impofitions, the detail of which would exceed the bounds 
prefenhed to my work. 

But the moft reprchenfible part of the taxes of Spain is the provincial rents : a fpecies 
of import which,, chiefly falling upon the confumption of the moft neceflary articles, 
burdens the people, and is one of thegreateft obftacles to induftry. For two ages and 
more the good citizen has exclaimed againft this impoft. Government is indeed con¬ 
vinced of its impropriety. The minifter Campillo conceived the projeft of a total reform, 
but was difmayed by the trouble nd the danger it prefented. La Knfenada, one of his 
fucceflbrs, with greater power and more courage, went a little farther, but we have feen 
his itnica contribucion is only yet a project. Unhappily the fyftem of Spanifh finance de¬ 
pends on circumftances which it would be neceflary to change for its amelioration. 
Befides which, the continual urgency of flute nect Hides has never permitted government 
to rifl; the fecurity of its revenues by experiments which might create confufion, or the 
fuccefs of which might be dubious. We have feen in France what it colt M. Turgot 
and M. Neckar to plan a fimilar reform. To produce it in Spain favourable opportuni¬ 
ties are neceflary, and a fovereign and miniltcrs who fhould not be alarmed at the cla¬ 
mours ever excited by innovations, or a French revolution would enfue. But it is not 
every country which is alike difpofed to provoke, nor equally fufceptible of bearing one; 
and if Spain be deftined to experience this happinels, or this fcourge, it is not impro¬ 
bable that tiie caufe will be its finances. Thofe who are the greateft fufferers are too 
widely difperfed, too ignorant, have too few means of communication, and are confe- 
quently too cafy to be kept in reftfaint, either by a military force or the clergy, for go¬ 
vernment to fear; and France has given a leflon to fovereigns which they will not fail 
to profit by, fo as not to negleft the two fupports in their pofl'dlion for upholding their 
authority, the fword and the gown. The moit moderate, the moft beneficent will 
doubtlcis endeavour to render their yoke lupportable. They will h flen the burthen of 
taxes, will avoid giving caufe of complaint to their fubje&s; but they will take efpecial 
care not to invite them in a fatherly manner, to come and prefent their quires of fufier- 
ings; and the States General of France have dealt a'death-blow to the Cortes of Spain. 

Until fome circumftances may operate a-reform, the fubje&s of the Spanilh monarchy 
are expofecl to a moft deftrudtive fyitem-of taxation. 

The provincial rents, are, 

ift, The produce of a duty upon wine, oil, meat, vinegar, candles^ &c. Philip IL, 
overwhelmed by the weight of the ruinous enterprifes to which he was impelled by his 
ambition, propofed it to the Cortes in 1590, who confented upon conditions, moft of 

which 
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which have been violated. This grant, which has fince been renewed every fix years, and 
has had different augmentations, is called the fcrv 'ifio de los millones, becaufe it was levied 
to raife a certain number of millions of ducats. This impoft is collected in two modes, 
either immediately by the commiflioners of finance, or by way of fubfcription; nor en- 
cabexamientos. 

The ferond method has only the advantage of diminifhing the number of perfons 
employed by the treafury ; but it is in reality more oppreflive to the.people. The con¬ 
tribution for which many cities, boroughs, and communities fubferibe is arbitrarily ex¬ 
acted by the magiftracy of each, who eftablilh a public magazine or warehoufe, ( abajio ,) 
where individuals are obliged to purchafe by retail the articles fubjeCt to the duty. The 
lower claffes of people who cannot, like perfons in ealy circumftances, lay in a Jlock , 
feel all the. weight of this odious policy. Their houfes are fearched to fee that they 
confutne nothing but what they purchafe from the abajio ; hence arife oppreflive profe- 
cutions, which fometimes to thofe lead able to afford, caufes their proportion to be 
double what it fhould be towards the fum the city or community to which they belong 

lias fubferibed. 

2dly, The provincial rents comprife the alcabale, a duty paid upon the fale of all* 
moveables and immoveables. 

This was firft granted by the Cortes in 1342. It was then but a twentieth of the thing 
fold. In 1349 it was increafed to a tenth, and rendered perpetual. In the fixteenth 
century it received four additions, each an hundredth part; whence it received the 
name of cientos. 

Thefe two duties united, and collected together under the common denominations 
of alcabale y cientos , ought therefore, ftriCtly fpeaking, to amount to fourteen per cent., 
but they vary in different cities and provinces according to the privileges granted by the 
fovereign, which in forne places have entirely fuperfeded them ; and they are no where 
levied to their utmoft extent. According to Ullariz, and fuch obfervations as I have 
been able to make,- their average is about fix or feven per cent. Notwithstanding 
thefe modifications they do not prevent the tax being highly burthenfomc to trade and 
induftry. 

3dly, The tercias reales are another impoft jointly collected with the provincial rents; 
it is the two-ninths which the court of Rome fince 1274 permits the Kings of Spain to 
receive upon all the tenths of their kingdom. It is received in kind from the produce 
of the earth, and is afterwards fold for the King’s account. This impoft fcarcely pro¬ 
duces fix millions of rials; and would be fufceptible of a confiderable augmentation, 
did not government, in collecting it, truft to the unfaithful flatetnents of the ecclefialti- 
cal offices. 

4thly, The ordinary and extraordinary fervice, and its fifteen in the thoufand , is a 
fpecies of tax paid by thd plebeians only, who in Spain are known by the denomination 
of efado general. It is collected with the alcabale y cientos , according to an afl'eifinent 
made by the-tribunals, in proportion to the known property of each of the contri¬ 
butors. 

5thly, There is befides an impoft upon the fale o ifouda and barilla , with fome other 
particular taxes, which cannot be enumerated in this general account. 

Laftly, The duties of entry into Madrid form another lourceof revenue to the king; 
they are at prefent farmed out to the community of Grcmios, at feven millions and a 
half of reals. All the interior contributions of the provinces of the crown of Oaflile 
produce about 120 to 140 millions oi rials, (or fomewhat above one million four hun¬ 
dred thoufand pounds flerling). 

The 
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The provinces of the crown of Arragon have another form of taxation. They are 
exempt from the alcabale, for which equivalent duties are fubftitutcd ; they pay one ge¬ 
neral contribution, which each city, borough, and community afiefies proportionately on 
its inhabitants. As thefe provinces were the lafl: to acknowledge the authority of Philip 
V. that monarch, to punilh their obftinacy, deprived them of a part of their privileges, 
and eflablifhed a form of taxation different from that of the crown of Caftile. But 
his intention was evaded; and, in fadt, they arc better treated in this refpedl than the 
reft of the kingdom. 

The provinces of the crown of Arragon are befides fubjedl, like thofe of Caftile, to- 
the import called tercias reales , and obliged to take, at a fixed price, the articles fait, to¬ 
bacco, lead, &c. which are fold for the King’s account. Both are alike liable to the 
bull of the Crufade. 

The primitive objedl of this bull was to grant indulgencies to thofe Spaniards who 
fhould contribute, either by perfonal ferviefe or fubfeription, to fupport the war againft the 
the infidels. The deftination of the produce of the bull is ftill the fame, fmee the Spanifh 

monarchs who receive it are obliged to apply it to the fupport of their fortrefies and garrifons 
upon the coaft of Africa. Until the reign of Ferdinand VI. this grant of the court of 
Rome was to be renewed every five years ; a fubjedlion, of the inconvenience of which 
Philip V. was fufliciently fenfibleon three different occafions, when his quarrels with the 
Holy See prevented him from obtaining a renewal of the bull. It was not until the 
compadl of 1753 that it was made perpetual: fince that time it has become a conftant 
fource of revenue to the treafury ; and if Spain, influenced by motives of policy and 
humanity, fhould become reconciled to every infidel nation, as fhe has been under the 
prefent reign to the Ottoman Port, and fome of the Barbary regencies, this tax, though 
inapplicable to its original purpofe, would not the lefs continue to be levied. 

The price of the bull is fixed at 21 quartos, about 14 or 15 fols (7d. or 7fd.) No 
Catholic in Spain can difpenfe with buying it without having his orthodoxy fufpedlcd. 
Provided with this bull, befides the indulgencies apnexed to it, he has the liberty of eating 
meat , with the confent of his phyfician and confeJJ'or , as alfo to eat eggs and milk on fajl days , 
and during Lent. 

This fpecies of voluntary taxation is received by the magiftrate, who bears the title 
of Commi{Jury -general of the Crt/zada ; it produces to the King from eighteen to twenty 
millions of rials. * 

The clergy are not exempt from it, nor is this the only tax they pay. 

In the firit place, they are in part fubjedl to that of los millones ; but to this it is ne- 
ceflary the pope fhould confent every fix years by a brief. As there are many places 
where feparate accounts are not kept for ecclefiaftics, they pay the whole tax in common 
with the laity; but the confumption which each ecclefialtic makes in wine, oil, and 
other articles fubjedl to the millones , is carefully eftiinated and always in their favour. 
In this manner a calculation is made of what they ought to pay of the tax, and they 
are reimburfed whatever they have paid above this eflimauon. 

But, as in moft cafes, adtual fadl differs a little from right, the clergy pay next to no¬ 
thing of the millones , in the fmaller diftridls, where they eafily acquire a preponderance, 
and the weight of the tax falls upon the body of the people. 

There is another trifling import called fubfidio, to which ecclefiaftics are alfo fubjedl. 

But the greateft contribution levied upon them is th e fcifado, which alfo is denomi¬ 
nated cafa dezmera , tenthed houfe , becaufe it confifts in the right granted by the Holy See 
to the Kings of Spain, to appropriate to themfelves the moft advantageous tithe of each 
parifh, as well of the crown of Caftile as that of Arragon. This contribution, were it 

exadlly 
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exaCUy levied and collected, would bring a very confiderable fum to the Spanilh trea- 
fury j but it has been made an objeCt or {peculation and fubfcription, which has con- 
fiderably diininilhed its produce. Under the reign of Ferdinand VI. a resolution was 
taken to difcover what it really would produce, and for this purpofe it was for fomc 
years managed by commiflioners. But before fufficient information was obtained, the 
Marquis of Squilace, coming to the adminiftration of finances almoft at the fame time 
that Charles III. afcended the throne, was too much in hafte to farm it. And notwich- 
ftanding it was proved in 13156, that for thte crown of Caftile alone it might be.dated at 
j 6 millions of rials, the minifterof finances farmed out the whole of the efcufado , for 
Arragon as well as Caftile, at twelve millions, to the corporation of merchants at Ma¬ 
drid, commonly called the Gremios ; and fince then a part of the clergy have obtained a 
power of managing it on their own account, with which privilege they were allowed an 
abatement of one-third, fo that in 1779 it did not produce more than ten millions. 

Notwithftanding thele reftriCtions, if we obferve that the tercias rcalcs are dill an in¬ 
direct import on the clergy, and at the fame time recoiled that the Kings of Spain have 
the power of granting penfions upon all benefices, even to a third of their produce, we 
Jliall find there is little foundation for the affertion, that the Spanilh clergy do not con¬ 
tribute to the expences of government. Moreover, fubfequent to the war terminated 

by the treaty of Bade, with the permiflion of the Holy See, the clergy was even more 
Jteavily taxed than the reft of the nation; the extraordinary afleffments upon it on this 
occafion amounted to 36 millions of rials. This preference it certainly well deferved. 
It had exerted very fuccefsful efforts to infpire the people with the opinion that the 
caufe of God was identified with the war againft France. I have been fatisfadorily 
allured that an offer was made by the general of an order to the King in 1791, to raife 
a corps of 40,000 monks, to be commanded by hitnfelf *. The offer was however not 
accepted. But the Spanilh clergy not being admitted to ferve the facred caufe in per- 
fon, the government thought it reafonable it Ihould contribute from its immenfe 
revenues. 

It may be imagined, that Spanilh America is one great fource of revenue to the royal 
treafury, but hitherto its produce has been but trifling, if the revenue arifing from the 
mines of Mexico and Peru, and the duties paid on the importation of its produce into 
Old Spain, be excepted. 

For a long time the expences of the adminiftration of thefe immenfe colonies were 
not defrayed by the revenues they produced ; and it is only fince the adminiftration of 
M. de Galvez, that Mexico has yielded a furplus by the eftablilhment of the farm of 
tobacco. 

All the duties and contributions, of which I have given a fummary account, produced 
in 1776 no more than 440,000,000 rials, in* 1784 they produced 685,068,068, in 
1787 only 616,295,657. This is the refult of the account given by Lirena, the minifter 
in 1789. This account, which will long be famous in the hiftory of Spanilh finance, 
although it be not the firft of its kind, yet deferves fome notice. Lerena, who up to 
the day of his 'death Was confidered a novice; wh'ofe rapkl and inexplicable fortune 
caufed in 1785 aftonilhment mixed with indignation, and who carried with him to the 
grave the hatred of the public, earned by his rigidity, his violent meafures, and his per¬ 
secuting, ungrateful, and vindictive fpirit; Lerena was however firm and laborious ; 
his accompt gives fufficient evidence of this. The new King, being defirous of eftablifh- 
ing that reform in his finances which the happinefs of the nation and the public voice 

* It was Father Joachim Compary, at prefent Archbifhop of Valentia. 

required 
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required, ordered to be laid before him an account of all the fuppreffions that could 
poffibly take place of officers employed in Collecting the taxes. Lerena in his accompt 
began with an affurance, that, taking the diverfity and complication of the impofls into 
confidcration, any lupprefiion whatever was impracticable. 

In order to prove the inconvenience which, as he termed it, a pitiful economy would 
occafion, he cited, on one hand, the example of England, which, for the fituple branch 
of the cujloms , had nine directors with large falaries, and drew from it on an average 
789,274 flerling, (this was previous to the firft war with France,) and, on the other, 
that of our famous general, who, having neglected to appoint infpcCting clerks agreeably 
to the additional convention of 15th Jan. 1787, for the purpofe of valuing the Englilh 
merchandize allowed by the treaty of commerce to be imported into France, the 
revenue of that country was defrauded of two or three millions of livres, and France 
was inundated with a flood of Englifh goods, to the material injury of her own manu¬ 
factories. 


It had been afl'erted, that the falaries of the officers amounted to at leaftonc half of the 
taxes collected. ’ Lerena affirmed this to be a manifeit faifehood ; and proved it by the 
following detail: 

i ft, The general rents, with which were joined thofe of the admiralty and of health , 
gave employment to 994 perfons, who collected Rials Rialai 59,108,172 

Whofe falary amounted to - 5>375> 12 7 

And that of the refguardo of the whole kingdom ; that 

is to fay, the guards for preventing fraud - 5,501,322 

ColleClively, therefore, the amount of expence was - 10,876,449 

2dly, Tlie rent of tobacco and fnuif produced in 1787 129,007,414 

It occupied 4,587 perfons at a falary of - 13,631,530 

to which is to be added the allowance of 10 percent, 
on all they fold granted to the retailers, in number 


*3’h/5 - - a,41*6,580 

Making a total of expencc on the collection of 
3dly, The provincial rents amounted in 1787 to 
5150 perfons employed, caufcd an expence of 
Larena proved, that ny ufeful reforms which he had effcCted, this 
branch of revenue had increafcd 14,350,124 Rials. 

4thly, The rent of fait produced 
It employed 1,515 people, at au expencc of 

5 thl 7, T he revenue from the duties on the exportation of wool 
produced 

And the falary of 22 1 perfons employed in its collection amounted to 
6thly, The revenue from powder , with that of the mines of copper 
on the Rio Sinto, and that of the manufactory of cards for 
Spaniffi America, produced 
Employing 290 perfons, at an expence of 
7thly, The revenue from fulphur produced 
And the charges on it for its 8 collectors was 

8thly, The revenue from quickflver, and its accefiories 
The collectors of which received 8 per cent, on the amount 
9th ly. That from cards for Spain produced 
And the 9 clerks were paid 
vol. v. 21 


16,047,110 

122,857,678 

9>974>o85 


55.408,934 

4,676,844 

3 7 > 449 » 2 4 ^ 

6 35>943 


8,468,124 

1,116,452 

369.4*7 

14-650 

436,844 

34,947 

1,072,649 

44»944 

After 
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After thus prefenting a general detail of the revenues collected by directors, and 
general commiffaries, Lerena obferved, that the perfons employed in the different 
branches amounted to 10,729, whofe falaries were - Rials 37,199,970 

which formed a charge upon the amount received of about 7 rials 

13 maravedus per cent., that amount being - S IO >®59?937 

To thefe principal fourccs of revenue, 21 other articles remained 
to be added, collected by different adminiftrators, and producing 
in 1787 - - * - - i° 5 > 435 > 7 20 

The expence of their collection amounting to - 2,647,333 

making about 2 rials, 17 maravedus per cent. 

Recapitulating the preceding articles, the expence of collection 
altogether abforbed the fum of - ... 40,483,248 

And the total of revenue amounted to - - 616,295,657 

So that the colt of the collection was in a ratio to the amount 
of 6 rials, 14 mar. per cent. 

However, to this was to be added the expence of maintaining 
3,571 guards, whofe bufinefs it was to prevent fmuggling, which coft 11,002,645 

which added to the preceding fum, made the entire expence of col¬ 
lection - - - - - 51,485,893 


General Recapitulation. 


Total of perfons employed in every lhape 
Amount of their falaries - - - 

The whole revenue - - - - 

Their collection confequently cod little more; than a twelfth part. 

Larena farther triumphed by comparifon of this expence to that 
.of the fame defeription ill England and France, in which countries, 
faid he, there are no doubt a fufficient number of detractors of 
Spanirti adminiftration ; and the refult of the comparifon appeared 
aftonilhing to the Spaniards. 

At this time, faid he, according to Smith, the revenue of England 
is - - - 

The expence of collection 
It confequently cofts more than ten per cent. 

• In France, the revenue of 1789 being - - - 

The expence was - - - » 


27.87S 

51,485,893 

616,295,657 


Li vres 

246,966,000 

25,911,000 

544,800,000 

57,655,000 


Thus did they each abforb more than a tenth of the whole revenue. Lerena added, 
that on his coming into adminiftration, Spain had an annual deficit to cover of 40 mil¬ 
lions of rials; that he had augmented its revenue more than 100 millions, and expeCted 
ftill to increafe it 50 millions more. Death, however, did not allow him to realize 
thefe brilliant hopes; and the expences to which Spain became afterwards fubjeCt would 
otherwife have obliged him to forego his plan. 

The remainder of his memoirs is but an apology for the courage and activity that he 
had difplayed; a little mailer-piece of arrogance, in which he is neither modeft with 
refpeCt to himfelf, nor pariimonious of injurious expreffions againft the great, the rich, 
and the ignorant, in which claffes alone, he allures the King, are there any calumniators 
of his adminiftration. 


As 
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Rials 
505,586,474 
200 , 000,000 
1 27,000,000 


47 6 > 3 8 5 » 5 6 5 
2 10 , 000,000 
86,000,000 
372,346,884 
104,038,681 


As a' repl'cfcntatiorv of the revenues of Spain, there is nothing wanting in this piece, 
A difplay of its debts and expenditure is however a defideratum which is elfewhere to 
be fought for. ' 

In 1776, the fum of its expenditure was 
.Of which the army cofl: more than - * 

And the navy above * - - - 

It is true in that year the navy incurred the greater part of this' 
cxpence in a very’{hurt war with Portugal. 

In 1777, the total expence was - 

Out of which the army cofl: more than 
And the navy but little above * 

And as the whole of the revenue this year amounted to no more than 
There was confequently a deficit of - 

Recourfe was had to momentary and ruinous expedients to cover 
a part of this; buj as at that time the government was employed in 
preparations for a war which Ihortly after happened, it was obliged 
to adopt means, not perhaps the bell poflible, but the moft certain, 
by increafing, 1 ft, the provincial revenue 

adly. The revenues of the crown of Arragon 
And 3dly, That bf tobacco, by , - 

But the product being neceflarily flow of receipt, only confequent, 
and probably over calculated, the minifter of finance was obliged, in 
1779, to extort from the fociety of the Gremios at Madrid, an ad- 
vance qf 50 millions, at 3I per cent. 

Thefe meafures yet being infufficient, recourfe at length was had 
to royal notes, of which we {hall in future fpeak more largely. 

In 1784, at the end of the war, the expenditure was 
and the receipt by extraordinary means was made to cover it. 

In 1786, the whole revenue of Spain was ’ * - 

And in 1787, as wc have before {hewn 
But the amount of debt was - 

Let us proceed to detail it, and advert to its fource. 


30,000,000 
12,000,000 
2,000,000 


rials 685,068,068 

6 , 5 > 335^47 
616,295,657 

M43>9°<5,944 


Chap. II.— Ancient and modern debts of Spain. — Gremios.—Royal notes.—Projects for 

the amelioration of the fistances. 

THE fovereignsof the Bourbon family inherited from thofe of the houfeof Auftria 
debts, called Juros, which, however, bear but a moderate intereft. This is yet a charge 
to the ftate of about 20 millions of rials, (203,000!.) the payment of which is made 
from different branches of the revenue. 

Philip V. left debts to the amount of 45 millions of piaftres (about 7,500,0001. ftcr- 
ling). At his death, Ferdinand VI., terrified at fo enormous a burden, and hefitating 
between the fear of making the ftate fupport it, and the fcruple of depriving the credi¬ 
tors of their right, affemblcd a junto, compofed of bifhops, minifters, and lawyers, and 
propofed to them the following queftion : Is a king obliged to di/charge the debts of his 
predcccjfor ? It was decided in the negative. The confidence of His Majefty was quieted, 
and bankruptcy refolved on. 


3 1 2 


Ferdi- 
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Ferdinand VI. carried his inconfiderate ceconomy flill further. Wholly employed 
in making favings, he fullered every branch of adminirtration to languifh ; the army, 
fortrdfes, and colonies were neglected. When Charles III. afeended the throne in 
175c), he found in the royal cotfers upwards of 6,ooo,oool. (lerling, and thought it in¬ 
cumbent on him to repair the fatal omifiion of Ferdinand VI. In 1762, he paid fix per 
cent, of the capital due from Philip V., and continued paying annually the fame for five 
years. In 1767, the dividend was reduced to four per cent. The following year fixteen 
millions of rials were diftributed among the creditors ; and in 1769, the expences of 
the Hate were fo incrcafed as to neceflitate a fufpenfion of further dividends ; an inter¬ 
ruption which gave thefinilhing ftroke to the credit of royal effects. Whilfi: I was in 
Spain the firfi: time, people were glad to fell their claims at a lofs of eighty per cent. 

However, there are fome opportunities of dil'pofing of them to greater advantage. 
Sometimes on treating with government upon any enterprizeit wilhes to favour, a certain 

portion of them is received at par. They are, moreover, received in payment of the 

medias mm at as j but, except in thefe particular cafes, the claims upoi\ Philip V. are al- 
moft of no value ; they bear no intereft, and the entire liquidation of them, if ever it 
fliould take place, can only be confidered as very diftant, particularly to foreigners. 
For them, however i'acred their claim, however powerful their advocates, they muft 
feek in vain for exception from the law which forbids the payment of foreigners until 
fuch time as the nation’s creditors be wholly* fatisfied. I have frequently heard the 
following proof related at Madrid : A valet dc chambre of Louis XV. was a holder of 
one of thefe fecuritios, and imagined he might profit by the favour Ihewn hitn by the 
King to obtain an exception. Louis XV. wrote with his own hands to Charles III. re¬ 
queuing he would grant it; but the Spanifh Monarch anfuered the King, that he was 
obliged to refufe his requeft. 

Charles IV., upon his acceflicn to the throne, teftified his wilh of paying the debts of 
Philip V. and Ferdinand VI., pointing out thofe which he was defirous fliould be wholly 
paid, and thofe which the treafury might receive in payment of duties. Scarcely had 
thefe meafures been fketched out, before preparations for an ufelefs war, and fliortly 
after the confequent expences, obliged him to fufpend them. 

So many aberrations from their purpofe cannot but have greatly weakened the credit 
of the Spanifh govt rnment. Of this Charles III., whole honed nature infpired univerfal 
elteem, twice had a vexatious proof. 

In 1783, he endeavoured to open a loan of 180 millions of rials (about 2,coo,oooI.). 
One of the conditions of which loan was, that the claims upon Philip V. fliould be re¬ 
ceived to the amount of a third of the fubferiptiop. This, however, did not raifo the 
value of the claims fo much as was expedit'd At the beginning of the year 1; 85, it 
had l'carcely produced 12 millions of rials, and it wasfoon afterwards doled. Foreigners 
were unwilling to expofe themfelves to frdh hazards ; and as for the Spaniards thern- 
felves, they are in general fufpicious, and have no difpofition towards dock-jobbing. 
They prefer a’moderate gain to hazardous fpecularions fo eagerly adopted in foinc other 
countries; and are more than any other nation attached to ancient habits. 

For a long time pafi, far from being tempted by foreign fpeculations, they confine 
their confidence to a company of merchants at Madrid, known by the name of Grcmios , 
which we have already mentioned. 

The treafure of the Gremios is a kind of public bank, in which individuals may place 
their money at the moderate intered of two and a half and three per cent. The foun¬ 
dation of the confidence it infpires, is the condant fupport which government has given 

12 the 
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the G remioF, and the regularity with which they have always paid the intereft of the 
capital in their hands ; and although they inay have hazarded fpeculations beyond their 
ability, and they be continually in advance to government, nothing hitherto lias thaken 
their credit. They hold, as we have obferved, the farm of the duties on entry at Ma¬ 
drid, and a ftnall portion of the cfcufnlo; and are concerned in the principal manufac¬ 
tories in the kingdom. The government, which has frequently had recourfe to them 
in cafes of necefiity, has long confidered their bank as the chief pillar of the hate. 

Adnvniftration, however, has lately perceived that it could do without them. Necef- 
fity even made this a law. At the beginning of the American war, the date no longer 
having at hand the extraordinary rofources required for the maintenance of its forces 
by fea and land in both hemilpheres, and deprived of the periodical treafuivs brought 
from Spanifh America, which it was unwilling to expofo to the feizure of Englilh pri¬ 
vateers, thought it neceflary to make tife of. a refource, until then unthought of in Spain. 
It made application to fome French merchants eftabliflied at Madrid, and negociated by 

their means a loan of nine millions of piaftres, (about 1,500,009!. ikrling,) and illuetl 

paper to the amount of the fame fum. This was divided into fixteen thoul.md five hun¬ 
dred bills, or vales rcalcs , of fix hundred pi a (Ires each, at an intereft of four per cent. 
Government were blamed for not having cftablifhcd at the fame time a bank, at which 
thefe bills might have been paid in cafh on prefentation ; but difpofeable funds would 
have been requifite for Inch a meafure, and the fimple creation of paper-money proved 
that of Inch they were deficient. 

The court was blamed, with more apparent rcafon, for having negociated the loan 
upon difadvantageous terms, which betraying its embarraiiment could not but diininiih 
public confidence. In fa£t, the bankers who by their credit realized the loin, alkcd 
ten per cent, commiflion, and obtained it. But in fuch negociations the lender calcu¬ 
lates his rifle, and the borrower his necellities ; hence arifes the law which one impofes 
and the other receives. 

However this may be,asfoon as the negotiation* was made known of the motives and 
fecurities, alarm became general. All exclaimed againft a meafure which, faid they, 
the mod extreme dill refs could fcarcely excufe; a meafure fometimes taken to difeharge 
prefling debts, but never to contract new ones. Foreign bankers, who had advanced 
their money, dated, through the medium of Mr Necker, that they were taken by fur- 
prize, and intimated deception, Teeming to lufpect that the Spanifh government had 
conceived the wild fcheme of re-imburfmg them in paper, or the ridiculous hope of 
giving this paper a value out of Spain. It lod not a moment in removing their fears, 
and proving to them by aftual reimburiements, how little foundation there had been 
for alarm. 

Nevertheless the bills circulated in Spain. But the temptation of a greater intereft 
than that commonly paid for ordinary iubferiptions was not fufiicient to give them cre¬ 
dit. Every porfon took as few of them as poflible, and was eager in palling them again. 
In courfe of the war they were at a lofs of twenty-fix per cent., and the people ex¬ 
claimed loudly. They knew not that at the fame time the Americans, fighting for their 
liberty, almoft entirely deftitute of coin, faw their paper-money fall to forty and fifty 
per cent. It was not forefeen that a neighbouring nation, ftruggling for the fame caufe 
with almoft all Europe, would have paper of which four and five hundred Ihould be 
given for one, and yet furvive the crifis. 

This momentarily critical fituation of government was a new triumph for the gremios. 
The credit they enjoyed was increafed by the diffidence with which the bills were re¬ 
ceived. 
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ceivcd. Their bank feemed an afylum to which people reforted to lodge in fecurity 
the money they thought expofed to danger in the hands of government. 

Jn the meantime, the neceflities of government iricreafing with the continuance of 
the war, new’bills to the amount of five millions of piafires were ifl'ucd in the month of 
' February' 1781 ; in fhort, the following year others were iflued in bills of 300 piafires 
each, to the amount of 2 21,998,500 rials (2,500,0001.). Its whole debt of this defcription 
then amounted 10431,998,500 rials (about 5,o©o,oorl. fterling),* without reckoning 
obligations of a lefs apparent nature, which railed it to near 800,000,000 of rials 
(9,000,000!. fterling). *, ■ 

At the time the firft bills were iflued, Charles III. engaged to withdraw a parr of them 
annually from circulation. But as at the beginning of the war he had been obliged to 
overburthen his people by an augmentation of a tax on fome of the principal neceflaries 
of life; at the return of peace, he preferred'alleviating this burthen, to keeping his 
engagement with the creditors of the ftate; and it was not before the month of June 
1785, that bills to the amount of 1,200,000 piaftres were withdrawn. 

A few weeks afterwards, to the aftonilhment of the public, other paper was iflued, to 
the amount of 48,000,000 of rials; thefe laft bills, it is true, had for objeft the continua¬ 
tion of the canal of Arragon, the profits of which were to ferve as fecurity, fo that this 
could not be confidered as a charge to the ftate. 

In the mean time, the alarm which the real paper-money had excited was diflipated 
by degrees. The royal notes were taken at par, and at the clofe of .1786 they began 
to be fought after, and even bore a premium. 

The war which took place in 1793 made frefh emiffions necefiary; yet the vales were 
at the mod critical period at no greater difeount than 25 to 30 per cent.; which, as this 
kind of paper is deftitute of any fpecial fecurity, if the precarious guarantee of a defpo- 
tic government be excepted, is rather a matter of furprize. Towards the middle of 
1796, thefe notes upon the frontiers were at a difeount of 10 to 12 per cent., while in 
the capital they were at no more than 6 to 8 per cent. lofs. At a later period, when a 
rupture with England was apprehended, they fell to 18 per cent, difeount; and it was 
forefeen that in cafe of its taking place, ihe lofs upon them would be unlimited *. The 
amount in circulation at that time was 1490 millioiv of rials (17,000,0001. fterling); 
and far from leffening the amount, a loan took place in 1796 for 240 millions more, at 
5 per cent. 

What a leflon for governments, whether monarchical or republican! A fufpenfion 
of various ufeful enterprizes, a fpoliation of part of three of her prqvinces, the death of 
from forty to fifty thoufand of her fubje&s, the lofs of a valuable colony, which how¬ 
ever did not in truth attain profperity under her government, an increafe of taxes and 
debt; thefe were the fruits which Spain reaped from a tranfitory abandonment of its 
real interefts, in ftriving to avenge the death of a king, and the violation of its holy re¬ 
ligion. At the inftant of war being refolved upon, f I was witnefs to the general enthu- 
fiafm,) the whole nation, with the exception of a few enlightened individuals, partici¬ 
pated the indignation of the court. Religious communities, grandees, rich proprietors, 
all made it a duty to fecond its every effort. But the events of the war, atmofi wholly 
unfortunate, the obftinacy with which we defended a caufe that the Spaniards at firit 
confidered fo odious, the neceflity of reft after fuch violent agitations, the tardy convic* 

* In efieft, they fell rj percent, difeount in iRot. But .after the Ceiling of preliminaries with 
Fngland they rofe rap idly. As early ae 1802, they were but at 20 percent, difeount; and in the month of 
April, they were at Amlterdam at only - 15 per cent. lofs. The arrival of the treafure Co long expected from 
America may pofiibly raife them to par. 
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tion of the flight intereft which Spain had in weakening a neighbouring (late, its natural 
ally ; thefe colle&ive circumftances abated its priftine warmth. Indifference with re- 
fpedt to the war at firff, and fucceflively impatience brought about peace; and never 
was peace more looked for, nor received with greater tranfport than that, the bafts of 
which I was charged with eftablilhing at Figuieres ; and which was definitively figned at 
Baflc the 22d of July 1795, between the French republic and the King of Spain. 

It was then hoped that the court of Madrid would employ its leifure and the favings 
of peace in repairing the breaches eft'e&ed in its finance by a war, to Tay the belt of it, 
ufelefs and without objeft. But fhortly afterwards a fecond rupture fufpended the re¬ 
turn of its external refources, ahd defayed the period of its employing the means of 
reftoration. Government has, however, eftetted the difeovery of them within the king¬ 
dom, even in midft of the calamities of war. 

•Spain contains an immenfe quantity of funded property, known by the name of 
Mcmorias y Cofradias. The firff confifts in foundations made in favour of different 
churches, under the obligation of faying mafs for the foul of the teftator. The Cofradias 
are bequeffs of religious perfons, Confecrated to the particular fervice of the images of 
the Virgin Mary and various faints. For too long a time had the deftination of thefe 
different properties made them be confidered as facred. Under a lefs enlightened, and 
lefs courageous government, never would a minifter have dared to touch them ; and if 

the Spanilh nation were fo generally or fo blindly fuperftitious as it is elteemed to be, 
they could not have been touched with impunity. This meafure has, however, been 
taken, and happy has been the refult fince its adoption in November 1800. 

The foil, palfied through the piety of the faithful, inalienable like other ecclefiaftical • 
property, was badly managed and worfe tilled. Government expofed lands of this de- 
feription to fale, for the purpofe of fucceflively cancelling the royal notes. In the early 
part of 1802 thefe fales had already produced ten millions of piaftres (1,250,000k 
llerling). 

Spam has reaped advantage from this meafure .in every lhape, in fpite of fcruples, 
purchafers flocked in abundance. In the hands of their new proprietors thefe lands 
double their former crops. Thus has government made a long ftride towards the ame¬ 
lioration of agriculture, and. the increafe of population. A few fuch additional efforts 
of courage will lend to refeue the country from that prejudiciable languor, more hurt¬ 
ful perhaps to its intereft than bad adminiftration itfelf. 

But in Spain perhaps more than in any other country, boldnefs muff be tempered 
with caution.. Innovations are there difliked: it is a country which clings to ancient 
prejudices; and this propenfity h*s hitherto prevented the adoption of certain ufefui. 
raeafures which, while they would l 3 >ave benefited the revenue, would not have been op- 
preffive to the people. In the reign of Charles III. government had it more than once 
in agitation to appropriate to itfelf the property of the four military orders, which would 
have produced much more in the hands of the fovereigrf than under its orefent bad 
management - , and befides bringing an increafe of revenue, would have furnifhed the 
means of compenfating by penfions the commanderies annexed to thefe orders. But 
the fcruples of the monarch prevented the adoption of the projeft. 

Another equally reafonable would be a general tax upon all the lands in the king¬ 
dom, not excepting thofe of the nobility and clergy. But this projeft, againft which 
thofe two powerful bodies would certainly exclaim, and u hofe intrigues would prefent 
obftacles which the Spanilh gpvernment might find it difficult to overcome, without 
calling in a dangerous fupport, will perhaps oblige Spain to await, in the flow refources 

of 
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of occonomy, the advantages flic might propofe to herfelf from a fudden but dan gerous 
change. 

Under Charles III. the government, far from being alarmed at the treatment her re- 
turning credit firft met with, did not defer a fecund attempt, intended to give to her 
paper an advantageous circulation, to awaken the Spaniards from their lethargy, draw 
from their chells the money there lying ufolds, both to themfelyes and the date, and 
throw it into circulation to the advantage of commerce and induftry. Such wore her 
great objects in ellablifliing in 1781 a national bank, which has fcarcely any thing in 
common, except its name, with the banks of other hates in Europe. 


Chap. 111 .—Bank of St. Charles. — Notes. — Coin. 

THE idea of a national bank was given by a French banker, M. Cabarrus, eflablifhed 
at Madrid, who began to infinuate hitnfelf into the favour of government at the time 
the firll bills were iffued. M. Cabarrus had a vigorous and firm mind, with talents 
cultivated in fccret to the period which brought him into notice. The favour of the 
minifter would not have funic lent to enable him to combat with fuccefs the numerous 
obftacles he had to encounter. Embarked in a project, in which a thoufand prejudices 
concurred to prevent his [ucceeding, he has at once acquired great honour, and an itn- 
inenfe fortune, diminiflied no doubt by the perfections he has fince undergone. 
Nothing but partiality can attribute to chance alone fetch brilliant and continued luc- 
cefs. M. Cabarrus has had very ardent friends and bitter enemies. This is not the lot 
of common men. 

In 1781, after having profoundly meditated on the refources of Spain too long un¬ 
productive, the caufes by which they had been obftructed, and the means of giving them 
activity, he digefted the plan of a national bank. 

Its principal object was to give employment to a large fum of money, which was either 
unemployed, or placed at a very moderate intereft. The firft means h.e propofed was 
to cltablifli a capital, which would difeount, at four per cent, per annum, all bills of 
exchange drawn upon'Madrid. This expedient was trifling ; Madrid is not properly a 
commercial city. The wool Spain fends abroad is the principal article paid for in that 
metropolis, and this alone would not have furniflied any very fruitful employment for 
the capital of the new bank. 

The profits of the real giro were fuperadded, a particular fpecics of bank, from which 
the court takes the money it has occafion to fend ^>road, either for the payment of am- 
balfadors, envoys, confuls, &c. or for other purp^ics. This ftill was but a weak ailltt- 
ance, no more than two or three millions of livres annually pafling through this bank. 

But tho chief fource.of profits which M. Cabarrus propofed to open to the national 
batik was the victualling and furnifhing of the navy and army. Contracts for the firft 
had heretofore been given to different perfons. The fecond was held by the Grcmios , 
and the feveral leafes and contracts with thefe and the government were upon the point 
of expiring. The bank might therefore foon obtain poffeflion of their privileges. 

Government was eafily induced to favour a plan, which went to diftribute among a 
great number of citizens thofe profits hitherto confined to a few. The capital of the 
propofed bank amounted to the fum of 300,000,000 of rials (3,400,0001. (teriing), di¬ 
vided into 150,000 fharcs, 2,000 rials each. No one who had property to purchafe 
fharcs was excluded from the profits they might produce, and thefe, according to the 
profpe&us, were very promifing. Befides idle money to which a cjepofit was afforded 
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that yielded a benefit, it was hoped that a great part of that in the hands of the Gremios, 
at a moderate intereft, would be removed from their coffers to thofe of the national 
bank. The furplus of the levies of cities and communities were alfo counted upon. 
Thefe were in the adminiftration of the council of Caftile, whence the national bank 
was to take, and place them for the advantage of the pesfons concerned. In Spain 
there are magazines of grain in moil of the cities, boroughs, and villages. Their fur- 
plus is converted into money. This was alfo an unfruitful capital, which the bank 
might make produ&ive. 

The project appeared to promife great advantage to every clafs of citizens. It is not 
therefore aftonilhing that it Ihould have been adopted by the adminiftration. 

It was difeuffed in 1781, in an aflembly compofed of members from the chief branches 
of government, and who came to a determination that the national bank, nr bank of 
St. Charles, fhould be charged with victualling and cloathing the army, and furnilhing 
the navy with the articles above-mentioned, that it Ihould be allowed an intereft of 
four per cent . on account of the advances made to government, and a cwnmiflion of ten 
per cent. 

The profpeCt held out was apparently feduftivc ; however, the greater part of the 
people were unmoved by it. Few withdrew their money from the bank of the Gre¬ 
mios ; who were only obliged to raife the intereft they paid to three and a half per cent. 

The new eftablilhment had fome partizans, but thefe appeared fufpicious. Its antago- 
nifts, armed with the pretence of public good, forcibly declaimed againft it ; they kept 
up a miftruft for which anterior events had laid a foundation, and gained many over to 
their opinion. 

The enemies to the new bank were, in the firft place, all thofe who are equally fo to 
every novelty; others whofe calculations were deranged by it, and thofe efpecially who 
from jealoufy or national prejudice looked with an evil eye upon a foreigner, fupported 
by the miniftry ; who, faid they, takes advantage of a tranfient credit to overturn a na¬ 
tion which might find among its own citizens men who underftands its interefts much 
better. The parallel already drawn between the creation of paper credit and the fyf- 
tem of the famous Law was then recolleCted. 

The projeft in France was that of an ambitious ftranger, who had given a mortal 
blow to the credit of the kingdom, by endeavouring to render it flourilhing. In Spain 
it was that of a ftranger alfo, who pretended to animate public credit and commerce, 
and afpired to feduce the nation, by tempting it with a chimerical profit. Each had 
finifhed the plan of a bank; therefore the refemblance was perfeCt. Thus judge the 
greater part of men. Malevolence pretended, and echoed upon by credulity and 
ignorance, that the bank of St. Charles prefented to ihe public a plan of operation illu- 
five in its nature, and totally incompatible with the true interefts of the nation; and 
which inftead of favouring the liberty of commerce, muft be prejudicial to that, as well 
as to agriculture and induftry ; that it naturalized an evil until then unknown in Spain, 
a clafs of ufelefs annuitants who Ihould live in opulence and idlenefs on the labours of 
their fellow-citizens ; and that after having held up to public hatred all exclufive privi¬ 
leges, it carried on itfelf the mod odious of monopolies. 

What furniflied a pretext for the laft accufation, was a grant which the bank of St. 
Charles obtained foon after its eftablilhment, for the exclufive exportation of piaftres. 
'I his money it is well known is employed to pay the balance of accounts due from Spain 
to the other nations of Europe. 

The exportation of piaftres for this purpofe cannot be difpenfed with. In Iefs en¬ 
lightened times the Spaniih miniftry conceived the idea of turning it to advantage: 

vol. v. 3 k to 
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to increafe the revenue of the ftate, fuch exportation was fubjeftcd to a duty of three 
per cent, which, in 1768, was augmented to four, and although the minifters afe now 
convinced that it is only an additional tax on their own .traders, to whotn foreigners fell 
their goods four per cent, dearer, the Rate of Spanifh finances, and, perhaps, the re¬ 
mains of an attachment to old prejudices, have not yet permitted them to take it ofT. 

The confequcnce is, that the duty being fufficiently high to give temptation to fmug- 
gling, it is eluded in every fiiape, and although a fufficient quantity be exported to cover 
the balance the royal treafure is deprived of a part of its duties thereupon. 

To remedy tin's inconvenience, the bank wiflied for the exclufive privilege of export¬ 
ing all the piaftres necefl’ary to difeharge the balance due from Spain, and reprefented, 
that the grant would prevent the value of money from being increafed, which muft be 
the neceffary confequcnce of multiplied negociations; and diminilhing the fraudulent 
exportation of piaRres, by an extraordinary vigilance, fuch as could not be expe&ed from 
the agents of government. 

Its wifli was granted and it was ordered, that to prevent the piaftres from being frau¬ 
dulently withdrawn out of the country, rhey fliould all pals by the way of Bayonne, 
and that thofe who fliould have money to fend into foreign countries, fhould be obliged 
to take bills from the bank. 

In fpite of numerous exclamations proceeding chiefly from private intereft, the bank 
of St. Charles was put in poffeflion of its privilege in the month of November 1783, 
The firlt ufe made of it proved very advantageous to the fubferibers. The returti of 
peace brought with it a prodigious quantity of piaftres. The bank exported upwards 
of twenty millions in 1784, and the year following nearly twenty-two millions. The 
revenue itfelf gained by the new arrangement. The mo ft advantageous preceding years 
had not produced fix millions and a half, of rials j it received from it in 1784 upwards 
of fifteen millions, and from fixteen to feventeen millions in i'7S5. The bandage then 
fell from the eyes of ignorance; malevolence was dumb, and the bank triumphed. The 

Angle article of piaftres afforded twelve millions of rials as a dividend to the ftock-holders. 

In the mean time the expiration *of the contracts with government f6r the victualing 
of the army and navy had put the bank in poffeflion of thefe principal Sources of its 
revenue. Its dividends were confequently enlarged by it. That of 1784, the lirft it 
made, was nine and a half per cent. 

The triumph of the bank was then complete, and as men in all countries ever pafs 
from one extreme to another, inveCtive >vas foon changed into enthufiaflic panegyric. 
The bank took advantage of this revolution, to increafe, at different times, the marcs 
which it had yet to difpofe of, and thus enabled itfelf to increafe future dividends. The 
fermentation reached foreign kingdoms, which were then much addi&ed to flock-jobbing. 
In a little time the {hares of the bank rofe in France, Geneva, and other places to 3040 
rials i and the Spaniards, having lefs faith of more forefight than foreigners, encouraged 
.this inconfiderate ardor. 

It was, however, but momentary, although it lafted long enough to produce perni¬ 
cious revolutions in feveral fortunes. Some perfons took upon them to oppofe the pre¬ 
dilection it had excited. Mirabeau particularly, that in/urgent of public opinion , as he called 
himfelf, with an energy too natural to him, attacked the bank of St. Charles. He 
even wrote a thick volume againft it,, in which he was prodigal of his malediction, pre¬ 
dicted'the mod baneful confequences to its proprietors,and loaded its authorwith innocent 
inveCtives. He affirmed, that great commercial nations had reafon to fear left their fub- 
jeCts, who had great capitals, fhould embark too much of their property in tlie bank of 
St. Charles, .as, they had need of all their aid to lighten the burden of their own debts j 
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and. that individuals who expofed their fortunes in fo hazardous an enterprise, a fled like bad 
citizens as members of fociety , and like madmen as fathers of families . 

The court of Madrid, in June 1785, proferibed the publication, but this proferip* 
tion did not prevent the work from having efFett. The enthufiafm of French flock- 
jobbers abated, and never after revived. A great part of the fhares of the bank, ori¬ 
ginally fold to^foreign countries, have returned to Spain. The directors of the efbblifh- 
ment redeemed thirty thoufand fhares in 1787 and 1788, fo that at prefent there are 
no more than one hundred and twenty thoufand in circulation. 

Four years after its foundation M. Cabarrus projected a new fource of profit by con- 
• netting it with the Philippine Company, of which he had juft laid the firft ftone. 
He induced the ftockholders in 1785, to add to the funds of the company the fum of 
twenty-one millions of rials, dedutted from the dividend of 1784. Whatever may be 
the iffue of this new inflitution, this partnerfhip cannot at any rate be prejudicial to the 
funds of the bank. 

The epoch of the infatuation which it caufed is gone by, probably never to return, 
that of its afperfion fhould alfo be palled, the public opinion with refpett: to it appear¬ 
ing now to be fettled. It is clear, in fpite of the authority of Mirabeau, that without 
ceafing to be a good citizen or a good father of a family a man may buy flock in the bank 
of St. Charles; fince it may be confidered as firmly eftablifhed, having overcome the 
ftorms which threatened it in its cradle. 

Since 1785 almoft all its meetings have been tumultuous. Lerena, who at that epoch 
became minifter, began his career by manifefting his antipathy againft its inftitutor; he 
intrigued againft its former managers, and difplaced them in a fcandalous manner, fub- 
ftituting their enemies inftead of them. He took away from the bank their commiffion. 
for vittualling the army and navy, which, according to treaty, they pofieffed a right to 
three years farther, and the profits of which might have repaired the Ioffes arifing from 
misfortunes of previous years; and gave the management of it to the Gremios, who had 

long impatiently waited for revenge. So many proofs of malevolence diferedited the fhares 
to fuch a degree, that towards the end of 179»they fcarcely fold for 1800 rials, dividends 
included. 

The animofity of Lerena did not end here. Jealous of the credit and fuccefs of 
M. Cabarrus, whom he looked upon as a dangerous rival, and irritated by the incautious 
language which the latter allowed himfelf when fpeaking of him, he obliged him by his 
vexatious condutt to refign his fituation in 1790, as perpetual direttor of the bank. 
Shortly after, having intercepted a letter of infignificant confequence, which he had ad- 
dreflea to one of his correfpondents, he made it a pretext for arrefting him. His de¬ 
tention lafted more than five years, and Lerena, as capable of nourifhing as he was cal¬ 
culated to excite hatred, carried with him-to the tomb the fatisfattion of leaving his vic¬ 
tim in prifon. His fucceffor M. Gardoqui had an injury left him to repair. Whether 
for want of credit, whether owing to the tardinefs, which however left room for difagreea- 
ble interpretations, he was not ready in fulfilling this duty. The cafe of M. Cabarrus un¬ 
derwent thofe dilatory forms which are but too common in Spain, and which lecret 
malevolence poffeffes piany means to procraftinate. At length, in the courfe of 1725, 
he obtained a late but brilliant retribution. He was abfolved from all the charges againft 
him, reinftated in all his appointments, and authorized to profecute the heirs of his 
perfecutor for the damage which his fortune had fuffered from his long detention. 

Since 1796 M. Cabrrus has undfergone great viciflitudes. He was honoured with 
the title of Count; refumed almoft all his priftine influence over the bank of St, Charles, 
which was his offspring. In a meeting where he was prefent, it wase ngaged that all 

3 k 2 animofities 
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animofities and profccutions fliould ceafe. By intimacy with the Prince of the Peace 
he recovered a part of his credit, and this fupreme minifter condefcended in meafure to 
take counfel of him in the nomination of two perfons to the miniftry, who were more 
indebted to public opinion than favour. 

The Count de Cabarrus was afterwards entrufted with fome external millions of con- 
fequence. On his return to Spain, his enemies had given out that certain connections 
he had at Paris rendered him a proper perfon to be employed in the principal embaffy 
which Spain was then about to fill. 

He was confequently appointed ambaflador to France. When on his way to occupy 
this new character, it was remarked to the executive directory, that being born a French¬ 
man, he could not reprefent a foreign power in his own country ; and his appointment 
was not accepted. 

This was an affront to him; it was made the fubjeCt of blame: from that period his 
credit declined, which was fucceeded by a fpecies of difgrace. After travelling for fome 
time, returning to Spain, he found that his enemies had taken advantage of his abfence. 
He foon faw that a philofophical retreat was what befitted beft his fituation, and in con- 
fequence retired to an eftate fome leagues diftant from Madrid, where he has given him- 
felf up to agriculture and eftablilhments of induftry.—But let us return to the bank 
of St. Charles. 

Fifteen years after its foundation, it was in a far different condition to what it was at 
its beginning. It was to have been entirely independant of the government: it is totally 
under its controul. The court has appointed a confervatory judge, and has the greateft 
influence in the nomination of its directors. During the war with France its fhares 
fcarccly produced 1500 rials, although if one of the late years be excepted, it has con- 
flantly diftributed a dividend of 6s. 5^d., 5, or at leaf! 4I per cent.; a circumftance 
fcarcely credible, if the diminution of its fources of profit be taken into confideration. 
It difeounts but few bills of exchange, its external payments on account of government 
may be looked upon as next to nothjng, the provifiomng of the army and navy has been 
taken away from it entirely, and little remains by which any confiderable profits can ac¬ 
crue to it beyond the exportation of piaftres. 

Such is the bank of St. Charles, fo much more famous than it has deferved to be. 
It has neither juftified the pompous promifes of its founders, nor the finifter predictions 
of its enemies. But it mult be allowed that all things confidered, it has produced more 
advantage than inconvenience. It has eleCtrified many heads which feemed deffined to 
flupidity. It has developed and put in activity talents which were not fufpcCted $ and 
has thrown into circulation much treafure which laid idle and unemployed. 

This naturally leads to our faying a few words on the circulating medium, and coins 

of Spain. 

It is not eafy to afeertain exactly the amount of the currency in Spain. It has, within 
its dominions, mines which produce all the metals of which its coins are made. Stamp¬ 
ed coins do not leave America without paying an import; a fecond is paid upon their 
importation into Spain, and a third upon their export thence to foreign countries. It 
Ihould feem from this, that by attention to the cuftom-houfe receipts it were eafy to 
afeertain the exilting circulation within .the country. But of this money manufac¬ 
tured in the Spanilh colonies, a great part is fmuggled direCt to different parts of Eu¬ 
rope : another is carried away in a clandeftine manner, for payment of foreign mer¬ 
chandize, before it touches a Spanilh port, and laftly, as re-coinage is not common in 
Spain, fufficient data are wanting to determine the amount in the country with any 
nicety. 

A Ihort 


3 
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A fliort time before his death, Mufquiez, who had been employed in the finance de¬ 
partment either as head clerk or minifter for twenty years, had not even a guefs as to 
the amount. He acknowledged this in my prefence before fome Spaniards more en¬ 
lightened than himfelf, and it was in confequence of the difeuflion which took place on 
this occafion that I obtained information that the currency amounted to about eighty 
millions of hard dollars. Spain was at that time engaged in an expen five war, and had 
not then made the ruinous attack on Gibraltar. She has fince been effedting, or pre¬ 
paring certain military operations, the confequence of which has been an extradiion of 
capital without the country, which has not entered it again. In the war (notwithftand- 
ing its extreme fhortnefs) which (he waged with France, (he has experienced Ioffes which 
are not repaired for years, and in the Succeeding one with England, all her means of 
profperity being fufpended, (lie cannot foil of having become (till more embarraffed. 
Thus, although her commerce has been more extenfive fince 1782,and the produce of 
her mines be greater than before, her effedtive money ntay yet be deemed no greater 
than at that period. Perhaps it may appear furprifing, that Spain, in poffeffton of al- 
moft all the mines of filver, and a great proportion of the gold mines, (hould be re¬ 
duced to fo trifling a currency, particularly when one recollects, that at the time of 
Charles V. (he was in poffeffion of almoft all the gold and filver in Europe, and (what is 
of infinitely more value) of the means of exifting without intercourfe with other dates;, 
from the fertility of the foil, and her abundant employment for the induftryof the nation. 

How is it that, in lefs than a century, this kingdom has fallen from this (late of fplen- 
dor ? To what is fo rapid and complete a revolution to be attributed ? 

To many caufes, and firftly, to the abundance of its precious metals which have in- 
creafed the price of commodities, and the wages of workmen. 

To the decline of its manufadturers, which was the confequence; to its depopulation,, 
caufed by the numerous emigrations to America; and the expulfion of the Moors and 
Jews. 

It may alfo be more particularly attributed to the ruinous wars undertaken by Philip 
II. againft the low countries, and which from the year 1567, to the truce in 1612, coll: 
upwards of two hundred millions of piaftres. 

But let Spain enjoy fome years of peace, let her government fecond the venerable 
difpofition of modem Spaniards for all ufeful enterprizes, (he will then no longer fee 
the greater part of her circulation withdrawn to pay her balances to foreign induftry, 
and receive in other countries of Europe the (lamp of other fovereigns. 

The firft coin, as well gold as filver, which was (truck in Spanilh America, was 

clumfy in its fliape as well as its impreflion, which on one fide was a crofs, and on the 
other the arms of Spain. Some of it is Gill in circulation. 

The impreflion varied until the year 1772, when a new coinage took place, in which 
the head of the fovereign was (truck on one fide, and on the other the arms of Spain 
on an efcutcheon.. 

We are now about to give an exadt profpedtus of the different kinds of gold and 
filver coin (tamped in Europe and America. 

Ancient Coins no longer Jlruck in the dominions of the King of Spain, but which are current. 

GOLD COINS. 

The piece of 4 piltoles, unmilled, onza cortada - 
4- piece ditto, medea onza cortada 
golden untnilled piftole 
■v golden unmilled piftole . 


Their value. 

321 rials 6 marav. 
160 20 

. '80 10 

40 5 


Thb 
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This is the yalue of each of thefe pieces in general, but as their Ihape renders them 
fufceptiblc of becoming worn without its appearing, they are only taken according to 
weight. They cannot therefore be precifely valued in French money, nor can the ex« 
aft quantity of pure gqjd which they contain be noted. 

There are as well gold coins of each of thefe denominations, which although milled 
are yet weighed upon their being taken. They are diftinguifhed by having a crois on 
.them in lieu of the King’s image. 

• 

Gold milled coins no longer ijfuedftnce 1772. 

Name* of the Coin. Value. - E n ghfli Value, 

exchange at 4cd. 

, • * 

The 4 piftole piece milled, coined before 1772, 321 rials 6 mar. - 3 6 104 

The 4 piece of 4 piftoles, ditto - 160 20 - 1 *3 Sf 

The piftole, do. - - - 80 10 - o 16 84 

4 piftole, do. • - - 40 5 - o 8 44 


Silver coin no longer Jlruck. 

The old unmilled piaftre, - - 20 rials 

4 Ditto do. - - - 10 - 

old pezetta - 5 

4 do. do. - ■ - - 2 17 mar. 

The old milled piaftre with two globes on it 
crowned, of the fame value as the other, 
and the new coin, - - - 20 rials 

The 4 do. - - 10 


■n Thefe four pieces 
I are in the fame 
/■ predicament as 
1 the 4 gold un- 
J milled pieces. 


Coins of the new Jlamp.—Gold Coin. 

Names of the Coin. . Value. Valuc Money. 

• 1 .Exchange at 40*1* 

The Quadruple, called in Spain doblon de aoebe, 2 . . £■ s. d. 

and vulgarly medulla, - - - j 3*®nals - 3 6 8 

\ Qpadruple or media onza> - - 160 . . 1134 

El doblon de oro, or golden piftole - - 80. -0168 

El medio doblon de oro, - - « 40- - 084 

The ducat, reinten , called vulgarly du ito - 21 8 mar. 045 


Names of the Coin. 


Silver Coin . 


The hard dollar pejo dura, 

4 dollar Jnedio pefo duro , 

La pezeta columndria - . 

La media pezeta columnaria, or bit 
El realito columnurio , or quarter, pezeta 
columnariat - 



Value. Va,ue j n fterling. 

„ at 40a. per piaftre. 

.. £• *• <*• 
20 rials - 04* 

10 « 021 

5 - o i 04 

2' -005 

1 84 mar. o o 34 


Note, thefe three latter pieces are only ftruck in America. They are milled, and 
bear on one fide the arms of Spain, on the other two globes furmounted with a crown 
and placed between two columns. > 


La pezeta 
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Names of the Coin. 

% 

La' pezeta 1 ' ■ - 

I/a media pezeta, or rial de la Plata 
El realito, or rial de billon 

COPPER MONEV. 

The piece of two quartos - 

.—— quarto 
——o&avo 
--maravedi 


Value. 

4 rials 
3 do* 

34 marav. 


Value in ftcrlmgi 
Ex. at 4od. per piallre. 
£■ *• d. 

O O IO 
OO5 
O o 1 \ 


marav. 

4 r 

2 J- 


1 


o o o; 

o o o-[ 

o o Oy\ 

00 o 7 . 


The greater part of the gold coins are {truck in America. Few proceed from the 
mint at Seville, ' 

1 hefe of filvcr which are (tamped in Spanifli America have for didin&ion on one fide 
the Spanifli arms between two pillars, and on the other, a garland of laurels round the 
clligics of the fovcrcign, as if to denote that the Kings of Spain are the conquerors of 
America. 

Thofe (truck in the European mints only bear the fliield without pillars, and the like- 
nefs of the King without a garland. 

There are many mints in Peru. The beft known is that of Poto/r. There is one at 
Santa Fe de Bogota, one at St.Jago de Chili, and one in Mexico. From the latter is 
5flued the greater part of the dollars which are current in Europe. 

Each mint has its diltinguifliing mark ; that of Mexico has a capital M furmounted 
with an o. - 

There are but three in Spain; thofe of Madrid, of Seville, and of Segovia. The dif- 
tindtion of the firlt is a capital M crowned, that of the fecond an S, and that of the 
third a little aqueduct of three (lories; but for many years the mint of Segovia iflues 
pone but copper coin. 

There is befides ideal money in Spain, fome of which are monies of exchange : thefe 
are, 

Th efimplcpijlolc, or doubloon, worth four common piaftres, and, at 4od. the piaftcr, 
13s. 4c]. 

' The pcfo, called alfo pcfo fencillo, to diflinguifli it from the pefo fuerte , worth 3s. 4|d. 

'J'he Jcudo de vellon, an ideal money employed • in computing the revenues of the 
crown ; it is worth ten rials, or half a hard dollar, 2s. id. 

The ducat , another imaginary money which ferves for reckoning the revenues of in¬ 
dividuals, and worth eleven rials, or 2s. 3^d. 

We (hall fay nothing of certain other ideal monies peculiar to different provinces, 
fuch as la libra of Valencia, Catalonia, &c. 

Spain has been tolerably conftant in her abflinence from changing the flandard of 
money, convinced that the flighted variations, the lead midrud on this head, would 
have a dangerous efl'eft on operations of commerce in general, which draws from the 
Spanifli pofleflions the greated part of the ipetals it employs. Neverthelefs in 1737, 
the court of Madrid, having obferved that the great piadre had only a value proportioned 
to the difference which then exided between the gold and filver coin, increafod it to twenty 
rials. The equilibrium intended to beedahlifhed between thofe two metals was again de- 
ftroyed, the value of goldbeing no longer in proportion to its abundance. There was too 
great an advantage in exporting it in preference to diver ; fo that if Spain had not ap¬ 
plied a remedy, (lie would in the end have been wholly deprived of that metal. Govern¬ 
ment, therefore, thought proper in 1779 to add a fixtecnth part to the forme^ nominal 

i value 


h 0^0 
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value of the gold coin, without changing the weight or flandard. this operation, 
the quadruple , or doblon de aocho , which before was worth but fifteen great piaftres, was 
increafed to fixteen, and all the other gold pieces in proportion. The nations which 
poflefs precious metals give laws to the reft with refped to the flandard of their money ; 
and thole who do not follow them muft fooner or later be the vi&ims of their obftinacy. 
This juft obfervation, conftantly confirmed by experiencedctermined our miniftry fhortly 
after to increafe the value of gold coin without altering its denomination. 

There is in Spain a fovereign court which regulates and decides affairs-relative to coin, 
under the title of real junto de commercio, moneda , rninas, Sic. it is compofed of one mem¬ 
ber of the council of Caftile, two of that of the Indies, and fome of the members of the 
council of finance; and is as independent in its circle as the other fovereign councils 
of the monarchy. 


Chap. TV.— Council of war, and its attributes.—Military rank. —Of the Duke de Crillon. 
— Infantry.—Method of recruiting. — Quintas. — Militia. — Cavalry. —- Scarcity of good 
harfes.—Artillery.—Engineers.—Military education. — Of Count O'Reilly. — Military 
rewards. 

THE council of war is at the fame time a tribunal and a permanent board of military 
adminiftration ; the King commonly confults it on iffuing orders relating to his troops. 
Until the reign of Philip V. this council appointed the fuperior military officers. But 
the Bourbon family, laying afidc by degrees every impediment that hindered the exer- 
cife of power, affumed this prerogative of the council of war. The King names to all 
military employments, upon the.prefentation of the infpeftor of each army. The in- 
fpettors adopt military meafures on many occafions without the interpofition of. the 
council of war ; but, for the fake of form, filch as are taken without its concurrence re¬ 
reive its fanftion. Thus it was, that our parliaments regiftered generally without de¬ 
mur the edicts of the King. Sometimes indeed they pretended a fhadow of oppofition 

to his will. But even this feeble reftraint to arbitrary power is beyond the force of the 
council of Spain. Defpotifm there is neither irritated nor provoked to excefs by any 
lawful obftacle. There is no rallying point again!! it. If it be but moderate, in fpite 
of predi&ions, it may yet endure for a length of time. 

The chief functions of the council of war are, to adminifter juflice to thofe who are 
in a military capacity, and bring their caufes before that tribunal. It is divided into 
two chambers, or falas, the fala de govierno , and the fala de jujlicia. The former is 
efpecially employed in matters of adminiftration. It has for counfellors the infpedtors, 
who are the molt ancient captains of the body guards, and the oldeft of the two colonels 
of the guards. 

The fala de jujlicia is confined to litigations. If parties are diffatisfied with its de- 
, cifion, they may require the other chamber to be joined to it to examine the caufe anew. 

According to treaty, the caufes of ftrangers are.carried by appeal to the council of 
war ; and foreign nations who have intercourfe and connexions with Spain, particularly 
the French, derive gieat advantages from this tribunal, the equity of which is rarely 
■prevented by national prejudices; without being more acceffible than the others to the 
felicitations of favour or corruption, it appears to be much more open to reafon. In 
my frequent tranfa&ions with it I have had great room to admire its wifdom and juflice; 
and could wiJlh, that, for the intereft of our commerce, the citizens of France may 
always preferve its members for fopreme judges. 


The 
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The highefl military rank in Spain is that of Captain-general; which, is equal to that 
of Marlhal of France, and not incompatible with it; lince thcfe honours were united 
in the perfon of Marlhal Berwick. This preferment is not cafily obtained in Spain ; 
it was* confined in 1785 to two perfons in the army, the Count de Aranda and the Duke 
<j e Crillon. At the end of 1795 there were ten, three of which had been recently 
created; this number was Ihortly after reduced to nine *, by the death of the conqueror 
of Mahon. His pofterity is now in exigence. What will it fay of him ? His family 
will long fpeak of the qualities of his heart, his friends of thofe amiable points which 
caufed his fociety to be courted, and excufed the trifling follies naturally confequent on 
a lively temper and an eafy character. As for hiftory, it will fay, Crillon merited the 
title wnich for ages has been an appendage to his name, he was a brave man not on J'ucb 
a day alone but conftantly. He had had a long experience, but lei's poflibly of the mili¬ 
tary art than of the dangers of war. He was aftive and indefatigable. By his humane 
difpofition, by his engaging and familiar manners he conciliated the minds of the foldiery. 
His example recommended to them, at the fame time, both true courage and gaiety. 
He was brilliantly fortunate in having, like the Cardinal de Richelieu, effe&ed the cap¬ 
ture of a fortrefs that had been deemed impregnable, although he failed before another 
which experience has ftamped with that character. If he was the fport of the palfions of 
his fatcllites, and perhaps of his own, he yet, at leaft, difplayed that energetic conftancy, 
that pertinacity, which levels and overcomes all obftacles. In the military memoirs 
which he has left behind him, without being aware of it, he has faithfully delineated his 
own character; in them precept is fupported by example, his frank, honefty isdiftin- 
guilhable, his undifguifed benignity, and even the pleafing diforder of his fancy. 

Next to the captains-general, rank, as in France, the iieutenants-general, field mar- 
Ihals, and brigadiers; three claffes of general officers'which the war with France caufed 
the number of to be greatly augmented. 

In 1788 Spain had forty-feven Iieutenants-general. In 1796 as many as one hundred 

and thirty-two. At prefent there are no more tha.n eighty-one. The number of field- 

marfhals in 1788 was fixty-feven; in 1796, one hundred and fixty. At prefent there 

are one hundred and twenty-fix. 

In 1788 the Spanilh infantry confided of forty-four regiments of two battalions each, 
without including the Spanilh and Walloon guards, each containing four thoufand two 
hundred men, in fix battalions. Of thefe forty-four regiments thirty-five were Spanilh, 
two Italian, three Flemilh, and four Swifs. 

One of the Italian regiments has been dilbanded, fo that there now remains only the 
Neapolitan regiment. 

The threeFlemilh regiments, called the Little Walloons, (Flanders, Bruffels, and Bra¬ 
bant,) have been incorporated into the national regiments. 

The Swifs regiments have been increafed from four to fix. 

The national regiments have been augmented by fourteen new ones, two of which, 
the volunteers of Terragona and of Gironc, were created in'1792, and the twelve others 
during and fmce the war with France. 

The eighty-eight battalions in 1783,-at fix hundred and eighty-four men each, would 
have made the infantry amount to 60,192. However I frequently heart! it repeated, 
during my firft refidence in Spain, that there were fcarcely 30,000 in aftual lervice. 

* At the end of 1801 only feven remained, including the brother-in-law of the Prince of the Peace, 
the Marquis de Brancifate, but exclufive of him made fuperior, even to the Captain-general, through the 
favour of the King, under the title of Gencralifiimo of the Army. 

VOL. V. 3 L * The 
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The lad war demonftrated, that it was capable of greatly incrc'afing even the former 
number. 

A fhort time previous to the declaration of war, a new form was given to the Spaniih 
infantry. Each regiment was compofed of three battalions, two of which took th<j field, 
and one remained in garrifon , ferving as a depot for furniihing recruits, and deficiencies 
arifing in the two others. The two firft thou Id have each five companies of 177 men 
each, one of which grenadiers, and another chaffeurs. Their complement 1 in peace 
was 70 o, and in war 800 men each. On my arrival in Spain in 1792, this new re¬ 
gulation had been recently fketched out, and only one regiment, at that time, had a 
third battalion. The greater part of thefe "regiments at the beginning of the war were 
compofed of fcarcely 1000 or 1100 men. In a great number, the firft battalion could 
not be carried to its complement of 800 men, without disfurnifhing the ranks of the 
other two. The battalions fent to the frontiers comprized four companies of muf- 
queteers of 160 men each, and one of grenadiers of 120, total 760. 

Each company in the Spaniih regiments had a captain, with the peace appointment 
of 700 rials per month ; a firft lieutenant with 400, a fecond lieutenant with 320, and 
an enfign with a50 rials per month. There were two enfigns in the foreign regiments. 

Each foldier received 11 quartos per diem, (about 3id.) out of which two were 
retained for linen and (hoes, feven for their incfs, and two for other neceflaries. They 
were new clothed every thirty months, and every fifteen months a new pair of fhoes, two 
pair of ftockings, and two fliirts were delivered them. 

It is eafily perceivable, that in war thefe allowances muft neceflarily be greater. 

If the two firft battalions of the forty-four regiments had been complete, Spain would 
have had an army of 70,000 men ; but they were very far from being fo in 1792. At 
the beginning of the war, and even before, every method that could be thought of 
for filling up the different complements was adopted, and twelve additional regiments 
were formed. If then we add to the firft mentioned 70,000 men the ftrength of the 
twelve new regiments of 19,200, the 30,000 militia, and the 8400 of Walloon guards, 
Spain will have had in arms 127,600 infantry. But as welt as that the greater part of 
thefe regiments could not be filled up to the war complement, a confiderable deduc¬ 
tion is neceffary for the garrifon of Madrid, and to guard different places in the inte¬ 
rior : fo that the greateft army Spain at any time had in the field could not have ex¬ 
ceeded 80,000 infantry, not including, however, in this number 20,000 peafants which 

we;e armed, and incorporated for the fervice of the campaign of 1795. 

It is not long fincea part of this infantry was abroad. In 1782 thirty-fix battalions 
were in America. Since that time permanent corps have been eilabliihed there, and 
at the clofe of 1792 there were fcarcely any battalions out of Europe. I fay nothing of 
the places which Spain p.offtffes on the coaft of Africa, Ceuta , Mill la , El Pawn,, and Al- 
huccmas ; thefe places, known under the name of African Prcfidcncics , form a diftind 
government, and are maintained by troops belonging to the European army. 

The means of recruiting this army are very confined. The Spaniih nation, brave as 
it is, has for fomc’ time had a diflike to the foot fervice. Each regiment finds a diffi¬ 
culty in procuring men; the colours are raffed in places in which it is fuppofed moffc 
dupes and libertines are affembled, and thus, as in France, the regiments are formed 
by the diforders of fociety. The foldiers of our regiments, impelled by their incon- 
ftancy to pafs the frontiers, ufed to take advantage of the gorges of the Pyrenees to 
defert and engage themfelves to Spaniih recruiters. Foreign regiments in the fervice of 
Spain were recruited at the expence of ours; and as the Spaniards are void of that reft- 
Jeflhcfs which charatterifes their neighbours, and induces them j:o wander to every part 
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of the globe j and befides the French army being much more confidefable than that of 
Spain, all the inconvenience of the proximity of the refpeCtive garril'ons was on the fide 
of the French; hence the court of Madrid has been folicited in vain to eflablilh a cartel 
for reciprocally giving up deferters; all that it would Men to was, that each fhould 
re (lore the arms, horfes and baggage of deferters. 

It is true there is a fccond method of recruiting the army called the quintas , which re- 
fembles the drawing for the militia, but which in Spain is perfectly diAinct, both having 
exigence, the one for filling up the companies of the regular troops, die other for the 
provincial regiments. The ordinance of 1705 enaCts, that for the fird, lots {hall be drawn 
in each village for one perfon in five; but then the drawing of the militia {hall be fuf- 
pended. This undoubtedly is the etymology of the word quintas. As it always hap¬ 
pens, the thing is changed and the word remains. The quintas do not a* prel'ent re¬ 
quire fo great a number ; and as the people have on fome recent occafions lhewn how 
odious it was to them, government has recourfe to this expedient only in the lad ex¬ 
tremity. She refrained from enforcing it in the American war, but had recourfe to it 
twice in that with France. 

Betides thefe regiments of infantry Spain has forty-two of militia, didributed in the pro¬ 
vinces of the crown of Caftile. They are affcmbled only during one month in the year, in 
the principal place of which they bear the name; and for that time the officers and fol- 
diers receive pay. It were ncedlefs to date that they are paid alfo in time of war, when they 
replace the regular troops in garrifons, or join the army, of which they certainly do not 
form the lead valuable part: this was Efficiently evinced in the war with France, when 
eighty-four companies of grenadiers and light infantry, comprizing 6,300 of their num¬ 
ber, were marched to the frontiers. In time of peace,excepting their month of afllmbling, 
they remain in their villages and follow their refpe&ive occupations. Thefe regiments 
all confid of one fingle battalion of 720 men, except that of Majorca which has two, 
and inuil always be complete. As foon as a loldier of the militia dies, deferls, or is 
difeharged, lots are drawn in the village whence hp was taken, to replace him. 

Thefe regiments of militia have a particular infpedor. Their colonels are chofen 
from among the mod didinguilhed gentry of the didrid; and their authority is very 
extendve over the men. They have the power of inflicting puniffiments, and there is 
no appeal from their fentences but to the King, through the medium of the council of 
war. Few dates in Europe have a better regulated body of militia; or which more 
defervcdly fudains the reputation of valour, afcribed to the nation. 

The Spanidi foldiers have long been juflly renowned throughout Europe for their cool 
and perfevering courage, and the refolution with which they fupport labour, fatigue, 
and hunger. Thole of our countrymen who faw them at Minorca and before Gibral¬ 
tar, do them complete judice on that head, and thofe who in the lad war took revenge 
on them for their tranfitory fuccefles in the Rouffillon, and on the banks of the Bidaf- 
foa. Efficiently well underdand the intcred of their glory, to allow that, on mod occa¬ 
fions, they met in the Spaniards with enemies worthy of their courage. 

Even the officers, refpe&ing whom while I was in Spain I heard the mod fevere re¬ 
marks, in the courfe of this -war have conflantly manifeded both courage and talents. 
And here let usobferve, that if the Spaniards have in any way degenerated, it is to he 
imputed to circumflances foreign to their character. Courage and military talents re¬ 
quire almofl continual aliment. A long peace may effect a change in the martial fpirit of 
t ie mod valourous nation. And although Spain has taken a part in all the wars of this 
century, it may dill be laid, that, fince thole of Italy terminated in 1748, her troops have 
made no realcampaigns. The Spaniards themfclvcs preluine not to give this name to 
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the fliort war with Portugal, in which they encountered but few obftacles and little 
danger. The expeditions to Algiers in 1774, and Buenos Ayres in 1776, were foon 
ended j and afforded but few opportunities for the difplay either of courage or experi¬ 
ence. Add to this as an apology for the Spanifh officers, that the life they lead is only 
calculated to flupify their faculties. Moft of their garrifons are folitary and ill provided, 
without refource either for inftruCtion or innocent pleafures ; the'Officers have either 
no leave of abfencc, or fddom obtain it, even to regulate their private affairs. It is 
undoubtedly a means of making excellent officers of thofe who are obliged uninterrupt¬ 
edly to attend to the duties of their profeffion. But man has always need of a ftimulus 
to excite him, and this obfcure and monotonous life, unrelieved by any manoeuvres on 
a grand fcale, by any large affemblages, finifhes in paralyzing all activity, or diverts 
the mind to improper obje&s. It has befides the inconvenience of rendering the fer- 
vice lefsdefirable, and keeping from it thofe to whom a fmall fortune or a liberal educa¬ 
tion offers other refources. The Spanifh army however has lately undergone an advan¬ 
tageous reform iri this refpett. The different fchools that have been eftabliffied, furniffi 
it with perfons of diflinguifhed abilities. A martial foirit has been awakened in the 
nobility of the firft diftin£tion, who embrace the profeffion of arms; and fome of its 
members, renouncing the pleafures and idlenefs of the capital, gave their countrymen 
during the Tafl war examples of devotion and courage worthy of imitation. 

All I have faid of the infantry is applicable to the other corps of the Spanifh army. 
It has eight regiments of dragoons confifling each of three fquadrons. The heavy 
cavalry confiff* of fourteen regiments, including the brigade of carbiniers of Oueen Mary 
Louifa , raifed in 1793, and one of Spanifh huffars formed in 1795. Befides thefe it 
has a corps of royal carabineers which has a perfectly different organization. 

Each regiment of cavalry is compofed of three fquadrons, excepting two which has 
four; each fquadron confifling of ico men in peace, and 180 in time of war. 

Were the different corps complete, Spain would have an army of 11,880 horfe. I 
have been however allured, that in. 1776, at the approach of a war, which foon after 
took place, fhe had no more than 8000 effective horfe. In time of peace, the heavy 

cavalry and dragoons are far from having their complement of men; and of this re- 

duced number 80 are difmounted. 

The confequence is, that the cavalry is lefs agreeable than it otherwife would be to 
the Spaniards, becaufe the new recruits remain three or four years on foot, waiting for 
their turn to have fpare horfes. 

How comes it that there exifts fo great a fcarcity of horfes in a country, which, 
under Philip IV., could have furnifhed 80,000 for military fervice, a contingent to 
which almoft all the provinces could then have contributed ; for Andalilfia was not the 
only one renowned for'the beauty of its horfes. Pliny praifes thofe of Gallicia, and the 
Afturias. Martial, thofe of his province, Arragon, &c. But the multiplication of 
mules has almoft annihilated the race of good horfes in the two Caftiles, in the Afturias, 
and Gallicia. • 

In order to obtain a large number of thefe indefatigable animals whofe utility and. 
length.of fervice more than compenfate their mean appearance, the fineft mares in the 
kingdom are exclufively fet apart for breeding them in every part of Spain. Notwith- 
ftanding this the Supply is’infufficient for the demand, which is every day increafing, fo 
that Arragon, Navarre, and Catalonia are fupplied by a leffer fpecies from fome of the 
French provinces. The number imported is fo confiderable that it may be fairly rated 
at 20,000 annually, without danger of exaggeration. It is evident that the extravagant 
multiplication of inules is the caufe of the degeneracy of horfes, in the greater part of 
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the provinces of Spain j for Aadalufia, where the laws prohibit the covering of mares 
by affes, is the only province in which the horfes retain their original beauty. And one 
vould be led to imagine that even thefe, although they may have loft nothing of their 
life, figure, and docility, have yet loft fomewhat of their vigour. For, from the account 
of our beft officers of cavalry, nothing can be more brilliant than the lirft charge of 
Spanilh cavalry, nay, even the fecond, but at the third their horfes are fpent. 

Hence it appears, and it is allowed by all impartial Spaniards competent to give an 
opinion, that the beft racers have loft fomewhat of their ftrength. They have no other 
method confequently to renew it but by crofting the breed. 

In the interval of this complete regeneration, fomc grandees on their own eftates, and. 
the King at Cordova, and at Aranjuez, are fufficiently occupied in the prefervation of the 
line race which remain. Some ftuds of horfes have nude their appearance at Madrid, 
and at the different royal feats. Should this falhion become general, ftuds of mules 
will be out of vogue, and a greater number of people will find themfelves interefted h* 
multiplying and perfecting the breed of horfes. 

Already has the Prince of the Peace, who appears to be ferioufly intent on whatever 
may contribute to the profperity of the ftate, attempted an experiment which probably 
may occafion a renewal of the excellent breed of Spanilh horfes. He has caufed to be 
brought from the breed of Normandy a hundred handfotne mares, for the ftuds of Cor¬ 
dova and Aranjuez. Spanilh naturalifts pretend, that, from the union of our Norman 
mares with the Spanilh ftaliions, foals will be dropt uniting the lhape and ftrength of 
the female, with the beauty and fwiftnefs of the male. Analogy drawn from fimilar 
confequences in other animals feems to fupport the opinion, but experience, the beft 
teacher, mud determine as to the efteCt. The experiment however, without being very 
coftly, may eventually be ufeful, and poflibly remunerate Spain for the acquifition we 
are about to make from the crofting of Iheep of the Spanilh breed. Thus it is that great 
nations, rivals without being jealous, renouncing exclufive endowments, and multiply¬ 
ing benefits, avenge themfelves one of the other in a beneficial and laudable manner. 

Nature, which has been fo bountiful to Spain in all the neceffaries and comforts of 

life, who denies her fcarcely any of the enjoyments of peace, has not been fparing to¬ 
wards her in the materials of war. She is prodigal to her of iron, copper, lead, ancf 
faltpetre ; and the excellence of her artillery enables her to dilpenfe with foreign de- 
pendance. 

It was in 1710 that the Spanilh artillery took its prefcnt form. At that period it was 
collected into one regiment, compofed of five battalions, which have recently been ex. 
tended to fix, without including the cadets, who are brought up at Segovia. 

This regiment has 304 officers, and its commandant-general for colonel, who, at the 
fame time, is infpeftor of the corps. 

Count Gazola, recalled from Naples by Charles III. when he afcended the throne of 
Spain, began the improvements in the artillery, which had been negle&cl under Fer¬ 
dinand VI., like feveral other branches of adminiftration. The new monarch requeftcd 
the court of France to fend him a founder. M. Maritz was accordingly fent, and made 
feveral great alterations in the Spanilh founderies. He adopted the method of calling 
the cannon folid, and boring them afterwards. Envy created him many ob/lacles, and 
fotne unfuccefsful efforts feemed to juflify the ill will with which he was received; for 
many of the cannon call in this new manner were found defective. He was more¬ 
over unpardonably culpable in calling a great quantity of Mexican copper, without 
afcertaiuing whether the metal was fufficiently folid. Moll of thefe cannon failed in the 
proof, and the clamour againft him became general. His natural courage, and the 

protection. 
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proteftion of the King, fupported him again ft the tempeft ; and he continued to employ 
his beft endeavours in the fervice of Spain, although he defpaired of ever being ufeful 
to it. At length he quitted it, leaving behind him his method and principles, with the 
precautions and improvements he had been taught by experience. At prefent,even his 
enemies acknowledge that he has been of real fervice to the Spanifh artillery. The 
manner in which it was ferved in the war with England, particularly at tU fiege of 
Mahon, and even during the war terminated by the treaty of Bafle,‘have proved that 
Spain in this department of the military art has not been retrograde. 

Count Gazola, an Italian, was at his death fucceeded by Counfoe I.afcy, an Iriftnnan 
by birth, who had been luccefsfully employed on fome millions of a political nature in 
the north, and whole being placed at the head of the artillery as a recompence, excited 
fome lurprife. At his death, in 1792, Count de Coloinera obtained his place, formerly 
Don Martin Alvarez, who prefided for a time at the fiege of Gibraltar. Upon his re- 
fignation, Don Jofeph de Urmia took his place, who commanded the Spanifii army at 
the time of the conclusion of the treaty of peace at Bafie, and was afterwards made cap¬ 
tain-general. Ilis military talents fecured him the unanimous fu;! rage not only of his 
•own country, but even of the enemies to which he was oppofed. Wherever vvifdom and 
information are necefi'ary, he is in his element. 

The Spanifh artillery has many diflinguifhcd officers. The fuperior merit of Ge¬ 
neral Sertofa, who commanded at the fiege of Mahon, has been acknowledged in fo ¬ 
reign countries. 

Spain produces more lead than is required for her arfenals. Its principal mine, that 
of Linarez, in the kingdom of Jaen, yields much more than is fold in Spain for the 
King’s account; and notwithftanding the others be imperfectly worked, not yielding 
more than 80cm, Spain can yet export athouiand tons per annum. 

There arc feveral copper mines alfo in Spain. That of Rio-Tinto is the moll pro¬ 
ductive ; it fupplies a part of the artillery. But the copper of the Spaniln Indies is alio 

laid under contribution; That of-Mexico and Peru is refined and manufactured in the 
two royal foundcrics of Barcelona and Seville. The cannon caft there have two-thirds 
of Mexican copper to one of that of Peru. 

Bifcayandthe Afturias furniflithe iron ncccflary for the Spanifii artillery. Cannon 
made of this metal are caft at Licrganes and Cavada. Before the war with France the 
caft iron came from the forges of Eugui and Muga. In the phrenzy of conqueft thefe two 
eftablifhments were deftroyed by'our armies, as if we were combating an irreconcileable 
enemy, whofe means of defence we were defirous of annihilating. Since policy fo fre¬ 
quently occafions war, it ought not only to pardon, but minutely directing its operations, 
to aft as a cor-eftive to the heedleflhefs of elated viftory. Since the peace Spain, taking 
advantage f this lelion, has eflablifhed new forges in places at a greater difiance from 
her frontiers, and a manufactory of fire-arms at Oviedo. She has befides manufactories 
formufquets at Placentia and Ripol; and, laftly, one of fword-blades at Toledo, which 
has been twenty years' eftabiiflied, ana which even at its firft fetting off promiled to revive 
the ancient reputation of the blades of thm city. 

Spain is one of the richeft countries in Europe in faltpetre. La Mancha and Arra- 
gon had the reputation of furnifhing t v i$ article of an ex silent quality. A French 
company had undertaken the preparation of it, and foi this purpnfe fent M. Salvador 
Dampierre to Spain. This agent, though eroded in his plans, failed in his undertaking. 
On a piece of ground near Madrid he made fome unfuccefsful experiments, by which 
government wifely profited. The ground in queftion is found to contain faltpetre of a 
quality fuperior to that of La Mancha and Arragon j in confequence of which a ma¬ 
nufacture 
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nufafture was begun there in 1779, which wasentrulted to the management of Don Ro- 
fendo Parayuelo, one of the commiffioners-general of rents. In 1785, it was one of the 
moft curious eftablifhmcnts in the capital ; it kept four thoufand men in employ. After 
two boilings the faltpetre is fit for making powder. The firfl boiling requires eight or 
ten days, but a few hours are fufllcient for the fecond. Water is conveyed in abun¬ 
dance to this manufacture by fubterraneous pipes. Neither has wood been wanting 
fince this opening affords a confumption for that, which the inhabitants of the hills of 
Guadarrama did not before even give themfelves the trouble of cutting. 

The earth which produces the faltpetre recovers itfeif with furprifing promptitude. 
The caput mortuum is brought to the environs of the manufacture; and i'ometimcs in 
lefs than a month the air, impregnating it afrefh with nitre, renders it fit for a fccond 
operation. It has been remarked, that aftc-r the continuance of a certain wind, the 
neighbouring foil becomes whitened, as if fnow had fallen upon it. In 1792, I found 
this manufactory furrounded with walls, and in full work. 

The faltpetre is fent to the powder-mills at Alcazar, St. Juam in La Mancha, to Villa 
Fetiche in the kingdom of Valentia, to Marcia, and Granada, the employment of which 
mills has been confidcrably increafed fince the ellablifhment of the manufacture at Ma-. 
drid. When in its infancy, the proprietors engaged to furnifh government annually 
with eleven thoufand quintals. During the war they exceeded their engagement, and 
the director flattered himfelf, in 1784, that the ellablifhmcnt would foon yield thirty 
thoufand quintals a year. The manufactory, however, could not fupply the enormous 
confumption of powder at the camp of St. Koch : and although 35,000 quintals were 
font thither when the attack was to be made on Gibraltar, government was obliged to 
haften the arrival of more from Genoa, France, and Holland. At prefent it wholly 
1 ’upplics the demand of Spain, and will foon become a new branch of exportation. 

Hitherto the quality of this new powder is inconteftably good ; it is faid to carry 

twice as far as common powder; for which rcafon Charles III. and the infants made 
ufe of no other in {hooting ; and the King of Nap-les fume years ago ufed to receive 
a final! quantity of it by every weekly courier from Madrid. Spaniards as well as fo¬ 
reigners were eager in the purchafe of it. I faw our admiral Guichcn at the time of 
his v : tit to the Efcurial, where he had an opportunity of vvitnefling the excellence of it. 
He Lagged half a 1 ‘core pounds of it of the King as a favour j and as Ample in his man¬ 
ners, as he was brave and religious, with no other luggage than his night-cap, his bre¬ 
viary, and his ten pounds of powder, he fot off on his journey to Madrid. 

Spanifh America will foon be independent of the mother country wiih refpeCtto this 
commodity. The minlftcr Galvez ordered three manufactories of faltpetre to be efta- 
blifhed at Lima, Mexico, and Santa Fe do Bogota. For the improvement of thefe ma¬ 
nufactories he lent the fume Salvador Dam pierre to America, who failed in his attempts 
in Europe. Thus the Spanifh colonies poflefp within themfelves thefe means of defence. 
Will not the metropolis have caufe to repent this? The feeds of difcou.nt, which at 
different intervals for levcral years back, have fhewn themfelves in fuch an alarming 
manner, have they been entirely Hilled in their gmwih 

1 he corps of engineers is fepar ' o; u.e .. r'i!hr)\ as is the cafe in France ; it was 
not eltablifhed before the ve.ir > 7 «. It confift* of ten directors, ten colonels, twenty 
lieutenant-colonels, thirty r ./iim, for" ? lieutenants, and forty fecond-lieutenants : in 
all, one hundred end imv officers, who are indifcriminatcly occupied in the fuperin- 
tendance of fortifications and civil rrchbeeture. There is but one commander for each 
of thefe works; and he who pref Jea over the latter retains at the fame time his rank 
in the army, although he Cannot properly be confidcred as a military man. The perfon 

11 who 
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•who at prefont hold the place is truly a military chara&er, General Urrutfcn It was 
previoufly held by Don Francifco Sabatime, an Italian architeft of ability, who at the 
fame time was a lieutenant-general in the army, he filled this fituationfor twenty years 
before his death. In right of his ftation, General Urrutia has under his direction the 
three academies at Barcelona, Cadiz, and Zamera, eftablifhed for the inftru&ion of thofe 
intended for engineers, as’well as fuch cadets or officers in the army as may be ftudious 
of learning the mathematics. 

In 1796 a new defeription of engineers was formed, under the title of Royal Corps of 
Cofmographic Engineers of the State ; it has, like the other, fomewhat of a military frame, 
its director ^nd lour principal profeffors holding the rank of captain. 

As to the diftinguifning marks of the different ranks in the various regiments, l fhall 
only obferve that the general officers have an uniform very much refembling that worn 
formerly by French officers of the fame rank. The colonels, lieutenant-colonels, and 
majors wear no epaulettes. The captains wear two epaulettes; the lieutenants, one 
upon the right fhoulder ; and the fecond lieutenant’s, one upon the left. AH officers 
/who are not at leaft field-marfhals are obliged continually to wear their uniform even 
when they appear at court. Thefe uniforms are white for the national infantry, except 
the Spanifh and Walloon guards, who wear blue. The uniform of the cavalry is in¬ 
differently blue, green, red, or yellow. The artillery and the Swifs regiments wear 
blue. In every regiment the men wear its name on their buttons ; this is for the mod 
part that of a town or a province: the Swifs regiments alone bear the name of their 
colonel. , According to forne late regulations, no perfon can become an officer without 
•having been a cadet. 

An eftablifhment has been formed about twenty years, very well calculated to pro¬ 
duce officers of merit, I fpeak of the military fchool, which we have before noticed more 
than once. Its founder, Count 0 ‘Reilly, pofieffed the talent fuited to the prefidency 
of a fimilar eflablifhment, and making it profper. 

Born in Ireland, of catholic parents, he entered the Spanifh fervice very young, and 
in Italy ferved in the war of the Aullrian focceffion. It was there that he received a 
wound which caufcd him to limp the reft of his days. In 1757 he was under the com¬ 
mand of General Lafcy, and until 1759 when he joined the French army. Marfhal 
Broglio conceived a particular efteem for him, and recommended him to the King on 
his return to Spain. He afterwards made a campaign in Portugal, where he diftinguiflied 
himfelf. Peace being made, he was made field-marfhal, and lieutenant-commandant at 
the Havannah, whence he afterwards palled over to Louifiana, the colonifts of which 
province were refraftory under the Spanifh yoke. The means he exercifed for reftrain- 
mg their infurre&ion drew on his head the mod Bitter execrations. In the courfe of 
his long career O'Reilly* experienced all the fliades of favour and difgrace. The affec¬ 
tion which Charles 111 . entertained for him was for a long time infufficient to protect 
him from the hatred of the people. 

Few men have infpired the fame degree of enthufiafm and hatred. His conduct at 
Louifiana, where his name will long- be coupled with maledictions ; and his unfortunate 
expedition to Algiers in 1774, caufed him to be ranked among wicked men and bad 
generals; poflibly he neither deferved the one title nor the other. Skilful, infinuating, 
a£tive, even phyfically, notwithflanding his lamenefs, and well acquainted, at leaft in 
.theory, with his profeffion; he pofieffed at the fame time the art of rendering himfelf 
neceffary on different occafions. After languilhing in a kind of exile, not however 
without maintaining his dignity, he was made commandant-general of Andalufia, and 
.had his favourite bantling, the military fchool, removed from Avila to Port St. Mary, 

8 near 
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near Cadiz, his place of refidence. In this command he difplayod genuine talents for 
every branch of adminiftration. He was not beloved; but he concealed his defpotic 
chara&er under the mafk of fuch engaging manners, that he appeared to be obeyed lefs 
through fear than devotion, and was regretted when the implacable Lercna, who had 
had fome fharp altercations with him while intendant of Andalufia, caufed him to be 
removed to Gallicia. Upon the acceffion of Charles IV., he thought he might again 
appear at court, but was received under circumftances more mortifying than befitted 
his confidence, and was ordered to the kingdom of Valentia. Ever indefatigable, he 
fought there to render himfelf of fervice in propofing plans, and giving his advice, at 
the time that war broke out in France. The command of the army of Catalonia was 
entrufted to his friend General Ricardos, who was alfo by defeent his countryman, his 
father, an Irifhman, having married the daughter of the Duke de Montemar. Ricardos, 
any more than O'Reilly, was no great favourite with the new court, notwithftanding 
his talents and his long and ufeful fervice. Ricardos dying, after fome fuccefs which 
juftified his appointment, O'Reilly was named to fucceed him. This unexpe&ed 
triumph was his laft. While on his march to take the command of the army, luckily 
for his fame, he died. Striking reverfes befell his fucceffor, the Count de la Union ; 
young, brave, and full of ardour, but with all thefe qualities, without experience. Pro¬ 
bably the fame fate would have awaited O'Reilly ; he was no more, and we gave him 
our regret. He furvived, however, the eflablifitment which he had founded ; the mi¬ 
litary fchool, after having produced diftinguiffied officers for the Spaniffi infantry, died 
away in his laft exile. 

The government does not forget the declining years of their military men. There is 
a corps of invalids in Spain, as well officers as foldiers; but the forty-fix companies, of 
which it is compofcd, are diftributed at Madrid,' and in the provinces, where they per¬ 
form an eafy duty. Thofe incapable of all fervice form another corps of twenty-fix 
companies, divided between Seville, Valencia, Lugo, and Toro. Both thefe corps are 
under the infpettor of the infantry. 

In Spain there is no order of knighthood particularly defiined to the reward of offi¬ 
cers. Charles III., however, made a point of conferring on none but thefe the four 
military orders ; yet without excluding them from that he has himfelf founded. But 
thefe favours depend entirely on his pleafure, and not upon the length of fervice. 
Other means exift of rewarding old officers ; the King bellows on them penfions, or 
rank on the ftaff at his different garrifons. 

Neither are their widows forgotten in his beneficent difiributions. In 1761, he efta- 
bliffied a fund from which they receive penfions according to the rank of their huf- 
bands* Eighteen thoufand rials a year arc paid to thofe of captains-gencral, twelve 

thoufand to thofe of lieutenants-general, and in proportion to the widows of petty of¬ 
ficers. This fund confills of a grant of 360,000 rials (4,0901.), anterior to its efta- 
blifliment; a contribution of twenty per cent, upon what the King receives from the 
/polios y vacante, half a month’s appointment paid once by all the officers of the army, 
and a deduction of eight maravedis from each crown of their pay ; and all the property 
of officers dyitig without heirs, or intellate. Truly valuable inftitution, and worthy of 
imitation, which by infuring a fubfiftence to the widows of officers, without their Hand¬ 
ing in need of credit to enforce their claims, greatly encouraged military men to marry. 
A nearly fimilar plan has been adopted by the other clafles of fociety, even by artifans. 

1 he place of commandant-general of a province, is an opening to general officers, 
but obliges them to almoft a perpetual refidence ; for in Spain, bifhops, intendants, 
governors, and commanders refide where they arc employed, notwithftanding the refi- 
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dence of the fovereign, and the capital have the fame temptations for ambition and dif- 
fipation as in other countries. 

All the commandants of provinces bear the title of captain-general , which However 
mull not be confounded with that of the firft military rank. They fometimes, but im¬ 
properly, receive the title of viceroy alfo, which regularly belongs to none but the com¬ 
mandant of Navarre, and thofe of the principal provinces of Spanifh America. 

The ftations of thefe commanderies or captancies-general are, Madrid, for New Caf- 
tile; Zamora, for Old Caftile; Barcelona , for the principality of Catalonia; Valencia, for 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia; Palma, for the kingdom of Majorca; Pampe- 
luna, for the kingdom of Navarre; St. Sebajlian, for Guipufova; Port St. Mary, for 
Andalufia; Malaga , for the coaft of Granada ; Corunna, for Gallicia ; Badajoz, for 
Eftremadura; Ceuta, for the prefidencies of Africa j and Santa Cruz de Teneriffc, for 
the Canaries. 

None of thofe idle appointments created by favour, to the injury of the finances of 
the country, formerly fo common in France, are met with in Spain. Our neighbours 
hence have two abufes Iefs than we had to provoke a revolution, and which were in fome 
meafure the mitigation of ours, this and the faftidious difplay of fplendour which indi¬ 
viduals of all ratiks who held the chief places.of the monarchy came to make at court. 
So dearly in every refpedt is a revolution purchafed, that the philanthropift dwells with 
pleafure on every drcumftance which tends to remove to a diftancc the dangerous ne- 
ceflity of fuch a meafure. Let us now proceed to the Spanilh navy. 


Chap. V. —Spaniffi navigators, ancient and modern.—Departments of the navy.—Officers 

of the navy.—Sailors.—Conjlruclion of fhips.—Naval force.—Its appointments. — Bar¬ 
bary regencies.—M. Florida Blanca. 

THE Spanifh navy for more than, half a century a£ted the fir ft part upon the theatre 
of Europe, whether the fpirit of difeovery with which it was actuated be confidered, or 
its character in war. The world will never forget the names of Colon , Magellan, or Cano , 
nor the power which encouraged their illuftrious enterprizes. Neither will the names 
of Quiros and Mendana, lefs known although not lefs deferving of diflin&ien, for their 
vaft knowledge and fagacity, which modem obfervations have done juftice to, be ever 
obliterated from the memory of the geographer. At the fame period their navy could 
equally boaft its warriors; but they difappeared with the invincible armada ; and under 
the reigns of the three Philips it fcarce preserved a veftige of its former fame. Charles II. 
left the navy, as well as the other departments of the monarchy, in the moll depliprable 
ftate. 

The efforts made by the Spaniards during the war of fucceflion reftored a momentary 
activity in naval affairs; but their fkilful teamen were irremediably loft. In the two 
laft reigns they .have endeavoured, and not altogether ineffeflually, to revive this part 
of the glory of their nation. I (hall fay nothing of Don Jorge Juan , or Don Antonio Ulloa , 
who accompanied Condamine in his expedition; the objea of it was only to make aftro- 
nomical obfervations. The Spaniards have more recently undertaken voyages of dif¬ 
eovery, or for the purpofe of taking the bearings of coafts hitherto badly known ; but 
thefe appear to be kept back from the public eye, an affeftation for which they certainly 
deferve the reproof of the lovers of fcience j although, in fpite of their jealous fecrecy, 
the details ana refult of the greater part of their voyages are pretty well known to the 
world. 


In 
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In 1768, a veflel which failed from Montevideo, coafted along that little frequented 
ihore which intervenes between the river of Plato and the ftraights of Magellan, and 
thence proceeded to reconnoitre the Falkland iflands, a cruize which threatened to 
caufe a rupture between England and Spain. 

In 1769 and 1770, by orders of the Marquis de Santa Cruz, viceroy of Mexico, and 
under the dire&ion of Don Jo/eph Galvez who was then fitting himfelf, by his attention 
to the interefts of his country* for the office of chief minifter, which he has fince filled 
with fo much honour to himfelf, two expeditions were difpatched at the fame time, the 
one by fea, and the other by land, from San Bias, a port in Mexico, under the 21 0 of 
north latitude, to examine the port of Montirey, which, notwithftanding it was laid down 
in the charts with tolerable exa&itude by Vczcayno, who difcOvered it in 1692, the 
naval detachment had great difficulty in finding again. 

About the fame time, other Spanifh mariners, namely, Don Philip de Gonzales , and 
Don Antonio de Monte , the one commanding the St. Laurence, of 70 guns, and the 
other the Rofalie frigate, of 36, failed from Callao de Lima, on an expedition to the 
iflands of the South Sea, and fell in with Eafler ifland, not for the firft time, (for the 
merit of the difeovery is indifputably due to Roggewein, the Dutchman,) but before 
Cook and Peyroufe j and under convi&ion of its not having been before difeovered, 
took poffeflion of it in the name of the King of Spain, and ere&ed erodes on three little 
hills, giving it the name of San Carlos. 

In 1775, Bucarelli, viceroy of Mexico, difpatched two officers from San Bias, Don 
Juan de Agala, and Don Francifco de la Bodega, to take bearings of the coaft of Cali¬ 
fornia, as high up as to the 65th degree. They were, however, unable to proceed 
higher than 57 degrees, and returned, after having taken the plans of different fmall 
havens on the coaft, fuch as Los Remedios, de Los Doleres, &c. Don Antonio Mo- 
relle, who afterwards obtained, poffibly on too flight grounds, the title of the Spanifh 
Cook, was on this voyage pilot to the veflel commanded by Don Juan de Again. 

He fince, at his individual expence, has made feveral voyages, which, on account of 
the difficulties he had to encounter, obtained for h’im fome degree of reputation. He 
undertook more than once, in'fpite of the morifoons which reigned at the time, different 
voyages from the Philippines to the weftem coaft of America; and thus it was that in 
1780 and 1781 he arrived from Manilla at San Bias on board the Princefs. 

It was well known alfo that the Spaniards had touched before Cook at Otaheite, the 
difeovery of which- belongs neither to our contemporaries, nor Commodore Wallis, 
nor even our Admiral Bouganville, whofe relations refpe&ing this ifland have taught us 
to fpeak of it with the tendered emotion. It is to Quiros that we are indebted for the 
firft difeovery. It is feen in the fecond voyage of Captain Cook, that the Spaniards 
left two of their countrymen there ; but we have as yet very few details of his expedi¬ 
tion, the work being yet in manufeript. 

There is yet a later voyage of theirs which has been publifhed. It is that which Don 
Antonio de Cordova made in the Santa Maria de Cabeza , in the years 1785 and 1786. 
The anonymous author, who has given an account of it, under the title of, Relation del 
ultimo Viage al eflucho de Magellanes in los anos 1785 1786,‘.and who appears to be 

well verfed in nautical knowledge, has added to it a defeription of all anterior voyages, 
and extracts from feveral valuable manuferipts which were not hitherto known # . 

* M. FleurieO, in a work, meritorious in every point of view, publifhed in 1799 and 1800, entitled 
A Voyage' found'the World by Captain Marchand, treats both the ancient and modern navigators of Spain 
with fome feverity ;.but the Spanifh government,which principally deferves thefe reproaches, in order todiiV 
culpate itfelf and them, laying miftruft and jealoufy alidc, and imbibing the fame defires of propagating Kbow* 
ledge with the other powers of Europe, willdoubtkfs ere long permit them to be given to the world. 

3 m 2 Laftly, 
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Laftly, ftill more recently, a naval officer of talents, M. de Malafpina, failed,from 
Cadiz on a voyage round the world. His expedition was of the fame intent with that 
oFPeyroufe ; and as well as the unfortunate French circumnavigator, he departed fur- 
niffied with proper inftruments for all kind of obfcrvations. On his return to Cadiz 
he depofited his manufcript in the hands of Father Gil, a learned monk, who while em- • 
ployed in looking it over, and preparing it for the prefs, having in common with the 
captain, for a caufe but too well known, incurred the anger of the court and its advifers r 
was, together with him, put in prifon ; the work was fufpended, and the fatisfadion 
which the learned in Europe promifed themfelves to enjoy was adjourned fine die*. 
How filly for fuch as are calculated to go round the world, to give the hiftory of the 
voyage, and enlighten mankind, to lofe their time in following court intrigues. 

This is the extent of what the Spaniards have latterly effeded to increafe the extent 
of navigation. Their (hips of war prefent them other palms to gather. Let us fee 
what they have done, and what they are capable of, in this dangerous career. 

Charles 111 . found the navy in an imperfed ftate, notwithftanding Ferdinand VI. had 
lefs negleded this than other branches of the adminiftration, and notwithftanding his 
minifter, the Marquis de la Enfenada, be efteemed its reftorer. It is divided into three 
departments, thofe of Ferrol, Carthagena, and Cadiz. 

The firft prefents real inconveniencies, in the unhealthinefs of the climate, and the 
frequent rains which retard operations in the port, from which no veflel can fail but 
with one particular wind. This department were perhaps better at Vigo, for the nor¬ 
thern coaft of Spain, the climate of which is very healthy, the foil fertile, and the har¬ 
bour fafe and fpacious; the change has more than once been in contemplation ; but 
arfenals and magazines muft have been eftablifhed at Vigo, where at prefent there is 
none; the harbour, now an open road, muft have been fortified at a very confiderable 
expence; and, laftly, its vicinity to Portugal, which has long been confidered as the 
natural enemy of Spain, for no other reafon, perhaps, than becaufe it is its neareft neigh¬ 
bour, feemed a forbidding circumftajace. Thefe confiderations of occonomy and po¬ 
licy have colledively prevented the execution of this project. 

The department of Carthagena has many advantages over that of Ferrol. The fafety 
of its harbour is known to a proverb among feamen, who fay, There are but three good 
ports for veffels , the month of June , that of July , and the harbour of Carthagena. This 
fafety extends to the arfenals and dock-yards, which in a narrow and infulatcd fpace, 
may, if I may ufe the expreffion common with the Spaniards, be locked up by a ftngle 
key. Carthagena is confequently the port at which the greateft number of fhips are 
built, caulked, and careened. It poffeflfes befides an artificial dock, deferving of admi¬ 
ration, even after feeing the famous forme at Toulon. Charles III., in 1770, eltablilheil 
there a corps of engineers for the navy, under the direction of M. Gauthier, of whom 
1 Ihall hereafter fpeak. 

The department of Cadiz is, however, the raoft important of the three, from its fa¬ 
vourable fituation for the departure of fleets. As I mean to condud my reader to Ca¬ 
diz, where I relided fome time, I (hall refer him to my account of it for the information 
I have been able to colled relative to its port, dock-yards, and arfenals, which will 
ferve as a fupplement to what I Ihall here fay of the Spanilh navy. 

It is officered much in the fame manner as thaf of France before the revolution. In- 
ftead of vice-admirals, there are captains-general, who enjoy the fame honours as thofe 

* In 1797, it was expe&ed that the voyage ofMslafpina would fhortly be publiihed. The expe&atiou 
has not been fotitfied, which has given rife to an opinion that a different caufe to that fufpe&ed ads as a 
preventative to its publication. 

of 
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of the army. At prefent (1802) there are but two captains-general of the navy, the 
Batik de Valdis , who has been minifter of this department for fourteen years ; and Don 
Juan de Langara, whom we have before noticed ; but above them all, as well as above 
all the captains-general of the army, is one more highly privileged, for whom the rank 
of generalifiimo of the navy has been created, I allude to El Principe de la Paz. Immedi¬ 
ately after the captain-general, rank, as in France, the lieutenants-general, who were irt 
1788 feventeen in number. There were thirty in 179b, ten of which had been made 
the year before, at the conclufion of a war which had afforded but few occafions of dil- 
playing their courage and capacity. At prefent there are but eighteen. 

We have lately had an opportunity of judging of the value of feveral of them y 
Admiral Mazaredo , for example, who for more than a year that he refided at Paris, 
charged with a miffion of importance on matters relative both to politics and naval af¬ 
fairs, and who at prefent (1802) is difplaying his aftivity in the department of Cadiz, 
where he refides. Admiral Gravina , who commanded the Spanilh fquadron during the 
time of its anchorage at Breft, and who fo juftly deferved the praife lavilhed upon him 
by our admiral, for his condud in the command of the auxiliary fquadron at Saint Do¬ 
mingo. Admiral San Domingo Grandellana , whofe zeal and capacity have advanced 
him to the miniftry of the navy. Admiral Don Juan Moreno , who, in fpite of the de¬ 
plorable accident which befel two of his (hips before Cadiz, did not yet forfeit the well- 
earned title given him by our failors, the witneiles of his courage and his misfortune, of 
a brave and rcfpe 6 lable admiral. 

Befxde them may be placed feveral admirals who in former wars had acquired diflin- 
guifhed reputation, and who have only needed opportunities to enhance it in the two- 
laft. 

In this number are the Marquis de Socorro (formerly Don Frcmcifco Solano ), known 
by that name for feveral voyages, in which he difplayed confiderable nautical abilities ; 
and who had the command of the Spanifh fquadron, in 1783, which laid off the coaft 
of Terra Firma, and which was deftined to fecond-gs in the decifive attack of Jamaica 
in 1783, when a frigate brought us the news of peace; Don Francifco de liorja , at pre¬ 
fent captain-general of the department of Carthagena ; Don Felix de Texada , captain- 
general of that of Ferrol; Don Gabriel de Ariftezabel, &c. 

After the lieutenants-general of the navy come the commodores, who were no more 
than fifteen in 1788 ; they were raifed to the number of forty-four at the end of the 
war in 1795, and are now reduced to thirty-four^ 

Among the commodores are many who do honour to the Spanilh navy; fuch as 

Don Francifco Munoz, known for his boldnefs ; Don 'fhomas Munoz , by his rare talents 

tor hydraulic architecture ; and Don Antonio Cordovay tor misfortunes which his bravery 

but ill deferved. 

The Spanifh navy has an intermediate rank between a. commodore and a pofl-captain, 
which is that of brigadier; there were in 1788 forty-four of this defoription ; at the 
peace of 1795 fifty-five, thirty-two of which had been promoted for fervice during the 
war. At prefent their number is forty-two. 

The number of captains in 1788 was only forty-five; at prefent there are one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-three. 

By this comparifon it is vifible,that whether war be fortunate or otherwife, it prefents 
the advantage of numerous promotions. But on an element fo perfidious as the fea, 
fuccefe does not always attend upon courage and Ikill; and fkill and courage yet deferve 
reward. 

- Onfr 
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One rule, to which there are very few exceptions, is, that to acquire rank inthe 
navy, it is ncceffary to have paffed through tlie Garde-marine. This corps was efta- 
blifhed in 1717; it confifts of three companies, divided among the different departments, 
each containing ninety-two cadets, for whofe inftrudion there is an academy, compofed 
of a director and eight profeffors. 

With thefe means of obtaining the theory of that difficult and perilous art, naviga¬ 
tion, with the facility which the vafl extent of the Spanifh monarchy prefents of acquin 
ing practical knowledge, from frequent and diflant expeditions, malignity may find 
room to criticife with feverity the conduct of the officers of the Spanifh navy; and we 
know that even in Spain this prerogative was freely ufed in the courfe of the American 
war. 

It is not for me to form an opinion of thefe decifions, I leave that to our fea officers 
who in that war failed and fought by the fide of their allies, from 1779 to 1782 ; let 
them declare if fuch' decifions were not frequently didated by prejudice and injuftice. 
The war tohich Spain waged with us from April 1793 to the peace of Bafle in 1796, may 
make our opinions appear too fevere, from their officers being judged by enemies. Yet, 
if the bay of Rofas be excepted, whence a fmall fquadron, commanded by the intrepid 
Gravina, defended with great zeal the citadel of the fame name, and the little fort Bou- 
1 en t and the port of Toulon, which the combined fquadrons got poffeffion of, owing to 
treachery ; where during this war did the Spanifh navy (hew itfelf to any advantage ? 
Its own nation groaned and blufhed for its inactivity. But we know that their irkfome 
fenfations were participated by the navy itfelf, which was prevented fhewing its value 
by the extreme circumfpedion of the chief of its department; a wife and cautious man, 
better adapted to organize fleets during peace, than to fketch out plans for their aftive 
fervice in war; while in addition, happily for us, there exifted inthe combined fhets 

that want of intelligence which was to be expeded between two nations, one of which 
haughty, although weak, is the leaft of all others difpofed to -crouch before the capri- 
cioufnefs of arrogance ; two nations .momentarily united by intereft, but which could 
but ill agree as to their objed or plan of adion. 

As foon as this unnatural union was aboliflied, to the great forrow of the one, and 
the complete fatisfadion of the other, the Spanifh navy inftantly fhewed itfelf difpofed to 
cancel the paft errors of its government; and if in the fucceeding war, in which fhe 
beheld as her enemies thofe who before had been her allies, it has failed of fignalizing 
itfelf as it wifhed, circumftances alone were to blame. 

It is well, known that a confiderable part of her navy having entered Breft, at the 
particular defire of our government, ihared there the fame fate with our own, and was 
for a long time blockaded by fuperior force. But it cannot be forgotten, that other- 
wife, oft every occafion.which offered, the Spanifh failors gave fhusfadory prpofs of 
conftancy and intrepidity. 

The Englifh, in particular, muft recoiled their long and fruitlefs blockade of Cadiz; 
the reception which they met with at the Canaries in 1797; before Ferrol in 18005 
particularly their'expedition againfl: Cadiz in the month of Odober in the fame year ; 
and, laftly, their vain attempt on the coaft of Algefiras in the month of June 1801, where 
the glorious efforts of our failors were fo well feconded by the forefight and valour of 
their allies; and, on our part, we fhall not forget the manner in which they affifted us 
recently, on our expedition to St. Domingo.' 

At any rate, the.moft fevere judges will agree, that there exifts-much intelligence 
and theoretic knowledge in the Spajiifh navy. Recent proofs have been afforded of 

this, 
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this, in the works contained in- the depot for naval charts at Madrid ; and in works 
given to ,the world latterly by fome officers in the navy, truly learned in their profef- 
fion, although but young, Meffrs. Mendoza, Guliano, and the two brothers Cifcar. 

The officers of the navy are, with refpeft to military rewards, upon a footing with 
thofe of the army. Vice-royalties, governments of provinces, or places in America, are 
indifcriminately given to general officers of the army and thofe of the navy. But the 
latter have, in the. exercife of their profeffion, means of enriching themfelves, which are 
looked upon as lawful in Spain, which they fometimes abufe, and which render lefs 
neceffary the bounty of the King. This cupidity might be excufed in conquerors; but 
what title does it deferve when, as is pretended, it has been the caufe of their failure of 
fuccefs ? 

The Tailors are claffed as in France, and divided among the three depai'tments. The 
regifters of the claffes make the number of the whole amount to from 55 to 60,000. 
But a good fourth of this number mult be dcdu&ed for thofe unfit for fea fervice, and 
who caufe their names to be infcribed for no other purpofe than to enjoy the privileges 
attached,to the character of an infcribed failor. Let the department of Ferrol ferve for 
a fpccimen, which furnifhed fcarcely 15,000 feamen out of 20,000 infcribed in the year 
179a. And even df this fmaller number, there arc many on whom little reliance can be 
placed. The Catalans, for example, notwithftanding they are good feamen, are very unfit 
for fhips of war, from their being accuftomed to the luttin. fails, with which they navigate 
to the Baltic, and even as far as Spanith America, and confequently are aukward on 
board of veffels differently rigged. They are moreover lofty, and rebellious, and pre¬ 
fer merchant fhips, on board of which they meet with better .treatment, and receive 
larger pay. 

To rate the number of tailors which Spain can furnifli higher than 36,000 to 40,000, 
would be an exaggeration. In 1790, when Spain was on the eve of a rupture with 
England, The found it difficult to equip 32 fail of the line ; fire might, however, fend a 
much larger number to fea, provided (he were able‘to man them. Let us now trace the 
progrefs of the Spanifh navy from the beginning of the reign of Charles III. 

After the peace which followed the dilaftrous war of 1761, Spain had no more than 
37 fail of the line, and about 30 frigates. 

In 1770, fhc had 51 fail of fhips, carrying from 112 to 58 guns ; 22 frigates, 8 hor- 
cas, 9 xebecs, and 12 other fmall veffels; in all, 102 veffels of war. 

In 1774, fhe had 64 fail of the line, 8 of which were three-deckers, 26 frigates, 
9 xebecs, and 28 other fmall veffels; total 142. 

In 1778, fhe poffeffed 67 fail of the line, 32 frigates, befides fmaller veffels ; in all, 
163 ; and at the end of the war, notwithstanding her Ioffes, fhe had nearly the fame 
number. 

At the end of 1792, upon her declaring war, fhc had 80 fhips of the line, 6 of which 
unferyiceable, and 14 in very bad condition. At this epoch, then, fhe had 60 remaining 
to oppofe to us. She loft four fhips in this war. In that which fucceeded with England, 
fhe had greater Ioffes to repair, and already her government is employed with great 
afctivity in this department. 

. The complement of men on board Spanifh veffels differs according to circumftances. 
Properly there ought to be ten men to each gun, yet veffels of 74 guns have fcarcely 
650. At the end of' 1792 fome had no more than 500; and the fcarcity of good failors 
frequently obliges them to be content with 300 men for their veffels of two decks. 

But how comes it that Spain, in proportion to her population, has fo few failors ? Is 
it not becaufe the merchant fervice is the real nurfery for the navy ? And the commerce 

of 
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of Spain is rather of a paffive than a&ive nature ; its interior navigation being reduced 
a!mo(i to nothing and its trading veffels to nearly the fame condition. 

A few years ago its merchant veffels amounted to between 4 and 500, of which Ca¬ 
talonia furnifiled three-fourths, and Bifcayalmoft all the reft. What a difference be¬ 
tween this number and that of England, who with a population greater by no more than 
four or five millions, poffeffed before the war which has lately terminated 7000 merchant 
veil Is; and with Holland,which with no more than a third part of her fubjeds, has 6,500 
veffels. However, within a few years the number of Spanifh traders has fenfibly increaf- 
ed ; a circumftance imputable to the eftablilhing a free commerce with America. 

To compenfate for her deficiency of failors to man her veffels of war, Spain has a ma¬ 
rine infantry, compofed of twelve battalions, each of fix companies which fhould form 
a corps of 12,384 men, divided among the three departments. But thefe battalions are 
far from being complete. When I left Spain in 1793, the four battalions of Cartha- 
gena, for example, muftered no more than 2,300 men. 

Befides thefe there is a particular corps of artillery, divided into twenty brigades, 
which fhould confift of 3,320 men; but at the epoch above adverted to, it was but 
1,500 men ftrong for all the three departments. 

There is alfo a fociety of pilots, divided among the departments, with fchools of pi¬ 
lotage in each. 

In the reign of Ferdinand VI. the Spaniards adopted Englifli principles in building 
their (hips. Don Jorge Juan, one of the moft able naval officers as well in theory as in 
pra&ice, had fludied fhip building from its true fource, and afterwards drew to Spain 
fome Englifh fhip-builders. When Charles III. came from Naples to take poffeffion of 
the vacant throne, he found the building of the Spanifh fhips entruffed to individuals of 
a nation which had but too much power in the cabinet of his predeceffor, and which at 
that time was at war with France. An implacable enemy to England, ever lince the 
imperious leffon fhe gave him at Naples, and moreover religioufly attached to the glory 
of his houfe, he was not tardy in joining us. In this war he became a vrftim to his af- 
fettion for France. The Englilh took from.him the Havannah, and twelve fhips of war 
which were in that port. This check given to the Spanifh navy was a new motive with 
the monarch to put it upon a refpeftable footing. He renounced the Englifh manner 

of building, and requefted of the court of France a French fhip-builder. The Duke de 
Choifeul lent him M. Gautier, who, although a young man, had already given proofs 
of great talents in his profelfioB. This ftranger was looked upon while ading for the 
navy, as M. Maritz had been while employed on the artillery. Spirit of party, national 
prejudices, and more efpecially the jealoufy of fome individuals, created him, as they 
had done M. Maritz, fuch difficulties as almoft fuppreffed his zeal. The Marquis d’Of- 
fun, then ambaffador -from France, fupported him in his experiments, and enabled him 
to triumph over his enemies. He began his labours, and difplayed in them equal acti¬ 
vity and intelligence. His firft efforts, however, were not followed by complete fuccefs. 
The form of the veffels of every rate which he conftruded enabled them to fail with a 
velocity until then unknown to the Spaniards; but they were found not to have fuf- 
ficient room for the management of the guns, which made it very difficult to fight them 
in bad weather. He has fmee improved his method to fuch a degree as to leave but 
little to defire in that refpeft. A great part of the Spanifh veffels employed in the late 
war were built by M. Gautier; and feveral of them excited' the admiration of both 
French and Englifh feamen. The Conception, built according to his plan, was judged 
by intelligent perfons of both thefe nations, to be the fineft vcffel in Europe. But while 
we do juitice to the fhape and folidity of the Spanifh fhips, it muft be admitted that all 

7 feamen 
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eamen exclaim with reafon againft their heavinefs of failing. This I have been told was 
owing to their manner of rigging and bad (towage, which appears probable, fince thofe 
taken in 1780 by Admiral Rodney from M. de Langara, acquired under the manage¬ 
ment of the Englifli, a celerity of which they were deemed incapable. 

Gautier is not the foie author of the change. He has formed artifls who (hare that 
merit with him; and Spain has national (hip-builders, who, without his aid, have improved 
their art, and will render his lofs lefs fenfible to the Spanifh navy. The difpleafure of the 
minifter Caftijon, formerly his friend, had for fome years condemned M. Gautier to in¬ 
activity ; and the court of France took this occafion to reclaim from her ally a fubje£t 
who feemed to have become ufelefs. The King of Spain reftored M. Gautier to his 
country, continuing the falary he enjoyed in the Spanilh navy. But with the reftriftion 
that he (hoiild again dedicate his talents to the fervice of Spain, if hereafter need lhould 
require them. The revolution robbed him of this income. Gautier for all revenge 
furthered it to the extent of his power,. and was nigh perilling in mid(l of its (forms. 
A fort of juftice was done him by placing him in office, but in a fituation lefs brilliant 
than that which his talents and his facrifices might juftlyclaim *. 

Since he left Spain I have been witnefs to the regret which his departure occafioned, 
even in thofe who had oppofed or were hurt at his fuccefs, which proves that with this 
nation, truly loyal and generous, juftice dill gets the better of her prejudice againft 
foreigners. 

My own experience has proved to me that this is exaggerated, or at leaft that it deferves 
excufe.' What nation, in the fame circumftances as Spain, would not have (hewn more of 
this odious fentiment ? Can it be fuppofed when Louis XIV. penfiotied learned foreigners; 
when he fought beyond his frontiers for renowned artifls or ikilful manufacturers, that he 
did not excite againft them the hatred of the French, who imagined that they had a greater 
right to his bounty; or that their indignation did not manifeft itfclf at the contempt (hewn 
their talents by a preference to foreign induftry ? In the retinue of the French prince, 
coming to receive his crown, appears a crowd of foreigners, who fill all the avenues to 
the throne; French favourites f, French valets de’chambres}, and French confeffors§. 
The princefs Des Urfins and the French ambaftadors reign by turn in the cabinet. A 
Frenchman repairs to Spain to reform their finances J|; and French generals are placed 
at the head of their armies Shortly after an Italian ecclefiaftic **, invited by the fe- 

* He died at Paris in 1800, in a ftatc of mediocrity approaching want. Had he remained in Spain 
he would have finithcdjiis days in eafe; for there old fervants are never negledted, although their fexvices be 
no longer needed, nor even where they have reafon to be diflatisfied with them. 

j- 1 he Mat quia de Louville. 

f Almoil all the valets of Philip V. were French. Inuring my firft refsdence at Madrid 1 was acquainted 
with two (Touffaint and Amand) who towards the clofe of his life enjoyed great credit, and in whofe arma 
lie died. They were Hill alive when 1 left Spain in 1785. Thus by an uncommon deiliny they furvived 
foi forty years that favor which they enjoyed to no other end than to do all the good within their power, 
particularly to their countrymen. Philip V., notwithllanding the leffons he received from his grandfather, 
never ceafed looking upon himfclf tp be a Frenchman. 1 was told an anecdote by one of bis valets which 
he had frequently repeated to them, and which at once /hewed his good nature and attachment to his country. 
The return of the infanta, defigned for Louis XV., excited vexation at the court of Spain which bordered 
un rage. On the firft news of it, Queen lfabclla, more irritated than any one, launched out into injorious 
language againft the French, and obtained from her too eafy fpoufe an order for all Frenchmen without ex¬ 
ception to be banifhed from Spain. The order was juft frgned when Philip V. calls for his vakts, makes them 
open his wardrobes and get ready his trunks. In the interval the Queen comes in and ailcs the motive of 
thefe preparations. Do you not inftft, faid Philip ingenuoufly, that every Frenchman jhould leave Spain. 1 am m 
Frenchman , and am packing up for my journey. The Queen fmiled, and the order was revoked. 

Le Pou D’Aubeuton. j| M. Orrf. 

f The Marfhal de Teffd, the Duke of Berwick, and the Duke of Vendome. 

* * The abbe Aiberoni. 
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cond wife of Philip V., (hakes the very pillars of the monarchy, by the agitation which his 
turbulent charafter excites in Europe; nor does his difgrace, the proper punifiiment of 
his tumultuous adminiftration, till after a long time reftore the Spaniards to their former 
Hate. A Dutchman *, ftill more extravagant, gains the favour of the monarch, femes 
in one year on every dignity and every favour, and foon afterwards efcapes loaded with 
the curies of the people, carrying from Spain nothing but the IHgma of a Hate crimi¬ 
nal. Under the fuccceding monarch two foreign nations! reign by fide the throne: 
an Irifli minifter J raifes hitnfelf by that intrigue, of which the court was the theatre, 
but by the eafinefs of his yoke, his being a foreigner is overlooked, and he preferves 
his influence under the new fovercign, who quits the throne of Naples for that of Spain. 
One of the Italians §, who accompanies the monarch, foon prefides over the depart¬ 
ment of finances; and a few years afterwards another Italian minifter || fuceecds M. 
Wall. The difeipline of the infantry is reformed by an Irifhman whillt two French¬ 
men improve 4 * * * ,• one the artillery, the otherff the building of fhips. At London, 
Stockholm, Paris, Vienna, and Venice, the Spanifh fovereign is reprefented by 
foreigners ++. Strangers eUablifh manufactures §§, and prefide over the conftruftion of 
•great roads and canals ||||, direCt fieges^[«f, command armies # ** * * §§ ,caufe plans of finance 
to be adopted |1 and offer money to government upon the mod advantageous terms J} {. 
In commercial places thefe are ftill the perfons who fupplant the Spaniards by their acti¬ 
vity and fuccefs. At Barcelona, Valencia, Cadiz, Bilboa, and other great trading cities', 
the richeft merchants are foreigners. I have frequently heard the hatred they infpirein 
Spain declaimed againft. I confefs, that if any thing has furprized me, it is the quiet- 
nefs with which the Spaniards tolerate them in their country, and the kind difpofitiou 
they have towards them, provided it be not damped by their haughty manners and in- 
fulting behaviour: and (hould fome of the natives look upon them with an eye of envy, 

or be offended at the’ concourfe of fortunate ftrangers, vvhofe fuccefs of every kind 
feems inceffantly to upbraid the Spaniards with idlenefs and ignorance; would not this 
be excufable by that attachment to .national glory lb natural and praife-worthy, and 
which fo jufily deferves the title of patriotifm? 

However fince the end of the laft reign, Spaniards exclufively have filled all thofe 
fituations occupied before by ftrangers. The dominion of Frenchmen, Irilhmen, and 
particularly of Italians, which was ufed to be tolerated with the leaft patience by the 
Spaniards, is drawing to its clofe; and if the viceroyalty of Mexico, given to the Nea¬ 
politan Marquis Branciforte, brother in law to the Prince of the Peace, be excepted, 
and which in two years afterwards was taken from him to be given to a Spaniard ; the 
poll of grand mafter of the Queen’s houfehold, occupied by a Neapolitan in difgrace 
at his own court, with a lieutenancy general held by a man, an Italian by the father's 
fide, a Fleming by the mother’s, the Prince of Caftel Franco who commanded the army 


• Ripperda. 

f The Englifn and the Italians; the former by M. Keen, their ambaffador; the latter by the mufician, 

Farinelli. ’ . 

+ M. Wall. 5 The Marquis of Squilace. [J The Marquis Grimaldi. 

^ M. O’Reilly. ** M. Maretz. ff M. Gautier. 

J! The Prince Mafferano, the Count dc Lacy, the Marqtfis of Grimaldi, before he became minifter; 

the Count de Mahoni, the Marquis de Squilace after |iis retreat from the miniftry 

§§ At Valencia, Barcelona, Talaverna, Madrid, &c. j|j| M. le Maur. 

The fame M. le Maur at Mahon ; M. d’Arcon at Gibraltar. 

*## The Duke de Cri&on at Mahon, and at the camp of St. Roche; the Prince of Naffau on the float¬ 
ing batteries, See. &c, . 

•j-f f M. Cabarrus, tU The principal French commercial houfes eftabliihed at Madrid. 

which 
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uhich Spain oppofed to us on the fide of Bifcay, and fome general officers, or com¬ 
manders of corps, Spaniards are in pofleflion of the principal favor of all the offices 
of adminiftration and all diplomatic appointments*. This is an additional pretext 
wrefted from difaffe&ion which in every country has owed its origin chiefly to fimilar 
circumftances. How many the governments which have been overturned or endan¬ 
gered through the dominion of foreigners, which dominion if it be any where tolerated 
mud indeed be mild. In France there has been a Medicis, Concini, Mazarin, and Law ; 
in Flanders a Duke of Alba; in Switzerland a Gefler; in Portugal, when for a fiiort 
time incorporated with Spain, the agents of that power; Spain itfelf has had an Albe- 
roni, a Ripperda, a Squillaci. Sovereigns are inofi: inclined in fadt to give full confidence 
to thofe who owe their all to them, who have no other country than their court; no 
property but their favour. Do they rightly calculate their interefts ? Do they not ra¬ 
ther thus invite the dangers they would fliun ? More prudent fovereigns have lefs mif- 
truft ; and fince they mull have fubjedfs, deem it beft to attach them by affeftion. 
This is the only Machiavelifm which 1‘uch permit themfelvcs, and which moft willingly 
phiiofophy allows; this is the only true means in fhort to l’ecure the permanency of their 
power. 

With this they may manage without foreign favourites; inefficient ramparts againft 
the fury of the populace, objefts almoft always odious, they are more adapted to pro¬ 
voke than to calm a tumult. In the infurredtion of 1775, did the Walloon Guards 
protedl Charles III. from the (harne of flying precipitately from the capital ? Were the 
Swifs guards able to faVe Louis XVI. ? 

But, let us refume what remains to be faid refpedting the Spaniffi navy. 

The three divifions in Europe of the navy of Spain, are not the only places where 
fillips of war are built. There are dock yards at the Havannah ; and a fund of feven 
hundred thoufand piaftres was fome time fince eftabliffied to carry on the works. At 
this ftation veflels are built at a more moderate colt alfo than in Europe. 

Spain and her colonies might furnifh her navy with all the (hip-timber ncceffary for 
that fervicc. In 1785 perfons, competent to determine, were of opinion that her navy, 
by means of her colonies alone, might be augmented fifty fail, and at the fame time, 
receive from it materials for the maintenance of the remainder. The refources which 
it pofieffes in Europe are as follow. 

Andalufia, which formerly produced the belt white oak, is now exhaufled. Its forefts 
yield not a fufficiency even for the repairs neceffary in the department of Cadiz ; the 
wood which they require for that purpofe being brought thence from Italy, and fomc- 
times cedar from the Havannah. 

The department of Carthagena has no oak within its reach. The neared to it arc 
the forefts of white oak in Catalonia. 

The department of Ferrol is fupplied from the mountains of Burgos, Navarre and 
the Aflurias. But the forefts of the former are greatly thinned. The two latter 
countries are well wooded, but the oak is of a bad quality. 

This fcarcity of wood in the metropolitan country, is principally owing to the thought- 
lefs conduct of government, who about the year 1756, before roads had been made for 
the tranfport ot them, caufed trees to be felled fufficicnt for the conftnidtion of 122 
(hips of the line. No more could be brought to fervicc at the time than was enough 

* The Prince of Caftel Franco before mentioned mud be excepted, who has lately been deputed ambaf- 
fador to Vienna; and the Marquis dc la Urua, a Neapolitan, nephew of the Marquis of Branciforte, who 
after refiding at the court of Sweden is at prefent an envoy at Parma, 
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for 50 veffels; part of the remainder, through negleft, rotted where they were fallen, 
and the remainder were ftolen. - * 

On the other hand, the colonies poffefs great refources; Cuba ftill contains a number 
of cedars in its interior, notwithftanding many people, judging from its coaft, efteem 
it exhaufted. Near the coaft of Cumana,as well as there, grows plenty of wood fit for 
fhip building. In 1776 it was in contemplation to fell fome of the trees. The death 
of the miniltcr of the navy, the Bailly d’Arriaga, caufed the project to fail. How 
much are thofe governments to be pitied whofe ufeful enterprizes depend on the life 
of a fingle man. 

Spain however lies ftill at the mercy of the powers of the north for her fupply of 
mails. According to the account which the bank of St. Charles gave to the public in 
1788, it appears that, from the firft of December 1784 to the firft of December 1785, 
upwards of eight millions and a half of rials were paid for mafts alone. 

Spain is ftill obliged to employ Dutch veffels. But (he will be able to do without 
them, if the dired; commerce fhe has for fome years carried oh in the Baltic continues 
to profper. 

She is ftill nearer to do without depending for her fupply of hemp on foreign coun¬ 
tries. For a long time the North fupplied her with all that her navy required; latterly 
fhe has received a quantity furnifhed by Navarre, Arragon, and particularly by Gre¬ 
nada; fo that almoft all tne navy is fitted out with Spanifh hemp; the department of 
Carthagena alone importing rnoftly from Italy that of which its cables are made. Our 
feamen, as well in the American war as in the courfe of the prefent year (1802), during 
their confinement at Cadiz, had fufficient means afforded them of appreciating the good- 
nefs of its quality. ' • 

Doubtlefs Spain has yet much to do towards perfecting her navy, but what advance 
towards it has (he not made within this ‘century! Under Philip IV. fhe purchafed 
from the Dutch, veffels ready built, and the cordage neceffary for her fleets and gal¬ 
leons ; from the French her fail-cloths; copper from the Germans ; tin and lead for 
the fervice of the artillery from the Englifh; and galleys from the Genoefe. She fuf- 
fered her timber to rot upon the ground, and negle&ed the culture of hemp. Atten¬ 
tive to her mines of Mexico and Peru, which promoted her deterioration, fhe negle&ed 
her mines at home, whence fhe might have drawn her means of defence. The evil be¬ 
came ftill greater under the reign of Charles II. Spain was then like himfelf feeble and 
languifhing. When her fituation at this period is confidered, one is furprifed at the dif¬ 
ferent ftate to which fhe has been raifed by three fucceeding fovereigns. Charles V., who 
left it in fuch full profperity, would not know it for the fame now, it is true; but his 
imbecile, his lad defeendant would ftill lefs recoiled: it again. 

She at leaft poffeffes a navy which places her on a level with the different maritime 
powers. In the abfence of war in Europe, her continual quarrels with the Barbary 
powers afford her frequent opportunities of exercifing her failors. But in thefe fhort 
and paltry wars,, it is different for her officers to acquire any reputation. Barcelo, who 
from owner of a bark attained the higheft pofts in the navy, is almoft the only one 
who has acquired any great reputation for thefe expeditions. 

Of thefe regencies two in particular continually employ part of the forces of Spain 
as well naval as military: I mean Algiers and Morocco. Their naval power, it.is true, 
is not very tremendous, and were it not for the fupply of ammunition and naval ftores 
afforded them by powers which poffefs a defire for commerce being refpe&ed, they would 
be almoft deftitute of the means of equipping their veffek. Among other importations 
from different ft&tes they obtain from Marfeilles itfclf the timber for building their Hoops. 

Some 
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Some years back the navy of the Emperor of Morocco was reduced to 2 2 or 23 
(hips, gobd and indifferent, the largeft of which mounted no more than 2 2 guns. But 
its army is refpeftable, at leaft as to number, fince every fubjtft of 1 2 years of age and 
upwards is a foldier. With, this army, badly difeiplincd, and not over courageous, the 
Emperor has it*verally times unfuccefsfully attempted to carry the fort of Motille belong¬ 
ing to the Spaniards, and fituated at the eaftern extremity of his dominions, 

The Algerines are, or at leaft have been for a long time, an equally inveterate but 
much more formidable enemy. Five years ago they poffeffed 5 Cadies of from 24 to 
3+ guns, 3 xebecs of 10, 18, and 20 guns, 4 demi-gallies, and 3 gaijiots. With this 
force they were continually tormenting the Spaniards until 1 784 ; whety the court of 
Madrid, lofing all patience, and having concluded a peace with England, refolved upon 
attempting the deftruftiop of this neft of pirates.. She dellined for this expedition a 
part of the naval (tores and artillery intended for the projected attack, in union with us, 
upon Jamaica; which preparations were rendered ufeiefs by the peace of 1783. Algiers 
was bombarded by Admiral Barcelo for eight fuccelfive days. Nearly four hundred 
houfes were damaged; but the buildings belonging to government remained nearly un¬ 
injured. The attacking fquadron confided of feventy fail, four of which were of the 
line, and fix frigates. Algiers loft one gun-boat only ; but this ufeiefs expedition coft 
the Spaniards 400 men and 15001b. of gunpowder. The Algerines had to oppofe 
them no more than 2 demi-gallies of 5 guns each, a felucca of 6, two xebecs of 4 
guns each, and 6 gun-boats carrying a 12 and a 24 pounder. 

The expedition of the fucceeding year under the di reft ions of the fame Admiral Bar- 
celo was {till more fruitlefs, notwithftanding three other powers, Portugal, Naples, and 
Malta, each joined with part of their forces againft the Algerines; the whole armament 
confifted of 130 fail. The Algerines defended themfclves with 46 gun-boats, 4 bombs, 
three cariaffes armed, and three galliots. They loft three or four of their gun-boats, 
had 300 men wounded, but fatisfied the combined fleet, that a .(till greater force was 
requifiteto overcome them : and that this neft of. tjxeves, if it merited the indignation 
of ail commercial powers, did not at the fame time deferve their fcorn. 

In the interval between thefe two expeditions, the anger of the government had fo far 
cooled as to induce it to enter into negociations for peace, which, jealous of our con- 
neftions with Algiers, fhe took efpecial care to carry on without our knowledge. The 
treaty failed, and the fecond expedition took place. The Spani(h minifter had refolved 
upon repeating this attack annually, until the regency* of Algiers, harraffed and ex- 
haufted, fhould at length be obliged to crouch to Spain. He however fuffered himfelf, 
at the reprefentations of the officers who had been engaged, to be diffuaded from this 
projeft; and negociations with Algiers were renewed through the means of the Count 
d’Enpilly j they were followed up and concluded by M. de Mazaredo, who was fent 
to Algiers when the party undefirous of peace faw it about to be effefted by a foreigner, 
and was inclined to ravifh that honour from his hands. The Spanifh negoejator fur- 
paffed the expeftations of his party, and little was wanting of his failing into difgrace 
for his too rapid progrefs. That thefe different negociations were all carried on, unknown 
to us I will not prefume to fay, for that would have been difficult, but without any no¬ 
tice thereof to France. The Spanifh government was more than fufpidous that the 
trade of Marfeilles had furnifhed the Algerines with their principal fuccour, and that 
not without the privity of the court of Verfailles. However that may be, the gold of 
Spain made more impreffion on the barbarians, than what their bombs had done. Flo¬ 
rida Blanca, who fome months before had boaftingly ftated, and caufed to be printed in 
the Madrid gazette, that “ Spain would teach the other powers of Europe, by the ex-' 

11 ample 
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ample file would give, to fioop no longer to be their tributaries j” this minifter, follow¬ 
ing the common routine, thought that he rendered his country a fervice ip purchafing 
a peace of the regency of Algiers, at the price of 14 millions of rials.-—Ah, M. de Florida 
Blanca, you prefided over the Spanifh monarchy for fifteen years. Your adminiftra- 
tion was not destitute either of fplendor or good fortune; you had an attachment to 
your country, which was clofely allied to an hatred againft all others; you. rendered it 
fervice, if not with a profundity of underftanding, yet with loyalty and-difintereftednefs; 
the grandeur of your fentiments caufed the morofenefs and iralcibility of your temper 
to be overlooked ; you acquired a title to the effeem of every one by the magnanimity 
with which you fupported difgrace, to which I myfelf have been witnefs, and which the 
caufe I ferved obliged me to approve; but you mud allow, that your conduft with reipedt 
to Algiers was not among the wife or brilliant atchievements of your adminiflration. 

Since the peace concluded in 1785, Spain has had other difputes with Algiers ; and, 
perceiving that the poflbfiion of Oran and Mazalquivir, fituated on her fhores, would 
ever be an inexhauftible fource of quarrel, that as well they were no ufeful property, 
and that their pofition favoured defertion among her troops; Oran as well having ex¬ 
perienced two fcourges at once, a ftege by the Bey of Mafcara, and an earthquake, 
which had reduced it to a heap of ruins; Spain, at length, towards the end of 1791, 
determined on renouncing them both in favour of the Dey of Algiers, referving to her- 
felf fome commercial advantages. 

Thus did thefe famous conquefts of Cardinal Ximcnes fall again under the dominion 
of barbarians. On the 26th of February 1792, fix thoufand five hundred men, which 
formed.almoft all the Spanifii population, evacuated Oran, marched round the bay, 
and proceeded to Malzaquivir, whence they embarked for Carthagena. Every thing 
was carried away in the fight of the Moors, who fhortly after entered the place. Oran 
could never be defended but at a great expence, and was not of the flighted: utility j at 
lead four thoufand men were required to man its walls, and they were fcarce fuflicicnt; 
there were four trenches in an amphitheatre, for the purpofe of guarding a jprtng of 
water, without which the garrifon could not fubfift, and which the Moors had fre¬ 
quently attempted to cut off from it. Under thefe circumftances, Spain {hewed her wif- 
dom in abandoning both the places : fhe would have done well if, at the fame time, Ihe 
had given up her other ftations on the coaft of Africa which nothing but vain glory can 
induce her to retain, and which are only burthenfome to her. She maintains there, par¬ 
ticularly at Ceuta, feveral thoufands of galley flaves, called prefidarios. Of thofe who 
drag their chains after them naked, and covered with rags, there are from four to five 
thoufand \ the reft who are not near fo numerous, enjoy a degree of liberty, and go in 
fearch of labour. Both receive alike a very trifling allowance for their lupport; and 
among this refufe of the human race are confounded together, to the difgrace of reafon 
and equity, affaffins, criminals of every defeription, fmugglers, deferters, and other un¬ 
fortunate beings, who expiate in this contagious focrety crimes of a much lefs heinous 
nature. . 

The navy it is which brought on this digrefiion refpe&ing the Barbary powers, and 
the prefidencies of Africa. It as well naturally leads to commerce; which cannot be 
maintained without it, and which feeds its protettrefs. It fhall be the fubje® of the fol¬ 
lowing chapter. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VI .—On the commerce of Spain in general.—Regulations refpeiTwg corn. —Interior 
trade.—Coajling trade. — Commerce in Europe. 

TIIE commerce of Spain has more branches poffibly than that of any other country 
on the globe. It hasimmenfe regions to fupply ; poffefiVs a great number, and a large 
quantity of territorial productions fit for didant exportation, fome of which are much 
fought after, and fome cannot be difpenfed with. It added a principal part at the time 
the Spanifli monaichy fhone in its fplendor, and foreign merchants entered deeply into 
the interior to exchange their merchandize for the produce and manufactures of the 
country. Under the fucceffes of Charles V. thefe golden days had llown, and Spain 
for a long time carried on no other than a paflive and difadvantageous trade. At pre- 
fent, notwithflanding her agriculture and manfu&urcs are far from being at their ze¬ 
nith, it may be fafely affirmed, that if (he had only herfelf to fupply with fuch merchan¬ 
dize as fhe Hands in need of, the value of her imports would certainly be at lead equalled 
by that of her exports: lb that the difadvantageous balance of trade againft her, in her 
commerce with Europe, is wholly occafioned by her American pofleffions, and the ne- 
ceflity fhe lays under of obtaining from other Hates thofe articles which her own manu¬ 
factories do not fupply in greater abundance than what her home confumption requires; 
and fuch articles, natural or fabricated, as are not produced within herfelf, to a'nfwer the 
immenie demand of her colonies. It is true this is compenfated by the produce of her 
mines, which furnifh her with means to anfsver the balance ; whence it mud be evi¬ 
dent, that thefe colonics are not altogether fo burthenfome to Spain as fome are apt to 
imagine j and the lefs fo, from their prelenting an incentive to agriculture and indultry, 
in the certainty which they afford of a confumption, and a ready market for the increafe 
of quantity, confequcnt upon enlarged exertions. 

Many readers will poflibly look upon this affartion as paradoxical. Fifty years ago 

it would have been erroneous. It is more than probable now that Spain appears to be 
awakened from her lethargy ; and (lands as a fad with thofe who have made the ex¬ 
tent of her aClual refources their fludy. 

In the fad place, lhe pofleffes all the neceffarics of life in abundance. We have 
fpoken of her wools, and her cloths, which, although at prefent not brought to perfec¬ 
tion, are yet fuffident for clothing her population ; and, when we treat of Valencia, 
we (hall fee what refources (he derives from her filk. Her brandies, rich wines, fruits, 
barilla, foda, and oils, form a confiderable branch of exportation from her eaflern and 
fouthern coads. She makes all the common w ines necelfary for the confumption of the 
kingdom ; and agriculture, if more encouraged, would furnifh corn fufficient for home 
confumption, leaving a furptus for exportation. Notwithdancfvng the prefent backward 
date of the country, fome of the provinces, Andalufia and Old Caltile for example, 
produce more corn than they can confume ; but the difficulty of inland carriage ren¬ 
ders this fertility almod ufelefs to the red of the kingdom. With few roads", not one 
navigable river, not one canal in full activity, carriage is neceffarily very expen five, and 
very 11 ow. It is well remembered at Madrid, even now, that about twenty-five }ears 
ago the capital, from fome negleft, being in want of bread, and a Hidden fupply be¬ 
coming abl'olutely requifite, the minidry were obliged to employ 30,000 beads of bur¬ 
then, in order to fecure .a receipt of 2500 fanegas * per day. Spain is therefore at 
times de pendant upon foreigners for a fupply of provifions, even when fome of its dif- 


* Five fanegas make a quarter ©f wheat. 
I 
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tritts enjoy a fuperfluity. But, notwithftanding the cry of fcarcity, fhe never needs 
more than a thirtieth part above her produce. Of this I fubjoin a proof. 

Her whole confumption ' may be computed at 60,000,000 fanegas j at leaft the fol¬ 
lowing calculation will make this computatioaplaufible. 

Sixty million fanegas,ifthe fanegabeefteemed to weigh 9olbs., will give 5,400,000,000 
pounds of wheat, which, divided by the population 10,500,000, will give for each in¬ 
dividual 52clbs. nearly, or lefs than a pound and a half per day. ‘This ftatement may 
be confidered as not - affording a fufficiency, by nations which, like tHe French, reckon 
that each individual will confume two pounds of bread per day, but a different opinion 
will be formed, if it be confidered that, firft, the fanega moll frequently weighs more 
than golbs.; fecondly, that the population is fcarcely ten and a half millions ; thirdly, 
that maize is ufed both mixed with wheat and by itfelf in many parts of Spain j 
and, fourthly, that Spaniards are not near fo voracious as the French of the article 
of bread j fo that the confumption of the country will be rather overrated than other- 
wife at 60,000,000 of fanegas. 

On the other hand, the forty fhip loads at mod which fhe imports can yield no more 
than 2,000,000 of fanegas; yet this quantity is fufficient for her momentary ncceflities, 
which a falfe panic has exaggerated. Hence Spain, were fhe left entirely to herfelf, 
could not experience a famine. What nation could not upon emergency, without any 
great effort, dim ini fh her common confumption a thirtieth part ? After what occurred 
in France in 1794 and 1795 this cannot be doubted. 

Neverthelefs, upon the inoft flight appearance of dearth in Spain as well as in other 
countries, no other remedy is thought of thah a prohibition of exportation j a meafuie 
at leaft ufelefs, and frequently difaftrous, on account of its depriving fertile provinces of 
a certain marker, which ought rather to meet with encouragement to induce them to 
combat fuccefsfully the obftacles rcfulting from peculiar pofition. 

I here is yet no permanent law refpetting the commerce of grain. Up to the reign 
of Charles III. its exportation was almoft uninterruptedly prohibited, and its price was 
eftablilhed at a fixed rate. The incdnvenience of this reltridion was at length difeovered, 
and M. de Campomanes, who was then fifeal of the Council of Caflile, caufed it to be 
abrogated. In 1765 it was eftablilhed by a royal mandate, that the interior commerce 
of grain fhould be abfolutely free ; that it fhould be permitted to ftore it in public maga¬ 
zines, whence, to fupply prefling neceflities, it might be taken at the current price; that 
leave fhould be granted to take grain from the magazines, when, after three fucceflivc 
markets, it fhould have continued at a certain price ; that corn from abroad might he 
inttoduced and ftored in magazines within the country as far as fix leagues from the 
lea, &c. This regulation fhortly after experienced fome modifications. The exportation 
of grain was even entirely prohibited in 1769 : but the regulation of 176 c was wholly 
le-eftablifhed in 1783. 

Thefe variations muft naturally tend to incrcafe the timidity and indolence of cultiva¬ 
tors. To entourage them to derive all poflible advantages from their lands, a more 
permanent law is neceffary, one better obferved. For that which permits exportation 
is inceffantly eluded by the Caprice or avarice of the alcaldes and governors of the fron¬ 
tiers ; and when nothing prevents its application there are ftill many formalities' to go 
threugh before the exportation can take place. Exportation is therefore rare, and 
carried on but to a trifling degree in the manner authorized by the law. The flownefs 
and expence of carriage in Spain, is an infurmountable obftafcle to the finuggling of that 
quantity of corn from the kingdom which is fuppoferl to leave it illegally. On the other 
hand, it is well afeertained, that grain finds its way iqto Spain by different channels; Gal- 
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iicia and Afturia frequently receive corn from abroad, although the people there con- 
fume a great deal of maize; Bifcay takes fome from the province of Alava, from Na¬ 
varre and Arragon, and fometitnes from foreign na ions, by the way of St. Sebaftian ; 
all the eaftern coaft of Spain is in continual want of fupply $ the kingdom of Valencia 
receives it from abroad, when La Mancha, in which corn almoft conftantly abounds, 
cannot furnifh it with a fufficient quantity} and, laftly, Andalufia, notwithftanding its 
fertility, receives grain from other countries by means of its ports of Cadiz and Malaga *. 
The exportation of grain cannot take place with advantage, except by the frontiers of 
Portugal. This kingdom feldom reaps enough for its own confumption, and the neigh¬ 
bouring Spanifh provinces have frequently a 1 ‘uperabundance. 

There is no confiderable excefs of corn in any province of Spain, except in Old 
Caftile, and this is fent to St. Andero and fome neighbouring ports in Gallida, Afturia, 
Andalufia, and even to France, as happened in 1782 and 1783. However exportation 
is greatly in oppofition from the rooted prejudices of Old Caflile, which however ought 
not to weigh againft experience; fince the regulation of 1765 was juftified by an in- 
creafe of almoft a third in the produce. 

About the fame time, a meafure was adopted for the encouragement of agriculture, 
by inftituting the Pofitos. Thefe are magazines of corn, eftablifhed in upwards of five 
thoufand cities, towns, and villages in the kingdom, to infure fubfiftence to the people 
againft all accidents, and to prevent the alarms which in thefe delicate matters are often 
equivalent to real evils. When it is intended to eftablilh one of thefe pofitos in any place, 
the municipal corps ( ayuntamiento ) obliges every inhabitant who has a field, either in 
fee or at a quit-rent, to contribute thereto a certain number of fanegas. The year fol¬ 
lowing the inhabitant takes back what he has furnilhed, and fubftitutes for it fomewhat 
more; and thus in the following years, until the whole of the different increafed quan¬ 
tities depofited, which are called crcccs, has fufficientlv filled the magazine. But tills 

period is retarded at the will of avarice, and there are few pofitos in Spain, the manage¬ 
ment of which does not enrich the adminiftrators at the expence of the poorer ciaftes of 
the people. However, for fome years back great pains have been taken to remedy thefe 
abufes, and eftablilh the pofitos according to their original deftination, that they may 
tend to the encouragement of cultivators, and, if poflible, a part of the increafe be ap¬ 
plied to the afliftance of thofe who may be in want of grain for fowing their lands f. 
Befides thefe public magazines there are the magazines of corn eftablilhed in feveral 
places, by charitable individuals, for furnifiiing poor hulbandmen with the means of 
fowing their lands. There are likewife at Valencia and Malaga other beneficent eftab- 
lilhments whofe object is the encouragement of agriculture. Thefe are named erarios , 
and confift of funds deftined to make advances in money to labourers, for a year only. 
Thefe funds were taken from the produce of the /polios y vacantes J. 

But all thefe aids, all thefe palliatives, which rather demonftrate good will than intelli¬ 
gence, are infufficient for the vivification of agriculture. Its languor is the refult of a ra- 

• Valencia imports the grain requifite for its confumption moflly from Italy and Barbary. What >1 re¬ 
ceives from La Mancha is at a higher price, on account of there being 110 other mode of tranfporting it 
but by mules ; in peace it is not fo dear as in war, on account of the muleteers reforting moie to Valencia 
for fait cod, which is an almoit indifpenflble aliment in their country ; in war time they have no back car¬ 
riage ; add to this, it frequently happens that the harveft 3 in La Mancha fail from droughts, on this ac¬ 
count Valencia has no fafe depcndance on this country for its reply. 

■f This rcfource of poor farmers was dried up during the laft war; the King having itized upon the 
p {fit os to proviflon the army, promifmg reiloration at a more propitious period of this fpoliation, to which 
he was driven by circum(lances. 

% But they are particularly of late very badly managed. 

vol. v. 30 dical 
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dical evil, which will not be exterminated even when all the modes of facilitating com¬ 
munication (hall become eftablilhed. In Spain, individual properties are too confider- 
able, the country too little peopled, and a number of circumftances tend to difcourage 
the cultivators. The mention of one will be i'ufHcient. The privileges of the mejla, 
which extend to the proprietor vvhofe {heep are fed on his own grounds, obliges him to 
leave his fields open in all feafons; fo that from the inftant the grain is fowed to the 
period of his lowing again, his lands belong lefs to himfelf than to the public *. 

Were agriculture more encouraged, What a fource of wealth would it not be for 
Spain! Nothing can furpafs the natural fertility of many of its provinces. Its grain is 
of the fined quality. Wheat is reaped among them which, palling through the mill, 
lofcs no more than 5 per cent, by converfion into flour, while northern wheats lofe 
15 per cent. Hence arifes a notable difference in the eflimation and price of the two 
deferiptions of wheat. The wheats of Andalufia have been known to fetch double the 
price at Seville which foreign wheats have been fold for at Cadiz. 

Waiting until government fhall give life to the interior of Spain by eflablilhing roads 
and canals, its commerce chiefly confifts in wine and oil, which are carried in leathern 
bottles by mules or afles from one province to another; in grain, of which, in like man¬ 
ner by the aid of beads of burden, the fuperfluity of one didritl is transferred to an¬ 
other ; and particularly in wool fent from the fheep-folds and walhing-places of the two 
Cadiles to the ports of the northern coad. Materials for the manufactories and mer¬ 
chandize which pafs from the ports or frontiers into the interior parts of the kingdom, 
are tranfported thither by the fame expenfive conveyance. 

Spain is not much farther advanced in the coafting trade. Excepting the veffels of 

Catalonia and thofe of Bifcay, the carrying trade along thecoaft is almoll wholly in the 
hands of the French, Dutch, and Englifh; three nations which have the advantage of 
being more aCtive, and who underdand how to navigate their veflels at a lefs expence 
and with fewer hands than the Spaniards. What has hitherto obliged Spain to employ 
a greater number of Tailors, is the date of perpetual war (he is in againft the Moors of 
Barbary, which has befides the inconvenience of diminilhing the confidence in her flag. 
Its government has however recently felt the neceflity of obviating this principal obftacle 
to the profperity of her navigation in the Mediterranean Sea. 

But it is more particularly in foreign commerce that Spain ads but a paffive part, I 
fhall foon convince my readers of this by taking a view of the coafls. 

In the firft place, thofe of Catalonia are an exception. But few of the reproaches 
alledged againft the Spaniards are applicable to the Catalans. The port of Barcelona 
exports its filks, middling cloths, and cotonades, its indianas, wines, brandies, and other 
productions; and if we wifh to form an opinion of the part the Catalans take in this 
trade* we muft attend to the circumftance, that in 1682, of fix hundred and twenty-eight 
veflels which entered Barcelona, three hundred and feventeen belonged to Spain. It 
is true, filks from Lyons, (lockings from Nimes, feveral kinds of (luffs and cottons, in 
fpiteof the prohibition, and particularly dried coJ, an article for which Spain is yet tri¬ 
butary to the Englilh in the futnof 3,000,000 of piaftres annually, pafs into Catalonia, 
by the fame port, 

• The impediment! to agriculture arc expofed in a very luminous manner by Din GaJbarJ Melrpier de 
JovMtnos, in a piece which form! part of the volume of Memoirs publifhed by the Patriotic Society of 
Madiici in 1796. The remedies are indicated therein, as well as the evils themfelves ; but the good wifhes 
of a citizen, equally ellimable for his zeal as his talents, trench upon the interefts of-fo many as to afford no 
piofpelt of any fpeedy completion. 


Remarkable 
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Remarkable Angularity in the hiftory of commerce ! that a Proteftant nation fliould 
furniih a Catholic kingdom with an article, which that nation only can prepare according 
to the tafte of the confumers, by fetching from their own coafts * the fait neceflary to 
cure the fifh taken upon the banks of Newfoundland, an ifland difcovered by the Spa- 
niards; and as if this fpecies of fervitude were irrevocably decreed by fate, all the at¬ 
tempts hitherto made to fubflitute filh taken on the coafts of Bifcay and Afturia refem- 
bling Englifti cod have been ineffectual; and have proved that laws, policy, and even 
intereft difappear before the caprices of uftef. 

1 ’he other ports of Catalonia are much in the lame fituation as that of Barcelona. 
Tarragona, and the neighbouring ports receive in addition fome articles of necellity, and 
export dry fruits. Tortofa exports or imports wheat, according as the harvefts. of Ar- 
ragon and Catalonia are good or bad ; but the principal article of exportation from this 
port is pot afli. 

A confiderable commerce is alfo carried on in the ports upon the coaft of Valencia, 
and chiefly with France. The French fend to Valencia linens, woollens, hardware, 
fpiceries, and grain, to almoft as great an amount as the wines, wool, dried fruits, pot- 
afh, and barilla, which they take from thence. They fetch from Gandia the wool ufed 
by the manufacturers of Languedoc and Elbeuf* and carry with them French cloths, 
filks, linens, hardware, &c. The Englifti alfo carry thither their cloths, and the Dutch 
fliip from thence the brandies of the country. Alicant has been, up to the prefent time, 
the inoft commercial city in Spain, and its port that mod frequented by national bot¬ 
toms. Of nine hundred and fixty-one (hips which entered k in 1782, fix hundred were 

Spanifh, and molt of them Catalans |. The abundant production of its neighbourhood 
of wines, brandy, almonds,„anifeed, cordage, fait, faffron, &c., with about five thoufand 
tons of barilla, of which four-fifths is exported by the French, and the remainder by the 
Englifti; thefe productions are exported to foreign countries from Alicant in greater 
abundance than from any other Spanifh port. Its port, a large and fafe roadfted but 
not deep, is a dep6t for all merchandize coming from Mediterranean ports defigned 
for .Spain. 

Alicant fuffered confiderably in the laft war with England; its port was little frequented 
unlefs by neutrals, who came to take in ladings of the productions of the country. In 
enumerating the objeCls of exportation from this city, a fpecies of cochineal, known 
under the name of grana, muft not be omitted, wh'ich is ufed with nearly the fame ad¬ 
vantage as that of America, .although inferior. It is a mafs of fmall colouring infeCts 
fufficiently rcfembling thofe of the real cochineal. They are collected Upon the oak 
tree (roble), which abounds in the neighbourhood of Buflbts near to Alicant. 

The fait which bears the name of this town is not properly fpeaking a production of 
its territory, ft is collected from two ponds in the neighbourhood of each other, but 
which have no communication with the fea; they are called La Mata and Torre Vecchia, 

* The fait with which the Englifti fait their cod is brought from St Ubes and Alicant t whither their 
Ibips fometimes come in ballad to load with fait, thence to proceed to Newfoundland. 

+ The confumption of Englilh cod was greatly diminiftied during the laft war, although neutral veflels 
brought quantities to Spain under the title of French cod ; the tfaccalar of Norway has been fubftituied 
for Englifti cod in different parts of the kingdom, particularly at Barcelona, where it is preferred, but in 
almoft every other part of Spain, although not fo good as the bacalar, there is a marked predilettion in fa¬ 
vour of Englifti cod. 

f In the years immediately following this port was not frequented by near fo many national (hips. The 
two laft wara have every where fufpended the aftivity of the Spani/h navy. But in one year as many as eight 
hundred Swedes had arrived there. Thecuftom-houfe of Alicant is confequently the moll prod unlive one- 
the monatchy can boaft. 

and 
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and are to be feen half way between Alicant and Carthagena. The Ample evaporation 
excited by a burning fun covers their furface with a foam, which is gathered in the 
month of Auguft during dry weather; early raine, however, fometiincs ruin the har- 
yefl. The ponds of La Mata and Torre Vecchia are two fources of fait almoft inex- 
hauftible, and fuflicient of themfelves to furnifh the whole of Europe with that commo¬ 
dity. Their annual produce, which is from twenty to forty million pounds, is carried 
to Alicant, where the nations of the North cotne to fetch it, particularly the Englifli, to 
•whom it is abfolutely neceflary for faking their filh, and the Swedes, who annually im¬ 
port 30,000 calks of 3 cwt. each. 

The wines of Alicant are of different deferiptions. The principal and the only one 
much known out of Spain is a rich red wine, called Tent. Befides this they have one, 
but of which very little is made, that is white and of mufeadme flavour; and another 
called d’Aloque, a common wine, fome of which is exported to the neighbouring pro¬ 
vinces, to Cadiz and to Gibraltar. Their red fweet wines, which, when young, are of a 
very deep red colour, are fometimes imported into France for Bourdeaux, where they 
are employed in giving body and colour to claret. 

Almoft all the wines called Alicant are made in the neighbourhood of that town. 
The vineyards begin at about half a league from it, in a canton known by the name of 
Huerta de Alicant, which owes its furprifing fertility to a neighbouring pond, whofe 
water ferves for its irrigation. This pond, which belongs to the King, is furrounded 
with a wpll fixty feet high, and wide enough for three carriages to drive abreaft upon it, 
is a remnant of the labours of the Moors, who, in every part of Spain, left traces of 
their induftry. 

To Carthagena the Englilh, Dutch, and Neapolitans carrry merchandize of all kinds, 
and return loaded with filk, wool, cordage, pot-alh, and barilla. 

Almeria is a finall port, the principal commerce of which is in the hands of the 
French, whofe Clips carry thither the productions of their manufactures, and return 
loaded with lead, pot-alh, &c. 

Wine and fruits are exported from Velez Malaga, and Marbella, moftly in foreign 
bottoms. 

Malaga has a very confiderable commerce, the advantage of which is entirely in favour 

of Spain, but with little profit to its navigation. The Englilh, who are in pofleflion of 
the greateft part of the trade, carry thither woollens and great quantities of hardware j 
the Germans linen, the Dutch fpice, cutlery, laces, &c. Thefe nations, thofe of the 
North, and Italy, export to the amount of two millions and a half of piaftres in wines, 
fruits, fumach, pickled anchovies, oil, &c., and all they carry thither amounts only to 
about a million and a half. The Spaniards themfelves take fo little intereft in the {hip¬ 
ping, which a fimilar extent of commerce mud require, that in 1792, of the crowd of 
veflels which entered and failed from Malaga, fcarcely fixty were national. 

Cadiz, the commerce of which I fliail fpeak of at fome length in another place, is a 
ftriking proof of the inactivity of Spanifh navigation. Scarcely a tenth of the veflels 
which enter there belong to Spain. Latterly, however, the Spaniards have increafcd in 
aftivity at this port more than any other of Spain. 

The neighbouring little ports of St. Lucar and St. Mary are in miniature what Cadiz 
is at length. 

If we pafs from the coafts of Andalufia to the northern coaft of Spain, we fhall find 
the French, Englilh, and Dutch in pofleflion of the trade from Vigo, Ferrol, and parti¬ 
cularly from Corunna, which moftly conlifts in importation ; for the pilchards, cattle. 
Wad common linens, the only articles Gallicia has to {pare, ferve to pay the balance due 

to 
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to the neighbouring provinces. Corunna owes to the reign of Charles III. a trifling 
exportation trade, which it has to America by the packet-boats that fail every month 
for the Havannah, and every two months for Buenos-Ayres. Thefe were eighteen in 
number, when the war of 1779 began. Several fell into the hands of the enemy, but 
were afterwards replaced. The conveyance of packets and paifengers is the principal 
objed of their infiitution; but it occafionally furnifhes the means of exportation to the 
productions of Gallicia. They employ about a thoufand failors, and enliven the cir¬ 
cumjacent countries. At this inftant there is at Corunna for their periodical communi¬ 
cation five merchant frigates inftead of eight, which there were in 1796; one of three 
hundred and ninety tons, and four of a hundred and twenty ; three brigantines and a 
corvette. It is as well aflifted by four veflels of from eighty to a hundred tons, and two 
golettas from Porto Kico. 

During the war which Spain waged againft France in conjundion with the Englifh, 
fhe eftablifhed a provifional courier once a week for Falmouth, by which means {he ob¬ 
tained a rapid communication with all the north. 

Upon the coaft of Afturias there are eighteen ports fcarcely known to have a name, 
the trade of which is almoft exclufively in the hands of the Dutch. A little before the 
American war the Englilh and French, who had been driven from them for fome years, 
appeared there again with linens, woollens, and fmall ware. Some veflels from the 
country however fail to France and England in fearch of what is neceflary to fupply the 
wants of the province; and fince the eftablifhment of a free commerce with America, 
the trade of Gijon, the moft important of thefe ports, begins to acquire fome activity. 

The country adjacent to the Afturias is called the Montanas de Burgos ; and is one 
of the diitrids of Spain the moft unprovided with refources. Government, confidering 
this, permitted that diftrid to receive the neceffaries of life duty-free. The treafury 
was not long before it repented of the conceflion, under favour of which all forts of 
foreign merchandize being introduced by the ports of this coaft, adminiftration has re¬ 
cently taken mea hires to prevent future abul'es. .Hence ads of rigour, and even of 
malevolence haw been put in pmdice againft foreigners, particularly the French, of all 
the people of Europe, that which before the rupture between the two powers feemed to 

enjoy in refpcd ■ i this trade the moft exclufive privileges. 

Saint Andero is the principal of thefe ports; it receives by about a hundred French 

veflels from their vveftern ports, every thing which they can turnilh for its conlumption. 
Thefe fhips return loaded with wool for the nianufadures of France, and corn for the 
other Spanilh provinces, and fome times for thofeef their own kingdom. The Englifh 
export from Saint Andero the fame articles, in exchange for cod, oil, fifh, &c. and em¬ 
ploy, in this commerce, about forty veflels. Some Dutch and Hamburgh veflels trade 
thither alfo. The eftablifhment of a free commerce has begun there to animate the na¬ 
tional navigation. The neighbouring ports, fuch as thole of S nances, Camillas, and St. 
Vincent de la Barquera carry on a little coafting trade with the barks of the country. 
Santona, which has an excellent port, fends fome veflels loaded with cheftnuts to Hol¬ 
land, and a few cargoes of lemons to France. 

Their coaft, the trade of which, as we have feen, is almoft wholly in the hands of 
foreigners, joins that of Bifcay, which carries on the moft adive commerce in Spain 
after that of Catalonia. 

The principal ports of Bifcay, Bilboa, the Pafiage, and St. Sebaftian, are much fre¬ 
quented by the Englifh, French, and Dutch, who carry thither their nianufadures, and 
return with iron, wool, and anchors. The liifcayners, in their own (hips, maintain a 
regular trade with different ports of Spain, as well as with France, England, and Holland. 

A few 
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A few words upon the trade of the Mediterranean illands, which make a part of the 

crown of Arragon, will complete this flight fketch of the commerce of Spain, 

Theifland of Majorca, the principal one of the three, although its population be no 
more than twenty-four thoufand four hundred fouls, produces wine, and fruit, oranges, 
almonds, and nil, which are fenr to Spain, fotne brandies, taken by vcflels from the 
north, a little filk which goes to Catalonia, and coarfe wools fent to Sardinia and Italy, 
with inlaid work, for which the Majorcans are famous. It receives corn from the French 
and Italian ports, cattle from thofeof Languedoc and Catalonia, and rice and Aiks from the 
coalls of the kingdom of Valencia. The Englifh, the Dutch, and particularly the French 
and Cenoefe, carry to it all the other articles of which it has need. The people of Ma¬ 
jorca, like the inhabitants of moll iflands, have an inclination and aptitude for naviga¬ 
tion. Their dock-yard is at Palma, which is their principal port; they fetch cocoa, 
fugar, iron, and planks from Marseilles ; and their xebecks go to Cadiz, where they 
take in cargoes. Their.fpirit of adventure would greatly increafe were it not for their 
apprehenfion from the Barbary corfairs. It has received anew ftimulus, by the eftab- 
lifhment of a free trade to America. 

Minorca, unfruitful and almofl without induflry, was furnifhed with every thing 
by foreign veffels, and particularly by thofe of France before it was conquered by 
Spain. I know not whether the change will be advantageous to the inhabitants with 
rcfpcdl to their commerce or not, perhaps they would have been better plealed if the 
treat of Amiens had left them fubjedt to their former fovereign. 

Iviza, the third of the iflands anciently called the Balearic, exports but little, and re¬ 
ceives its fupplies of neceflaries from Majorca and the coafts of Spain. Its principal 
riches confift in fait, of which foreign (hips, particularly Swedilh, come thither to take 
in their cargoes. 

Thefie accounts are more than fufficient to prove that the commerce the Spaniards 
have with foreigners is but paflive. r lTie extenfion of the free commerce with Spanilh 
America however has already had an eft'edl, and will, no doubt, operate advanrageoufly 
for their (hipping interefl. This will' be fufficiently explained in the following chapter. 

Chap. VII. —Of the trade between Spain and her colonies. — The cjlablifhment of a free 

commerce. — Adminiftration of Galvez. 

AFTF.R the conqueft of Spani(h America, the court of Madrid confided the ad- 
roiniftrationof that country to a permanent council, under the name of the Council of the 
Indies, which (till fubfifts, with nearly the fame laws and principles, that, according to 
circumftances, were at firfl adopted. The organization which it eftablilhed for its vafl 
pofl'dlions forms no part of my fubjedt: I fliall fay no more of it than what will be ne- 
ceffary to give a proper knowledge of modern Spain, with lefpedt to her connexions 
with her colonies. 

The Council of the Indies is, like the Council of Caftilc, compofed of fcveral chambers, 
two of which arc el'pecially charged with affairs of adiliiniftration, and the third with the 
tlecifion of lawfuits. It has alfo its camera , which propoies to the King, by means of 
his tninifler, fuch perfons as it judges proper to fill places in Spanilh America. It is by 
thiVcouncil alfo that the laws and regulations by which that country is governed are 
framed. This having been the permanent depofitory of the fundamental laws upon 
which its confiitution was at firfl ere&cd,it has been aconftant enemy ter all change. 

One of thefe laws confined the commerce of Spain with her colonies,'to a fingle port: 
at firfl: that of Seville; but when the Guadalquivir, which in the time of Charles V. was 

3 navigable 
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navigable up to this port, became inacceflible to large veflels, the centre of the Spunifh 
American commerce was removed to Cadiz. The manner in which it was carried on 
is generally known. It will not be neceflary to repeat here what is known to every 
one, that at dated times a fleet failed to Mexico to furnifh a fupply of fuch articles as it 
required, and bring back its productions to Cadiz, while, at the fame time, galleons 
failed for Porto Bello. It will be fullicient to remark, that this method continued to be 
praCtifed until the war which begun in 1732, when regifter fhips were fubflituted for 
galleons, which no longer failed at any fixed time. But the fleet for Mexico, and the 
regifter fhips, continued to fail from Cadiz. 

In the mean time, the coaft of Caracas received its fupply of merchandize from other 
quarters. The care of furnilhing it was deputed by Philip V. to the company of Gui- 
pufcoa, which we have noticed before, and which, enjoyed the advantage of an exclufive 
privilege, without having received it in form; 

Bad adminillration, which, while it enriched the agents, excited complaints from the 
fettlers at Caracas, occafioned it to decline. The inj'ury it received at the beginning of 
the American war, and which amounts in lofs to 1,500,000 piaftres, gave it the finifhing 
ftroke; the company then felt the burthen too heavy to be fupported, and prayed ti e 
King to be difpenfed from their obligation of maintaining, with little avail, certain guard* 
codas, which were an annual expence to them of 200,00c* piaftres. This prayer was 
granted, and the company has preferved the fame means for carrying on trade with the 
Caracas that its competitors enjoy at prefent, but with fuperior facilities. 

The experiment made by Philip V. in favour of the fettlers of the Caracas was a ftep 
towards new attempts of the fame kind. In 1755 Ferdinand VI. permitted a company 
of merchants at Barcelona to fend out fhips to St. Domingo, Porto Rico, and Marga- 
retta ; but the privilege was clogged with fo many reftri&ions that the company made 
no ufe of it. 

In 1763, the dawn of a new day began to illumine Spanifh America. Already had 
certain intelligent perfons repeatedly reprefented tp_government the inconvenience of 
confining to a fingle port, and to periodical voyages, the whole commerce of thefe t x- 
tenfivc colonies. But two unfavourable experiments, made at different periods, had 
made it timid. Under Charles V. there had been an attempt to eftablifli a free trade, but 
foon afterwards it was found neceflary to reftore the former reftridlions. From 1 74 8 
to 1754, regifter fhips had failed from different ports of Spain befides Cadiz ; and the 
numerous failures which followed in confcquence foon caufed the meafure to be aban¬ 
doned. Thefe objeftions were anfwered by obferving, that precautions and regulations 
better adapted to the time and the nature of the different expeditions, muff prevent the 
ruinous fpeculations of new adventurers; that Spanifh America, better known by its 
wants than its refources, no longer prefented the fame rifks to merchants ; and that the 
old plan on one hand expofed the colonifts to all the hardfHips of monopoly, and on the 
other, left too great an opening to the fpecularion of fmugglers. 

A tarif drawn up in 1720, feemed to have been calculated for the advantage of thofe 
who purfued this illicit trade. It loaded with export duties the prod unions of the mo- 
ther country. It eftablifhed the ridiculous duty of Palmeo , which was received upon 
the bales, not according to the quality of the merchandize, but in proportion to their 
dimenfions ; a dutv which rendered it impoflible to take any account of the quantity or 
quality of foreign fluffs fliipped for the colonies. In a word, it preferibed a number of 
formalities perplexing to legal commerce; and Smuggling added to the advantage of 
eluding them, that of defraudinc^govemment of duties on exportation and importation 
to the amount of 70 per cent. The Englifh profited by this fo much, that, according 
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to calculations which 1 have reafon to believe exaC!, their contraband trade produced 
them alter the peace of 1763 twenty millions of piaftres per annum. 

At length the court of Spain opened its eyes; but frequently circumfpeCI even to 
excefs, and prudent even to tardinefs, it as yet was fatisfied with trying a new regime 
for a part of its colonies. By a decree of the 16th of October 17S3, feveral European 
ports were permitted to trade immediately with the Spanilh Caribbccs , and the provinces 
of Campeachy , St. Martha , and Rio ilc la Hacha. The decree diminilhed the duties of 
the tarif of 1720, and difpenfed with many formalities. 

The Spaniards were not at firft eager to bggin this new traffic ; the ifland of Cuba 
became the principal object of their timid adventures. Yet in >770 this ifland, which, 
well cultivated, mlgfct fupply all Europe with lugar, did not furnilh enough for the 
confumption of Spain. Merchants have fince become more enterprizing. Govern¬ 
ment has given new encouragement to the trade with the Havannah, efpecially in facili¬ 
tating the importation of negroes, by a confiderable diminution of the duty on their 
importation. The company which had the exclufive privilege of furnilhing them, had 
almoft ruined itfelf in the undertaking; but thefe new meafures foon gave it the means 
of repairing its lodes. The ifland of Cuba began from that moment to profper vifibly. 
Before the year 1765, fcarcely fix fhips in a year arrived at its ports ; in 1778, its com¬ 
merce gave employment to upwards of two hundred, and its crops of fugar were more 
than fufficieht to fupply the demands of Spain. 

At that time Galvez had enjoyed the poit of minifler for the Indies fcarccly two years; 
he was of a Item and defpotic character, but neither deficient of courage nor intelli¬ 
gence. He had travelled through a great part of Spanilh America, was acquainted with 
the difpofition, the wilhes, the neceffities, and the refources of its inhabitants. He 
thought this fcafon fit for their liberation from the mod galling of their fetters, and for 
the extenfion to almoft all of them of the advantages of a free trade. 

By a decree of the 2d of February 1778, this was extended.to the province of Buenos 
Ayres, and the kingdoms of Chili and Peru ; and by another decree, on the 16th of 
OCtober following, to the vice-royalty of Santa Fc, and the province of Guatimala. It 
therefore was now permitted to all Spanilh America, except Mexico. 

The laft decree admitted to a participation in a free trade the ports of Seville, Cadiz, 
Malaga, Almeria, Alicant, Carthagena, Tortofa, Barcelona, St. Andcro, Gijon, Corun¬ 
na, Palma, in the ifland of Majorca, and St. Croix, in Teneriffe. The Bil'cayans alone, 
on account of their averfion to cuftom-houfes, as we have before noticed, were exempted 
from a direct participation of thefe advantages *. 

The fame regulation extended this commerce to four-and-twenty ports in America, 
-and favoured, by an abatement of the duties paid at others, fuch portions required this 
allowance'to caufe them to be frequented. One of the principal objeCts of its author, 
was to encourage the productions of the mother country. In confequence of which, fe¬ 
veral articles were exempted from duties for ten years from the date of the decree ; 
fuch as woollens, cotton, and linens of the manufacture of Spain, hats, fteel, glafs, &c. 

With the fame view the regulation actually excluded many articles of foreign mer¬ 
chandize, fuch as cotton Huffs, half-beaver hats, filk ftockings, and liquors of all kinds, 
fuch as wine, oil, brandy, and others, known in Spain by the appellation of caidos. And 
further to excite the Spaniards to export to the Indies the productions of their own 

• During the prtfent war, the Prince of the Peace, by entirely changing the conftitwtion of Bifcay, and 
aflimilating it with that of the other Rate* fubjeft to the crown, at leaft as far as regards import and export 
due*, has obviated the motive which caufed the reftriftion to which the Bifcayans were fubjefted. They at 
prtfent (1807), in common with the reft of Spain,mre allowed to traffic with the Spanilh colonies direct. 

6 country, 
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countrv, the regulation exempted from a third of the duty every veffel wholly laden 
with national merchandize; and exempted entirely from duty, on being fhipped from 
America, a great quantity of the productions of the country ; fuch as cotton, fugar, 
cochineal, indigo, coffee, copper, jefuits-bark, and all productions, as well of the Spa- 
. nifh Indies as of the Philippines, which had hitherto not been brought to Europe ; a long 
lilt of benefits promifed by the new world to the old, the enumeration and appreciation 
of which might perhaps decide the grand queltion, whether the difcovery of America 
has been molt beneficial or injurious to mankind. What compenfation (if there can be 
compenfation) for fome terrible prefents Ihe has made us! What number of different 
woods, minerals, fruits, and nutritive aliments ! How many falutary balfams, ftmibs, 
flowers, and medicinal plants ! How many articles, in fhort, calculated to increafe our 
enjoyment, and leffen our ills, and confequenfly to afford man that fmall portion of 
happinefs of which he is fufccptible on earth ! Wherefore do they who poffefs thefe 
treai'ures retail them with a niggard hand; wherefore load them with forms and taxes ? 
as if fate had irrevocably decreed that evil fliould pour down in torrents, and good but 
drop by drop. 

The precious metals of America, which it might be difficult to clafs in either rank, 
made a feparate article in the regulation of 1778. Gold, on entering Spain, paid be¬ 
fore a duty of five per cent., and filver one of ten per cent. The new regulation fixed 
thefe duties at two and a half and five per cent. 

Certain articles of merchandize coming from the Indies are neceffary to the Spa¬ 
niards, either for their confumption or for their manufactures. The exportation of 
thefe to foreign kingdoms is abfolutely prohibited by the regulation : the principal of 
this defeription are filver in ingots, gold in every form, fpun cotton, Ihip timber, &c. 

America produces many other articles little known in Europe, and of which Spain 
ought to promote the exportation. And the regulation which exempts them from ex¬ 
port duties on leaving the Indies, extends the exemption to their exportation from 
Spain ; fuch are certain woods, gums, plants, and drugs with which America abounds; 
and which, placed by nature at a diftancc from the inhabitants of the old continent, 
ought long fincc to have been rendered common in Europe. 

All thefe meafures would have been infufficient, if the court of Madrid had fuffered 
the numerous duties eflablilhed by the tarif of 1720 to remain. 

The new regulation abolifhes them all, and fubflitutes in their ftcad a Angle duty, 
which is a certain part of their value. It is accompanied by a tarif, in which the various 
articles of merchandize are eflimated ; iron by weight, cloths by meafure, fluff's by the 
piece, and other articles by the dozen. Thole which cannot be thus valued, are taken 
at the current price of the manufactories whence they come, if they be Spanifh; or at 
the invoice price from the port in which they were fhipped, if foreign. According to 
thefe different valuations, which leave but little room for arbitrary dccifions, the tarif 
fubjeCts all national merchandize to a duty of three per cent., and foreign goods to one 
01 feven per cent., when either are fhipped for any one of the great ports of America ; 
that is to fay, the Havamqh , Carthagena, Buenos /lyres, Montevideo, Lallan, /Irka, 
Cuyaquil, Vulparayfo, and Conception; and the duty is but one and a half, err four per 
cent., when national or foreign merchandize is fhipped for any of the Idler Indian 
ports. 

Notwithftanding the wifdom fhewn in the conflruftion of the regulation, it excited 
many complaints. It left, faid the complainants, much to be dcfircil with rdpeet to the 
encouragement meant to be given to national productions. Why were articles of foreign 
manufacture excluded from the commerce of America, the demand for which the na- 
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tional manufa&ories could not for a long time to come fulliciently anfwer, particularly 
in the article of filk (lockings ? Was not this an inducement for the merchants of Spain, 
convinced of the inability of obtaining enough from their own manufacturers, to engage 
■with foreigners for a fupply ? And mu ft not this neceflary fuccour, eafy to be ob¬ 
tained in fpite of prohibitions, caufe their manufactories to languid) by favouring idle- 
nefs ? The heavieit complaint was againft the troublefome formalities to which the re¬ 
gulation fubjeCted the expeditions from the ports of Spain to America. Merchants 
were expoled to the caprices of favour and the inconvenience of delay,* which, added to 
a duty of feven per cent, to be eluded as well in exports as imports, and to abfolute 
prohibitions of certain articles of merchandize, could not but offer feducing advantages 
to contraband ('peculations. Could the name of a free trade, faid the complainants, be 
given to commerce thus (hackled, for each operation of which an exprefs permiffion was 
neceflary from the ininifler; which intrigue, unwillingnefs, the flownefs of the forms of 
office and intermediate agents, might delay too long, and confequently render ufelefs ? 
Inftead of the advantages of liberty, prohibitions, threats, and punishments, it was added, 
had been annexed to each article of the regulation. 

The merchants of Cadiz were the chief complainants. Thefe only had hitherto had 
connexions with Spanifh America; they were the only perfons who had capitals fuffi- 
cient for fuch dirt ant expeditions, of which the long delayed returns were expofed to 
every kind of hazard. The aflociates given them m thirteen other ports of Spain, 

would, faid they, engage in ruinous lpeculations, which, without benefiting the colonies, 

would be a real lofs to the commerce of Cadiz. 

The voice of felf-intereft was eafily diftinguifhed in thefe complaints. The experi¬ 
ence of a few years has already been fufficient to determine how groundlefs they were. 

The following tables prefent a view of the effect of the regulation, even in the firft 
year, on feven of the principal ports of Spain, the only ones which at firft dared to 
take part in the trade thrown open to them : 


Number of Vtflels and Placet 

Amount of 

Amount of 

Amount of 


whence they failed. 

National Goods. 

Foreign Goods. 

Duties thereon. 


Rials. 

Rials. 

Rials. 

Mar. 

63 from Cadiz 

13,308,060 

36,901,940 - 
2,673,056 - 

2 , 677,060 


25 — Corunna 

2,787,671 

287,397 

3 ° 

23 —- Barcelona - 

6,531,635 

2,100,526 - 

335,360 

14 

34 — Malaga 

3*425,504 

519,085 - 

M 4,739 

24 

13 St. Andero - 

765,155 

3 , 991,395 ’ 

306,482 

18 

3 — Aiicant . - 

211,969 

9 2 > 340 - 

I 2,948 

10 

9 — Santa Cruz - • 

1,606,625 

mm m 

69,435 

23 

170 Ships. . Total 

28,636,619 

• 46,278,342 - 

3,833,424 

*7 
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Vcffcls which returned from SpaniJJ} America in 1778. 


To which Ports. No. of Vefl'els. 

Value of Merchandize. 

Duties on Entry. 



Rials. 

Marav. 

Rials. Mar^ 

Cadiz 

- 57 

34,410,285 

*3 

975>53 4 8 

Corunna 

21 

2 7 > 333 » l 3 2 

10 

1,725,460 6 

Barcelona 

- 25 

4 , 3 c8 » 55 * 

3 ' - 

77,27 c 26 

Malaga 

10 

989,829 

8 

4,790 20 

St. Andero 

8 

4.594.099 

- 

33,602 30 

Alicant 

8 

1,195,827 

7 

0 0 

Santa Cruz de 

Teneriffa - 6 

1,726,568 

12 

in, 197 16 


1 35 

74 , 55 s ,292 

19 

2,927,857 4 


Ten years afterwards this commerce experienced a prodigious increafe. Twelve 
ports in Spain, inflead of feven, engaged in it. The exportation of national merchandize 
was more than in a quintuple degree; that of foreign more than triple; and the amount 
of the importations from America more than ten times greater than in 1778. 

It is by a comparifon between fimilar tables, better than by any reafoning, that one Is 
led to judge of the progrefs of profperity in any nation. The reader himfelf may com¬ 
pare the year 1778 with that of 1788. 


Table of the Trade with Spanijh America in 1788. 


Names of the Ports. 


Value of 

Value of 


Vah'.e of 




National Merchandise. 

Foreign Merchandize. 


the Returns from 






America. 




Rials. 

Rials. 


Rials. 

Seville 

- 

- 

3,811,039 

573,688 


129,970 

Cadiz 

- 

- 

91,252,427 

*21,533,827 

m 

635,3*5,832 

Malaga 

- 

- 

12,752,045 

*, 347,354 

m 

11,869,524 

Barcelona 

- 

- 

*9,688,392 

2,083,317 

m 

35 , 446,496 

Corunna 

- 

- 

9 , 993,537 

- 

m 

81,625,588 

St. Sebaftian 


m 

364,547 

3 ,* 79,534 

• 

**, 355 , 43 ° 

Los Alfalgucs 

de Tortofa 

* 864,384 

14,404 

m 

245,235 

St. Andero 

- 

- 

5,082,866 

**,277,95° 

m 

24,295,925 

Gijon 

- 

- 

61,775 

1,131,992 

m 

642,091 

Alicant 

- 

- 

54 2 ,576 

32,600 

- 

635,110 

Palma 

- 

•» 

598,875 

- 

- 

274,095 

Canaries 

- 


2,210,576 

1,319,624 

- 

2,863,437 


*57,223,039 

142,494,190 

804,698,733 

3 p 2 
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From tills expofnion it appears, that in 1778 goods were Ihipped 
forSpanifli America to the amount (national and foreign included) Rials, 

of ----- - 300,717,529. 

And that the returns to Europe amounted to - 804,698,733 


And thus that the returns exceeded the fhipments from Spain by 503.981,204 

What better evidence can the Spaniards, can foreigners even require of the advan¬ 
tages of her trade with America ? Will it be denied, after irifpc&ion of thefe different 
tables, that the regulationof 1788, however imperfect it may be, has yet contributed 
towards the vivification of the Spanifh colonies ? Even the revenue has been materially 
benefited by it. 

In 1778, the total amount of the duties on exportation and im¬ 
portation amounted to - 6,761,291 

In 1788, they amounted to ... 55.456,949 


Leaving a difference of incrcafe of 


475695,658 


Notwithftanding this proof of the falutary confequences of the regulation of 1778, 
even in 1788 it was the object of rather bitter difeuffion among Spaniards of the belt 

information. They affirmed that it had been ena£ted with an infufficiency of {kill, in 
as much as it gave too great encouragement to fraudulent interlopers; and they endea¬ 
voured to prove it by a datement with which I here prel'cnt my readers. 

Before 1778, they faid, almoft half the trade of Mexico, and more than half of 
that of Terra Firma and Buenos Ayres, confided of fmuggling. The confequence 
was/ that a great quantity of piaftres, damped in Spanilh America, went directly to 
foreigners. 

For example, it is known as a fa&.that, from 1767 to 1778 in- 
clufive, there were damped - - 187,579,451 

That of thefe there came to Spain •- 103,889,652 


The difference between the two fums ... 83,689,799 

was therefore paid to contraband dealers. That if to this be added what was ex traded 
in ingots, in produce, and raw materials, it will be evident that foreigners carried on 
more than half the commerce of Spanilh America., 

Moreover they add, fince that period fmuggling appears to have increafed confi- 
derably. 

It had been calculated, that in the fix years poderior to the eftablifhment of the free 
trade, 56,326,029 hard dollars of the whole of thofe which were damped, had left Ame¬ 
rica, or annually about 9,406,000 ; whereas in the ten preceding years no more than 
83,689,799 dollars went in that manner, lefs than 8,400,000 per annum. 

Ought one not; faid they, to draw from this difference an inference unfavourable to 
the edabliflnnent of a free trade ? 

And how could the regulation of 1778 be otherwife than advantageous to contraband 
trade ? Spanilh America has an immenl'e extent of coad, which government, in fpitc of 
the rigid vigilance of its agents, cannot fufficiently guard; and notwithdanding this 
regulation has diminilhed many of the charges of dired trade, it has differed a diffident 
number to remain, for foreigners to be enabled to go themfelves and vend their commo- 
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dlties to the colonifts, at 20 and 25 per cent. Iefs than the Spaniards. In order to favour 
national manufactures, it has laid a duty of 14 per cent, on foreign manufactures, which 
is augmented upon their arrival in fome ports in America by an addition of 5, 8, and 
even 10 percent., which, if refpect be had to the difference of the prices at which they 
are rated, will make the whole duty from 40 to 50 per cent, on the prime value. 

Two new matters polterior to the regulation have tended to favour fmuggling ft.il! 
more. 

1. A new tarif, publilhed in 1782, increafed the charge on foreign merchandize upon 
its entry into Spain. Spain, however, is obliged to import for her colonies linens, the 
greater part of the cloth which fhe fhips, thread, a great quantity of filk articles, all 
her mercery, hard ware, cryftals, coarfe woollen goods, in fhort, more than two-thirds 
of the confumption of the Spanifh Indies j all of them articles which, befi Jo the duties 
to which they are liable on their arrival in America, leave Europe with an impoft of 14, 
20, and 25 percent, upon their coft, according to the valuation at which they are rated 
on their entrance into Spain, being either lefs or more confiderable. ^ 

2. The alteration of money has had an influence on the exchanges, which are con- 
ftantlv regulated by its intrinsic value. 

Moreover, how can it be expedted that the colonifts will not prefer bartering their 
ingots with foreigners for merchandize, to carrying them to the mint, which receives a 
benefit on the coinage ? or, that they Ihould not be induced to export their dollars in 
contraband, while there exifts a duty of 4 per cent, upon their being exported according 
to law ? 

An additional circumftance afiifts fmuggling, in the privilege granted to Louiliana 
of trading with foreigners. This colony receives from Europe diredt a much greater 
number of articles than what it confumes. What becomes of the cxcefs may eafily be 
divined. 

Lallly, The inhabitants of the Spanifh iflands, poffeffmg the liberty of trading with 
the different parts of the American continent, take advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the foreign iflands, to obtain from them a quantity of merchandize, which is diftributed 
among the Spanifh colonies. 

To thefe cenfors of free trade might be objedted, that the greater part of thefe cir- 
cumflances exifled before its eftablifhment; that it has befides the advantage over the 
former order of things, in having leflened the duties on a great number of articles ; in 
having relieved from many incumbrances the Spanilh merchants of Europe and Ame¬ 
rica ; that from this circumftance it muft appear ftrange, nay almoft inexplicable, that 
fmuggling fliould have increafed fince the regulation of 1778. Doubtlcfs, however, it 
will be anfwered, that from having greatly multiplied the places from which expeditions 
may be difpatched, and thofe at which they may arrive, the means cf eluding the duties 
impofed on legal commerce have increafed, and that in a funilar proportion. 

After all their inculpations, they yet do not affume that free trade Ihould be aboliflied, 
but Amply that it has been eftablifhed in fuch a manner as to prefent many temptations 
to contraband commerce, and that it muft excite no wonder if, upon its prefent iyflem, 
it Ihould rather become augmented than reduced. 

In fadt, it is evident that the Spaniard, if he buys his merchandize at the manufactory, 
cannot forward it to any of the ports of Spain without being liable to expences which 
foreigners are not fubjedf to, who fhip from their own country. Again, the freight 
and infurance which he pays, loads him with an addition of three or four per cent., 
from.which the Englilh, the-French, and the EJutch are exempt, which is however nearly 
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compenfatcd by the commiflion paid on the foreign merchandize which is fmuggled. 
Here then we fee goods in the hands of the perfons who receive them by contraband, 
at nearly the fame price they coft the Spanifh merchant who forwards them in a legal 
manner. The one has to pay the charges of tranfports to the American haven, the un¬ 
loading, and infurance againft confifcation ; thefe colle&ive charges are no more than 
7 or 8 per cent. But the other mult pay at lead 14 percent, duty on entry of his 
goods in Spain, 7 per cent, on their export, and more than 7 per cent, upon their ar¬ 
rival in an American port, which together make a total charge of 28 per cent. The 
fmuggler thus has an advantage over the Spanifh merchant who trades legally of 20 
per cent., without reckoning the profit which he draw's from the precious articles with 
which he is furnifhed for his returns, or the metals which he receives, without paying 
the export duty. 

To place the Spanifh merchant, therefore, upon a par with the foreign contraband 
trader, government fhould exaft no more than 6 per cent, on all merchandize (hipped 
to New Spain. Without this mcafure, how is it poflible that it can compete with the 
Knglifh, who export all their manufactured goods in peace free of duty, and in waf time 
with a convoy duty only of 3 or .4 per cent., a modus not equal to the difference of 
infurance which veffels navigating under other flags muft pay ; w ith the French, who 
fince the revolution pay no duties on exportation ; with the Dutch, whofe export dues 
are not more than 1 per cent.; or with the Danes, who have a free port in St. Thomas. 

Still fmaller imports fhould' be levied on goods fhipped for the Spanifh iflands, and 
all the immediately contiguous coafls, for the purpofe of counterbalancing the facility 
for fmuggling, which their pofition affords. 

On the other hand, heavier duties might be impofed on merchandize fhipped for 
Bueros Ayres, and fomewhat even additional upon thofe deftined for Peru : contraband 
entries being much lefseafy at the flrft of thefe colonies fince the dtflru&ion of the co¬ 
lony of San Sagramento, fituated oppofite to Buenos Ayres, and being almoft null in 
Peru and Chili. 

As for Spanifh merchandize, perhaps it would be belt that the duty on export thereof 
fhould at molt not exceed 2 per cent. Poflibly the diminution of revenue which this 
would appear to threaten the treafury with, might be obje&ed to by government, not 
yet perfuaded of the truth which in fo keen a manner was expreffed by Swift; that in 
the arithmetic of taxes, two and two do not always make four. But if from this reduftion, 
of unpkafant afpefl: in the firft inftance, the refult fhould be, that the articles which 
commerce wafts to the Indies in a contraband manner fhould take the legal channel, 
government would not be long in finding that by lofing a part of her revenue, fhe would 
almoft annihilate fmuggling, vivify her trade, and of mod confequence of all, fecure 
the prefervation of her colonies, greatly riiked by the clandeftine and continual commu¬ 
nication which they maintain with foreign nations. 

Moreover, the Spanifh government fhould bear in mind, that it has to provide for 
the military and civil adminiftration of its colonies, for the expence of public works, of 
charitable inffitutions, and, in fliort, for all important charges; that thefe expencesare 
very far from being covered by the revenue of its mines; that trade is the only profit 
which Spain draws from her pofleflions; and that fhould fhe be ruined by fmuggling, 
fhe will be obliged to abandon them, for want of means to anfwer the coft of their de¬ 
pendency. Even this might not eventually be materially injurious to her ; but fince 
her glory, whether well or ill underflood, preferibes to her the prefervation of them, 
let her Itudy to avoid the rocks againft which thefe pofleflions, more brilliant than ufe- 
ful, are deftined to ftrike at fomc future period. 
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Even if there Ihould exift a mode of preventing fmuggling compatible with the reser¬ 
vation of the duties as they are at prefent, flill ought the government to leffcn the im¬ 
pediments to the free courfc of commerce; as fuch a meafure would increafe coti- 
fumption, and confequently benefit Spain. It already fees that, in fpite of prohibition, 
a manufaftory ofcoarfe cloths has been eflabliflied in the province of Quito, and others 
of ftained cloths, gaioons, hats, and different articles befides, in various parts of New 
Spain. Let European goods arrive there at a moderate price, thefe would fall of them- 
felves. Allow the colonifts a perfett freedom to export their raw articles in return, and 
they would not fuffer by changing the application of their induflry. Agriculture of 
itfelf is fufficient to employ all their hands, and procure them all the nccetfiries of life ; 
and, with the fuperfiuity of the varied and valuable productions of their foil, Spain might 
purchafe the produce of the foil and induftry of the reft of Europe. Hence would arife 
a commerce of barter, equally advantageous to both worlds, and the ties b -tween the 
metropolis and her colonies be drawn more clofe, by the effectuation of that real tiappi- 
nefs which nature appears to have intended. She has beftowed upon Spanifli America 
immenfe woods, vaft countries exceedingly fertile, and a difproportionatc population. 
In fuch a country manufactories cannot flourilh. Every thing which draws its inhabi¬ 
tants from their fields and cultivation, has for a lamentable confequence the efl'eCt of 
concentrating the population in towns, and leaving the country a prey to wrcichednefs. 

Thefe ideas have occurred to me; and whatever may be laid of a free commerce, 

whether its advocates or its opponents be right or wrong in their afliimptions, it is in- 

conteffible that fince its eftablifhment the Spanifli Indies have increafed in profperity. It is 
furthermore afeertained that fmuggling has materially diminifhed fince 1788, the epoch 
of the outcry that was raifed againft it. As a proof, the returns of 1791 have been 
cited. In this year there arrived from Mexico and Peru 22 millions of hard dollars. 
Now it is known that Mexico yields commonly from 21 to 12 millions annually, and 
Peru five or fix, making together a total of from 26 to 28 millions *. If then from this 


* The following prefents an account, drawn from good authority, of the product of the mines of Spanifh 
America, anterior to the war of the revolution, which interrupted materially the connections between Spain 
and her colonies. 

At the mint of Mexico, in 1790, there were coined in gold ... 622,044 

In filver ... ..... . 17,435,644 


At Lima, in 1789, were coined, in gold piaftres 
In filver - - , 


Total 18,057,688 

765,762 

3,5-0,000 


Total 4,-35 762 


And in 1790, in gold and filver piaftres - 

In the fame year, 1790, the mines of Potoli produced 2,204 marks of gold, whiih 
produced 299,246 piaftres, and 462,609 of iilver, or 3,923,176; making together 
And at St. Jago de Chili in gold 722,754, and in filver 146,132 ; together 


5,162,240 
4,211. 21 

8 7,b86 


Mexico 
Lima 
. Potofi 
Chili 


General Statement for 1790. 

- - 18,057,688 

« ; 5,162,2.0 

* - * 4|222,422 
m ■ S67,8 -6 


Sum 
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capital it be computed that fomewhat mufl remain in the country for its currency, it 
will be evident that there can be but little left for contraband exportation. 

Moreover, it cannot admit a doubt that Spain has lately furnilhed America with a far 
greater quantity of wines, fruits, and other produce, as well as of manufactured goods, 
than what it had been ufed to do, or that productions before unknown have been re¬ 
turned ; that thofe which before came in fmall portions are furnilhed plenteouily, fuch 
as tobacco, lugar and coffee; that Cuba particularly has notably improved notwith- 
itanding at prelent it be wide of that profperity which it is capable <Sf attaining; and 
laltly that communication between the metropolis and her colonies has become in¬ 
finitely more aCtive: lett his fingle fad fuflice—Before 1778 the fleet and the gallions 
ufed to fail every three years. A merchant then mutt neceflarily have been fubjecled 
to confiderable expcnce, and to an infinity of trouble in order to obtain permiflion for 
his veffel to form a part of the expedition, which confided of no more than 14 or it; 
fhips. In 1791, 89 veffels were difpatched from Spain to the Indies. Does not this 
at once anfwtr the queltion of the propriety of a free trade? 

At firfl the minifter for the Indies did not deem it proper to extend free commerce 

to Mexico, which remained for eight years fubjett to the ancient regulations. When 
he efteemed himfelf juflified from the numerous data with which he was furnilhed, and 
was fatisfied that he had nothing to apprehend from extending a fpecies of free trade 
to this vail colony, with which he was better acquainted than any of the reft, he cauled 
it in 17S6 to participate in mealure in the regulation of 1778, but confined the an¬ 
nual fupply of merchandize to be furnilhed it, to 6000 tons; whimfical rcftriCtion! 
which evidences the predilection which Galvez had for regulating fyltcms. 

I had a dole acquaintance with this ambitious minifter. He was exceedingly laborious 
perfonally difinterefted, and poffefled fome talent; but with thefe, his manners were 
xepulfive, and he affumed all the confequence of a vizier. It is true he had all the pow¬ 
er, without at the fame time running the hazard of an Ottoman minifter, and Charles III. 
had an entire confidence in him. This monarch, truly virtuous, had fome peculiarities; 
he looked upon himfelf as a great taCtician, and in confequence conlidered and de¬ 
termined every thing that regarded the army and military plans. As for the other de¬ 
partments, that of his confcience inclufive, he blindly fubmitted them to the manage¬ 
ment of thofe he had charged with them ; and none of the minifters profited more by 
this conceflion than Galvez, who pretended at all times a difference to the fuperur in¬ 
telligence of the fovereign. Marlhal Duras became acquainted with him during his 
embally in Spain, and appointed him advocate for the French nation; this was not an 
idle appointment then at Madrid, although it has latterly been fuppreffed. It clofely 
connected him with the French, and their ambaflador. Pollibly a near examination 
into our character ma y be more prejudicial to the forming a favourable opinion of us, 
than a flight acquaintance. However that may be, notwithdanding the frequent com¬ 
munications he had with the French, he entertained towards them an averfion, that he 
but ill dilguifed beneath the veil of friendly profeflions. Mr. d’Offun threw this lean 
carp into the fflh-pond. Be recommended him itrongly to the Marquis de Grimaldi, 
who in 1763 took the port folio of foreign affairs, and to Charles 111. himfelf whom he 


Sum of the produce of the mines of Spauifh America in the year 1790 - - 28,310,2^6 

Of which in gold there were not more than - 4,020*000 

But which does not include the produce of the mines difeovered in the Viccroyalty of St. Afii nor of thole 
of Buenos Ayres, of which in 1790 there weic thiity of gold, and twenty de\en ot hlvcr, feven of copper, 
two Of tin; and feven of lead, but what rcfult had followed the working of them had not come to hand. 

followed 
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followed from Naples to Madrid. He greatly contributed towards obtaining for Galvez 
an important commiflion to Mexico, where he (hewed his domineering and enterpriz- 
ing fpirit, and where, intoxicated with power and overcome by the fatigue of an ex¬ 
tremely laborious miflion, he became a prey to a malady, which was accompanied and 
fucceeded by many ads of infanity. On his return he was rewarded for his pains, and 
revenged for the inculpations on every head which had preceded him in Europe, by an 
appointment to the office of Minifter for India; that is to fay by an appointment, which 
gave him a more extenfive and unlimited authority than his poHMfed by any individual, 
not himfelf a fovereign, upon the furface of the globe. In this fituation he retained 
towards Mr. d’Oflun. the exterior of gratitude, towards the French nation at lead the 
language of attachment*. Yet of this nation he entertained a jealoufy, and antipathy 
which he demonftrated on more than one occafion. His defpotic nature was liable to 
irritation at the flighted contradiction. Ilis adminidration feemod to be the ark of the 
covenant with which no one could touch with impunity. Whofoever (hould prefume 
to reveal or pry into its fprings became at the inllant'a viper in his eyes, lie could 
fcarcelyever forgive Robinfon for publifliing his work on America. lie condantly re¬ 
tarded the transition of it, under pretext that he could not have it appear without a 

correction of certain errors with which it was replete, and which in a fupplement to the 
work, admirable in fome refpe&s according to his own allowance, he himfelf would 
refute by a datement of faCts. Before he had completed this work, perhaps before he 
had ever ferioufly thought of it, he died. As for the philofophical hijlory of Rayrtal , as 
often as it was mentioned to him, it put him in a rage. I myfelf have heard him break 
out into imprecations againd certain Frenchmen, who had taken advantage of an al¬ 
lowance granted them for a temporary refidence on. thecoadof Curnana, to introduce 
fome copies of that infernal work . 

Galvez difplayed the fame imperious and violent character in every branch of his 
vaft adminidration. That he was extremely diligent cannot be denied, nor that he had 
a rel'olute inclination to effect the reform of abufes, and oppreffive regulations. But 
among the mod enlightened Spaniards it is quedionable, whether during his adminidra¬ 
tion he effected molt good, or harm, for the Spanifh Indies. What however is cer¬ 
tain, he created in them, much againd his inclinations, a difpofition to independence. 
Too defirous of proving that an able minidcr might render them productive to the re¬ 
venue of the metropolis, to which for a long time they had been a burthen; by an cn- 
creafe of taxes, and a bad choice of collectors, he provoked an infurreftion in 1781, 
at SantaFi; and one fhortly after (till more ferious in Peru. The latter was not terminated 
but by having recourfc to bloody meafures^ and the condemnation of the intrepid chief 
of the rioting band Tapacanreros. And what indant did he choofe for irritating and 
opprefling the Spanifli colonies ? The very moment in which, for motives of no greater 
weight, the colonies of Great Britain rebelled againd and deferted her mother country. 

* Galvez, a man of real talent, and who knew better than M. de Bourgoing the charatter of the nation 
with which he had to deal, who from his minute attention to colonial affairs was competent to judge of the 
remedies for the diforders which exifted in the colonu s, previous to his adminiilration, and the proper time 
for application of them j M. Galvez, who wa 3 as well a mau of i'enfc and keen diferimination, and had a near 
acquaintance with that nation whofe character 13 more fhining than valuable, and truly, and not only probi- 
bly, better calculated for a flight acquaintance than a near tnfpeflion; this M. Galvez had a well founded 
averfion towards the French. This carp, which the Fiench trmbaflador threw when lean into the pond, with 
intention when fatted to ferve up at table, although thankful to his benefactor, became foou not only a fat 
but an old fiih; and the French found him continually too cunning to be taken by the nets they call for him; 
he was too little of a glutton to feizc the tempting baits with which they fought to hook lrim ; and too 
little fenfrtive to be tickled out of the water. 
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For the purpofe of eftablifliing and collecting the new taxes he had laid on the people, 
fix teen thoufand officers were employed, whole falaries and mifapplications abforbed 
all their receipts. Notwithfianding this, he boalted with unhluffiing front, that he had 
augmented the revenue of Spanilh America from five millions of piaftresto 18, the while 
towards the end of his adminiflration, government was obliged to fend remittances of 
money (filuados) to the Philippines, to Porto Rico, to Santo Domingo, to Louifiana 
and fonietimes even to the Ilavannah. 

On the other hand, it mult be granted, that he fuccefsfully laboured at enlivening 
commerce and agriculture of the Spanilh Indies; that La Trinidad, Louifiana, the Phi¬ 
lippines, and particularly Mexico, owe to him the dawn of their profperity. I lhall trace 
a rapid Iketch of what he has effefted for thefe colonies, or at lealt of the beneficial al¬ 
terations contemporary with his adminiltration. 


Chap. VIII .—Meafures adopted with regard to Louifiana.?-Of the ccffion of Santa Do¬ 
mingo to France.—Recent profperity of Trinidad —Treaty of Spain for the /apply of 
negroes. 

From the moment Louifiana was ceded by the French to Spain, the court of Madrid, 
which to fubjugate this colony had employed fuch vigorous meafures as could not fail 
to render its yoke odious, endeavoured to foften its fate by granting to the inhabitants 
fuch privileges as were calculated to infure their profperity. In 1768, it was enaCted, 
that merchandize going from Spain to Louifiana, and the productions received from 
that colony, ihould be exempt from all duties of exportation ; and that the produce of 
the colony Ihould pay a duty ef but four per cent, upon entering Spain. But as thofe 
in the greatefi: abundance, fuch as tobacco, indigo, cotton, and particularly furs, could 
not find a great fale in Spain, it was agreed that French veifels might load with them at 
New Orleans, but that they Ihould arrive there in ballaft. This reftri&ion wasfo fre¬ 
quently eluded, that the Spanilh government faw the necelfity of taking it oil', convinced 
that the furs, Ikins, &c. of Louifiana could b.ut be exchanged for goods manufactured 
in France. 

The regulation of 1778, in addition to the other privileges of Louifiana, exempted 

all furs from duty for the /pace of ten years. Afterwards in 1782, Penficola and Well 

Florida being added to the Spanilh poffelfions in the Gulph of Mexico, it was eftablilhed, 
that for ten years, reckoning from the conclufion of the peace, lliips Ihould be per¬ 
mitted to fail from French ports to Louifiana and Penficola. And bring back returns 
of all the productions of the two colonies, that the articles, as well exported as im¬ 
ported, Ihould pay a duty of no more than fix per cent.; that in cafe of necelfity the in¬ 
habitants Ihould be permitted to furnilh themlelves with provifions from the French 
American illands; and that the negroes, which they might procure from friendly colo¬ 
nies Ihould enter their ports duty free. The regulation exprefsly mentioned, that the 
foreign merchandize received at Louifiana Ihould be for its own confumption only. 
This reftriClion was in courfe evaded; for confidering the numerous expeditions made to 
New Orleans in confequence of the regulation, many fpeculators would have been ruin¬ 
ed, had their cargoes had no other market than that of Louifiana. 

This regulation of 178a foon made fome addition to it nceffary ; the people of Loui¬ 
fiana were to form no commercial connexions but with France. Iiad the French been 
able to furnilh them with all the articles they required, they would have deprived the 
contraband traders of any benefit from lraudulent commerce by way of Florida, and 

the 
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the north of the Miflifippi, and would have procured at an eafy rate the furs, braver 
ikins, and other productions of Louifiana. But as the inhabitants of this colony con- 
futned certain foreign merchandize not produced by France, fucli as Silefian linens. Fug- 
lifh chintzes, &c. in order to fecure the whole profit of this new arrangement to the 
French, it was neceffary to obtain from the French government an allowance for the free 
importation of thele articles, which might afterwards have been flipped from the ports 
of that kingdom immediately to Louifiana. The Spanifli minifter confided this nego- 
ciation to M. Maxent, father-in-law to general Galvez, a man whom that minilter had 
reafon in priding himfelf at being connected with, a man who in the American war dil- 
played great brilliancy of talent, who had paved the way for the prosperity of Louifiana 
by the mildnefs and wifdom of his adminiflration, and who afterwards, promoted to 
the viceroyalty of Mexico, was by a premature death fnatchcd from his country and a 
truly interefting family. The French government, fearful of injuring the :evenues of 
the country, declined the propofals of Mr. Maxent; and the court of Madrid was ob¬ 
liged to extend to other ports, fuch as Oftend, Amflerdam, Genoa, &c. a privilege 
which at fir ft had been referved for thofe of France. 

This circumftance however did not hinder the French from enjoying almoft the whole 
of the commerece of Louifiana, up to the period of the rupture between the two coun¬ 
tries. They even mantained two coinmifl'aries in the colony for the purpofe of fuperin- 
tending the irttereffs of their merchants. 

The ftate of Louifiana is not materially changed from what it was at the time of its 
ceffion to Spain. Its capital at that time contained 5 or 6000 inhabitants. In 1793 it 
did not contain more than 8000, exclufive of negroes, the number of whom through¬ 
out the colony amounted to about 25,000 : that of the whole of the colonifts might be 
reckoned about 20,000 : the majority of which are French. If the perfons employed 
by government both civil and military be excepted, who are Spanifli, few others of that 
nations are to be met with. The Americans have formed eftablifliments at Natchez, 
where they have introduced Englifli cultivation with fuccefs; and upon the right bank 
of the Miiliflipi are fotne Germans, who next to’ the Americans are the bell farmers 
in the colony. 

The extent of cultivated land in Louifiana is yet very confined ; tobacco and indigo 
are the only articles which have yet attained any high degree of profperity. No never- 
thelels before the war with France it had a handfotne portion of export trade, the 
amount may be computed at 8,400,000 leones (350,0001. jannually. But excepting a 
part which certain avaricious governors are faid to take in this trade, the reft is confined to 
foreign merchants, who only eftablifli themfelves at New Orleans for the purpofe of 
acquiring fortunes; and afterwards return to their native country : woeful circumftance, 
which depriving this colony of capital without which nothing can be undertaken, de¬ 
prives it of the means of dilplaying the advantages with which it has been favoured by 
nature. 

Thefe advantages are fo numerous and brilliant, that, when known, one is induced 
to pardon our forefathers for having been led aftray by the deceptive illufions of the Mil- 
fifippi fcheme. Let the rapid fketch here adduced ferve for framing a judgment of them. 

Louifiana is fituated in one of the fineft climates. It is watered through the whole 
of its length by a river, which adds to the natural fertility of the foil, and which at its 
mouth prefents an immenfe outlet for all the productions it nourifhes in its courfe. 

At the head of theft- is to be placed tcbacco, which is greatly fuperior to that of 
Maryland or Virginia. Of this article 3,ooo,ooolbs. are annually exported on account 
of the King of Spain; which, at 5d. per lb. amount to 61,250/. 
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The indigo of Louifiana is equally good with that of St. Domingo, and consequently 
much fuperior to that of Carolina. Before the war with France and Spain a great quan¬ 
tity was exported to France ; the amount of its annual produce was computed to be 
5QO,ooolbs.'weight, which at 5s. 6d. per lb. gives for its value 137,500/. 

Skins, for a long fpace of time, formed a principal article of trade from Louifiana. 
From 1765 to 1778 it was computed that the nature of the annual exportation 
amounted to 166,600; butthis commerce is diminilhed one half by the caui'e before 
noticed ; the merchants having no fooner enriched themfelves than they withdraw, car¬ 
rying away with them their capitals, which are abfolutcly neceflary in the fur and (kin 
trade. The lavages, with whom this trade is moft beneficially carried on, are the Mif- 
fourics, who bring the produce of their hunting to Saint Louis, a village the inhabitants 
of which conlill principally of Frenchmen, who are well beloved in the adjacent diltrid. 

If Louifiana had more markets to fend her productions to, Ihe might reap great be¬ 
nefit from the colledion of pitch , and tar, of an excellent quality; which may be ob¬ 
tained in large quantities, particularly between Mobile and New Orleans. 

It produces as well an immenfe quantity of timber for fhip building ;. The value of its 
exports of mads, fpars, planking, he. is computed at 35,000/. annually, befides a num¬ 
ber of finall vefl'els, and even of as high a burthen as 400 tons, which are built in the 
Miffifippi, and which are equally ftrong and Cheap. Its cedar is of the fineft quality ; 
green, white, and red oak are very abundant, and remarkable for the fize, height, and 
toughnefs of the wood ; their cyprefles make excellent mails, and to the Well; Indies 
they fhip prodigious quantities of fhingles, ftaves, and boards. They fhip annually for 
the Havannah 100,coo cafes of fugar; and employ near 500 faw mills, of two laws each, 
which work by the rife and fall of tide. 

Immenfe flocks, and herds, furniih them with a fuperfluity of meat, and already 
form a confiderable branch of trade, in the exportation of hides and tallow. Finally 
they could export, if they had a market, a number of horfes, vegetable wax, wool, hemp, 
and even filk. I fhall fay nothing of rice, peas, maize, he. of which but finall quan¬ 
tities are exported, which however-if added to the naval (tores may colleftively be va¬ 
lued at 17,00v./. Iterling. 

The French trade before the ceflion of Louifiana to France, employed fix vefllls, 
laden with indigo, (kins, and dollars for the metropolis, more than (ix;y fmall veffels 
between New Orleans, and San Domingo, and fome few to Martiaico and Guadaloupe, 
laden with wood, lice, pulfe, pitch, tar, tobacco, and particularly piaders, and which 
carried back all deferiptions of European goods, and negroes. 

It is at firlt fight an inexplicable phenomenon, withal! thefe advantages, that a colony 
lo highly favoured by nature, and for which Spain while it was in her power, by leflen- 
ing the duties lb much beneath what her other ftates were taxed at, and by other privi- 
liges granted, fo greatly addled, fhould have made fo little progrefs. It has now changed 
its mailer, and there remains to be fecn if in other hands, and with more attention to 
the advantages to be derived, its race to the goal of profperity be not as fleet as before 
it was tardy. .The Americans appear deftined to force Louifiana at length to fulfil the 
purpcfe of nature. Already fettled upon the great river Miffifippi, and upon the Mef- 
fouri and the Ohio, whofe tributary itreams increafe its lea of waters, they lolicited with 
threatening impatience a right of pafl'age to the ocean, which the regulating fyftem of 
the Spandh government refufed ; and which early or late they mult have forced; when 
Spain in 1795 at length conceded it to them. 

This meafure, which decided the fate of the weftern ftates of America, and fecured 
their fuccefs, mult naturally tend to augment amazingly the profperity of Louifiana. 

New 
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New Orleans mull become the depot for the goods which they have to export, as well as 
for thole which they may require, and confequently become a place of permanent attrac¬ 
tion to fpeculators; and the example of this fecundating activity cannot fail to enliven 
the whole colony. The EngHIh government was greatly plealed with the conceilion 
made by Spain. The Mifltfippi, obferved their orators, comes from the North Weft, the 
Ohio which falls into it from the North Eall. Both traverfe countries which are no 
where furpafl’ed in fertility, countries which produce abundance of wood fit for the 
conftruXion of mills, and houfes fuch as oak, fir, dm , and c uainut tree. This wood 
by defending the rivers to their mouth will arrive cheap at the Englilh illands. Theft; 
iflands moreover may receive by the fame channel as far as from Pittsburg in the fame 
latitude as New York, wheat, and iron, with which they could not be lupplied from 
New york itfelf, or Philadelphia, but at a much higher rate. In one word, the open¬ 
ing of the Mifiifippi induing fuflicient fliipments of grain for the confmoption of 
her iflands will difpenfe England from the necefiity of provifioning them, and greatly 
extend at the fame time the diffiifion of her manufactures. Should experience juftify 
the favourable conjectures of the Britifh miniftry, it may be faid, that the treaty by 
which the Prince of the Peace and Mr. Pinckney terminated a very knotty negociation in 
1795, after thirteen years difeuflion, will have poflelled the Angularity in diplomatic 
annals, of having been directed againft no one, and advantageous to all. 

Had Louifiana continued 1 ‘ubjeX to the Spanifli, in all human probability it would 
have reaped advantage from the happy change in its relations, and might by its con¬ 
nexions with France have been of more aXual benefit than if it formed a part of its 
colonies; we may at any rate be fatisfied with our having abided by the treaty of Bafle, 
and being content with the ceflion of the Spanifh part of St. Domingo. 

Spain, on her fide, in yielding it, made no painful facrifice : to her it was rather 
burthenfoine than beneficial. Jt is well known that within the century preceding 1784, 
it had been a net expence to her of 17 millions of piafters; and that latterly it colt her 
200,000 hard dollars annually. In auuming this futn, which I have efpecial reafons for 
deeming correX, it does not appear that I exceed the idea which enlightened people had 
entertained of its amount, fmcc M, Moreau de St. Mery in his valuable work on this 
jfland, rates it at i ,700,000 livres, or upwards of 300,000 dollars. Notwithstanding 
the Spanifli part of the ifland was doable the extent of ours, its population at the period 
adverted to did not amount to more than 100,000 fouls, of which fcarcely 3000 negroes 
followed agriculture; nor did the inhabitants even ten years later, according to St. Mery, 
furpafs 100,000 of free men, and 15,000 Haves. It pollefled fcarcely any other culti¬ 
vated lands than fuch as were tilled by our run-a-way negroes. This colony may on the 
eftahlifhment of power in the Weft India iflands become in our hands of more value 
than the whole of our Antilles. Hone of the valuable produXions of America are 
foreign to its foil. It is capable of yeilding as much tobacco anil fugar as Cuba; as 
much of coffee and cotton as our former part of St. Domingo was aceuftomcd to do; 
better cocoa even than that of the Caracas; bui all its produXions, ulth -ugh for the 
molt part indigenous, are i'mall in quantity at prefent in this colony, after having been 
formerly fo plentiful, that in cocoa alone St. Domingo furnilhod a fuftieicncy for the 
entire ce.nfumpti'ui of Spain. There are two diltriXs on this part of the ill uni well 
ada ; ted to the rearing of lhcep, many fuitable to horned cattle, its tc.rit >ry is well 
watered in every refpeX, and of an uneven furface. To conclude, four of its ports, 
San Domingo , Santana , Port de Plata , anil Mouto Chr'Jlo , are well adapted for the re¬ 
ception and exportation of its produce. 


From 
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From the foregoing (ketch it will be at once concluded that this new colony acquired 
by the treaty of Bade is fingularly favoured by nature, bur at the fame time all remains 
to be done; and confequentiy, the advantages which the French may reap from it, can 
be looked for only at a very didant period. 

This at the fame time is all that can be granted to thofe who blame the policy of our 
making this new acquifition, and among their number it cannot be difputed that there 
are foine who like M. Moreau <!e St. Mery reafon with much plaufibility and from in- 
controvertable fads. With them we are difpofed to agree that the French part of St. Do¬ 
mingo will gain by its incorporation with the Spanifh part, neither any conftderable 
means of defence, nor perhaps a greater fecurity for its navigation in time of war; but 
at the fame time, we cannot (hare their apprehenfions of feeing the means of fubftf- 
tence diminifli in confequence on the ancient French colony. From the evidence of a 
century pad, of what in this refped has taken place between the French colonifts and 
the Spaniards, it is evident, that the fupply of cattle afforded by the Spanifli part of the 
ifland to the other mud neceffarily be precarious as long as it is dependant upon foreign 
governors and adminidrators, with whom the rulers of the French could make no 
other than provincial and imperfed dipulations, for the obfervance of which no gua¬ 
rantee was afforded : whereas in the prefent date it will be podible to make permanent, 
and drid regulations, which will fecure our ancient colony againd this inconvenience. 

In vain do they who are of opinion that the acceptance ot this colony is impolitic, 
affume, in oppofition, that Africa mud be' depopulated to fupply it with the million of 
negroes neceffary to open the foil, a difficulty of no lefs magnitude would remain to be 
overcome in finding capital for fuch an immenfe undertaking; particularly after the 
horrible commotion which has occurred, and which will leave fo much to regenerate 
in the former French colony. To them may be anfwered, that the French government 
lie under no obligation to effed the amelioration of the whole colony at once; and that 
in fad the means to be employed are not of the defu iption that they appear to indicate; 
fincc from the folcmn abjuration of,the (lave trade which has been made in France, it 
is deprived of -the means of confecrating the Spanifli part of St. Domingo, to that 
fpecies of cultivation, which, apparently, cannot be undertaken without the affiflanceof 
negroes ; that there are other modes of rendering produdive a country, which by their 
own allowance prefents fo many refources, ami that in the interval of the government 
becoming occupied with its improvement on a more extenfive lcale, nothing oppofes 
its beginning to populate and clear it, by inviting to it the numerous French families 
who have been ruined by the revolution, and the numerous wanderers from every 
country to whom all places are alike, when their didrefs may find alleviation, or their 
fituation in life be varied for the better. Thefe new colonitts, attracted by the beauty 
of the climate, by the advantages which its incorporation with the French republic holds 
out to them, and by’the cheapneis with which they will be enabled to purchafe un¬ 
cleared lands, would thus pave the way for the prosperity of the country, fcarcely yet 
inhabited, without its becoming neceffary to de]>c,/>u/.<fc Jlfrica i or empty the national 
■exchequer. 

This momentous queftion of the policy of the acquifition of the former Spanifli part 
of S:. Domingo, has been treated by both Tides with that exaggeration which disfigures 
every thing by its attempt at embcllifliment, and predids confcquenccs which never 
happen. On one hand it is affirmed, that this acquifition will ruin the French colony; 
that the Spanifh inhabitants will leave their quarters; the meadows whereon they 
graxe the cattle, without which the French cannot fubfift, will be either abandoned or 
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appropriated to cultivation, and the colony will perilh for want in the midft of its plan¬ 
tations of fugar and coffee. Again, how can the forces of one fingle power proteX fo 
vail an extent of coalt ? What a robbery mult it not occafion the forces of the metro¬ 
polis, which fo much requires her power at home! What an unwife appropriation of 
that treafure which fhe herfelf is in fuch need of! 

On the other hand, thofe who are fond of einbellifhing the future, reckon upon St. 
Domingo attaining in ten years fuch a degree of profperity as is wholly unexampled ; 
encrealing the imports of France by 150 millions of livres, and affording a fupply for 
the neceflities of all the world. Patriots fo eafily alarmed, difmifs your foinbre fancies; 
vifionarics of optimilm, wake from your fairy dreams l Neither of your prognoltics 
bear feinblance of a likely feature. You have feen the deflined pairs, whole amiable 
qualities, whofe apparent fuitablenefs for each other, vvhofe mutual love excite fuch 
tender intercfl: their wedding day arrives, how ferious the ftate, how decifive of their 
future defliny ! You exclaim, “ on this inftant depends their bappinefs or thtir mifery ”. 
The fentencc is erroneous : they are deceived as well as thofe who tell them fo. They 
are about to pafs together thirty years of their lives without effecting either the one or 
the other. Thus will it be with St. Domingo, and with a ciowd of fimilar other 
cafes from which great wonders are expected, or great difafters apprehended. 

I now pafs on to other colonies which are indebted to the miniitcr Galvez for at lead 
the dawn of their regeneration. 

Trinidad had for a long time been one of the rnoft unprofitable of the Spanifli co¬ 
lonies. Its fituation at the entrance of the Gulph of Mexico, near the coalt of Terra 
Firma, the falubrity of its climate, the fertility of its foil, fcarce opened by the hufband- 
man, and the excellence of fome of its harbours, on the contrary, ought to make it a 
valuable poffeflion. Galvez, in order to give new life to this palfied member of the 

Spanifh monarchy, added in 1776 the ifland of Trinidad to the department of the 
company of Caracas. In 1778 it was included in the new regulation. The next year 
M. d’Avalos, intendant of the province of Caracas, confulted and encouraged by the 
minifler, took upon himfelf to people and fertilize Trinidad. A Frenchman, not let’s 
aXive than himfelf, feconded his intentions: this was M. de Saint Laurent, (fince 
known by the name of Routne) who after living fcveral years on an ifland of Granada, 
where he has acquired general efletrn. Went to fettle at Trinidad, lie war. previoufly 
acquainted with all the relources of the ifland, had connexions with mod of the Ca- 
ribbec iflands, and polleffed, in a fuperior degree, the talent of infpiring confidence 
and benevolence by his eafy manners, and his honell bluntnefs. M. d’Avalos deputed 
him to procure fettlers for the ifland of Trinidad. For effeXing this purpofe he pro- 
pofed a regulation, which M. d’Avalos publifhed the beginning of 1780, without wait¬ 
ing for the conlent of the court, and it produced a fpeedy effcX. In the month of June 
1782, there were a hundred and ieventy four families of I1CW colonilts, who had brought 
with them a thoufand and eighty-five flaves, and had begun nearly two hundred plan¬ 
tations of fugar, coffee, and cocoa. However the greatelt part of the emigi.uits, upon 
whom M. d’Avalos reckoned, waited until the court of Spain fliould make a formal 
avowal of the promifed privileges; and M. de St. Laurent came in 1783 to Europe to 
folicit it. He was not fatisfied with his reception by the jealous minifler, who wifhed 
every thing fhould proceed from himfelf, and could ill brook that any thing beneficial 
fliould take effeX at the mitigation of another. To juflify the promiics he had made 
to the emigrants, he demanded privileges which were found incompatible with the laws 
of the Indies; and the coyncil, the depolitory of thefc laws, oppofed the ancient in¬ 
flexibility of its principles, lie conceived himfelf to pofiefs a right to the acknowledge¬ 
ments 
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ments of Spain, and demanded them with that bluntnefs which fcorns to afk for ju!- 
tice in thofe accents employed in the folicitations for favours. In fhort the fate of Tri. 
nidad was decided without his occurrence *. 

In the month of November 1783, a royal mandate appeared which weakly feconcled 
the advances of the colony to profperity. It granted to the new colon ids, a part only 
of the privileges which St. Laurent had judged neceffary; it allowed them a free trade 
with the French in Europeas well as in the Caribbees, but ftipulated that the commerce 
fhould be carried on in Spanifh veffels. 

The importation of negroes, which the colony wanted, was permitted but with re- 
drictions, dipulating fimply that this ifland fliould ferve as a depofitory for all thofe 
which foreign nations fhould bring thither. Spain could not do without thefe to fur- 
nifh her colonies. At the expiration of the famous affiento , which the Englifh obtained 
at the peace of Utretcht, this charge was transferred to a company which had mad • 
Porto Rico the depofitory of all the negroes it bought. The contract of the company 
expiring in 1780, Spain determined on importing her own flaves. With this view 
government had acquired from Portugal, by the treaty of peace in 1778, two finall 
iflands near the coalt of Africa, called Annobon and Fernando del Po. But, befidcs 
their being badly fituated for the purpofe, Spain is in want of funds which arc elpe- 
cially neceffary for the negro trade; fhe Inis neither veffels properly built for the pur¬ 
pofe, nor the merchandize fuitable to barter for negroes, nor iailors accultoined to 
the traffic, nor furgeons who underfbnd how they fhould be treated; and until ffie 
thus becomes upon an equality with the nations ufed to this commerce, fhe will be 
obliged to have rccourfe to their affiftance. It is however only by degrees that fhe will 
be perfuaded of this truth. Thus, at firft fhe had recourfe to certain foreigners, who 
within a Hated time engaged to furnifh her with a limited number of negroes. Thefe 
partial meafures turning out inefficient at the beginning of 1789, fhe adapted the plan 
of allowing foreigners as well as Spaniards the liberty of importing negroes into the 
colonies of St. Domingo, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Caraccas. In the month of 
February 1791 fhe extended this permiflion to two years longer, and included Santa Fi 
in the allowance. Towards the clofe of the fame year appeared a proclamation fuller¬ 
ing natives as well as foreigners for fix years to go to purchafe negroes wherever they 
were to be met with- and difembark them in the colonics previoufly mentioned, as well as 
at Buenos Ayres; with this reftri&ion only on foreigners, that their veffels on their arrival 
on the Spanilh coafts fhould contain no other lading, not even excepting agricultural 
tools, the introdu&ion of which was exclufivelyreferved to Spaniards. For all the 
edicts iffued by the Spanifh government in modem times are continually (hackled with 
reflridtions and exceptions. On this occafion this was particularly experienced by the 
French. They were entirely excluded from the privilege which the proclamation 
granted to other foreigners; the motive was clear enough. Even the molt piou 
courts do not oppofe the molt revolting of all traffics, which is legitimatized in their 
eyes by the profperity and profit it brings to their country ; bur by the importation of 
French principles they conceived there was nothing to be acquired, and confequently 
placed every obflacle in its way. 

In the mean time we felt offended at the exception. Our traders folicitcd the revoca¬ 
tion of an exclufion which was injurious to them, and in the month of May 179a I ob- 

* This eftituable man found himftlf, as the reward of his talent^ and labours, abandoned to all the an- 
x'e ies car.fed by a derangem-nt of pioperty, when Mar dial <le Caflries, who had f. und an opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with hi', merit, recompens'd him for the injuftice and caprice of fortune, by nomi¬ 
nating him commiflitry at Tobago. 

tained 
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lained their wifh. It was at this inftant that Spain, acknowledging my char,idler, fecmed 
to be reconciled for a time with the revolution. The French adminiitration, 
however, at that period did not think it prudent to avail itfelf of the grant. It was of 
opinion, that for a trifling-pecuniary gain its own iflands would be deprived of their re¬ 
gular fupply from the proprietors of flavc fhips, finding it more advantageous to carry 
their negroes to the Spanifh colonies. It was wrong in its computation, for flaves are 
more dear in the French than in the Spanifli fettlements, and consequently would feeuro 
the former a preference. The Englifh were likely to be mod benefited by the edid ; 
their import of negroes amounted to from 40 to 45,000, and was confequently greater 
than their demand ; while the whole importation of the French did not exceed 25,000. 

Moreover, the war which Ihortly after took place between France and Spain made a 
nullity of the allowance conceded to the former, and the philofophy of our legiflators 
fhortly after annihilated the traffic in negroes. The government of Spain lias not imi¬ 
tated the generous example. Here, however, it is juft that I (hould obferve, that if this 
horrible pradice were tolerable in any part of the globe, it would be under the Spanifli 
dominion; and it is worthy of remark, that the nation which is charged with having ui'ed 
more cruelty than any other in the new world, is that which, with the Portuguese, main¬ 
tains towards its negroes the nioft mild and benevolent deportment; as if ftudious, by 
its prefent humane difpofition, to expiate, or at leaft make amends for the cruelties of 
their forefathers. But let us return to Trinidad. 

The court of Madrid at length followed a plan with refped to this ifland, bold in itfelf, 
but with which flie has reafon to be fatisfied. She granted to it a licence, fuch as perhaps 
cannot be exampled on the furface of the globe. Before the American war it was almoft 
a defert, in a perfeft ftate of nature. Spain threw open its ports to foreigners of every 
nation. She invited them to eftablifli themfelves there with their capitals and negroes, 
exempted from duties every thing exported by Spaniards, as well from the colony as from 
the oppofite coaft of Terra Firma, and laid but a very moderate duty on whatever was ex- 
•ported by foreigners to alien ports. She did more : (he entrufted the government of 
Trinidad to a perfon as well informed as he was beneficent, Don Joachim Chacon *. 

Hence hasarifen a profperity as brilliant as rapid. The foil of Trinidad is calculated 
to produce every fpecies of colonial production. Cocoa, indigo, cotton, and coffee have 
been fucceflively tried; but it has been found impoflible to preferve them from the 
creeping and winged infefts with which the colony abounds, and plantations of thefc 
deferiptions have been abandoned. But the cultivation of fugar is already in the moll 
flourilhing flate. I.efs than fifteen years ago there were fcarcely twenty fugar planta¬ 
tions, there are now more than three hundred-and fixty. From different iflands in the 
Weft Indies, particularly from the French, the difeontented have fled to Trinidad, tak¬ 
ing with them a[l their negroes. It will be no exaggeration to compute its colonifts at 
fixty thoufand at this moment; of which but few are Spaniards, many Americans, and 
many French, as well emigrants as patriots. There, under one of the fincil climates in 
the univerfe, on a virgin foil, which ufurioufly repays their labours, they forget their 

* Events, however, have proved, or at haft have left room for believing, that his courage was not equal 
to his intelligence It was he who prefided at the defence of Trinidad when the Englifti, with f>> little 
difficulty, made themfelves the matters of it in i^(,8. Shortly after, their governor of Vt. Vincent w>-ut 
to fee the aftu.il ftate of the new conqucft. and fatisfied hirafclf of its importance, not only with refpeft to 
its intrirf.c value, but more particularly from its geographical pofition. The report which lie made on his 
return to Loudon to the Bvitifh miniiby fixed its attention fo ttrongly, that it vva. ea!v to perteivc, even 
at that inftant, the fixed acquifitiou of litis valuable colony would be made one of the aiticles Jitn- qua non 
ot the future peace. 
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former feuds, and live in peace, protected by a wife government, which alike difpenfes 
to every one both happincfs and- protection. The new-comers received advances of 
agricultural implements, and even capital, the value of which was rigoroufly reclaimed 
at the expiration of three years. If they bring capitals, they buy fuch plantations already 
begun as arc on fale; or grants of lands not then fold are made them from the crown, 
the price of which is paid after their being brought into a Hate of production. The 
rights to which the coloniitsowed their profperity were, in 1796, prolonged fpr eighteen 
years ; in lefs time than that will Trinidad become as ilourilhing as any other colony of 
the new wolld./. 


Ciiap. IX.— What the Spanijh government has done for the Philippines and Mexico.— 

Working of the mines. 

LOUISIANA and Trinidad arc not the only colonies, the regeneration of which has 
been undertaken by modern Spain \ yet is there one at the extremity of Afia which 
feems to accufe the metropolis of taking too little interefl in feconding the bounties of 
nature. I fpeak of the Archipelago of the Philippine iflands, which, if the Marianas be 
included, comprize a pofieflion more oxtonfive than France, Spain, and Italy joined to¬ 
gether. Not only doos every requifite of life abound in them, they at the fame time 
produce abundance of fliip timber, woods proper for dyeing, feveral iron mines, and 
rivers navigable a long way up the country. Cotton, tobacco, indigo, and fugar thrive 
in that foil } fome gold is alfo found among the fand of certain rivers. The vegetable 
kingdom is rich beyond meafure. Sonnerat brought away from there in 1781 near fix 
thoufand plants before unknown in Europe. The number of fubje&s who acknowledge 
the Spanilh dominion is upwards of a million, without including the wild natives who 
live in the woods, and of which the enumeration would be almolt impoflible. 

Convinced of the impoflibility of eltablifhing a regular and well fupported commerce 
between them and the mother country, the Kings of Spain have confined their efforts 
to bellowing on them a communication, by the port of Acapulco, with the weftern coaft 
of Mexico. The famous Nao (Galleon) which every year makes the voyage from Ma¬ 
nilla to Acapulco, acrofs the South-Sea, is generally known. It was, for the moft part, 
by this route that Spain communicated with the Philippines ; a communication without 
profit for her European fubjefts, and of which the principal advantage was reaped by 
the Chinefe, the Armenians, and other nations who frequent the eaflern ocean. Even 
the revenue derived no advantage from it; for the moderate produce of the duties was 
not fufficient to defray the cxpences incurred in their collection. The civilized inha¬ 
bitants of the Philippines, without cultivation or induftry, had no other rcfource than 
in the coinmiflions to which their fituation was favourable. Like Spain in Europe, the 

* Such was the fituation of Trinidad when the Englilh took pofTtflion of it ; now that is ceded to them 
by the treaty of Amiens, they will not fail to make their harvtll of all the advantages which it holds forth. 
The principal one far them will be the pofleflion of a colony abutting upon the Spanilh coaft of Tctra Firma, 
and the being enabled to fupply it abundantly with the produce of their mamifuftories ; poflibly they may 
not negledl it in other points of view. Trinidad, to which nature has been prodigal of all deferiptions of 
wealth, contains much treafure worthy of the attention of the naturalift. It was with a view tothedifeovery 
thereof that our government, with the confent of the court of Madrid, and provided with a protection from 
Great Britain, difpatched the frigate La Belle Angclique in i "y% under the command of Captain ilaudin, 
for Trinidad, with fome of our learned men. Drilled in natural hiftory and botany. This objtft, of which 
circumftances have permitted no more than the outlines to be fketchcd, will no doubt be completed by the 
Britifh government, and leave fcience nothing to regret from the change of makers which this colony has 
undergone. 
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ifland of I.uconia, or Manilla, which is the-principal of the Philippines, was only a chan¬ 
nel through which the piallres of Mexico puffed to the Indian nations ; fo that, notwith- 
flanding the enormous l'ums of money which commerce has carried to thd'eiflands fuice, 
the time ol their conqueft, there remains in them but a very moderate quantity. 

'I heir defence was as much neglected as their interior profperity. It may be recol¬ 
lected with what cafe they were taken in the war before the lull by the fame General 
Draper who commanded at Minorca under General Murray, when that ifland was fur- 
rendered to the Duke de Crillon. # Spain has profited by the leflon. The prefont mo¬ 
narch has ordered the port of Cavite, at the bottom of which Manilla is fituafed, the 
capital of the illand of Luconia, and the relidence of the governor, to be fortified ; and 
in the American war this important place was in a fituation to brave the renewed attack 
of the fame en.-mies. 

In the mean time, the miniflcr of the Indies endeavoured to excite 'lie induftry 
of the inhabitants, who, notwithflanding their fupinenefs, from which the appear¬ 
ance of gain is alone calculated to awaken them, have the greatefl aptitude to ma- 
nufailures, agriculture, navigation, and the building of fhips. Already had cotton 
manufactories been eftablifiled at Manilla, and luccecded. Already had it been fre¬ 
quently in contemplation within the century to enliven the colony by means of a com¬ 
pany. 

In 1733, the miniflcr Patinpo propofed the cftablifhment of a company, which was to 
have a duration of twenty years, and to which privileges were to be granted which ap¬ 
peared incompatible with the laws of the Spanifh Indies. It was not, however, from the 
inflexible council of the Indies that the oppofition proceeded. The court of Madrid 
was obliged to yield to the representations of the maritime powers, who maintained tfiat 
this eflablifliment was contrary to exifiing treaties, which llipulated that Spain lhould 
not trade to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 

In 1767. Mufquiz, minilter of finance, in other refpe&s by no means of an 'enter- 
prizing fpirit, conceived a bolder project ftill, which was that of forming a company, 
compofed half of French and half ol Spanifh, io trade to the Philippines; a trade of 
which the French would have reaped the principal advantages, by amalgamating it with 
that of her Eaft India C ompany. The Duke de Choifeul, who was fond of the grand, 
who as well imagined that his afccndancy over the Marquis di Grimaldi would make 
every thing practicable, received the propolition with enthufiafin : nothing, however, 
refulted from the plan. 

It was renewed in 1783, but in a different fhape, and at the inflance of three different 
perlons. lhe one was M. d‘F.(!aing, who was defirous of repaying, by proofs of 
zeal towards Spain, the grandeefhip with which fhe had invcfled him. Shortly after, 

the I nnce of Naffau Sicgen, who, in his voyage round the world, had acquired fome 
grand ideas, propofed to enliven the Philippines by attracting colonifts from Europe, 
by opening one of the ports of thefe illands to the Chinefe, who require nothing better 
than an afyluin in this quarter, and by eflablifliing a fufficient force to check a Muhoin- 
medan nation of pirates, called Mcors , which infelt the fiiores of the Philippines, and 
which Spain was unable to deftroy, notwithflanding fhe confccrated annually so.yoco 
piallres towards carrying on a war againft them. He offered to prefide liimfclf n\ -r the 
eflablifhment; but his oiler was coolly received, and it fell to the lot oi'IU. C.ubsrras 
to fucceed, where fo many before him had failed. 

Galvez, whofe unealy jealouly had infenfibly become accultomed to the fight of a 
young Frenchman applying himfelf to the regeneration of his country, felt inclined to 
concert with him that of the Philippines. They took advantage of the tendency of the 
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Spaniards towards ufeful enterprizes, to caufe the project of a dircQ trade between Spain 
and the iflands to be adopted. * 

Circumftances were propitious. After divers fluctuations, credit and confidence 
feemed to be confolidated, and the Spaniards began to accuftom themfelves to rijk ad - 
ventures. Monied men became lefs fearful, gave at length an employment to their 
capitals, which miftruft and cuflom had prevented them from putting to ufe. The 
company of the Caraccas was on the point of being diflblved, and its lhare-holders receiv¬ 
ing - back their inveftments, were anxious for an opportunity of replacing*thent to advan¬ 
tage. This was therefore the fitteft time for the eltabfilhment of a new company, which, 
undertaken under the moft happy aufpic.es, might infpire confidence and a defire of gain. 
’1 lie plan was difeuffed and approved of, in July 1784, in a junto compofed of different 
members of adminiftration, and at which the minifter of the Indies prefided. It was 
propofed to form a capital of eight millions of hard dollars, divided into 32,000 Glares, 
each of 250 dollars, and to employ this capital in trading.from Spain to the Philippines. 
The advantages which Spain would have over the other European Hates, in carrying 
immediately from Mexico to thefe iflands the piaftfes, which other nations could not 
convey thither but by a prodigious circuit, were enumerated.. It was attempted to be 
proved that Spain, thus importing from their fource the merchandizes of India, fomuch 
fought after in Europe, would receive them upon better terms, might furnilh them to 
her colonies and European fubje&s, and at the fame time find a market for them in 
other nations. 

The plan approved of by the junto received the fanftion of the King, who as well as 
his family took an interest in it, and means were immediately fought for to carry it 
into execution. In it was placed, as we have formerly obferved, 21,000,000 of rials, 
arifing from the excefs of the value of the fhares in the bank; and that the ardour which 
feemed to be awakened might not be abated by delay, directors and other perfons were 
immediately named for the new eftablilhment, and the patent of its inftitution was pre¬ 
pared and publilhed. 

It Hated, that the veffels deHined td this commerce (hould fail from Cadiz, double 
Cape Horn, put into the ports on the coaH of Peru, and thence take piaHres fufficicnt 
to make their purchafes, crofs the South Sea to the Philippines, and bring their returns 
immediately to Cadiz, taking their courfe by the Cape of Good Hope. 

This precipitate zeal, which feemed to be a contrail to the fuppofed flownefs of the 
Spaniards, and which rather exhibits a mixture of French fpirit, was feconded by a cir- 
cumHance which happened very opportunely. The company of the Gremios , of which 
we have feveral times fpoken, this company, which fpeculates in every quarter, which ob¬ 
tains any favour, any privilege, and any commiifion it requires from adminiftration, but 
which of late is open to the charge of being more attentive to making the fortune of its 
agents, than to the fecurity of the funds with which it is entrufted ; the Gremios, I fay, 
had already fent fome Ihips to the Philippines ; and notwithftanding they had not fuc- 
ceeded, were preparing to make another experiment, when the plan of the new com¬ 
pany was under confideration. 

The Gremios were offered a partin the project, and had declined accepting the offer. 
.They haftened the departure of the veffel which was preparing for Manilla ; but the 
elements, more favourable to the views of the minifter than their intentions, foon obliged 
it to return to Cadiz, after having received confiderable damage. To have repaired 
and refitted it would have been expenftVe, and mull have required time. Government 
offered to purchafe the veffel and cargo, and the propofal was accepted. Thuswas the firft 
expedition undertaken by the Philippine company, at the very inftant of its eftablilhment. 
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* Like all new eftablifhments, this company [had fome enthufiaftic admirers, and 
fome bitter cenfors. Thcfe could not conceive how Spain, which had colonics much 
nearer to her, and which were deftitute of population and induftry, could think of 
improving fir ft her moft diftant pofi'tflions. It was a matter of furprife to them, that 
the management of trade which was to extend its branches to the moft diftant parts of 
Afia,{hould be entrufted to three directors, not one of which had ever doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope, and who had no other knowledge of the Eaft Indies than what might 
be looked upon as doubtful and incomplete. They thought it certain that Spain could 
never advantageoufly enter into competition with nations who were experienced in the 
traffic, and poflefled all the benefit of priority. They looked upon this enterprife as 
no other than an additional outlet for. thofe metal?, of which Spain is but a depofitary 
for an inftant. In India every ftation was already occupied ; every port, every compting- 
lioufe, every market was poflefted by one cr another power. Was then the Philippine 
Company to carry its fpeculations to China ? In that cafe, at the very outlet (he would 
have to contend with rivals tremendoufly formidable. And what, at any rate, could they 
draw from that country ? Tea ? It is hardly known in Spain ; and other countries 
poftefs the means of importing it themfelves, as well as of preventing any fupply through 
her bottoms. Porcelain ? This is a cumberfome article, and would find but little de¬ 
mand. Silks ? Would fhe diftrefs the manufactories eitabliflied at home ? Of thefe 
different conjectures the latter appeared to be the moft reafonable ; and, confequently,. 
the patent had fcarcely made its appearance before the filk-weavers,of Catalonia made 
the moft earneft reprefentations to government, and preflingly petitioned againft the 
xneafure. 

Nothing can be deduced from the bad fuccefs of the firft expedition. It was the 
confequcnce of a circumftance which will not again occur. Galvez, conftant in his 
plan of direCling arbitrarily whatever belonged in any fhape to the duties of his adminiftra- 
tion, in the interval of the arrival of the commiflfaries of the company at the Philippine 
lllands, gave the management' to the governor. A ftranger to commerce, the only ar¬ 
ticles which ft ruck him as proper to take from China* were tea, muffin, and other mer¬ 
chandize rejected by other nations; fo that as a confequent refult of this ignorance, the 
firft cargo remained at Cadiz not entirely fold even in 1792. 

The fuccceding expeditions were more fortunate. Of three veflels which failed toge¬ 
ther, one, it is true, met with damage, which it repaired at the Ifle of France ; the two 
others however happily returned to Cadiz at the end of 1787, where their cargoes were 
bought up with avidity, and fome articles of them fold at 50 per cent, above the value 
at which they were rated upon their firft arrival. Malevolence would not take this mo¬ 
mentary fuccefs for a prognoftic of its future welfare ; it attributed it to the novelty of 
the matter, and the fmall quantity of merchandize brought by the company ; and main¬ 
tained, not without fome probability on its fide, that if a tafte for thefe articles became 
eftabiifhed in Spain, they would be furnifhed at a cheaper rate by ftnugglers. 

It furprifes and excites one’s indignation when jealoufy and envy, finding fhelter in 
the breads of little minded men who accidentally fill eminent and command : ng ftations, 
facrifice the public good to the gratification of their inviduftis appetite. Larena, mu- 
licioufly difpofed towards the founder of the Philippine Company, entertained a fimilar 
averfion for the eftablifhment itfelf; and contraband trade, in confequence, rnet with 
an abettor in the perfon who fhould have been its moft inimical opponent. He allowed 
all merchants to import muffins on the fame terms as the Company. He impofed a 
duty of 23 per cent, on worked or printed India goods which were brought from Can- 
ton. This was giving thefe goods, which are vaftly inferior to the manufactures brought 

from 
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from the Coromandel coafl. by the othernations of Europe, a rivalfhip which could not 
fail to be highly detrimental. It is true, the importation of goods of a fimilar defcrip- 
tion from any European port was ftriclly prohibited in Spain, but at the fame time it is 
well known, that there is no .merchandize whatfbever but may be introduced into the 
country for a premium of 12 per cent. Such Spaniards therefore as might prefer In- 
dian rnuflins would have an advantage of 11 per cent, in purchafmg thofe which might 
be fmuggled. 

What chance of fuccefs with fuch oppofition to its meafures could there remain with 
the Company? Notwithflanding this, it Hill maintained its ground. In 1792 its ca¬ 
pital was yet entire, and its fhares, after having fallen to a difeount of 50 per cent., 
had again rifen to par. The directors had produced their ftatement of balance, and 
fatisfied the proprietors that, allowing the flock to be fold at a lofs, and computing for 
fevcral cafuakics, there yet would be a profit left. 

In 1795 the Company had made a profit of 22,000,000 of rials, £250,000 fteriing; 
and the three dividends which it has hitherto made in 1703, in 1795, and 1796, have 
been at 5 per cent. each. Government, in order to compcnl'atc for non arrivals, latterly 
granted it permiflion to introduce into Spain from European markets the value of 
9,coo,ooo of plain India rnuflins. It has hitherto employed in the trade fixteen veflels of 
from five hundred and thirty to eight hundred and eighty tons ; fourteen of which have 
returned to Cadiz, and three are at fea. Bcfides thefe the merchants, on account of 
the Company, have made feventeen expeditions, as well to the Caraccas, and Murucay* 
bo, as to Lima, all of which have arrived fafe; and in 1796 they had a very profitable 
year from the re-fale of the returns of American merchandize and cocoa. 

This apparent good fortune does not however prevent many impartial judges from 
auguring ill of the eftablifhment; and without participating jn the animofity of the 
enemies of its founder, may it not even now, as it was in 1784, be regarded as more 
"hurtful than beneficial, more brilliant than folid ? It will doubtlefs be obliged to aban¬ 
don the importation of tea, difficult to be difpofed of in the North, and more than ever 
fo in England; it has no market "In the middle of Europe, and can only find one in 
Spain by becoming a fubflhute for chocolate, and thus injuring fcveral colonies whofe 
profperity is of more confcquence to Spain than that of the new company. Would not 
the Tales of its filk be injurious to the national manufactures of that article, which are at 
prefent in a flourifhing Mate, but which require afliflance rather than diicouragement ? 
And as to its rnuflins, would it not be more advantageous to Spain to manufacture the 
raw cotton which {he ext rafts from her colonies, and thus employ her idle hands at 
home; than to tax herfelf by contributing to the nourifhment of diflant induftry, in 
order to fatisfy the expenfive caprice of her European fubjefts ? 

Spaniards, allies, open at length your eyes to your true intercfls. The flrufture of 
your profperity is at leaf! begun. The ground is cleared from the rubbifh with which 
it had been covered by two ages of ignorance and bad calculation: the plan is fkctched 
out; be careful of the foundation ; there will afterwards be time enough to attend to 
the embellifliment of the front. 

What government has dffefted for fome time back for the benefit of Mexico, is at 
lead traced after a better plan, and undifputed fuccefs has crowned its efforts. Galvez 
entertained a particular predilection in favour of this vaftand rich colony, the theatre of 

his aftivity, his talents, and fome of his extravagances. To him, in great meafure, is 
owing its flourifhing date, which not only has tended to benefit the metropolis in 
return, but has extended its influence to foreign nations alfo; fince the Mexicans, in- 
crcafing in wealth and population, have become proportionably anxious for the enjoy- 

j 1 meats 
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merits of the comforts and luxuries of the whole world, and thus fumilh a daily aug¬ 
menting market for the productions of European induflry. 

Galvez patronized the culture of wheat in this province ; and for twenty years part: 
its growth has been equal to its confumption ; and may in time become adequate to the 
demand of the whole of Spanilh America. 

Tobacco, which he introduced into two diflriCts adjoining the capital, has become in a 
few years the principal fource of the revenue which the metropolis draws from its co¬ 
lonies. 

The miners of Mexico efpecially are highly indebted to Galvez; and, as a pledge of 
gratitude, have fettled on him a confiderable annuity, reverfible to his defendants. For 
fome time the mercury of the mines of Guancavelica, at lirfl fo abundant, were no longer 
fufliciently productive for working the mines of Mexico. That of Almadin, the laft 
village of La Mancha, on the confines of the kingdom of Cordova, had almoft: fingly fup- 
plied them. Galvez, by improving its works, procured a much larger quantity from 
them. Before his miniftry it yielded no more than feven or eight thoufand hundred 
weight annually; he doubled its produce, and made an arrangement with the miners 
by which the hundred weight, which formerly ufed to pay 80 piaftres, was afforded 
them at forty-one. The confequence was a notable augmentation in the p oduce of 
their mines. In 1782 they already yielded 27,000,000 of piaftres, and would have af¬ 
forded 30,000,000, if there had been fufficient mercury, but at this period a defect 
in the conftruftion of the galleries of the mines of Almadin had occafioned an almoft 
total inundation, and fufpending the w'orking of it, the Spanifh government in 1784 
concluded a treaty with the Emperor of Germany for fix years, by which Spain was to 
be lurnidled with 6cco cwt. annually, from the mines of Idria in Auftrian Iftria, at 53 
piaftres per cwt. 

The miners have thus obtained the means of continuing their work, which has of late 
years been more productive than ever, happening very opportunely for aflifting Spain to 
bear the expences of her war with France. 

It is not eafy to determine with exactitude the quantity of gold and filver which is 
annually collected from the whole of the mines of Spanifh America # . Thefe metals are 
coined at Lima, Santa Fi, Carthagena, and particularly at Mexico ; but fome is exported 
in bars either legally or by contraband. It would feem however that the quantity might 
be calculated from a knowledge of the amount of the duties which are paid upon the 
whole of the American mines. But thefe duties have materially varied fmee the con- 
queft of the country, and are not alike in every part of Spanifh America. 

At firft, a fifth part was exacted from all the mines, except a few which were taxed 
as low as a tenth, and fome even a twentieth part. 

In 1552, Charles V. caufed an additional duty to be added of i-| per cent., as a pay¬ 
ment for the cafling and effaying, a duty known in Peru by the name of Cohos. 

At a later period the fifth part levied formerly, and which the greater part of Europe 
Hill imagines to be in force, was reduced to a tenth for Mexico and Peru; and for the 
viceroyalty of Santa Fi to a twentieth of the gold, the only metal which it has produced 
for a long time back, the duty of cohos ftill continued in each of thefe viceroyalties. 

In 1777 an alteration in the duties took place as far as regarded gold, which through¬ 
out all America was taxed at no more than 3 per cent. 

And, laftly, filver mines being found in 1790 at Santa Fi, they were affimiluted with 
thofe of Peru and .Mexico. 


* Compare this with the laft note of Chapter VII. 


The 
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The fum of duty paid therefore on filver is i if per cent, and on gold 3 per cent, 
only. From thefe duties, by knowing the amount of the King’s duties, one might bo 
enabled to afeertain. what is the amount of the productions of the mines to a nicety, but 
with the returns which are brought to Europe on account of the King, other duties paid 
in America are confounded; fuch as the cuftoms, the profit on the re-fale of certain 
objects, fuch as mercury, paper, &c. Hence it is clear, that the real annual produce 
can only be identified by thole initiated into the arcana of finance. 

In order, however, to form a near conjecture, the following data may be added to 
thofe which wc have previoully given. 

It is afeertained that, on an average of late years, Mexico alone has yielded from 20 
to 25 millions of piaftres; that, at Vera Cruz, one fourth part more of metals is em¬ 
barked than at all the other ports together, including Lima, at which port one half of 
the metals are {hipped, produced elfewherc than in Mexico. Taking therefore the 
produCl of the mines of this latter viceroyalty to be no more than 20 millions, the red 
of America will furnifli fifteen, of which feven and a half will be the portion afforded 
by Peru. • 

From this calculation it follows, that of late years the mines of Spanifh America will 
have yielded'annually 35,000,000 of dollars; an amount, the enormity of which would 
altnoft make me doubt of the exactitude of the data, notwithftanding the fource from 
which my information i§ derived. If however, as appears to be the cafe, the produce 
of the mines continue annually increafing, fhould we not have room to be alarmed at 
the mafs of circulation which it mud occafion in Europe, if there were not a trade to 
Afia and China to abforb the fuperfiuity ? 

This progrdfive increafe is without doubt profitable to the individuals to whom the 
mines belong, whofe revenue increafes with the produce. But is it equally beneficial 
to Spain confidered as a nation ? 

This weighty doubt full well deferves a quedion. 

Supported by the evidence of the lad century, many well informed Grangers would 
not hefitate in anfwering this queftion. They would fay, (and meet with mote than one 
good citizen beyond the Pyrenees of theif opinion,) that this exceflive multiplication 
of currency oppofes the a&ual difpofition of the Spaniards to manufactures ; that the 
price of every thing as well in Spain itfeif as in other countries mud keep pace with the 
increafe of coin; that if Spanifh indudrybe fo far exerted as to retain at home this aug¬ 
mentation of currency, at prefent employed in paying the balance of trade to foreigners, 
the confequence will fhortiy be that the enhancement of the price of labour will again 
put a flop to indulfry in the rnidd of its career, and caufe it to retrogradein an everlad- 
ing circle, whofe rounds it will never be able to exceed. 

Upon this principle one would advil'e the Spaniards thus : “ Far from attempting 
to extraft from your mines the whole of what they are capable of producing, rather let 
a part of them be clofed : redrict the exportation of your metals to the old continent to 
the quantity neceflary for replacing that diminution which infenfibly takes place, the con- 
fumption which luxury makes thereof for furniture, and what the covetous hoard up, 
either in Europe or in Afia. Follow the example of Portugal, which limits the digging 
of its diamond mines, in order not to I often their value ; and that of Holland, which 
burns the furplus of her lpices as foon as her abfolute demands are anfwered. In the 
filver of Mexico behold your diamonds, your fpices. If you treble the amount of their 

i nductions, your miners, whofe ftrength might be better employed, will undergo more 
abour, but make you none the richer. You will have as a confequence to pay a triple 
jprice for foreign manufactures which you cannot do without, 

7 t To 
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To the/c arguments, certainly fpccious, this is th- anfwer in Spain : “ For our parr, 
e f ee nothing alarming in this increafe of cunency : in the firlt place, the revenue is 
benefited by it; and, while all the other Hates of Europe are employed in augmenting 
their revenue, which in this enhancement they find the means of bearing up againft 
the expcnce of grand enterprises in peace as well as in war, by what fatality is it, that 
Spain alone fhould meet her ruin in what caulcs the profperity of other Hates ? 

“ We may lay the fame of our manufactories. Should they increafe in proportion 
with the augmentation of the revenue of our mines, our currency will at that rate be¬ 
come the more abundant by the addition of tliofe fums which we have heretofore been 
•>ay for foreign manufactures, as well as the futplusof Mexico and Peru. 

lee nothing to intimidate ; we wifh rntlmr to know which are 
ions. Are they not England and France ? and do they not pof- 
moft abundant currency ? Of what confequcn^c is it from 
k roduce of our mines and our induftry, our wealth will 
ands of great capitaliHs, who will embellUh our towns, 
ublic eflablifhments, of which, in critical cafes, the 
ance from at a lefs burthenfome expence than 
i period may arrive when our profperity, 
► decline} a period when our artifans and 
FfeCt as to render all recourfe to foreigners 
Hate of profperity, the produce of 
rollout any channel for its pafTage 
be looked upon as chi- 
The^xccflive price of 
ite of every prohibi- 
ufelefs 

■totoVhkm*. 


and our fid" 

Hate may borrow 
heretofore. We are.wil 
having attained its acme, 
manufacturers may become 
for fupply no longer ncceffary ; i 
our mines Hill continue to augmenF 
from us; affuredly in fuch a fituation, 
merical, would carry with it an unavoida 
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manual labour in Spain would invite foreign 
tion; the national manufactories would be at a 
hands by degrees would difappear for want of employ! 
anew to depopulation, idlenefs, and poverty. At prelent, 
the circumftances which would jurtify fuch an allumption, 
danger condemn either our manufactures, or our miners to 
aniils to draw from this double fource the means of our future^pr 

Whether this reafoning be juH or no, it has formed the bafe of the plan 
Spain for feveral years. She is perfuaded that her greateft fplendor is to be derived 
from the full activity of her manufactories, and the abundant productions of her mines. 

Experience hitherto appears to eflablilh the excellence of her plan, but is it well 
adapted to the pofition, manners, and political interefts of Spain ? Are there no other 
means of enlivening at once the metropolis and the colonies ? Repeatedly have fehemes 
been propofed which had this grand object in view. I (hall fay nothing of one for 
which neither Spain nor any other European power is yet ripe. I lhall not obferve that, 
following the dictates of wholcf'ome philolophy, the court of Madrid ought to proclaim 
the independence of its colonies, and take advantage of the enthufiafm which this act 
of generality would not fail of exciting to eflablilh between the two count! ics treaties 
of friendlhip and commerce, much more iblid in themfelves than the ties Itipulatcd in 
treaties formed upon filtered and intrigue. No, there were no fuch painful dibi ts at 
any time propofed to Spain. » 

About ten years ago a projcCt was propofed to the court of Madrid which would have 
entirely changed the face of the commercial world to the advantage of Spain. The pro¬ 
ject was not to cut through the ilthmus of Panama, as more than once had been in con¬ 
templation, but to open a communication between the gulph of Mexico and the South 
vol. v. 3 s Sea; 
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Sea; and thus at once refolve the problem of the mod eafy method of fho^ening the 
commercial correfpondence between Europe and the induftrious and fertile parts of 
Afia. 

BefiJes the old fcheme of joining the two feasby means of the >ivcr Cbagu, which is 
navigable as far as Cruzes within five leagues of Panama, there was a i'econd which Ihould 
effect this junction by a communication cut between the rivers Cbanialuzin and San Mi - 
gw/ in the gulph ol Honduras. Both the one and the other in the reign of Philip II. 
had been found impracticable. That which was propoled in the reign of Charles III! 
1 'eemed to have obviated every objection, and united every advantage. It confuted in 
profiting by the Rio Sun! Juan , which has its fourcc in the lake of Nicaragua, and 
empties itfelf into the gulph of Mexico. This lake is fepun.ted from the South Sea by 
an iflhmusno more than twelve thouland fathoms witle. Iis neighbourhood abounds in 
commodities of every defeription, and wood fit for (hip-building From the courfe of 
flowing rivers, the waters of the lake mull neo ffarily be either above or : n the level 
with both feas ; there confequently could be no foundation for the apprehenlion of any 
flood or violent eruption. 

The adoption of this plan would not only have rendered the lake of Nicaragua the 
center of the mod brilliant commerce in the univeyfe, but, at the lame time, of the 
Spanifh army and navy for the Eaft Indies, und ^e market for ail the valuable pro¬ 
ductions of both Americas. / 

This fine profpect did not dazzle the Spaj^fl^government. The authors of the pro¬ 
ject were French, and it began to be tire^p f cc ing futvigners, and particularly French¬ 
men, continually propofing grand e^ pr ii;. s . j u this inllance the inconveniences llruck 
them now more forcibly tl lari tl^?ad vantage s. It would f >r llveral years have attracted 
the attention of importunj l ^ , ^hi > f L . rvers the molt valuable, the central part of her 
American dominions.^iWhat facility would it not have afforded thefe unwelcome guefls 
to implant all alotj g^foia coaft, and from the bottom of the Vermillion lea to the (traits 
of ^ a E^EVr!fPft!iefe e ds of infurrettion,. which had been but too much encouraged already 
efpoufing the caufe of the free Americans ? What plenteous means of flocking 
all her colonies with contraband articles, and'particularly thofe who, more civilized and 
wealthy than the red, had a greater tafte for, and fuperior means to purchafe the luxu¬ 
ries of Europe ? On the other hand, if the execution of this project were ready to 
promote the fplendor and force of Spain in the New World; had Aie the right to flatter 
herfelf, that the other powers of Europe would tacitly fuller it to advance to its com¬ 
pletion ? And in this laft pofition would (he not have rather been working for danger¬ 
ous rivals than for herfelf? Could flic expeft to referve exclufively for herfelf the en¬ 
joyment of communication ? She had no longer the bulls of Alexander VI. to oppole 
to the navigating powers, or the cupidity of merchants. The paflagesmult confequently 
be kept open to -all power?. This would be therefore granting to all a tranfit at all 
times through the center of her pofleffions, and furnifh them with an opportunity of 
flopping and refiding there under various pretences. What advantages could compen- 
fate for the inconveniences of a fimilar fuper veyafice? The nations whom nature has 
condemned to fuch a pofition, fuch as the Turks with refpett to the Dardanelles, and 
the Bofghorus of'J brace, mull neceflarily fubinit to their fate; but furely it would be 
the very height of folly in a nation to create for itfelf fuch a pregnant fource of quarrels 
and danger. 

Such, without doubt, were the confiderations which prevented the court of Spain 
from countenancing the project of which I have given the outline. Doubtlefs it will, at 
fome future period, be carried into execution, but it will be by a neighbouring nation, 

by 
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by a new people who in the firfl effervefcence of liberty and commercial genius, will 
break through the mounds which prevent its courfe, as they have already forced their 
way by the mouth o/. a great river to the ocean, l’ollibly it will fall to your Jot, l'pecu- 
lativc inhabitants of Kentucky, to ferve firft the tea at your tables, and clothe iirlt your 
wives and daughters with the rich dreffes that you yourfelves will have brought from 
India without making the tour of South America or doubling the Cape of Good Hope. 
But Spaniards, who have txhaufled themfclves in grand enterprises, who are timidly cir- 
cumfpe£t and cautious as age; Spaniards could with difficulty embrace fo bold an un¬ 
dertaking, particularly with a council for her Indian affairs, which religioufly and obsti¬ 
nately maintains its ancient maxims,and a miniltcr at its head effentially jealous and ever 
ready to take umbrage. 

Spain has effected a great deal, in throwing off the yoke of many prejudices with 
which fhe was (hackled, and which kept her and her colonies in a Hate of mortal languor; 
in eftabliffiing manufactories, in making roads and beginning different canals, in having 
granted a fort of free trade to her Indies; in one word, in having produced a notable 
increafc of induftry, augmented the riches, and given a fpur to the activity of her popu¬ 
lation. This is Efficient to refute by faCts a part of the heavy blame witli which the reft 
of Europe has been accuftomcd to load the Spaniards, the appreciation of whole cha¬ 
racter (hall be the objects of the next chapters. 


Chap. X.— Character of the People in general.—Some traits in that of the Spaniards 
High Spirit. — Gravity. — Slownefs. — Idlenefs. — Superjlition. 

IT is not an eafy matter to delineate the character of a nation. Almoft all re- 
prefentations of this nature may be likened to thofe portraits which, from a mailer’s 
hand, and traced by a brilliant pencil, poffefs every other merit but that of an exaCl 
refemblance. It is not from funilar deferiptions that any idea of a modem people can 
can be formed. Since Europe has become civilized from one extremity to the other, 
its inhabitants ought rather to be claffed, according to their profeflions, than their 
country. Thus, although not all Engliflimen, all Frenchmen, or all Spaniards, re- 
l’emblc each other, yet among thefe three nations fuch as have received the fame edu¬ 
cation, lead nearly the lame kind of life. Thus all their lawyers affimilate in their at¬ 
tachment to forms and limitation, all their learned in pedantry, all their merchants in 
cupidity, all their failors in rudenels, and all their courtifans in fervility. 

In order to produce a nation, the moral and phyfical phyfiognomy of the individuals 
compofmg which ffiould be alike, it would be neceffiry that they ffiould all be under 
the influence of the fame climate, be fimilarly addifted to the fame occupations, and 
follow the fame worffiip. It would be requilite, if they were a poll(hod people, that 
they ffiould live under a firm government, and that the part which they might (hare in 
it, ffiould give to their ideas, their paffions, and even to the external expreflion of their 
frame, a certain uniform and confhnt (tamp. The union of all thelb qualities alone 
could juflity the picturing a nation by an individual indiferiminately fele&ed. A fmgio 
variation in either of the points noticed wilt be liifHcient to vary the phyfical and moral 
features ad inlinitum. Hence it were an eafy matter to pourtray the character of the 
ancient Scythians, of pallor.;i nations, of the favages of Canada, and of all barbarous 
races, whole religion is iimplc, who have but few laws, and maintain but little commu¬ 
nication with any other people. 


3 s a 
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Hence it is that the Greeks and Romans, in the happy periods of their republics,, 
almoft entirely devoted to the love of their Country, liberty and fame; inhabiting a 
confined (pace, where the influence of climate was everywhere nearly alike; and each 
taking a part more or Id's active in the government; might be generally deferibed by 
the fame lineament!. 

Iicnce that atming modern nations, the Englilh, Swifs and Dutch, would be nearer 
this uniformi'.y; the llrii iron, that imivcriul inquietude which fixes their attention upon 
government, uhde opuations a:e fubmitted to their infpeClion, from their infular fitua- 
tion which fits them generally for navigation and the fpeculations of maritime com- 
jiu i\v ; and from that nat’onal pride which is in fome meafure juflified by their domi¬ 
nion of the (la, but feebly coiadlcd anyw'here. The Swifs from their geographical po- 
fition, winch until lately rendered them paihve fpedators of the troubles of Europe. The 
Dutcii, who, in fpite of the flight differences which before thefe late commotions exilfed 
between the niude-s of government in ufe throughout their leven provinces, had all of 
them a point of union in their attachment to liberty', in the nature of their territory, 
in their fimalion on the banks of Teas raid canals, whence muft-neceffarily refult an uni¬ 
formity of occupations, tafte, and even of pafiions. 

But who can flatter liimfelf with the idea of giving a good portrait of the whole Ger¬ 
man, Italian, and French nations ? What a difference between the climates, pro¬ 
ductions, employments, laws and language of one province and thofe of another! 
Who would apply to an inhabitant of Weltphalia the defeription of a Saxon or an Auf- 
trian; that of a Neapolitan to a Venetian; or that of a Fleming to an inhabitant of 
Languedoc ? 

The Spaniards are in the fame fituation as thefe three nations. There are in the in¬ 
habitants of their chief provinces fuch (hiking differences of climate, manner, language, 
habits, character, and even exteiior form, that the portrait of a Galician would more 
referable a native of Auvergne than a Catalonian, and that of an Andalufian a Gafcon 
more than a Caftilian. If the Spaniards ever had charaCteriftic marks, applicable to all 
the inhabitants of their peninfula, it was when the Arabians, by eflablifhing tliem- 
felves in the nation, had (lamped it with a particular impreffion, and notwithftanding 
the different caufes which kept them feparate from it, communicated a part of their 
manners, their noble, grand, and even fometimes coloflal ideas ; their taffe for the arts 
and fcienccs, and every thing of which traces are dill found in the provinces where 
they moftly refided. Then it was that the high idea the Spaniards entertained of their 
nation, and w'hich was jultified by circumftances, appeared in their perfons; and gave 
th .m all a refemblance to the defeription of the prefent day, when reprefented grave, 
auftere, generous, and breathing nothing but war and adventures. It was, in fine, 
when in their general;affemblies, which they called Cortes , all took a part, more or 
lefs aftive, in the government; directing or watching its operations, .and feeling more 
ftrongly than at prefent, that patriotifm which aCts lo powerfully upon the opinions, 
affections, and manners, of thofe whom it animates. 

But thefe three caufes of uniformity in national character have almoft entirely dif- 
appeared, and left the Spaniards more fubjeCt to the influence of climate, and the laws 
' and productions of their different provinces; fo that to deferibe them in their prefent 
(fate, they .(hould be divided into Caftilians, Catalonians, Arragonefe, Navarrians, 
Andalufians, and Afturians, and to each ot thefe people (hould be afligned a particular 
portrait; a difficult and difagreeable talk,which could never be completed without almoft 
continually placing the exception by the fide of the rule > in which it would be fcarcely 

6 poflible 
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pofliblc to be exafl: without defcending to minutenefs, to be juft without being fevcre, 
or an tulogift \viihout appearing to flatter. 

However, this revolution has nqt been fo complete as not to leave many features, 
by which the whole Spanifh nation may ftill be known. A part of its manners have 
furvivcd the event by which they were changed. The influence of its climate has been 
modified,' but not deflroyed. In many refpeCts the provinces have the fame form of 
government. The court of an abfolute monarch is Rill the center of all their good 
wilhes and afie&ions. All the modem Spaniards profefs the fame religion. In lite¬ 
rature they preferve ftill the fame tafte, and copy the fame models. In fotne inflanccs 
they have retained a refemblance to their anceftors, and this is what I fliall endeavour 
to point out. 

At that period when Spain difeovered and conquered the New World, when not con¬ 
tented with reigning over a great part of Europe, file agitated and convulfed the other 
by her intrigues or military enterprizes; the Spaniards were intoxicated with that na¬ 
tional pride which appeared in the exterior of their perfons, in their geftures, language 
and writings. As there was then fome reafon for this, it gave them an air of grandeur 
which was pardoned by thofe whom it failed to infpire with refped. But by a concur¬ 
rence of unfortunate circumftances this fplendour is no more, and the affutning man¬ 
ners which it palliated have furvivcd its eclipfe. The Spaniard of the fixteenth century 
has dilappeared, but his malk remains. Hence that exterior of high fpirit and gravity 
by which lie is at prefent diftinguifhed, and which have frequently recalled to my recol¬ 
lection two lines of one of our poets on the lubjed of original fin, notwithftanding 
the confequcnces of which the fublime Ration man was intended to fill is ftill cafy to be 
known. 

C’eft da haut de fon trone un roi precipite, 

Qui garde lur fon ftont un trait de majeltc *. 

The modern Spaniard ftill preferves in his air and gefture the marks of his ancient 
greatnefs. Whether he fpealcs or writes, his exprefiions have an exaggerated turn 
which comes near to bombaft. lie has an exalted idea of his nation and of himfelf, 
and exprefles it without the lcaft difguife of art. His vanity does not fhew itfelf off 
with thofe pleafant exaggerations which provoke laughter rather than anger, and which 
charaderife the inhabitants of one of the provinces of France. When tie boafts it is 
gravely, with all the pomp of language. In a word, the Spaniard is a Gafcon who has 
f it on the bujhin. 

I am neverthelefs much difpofed to believe that the genius of the language may 
alfo be one reafon for this pompous ftyle. The Spaniards have not only adopted many 
words and expreftions from the Arabic, but their language is impregnated, as it were,, 
with the oriental fpirii which the Arabians naturalized in Spai flte . This is found in all 
the productions of Spanifh imagination, in works of piety, nrcomedies and novels.. 
It is, perhaps, one of the caufes of the flow progrefs of found philofophy, fince by 
every thing being carried beyond the truth, by the accumulation of images round the 
molt iiinple ideas, and by favouring whatever borders upon the wonderful, the fa actuary 
of truth is furrounded with illufion and rendered as it were inacceflible. 

But the loftinefs of the Spaniard, which would be noble were it more moderate, and that 
gravity which always awes, and fometimes repels, are compenfated by very eitiinabtc quali¬ 
ties, or are rather the fource of thofe qualities. Individual as well as national pride, elevates 
the mind and guards it againft meannefs ; andfuch is the effeCt of Spanifh haughtinefs.. 

* He Is a King precipitated from his throne, who ftill preferves on his brow fume features of majefty. 
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In Spain there are vices and crimes as well as in other countries; but in general they bear 
this national char aft cri (tic. It is obfervable in the mod obfeure clalfes, in dungeons, and 
even under rags and mifery. It batances, in a certain degree, the genius of the language, 
which is naturally diffufe, and in which the ear feems to be gratified by an accumu¬ 
lation of fonorous words, frequently miflaking multiplied expreffions for a fuper- 
abundance of ideas. Loftinefs is commonly laconic ; it difdains detail and loves enig¬ 
matical expreffions, becaufe they are concifc; leaving room for thought, and fometimes 
for conjefture. Hence is it that the fame Spaniards who, when their imagination is in 
the lead wanned, difplay all the luxury of their language, are pithy when their mind 
is calm. Of this I might give a hundred examples, but I fliall mention only two. I 
had occafion to fpeak to a Spaniard of the lowed clafs, and found him with a ferious 
countenance carolling a little child. 1 afkcd him if he were the father ? A Frenchman 
of the fame rank would have modedly anfwered. Yes, Sir; or, at lead, I believe fo; 
adding much more on the fubjeft than I might wifh to hear. The Cadilian, without 
didurbing himftlf, or even receiving my quedion with a fmile, anfwered me coldly : 
“ he \L\!s born in nr/ houjl\" and immediately turned the difeburfe to fome other lubj'ft. 
Another example of their Spartan fhortncls was afforded me by a French traveller. I le 
met on his entrance into Catiile with a fhepherd, who was driving a flock of flieep. 
Defirous of learning what gave its exquifite quality to the Spanifh wool. Frenchman- 
like, he loaded him with queflions, and afked in a breath —If his flock belonged to 
that didrift? what they lived upon? if he was travelling ? where he came from? 
whither he was going ? vthat period of the year he began his journey ? and when he re¬ 
turned ? The fhepherd, liftening patiently to his volume of quedions, anfwered him 
coolly: aqui nacen ; aqui paccn ; aqui mucrcn ; * and continued on his way. 

This gravity, which is proverbial, is yet very wide of what it is generally fuppofed to 
be ; in faft it excludes in the Spaniards what we call affability. They do not anticipate, 
but wait for you. But this audore covering frequently conceals a good and benevolent 
mind, which the lead examination may didinguifh. Strangers to the unmeaning hy- 
pocrify of French polilenefs, the Spaniards are (paring of profeflions. Their fmile of 
benevolence is not merely a eourtefy, for their heart in common opens with their 
features. How oimn have I been repulful by the exterior of a Spaniard, remaining a 
long time without being able to conquer my repugnance, which was all that was ne- 
cetfary, to find in him, not anafiefted, but a real complaifance ; not that obliging man¬ 
ner which proniiils, but that which grants ! The Spaniards are, perhaps, in want of 
that urbanity, which is the refult of what we call a refined education, but which too 
frequently ferves as a covering to falfehood an ! difdain. They fupply this by that un- 
affefted franknefs and good nature, which announces and infpires confidence. 

The great among lihem have no dignity, if by that word be meant a circemlpeelioii 
that fears to provoke familiarity, and which looks Ids for affection than relpeft ; tliey 
make no mortifying diflinclinn of clafles, nor di.iiain to form conneftious among thole 
beneath them in rank. They have no longer among them a Duke of Alba, a Don 
Louis de Ilaro, and a Peneranda, whofe charafters, Jifplayed in the face of Europe, 
have undoubtedly contributed to propagate the idea (till entertained of the imperious 
haughtinefs of theSpanilh nobility of the fird rank, at lead it is no longer or the descrip¬ 
tion it was then. If fome have dill preferved the traces of it, in them it is Ids haughti¬ 
nefs than coolnels, timidity, and einbarraffment. 


* ** Here they were born, hcic they feed, 

reply of fame beauty. 
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Not but there are grandees among them, and others, who, without poffeffing that rank, 
deem themfelves defeended from an equally illuftrious origin; who entertain a lofty 
opinion of their race, and mamfeft it upon certain occafions, particularly when in pre- 
fence of thofc who pretend to place themfelves on a footing with them. The pride of 
tutoicmcnt , of which we have fpoken before, is an evident proof of this, which con- 
ftontly exifis; but this loftinefs difappears among them when addrefied by their inferiors 
who folicit favours: and is entirely loft at court. Here their dignity frequently ftoops, 
even to meannefs. Defpotifm, notwithftanding the cloathing of benignity in which for 
this century paft it has been uniformly clad, feems to overpower it by its weight and 
make it almoft contemptible. Stationed in its prefence, the nobles meet with nothing 
but tirefomenefs, and abafement, and have not fpirit enough to feek by a removal for 
amufement and independence. Much more truly may it be laid of them as was formerly 
of the nobles of France — “ They might, if they would, be little fovereigns on their 
own eftates, they prefer being lacqueys at court.” Exceptions to this rule are very 
rare and are confcquently noticed. There are however fome who prove that they feel, 
if not the dignity of their being, at leaft that of their race. I have noticed fome who 
of their own accord banilh themfelves for fome time from court, and prefer the ap¬ 
pearance f being in difgrace to the lhame of a mean condefcenfion ; and others bold 
enough to make ufe of fomewhat lharp repartees. One of thefe who was moll inti¬ 
mate with the reigning fovereign, when he was but Prince of Afturias, is remarkably 
fliort of (latue. The prince was continually joking with him about i\ One day, tired 
of having himfelf continually called little he replied with great coolnefs, and was heard 
without anger— Signor, enmi cafa me Hainan grande. Sire, at home they call me great. 

The wives of the grandees feem to have prelerved more of the ftifl'ncfs that is attri¬ 
buted to the nobility of Spain than any others. It is impolliblc for mortals to be more 
cold, more grave, or more inlipid, than the greater part of thefe noble ladies; there 
are, however, five or fix who do not participate in thefe attributes ; I lhall not mention 
their names, as 1 fliould be unwilling to low dilfention among th dc beauties, whofe 
charms are the molt plealing ornament of the court.* 

In other rcfpe&s, this gravity l'erves but as a veil in porfons of every dafs to cheer- 
fulnels, which needs but to be excited. To prove this, I {hall not have recourfc to the 
Spanilh theatres, where buftboneries are fo well received ; this would rather be an ar¬ 
gument againft my affertion, becaul’e it has been remarked, that theatrical repr. feat at ions, 
in nations famous for their gaiety, are more ferious than thofe of a diderent com- 
plexion; as il the mind were molt delighted with thofe emotions molt oppolite to its 
habitual Hate. 

But in order to judge, whether or not the Spaniards have the vivacity I attribute 
to them, take them in their colonies, where they are at their cafe; their repalts, even 
bjfore the vapours of the lood and wine have aded on the braift ; their converfations 
then abound in fprightlinefs, pleafuntry, and equivoque; all either the legitimate or ille¬ 
gitimate offspring of vivacity; and afterwards determine whether they be not more 
open, and humour better fupported than in French focleties. Undoubtedly lie will 
fay, that this vivacity is too noify, and not courteous. But foul befal that delicacy 
which encourages tirefome infipidity. l.et this cheerfulnefs, however, be or noi be 
condemned by the^caprice of lalhion, it does not the lefs exift becaule om prcju,l : ces 
are different. 

Similar obfervations may be made on other defeds with which the Spaniard:: are re- 
preached. If I have not quite abfolved them from the charge of idlencls, I afiert again 
thill it is the confiquencc yf tranlicnt circumltances which will difaupeur with them/ in 
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fed, when we witnefs the activity which appears upon the coaft of Catalonia, through¬ 
out the whole kingdom of Valencia, in the mountains of Bifcay, and every where in 
fliort, where induftry is encouraged, and commodities have an eafy and certain Idle; 
when, on the other hand, we obftrve the laborious life of the muleteers and caleflieros, 
who courageoufly lead their mules and drive their carriages through the mod dangerous 
roads; the hulbandmen, who, in the plains of La Mancha and Andaluiia, become* 
hardy by their labours in the field, and which labour, the nature of thp foil,'the dillance 
of their dwelling, and the heat of the molt burning climate in Europe, render far more 
painful than in other countries; when we confider the number of Galicians and A du¬ 
rians who, like our Auvergnacs and Limoufins, feck far off from home their flow and 
painful means of fubfiflence ; in fhort, when we perceive that the idlenels with which 
the Spaniards are reproached, is principally limited to the boundaries of the two Caftiles, 
that is, to thofe parts of Spain which are the molt unprovided with roads, canals, and 
navigable rivers, and molt diflant from the fea ; it is but juft to conclude, that this 
vice is not an indelible (lain, nor a general characterise of the Spanifh nation. 

They have another defed which borders clofely upon idlencfs ; this is flownefs; and 
from this it would be more difficult to exculpate the Spaniards. It mud, candidly fpeak- 
ing, be allowed, that knowledge penetrates but very gradually in Spain. In political 
mealures, war, and all the operations of the government, nay, even in the common 
occurrences of life, when other nations ad, they dill deliberate. Midrullful and cir- 
cumfped, they fail in a* many affairs from flownefs, as others from precipitation. This 
is the more extraordinary, as their lively imagination feems of a nature to be irritated 
by delay. But in nations, as in individuals, there is no fingle quality which is not fre¬ 
quently modified by a contrary one, and in the druggie, the triumph is ever on the fide 
to which the mind ismoft forcibly difpofed by the circumdanceof the moment. Ihus 
the Spaniard, naturally cool and deliberate when nothing extraordinary aduates him, is 
inflamed to enthufiafm, if his pride, refentment, or any of the paflions w'hich compofe 
his charader, be awakened, whether by iufult or oppofnion. And his nation, appa¬ 
rently the mod grave, phlegmatic and flow in Europe, fometimes becomes one of the 
mod violent when incidents dedroy its habitual calm and leave it to the empire of the 
imagination. The mod dangerous animals are not thofe which are mod prone to agita¬ 
tion. The afped of the lion is grave as his pace ; his motions are not without an ob- 
jed ; his roarings not in vain. Let his quiet be unmoleded, he cherifhcs Jilence and 
peace; but let him be provoked, you fee his mane ered ; his eye balls glow with fire; 
you hear his hollow roar; and ackuowlege the lord of the fored. 

I do not mean by this parody to infinuate that Spain is the lion of Europe, which, 
however, was the cafe in former times. 1 fimpiy mean to maintain, that in her is evidcnc- 
e 1 more plainly than in any other nation, that qualities apparently irreconcileable may be 
united in the lame charader: iuch as violence and tardinefs, cool gravity and extreme 
irafeibility. 1 his mixture is vifible in two of his principal affedioris, his courage and 
devotion. .With an appearance of equal calmnefs in each, the one in the charader of 
the Spaniard fwells into fury, the other into fanaticifin. Not in me will thofe excdlts 
fo frequently ridiculous, and at times atrocious, into which he is lead by his wrong con¬ 
ceived attachment to religion, not in me will they meet an advocate.; nor at the lame 
time will I in any way attempt to leffen the pretenfions to edocin which are the natural 
right of his undifputed corn-age. 

On the contrary I will allow tha% with the exception of a few Spaniards of the pre- 
fent day, the nation is religioufly credulous and attached to the mummery of the church, 
in one word that it is judly accufed of fuperfiition. It may even be faid, and the ob- 
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fervation be taken in its full fenfe, that this disfigured baftard filler of religion has 
continued almoft uninterruptedly either in poffeflioH of the throne, or hovering round 
the court. She reigned conftantly in conjun&ion with the weak and fickiy Charles II. 
She was a copartner with Philip V., a good and virtuous monarch but deftitufe of 
energy, pious and fincere but ever in the extreme. And notwithftanding the taftc for 
fplendor and pleafure, which 1 charaderized Ferdinand Vf. Ihe Hill was his colleague-. 
Lefs rigid tovVards thefe three fovereigns and their fuccelfor than to the greater part of 
their fubjeds, (be yet fheltered them from all pravity of manners; and fo much lb 
that the rare phenomenon was prefented to the world of a fuccellion of feveral kings 
who never fought for enjoyment in the arms of a miftrds. 

As to Charles ILL, fimple in his juanners, exemplarily regular in his private life, 
fcrupuloufly juft even in matters of policy, to the day of his death, as well in words as 
in deeds, he always paid his tribute to fuperflition. 

It particularly belonged to the founder of the order of St. Januarius , whofe motto is 
in /anguine fccdus, to place implicit credence in the . liquefaction of the blood of that 
Neapolitan faint. An occafion once offered of his manifefting the blind belief which 
he had of this prodigy. I have heard him relate that while he reigned at Naples the 
miracle was all at once at a ftand. The holy phial was fhook in vain. Long was the 
eaufe of it fought for, at laft it was found. It mult he obferved that the phial is kept 
within the ftirine of the faint, but on one fide, and feparated by a partition from his 
tomb. A tradition exifted at Naples that in order to eaufe the blood to preferve itt 
liquid ftate, not the fmalleft communication muft exift between the body of St. Januarius 
and his miraculous blood. Now upon examining the tomb minutely, a chink was 
found in the partition which feparated the tomb from the phial. The damaged divi- 
fion was hereupon quickly repaired, and immediately the blood became as liquid as be¬ 
fore— Let who willexplain this wonder. One cannot how.ever refufe it credit, for, as 
I.afontaine obferves “ Kings never tell a lie,” and of Charles III. perhaps more than 
any other might this be truly faid. 

This piince took delight in relating, perhaps a ftill more ftrange event. The reader 
may poflibly recoiled* the danger which he ran in 1744, when an Auftrian army, com¬ 
manded by I.obkowitz, proceeded to Naples, with a view of dethroning Don Carlos 
(himfelf,) and the good fortune he had of efcaping at the battle of Velletri. The fuc- 
cefs of the day, according to the prince, was otfing to a battery of cannon, fortunately 
placed at the end of a ftreet, through which the Auftrians were,to proceed to feizchim. 
The battery played upon them fo eflicacioufly, that they were obliged to retire, and 
take another road, lofing not only their prey, but the victory as well. At the clofc 
of the battle, His Majefty made enquiry, what^ faithful and well-informed fubjed he 
had to thank for the difpofitlon of thefe proteding cannon. He was fought for with 
avidity throughout the army, and a great reward was promifed him. Nobody ap¬ 
peared. Hence Don Carlos, and thofe who were with him, douBted not an inftant 
that the Almighty himfelf had placed the battery there; and this belief Charles III. carl 
fried with him to the tomb. 

His faith, in the immaculate conception, was confecrated by an order which he in- 
ftituted, to which he gave that title. He left bis virtues to his fucceffor for an inheri¬ 
tance, without forgetting among the number* that firft of theological virtues, which 
feems to be one of the ncceffary attributes of thofe monarchs, called for diftin'dion's 
fake moji catholic. . 

It will readily be conceived, that Kings fo pious as thefe muft neceffarily be fur-' 
rounded by fervants, and have at the fame time a number of fubjeds, animated with 
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the fame zeal for religion, and whatever relates thereto; and fo far juflice niufl be 
done the Spanilh nobility, the minifters, and generals, to fay that, in this refpect, for by 
much the greater part, they ft rive to conform with their auguft model. There are few 
among the great but what poffefs relics among their jewels j or who ever fail to attend 
at mattins to chaunt their anthem to the virgin. 

Of Galvez, (whom no one can charge with poflelfing a weak mind,) I have heard 
it related, that he was a witnefs to the following fad. Being once-at Seville, he had 
the felicity to behold the body of St. Ferdinand. The air of ferenity which was fpread 
over his features fo forcibly infpired devotion, that none could withftand its influence. 
An Englilhman, who was among the fpettators, and who previoufly had been ac- 
" cuftomed to fpeak in the lighted manner of the ceremonials of the Roman catholic faith, 
wasfo much affeCted by the venerable afped of the'faint, that heburft into tears in the 
midft of the church, immediately became converted, and was afterwards among the 
moft devout.—The fame minifter once alfo related before me, that when he was at 
Mexico, he faw the corpfe of the firft bifhop of Guadalaxara, who died in fanElitutis odore. 
His body was preferved from corruption ; dreft in his epifcopal robes, he feemed to be 
wrapt in peaceful (lumber. At that time his beatification was in courfe of dif- 
cuflion; and certainly “ there was,” faid he, “ ample reafon for it. His whole life had 
been a tiffue of miracles. Do but judge. Before he was called to the bilhoprick, 
he was councillor of audience at Guadalaxara. A criminal procefs was inflituted be¬ 
fore this tribunal. The accufed was judged worthy of death, and by every voice, 
even by that of the future bilhop, the culprit was fentenced to die. But when the 
condemnation was prefented to the judges, the holy man pertinacioully refufed to 
fign it. It was infifted that he fhould. At length, urged fo ftrongly, he obferved,— 
“ bilhops may not fign a fentence of death.” “ But you are not a bilhop,” they re¬ 
plied—“ I feel that I am,” faid he.—At firftitwas thought his brain was deranged. They 
were undeceived when fome months afterwards they learned, that on the very day of 
his refilling his fignature, the Pope had made him Bilhop of Guadalaxara.” 

Are more general evidences necefiary of the propenfity of the Spaniards to fuperffi- 
tious credulity ? It may be recollected that in .1780 the Spanilh navy experienced a vio¬ 
lent check in the roads of Cadiz. One of their fquadrons was furprized by Rodney, and 
defeated in fpite of the bravery of Langara. Four of his lhips wipre taken by the Eng- 
lilh, called the Pbanix , the Diligent , the Princefs , and the San Domingo. All thofe which 
efcaped bore the names of different faints. The people did not fail to take notice of 
this, and as by a lingular accident the San Domingo blew up at the inftant of its being 
moored, they/aid that its patron chofe rather to fee her perilh than pafs into the hands 
of infidels. 

I however wilh it to be underflood that I by no means imagine thefe remarks were 
made by the officers of this fquadron. They do not all of them referable Admiral 
Barcelo, who frotA a fitriple lighterman attained the higheft ftations in the navy, and 
who was ufed to fay that for his part bravery was no virtue in him becaufe he was in¬ 
vulnerable ; and (hewing his fcapulary would obferve ferioufly, that he had feen many 
a bullet while coming direft towards him turn on one fide as it approached this talis¬ 
man. There are it cannot be denied among all the different dalles of the Spanilh na¬ 
tion, people who are credulous in this way to the moft ridiculous excefs. But what 
nation ancient or modern is therewith whom the fame reproach will not lay ? The Greeks ? 
The Romans ? Their hiftoriqps,'Plutarch, Livy, Tacitus, that eminent philofopher So¬ 
crates, have they not all of them paid this tribute to human weaknefs ? And was the 
mind of Pafcal, among the moft mafculine that can be cited, entirely free from it ? 
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As for Racine, has he not given credit to, and related forae of the miracles which hap¬ 
pened at Port Royal ? It is true, the Spaniards at the prefent epoch are more fuperfti- 
tious than the reft of Europe; although among them there are many, who, in confe- 
quence of their different education by travelling, and by making ufe of their reafon, 
are far from (haring in the obloquy ; nay, e' en among the clergy I have met with num- 
bers, who poflefs very clear and juft ideas of true religion. 

But in thofe dalles in which education is neglected, (and fuch are numerous,) the 
members of which have little external communication, and few means of acquiring real 
knowledge, fuperftition and fanaticifm are carried to a far greater height than even in 
Flanders or Bavaria; for religion every where taking its dye from the character of indi¬ 
viduals, mud neceflarily have ardent followers, in a nation remarkable for a lively ima¬ 
gination, and violent paffions. 

This mixture of ftrength and weaknefs produces even at prefent effects diftreff- 
ingly whimftcal. At Madrid there is a church, in which, during paflionweek, tne mod 
fervent among the orthodox afl'emble in an obfeure cell. On their entrance, long cords 
are diftributed to each. They (trip themfelves naked to the haunches; and at a con¬ 
certed fignal they flog each other with fufficient violence to draw forth dreams of blood. 
The filence obferved during this barbarous ceremony is only interrupted by fighs of re¬ 
pentance, mingled with expreflions of pain. The greater part thus make a truce with 
their licentious living. Unhappy wretches! they have none for witnefs to their volun¬ 
tary martyrdom, but God and their confcience, and the next day they lye both to one 
and the other. They have refolution fufficient to punifh themfelves, they have not 
enough to reform their life; fo that all this cruel fuperftition is labor fpent in vain. 

The capital, in courfe, does not enjoy this privilege exclufively. In fome provinces the 
fun fhines on thefe feenes. A man of great credibility aflures me, that he was once prefent 
in a town of Eftremadura, at the following event. He had acquaintance in this place with 
a young lady of the mildeft manners, of an amiable and lively difpofition, a perfon adorned 
with all the charms of her age and her fex. He h$d gone to fee her on a good Friday, 
and found her with a fmiling countenance, dreflfed entirely in white. Heafked her the 
caufe of this extraordinary apparel, on a day fet apart for mourning and penitence. You 
fhall fee, was her reply. It was at the very' inftant that the difeiplinarians were to pafs by 
the quarter where he flood. She feemed to wait for them with impatience; at length they 
drew nigh. She advances to the window which was on the ground floor, and open. 
The penitents halt and begin their exercife. In an inftant, her fnowy robe is covered 
with the blood that fpouts from their mangled fhoulders. She feemed to be delighted 
at the fight of her robe, befprinkled with this rofy fhower, and the motive of her white 
drefs explained itfclf at once. I will fuppofe, for an inftant, that gallantry had its part in 
this mimickry of penitence; that the lover of the young lady was among the number of 
the flagellifis. Yet, does the feene therefore appear lefs whimfically barbarous? 

Thefe are fome frmples of Spanifh devotion; but it is not in every part of the king¬ 
dom, that it is carried to fuch an extreme of folly,. The enlightened, among the 
Spaniards, whofenu tnber daily encreafes, are hurt at feeing it fo deeply rooted. 
Within thefe laft years, under the reign of the pious Charles III. fome falutary reforms 
have been attempted with fuceefs. 

Even in Madrid, a great number of thofe proceflions have been furpreffed, called 
rofarios , which almoft at all hours of the day were palling through the ftreets to fome 
church or other, the members of them chaunting unintelligible canticles; ceremonies 
certainly ufelefs in the eyes of true religion, and which were without other confcquence 
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than that, of wearying paflengers, drawing journeymen fromtheir occupation, and pio- 
theis from their domellic affairs. 

The government refills all attempts at encroachment on the part of the Holy See. 

. The property of the clergy is no longer looked upon as inviolable. 

The mifeondud of the monks and inferior clergy meets with condemnation, and fe- 
vere mealurcs are adopted for reprefling it. 

It begins to be felt, that a diminution of the prodigious number of convcnts is necef- 
fary to the regeneration of Spain. 

Such are the fteps taken by reafon in Spain for purifying religion. 

On the oppofite fide, (for I Hand pledged to declare all,) the mod inviolable refped 
is fhevvn to the meanefl minifters of the gofpel. They are met with in every houfc, and 
looked upon as an iEgis, under whofe {belter men are protected from the anger of 
both man and God. When I pafl’ed through Valencia in 1793, at which time a French¬ 
man was held in deteftation, fomc ladies of that nation owed their fafety. to the inter - 
pofition of die priefts, who haltencd to their relief. 

People Hand by to Ut them pafs, and give them the wall; and oftentimes on meet¬ 
ing them, perfons of the highelf rank rcipe&fully kifs their hands. 

If a prieft be met with on foot, who fliould be. carrying the viaticum, you are obliged 
to get out of your carriage in order to let him take your place, accompanying him on 
foot to the houfc of the fick perfon ; there he is to be waited for; and when his office 
is finifhed, he is to be efcorted back to the church whence he came, it is only after 
this that you obtain repoffeffion of ypur carriage. 

If the holy facrament be carried any where, a bell is rung to announce it. AH bufi- 
nefs then, all converfation is fufpended; and every one falls on his knees till it pafs by. 
Hence arifes many a burlefque feene. How often have I feen the play interrupted all 
at once by the found of the holy bell! Spectators, a&ors, however dreif, Moors, Jews, 
Angels, even devils, all without exception,.turn towards the entrance from the (treet, 
fall on one knee, and remain in that pollure as long as the found continues to be 
heard. 

' At the doors of the churches, this fingular rictice is every day feen affixed. Hoy fc 
foca arinv.cn. This day fouls are taken out of purgatory .. 

Not a coachman, who mounts his box, but makes firft the fign of the croft, and 
mutters fome prayers, which are inffantly fucceeded byfome of thofc energetic phrafes 
with which he animates his courfers. Frequently, while thus employed without, his maf- 
ter within ihe coach is fmging an anthem to the virgin, although very likely on his way 
to fome profane amufement; fome wits have even informed m^, that if on mounting 
the ftaircafe they fhould chance to- meet a rival friar by the way, they entreat of him ab- 
folution before hand for. the fins they are about to commit. 

RefpeCt for the cloth, is carried fo far as to caufe the people to attribute to it a pre- 
fervative virtue, even after death : in confequence, nothing is more common than to 
fee the dead buried in the drefs of a monk, and be t hus carried to their laft home, with 
their face uncovered, as is the practice in molt parts' of Spain. The francifcan .habit 
is the favorite on this occafion; and the convents belonging to this order have a ware- 
houfe, and tailors, cfpecially let apart, for fupplying this poflhumous wardrobe. So 
great a demand is there for thefe dreffes, that a Itranger, who had been fome months at 
Madrid without being informed of this cuftom, and obfervinj* none but apparent Fran- 
dfcans carried to the tomb, expreffed his altonifhment to me at the prodigious num¬ 
ber of that order which the city muff contain, and ferioufly all ted, if I did not conceive, 
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from the immenfe number of deaths which occurred among them, that their order* 
however numerous it might be, mult foon become extinft. 

The drefs of the convent accompanies the Spaniard to the tomb, it is alfo nearly 
his earliert clothing. is by no means unulual to meet with little monks of four or 
five years of age, playing the monkey tricks fo common to that age in the ftreets. Nor 
is it uncommon for the parents, whole llrange inclination is inanifefted by the drefs they 
give them, to turn up the tail of the robe, in order to adminirter paternal corre&ion 
to thefe innocent creatures, who are perhaps the only ones of the cloth that are actually 
fubmitted to difeipline. 

Certificates of having regularly attended confefiion, and obferved the precepts of the 
church during Eafter, arc cxadltd from all the faithful, whether fuhjeds of the realm, 
or foreigners; an idle meafure in itfelf, lince nothing is more eafy than to obtain them 
without fulfilling the ceremonial which they teflify ; for they are fold the fame as any 
other article of merchandize, and women of the town (who here have numerous vifi- 
tors ,) ali\ioll always have a quantity of thole ccrtijiiates for the be.rer to fell, which 
thev obtain at an eafy expence, of what nature, and who the donors, may readily be 
furmifed. 

One of the moll common geftures among the Spaniards of every dirtindion, is the 
fign of the crof's. It particularly ferves as a note of admiration accompanied by the 
exprtflion of the word Jefus. At every llalh of lightening they repeat the fymbol of 
liilvation, and even if they gape, they exprefs it with their thumb upon the mouth j in 
fhort their every motion is in meafure Humped with the mummery of devotion. 

If a perfon enters a hourtg unlcfs he would pal's for a heretic, his firft exclamation 
mult be: ave Maria purifjima; to which there is always the refponle of Jin piccado 
{oncebida. 

Every year there is parted on the church-gates a catalogue of fuch books, national 
and foreign, as the Holy Office has thought lit to proferibe, under pain of excom¬ 
munication. 

Lallly, that tribunal juftly enough appreciated bythe wifer part of the nation, is yet 
in eftcetn with the greater part. It yet follows the fame formidable ceremonial, it yet 
lias its fpies even among the higher ranks, and fometimes its viditns, &c. &c. 

Let the truth be fpoken out however, at the rilk of wounding that lelf-love fo eafily 
offended in any nation, and which fo generally is latisfied with nothing lliort of eulogy. 
The man does not calumniate w ho fpeaking of Spain deferibes if, as in many refpects 
the country of mummery, fanaticifm and funerftition. 


Chav. XT.— Continuation of the portrait of the Spaniards.—Their bravery.—Remains of 
barbarifn.—Their patience mid jobriety.—Portraiture of their women,.—Their difolute 
manners , and the catfe thereof. 

We have witndTed the influence of the charader and education of the Spaniards of 
the prefent day, on their religious principles, let us now examine the died they have 
on their courage. 

The caufes of its former adiVe difplay have, for many years, parted away. The 
Moors are no longer their neighbours, whofe proximity and difference of faith, ex¬ 
citing continually mutual jealoufy and hatred, gave occafion for frequent wars, and 
numerous opportunists of nourifliing and difplaying the national prowefs. If the 
Spaniard appears no longer liable to the fame degree of fermentation, if he feem a-lleep, 
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he yet may be awakened; the lead fignal in fa£t, recalls him to himfelf. His fits of 
holy rage, indeed, are much more rare. The period, at which the name of infidel alone, 
was enough to tranfport him to fury; that period, the age of Fizarro and Almagro, is 
happily part. Religious intolerance, if it be not entirely corrected in Spain, is at lead 
accompanied more by ridiculous than atrocious forms; and when they fight with 
Mudelmen, they combat the enemies of their country, rather than thofe of religion. 

They even begin to think that religion may allow of policy to treat as ufeful neighs 
bours, thofe whom they have been accudomed to look upon as irredoncileable enemies. 
In Spain, as well as in other nations, the progrefs of knowledge and philofophy, though 
it may have been ilow, has fenfibly foftened the manners. The traces of ancient bar¬ 
barity difappear in gradual fucceilion. 

Aflaflination was formerly common in Spain. Every man of refpeftability had his 
affaffins at command ; which were hired in the kingdom of Valencia, as it is pretended 
witnefles were not long ago in fome of the French provinces. This dreadful cudom was 
in fome meafure the conlequence of the kind of weapon then in ufe. This was a fpe- 
cies of.triangular poniard which, concealed under the cloak, was drawn forth for ven¬ 
geance in the moment of refentment. A droke from it was much more dangerous than 
one from a fword, which is ufed openly, and requires fome dexterity. This dreadful 
poniard was more to be feared than the common one known by the name of rejon. 1’he 
ufe of thefe perfidious weapons is not yet entirely abolifhed, and furnifiies a jud ground 
for the charges which foreigners bring againd the Spaniards, 

It is feldom that the manners of a people are corre&ed by violent and precipitate 
means. In the reign of Charles III. the minider, Squillaci, made the fad experiment, 
now about feven-and-thirty years ago. Dreft in a long cloak, and a douched hat pulled 
over the face, a man with difficulty would recognize his bed friend ; a drefs like this in 
courfe favoured excefles, and particularly fuch as endangered the fafety of the citizen. 
In order to aboliffi the ufe of them in Madrid, he had recourfe to coercive means, and 
even open force. Satellites poded at the corners of ftreets, provided with (hears, publicly 
clipped fuch cloaks as exceeded the length preferibed. He fancied he fliould find the 
Cadilians as fubmiffivc as the Ruffians in the time of Peter the Great; he, a dranger! 
minider of a monarch who had paffiid the grearer part of his life out of Spain! what 
was the confequence ? The people mutinied ; the King was frightened, and the minider 
was facrificed. The manner of drefs fo fuddenly attacked, was in part continued after 
his difgrace; but milder and flower meafures, the example of the court, and thofe about 
it, added to the a&ivity of a vigilant police, have confiderably contributed to corrett the 
evil. The fpccies of mafk, under the name of a hat, which encourages infolence by 
injuring impunity, is totally laid afide; and the cloak, very convenient for thofe who 
know how to wear it, now favours nothing but idlenefs. 

The ufe of the poniard dill exids in fome parts of Spain, efpecially in the fouthern 
provinces, but it is wholly confined to the lowed rank. Some bravoes make it a bug¬ 
bear to the weak, and with the violent and paffionate it is the indrument of immediate 
vengeance. • The clergy have made it apart of their miffion of peace and charity to dif¬ 
arm their pariffiioners. The archbiihop of Granada, in particular, has with this view 
luccefsfuily employed the arguments of the pulpit. But thefe means have not had 
every where the fame effeft. The kingdom of Valencia, that country fo highly favoured 
by heaven, where the beauty of the climate and the riches of nature (hould excite none 
but the milder paflions, is fullied with murder. One of the prerogatives of the crown 
confids in pardoning annually one criminal condemned to death, provided his crime 
have a (hadow of excufe. It has been remarked lately, that for (even fucceffive years 
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there has not been one criminal who could be recommended to mercy in the fatal lift 
prefented to the King, fo atrocioufly premeditated had every crime appeared. 

Poniards and a fla flirtations are alfo ftill common in Andaiufia, where the powerful 
influence of climate, when not counter balanced by moral agency, appears manifeft. 
During the fummer, a certain eafterly wind (Elrunto de, Medina ) caufes in that pro¬ 
vince a kind of phrenzy, which renders thefe exceffes more common at that feafon than, 
in any other of the year. 

But let Spain relume the appearance which nature prefcribes ; let roads and canals 
crofe thefe diftri&s which have hitherto been almolt inacceffible ; let a more eafy com¬ 
munication render the vigilance of the agents of government more active and certain y 
let the progrefs of agriculture, induftry, and commerce give employment to mifchievous 
idlenefs; in a word, let the prefent plan of government continue to be executed, and 
it will foon appear, in this refpeCfc as in others, that the influence of climate will yield 
to fuch povverful caufeS. 

The revolution in manners, within the laft half century, evinces the truth of this pre¬ 
diction. It was not until the prefent century that two barbarous cultoms were by de¬ 
grees abolifhed, which ought long before to have been proferibed by reafon and huma¬ 
nity. I mean the Rondalla and the Pedreades , 

The former of thefe is a kind of defiance which two bands of muficians give to each, 
other. Without any other motive than that of fhewing their bravery, they were wont 
to meet with l'words and fire-arms, fire at each other, and then clofe with fwords. Will 
it be believed that this cuftom ftill exifts in Navarre and Arragon ? And that a fimilar 
contet was iffued in 1792, and a fight took place between two parifhes in the fuburbs of 
Sarragoffa. 

That of the Pedreades has but lately been difufed. This was alfo a kind of combat 
between two companies, armed with flings, who attacked, each other with Hones. 

Such manners are equally Ihameful to thofe who retain them, and the government 
by which they are tolerated. However, as tfi^re fcarcely any vicious cuftom which 
has not its caufes as well as apparent advantages, there are certain perfons who are 
difpleafed with the abolition of thefe inftitutions, alledging that though they cannot 
be denied to be proofs of ferocity, they are equally fo of courage, which they contribute 
to maintain among the people. The abettors of luch paradoxes even regret the revo¬ 
lution, which the work of Cervantes operated in the manners of Spain, by throwing an 
indelible ridicule on thofe adventurers who, neglecting the duties of their ftation, and 
the care of their families, were ufed to create themfelves dangers in order to enjoy the 
vain glory of braving them ; who offered the protection of their reftlefs valour to thofe 
who did not afk it, and whofe importunate fervice was at lead ufelefs in a country 
where charity ever opens its hand to the wretched, and where the weak are protected 
by the laws. 

It is thus that, by fucceffive gradations, more the effeCt of time than wifdom, the 
manners of a people are reformed and foftened. Thofe of the Spaniards have within 
the laft century undergone, in other refpeCts, fenfible revolutions. Formerly, the point 
of honour, on which they were delicate to excefs, occafioned- frequent duels. Were 
proofs wanting, their comedies and novels furnifh a fufficient number. At prefent 
their courage, of a more tranquil nature, is referved for manifeftation in time of war in 
defence of their country, without difturbing its repofe during the mild reign of peace- 
So much is this the cafe, that during ten years refidence in Spain I never once heard of » 
real duel. 
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On the other hand, the Spaniards have preferred their ancient yirtues, patience and 
fobriety; tire former renders them conftant in their enterprizes, and indefatigable in 
their labour; the latter preferves them from excefs, a vice too common in other coun¬ 
tries of Europe. Without feeking, however, to diminiflt their merit, I muft obferve 
it is, in a great meafure, the confequence of their phyfical conftitution, and the quality 
of their food. Their robuft and niufcular bodies, dried and hardened by the a&ive heat 
of a burning climate, are lefs a&ed upon by either a fpare diet or a fupeiabundant meal. 
The fleflr of animals, at leaft in the Mediterranean provinces of Spain, contains,- in a 
given quantity, more nutritive matter than elfewhere. Their roots, lefs fpongy than 
in countries where water contributes more than the fun to their growth, are of a more 
nourifhing fubftancc. Strangers who go to live at Madrid foon perceive this, and if 
they yield to the appetite they may have upon their arrival, an endemial difeafe, called 
Entrifado, a kind of cholic,'which the phyficians of thg country only know how to treat, 
painfully informs them of their change of food and climate. 

With refpe£t to intoxicating liquors, the fobriety of the Spaniard proceeds in a great 
meafure from nature, which, always employing means proportioned to her end, has be¬ 
llowed on him a conftitution analagous to the ftrength of the wines produced by the 
foil, whilft ftrangers cannot with impunity drink of them to excefs. Of this I have fecn 
repeated and ftriking proofs. Six years ago feven or eight fervanls, which the ambaf- 
fador Mohttnorin brought from France with him, died miferably. They were accuf- 
tomed to drink the wines of-La Mancha in the fame proportion as the light wines of 
France; the confequence was, they were perpetually in a ftate of intoxication, and fell 
away by inches; while Spaniards who lived the fame as they, felt no ill effects from their 
mode of living. Nothing is more uncommon than to fee a Spaniard inebriated with 
wine, although that which he drinks is more fpirituous than French wines ; and if a 
drunken foldier be feen in the ftreets of Madrid, one may fafely lay a wager of twenty 
to one that it is a foreigner; and ten to one that it is a Svvifs. 

We may remark on this occafion, that fobriety feems to be the inheritance of the 
inhabitants of the fou'th, as intemperance is that of thofe of the north. We may alfo 
obferve, that the people who commit mofb excefies in drinking are not thofe whofe foil 
produces the liquors by which they are inebriated, as if nature, which' has given them 
the means of fatisfying their thirft and appetite, and adapted their organs to the ufe of 
thefe means, intended to punilh them for feeking, at a diftance, the food and liquor flic 
has created for others. Thefe difpofitions are undoubtedly deranged by other circum- 
ftances; but it is eafy for an attentive eye to trace the intentions of nature. 

The Spaniards will pardon me for confidering their fobriety as a virtue of climate; 
this is but comparing them with other nations, and even all the individuals of the human 
fpecies, who owe alike their qualities to their education, rank in life, habits, the exam¬ 
ples they have before them,, and a thoufand other caufes which depend not on them- 
fetves. It is ftill a great merit not to refift beneficial impulfes. 

The Spaniards have, befides, that of triumphing over influences which difpofe men 
to certain exfcefles, and for which they are produced as an apology. I have particularly 
in view a depraved propenfity, reprobated by nature, injurious to the fair, and too com¬ 
mon among the people of the fouth. This is abfolutcly unknown in Spain. 

Jealoufy, another outrage on the fex, the object of our homage, feems alfo the con¬ 
fequence of the influence of a climate which communicates its ardour to the fenles and 
imagination. This odious paflion, formerly fo injurious in its fufpicion, cruel in -its pre- 
■ cautions, and implacable and fometimes atrocious in its refentment, is much weakened 
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among the modern Spaniards. If the lover be exa&ory, ready to take umbrage, and 
tormented by fufpicion, on the other hand, there are no people in Europe among whom 
is found a fmailer number of jealous hulbands. The women, who were formerly 
hidden from the public, of whom it was fcarcely poflible to fnatch a glimpfe through 
the openings of thofe lattices, which undoubtedly owe their name to the vile fentiment 
which was the caufe of their being invented *, now enjoy full liberty. Their veils, the 
only remains of their ancient fervitude, ferve at prefent but to lhelter their charms from 
a burning fun, arid render them more attractive. Firft invented by jealoufy, they are 
now employed to- very different purpofes. Coquetry has converted them into one of 
its mofl feducing ornaments; and in favouring fecrecy, they infure impunity to the 
ftolen pleafures of love. The lovers who, under the balconies of their invisible inil- 
treffes, fighed without hope, and had nothing but their guittar for witnefs and inter¬ 
preter, are banilhed to comedies and romances. Sieges are become lefs fl*..\v and diffi¬ 
cult of termination, hufbands more docile, and more acceffible the women. Woman! 
who but at the word is fenfibly affe&ed ? Who but is difpofed to forgive their caprices, 
to fubmit to their cruelty, and indulge their weaknefles ? You particularly, foreigners, 
who have fighed at the feet of a lovely Spaniard, when you remember your chains, do 
you not feel all thefe fenfations ? Shall I attempt to trace a feeble fketch of the objeft 
of your vows, and call again to memory your enjoyments ? Or, if they have difappeared, 
from ablence, from time, or inconflancy, which anticipates its efFefts, /hall I endeavour 
to mingle fome confolation with the bitternefs of your regret ? 

The women of every country have particular charms by which they are diftinguifhed. 
In England, by the elegance of their fhape, and modefly of their carriage ; in Germany, 
by their lips of rofes and enchanting fmile; and in France, by that amiable gaiety which 
animates all their features. The charm felt on approaching a Spanifh lady has fome- 
thing of deception which is not eafily defined. Her coquetry is more frank, and lefs 
fludicd than that of other women. She takes lefs pains to be agreeable to every one. 
She rather weighs the fuits of her lovers, tjian counts their number; and her choice 
once made, a fipgle one fuffices. Or if lhe does'hot neglect her fuccefs, file is never- 
thclcfs above all grimace. She owes but little to the aid of the toilet. The com¬ 
plexion of a Spanilh beauty is never ornamented with borrowed brilliance : art fupplics 
not the colouring which nature has refufed by expofing her to the influence of a burn¬ 
ing climate. But how many beauties compenfate for her want of colour ? Where are 
finer fliapes to be met with than with them ? Where greater eafe of motion, where nicer 
delicacy of feature, where a more fweetly tripping gait ? Grave, and rather melancholy, 
at firft, fhould one of thefe beauties call on you her large black eyes, fo full of expref- 
fion, fhould flie accompany her glances with a fmile—infenfibility itfelf mult fall enflaved 
before her. But if the coldnefs of his reception difeourage not her admirer from ad¬ 
drefling her, fhe is as decided and mortifying in her difdain, as fhe is feducing where die 
allows of hone. 

In the laft cafe (he does not make her lover languid! long ; but perleverance muft 
furvive enjoyment in Spain, and it is not to this country that the dei'eriptiop of love, in 
a well known idyll is applicable ; 

“ Nouri/beJ by hope, diet in mi d/l of blfs." 

The fortunate men whom flic deigns to conquer, and who are called Cor/ejos, are lefs 
difmterefted, but not lefs afiiduous than the cicilbei of Italy. A total facrifice is re- 

• Ji'loufit, in the French language, Cgni£e» a lattice. 
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quired of them. They mud give proofs of this at all hours of the day, accompany 
their well beloved to the public walk, the theatres, and even the confeffional. But many 
a dorm difturbs their ferenity. A momentary detraction is treated as an infidelity. 
The flighted incident excites fome apprehenfion. One would fay that in Spain jealoufy 
has del'ertcd Hymen to take refuge in the bolbm of love; and that it more particularly 
dwells with that of the two fexes which leems the rather calculated to infpire than feel 
this cruel pafiion. In one word, their chains are not fo eafy to be borne, as difficult to 
avoid. The Spanifli beauty is rigorous in many refpe&s ; her caprices are rather hady, 
and too obedient to the impulfe of an ardent imagination. But that which is not eafy 
to conciliate with her eternally varying fancies, is the conftancy of Spanifli women in 
their attachments. The intoxication they caufe and experience, far different from all 
extreme agitations or affections of the mind, which continue but a fhort time, is pro¬ 
longed greatly beyond the common term ; and I faw, during my refidence in Spain, 
more than one fuch pallion continue conftant till the parties expired of age. May not 
this be accounted for by a religious fcruple, certainly ill underflood, as mod fuch licru- 
ples are ? May not the confcicnce of a Spanifh lady, fufficiently complaifant to permit 
her one gratification which offends her duty, be terrified at a fucceflion of infidelities ? 
In the firfl may fhe not poffibly find an excufe for her conduct in human infirmity, in 
the irrefidible wilh of the heart, which inclined her towards one objed, dedined by na¬ 
ture to fix her affe&ions ? Would fin refume its uglinefs at a fucceffive infidelity ? 

- It belongs to thofe who are acquainted with the female heart and confidence to judge 
of this conje&ure. It is certain, that in Spain, more than any other country, both 
men and women appear to conciliate the irregularity of manners with the mod ferupu- 
lous obfervance of religious duties. In many countries thefe exceffes alternately fucceed 
each other. In Spain they are fimultaneous} and the women, in confequence of this 
flrangc mixture of religion and frailty, feem to aim lefs to prevent fcandal, or conceal 
their conduct, than to edablilh a kind of equilibrium between their faults and their 
merits. 

How many men have I known;'who have led an extreme diforderly life, yet fre¬ 
quented public worfhip with an afliduity, which even true chriflians do not confider as 
an indifpenfible duty, who carefully obferved every injundion of the church relative to 
abflinence, rendering its miniders at the fame time almofl degrading homage! 

How many women abandoned to an attachment utterly inconfident with their duty, 
furround thcmfelves with relics, and bind -themfelves by vows to the performance of 
adions indifferent in their own nature, and fcrupuloufly fulfil them. 

1 believe hypocrites to be very rare in Spain; but to compenfate for this, the ridicu¬ 
lous aflbeiation of certain moral improprieties with fuperflitious. practices is more com¬ 
mon there than elfewhere. Is this to be attributed td a want of knowledge, or the 
criminal complaifan’ce of the confeffors, who are thus prodigal of the indulgence oi ; 
which they themfelves fland in need ? Or is it the climate which mud ferve as an ex ¬ 
cufe for fome vices, as it is the caufe of fome virtues ? And does this climate enforce 
the gratification of certain frailties too imperiouffy for confciencies, fcrupulous in other 
refpeds, to be terrified at compliance ? 

To endeavour to explain the diffolutenefs of morals, is to acknowledge its exidence. 
Yes, depravity of this defeription is carried to great lengths in Spain. Frequently does 
the fex dedined by nature to wait for pleafure, invite to enjoyment with effrontery, it 
is not in this country unufual to receive written intimations of defires which one has un¬ 
wittingly engendered; neither is this liccntioufnefs redrained by the dreadful confe- 
quences that fucceed it. That horrible prefent, which the new world has made to the 
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old^ift Spain, Jias become hereditary in families, and by the degeneracy of many of 
thole races which are termed illuftrious, and the extin&ion of others, a fatal evidence 
is afforded of its baneful* influence. This fcourge, to which the nation fenvis to have 
become accuftomed, is of the mod alarming nature, when it affefts a perfon born under 
a different climate : and if the thoufand charms, in the beauties, whole attractions 1 take 
delight in Celebrating, draw fome irreftftibly into their fphere, the dreadful apprehen- 
fions with which a foreigner muft be infpired, who by experience or report becomes 
acquainted with his danger, may reafonably juftify the prudence which fome have the 
power of exercifing, and excufe an efcape from their lway. 

This depravity, however, is far from being fo general as exaggerating libertines are 
pleafed to affirm; even in Madrid there are families whofe conduct is exemplary, faith¬ 
ful hufbands, and wives who are models of modefty and propriety; their daughters, 
although in general not referved in their carriage, grant lei's than fancy is pleafed to 
expe& from their demeanor, for nothing is more rare than their anticipation of the rights 
of matrimony. If opportunities of purchafmg pleafures, equally fliameful and eafy to 
obtain, are frequent for thofe who feck them, at leaft proftitution is neither lb public 
nor impudent as in other countries. The police, by feverely prohibiting its fcandalous 
feminarics, obliges it to conceal itfelf, and fometimes purfues it to its fecret retreats. 
And what is Angular in a country where diffolute conduct is otherwife fo common, in 
a country which contains fo many rich idlers, one would in vain feek for thofe eafy la¬ 
dies, who unblufhingly difplay in other countries the fumptuous falary of their lubricity. 
Among thefe great people, who in other refpe&s make a trophy of the corruption which 
their opulence keeps in pay, a fort of fhame prefides in the nridft of their irregu¬ 
larities, and myftery embellilhes even their moft difgraceful amours. 

The fevere virtue of the kings of the new dynafty can alone explain this modern 
Angularity. At their court, there has always been an abfolute neceflity of concealing 
thofe weakeneffes, which they did not excufe by their example: to incur fufpicion only, 
would be acting with great imprudence: to makqji (how of them, would be the height 
of temerity. Charles III. in this refpeft was rigid, even to tyranny. I was prefent 
once, while one of the moft eminent perfons of his court denounced his own fon, who 
had been feduced by the charms of a pretty a&refs; and requefted His Majefty to have 
the lover confined in a caftle, and his iniltrefs in a houfe of corre&ion ; but it is not 
every young nobleman of the court of Spain who has fo ftrift a father, nor does every 
a&rcfs thus expiate the paflions fhe engenders. 

To the honour of the fair fex of Spain, I (hall farther obferve, that women rigoroufly 
banifh from their fociety thofe familiarities, which are conftdered as indifferent by other 
nations, where the fenles, lefs quickly inflamed, betray lefs fuddenly their diforder*; 
and that this diftruft of themfelves is at leaft an homage which their weaknefs renders 
to modefty. Thus a woman would not permit the moft chafte kifs.to be given her. in 
public; and thofe which are cuftomary in our comedies, and of which no notice is 
taken, are entirely banifhed from the Spanifh ftage # . 

But 

* I remarked fome years ago, at one of the theatres of Madrid, a minute trait, obnoxioufly trivial, 
and which, hut for its exemplifying this exetflive delicacy, fo whimfically allied to the groflilt and molt 
difgutling manners, 1 fhnuld fcarcely venture to detail in a note. No traveller, who has palfcd thiough 
Spain, particularly Callile, can fail having obferved groups of people, who, balking in the fun, amide 
themfelves in their lazinefs, by dellroying the vermine with which their heads abound. Among lovers of 
this rank, the favoured youth, whofe miltrefs deigns to benefit him in this manner, has a double plcafure on 
the occafion, not only does he get rid of troublefome companions, he, at the fame time, receives a teftime- 
tiial of the perfett devotion of the objefl of his views. It is necelfary thus much fhould premife my anec¬ 
dote. The little French opera of LeTonnelier, (the Cooper,) being tranflated into Spanifh, the feru- 
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But if a proper didance be kept they allow, and even provoke at times, thole wanton 
tricks at which decency would_elfewhere be alarmed. Double meanings however grofs, 
the coarfeft jokes, even downright obfeenity, whatever the tongue can exprefs is readily 
overlooked. 1 have feen ladies admit of, nay even themfelves make/obfervations which 
men with the leaft regard to decorum would deem admiflible only at orgies, and fing 
catches revoltingly indecent. When in what is termed good company , I have more than 
once been furprized with tales of rather more than a free defeription, L have heard 
fome ladies unblulhingly, and without taking the fraftfleft pains to varnifh their ftory, 
relate the fecret detail of their amorous meetings, and a$ear aftqnifhed if perchance 
they ihould fee the leaft erabarraffment in the countenance of any of their auditors. 

Thefe delineaments, which I {hall not be fo unjuft as to lay to the charge of all the 
Spanifh fair, would not however alone prove the depravity ofmannersin Spain. Wo. 
men, who permit themfelves freedom of expreflion, andf^le the example of it, are 
certainly not on that account more deducing to perfons of delicacy, but they are not 
more eafily feduced. On the contrary, a nation not yet entirely civilized, may have 
in its language a kind of ingenuoufnefs which Tenders expreflions far from being entirely 
chafte; and I ihould be inclined to' think that thefe modes of expreflion, {hocking to 
the decency of other' nations, would difappear we're a more refined civilization, more 
precautions in the education of young perfons, almoft exclufively abandoned to the go¬ 
vernment of fervants, even in the moft diftinguiftied houfes, ana efpccially were a bet¬ 
ter example, adopted. But can a young lady, who from the moft tender age has been 
familiarifed to the groffeft expreflions, who in companies, to which {he is frequently ad¬ 
mitted, hears applaofe beftowed on impudence, which difdains to throw a transparent 
veil over the obfeenities in which it indulges; dm one, whofe ears are early accuftomed 
to the indecent expreflions which are permitted oh the ftage, and whofe eyes repeatedly 
behold the wanton attitudes exhibited in the favourite Spanilh dance, long preferve in 
her imagination and language that virgin purity which is, perhaps, .the greateft charm 
of her lex ? 

Mothers of families, with what Have ye not to reproach yourfelves, who, given up 
to your pafikms, abandon your daughters-to nature and chance. Future mothers, 
how ill do ye conceive your intereft! A tafte for employment, fome care beftowed on 
the developement of that difpofition of which heaven has been prodigal to you, would 
make you rank among the happieft as well as the moft enchanting works of creation l 
Alas! you are negle&ed, you are left to yourfelves, and ybbr Corrupt-attendants. You 
are, to our misfortune and defpair, about to falfify the munificent intention of nature. 

' The character and manners of a nation can be known, but imperfectly, if regarded 
in their ferious occupancy alone, or while under the dominion of the paflions. It is 
much better feen in their entertainments, their games, and their fancies. Let us then 
vi.ew the Spaniards izi thefe different relations. 


pnlous tranflatoit dared not hazard the furtive kifa, which forma its denouement. But what does he 
lubltitute r In the lalt fecne, while the mafter cooper h occupied in the interior of his workfhop, the 
journeyman enters by Health, and feta himfelf on the ground, between the leg* of the lovely Fanchettr, 
■whole delicate fingerB ar? employed in loufing his fortunate rival. They are in this fituation when the 
jealous old roa^comea, and detects the two lovers in the aft of giving and receiving this unequivocal pledge 
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Chap. XII. — Manners and cujloms of Spain. — Their dances. — Games.—Pleafures. — Rc- 

pajls ■ — Tajie. 

NO THING more contrails with the pretended gravity of the Spaniards, than their 
favourite dance the Fandango ; a dance, truly national, and full of exprcfiion, at which 
foreigners of delicacy at firft take exception, but which they themfelves become de¬ 
lighted with at laft. 

No fooner does the tune begin for the fandango, than every countenance becomes 
animated, and even thofe among the fpedatops, who by their age and profeffion are 
moll obliged to gravity, have much difficulty in preventing themlelves from joining in 
the cadence. It is related, and the apologue is certainly appropriate, that the court of 
Rome, fcandalized that a country renowned for the purity ot its faith, Ihould not have 
long before proferibed this profane dance, refolved'to pronounce its formal condem¬ 
nation. A confiftory was affembled, the profecution of the fandango was begun, ac¬ 
cording to rule j and fentence was about to be thundered againft it, when one of the 
judges obferved, a criminal ought not to be condemned without being heard. The ob- 
fervation had weight with the affembly. Two Spaniards were brought before it, and to 
the found of inftruments difplayed all the graces of the fandango . The feverity of the 
judges was not proof againft the exhibition ; their auftere countenances began by degrees 
to relax j they rofe from their feats, and their arms and legs foon found their former iunplo 
nefs. The confiftory hallwas changed into a dancing room, and the fandango was acquitted. 

After fuch a triumph, it may be imagined that the remonftrances of decency have 
but little effefl; its empire feems to be firmly eftablifhed. It is, however, different ac¬ 
cording to the places in which it is pra&ifed. It is frequently called for at the theatre, 
and generally clofes private dances. In thefe cafes, the intention is no more than lightly 
indicated ; but, on other occafions, when a few perfons affembled together ihake off 
all fcruples, the meaning is then fo marked, th'at yoluptuoufriefs affails the mind at 
every avenue *, its. incitements caufe the heart of the modeft youth to palpitate with de- 
firc, and re-animate the deadened fenfe of age. The fjndango is danced by two perfons 
only, who never touch, even the hand of each other; but^when we view their mutually 
engaging allurements, their advances and retreats ; when we obferve the female, in the 
moment of her languor, announce an approaching defeat, and fuddenly acquiring new 
courage efcape from her,conqueror, who purfues her, and is afterwards purfued in his 
turn ; the manner in which thefe emotions are expreffed by their looks, geftures and 
attitudes ; it is impoffifale not to confefs with a blulh, that thefe feenes are to the real 
combats of the Paphean queen, what our military evolutions in peace are to the real 
difplay of the art of war. 

They have in. Spain, a. dance yet more voluptuous than the Fandango but it belongs 
rather to the provinces than the capital. It is the Valero. Andalufia in particular ap¬ 
pears to be its natural country j as it apparently was invented fur the Andalufians of 
both fexes, a remnant of decency has banilhed it alrnoft generally from private balls; 
it is however given on the Ilage *. 

A third 

* A German traveller, who has lately publiflied a little work on Spain, in which he modelUy pretends 
to have only gleaned after me j and in which there are many beautiful pictures, very highly coloured, but 
with rather too much famenefs. Mr. Fifchcr thus deferibes the Valero \ 

“ The play finiflics ; the feene changes to an elegant faloon. The orcheltra ilrikesup: the found of 
cailanets is heard, and from oppofite Tides of the theatre a male and female dancer dart forward, both 

dreflcd 
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A third dar.ce'peculiar to the Spaniards is the Seguidilla. The figure is formed by 
eight perfons; at each corner the four couple trace, although but enpajfant the princi¬ 
pal movements of the Fandango. A Spanifli female dancing the Seguidilla, drefled in 
character, accompanying the inftruments with callanets, and marking the meafure with 
her heel with uncommon precifion, is certainly one of the moll feducing objects which 
love can employ to extend his empire. 

The Spanifli nation has a decided tafte for dancing, and private balls are very fre¬ 
quent. They have a fort of prefident called bnjlonero whofe duty it is to fee that good 
order reigns in the midft of pleafure. It is his province particularly to take care that 
each of the party figures in a minuet, and to fix partners in fuch t manner as to make as 
many happy as pofiible, and as few as can be avoided wretched. 

As to public balls and mafquerades, in the reign of Philip V. they were forbidden 
throughout all Spain. The Count de Aranda, who, while attentive to the police of the 
capital, did not negleft its pleafures, revived them $ but thefe two amufements did not 
outlive the retreat of the minifter. 

The common people have fome particular games, which have a tinge of the gravity 
of the nation. The one, a weak and miferable image of thofe whigh kept the force 
and aflivity of the ancients in conftant exercife. It confifts in throwing a bar of iron 
to a certain difiance, and lienee is called FA juego de la barra. 

Another game, a favourite with the vulgar, but ftill more infipid, is common to 
Italy as well as Spain. A number of men are feated round in a circle, and hold up in 
their turn two, four, fix, or ten fingers, rapidly naming aloud the exa£t number of 
fingere held up. 

Genteel perfons have recreations of another kind. In thofe affcniblies, where idlenefs 
colleffs parties together, their principal amufement confifts in card playing, hombre is 
on thefe occafions their favourate game; this game is of Spanifli origin, as its name 
announces, hombre fignifying man, but the Spaniards call it trijjilio ; befides at cards, 
they amufc themfelvqs with a fort of,game at billiards, called jueyo de truecos. 

In general they feldom aflemble to eat at each others houfes. They arc little ac¬ 
quainted with the innocent and healthful pleafures of the country. But few among 
them even are fond of the chace ; of which the monarch and his family feem to poi- 
fefs the exclufive privilege. JThe amufements of the country appear to have no attrac- 


drefled in the Andalufian coftume, appropriate to the dance. At their entrance, they By towards, as if 
they mutually fought, each other. The male dancer, llretches out his anxious arms towards the female, who 
feems a3 though about to abandon hcrfelf to his embrace ; but, all at once (h'C'turns and avoids him. He, 
made angry, (buns her in return. The mufic ceafes, they both appear irrefolute, but the orchellra be¬ 
ginning, again feta them in motion. 

“ The male then exprefies his defire with encreafed vivacity. The female feems more inclined to anfwcr 
it. A voluptuous languor is depifted in her eyes, lu-r bofom heaves more violently, her arms are extended 
towards the objeft which purfucs her: but a frefh return of fadnefs robs him of her a fecoud time ; a 
fecond paufc re-animates them both. 

“ The orchVftra again plays up; the mufiek cncreafes the quicknefs of its meafure, and affumes wings to 
overtake the velocity of their motions. Full of deliie, the male rufhes towards the female ; their lips ,ne 
half opened; (he is again feebly reftrained by a vedage of modeity. The crufh of muiic redoubles, ami 
with it, the livelintf, of their movements, a fort of velligo, a delirium of cxtacy, feems to poflefs them 
;both s every mufcle appeals to invite and exprefs enjoyment; their eye-fight fails. At once the miilic 
ceafes, and the dancers vanifh (if 1 may ufe the expreflion) in delicious languilhmcnt, the curtain folh, 
and the fpediators recover their fenfes.” 

Such an animated defeription is more like an apology than a fatire. It, however, is not wantin'* of 
•exaftitude. Some years hack the vo/ero was given at Paris; but decency had (haded its tints, and plea?ure 
itfelf did not require they (hould be made more lively. 
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tions for the Spaniard's. Their country-houfes "might eafily be ‘numbered. Among 
the many rich individuals who inhabit the capital, there are, perhaps, not ten who have 
a country retreat. With gel p eft to the Celtics, feats, &c. fo numerous in France, Eng. 
land, and Italy, anchwhich contribute to the embcllifh merit of' the environs of their 
capitals, there arc fo few in .thtTyi tillage of Madrid and the reft of the Fcninl'ula, that 
many travellers are of opinion the "proverbial oxpVeflion, building cnjllcs in Syi/i, is 
thence derived. This however is evidently an erroneous opinion from the number of 
caftles in ruins found in inoft of the provinces. 

The rich fubjefts of -the kingdom therefore concentrate all their plcafures within tin; 
cities. Mufic is one of thole for which the Spaniards have the greateft tafte. They 
cultivate this art with fuccefs; not that their national nrnlic has made any great pro- 
grefs, for it has a particular charafter; it is to be found moftly in little detachfd airs, 
called, in Spain Tonadillas and Siguidillas ; fomclimes agreeable melodics, but of which 
the modulations are little varied, and prove that tile art of compofition is ftill in its in¬ 
fancy. In return for this they do the greateft juftice to the grand compolitions of Ger¬ 
many and Italy, which always form a part of their frequent concerts. They have many 
lovers of harmony, but few compofers worthy of notice. 

A young poet at Madrid, Don Thomas Triarte , who died in the prime of life, pro¬ 
duced a few years fince a poem on mufic, wherein didaftic drynefs is compenfatcd by 
fevcral epifodes and brilliancy of imagination. Connoifll urs allure us that the cha¬ 
rafter of Spanifh mufic in particular is there given by a mafterly hand. 

Balls and concerts are not the only entertainments at which the Spaniards uflfemble. 
They have alfo their Tertulias and Refrefcos. The Tertulias arc afleinblies very ilmi- 
lar to thofe of France. Perhaps more liberty reigns in the former, but langourfome- 
times eftablifhes its throne there as uell as in the midft of our parlies. 

Women in general feldom feek occafions to meet together; each afpires to be the 
center of a Tertulia; and exclufive pretentions undoubtedly contribute to banifh from 
Spanifli focieties what we call French gallantry. Women are there admired, and even 
adored, as well as clfewhere; blit when they faH of infpiring a lively fentiment, the 

men feldom pay them thofe attentions which our politenefs prodigally and mdiferimi- 
nately bellows upon every individual of the amiable fex. Not but the Spaniard pof- 
fefles gallantry. Its fubtile lineaments arc ftrewed with profufion throughout the ro¬ 
mances of the country, and in their comedies; but to a foreigner’s eye it appears bur- 
lefqued by exaggeration; it has not thofe eafy terms, the elegant expreflions which is 
granted to be pollefled by the French, given by thofe nations who are jealous of them. 
With them a pretty woman, who is not the objeft of a man’s alleftion, is only a lovely 
creature, who expefts, but docs not exaft, homage ; and when paid her, the courtefan 
is thanked with a i'mile. Among the Spaniards, where flie can manage to make herfelf 
refpefted, fhe is a divinity who mull be worfhipped. A fonnet or vandeville is fui- 
ficient for one. The other muft be addreffed in the fublime accents and cadence of 
the ode. 

Their Refrefcos, the invention of luxury and greedinefs, contribute no lefs than the 
Turtulias to facilitate the intercourfe of the two foxes. In general, thefe are only light 
repafts, prepared fox perfons from whom vifits arc received, and are as a prelude to 
the Tertulias; but on great occafions, when a wedding, chriftening, or :he birth day 
of the head of a family is to be celebrated, the Refrcfco becomes an important and 
a very expenfive affair. All the family acquaintance are invited ; and, in proportion as 
they arrive, the men feparate from the women. The latter take their feats in a parti¬ 
cular chamber, and etiquette requires they Ihould remain alone until all the company be 

affembled. 
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affemWcd, or at leaft^until the men (land up without approaching them. The lady of 
the houfe waits for them under a canopy, in a place fet apart in the hall, which, not 
yet entirely abolifhed, was formerly called the FJlrado^ over which is commonly fuf- 
pended an image of the virgin. The appearance of refrefhments, at length, en¬ 
livens every countenance, and infufes joy into every heart; converfation becomes ani¬ 
mated, and the fexes approach each other. The company are firft prefented with great 
glades’of water, in which little fugar-loaves, called A-zucar efponjado, or roj,ado, fquare 
and of a very fpongy fubllance, are diffolved ; thefe are fuccceded by chocolate, the fa- 
vourite refrefhment twice a day of the Spaniards, and which is believed to be fo nourifh- 
ing, or at lead innocent, that it is not refilled to perfons dangeroully ill. After the 
chocolate come confedionary of all forts, and all colours. People are not only cloyed 
with them in the houfe of feftivity, but they put quantities of them into paper, and 
even into their hats and handkerchiefs. And a ftranger admitted for the firft time, to 
thefe kinds of feltivals, in which intoxicating liquors only are ipared, feeks to difeover 
the l'ober nation and finds it not. 

A ball or card-tables commonly fucceed the Refrelco ; but it very feldom happens 
that the enteriainment is concluded with a fupper. liiis is always a very frugal repaid 
with the Spaniards, and at which they rarely affemble. 

Their cookery, fuch as they received it from their anceftors, is of a nature to pleafe 
but very few people. They are fond of high feafonings; pepper, pimenta, tomatos, 
or faffron, colour or fcafon mod of their diifhes. One of them only has been intro¬ 
duced amongd drangers, and the French kitchen has not dil'dained to adopt it ; this is 
what in Spain is called Olla-podrida, and is a fort of hotch potch of every kind of meat 
cooked together. There is, however, generally a mixture in the Spanidi cookery, ex¬ 
cept in fome obfeure families, attached to ancient cuftoms; in mod houfes it participates 
of the French cookery, and in fome this has wholly fupplanted that of Spain. 

Thus are the French every where imitated, whildthey are ridiculed, and fometimes 
deteded. The modes of France have reached Spain as well as many other countries. 
French cloths, fafhions and colours, are worn under the Spanidi cloak. The veil is 
no longer worn for concealment but by the women of the lowed clalfes; for others it 
ferves but to hide the diforder of their drefs when they go out on foot. Except in 
this cafe, their head drefs and whole attire are carefully adjuded to the French fafhion. 
The Spanifh manufacturers exert themfelves to the utmod to ferve the reigning tade, 
and to follow it through all its rapid variations, without the aid of our manufacturer ; 
but they are yet far from being able to attain their end. Great cities, and even the 
court, tacitly acknowledge this by having immediate recourfe to Paris or Lyons, as to 
the only true fources of falhions. In this refpeO, as in many others, the Spaniards 
who a deft th ebon ton confefs the fuperiority of fome foreign nations,and receive from them 
lefions of elegance. Their tables are ferved after the French manner j they have 
French cooks, houfe dewards, and valets de chambre. French milliners are employed 
to invent and make new drefles for the ladies. Their heavy inelegant equipages difap- 
pear by degrees, and are exchanged for thofe of England, or their French neighbours, 
which, however, latterly are imitated by the coach-makers of Madrid and elfcwhere. 
They neglect no means of engaging French artids and manufacturers to fettle in Spain. 

This homage is not confined merely to frivolous objefts. The bed French and 
Knglifh works on morality, philofophy, and hiftory are tranflated into the Spanifh lan¬ 
guage. French literary works of mere amufement are for the mod part thofe onl, 
which have hut little merit in the eyes of the Spaniards ; and their tade, in this refpeft 
did appears far from inclining to change. 


Thci* 
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Their imagination, bold to extravagance, finds French ideas cold and timid. Accuf- 
torned to exaggeration and redundance, they are unable properly to value either juftnefs 
or precifion. The fine fhades of French ridicule and manners efcape their eyes, too 
much accuftomed to caricature; and with refpeft to ftyle, their ear, vitiated by the 
pompous profody of their cadenced periods, by the frequent and affe&ed repetition of 
their fonorous words, can find no grace in accents which fpeak more to the mind than 
the fenfes; and the roundnefs of elegant periods is to them entirely loft. 

What chiefly prevents a reform in their literature, are the models which they ftill 
admire and endeavour to imitate; thefe are diftinguifhed by that bad tafte which for¬ 
merly infected aft the nations of Europe, and to which the firft literary men in France 
have paid an ample tribute, but on the wreck of which the maftcr-pieces of the age of 
Louis XIV. have been erefted. 

Had French literature remained in th<; ftate it was when Ronfart, Marot, Benferade, 
Voiture and Balzac wrote, their very defe&s would ftill ferve as models. What might 
have happened in France, had no improvement been there made in letters by a concur¬ 
rence of circumftances, has happened to the Spaniards. Since the time of Calduon, 
Lopes de Vega, Quevedo, Reboltedo , and others, whofc imaginations, though wild and 
licentious, were brilliant and fertile, no author with thefe fplendid qualities, and at the 
fame time endowed with that good fenfe which directs their ufe, has appeared in Spain. 
Letters have, for upwards of a century, been in the fame ftate. The works of thefe 
men of genius, frequently extravagant even to abfurdity in their conceptions, ftill con¬ 
tinue models of ftyle ; and their example, without having produced any thing com¬ 
parable with that which in them is juftly admired, has ferved, and ftill continues to 
ferve, as an excufe to every reprehenfible irregularity of imagination, and all the violent 
bombafl: of falfe eloquence. 

It is to the Spaniih ftage that this reproach particularly applies. 


ChapT XIII.— Of the Spanijh Jiage.—Of their Plafi, both ancient and modern.—-Defence 
of the Spanijh Jiage and critique on the French.-—Spanijh verification.—Adi ors.—Little 
modern Pieces. — Majos, and Gitanos. 

IT would, however, be unjuft to judge of the Spanifh theatre according to the critique 
of Boileau. 

It undoubtedly ftill differs pieces in which the law of the three unities is flagrantly 
violated. But there are many Spanifh pieces, in which it is not tranfgreffed in fuch a 
manner as to be prejudicial to the intereft. The Spaniards themfelves condemn moll 
of their heroic comedies, in which princes and princefles, from all comers of Europe, 
afTeinble without motive, as well as without probability, and are by turns either a£lors 
or the fport of the mod incredulous adventures, relate, converfe, and joke even in 
the mod critical fituations, and conclude by ufelefsly (bedding their blood without giving 
occafion to a fingle tear. Although foveral of thefe pieces have original beauties, and 
all afford proof of the talent of the Spaniards for inventing complicated plots and dex- 
teroufly weaving the denouement, the Spaniards found not the much contefted reputation 
of their theatre upon this alone. 

But there are lbme of their productions which they juftly confider as imitled to the 
admiration even of flrangers. Thefe are their characteriltic pieces, which, though not 
fo well conduced as the beft French pieces of the fame kind, and though they cannot 
boaft the fame accuracy in the choice of ideas and expreflions, are generally pleafing 
vol. v- .3 x -in 
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in the ground work, faithful in moft of the characters, and (hew an uncommon fer¬ 
tility of imagination in their authors. 

The pieces which the Spaniards call de Capa y E/pada, are thofe particularly which 
prefent an exaCt reprefentation of ancient manners, and thefe comedies are the real 
fources to be reforted to in the ftudy of them. It is in thefe pieces that the generofity 
by which their manners are ftiil charafterifed, thofe flights of patriotifm and religious 
zeal, which formerly rendered the Spaniards capable of the grcatefl efforts; the Tal¬ 
lies of national pride, which the pomp of ftyle renders fo noble; that irritability with 
refpeCt to the delicate fubje&s of love and honour, which made duels fo frequent in 
Spain, before the caufes which foftened the manners of Europe had gained fufficient 
influence over the modern Spaniards; the facrifices and ardour of hopeful love, the 
anguifh of unhappy love, and the ftratagems of thwarted paflion are traced in the moft 
lively colours. Such are the outlines of thefe comedies, of which the Spaniards are as 
fond as they were at the time they firft appeared. 

Their authors, of whom Lopes dc Vega, Roxas, Solis, Moreto, Arellano, and particu¬ 
larly the immortal Calderon dc la Barca are the moft celebrated, have fo eftablifhed this 
kind of comedy by their fuccefs, that more modern authors, fuch as Zamora and Ca- 
nizaries, who wrote at the beginning of this century, dare not attempt any other. 

The Spanifh theatre has neverthelefs experienced fome happy changes latterly : and 
although real tragedy, unmixed with matter unworthy of its noble nature, has long 
been entirely unknown among them; within this little time they have reprefented fome 
of the beft French pieces literally tranflated; fuch as Andromache, and Zara; and 
fome modern authors have even ventured on tragedy; Don Vincent de Huerta, who is 
lately dead, wrote a piece- called Rachel. The ferious drama has likewife made its ap¬ 
pearance on the Spanifh ftage, and the Dcferter, and Eugenia from the French, have 
been favorably received, as well they are no longer ftrangers to what is termed noble 
comedy by the French ; for example they have reprefented the Mfanthropc, from Mo. 
liere, which met with great applaufe. Some authors of the country have recently 
hazarded pieces of this defeription. DonThomcisVriarte has given the public El Senorito 
mimado (the fpoiled child), and La Senorita mal criada (the ill inftrutted Mils); Mo- 
ratin, a young poet, who does honor to the literature of Spain, and who by order of the 
court travelled through the country for fome years, in order to gather l'ubjc&s from life, 
with which to ornament and reform the flage; Moratin has alfo written a piece in this 
ftyle called El viejoy la nina, (Mils in her Teens and the Septagenerary,) which was per¬ 
formed with great fuccefs at Madrid, and earned its author a confiderable penfion, a cir- 
cumftance of which there have been but few examples in the world, and which excited 
confiderable jealoufy in many, but altonifhment in every body. Cornelia, another young 
poet, has alfo produced feveral agreeable pieces, one among others, the bent of which 
(for the genus irritabile vatum belongs to all countries), was to ridicule his cotem¬ 
porary. 

But thefe fuccefsful eflays have been infufficient to root out that bad tafte which has 
been long combated not only by the greater part of their literary characters but as well 
by thofe Spaniards unacquainted with any other theatre than their own. Will it how¬ 
ever be believed that there are fome among them, who not only defend with warmth 
the Spanifh ftage, but rebut with ufury the blame which all Europe is agreed in lay¬ 
ing on them. 

In 1749 Don Bias Nafure, the King’s librarian, reprinting the comedies of Cervantes, 
thus exprefles himfelf at the head of the work: “ Wc may very fafely affirm without 
rendering ourfelvcs liable to that charge which is made againft our nation of prizing it- 

1 o felf 
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felf highly while it thinks too meanly of others, that we have a far greater number of 
plays, perfect in themfelves, and written according to rule, than what the Englijh, French , 
and Italian, collectively, can boq/l.” 

Much more recently, that is, in 1791, Don Pafcal Rodriquez de Arellano propofed 
a work to be publifhed by fubfeription, intitled, Teatro antigao Efpand arreglado a lo.< 
mas principales preceptos del arte dramatica, in which he promifes divers dramas, or co¬ 
medies, written by Calderon, Lopes de Vega, Solis, Moreto, Roxas, Hoz, and Tyrfo, 
in which the three unities are obferved, the ftyle free from hyperbole and affectation, 
from vain fubtleties, from the heterogenous mixture of heroes and clowns, from ine¬ 
quality of the perfonages, and from indecent epifodes and quolibets. He thus propofed 
to make an ample apology for the nation as to this branch of literature', at the fame 
time preferving in thefe pieces, in fpite of fo many fuppreflions and corrections, all the 
force, beauty of exprefliou, and grace of the originals. Let Spanilh critics decide, if 
he has kept his promife. 

But what will appear more furprizing to readers converfant in French literature, a 
Spaniard of the prefent time, at leaft who is very lately dead, a Fellow of the Academy 
of the Spanijh language, La Huerta, expreffes himfclf in this manner on the dramatic 
genius and poetry of the French, in his preliminary difeourfe on the Spanilh theatre : 
“ A fingle fpark from the brilliant lire vifible in this divine poem, La Pharfalia, 
would be lufficient to give warmth and life to the weak and palficd mufes of France, 
without excepting the Limoufins, who placed nearer to Spain, received perhaps, on 
that account, in a flight degree, the influence of the cnthufiafm and poetic talent cha- 
ra&eriffic of our nation. 

“ How is it poflible” he adds “ that this divine lire fliould animate the minds of 
men, born and educated in marfhy countries, deftitutc of fulphur, falts, and fubftance; 
countries in Ihort fo little favoured by the fun, that their fruits fcarcely ripen, notwith- 
ftanding the artificial means they ufe to expofe them to its rays. Hence the mediocrity 
apparent in the greater part of their works. Hence the natural impoffibility that the 
French'fhould exceed in poetry and eloquence, thofe boundaries limited to fpiiitlefs 
minds, and fancy void of vigour. Hence, alfo, the afionifhment occafioned in them 
by the grand fublimity of Spanijh productions, the faults in which, where any exift, are 
fo eafy of correction. 

“ The great Corneille was only efteemed great among his countrymen from having 
badly imitated a work of one of our leaft excelling poets, the work itfelf much 
under mediocrity. (But fee how low M. de la Huerta rates Lc Cid.) 

“ Athalia by Racine is looked upon as his mailer piece } what is there to be feen in 
it but a continual evidence of a want of powers ? Since, without noticing the extra¬ 
ordinary number of adlors, levites and troops introduced, a ftale trick to make 
amends for incapacity of fupporting the plot, and the momentum of the piece, without 
having recourfe to fiction; the affetted regularity, and even the hellenifm which 
he makes fhift to fubltitute for want of talent, prove fufficiently that the piece ought 
never to have pa fed the walls of the college in which it was compcfed. 

“ Can it then be looked upon as extraordinary that this hero of the French poetrv, 
after employing three years in cbmpofing his Phaedra, fhould end with laming the cha¬ 
racter of Hypolitus ? The whole of this tragedy is replete with confiderable faults, and 
the choice of an action lb abominable in itfelf, even in the eyes of the leaft fcrupulous 
or delicate, is certainly not the leaft. Merely from reading of it once I formed a very 
mean idea of Phaedra ; but after feeing it a£ted at Paris, where Madeinoifelle Dumeril, 
a celebrated a&refs* performed the part of Phoedra, I was fo greatly hurt at feeing all 
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decency and probability fo violently outraged in her declamation, that I firmly rcjlhrd 
never to be /hocked in the fame manner again.” What a punifhment for the author and 
the aftrefs!' 

Don Juan Cadahalfo, (a Spaniard in other refpefts very well informed, with whom I 
made acquaintance on my firit journey to Spain,) after fpeaking at firfl in high terms 
of Phredra, alluding to the famous recital of Theramincs, thus exprefied himfelf; Sir, 
in this Pbccdra, the file is of that pompous and infated defeription which we are fo much 
accuJlomedtD criticifc in our poor authors of the loft century. —When in fupport of his 
affertion he tranflated literally this relation, in order to fhtisfy thole among his auditors, 
who were admirers of the French drama, that when authors attempt to imitate Spanilh 
fublimity, they mud either do fo by an exaft tranflation, or failing of this, remain in a 
Hate of inferiority, both ridiculous and (hameful in the eyes of all Spaniards j notwith- 
ftanding the unconfcioufnefs of French hearers to their debafed appearance. Such 
is the fublimity of Racine in the opinion of the Spaniards; whom, on the other hand, 
the French confider vaftly to furpafs the bell of Spanilh writers. 

La Huerta does not treat Moiiere lefs rigoroully, than our two tragic writers. In a 
note which precedes el Cafigo de la Miferia, (the Punifhment of Avarice,) one of the 
pretended chef d’ceuvres of the Spanilh language, which he reprinted, he takes exception 
at thofe who reckon this piece to finilh at the fecond aft. He fays “ It is rather extra¬ 
ordinary that thofe who blame it for this defect, lhould tolerate and admire Tartuffe; 
of which the firit, the fecond, and the fifth aft are entirely fuperfluous. Moreover, 
this celebrated comedy finilhes in .the fame manner as our Internes, and if the inde¬ 
cency of it be excepted, bears much refembhince to them.” We fhall notice, as we 
proceed, what thefe Internes arc, and whether this comparifon does much honour to 
the fagacity of M. de la Huerta. 

It however remains for thofe foreigners to decide, who are acquainted with the Spa¬ 
nilh llage, whether it be blindnefs, or ill will, that has actuated this unmerciful cenfor 
in his judgment. For. my part, without retaliating his injurious fentence, I fhall onlv 
obferve that all thofe who pofiefs any veftige .of tafle, either in Spain or in other coun¬ 
tries, agree, that with the exception of fome few modern pieces, the Spanifh drama is 
replete with the moll: fhocking defefts. Improbable incidents are crowded on each other, 
it is filled with extravagance, and its language is a medley of pompofity and vulga¬ 
rity. It mixes the molt miferable parade with affefting and fometimes terrible parts: 
it has continually a fool called grachfo on the boards, fometimes humerous, but more 
frequently infipid, who by his wretched jokes is ever diltrafting the attention of the 
audience from the piece. Lovers are difl'ufe and talkative. The pleal'ure ariling from 
features of delicacy, which occafionally occur, is deftroyed by long diflertations on love. 
Scarcely one of their- plays is free from the blame imputed by M. de la Huerta to the 
fuperfluous recital of the fate of Hypolitus by Theramines; not only are fuch repetitions 
common but difgufting at the fame time by their digreffions, their gigantic compari* 

fons, and their extraordinary abufe of common fenfe. On the other hand, the plot 

prelents iuch an intricate labyrinth that there is fcarcely any play, to which thefe verfes 
of Boileau may not be applied; ‘ 

Et qui debronillant mat urte penible intrigue 
D’un divertiflement me fait une fatigue. 

Whole mazy plot, unravelled with pain, 

Initead of plealing, but fatigues the brain. 

This fatigue however does not appear to be felt by a Spanifh audience, not even by 
thofe whofe minds are leafl improved. Whether the people naturally pofiefs an aptitude 

to 
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to follow the thread of a plot however complicated, whether it be the refult of habit, 
it is yet certain that they have in this refpe& a great advantage over other nations, and 
particularly the French. On this account much art becomes neceflary, in fitting a Spa¬ 
nilh comedy, (and there certainly are many well worth adopting,) to the French ftage. 
This tribute has been paid it by our forefathers. The fcrvice of the Spanifli drama to 
Moliere and Corneille is well known. Corneille extracted the chief beauties of the Cid 
and Heraclius from Guillen de Caftro, and Calderon; and took much of his Liar from 
the Spanilh. Moliere is indebted to the fame authority for his Don Juan or Le Fe/iin 
dc Pierre; but at the fame time all their {kill was neceflary to thefe men of genius, in 
modelling the ftrange originals which they had to work upon for the French ftage, for 
none of thefe Spanilh compofitions could have been reprefentcd on their boards, with¬ 
out undergoing a change, the beft of them being fo much filled with relations repug¬ 
nant to the taftc and manners of France. An aftor at one of our fmaller theatres has 
recently however made fome fortunate eflays in this line; although his Rufe contre Rufe y 
(Sratagcm for Stratagem) and his Nuit aux Aventura, (a Night of Adventures,) may 
rather be looked upon as pretty clofe imitations, than tranflafions of two Spanifli 
•comedies. Exafl: tranilations of Spanifli pieces would be next to impoflible. Duperron 
de Caftera in 1738 publiflied extracts from feveral Spanifli plays with reflettions and 
tranilations of the molt difficult and remarkable paflages. Mr. Liaguet gave fome of 
ihem to the public on entering his literary career. But feparate from his making a 
bad fele&iou he knew not enough of the Spanifli language to fulfil his talk completely; 
on which account his tranilations are no more than abridgements, in which nothing but 
the fkeleton of a dramatic poem is preferved; and the paflages not rendered were not 
thole which difpleafed the tranflator, but fuch as he did not underftand, fo that I do 
not conceive that there exilts one fingle Spanifli piece perfectly and wholly tranflated 
into the French language. A principle obftacle to faithful tranilations exifts in the in¬ 
numerable puns with which the Spanifli plays are filled, as well as all their other works 
of fancy ; and as their minutely fubtile genius is ever prompt to feize the flighted; re- 
femblances, and produce at every inftant allufions to localities, cuftonis and anecdotes 
of the day ; thefe works become exceflively difficult of comprehenfion even to the na¬ 
tives, and are alniofl impoflible to be underftood by foreigners; fo that a tranflation of 
them, unlefs loaded with comments at every page, would be altnoft entirely unintel¬ 
ligible. 

The Spaniards have always had a great aptitude for poetry. Their talent for extem¬ 
poraneous productions is lefs celebrated, but is equally defervingof fame with that of the 
Italians. I have frequently been witnefs to ability of this defeription, which was alniofl: 
miraculous. I have feen Spanifli verfifiers little known beyond their fphere, who have 
lupported poetic challenges, which would have difmayed our mod fertile and ingenious 
compofers. 1 have been witnefs to their engendering ftrophes of ten lines formed 
upon the lame rhyme, and which by the Spaniards are called dccimas , in the twinkling 
of an eye. A ftander-by gives for fubjeft of fuch a piece, the laft line which he fixes 
on at hazard; this is called echar piL tnftaiuaneoully the poet produces nine others 
which are to precede the line given, which forms a natural clofe: and frequently 
neither the rapidity of thefe improvifos , nor the fetters with which the author is {hackled, 
prevent their poflefling confidorable merit. They are at any rate little burlefque 
pieces, the emphatic utterance of which ferns to unwrinkle the brow of the 1110ft 
ierious ; in which it is true good fenfe is fometimes outraged, but in which the laws of 
poetry are rigoroufly obferved. 


The 
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The forms of poetry are Angularly various among the Spaniards. Their language, 
very flexible and fitted for inverfions, comprizes all deferiptions of metre common to 
European tongues; but they have one in addition peculiar to themfelves. Their rhimed 
verfe is eaflly diflinguifhable both by the eye and the ear, and is called confmante. But 
the couplets called ajfonantcs would fcarcely be taken for verfe by thofe who fhould not 
be informed thereof; and it is in this kind of poetry that their theatrical compofitions 
both ancient and modern are written almolt> from beginning to end. . 

They begin generally with a fucceflion of real rhimes, either continued, or alter- 
nate, of an equal number of feet in the one inftance, or in the other of an unequal 
number. After the firft or fecond feene the affbnantes fucceed, fometimes after but a 
fliort run of confonantes , and continue with the intervention occafionally of a few coufo. 
nantes to the end of the piece. Thefe affbnantes are a continuance of phrafes with a 
cadence, fubjed to a certain meafure. Each of them forms a verfe, but the aff'onante 
happens only in every other line, and does not require an a&ual rhime. It is fuflicient 
that the two lalt vowels of each fecond line, fhould be the fame. An example will 
render this more comprehenfible, for which purpofe I have feledcd at hazard the fob 

lowing from a Spanilh piece: 

Ya, Leonor eftamos Colas 
Sslyan per la boca afu era 
Tantos evidados del alma 
Como me afligen y cer can ; 

Y antes que de mis pefarea 

Interne, amiga, dar cuenta 

Es bien que ponderi aora 

Con admiraiion difcrcta 

Que fiendo las dos amigas 

Tanto, que enluza y ellrecha, Sec. Sec. 

At firft fight there appears no rhime in thefe ten lines, there is none in fad in the 
firft, third, 1'eventh, and ninth ; neither is it requifite there fhould be. But the fecond, 
fourth, fixth, eighth, and tenth, are afffonantesy becaufe each of them has for its two 
final vowels, an <?, and an a. 

A foreigner might frequent the Spanifh theatre for ten years without fufpeding the 
exiftence of affbnantes , and when pointed out to him, he will yet find it difficult to fol¬ 
low the trace of them; but what he fo hardly perceives, does not efcape a Spaniard, 
even for an inftant, however illiterate he may be. The fecond verfe of a long courfe 
of affonantes is fcarcely pronounced before he diftinguifhes the fucceflion of final vowels, 
which begins its empire; he is intent on their periodical return, and an ador would 
not with impunity attempt to fupplant them by others; Angular faculty which pertains 
to the delicate organization of the people of the fouth, and the aptitude for declamation 
of the moll vulgar and obfeure individuals. Thefe play a principal part at the theatre; 
their number and afliduous attendance form together one of the circumftances which 
render its reform fo difficult. 

The theatre itfelf had as mean an original among the Spaniards as in France, and 
preferves in many places its primitive form. Two parallel curtains, feeing the audience, 
compofed all the mechanic parts of the play-houfe, and there are places where this has 
not been improved upon. Behind the fecond curtain is the prompter, with a candle in 
one hand, and his piece in the other, running from one fide to the other to aflift with 
his function thofe a&ors who are in need of his help j but the theatres of Madrid of 
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the prefent day, and in other great towns, the flips, changes of fcenery and decorations, 
and the pofition of the prompter are much the fame as at Paris. At firft indeed one 
is fomewhat vexed at hearing the prompter recite the parts, in almoft as audible a tone 
of voice as the attors. To this defeft, however, one foon becomes reconciled, and 
after long cuftom it is fcarcely noticed. 

The play-houfe is divided into five parts La Luneta which anfwers to the Parquet of 
the French, and occupies part of the advanced part where the orcheftra is placed with 
us. Los Apofentos, which are two rows of boxes, in the upper part of the theatre, La 
Cazucla, a kind of ampitheatre on the ground floor. In this part the women of com- 
mon rank only are admitted, covered with their w ils, for the inoft part white; but 
therein creep as well thofe charming intruders, who under the aufpices of love are 
anxious to cheat the vigilance of fome jealous hawks, or fome idlers of the ton, who 
are cither too lazy to decorate themfdves, or defirous of faving the expence of having 
their hair dreft after the French fafliion. Las gradas, another ampitheatre above the 
boxes, on both fides the houfe, where fuch of the common people as are defirous of 
fitting at their eafe refort; and El patio , or the pit which contains none but the vulgar, 
with all their brutal manners, their ignorance, and their rags. This part of the 
audience, which has no feats, is always noify, and as difficult to be pleafed, as if it had 
fair pretenfions. 

The attors oftentimes addrefs thefe five clafles of fpettators under the title of mof- 
quetcros, and are lavifli towards them of fuch (tale epithets as they deem calculated to 
fecure their favour. 

At Madrid, the attors are {hared by two theatres, that of La Cruz, and that of El 
Principe, which for intereft-lake make common caufe. There is, however, a rival (hip 
as to ability kept up between them. Each has one of the players for a director, who 
every year diflolves and re-compofcs his troop. It is then that the aftors, who are the 
greateft favuntes with the public, expol'e themfelves for fale, and clofe with the mod 
expert or molt generous. It will be readily imagined, that the graciofos are not forgot 
on thefe occafions. The two directors make arrangements between themfelves for di¬ 
viding them, for fear that too evident an inequality ihould exift between the two troops, 
and each in confequence (hould equally fuft'er. As for the others, all the talents of a 
different defeription are rather calculated for parade than the boards of Thalia. Spain 
has no idea of a&ors, in whom livclinefs is united with grace, and fenfibility with ele¬ 
gance of delivery ; in one word, of fuch, as make the art of declamation the relative 
and rival of the fine arts. Their aftors are but imitators, and while they fervilely copy 
the models before their eyes, they have no conception of creating new ones in an imagi¬ 
nary but poffible world, where every thing is noble without ceafing to be true* 
Driving along the fame track, unfkilful in delivery, as well as in their gefliculation, 
they exceed all bounds, exaggerate and disfigure every thing, and inftead of managing 
their powers to enable them to effett the perfect delineation of their character, they be¬ 
come exhaulted, and overftep all limits. Their women where impaflioned are furies, 
their heroes are coxcombs, their confpirators rafcally malefactors, and their tyrants 
butchers. 

They are far from pofleffing aftors refembling Clairon , Kaitt, GarricK, or SidJons. 
Indeed, in Spain, nCtors are no other than mercenaries, who are looked upon in fo- 
ciety but as fo many mountebanks, who, while they atnufe us, are paid and tolerated,, 
and afterwards are lent about their bufinefs; whereas in other countries, where prejudice 
caufes them, generally fpeaking, to be Hill more meanly efteemed, the juft: admiration 
which fome infpire, raiies them to the level of fuperior artifts, and men of genius. 
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In their ancient comedies, if deficient in fome refpe&s, they yet afforded pleafing ex¬ 
amples of every virtue which can be taught a people; f'uch as loyalty, magnanimity, 
juftice, and particularly benevolence} and although in the exaggeration of their re- 
prefentations they may poffels l'omcthing offenfive to tafte, they cannot be feen without 
implanting in the mind a difpofition to the exercife of thefe virtues. In the modem 
productions of Spain on the contrary, not only do they lacrifice common decency ; 
they prefent the audience with pictures of the tnoft fhocking irregularities, without any 
attempt to.excite the due horror for fuch offences. Confpiraciesof fons againft fathers, 
cruelty of hufbands, infidelities on the part of wives, and even the unpunifhed villainies 
of malefactors} every thing is given by the aCtors, is fuffered by the police, and ap¬ 
plauded by the public. The confequences of this fufferance are, however, important, 
particularly in Spain, where the theatre is frequented by all claffes of people. The 
populace even feem to be the principal objcCt of their refpeCts and adulation. They 
are fovercign at the Spanifh theatre. Their whims mud be attended to, their perverfe 
talte be flattered, and the tumultuous manner in which they exprefs their vulgar fenfa• 
tions, ftifles the lefs noify voice of the more enlightened part of the audience; a Angu¬ 
lar, poflibly an unique, circumftance in a country where the people feem to be counted 
for nothing. May we not hence infer that there exifts even amidft the mod obfeure 
claffes of this people a fort of fpirit, a fentiment of independence which is depreffed by 
the continual l'way of arbitrary power, but which although it may keep under, it is yet 
unable totally to annihilate ? 

One would think that a theatre fo loofe in its reprefentations, would keep from it 
thofe perlbns with whom age or their condition of life ihould make decency a duty ; 
but the foreigner fees, and fees with amazement, not only young ladies of a modelt 
exterior, among the fpeClators of feenes which put delicacy to the blufh, but even ec- 
clefiallics, whole grave demeanour, and auftere drefs, form a fingular contrail with the 
leflbns of corruption, and the fallies of libertipifm expofed before them. A pagan 
worthy formerly left the theatre at Rome left by his prefence he fhould give a fanCtion 
to the otfenfive matter which was represented before him, Spanilh priells intolerant with 
lel'p. ct to lels lignificant objects are not equally Scrupulous with regard to the interells 
ofvhtuo. ApolUcs of religion, are they not then dodors of morality? Or are they 
ignorant that without morality religion is but error, and a fcourge ? Let them ui'e 
their influence in reforming the theatre, and r.o one will take exception at their appear¬ 
ing at it. 

As to its reform, a combination of circumflances muff take place in Spain before 
this can be ex peeled. The Sovereign in the firft place fhould take an intereft in it. 
Louis XIV. knew and patronized Molicrc; he himfelf prefided at the brilliant enter¬ 
tainments which he gave, and in which a confpicuous ftation was ailigned to the drama. 
Wherefore had the Spanilh theatre fome celebrity in the reigns of Philip III. and Philip 
IV., which in fo many reipe&s are confidercd as epochs of the decline of Spain ? The 
reafon was bqcaufe thofe princes encouraged dramatic writers by their approbation, and 
rewards; it was becaufe they themfelves took pleafure in theatrical exhibitions. 

The kings of the new dynaity, who in other matters have been fo worthy of praife in 
departing front thefe fad models, have not, as they did, carried their generative attention 
to rite Spanilh llage. Philip V. was of a pious difpofition, and loved a retired life. 
Ferdinand VI. was more attached to Italian arts than thofe of Spain. Charles III., who 
feerned to hold out encouragement to other arts, who built La Caferta, withdrew Her¬ 
culaneum from its tomb, adopted the pencil of Mengs, and embellilhed with feveral 
monuments of his tafle, the capital of Spain: Charles III, if he had not an averfion to 
13 ' the 
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the ftage, yet looked upon it with the moil complete indifference; and Charles I \\ 
has not yet been able to died: a regeneration, which is looked for wkh impatience by 
all who arc attached to the drama. Their mihifler, Florida Blanca, appeared to patro¬ 
nize the theatre of the capital, but he rather participated in the taffe of the nation thin 
felt difpofed to combat it. 

The part of the police, which has relation to the theatres, is divided between theCIor- 
regidor, the members of the town-hall, and the Alcaldes de Cortc. But the limits 
of their jurisdictions arc fo indiflincUy marked, that from an uncertainty as to proper 
authorities, refult the irregularities, which each of thefe infpectors fee, but which Sepa¬ 
rately neither has the faculty of preventing. Each of the three or four confers, before 
whom every frefh offence muff be carried, is defirous of removing from hitnfelf the 
odium of punching, and confequcntly relies for greater rigour on his colleagues; fb 
that their coliedive voice for the fupprefllon of impure productions, equally ofFenfive 
to decency and good tafte, is difficult to be obtained. Add to which, thefe different 
examiners are frequently, themfelves, infected with the general contagion. Befides they 
muff poffefs more refolution than what falls to their {hare commonly, to fnatch from 
the people the objeds of their admiration, and not to yield to the representations of 
the comedians, whole receipt would fufferfrom fuch hidden reforms. 

Mr. Olavidi, whofe adivc capacity was capable of embracing at once every part of 
adminiftration, together with the police, had began to effed fume falutarv reforms in 
the decorations, drefs and the art of declaiming; and this formed a charge on the 
part of his enemies againft him at the time of his difgrace... 

Some famples were given in the reign of Charles III. of a refolution at reform, 
which cannot be too much exercifcd for polifhing the Spanifh nation. The autosfacra- 
mentales were definitively proferibed; in thefe pieces, angels, faints, and the virtues 
perfonified, played each their different part, to the great icandal of religion and rca- 
fon; whimfical compofitions, in which Calderon particularly difplayed all the capricious 
fecundity of his genius. Other pieces have alfo..becn interdided, fuch as Los zclos de 
San Jofcj and particularly the Devil turned parfon, dramas of a defeription at once 
pious and farcical, in which innocence formerly perhaps found fubjed; for edification. 

A revolution is begun, even in the mechanical part of the theatre. At Madrid, at 
leaft, decorations are better underftood, the coftume more appropriate; and one no 
longer fees, (if ever fuch was the cafe as is reprefented by the witty inipoftor who has 
treated the world with Le voyage de Figaro ,) one no longer fees OroJ'manes in a drejjing 
gown , and Zara in a fart in gate. There are incongruities enough upon the Spanifh 
boards, to render unneceflary the inventions of a witty mind, to encreafe the ridicule it 
merits. In Spain, as well as in Italy, adors of both fexes, caff their eyes over the 
boxes, and fmile gracioufly on fuch perfons as they may chance to know; and after a 
long fpeech, when they receive applaufe, they never fail turning towards the fpedators, 
teflifying their gratitude by a profound obeifance. Thefe arc defeds which relate to 
the comedians. I fliall give a lpecimen of others which pertain to the theatre itfclf. 

Sometimes one or more of the adors entirely quits the ffage, and takes his place in 
the boxes, whence a dialogue is kept up between him and the other performer;-. Nay, 
I know a piece, in which this extravagance is carried to a fliil higher pitch. It is one of 
thofe heroic comedies in which the Moors and Spaniards at war with each other are 
prodigal of eloquent outrage. One of the Moorilh generals, unable to force his way 
towards his foes, to whom he has to make feme threatening declaration, gallops into 
the pit, and thence harangues the Spaniards. 
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What {hall I fay of the ft range cuftom of interweaving in their moft ferious comedies 
little pieces which have no relation to them whatever ? I fpeak of thofe modern come¬ 
dies which the Spaniards call Saynctcs or Internes , which are little pieces in one adt, as 
fimple in their plots as thofe of the great pieces are complicated. The manners and 
character of the inferior clafles of fociety, and the petty interefts which affociate or di¬ 
vide them, are therein reprei'ented in the moft ftriking manner. It is not an imitation 
hut th‘e thing itfelf. The fpe&ator feems to be fuddenly tranfported into a circle of 
Spaniards, where he is prefent at their amufements and little cavillings. The manner 
of drefs is fo faithfully copied that he is fometimes difgufted. He fees porters, flower- 
girls, and fifh-womcn, who have all the geftures, manner, and language of thofe he has 
Icon a hundred times in the ftreet. The Spaniards do not feem to be aware that nature 
in her moft fimple garb may be embellifhed without ceafing to bear refemblance, and 
that it is in this that the merit of the art of imitation confifts. The fame obfervation 
may be made of the productions of-their fchool of painting. Look at the fhepherds, 
the young peafants of Velafquez, nay even of Murillo, they are with refpedt to elegant 
painting, what the Saynctcs are to the dramatic art, ftriking but difgufting by their too 
exadt refemblance. For thefe kind of charadters the Spanifh comedians have an admir¬ 
able talent. Were they equally natural in every other they would be the firft adtors in 
Europe. 

The Saynctcs feem to have been invented to give relief to the attention of the audience 
fatigued by following the plot of the great piece through its inextricable labyrinth. 
Their moft certain efledl is that of making you lofe the clew ; for it feldom happens 
that the real Spanilh comedies are reprefented without interruption. There are fcarcely 
any exceptions unlefs in new pieces, either original or tranflated, in which the writers 
have felt the neceflity of greater regularity. All the old ones are compofed of three 
adts, called Jornadas. After the firft adt comes the Saynete, and the warrior or king, 
whom you'have feen adorned w ith a helmet or a crown, has frequently a part in the 
little piece ; • and to fpafe himfelf the trouble of entirely changing his drefs, fometimes 

preferves a part of bis noble or royal garments. His fafh or bulkin ftill appears beneath 
the dirty cloak of a man of the loweft clafs, or the robe of an Alcalde. 

When the Saynete is finiftied, the principal piece is continued. After the fecond adt, 
there is a new interruption longer than the firft ; .another .Saynete begins, and is fuc- 
ceeded by a fpecies of comic-opera, very fliort, and called Tonadilla. A Angle adtrefs 
frequently performs the whole, {he relates, in Tinging, either an uninterefting adventure, 
or fome trivial and frequently fcandalous maxims of gallantry; fhe then courts the ap- 
plaufe of the audience as fhe retires, and the third act of the great piece is permitted to 
begin. . 

What becomes of the illufion' and intereft in the piece after thefe interruptions ? 
This may be readily conceived, and it is not uncommon to fee great part of the audience 
depart after the Tonadilla is finifhed. 

The Saynetes and Tonadillas are frequently the moft attractive parts of thefe ftrange 
medleys, and after a fliort refidence in Spain, it iseafy to conceive the attradlion which 
the Saynetes and Tonadillas muft have for the people of the country. The manners, 
drefs, adventures, and mufic, all are national; befides, there are frequently prefented in 
thefe little pieces two fpecies of beings peculiar to Spain, and whofe manners and ex- 
preffions are fhe objeds of much mirth and pleafantry, and fometimes of imitation. 
Thefe are the Majos and the Mu jus on the one part, and the Gitanos and Gitanas on 
the other. 
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The Majos are beaux of the lower clafs, or rather bullies, whofe grave and frigid 
pompofity is announced by their whole exterior. Their countenance, half concealed 
under a brown fluff bonnet, called Montcra , is threatening, or lull of infolence, which 
feems to brave thole perfons whofe ftation fhould awe them into refpeft, and which is 
notgl'oftened even in the prefence of their mill refs. The ofliccrs of juftice fcarcely dare 
attack them. If provoked by any freedom, a fymptom of difplealure or a menacing 
look, a long rapier or a poniard, concealed under their wide cloak, announce that none 
mud make free with them with impunity. 

The Majas, on their parts, rival thefe caprices as much as their feeble means will per- 
mit j licentioufnefs and effrontery appear in their attitudes, actions, and exprellions; 
but if not very fcrupulous about the manner in which voluptuoufnefs is difpiayed, in 
them may be feen the moll feducing prielteffes that ever facrificcd on the altars of Ve- 
nus. Their charming tricks fubjeft the fenfes to a delirium that the wifefl can fcarcely 
guard againft, and which, if it ini'pire not love, at leaft gives promife of delight. 

Perfons of the molt indulgent nature are however difpleafed that the Majos and 
Majas lhould thus be brought upon the ftage, and preferve their attraction even in circles 
of good company. There are, among both fexes, perfons of uiltinguilhcd rank, who 
feek their models among thefe heroes of the populace, who imitate their drefs, manners, 
and accent, and are flattered when it is faid of them, He is very like a Mrjo.—One would 
take her for a Maja. 

The Gitanos and Gitanas are a kind of gipfies who run about the country, lead a dif- 
folute life, tell fortunes, exercifc all kinds of fufpicious profeflions, have among them* 
felves a language, particular figns, in Ihort are dexterous knaves, who prey upon the 
unwary. r lhis clals of vagabonds, of which fociety ought to be purged, has hitherto 
been tolerated ; and characters of them are given upon the ftage, amuftng by their ori¬ 
ginality ; but the effect of this is, it renders vice familiar by concealing its deformity 
under a gay exterior. They are, if I may fo fay, the fhepherds of the Spanilh ftage, cer¬ 
tainly lei’s inlipid, but at the fame time lefs innocent than thofe of ours. Their tricks, 
plots, and amorous intrigues, fuited to their maimers, are the fubje£ts of feveral faynetes 
and tonadillas, and probably ferve for leffons to many a fpeClator. 

Such is the modern Spanilh ftage. There are playhoufes at prefent in moll of the 
principal towns of Spain. It may eafily be conceived that their defers are even ftili 
greater than thofe of the capital. What then can we think of their ftrolling-players, 
called Comicos de la legua, who travel from town to town with the rags which ferve them 
for decorations, and perform in barns and ftables ? The heroes of Scarron are at leaft 
entertaining, thefe excite nothing but difguft. 

After death of Ferdinand VI., who had an Italian theatre at his court, there was for 
a long time no other than the national theatre. The Marquis de Grimaldi rc-eftablilhed 
the Italian houfe at the court of Charles 111 ., but it difappeared upon his retirement. 
Towards the latter part of his reign, this prince permitted the formation of one in his 
capital, which ftili l’ubfifts. The principal hofpital at Madrid in the firft inftance was 
to pay the expcnce.of maintaining it, - and receive the profits, but turning out dfljidvan- 
tageous, the management of it was given to the proprietors, principally grandees, who 
however have not been able to fupport it without expence. Serious opera and farce is 
reprefented at this theatre ; the decorations are bandfome, the dreffes fplendidly rich, 
and the corps de ballet of a fuperior defeription. The Spanilh a&ors having thefe mo¬ 
dels before them, appear to be pleafed with them, neverthdefs their reprefentations 
continue nearly the fame. They may therefore be deemed incurable. 
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As for French theatres, they arc at prefent, and for a long time back have been, en¬ 
tirely banifhed from Sjjain. Towards the middle of the reign of Charles 111 . one was 
eftablifhed at Cadi::. The perfons concerned were ruined, and the plan given up. 
Since that time it was in contemplation to introduce one at Madrid. The ambaflador 
Vauguyon feemed greatly interetlcd in the fcheme. The devotees refitted it, pretend¬ 
ing that French plays were full of maxims of tolerance, and breathed too much of mo- 
deni philofbphy. They reckoned no let's than fixteen heretical aflertions in the Angle 
piece of Pygmalion. In addition, the hofpital, whole fupport in a great degree de¬ 
pended upon the revenue which it received from the two national theatres, it was appre¬ 
hended might fuller from its eflablifhmcnt. The King liltcned to the conjoint remon- 
fl ranee of religion and charity again A the meafure, and the plan was laid afide. Not- 
withffanding this, the nation has become accutlomed to the tranflations of fome of our 
plays, although the time inuft needs be looked upon as ditlant at which we may fee a 
French theatre at Madrid. 


Chap. XIV.— Of the Bullfights. 

AT the head of the amufements of the Spanifh nation muff be placed one which be¬ 
longs almoft excluAvely to itfelf, one too to which it is Angularly attached, notwith- 
fianding its being obnoxious to the delicacy of the reft of Europe; I mean the bull¬ 
fights. 

Many Spaniards look upon them as one means of preferving, in their nation, that 
energetic fpirit by which they are characterized ; yet it is difficult to comprehend what 
relation there can be to ftrength and courage, in a fpedacle where thofe prefent are ex- 
pofed to no danger, and in which the a&ors prove by the rarity of accidents, that the 
hazard they themfclves run is not of a nature to excite much concern. I know very 
well that exaggeration frequently reprefents accidents as very common. It is 
true, thofe cavaliers who are thrown: from their horfes fometimes receive very violent 
contufions; but in the courfe of nine years that 1 was a fpe&atcr of thefe fights, 1 never 
knew of more than one Torrcador who died of his wounds. However, a prieft is always 
at hand, in a latticed box, furnifiled with holy oil in cafe of neceflity. Yet were acci¬ 
dents as frequent as they are uncommon, they might familiarize the fpeftators with the 
cfFufion of blood, and the fufferings of their fellow-creatures, but could not habituate 
them to the fronting of danger, or endurance of pain. They might render them un¬ 
feeling and cruel, but never refolute and brave. Another proof that this fpettacle has 
uo influence upon the minds of thofe who frequent it is, that I have feen among the 
ipettators children, young women, old people of both fexes, men cf every age, clafs, 
and character, in whom however thefe bloody entertainments did not tend to correct 
weaknefs or timidity, nor changed the inildnefs of their manners. Nay more, I have 
known foreigners of great benignity of nature, who at firft fuffered l'o much at the 
fight of thefe hull fights as to change colour, yet who afterwards became much ena¬ 
moured with the exhibition. Thefe diverfions are very expenfive, but very profitable 
to the undertakers. The price of the lowefl places is two, or four rials, according as 
they are expofed to the fun, or in the fliadc. The higheft price is a hard dollar. After 
the value of’the horfes and bulls, and the falary of the Torreadores , have been deducted 
from the money received, the remainder is commonly dedicated to pious ufes: at Ma¬ 
drid it forms a principal fund for the fupport of the general hofpital. 

Bull-fights are moflly given in fuminer, on account of the fpeftators who remain in 
the open air, and the animals being then more vigorous. Peculiar breeds arc fet apart 
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fm- this fpecies of facrifice. A lift is delivered to the fpe&ators in which the number and 
the country of the vi&ims are deferibed, whofe torture is intended for their amufement. 
There are twenty benches round the circle, and that only which is moil elevated is co¬ 
vered. The boxes.arc iti the upper part of the edifice. In fome cities, fuch as Valla¬ 
dolid, where there is no particular place fet apart for the combat, the principal fquare is 
converted into a theatre for the purpofe. The fight of the people of every clafs alien*- 
bled round the fquare, expecting the fighal for battle, and exhibiting in their counte¬ 
nances every fign of joy and impatience, has in it fomething interefting. 

The exhibition begins by a kind of proccflion round the fquare, in which the cham¬ 
pions, as well on foot as on horfeback, who are to attack the fierce animal, make their 
appearance, drolled in all the elegance of Spanilh coftume; the Picadorcs in a round hat, 
half covered with a fliort cloak, the fieeves of which float in the air, are on horfeback, 
in white fkin gaiters: thofe who are on foot are drefled in the lighted and niceft man¬ 
ner, and in pumps ; both wear (ilk jackets of a bright colour, and trimmed with rib¬ 
bands, with a fcarf of a different colour, and their hair bound up in a large filk net, the 
fringes hanging from which defeend as low as the reins. After the proeellion is finifhed 
two alguazils on horfeback gravely advance, in wigs and black roDes, to the prefident of 
the fight (the governor or the corregidor) for an order to begin. The fignal is im¬ 
mediately given. The animal, until then fhut up in a kind of pen, the door of which 
opens mtothe circle, makes his appearance. The agents of Themis, who have no quarrel 
with him, prudently haften their retreat, and their fright, generally ill feconded by thefpeed 
of their horfes, is the prelude to thccruelamufementwhichthefpeclatorsare about to enjoy. 

In the mean time the bull is ftunned with their cries and noify expreilions of welcome. 
He has firll to combat until the horfemen ( Picadores ), who wait for him armed with 
long lances. This exercife, which requires addrefs, ftrength, and courage, has nothing 
in it degrading. Formerly the greateft among the nobility did not difiJain to take a 
part in it; at prefent even fome hidalgos folicit the honour of combating on horfeback. 

The Picadores open the lccne. The bull, without being provoked, frequently attacks 
them, upon which circumftance, when it happens,'the Ipeclators conceive a gr at opi¬ 
nion of his courage, if, notwithftanding the pointed fteel which repels his attack, he 
again returns to the charge, cries are redoubled, and pleal’urc then becomes enthufiafm; 
but if the animal be pacific, difconcerted, and cowardly runs round the cirJe, voiding 
his perfecutors, murmur and hilling relound throughout the theatre, if nothing can 
roufe his courage, he is judged unworthy of being tormented by men, and the repeated 
cries of perros, perros, bring on him new enemies. Groat dogs arc then let lu<>fe upon 
him, who feize him by the neck and ears, 'idle animal then aifumes the ufe of his na¬ 
tural weapons. The dogs thrown into the air, fali ftunned, fomentin':: gored, upen the 
ground; they rife again, renew the combat, and commonly end by overthrowing their 
adverfary, who then perilhes ignobly. 

On the contrary, if he conduct liimfelf properly, his career is more gbiious, l."t u f 
greater duration and more painful. The firlt act of the tragedy belongs to the com¬ 
batants on horfeback; this is the molt animated but the moil bloody and diigadh 
part of the whole. 

The irritated animal braves the fteel which makes deep wounds in his neck, f.;’F m- 
rioully upon the innocent horfe who carries his enemy, gores his Ikks, and ovciturns 
him with his rider, who in this cafe, upon the ground an 1 difarme.l, is in inunin •ut 
danger, until the combatants on foot, called Chides , come to his adillance, and provoke 
the animal by fiiaking before him ft u ilk of different colours. 
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But it is not without danger to themfelves that they fave the difmounted horfeman. 
The bull oftentimes purfues them, and they then have need of their utmoft agility. 
They efcapeby letting fall the piece of Huff which is their only weapon, and upon which 
the fury of the deceived animal is exhauffed. But it fometimes happens that he is not 
thus to be impofed upon, and the champion has no other refource than leaping over 
the barrier fix feet high, which forms the interior of the circle. In fome places there 
are two barriers, and the intermediate fpace forms a kind of circular gallery, behind 
which the torreador is in fafety. The bull frequently leaps over the firlt inclofure, but 
uneafy and ignorant what to do, he continues his courfe along the corridor, until an 
opening brings him anew into the arena; but when the barrier is fingle, the bull makes 
efforts to leap it, which he fometimes accomplishes. The alarm of the neareff fpeda- 
tors may eafiiy be imagined ; their precipitation in retiring, and crowding upon the 
upper benches, becomes more fatal to them than the fury of the animal, which Hum¬ 
bling at each Hep upon the narrow and uneven fpace, rather thinks of laving himl'elf 
than fatisfying his vengeance ; and foon falls under the blows that are haltily and re¬ 
peatedly given him. 

Except in thefe cafes, which are rare, he returns to the charge. His difmounted 
adverfary having had time to recover himfelf, immediately mounts his horfe again, pro¬ 
vided the latter be not too much wounded, and the attack is renewed; but the cavalier 
is frequently obliged to change his horfe. 1 have feen feven and eight horfes gored, 
or their bowels torn out, by the fame bull, fall dead upon the field of battle. No words 
can then fufficiently celebrate thefe ads of prowefs, which for feveral days become the 
favourite fubjeds of converfation. The horfes, affonifliing examples of patience, cou¬ 
rage, and docility, at times, before they die, prefent a fight at which humanity Ihud- 
ders: they tread under feet the bloody entrails which fall from their lacerated Sides, and 
ltill continue to obey the hand which guides them. DifguH then feizes fuch of the 
fpedators as poffefs any fenfibility and embitters their pleafure. 

But a new ad in the piece Succeeds. When the bull is deemed fufficiently tormented 
by the combatants on horfeback, thefe withdraw, and leave him to the champions on 
foot, called banderilleros; who meet the animal, and the moment he attacks them, Hick 
into his neck, two by two, a kind of arrow, called a banderilla , terminated like a fiffi- 
hook, and ornamented with little flreamers of flained paper. The fury of the bull re¬ 
doubles ; he roars, and his vain efforts ferve but to increafe the anguifh occafioned by 
the dart lodged in him. This laff torment gives a fine opportunity for*a difplay of the 
agility of his new adversaries. The fpedators at firff tremble for their fafety when they 
fee them fo near the horns of the animal; but their fkilful hands inflid fo fure a blow, 
and they efcape fo nimbly from the danger, that after a few times their addrefs appears 
nothing more than a trifling epifode in the tragedy of which the cataffrophe is as 
follows: 

When the vigour of the bull appears almoff exhauffed, and his blood, flowing from 
twenty wounds, pours from his neck, and moiffens his robuH fides, the fury of the 
people, th .n fatiated, calls for another vidim; the prefident then gives the Signal for 
his death, which is announced by the found of drums and trumpets. The Matador 
advances and remains alone in the circle; in one hand he holds a long knife, in the 
other a kind of flag, which he waves before his adverfary. At firff each Hops and ob- 
ferves the other. The impetuolity of the bull is feveral times avoided by the agility of 
the Matador, ahd the pleafure of the fpedators is rendered more lively by their ful- 
pence. Sometimes the animal remains immoveable j he ferapes the ground with his 

ieet and feems to meditate vengeance. 
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The bull in this fituation, and the Matador who penetrates his defign, and carefully 
obferves his flighted motion, form a pi&nre which an able pencil might not deem un¬ 
worthy of delineation. The affembly notice this dumb fcene in filence. At length the 
Matador gives the fatal blow ; and if the animal immediately falls, the triumph of the 
conqueror is celebrated by a thoufand exclamations; but if the blow, be not decifive, if 
the bull furvive, the murmurs arc not lefs numerous. The Matador , whofe addrefs 
was about to be extolled to the Ikies, is looked upon only as a clurnfy butcher. He in- 
ftantly endeavours to recover from his difgrace. His zeal then becomes blind fury, 
and his partifans tremble for his life. At lad he gives a better directed blow. The 
animal vomits dreams of blood, druggies with death, daggers, falls. His conqueror 
then is lifted to the Ikies by the applaufes of the people. Three mules covered with 
bells and banners terminate the piece, dragging the bull by thofe horns which betrayed 
his valour from out of the circle, leaving behind the traces of his blood, and a flight 
remembrance of his exploits, foon effaced by the appearance of his fucceffor. 

On each of the days dedicated to thefe feafls, (at lead at Madrid,) fix bulls are facri- 
ficed in the morning, and twelve in the afternoon. The three lad of the animals are 
exdufively left to the Matador, who, deprived of any aflidance from the Picadores , em¬ 
ploys all his dexterity in varying the pleafures of the fpeftators. He fometimes allows 
an intrepid dranger, mounted upon another bull, to combat them; at others he turns 
a bear .againd them. The lad bull is particularly devoted to the entertainment of the 
populace. The points of his horns are covered with a round cafe, which diminifhes 
the effect of their ffrokes. In this date the bull, which is then called Embo/ado, lofes 
the power of piercing and lacerating his adverfary. The fpettators defeend in crowds 
to torment him, each after his own way, and often pay for their cruel pleafure 
by violent contulions; but the creature always falls at lad under the blows of the 
Matador. 

The few fpe&ators who do not partake the rage of the populace, regret that thefe 
wretched animals have not their lives, at lead faved, in recommence for their many tor¬ 
tures, and difplay of courage. They would willingly aid them to efcape from their 
perfecutors. In thefe the humane few, difgud fucceeds to companion, and wearinefs 
to difgud : the uniform fucceflion of fimilar feenes throws a languor upon the amufe- 
ment which the fpettacle promifed at the beginning. It recals the opinion given by 
Pliny of the games of the circtis: nihil novum, nihil variant , nihil quod non femel 
fpeftaffe fufficiat *. 

But to the connoiffeurs who have ftudied the artifices of the bull, the refources of 
his addrefs and fury, the different methods of tantalizing, deceiving, and tormenting 
him, (for in fome provinces this is a dudy* from youth to manhood^) to thefe no one 
fcene refembles another, and they pity undiflinguilhing obfervers who cannot perceive 
their variety. 

A mafier worthy of compofing a dida&ic poem on this matter, in appearance fo bar- 
ren, and notwithdanding fo famed, the famous Torreador Papehillo f, in 1796 pub- 
lilhed a treatife intitled LaTauromaquia 0 arte de torrear a pii y a caballo , a work useful 
for torreadors, whether profeflional or amateurs, unique in its kind, and much fought 
after by the public. Of this, it may be fairly faid that the author was a matter of 
his fubjett. 

* It contains nothing novel, no variation, nothing in Ihort which it is not fuflicicnt for fatisfaftion to 
have feen a fingle time. 

f He died in iXor, and it may be truly faid in the bed of honor. He fell the vi&im of a bull be was 
about to kill; the fecond perfon who perifhed thus in the fpace of thirty years. 


In 
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In this purfuit, as in others, the fpirit of party confers reputation ; and ilifputos or 
exaggerates fuecefs. When I arrived at Madrid, the connoiffecrs were divided •between 
two famous Matadores , Cr/tiliarcs , and Romero , as people might be in other countries, - 
with rcfpefl to the merits of two celebrated aCtors. Each feel was as enthufiaflic in 
its eulogiums and pofitive in decifion as the Ghukijls and Piccinijls perhaps wore in 
France. It is diflicuit to believe that the art of killing a bull, which l'eems to be tire 
exclulivc privilege of a butcher, Ihould be gravely difeufl’ed, and extolled with iran- 
fport, not only by the people, but by the bell informed men, and women of the 
greatell fenfibility. Let us not, however, draw from this any conclulion unfavourable 
to the Spaniards. In lpitc of their Angular attachment to bull-fights, in fpite of the 
barbarous delight they take in feeing the blood of thefe innocent and courageous ani¬ 
mals thus fpilt for fport, they are neverthelefs fufceptiblc of good nature and hu¬ 
manity. On leaving thefe bloody paftimes, they are not the lefs fenfible to the comfoi t 
of a pleafant home, to friendfhip, nor to love. Their courage does not on this account 
become more ferocious. When duels and alTaflination were more common, they wcie 
not more attached to this favourite amufement than at pref.nt. Their manners aie 
foftened from what they were anciently, without their pallion for bull fights being di.ni- 
niihed. '1 he day on which they are celebrated is a day of rejoicing for the whole dif- 
rricl, for ten or twelve leagues round the place. The artiil who can l'carccly provide 
for his fubfiftencc, has always a furplus to expend on this fpeclacle. And woe to the 
chaftity of the poor girl, whole poverty fhould exclude her from it; the mail who 
fliould pay for her admiffion, would certainly place it in danger. 

The Spanilh government under Charles III. l'eemed to be aware of the inconvenience 
of this kind of phrenzy ; the origin of diforders and diffipation, and highly prejudicial 
to agriculture by facrificing, in fuch numbers, robufl; animals which might be em¬ 
ployed in cultivation. This King had himfclf an averfion to bull fights, and was defi- 
rous of weaning the nation, by degrees, from its attachment to them, llis firlt minif- 
tcr, Florida Blanca, entered into his views. Under his adminiffration the number of 
thefe entertainments, in the principal provincial towns, was diminifhed. Even at Ma¬ 
drid none but weak animals were allowed for the fport, and the people began to lofe 
their relifh for them : but it was forefeen that under Charles IV., they would refume 
their original attraction. 

There is in Spain another diverfion called La Ficjla dc Novil/os. In this young bulls 
not defigned to meet with death, but to grow up for the fatal lifts, make trial of their 
budding horns, and are tantalized by a number of amateurs, who, like themfelves, are 
learners. The Prince and Princefs of Afturias, not daring to oppofe the tafte of the 
old King Charles III., yet allowed themfelves to enjoy by ffealth thefe parodies of the 
grand exhibition. From this it was argued that he would give thefe games his counte¬ 
nance. The beginning of the reign confirmed this conje&ure. For a long time none 
of thofe entertainments known by the name of Ficjlas-realcs has been given by the 
court. The* plaza-mayor, on fuch occafions, was the theatre of thefe exhibitions. 
The King and his family honoured the fpetlacle with their^ prefence. His military 
houlhold prefided to keep order. His halbardiers formed the inner circle of the 
theatre, and their long weapons were the only barrier oppofed to the dangerous caprices 
of the bull. There were no more than one of thefe Fujlas-reales in the former reign. 
They were confidered as abolifhed. But the coronation of the new King, brought 
them again into fafhion. Since that period the bull-fights have refumed their former 
charm for the people. Licence is granted with Ids difficulty to fuch towns as- folicit 
leave to eftabliih them for the benefit of different objects of charity. Thofe of the 
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capital have again become worthy of awakening that enthufiafm which began to flag 
As early as 1789 the bull-fights were more animated and bloody than had been known 
for a"long time; more than once had one of thefo animals kept the field after ripping, 
un all the horfes and wounding the greater part of the combatants. 

* There yet remains therefore two inftitutions in Spain, to which the nation appears 
to be attached by fettering bonds; two inflitutions which have more than one point of 

contact. , . , , 

Both infpire a fort of horror at thofe who defend them. 

Both are barbarous, the one as it relates to manners, the other in its refpe 5 t to 


Neither fhould meet with any other apologifts than fuch as Jack Ketch, yet virtues 
belonging to chriftianity are both the motive and excufe of each. By the one Faith 
arms itfelf with rigour againft incredulity; in the charitably applied produce of the 
other the wretched find relief. 

Gne throws impediments in the way of increafing agriculture; the other is the chief 
obflacle to the progrefs of philofophy. 

Do they require I fhould name them ? The one is the Inquifition, the other the Bull- 
fights. 

With thefe obfervations, I (hall conclude what I had to obferve of the manners and 
tafle of the Spanifh nation. From this impartial view of the cuftoms, pleafures, and 
rcfources of its capital it tnuft be allowed, that where a foreigner has made himfelf 
matter of the Spanifh language, a matter eafy enough in itfelf; where he is willing to 
introduce himfelf into the company of the natives of fafhion, who are very acceffible; 
where the manners of the country, which are Angular but not offenflive, have once be¬ 
come familiar, and provided he have no other favor to afk at Madrid, than the fmiles 
of fome amiable fair one, he may pafs his time as agreeably in this capital as in any 
other of Europe. 


VOLUME THE THIRD. 

Ciiap. I.— Profpeft of Toledo.—The Alcazar.'—Mozarabic Mijfal. — Of the Archbijhop 
and bis clergy.—An example of toleration.—Eccleftajlicaljurifprudencewitb refped to mar¬ 
riage. _ Cathedral and public edifices of Toledo.—Its environs. — Cafa. del campo.—Vil - 

lavicio'a.—San Fernando. — Loeches.—Toros de Cuifando. — Battuecas. — Avela. — Al- 
cola. 

Before I conduft the reader towards the fouth of Spain, I (hall firft lead him through 
diflerent places worthy of attention at a fliort diftance from the capital, whither I was at¬ 
tracted by curiofity. 

I (ball begin with Toledo, a famous city, formerly the refidence of the Moorifh Kings, 
and at prefent the fee of the primate of Spain. It is fituated upon the right bank'of 
the Tagus, twelve leagues from Madrid, and feven from Aranguez. On the road 
from Madrid, you pafs through two large towns, the lands about which are famous 
for their extreme fertility, and high ftate of culture, called^ Gctafc , and Illejcas. But 
as is the cafe almoft throughout Caftile, they are deftitute of trees. 

vol. v. 3 z In 
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In going to Toledo from Aranguez, youpafs through a far more pifturcfque coun¬ 
try. Beyond that refidencc the valley in which it is fituated fpreads, and the Tagus 
■whofe courfe is at times feen at a diflance, and at others nigh, affords fume plealing 
views. But during this courfe its banks are deep, and covered with (tones; and the 
river itfelf which flows tranquilly by Aranguez, on its approaching Toledo and under 
its ancient walls, flows with the noife and rapidity of a torrent. 

Before you enter Toledo, the Tagus is eroded over a bridge of frightful height. 

The idea which one is liable to form qf this city from the pompous title of imperial, 
which it has enjoyed ever flnee it was taken from the Moors by Alphonfo VI., from its 
difputing with Burgos for pre-eminence in the affembly of the Cortes of the kingdom of 
Caltile, whofe capital it formeily was, and whofe ancient fplendor is attefled by its 
monuments, but ill agrees with its narrow, crooked, and deferted A reels, its ahnoit 
abfolute want of comfort, and deftitution of induftry. Madrid, which latterly has in- 
creafed its population at the cxpence of its neighbours, has laid Toledo greatly under 
contribution. The appearance of its mouldering edifices gives it an air of wretched- 
nefs, with which, however, the interior of its houfes does not corrcfpond. One meets 
here with neatnefs in extreme, a property but rarely united to poverty. The inhabi¬ 
tants, above all things, are highly folicitious of excluding the rays of the fun, and con¬ 
trive to have coolncls around them in the mod violent heat of the Dog days. At this 
period, if you pay them a viflt, you might deem yourfelf in the palace of llecp. By 
three o’clock, for them, the fun has fet; the cafements and blinds are herinetrically 
clofed, the floors repeatedly i'prinkled; with thefe, large lheets are fpread over their 
courts, and every thing concurs to form an illufion, as to the warmth of the climate, 
and hour of the day. 

It is true, thefe precautions are common to almoft all the towns of Spain in the 
height of fummer; but no where have they appeared to me fo flriking as at Toledo. 
Until lately inventions for thefe indulgences were alinoft the only labour to which its 
inhabitants were addicted. Within thefe lew years they are rouzed from the ftcjla , to 
which they feemed perpetually condemned. Indolence and mifery were iliccefsfuily 
combatted by Cardinal Lozcnzana, who, for more than twenty years, was their arch- 
bifliop. The Alcazar, ancient palace of the Gothic Kings, was alrnofl intirely rebuilt 
under Charles V.; but ever lince the conflagration, by which it fullered in the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century, it had continued in a ruinous condition. The arch- 
bifhop put it in repair. lie eliablilhed here fiik looms, which afford employment 
to feven hundred poor people; an hofpital for indigent women and old men ; anti 
formed a fchool for two hundred children, who are brought up at his expcnce, and 
taught to draw. 

Such is the employment to which this prelate dedicated his fuperfluity ; and as the 
limplicity of his life was truly apoltolic, his wants were very circumfcribed, and his 
fuperfluity immenfe. Notui.hilanding the precifion with which he attended to his 
fpiritual functions, lie yet had leifurc to devote to literature. Before he occupied the 
fee of Toledo, he had filled that of Mexico, and dicovercd there a new collection of 
the letters of Fernand Cortes. I his he publifhed with notes on his return to Europe. 
He has alfo given to the world feveral learned works, particularly a new edition of 
the Mozarabic Miffal. This is a collection of the offices of the church, as celebrated 
according to the Mozarabic ritual, adopted by the Chriflians in the countries occupied 
by the Moors. Fallen into dilute, it was revived by Cardinal Xitnencs, who founded a 
chapel at Toledo, in which divine fervice is flill performed conformably to this ritual, 
as well as in one of the churches of Salamanca. 

2 Madrid 
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Madrid and Aranguez forming part of the diocefe of loledo, the Cardinal, Arch- 
bifliooof this town, frequently appeared at court, even previous to his being nomi- 
lvited chief inquifitor. Madrid notwithftanding is the rcfidence of one of thofe 
ci-and vicars, who officiate for him in his cpilcopal funftions. Towards the clofe of 
niv firft rcfidence in Spain, I had fomc relation with this worthy acolyth of the prelate 
Lorenzana, the details and refult of which, in abridgement, the reader will pardon my 
prefenting, as they concur to prove, that fanaticifin, and particularly intolerance, are 
evils not altogether fo hopelds of cure in Spain as is commonly believed; and that 
in modern times even the clergy of this kingdom produce individuals acceffiblc to lea- 
fon and capable of compallion for the weaknefles of humanity.. 

The agent of a foreign power, obliged by the laws of his country to profefs 
the protelfant religion, was captivated by an amiable Callilian. An obftacle of mag¬ 
nitude oppol'ed their union in the invincible repugnance of the catholic family to an 
alliance with an heretic. The father himlelf comes to Madrid in order to fnatch his 
daughter from the danger of fedudtion, and drags her in tears to a diftancc of thirty 
lea'Hies from the capital. The lover follows his iteps, throws himlelf at his feet, and 
moves him to compaffion, but cannot lhakc him from his pu.-pole. it is impofliblc, 
fays the father, it is impoffible I ffiould give my daughter to a perfon the enemy of 
God and of my religion ; but be converted, you ffiall marry her .—-1 he young here¬ 
tic however, entreated at lcaft the permiffion of pleading his caufe before the tribunal 
of’the church ; hoping to find it lefs inexorable than that to which he had appealed in 
vain. The rigid Caftilian approved the expedient, without, however, reckoning upon 

f phg ftrangcr bears a gleam of hope away with him to IVfadrid. lie fecks the grand 
vicar of the Archbifhop of Toledo, and thus addrefies him: 

« y ou f cc before you an unfortunate man, whom it is in your power to rcltore to 
« happinefs. I doat on Dona N—, whom I wiih to marry ; between us I am told there 
“ is an infurmountable obftacle. I was born without the bofom of the Romifh church. 
“ It were vain of you to exhort me to abjure my eVrors, nor could you be convinced of 
« the truth of fo fudden a converfion. And would that religion you profefs, receive any 
« „l ory from a fimilar homage ? Leave to time, leave to the irrcfillible aicendancy o£ 
« Dona N—, the office of bringing me into what you deem, what I perhaps fome day 
« may j ecm> the way of lalvation. The honourable employment which 1 fill is my only 
« means of fubfiltence. This employment is incompatible with a change of religion. 
« If I fail of obtaining the hand of Dona N—, I ffiall die of defpair; if I cannot ob- 
« ta i n her upon any other terms than thofe of renouncing my faith and confequently my 
« employment, both fhe and I muft die of want. You only, the minilter of a God of 
« peace and goodnefs, you only can conciliate all; and furely as you have this power, 
“ you will not rcluie my entreaty.” 

Thefe arguments foftened the aufterity of the grand vicar. Firlt of all, faid he, I 
muft have afiurance that you are free to marry : how will you convince me ? Next I 
muft have proof that in your country, the proteftant religion is fo far national as to 
exclude the profeffors of a different one from holding employment, and laftly I muft 
be fatisfied by atteftation, that you are not far eflranged from the catholic church ; and 
that you only require time, the influence of your future fpoufe, and the inftruCUons 

of our minifters, to confummate your converfion. - 

Upon this, the young ftranger looks upon himfelf as fecure of fucce.s. —balily can 
I give you thefe three affurances; but it muft remain with you to appoint the organs 
through which you will receive them.—Let them be two public characters, in whom 

3 z 2 you 
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you can confide, and who may be worthy of our confidence. He names the Charge 
des Affaires of France and that of the United States. They are accepted, and we in-, 
vited to the grand vicar’s, lie received us, one after the other, and propofed the 
three queftions, to which we anfwer in the affirmative. We fign this kind of ad of 
public notoriety, which removes all the fcruples of the grand vicar, the archbifhop, 
and the orthodox family. The two lovers are united at the catholic altar, without 
either being obliged to abjure a creed. They remained faithful to their vow, as well 
as to the religion of their fathers; greatly intent upon promoting the happinefs, and 
very little about the converlion of each other. If the reading of thefe lines fhould 
chance to occupy a leifure moment in this happy family; upon recital of his alarms, 
his dangers, his fuccei's, the triumph of love over intolerance, obtained by the inter¬ 
ference of friendffiip; perhaps tire hulband, the father, and the friend, may moiften 
the page with a tear. 

Such was the prelate of Toledo and his principal dependants twelve years ago, and 
fuch are they at prefent. In this inllance, they exhibited the firft proof of toleration of 
this defeription in Spain. Shortly after, another couple precifely in the fame fituation, 
availed themfelves of this precedent to obtain a fimilar refult. 

There are other calcs much Ids rare than thole which we have juft; cited, in which 
the grand vicar is called upon to interfere in a way much lefs edifying to manners. I 
allude to thecuftom known in the country by the denomination of Sacar por el vicario , 
literally, to redeem through the -vicar . Any girl above twelve years of age may oblige a 
youth, provided he be fourteen years old, to marry her, if lhe can prove that he has an¬ 
ticipated the marriage rites, has promifed his hand, or in any lhape given her to under- 
ftand that a union with her was his intention. Her proofs are exhibited before the 
vicar. If lhe affirm the youth has had commerce with her and he agree to the charge, 
he cannot efcape matrimony. If he denies it, the proof remains with her; and all that 
is neceflary is for her to produce a neighbour to teltify having feen him enter her houfe 
at any improper time. • A ring, a jewel, a prefent, even a love letter, notwithftanding the 
word marriage may not appear therein, is proof fufficient for claiming a hulband. 

The intention of fuch laws is not eafily conceived. Does it proceed from a defire of 
•putting young men on their guard, even in the molt tender age, again!! the fed unions 
of the fair ? Or have the civil and ecclefiaftical authorities united in the defign of in- 
creafing the number of marriages at the hazard of making many that are bad ? 

However it may be, upon the plaintiff’ addrelfing herlelf to the vicar, the culprit is 
concluded to prifon, where he remains pending the fuit. If the fentence be, there is 
cattfe for a wedding, the prifoner is not liberated until after the celebration of the facra- 
ment of marriage. Frequently the defire of obtaining one defeription of liberty caufes 
him to facrifice another j but it may readily be conceived that fetters thus put on will 
not be cherilhed long. 

There is another manner of employing the miniftry of the ecclefiaftical vicar, not lefs 
revolting to manners, but no ways fo to love. Should a man become enamoured with 
a female under paternal rellraint, who may return his paflion and be unable to obtain 
confent of the father ; he applies to the vicar, communicates their mutual inclination, 
and points out the houfe in which he wilhes the objed ol his affedion to be received, 
preparatory to the celebration of their nuptials. After afeertaining that their affedion 
is mutual, the vicar lends a cotmniffary to withdraw the female from her father’s roof, 
and condud her to the place indicated by the lover, and when the cafe is thoroughly 
approved, it is thence lhe is brought to receive the nuptial benedidion. 

6 
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Such in general throughout the Spanifh monarchy is the ecclefiaflical law in the in- 
ftance of marriage; but in pra&ice, the greater or lefs rigour with which thefe regula¬ 
tions are put in force depends much on the prudence and judgment of the miniftcr of 
the church ; and latterly laws have been enadted which, reftoring to paternal authority a 
part of its influence over the difpofal of children, have had for objedt the prevention of 
the fcandal which is cuftomarily attached to marriages con traded without that refpedt- 
able concurrence. 

But let us return to Toledo, from which digrefiions have ltd us lomewhat aflray. Its 
cathedral is one of the moft valuable facred edifices in Europe. During four hundred 
years it was confecrated to Mahometan worlhip, recovered by Alph’onfo VI. it preferved 
the form of a mol'que until the reign of St. Ferdinand, who gave it that under which it 
now appears. It difplays all the fumptuoufnefs of Gothic edifices, and in the reigns fuc- 
ceeding that of St. Ferdinand was enriched with every kind of decoration. Several of 
the chapels are worthy of attention for the tombs they contain. In the choir there are 
thofe of four kings of Caftile, who are commonly called Reyes viejos, old kings, and that 
of the Cardinal Mendoza, one of the moft illuftrious prelates who have held the fee of 
Toledo. 

In the chapel of the Virgin, Cardinal Portocarrero is interred. The epitaph on his 
tomb is of a ftriking fimplicity : Hie jacet pnhis, cities, et nihil; “ Here lies duft, afhes, 
nothing.” 

In the chapel of St. James one paufes, irrefiftibly fixed before the tomb of Don Alvar 
de Luna, that illuftrious and unfortunate favourite, abandoned to his fate on the fcaffold 
by John II., whole blind partiality had raifed him to the pinnacle of grandeur. If we 
give but common attention to the pompous inscriptions with which this magnificent 
tomb and that of his wife are covered, one cannot refrain from philofophical reflexions 
on the inftability of the favour of kings. 

The fame chapel contains feveral other tombs deferving notice; I fhall mention none 
but that of the ten kings or queens of Caftile, which are in the chapel called delos reyes 
nucros, the moft magnificently decorated of all. 

The capitulary hall contains the portraits in fucccflion of all the archbifhops of To¬ 
ledo ; a valuable colle&ion on account of their portraits, dating from the revival of the 
art of painting in Spain the different gradations through which it has palled, being clearly 
diftinguifhable on comparifon ; and becaufe fince the time of Cardinal Ximenes they have 
all the merit of refemblanee. 

In the cathedral are feveral other paintings worthy of attention. The veflry contains, 
among others, one by Carlo Maratti,and one by Dominico Greco. The ceiling is painted 
in frelco, by Luca Giordano. 

The cioifter of the cathedral contains a painting by an author who deferves to be 
better known. Bias de Prado The moft indifferent connoirteur cannot but be ftruck 
by the corredtnefs of the drawing, the excellence of the colouring, and efpecially the 
foftnefs of expreffion in the figures. 

The cioifter of the cathedral is fpacious, and it^ proportions juft. Bayeux and Ma- 
ella, the two belt painters of modem Spain, have traced on its walls th > principal events 
of the life of St. Eugenius and St. Leocadta, the patrons of the cathedral, and of fome 
other faints, famous at Toledo by their zeal for the chrillian relig.on. 

I might give a long enumeration of the ornaments, furniture and vafes confecrated 
to divine fervice in this cathedral; a fuflicient idea may be formed of them by confnier- 
ing that Toledo is-oneof the richeft fees in Chriftendom, that it has frequently been held 
by pious prelates, who would have thought it a reproach on themfelvcs had they made 

a pro. 
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a profane ufe of their opulence, and that it has had many opportunities to benefit by the 
munificence of the fovereigns of Spain. To the curious is lhcvvn a piece of fculpture, in 
the very word tafle, and for what reafon I know not, called the Trunfpnrcnt. It is a 
modern work, which dish- ures inltead of embellifiiing the edifice. There, who \\jj[ 
may admire a (lone w hich bears the impreilion of the feet of the Holy Virgin ; fhe placed 
them upon it when flic defeended from heaven to bring to St. lldefonfb the (irft cha- 
zublc or pridt's cap ; a miracle which a modern fculptor has perpetuated in one of the 
chapels of the cathedral. The ftone which bears the proof of the miracle, is expofed to 
public view behind an iron railing, which prevents profanation without being an obftacle 
to homage. 

Befides the cathedral, Toledo has five-and-twenty churches and a heap of convents 
and pious inditutions ; fcvcral of which merit the attention of the traveller. The hofpital 
of St. John the Baptid in particular, which, by the excellence of its proportions and the 
wifdom of the plan, does honour to the good tade of the founder Cardinal Tavera, who 
has there a magnificent tomb ; the work of Alfonfo Berruguete, an able fculptor, of the* 
fchool of Michael Angelo. 

Toledo owes alfo to one of its prelates (Cardinal Mendoza,) its very handfome 
foundling hofpital, the church of which contains fix great paintings of the fchool of 
Rubens. 

Another afylum for fullering humanity is an hofpital for the infane. There are two 
principal ones in Spain ; one at Saragoffa, the other at Toledo. I went feveral times to 
the latter, and was always furprifed at the cleannefs and regularity which I condantly 
found there ; and, rcfleding on feveral fnnilar inditutioiv; kept in the fame manner, I 
could not but admire how different this devotion, this Chridian charity, which in our 
days is thought to be treated with mildnefs when only loaded with ridicule, how different, 
I fay, it renders men from themfelves, how powerfully withdraws them from their tnoft 

habitual vices ! On examining the charitable foundations of the Spaniards, the indolence 

and dirtinefs with which they are charged are no longer feen. Had religion conferred 
but this one benefit upon mankind, it would dill be worthy of admiration. 

At Toledo there yet remains the wreck of the famous machine, invented byaCremo- 
nian of the name of Juanelo, to raife the water of the Tagus into Toledo ; and which for 
its ingenuity is worthy attention. Near the ruins of this machine there are others more 
ancient; part of an aquedud eroded to convey, on a level with the Alcazar, the water 
from a Ipring ('even or eight leagues from Toledo. This is one ol thofe works equally 
ufeful and magnificent by which the Romans marked their refidence in feveral places in 
Spain. On the outfide of the city as well, tile ruins of a circus are vilible, and the traces 
of an old Roman road. 


Thus the Romans, the Arabians, the Goths, and the Spaniards of the time of 
Charles V. by turns improved and embelliihed 'Toledo. I cannot fay as much for the 
modern Spaniards. Houfcs out of repair, fine edifices going to ruin, few or no manu- 
fadurts, a-population reduced from two hundred thoufand to twenty five thoufand 
pcrfoiis, and the moll barren environs ; fuch is the pidure which prefents itfclf to the 
traveller, attraded by the reputation of that famous city. Under the lalt reign, in ad¬ 
dition to the attempts of its prelate to naturalize induftry, fome fuccelsful efforts were 
made to recover it from the univerfal decay into which it had fallen. The blades of 


Toledo were formerly famous for their temper and folidity. Charles III. eroded a very 
fpacious edifice for making them ; and the experiments already made feem to promife 
that the modern citizens of Toledo will Hot in this refped be long inferior to their 
predcccffors. 

J The 
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The inhabitants of this city would fcarcely pardon me, were I to pafs over in filence 
their Cigarrales. Thefe are little country houies, which I can compare to nothing they 
refemble more than the BaJUdcs which furround the city of Marfeilles, except that they 
are lefs ornamented, and not fo numerous. Thither in the afternoon, during the i'uffo- 
eating heat of the dog-days, the inhabitants go in fearch of coolnefs and repole atnid the 
fhade of orchards. It is nevcrthclcfs impofliblc to reach them without exciting the 
fweat of the brow, in eroding fome burnt and unfhaded meadow, or climbing over 
rugged hills. They are however the garden of Eden to the inhabitants of Toledo. 

I now pafs on to other objefts which, in the environs of, or at a lliort diHance from, 
the capital, are worthy the attention of the traveller. 

At the Ccifi del campo , an ancient pleafurc-houfc of the kings of Spain, only feparated 
from the new palace by the Man<;anares, he will meet with large trees, fome good 
paintings, and an equeflrian Hattie of Philip III. 

Villa Viciofa, three great leagues from Madrid, is another royal palace to which Fer¬ 
dinand VI. was attached, but which lias not been frequented by his fuccelTors. 

San Fernando is a village three leagues from Madrid, for fome time celebrated on 
account of a manufacture of cloths eftabiifhed there. This has been removed to Gua- 
dalaxara, but the cloths (till preferve their former name. The building in which was 
carried on the manufactory of San Fernando, formerly animated by induftry, is now 
filled with the impure voices of fuch wretched proftitutes, as the police of Madrid de¬ 
livers from vice to condign penitence. Formerly the Abbeville of Spain, it is now to 
Madrid what the Saltpctriere is to Paris. 

At nearly the fame diHance from Madrid is a little village lefs known, but which ap¬ 
peared to me to merit attention ; it is called Loecbes. Here are buried fome mafter- 
pieces of which the Spaniards themlelves are ignorant. The church of a final I convent 
of nuns, founded by the Conde Duca d’Olivares,contains fix capital paintings by Rubens, 
of the larged fize and of magical eifcCf. The principal is an allegorical painting of the 

triumph of religion ; it is over the great altar, aiul unites all the beauties, and even 

defeCts, which charaCterife its author; richnefs of compofition, brilliant colouring, 
Itrength of expreflion, and negligence of defign. After this painting, I was molt 
{truck with that in which Elias is reprefented Handing in the defert, at the moment 
when an angel appears to comfort him. 

Another objeft of curiofity, perhaps Hill more unknown to the Spaniards themfelves, 
is found in the bofotn of the mountains of Caltile, four or five leagues from the Ef- 
curial: this is a monument which has caufed much perplexity to fome antiquarians, 
and which they know by the name of Toros do Guifando. Guifando is a convent of 
Hieronymites, placed upon the fide of a chain of deep rocks, where, according to 
tradition, the Ions of Pompey were defeated by the party of Ctefar, and where the 
conquerors, to celebrate their triumph, facrificed to the gods an hundred bulls, and 
left the figures of four in Hone on the place where they obtained their viftory. Ano¬ 
ther tradition afferts thefe fuppofed bulls are elephants, and fays, that inHead of the 
triumph of the Romans, they were intended to preferve the memory of the palfage of 
the Carthaginians into the country, who, indeed, have left in fcveral parts of Spain 
fome rude figures of thefe animals. But, did they tnoH refemble bulls or elephants ? 
This was a quefiion, which in company with three forigners, as curious as myfclf, I 
attempted to decide. We found, in an enclofure of vines, overlooked by the convent 
of Guifando, four enormous blocks of hard Hone, refeinbling granite; they appeared 
to me fo unlhapen, that I was inclined to take them for the iportive productions of 
nature, rather than the regular works of art. On examining them nearer, we dif- 

coveredj 
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covered, or rather guefied, the intention of the fculptor, but the efforts of’his chi ft VI 
have almoft dilappeared beneath the ravage of time: we found no figns, either of the 
horns of a bull, or the trunk of an elephant. The form of the ears rather indicate 
the latter than the former animal; the contours of the rump and flanks are fo much 
worn out of fhape, that it is difficult to decide between the two. In fhort, after an 
hour’s obfervation, I left the difficulty as I found it. We were almoft afhamed of our 
fruitlefs journey ; and painfully climbed up to the monaftcry, whence we looked down 
upon this liieroglyphical monument. We found that there ex i (led no' doubt of the 
manner in which it ought to be interpreted. The firft tradition is preferved upon a 
board, on which we read diftindly, the Latin infeription cut in the Tides of one of the 
Mocks, but which are now almoft effaced. The principal infeription is as follows: 
Bellum Cafaris ct Patria cx magnd parte confeflum fait; S. ct C/i. Pompeii filiis hie in 
agro Bajletano projiigatis. And another, Exercitus -vilior hojlibus ejf/jis. They fuffi- 
cicntly indicate that the monuments were deftgned to celebrate a vidoryover the ions 
of Pompey. It remains to be determined, whether the ground upon which they -are 
placed be the Agrum Bajietanum ; and to reconcile the hypothefis with hiftory, which 
places the defeat of Pompey’s party in Andalufia. 

The worthy monks, jealous of the renown of their diftrid, found an anfwer to all 
my objections, and that nothing might be wanting to my belief, they (hewed me the 
caverns in which the fons of Pompey found their death in feeking an afylum after their 
defeat. Immediately af terwards they informed me, that thefe afylums of the martyrs 
to liberty had fourteen hundred years later become thofe of the martyrs of penitence; 
and we were obliged to hear the recital of the retreat of the founders of their order, 
to the caverns, the detail of their aufterities ; the monks .at the fame time pointing 
out the traces of their fteps. 

The Toros cie Guifando , which many people at Madrid think imaginary, are fre¬ 
quently introduced into familiar converlation, to exprefs, in a burlefque manner, the 
courage of a man capable of facing the greateft dangers; and in this fenfe, they are 
uied by one of the hcros of Cervantes. When after my return, I faid I had feen and 
touched thefe famous bulls, 1 was looked upon as an extraordinary perfon. The won¬ 
der, however, ceafed when I had deferibed the enemy whom I had fo refolutelely 
braved. 

Another diftrid, farther from Madrid, makes a dill greater, figure than the Toros de 
Guifando , in the fabulous hiftory of Spain ; I mean the diftrid of Battuecas, to which 
Montefquieu alludes in his Perfian Letters, when he fays, the Spaniards have in their 
kingdom diftrids unknown to themfelves. According to ancient tradition, the reli¬ 
gion, language and manners of Spain were unknown in the Battuecas. Extraordi¬ 
nary voices had been heard there from the neighbouring villages; the Ihepherds were 
afraid to approach jt with their flocks. Was more necdTary to damp it as the retreat 
of daemons or at lead of javages ? Each related in his own manner the origin and parti¬ 
cularities of the place. The Battuecas alfo furnifhed a fubjed for the wits of Spain ; 
they introduced them into comedies and novels; and Moreri did not difdain to give to 
thefe ridiculous (lories a place in his didionary. 

Father Feijoo, an extremely well informed and intelligent monk, was one of the 
firfl who -fuccefsfully combated thefe abiurdities. The refult of his relearches, and 
the little tour I made to the Battuecas a lhort time before my departure from Spain is, 
that they are two uncultivated valleys, fcarcely a league in length, and fo narrow and 
clofely (hut in, that it is difficult for the fun to enter them in winter. This little diftrid 
i6 remarkable forgroupes of rocks oddly formed, for variety of trees, the meandering 
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of the little river which waters the valleys, the excavations of the mountains by which they 
are formed, and the great numbers of all kinds of animals to which they ferve as a retreat. 
The only human habitation, which merits attention, is the convent of the bare-footed 
Carmelites, whofe cells are buried, as it were under the fteep rocks, by which they are 
threatened, and the trees that give them {hade. A traveller might make the tour of 
Europe, and not find a place more fit to become the afylum of filence and peace. 
The diftriCt, which is almoft inacceffible, and not upon the road to any city, is fcarcely 
ever frequented. The curious few who go thither, are looked upon as perfons of ex¬ 
travagant curiofity by the peaceful inhabitants, who cannot imagine the motive of their 
vifit. Their little dittrift, whi- 'i they feldom or never leave, is in the diocefe of Coria, 
eight leagues from -Cividad Rodrigo, and fourteen from Salamanca. 

Avila and Alcala are two other towns in the neighbourhood of Madrid which a tra¬ 
veller is tempted to vifit, on account of their ancient fame. 

Avila is fituated on a hill twenty leagues from the capital. Its mafly walls, its towers, 
its alcazar, and the dome of its old cathedral, afford rather an impofing appearance at a 
difiance. But it is impoffible to exaggerate its wrctchednefs and depopulation. The 
delertion of a number of territorial noblemen who are gone to fettle elfewhere, and 
have left their lands to the management of their bailiffs, is the principal caufe of this de¬ 
cay. In the beginning of the prefent century it had a manufactory of cloth, which did 
not fucceed, and which the council of Caftile in vain endeavoured to re-inftate. How¬ 
ever in 1789, two Engliffimen, {killed in the manufacture of cotton, were enticed to 
Spain. They would have preferred Gallicia or Catalonia, in order to be nearer the 
fea; but government was defirous of having them in the neighbourhood of the court, 
and confequently fixed them at Avila, in an edifice occupied fome years before as a mi¬ 
litary fchool. At firft the inhabitants were greatly prepoffefied againft them, and threat¬ 
ened to ftone them. Priefts had implanted in the minds of thefe people a belief that 
thefe heretics fed on Catholic children. Thofe in confequence who did not perfecute 
yet fhunned them. The peafantry of the neighbourhood went round about to fome 
diftance in order to avoid pafling by their houfe. *By degrees thefe prejudices vaniflied. 
The inhabitants began to be reconciled to the fight of them, and foon they caufed abun¬ 
dance to renew its benefits in the diftriCh In 1792 more than feven hundred perfons 
were employed in their manufactory and its dependencies; and already not a beggar 
was to be met with in Avila. I faw thefe two perfons introduced to the King at 
Aranjuez. The reception which they met with fufficiently made amends for the paltry 
perlecutions of fanaticifm and ignorance to which they had been fubjcCted. How much 
are thofe governments to be pitied who, on introducing ufeful enterprizes, have to 
combat enemies of this defeription! At a diftance we are too much apt to judge from 

confenuences, and do not pay fuflicient attention to obftacles } whence proceeds a feve- 

rity of decifion which frequently borders on injuftice *. 

Alcala maintains its reputation better than Avila. The fix leagues which feparate it 
from Madrid are rather pleafant to travel over; after the firft you arrive at the village 
of Canillcjos, furrounded by orchards and gardens; a real phenomenon in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Madrid. A league beyond you crofs the Henaris over a fine ftone bridge, 
leaving Lcgams on the right, one of the quarters of the regiment of Walloon guards, with 
Vecalvaro , where is conftantly a detachment of the Spanilh guards, and San Fernando. 

• Thefe manufa&oriesof Avila have changed their mailcra, and gained nothing by the change. The 
dire£lion of them has been given 10 the (kilful mechanift Bclancourt, whofe a&ire mind embraces too many 
objedls to enable him to pay fufiicient attention to the minutia: of a manufactory. This cttablifli incut, 
which in its infancy promifed largely, has almoit dwindled to nothing. 

vol. v. 4 A On 
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On the other fide of the Henaris, a beautiful Hope begins; you perceive the town of 
Torrejon , beyond which is another hone bridge over the'l’ojote, a ftnall river which in 
iu miner is but a ftrcamlet. A little below it falls into the Henaris, which flows at the 
back of Alcala, between rugged and pifturcfque banks, fufficiently well (haded with 
trees. 

The Henaris, whence Alcala derives its furname, runs at fome diftance from the town 
at the foot of a chain of hills piled one above another. Alcala is (till furrounded by 
walls. It is difproportionately long for its breadth, tolerably well built, and clean; and 
notwithftanding it contains many churches and convents, and has no other employment 
for its inhabitants than that of cultivating nioft excellent fields for wheat, it does not 
difguft one, like many of the other towns of Caftile, by a fhocking difplay of tnifery. 
But that its univerfity had for its founder the famous Cardinal Ximenes, it fcarcely dc» 
Lrves mention. For the purpofe of employing them on an edition of the celebrated 
Bible, known to theologians by the title of Biblia complutenf.s y he caufed feveral really 
learned men to edablilh themfelves here, who have been lucceeded up to our time by 
none but pedants. 


Chap. II .—Roadfrom Madrid to SaragoJfa.—.Of Arragon and its Cortes.—Its new Canal. 

—Road to Lerida. 

ALCALA is on the road from Madrid to Saragoffa, a confiderable town, which I 
viiited in 1792, in order to have a view of the canal of Arragon, of which fuch won¬ 
derful things had been told me. I fhall conduft my readers thither, and give them an 
account .of this canal, and the province it is intended to vivify. 

Four leagues beyond Alcala you reach the interefting town of Guadalaxara, fituated 
on an eminence a fliort diftance beyond the Henaris. A fine road afterwards leads to 
the miferable village of Torrija; thence to Granjanejos, the foil is ftony and poor, and 
the road in the rainy feafon rather bad. From the top of the hill on which this town 
is placed, you defeend abruptly into'a fmall and very narrow valley, of highly pleafing 
appearance and cultivated like a garden. It -affords the Mod pi&urefque profpect of all 
the road. But beyond Grajanejos you travel over a country mournful and bare, until 
you reach Bajarrnval, a poor village furrounded by rocks, two leagues from Siguenza. 
It is ftill worfe before you reach by a rapid and ftony defeent the bottom of a bafon, in 
which Fuencaliente is fituated, on the borders of a ftreamlet. This is a village belonging 
to the dutfchy of Medina Celi, the principal fpot of which fronts you on the brow of the 
circular hills which form the bafon. There, fome pretty houfes, verdure, and planta¬ 
tions of flax, extended the whole length of the valley, agreeably ftrike the eye. The 
traveller is afterwards continually delighted with meadows covered with cattle, and 
fields in high cultivation, as far as the hamlet of Londares ,^fter which you meet at a 
league beyond with a new 'village built by the Bifhop of Siguenza. Thus we fee that 
prelates in Spain are ever the chief benefa&ors of their diftrift. A little farther at the 
fummit of a mountain is an old caftle, worthy of the beft feudal times. Formerly it was 

doubtlefs a military ftation, at prefent it is a peaceable appurtenance to the bifhopric of 

Siguenza. 

From Londaris to Arcos the road is vexatioufly full of riles and falls, is very bad, and 
traverl'es a horrid country, to the north-eaft extremity of New Caftile. ArcOS is 3 mi* 

'ferable but pleafantly fituated borough ; it is the laft in this province, and one of the 
thirteen belonging to the Duke of Medina Celi in this canton. For three leagues, the 
diftance which feparates it from Montreal , another wretched borough, the firit in Arra- 
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pon, the country is equally hideous, and the roads equally bad. The entrance im« »- 
Huerta, however, elaims as an exception a village belonging to a monaftery of Bernar- 
dines, who fpread comfort around them, a culture whicli does them credit, and (hades; 
a ftriking difference noticeable in Spain between the polfeflions of the clergy and thole 
of the rife hell among the laity, but which is explained by the conftant refidence of the 
one, and the perpetual abfcnce of the other. This monaftery, befide$, contains feme 
remarkable tombs, among others thofe of feveral French noblemen who came with the 
Conftable du Guefclin to the fuccour of Henry de Tranflamare. Should the traveller 
be defirous of fpending a few hours in'examining thefe curiofities, he will have rcafon 
to be fatisfied with his reception by the monks; and will find at their table a compen- 
fation for the deftitute date of the diftritt. 

Montreal belongs to the houfe of Ariza, whofe chief grounds are about a league be¬ 
yond. The ancient caftle pertaining to this houfe is on an eminence, at the foot of which 
is a pretty modern dwelling. The river Xalon, which we (hall repeatedly meet with, runs 
clofe to it, and embellilhes and enlivens this little canton. It forms a cafcade, and has 
a bridge over it of a very pretty fancy. The whole of this landfcape might advanta- 
geoufly employ the pencil of the traveller. 

On leaving Montreal yotr meet with a rapid defeent, after pafling which the road is 
conftantly good to Cetina. From this village to Bubierca is two leagues of excellent 
road, between two ranges of hills ; at the foot of that on the right the Xalon waters the 
valley, which is in a high ftate of culture. Half way this river is croffed over a bridge 
of (lone, and you travel along its banks to Bubierca , a village mod charmingly fituated 
between the hills in the midft of rocks. 

Thence to Calatayud, you change horfes once at Ateca, a village furrounded by or¬ 
chards amazingly fruitful. I advife the.traveller who may pafs through Ateca to lay in 
provifion of a wine called Cerinana, of a partridge-eye colour, its fweet and agreeable 
flavour will make amends for the dark-coloured thick wine which will be prefented him 
in this part of Arragon, as far as to Saragoffa, at which the ftomach revolts, and which 
is certainly the mod horrid beverage that ever poifoned man. 

On leaving Ateca the valley becomes more narrow, but continues beautiful and fer¬ 
tile ; it is watered by the Xalon, the courfe of which between the hills follows their 
finuofities. Throughout all Spain I never met with a more pleafing diftridt, none better 
cultivated than this vale from Cetina almoft uninterruptedly to Calatayud. Trenches 
are cut communicating by a very Ample procefs with the Xalon, which conduct its be¬ 
neficent waters to all the grounds in its neighbourhood. It is not in this charming 
valley that a traveller muft feek for the indolence and unlkilfulnefs of Spaniards. 

Haifa league before you reach Calatayud a chain of rocks begin, piled one upon the 
other, and terminating in peaks, which rather disfigure the beautiful landfcape. This 
town itfelf is in meafure incrufted with them, the greater part being built at their foot, 
and commanding towards the fouth a valley which fpreads confiderably near the town. 

The produce of this rich valley confifts of corn, wine, pulfe, and an abundance of 
hemp; of which a great quantity is fent into Old Caftile, but much more to Bilboa and 
St. Sebaftian. The cordage made of this hemp isufed in the royal navy; and govern¬ 
ment employs commUTaries of late years at Calatayud for the purpofe of making 
purchafes. 

There is no oil made in this neighbouroood : however, at Calatayud there are twelve 
or thirteen foap manufactories; the barilla employed in which is brought from the 
eaftern part of Arragon. There is a large demand for this foap throughout Caftile. 

4 a a Calatayud 
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Calatayud is ftill not by much fo confiderable a town as it ufed to be. It fcarcely 
contains fifteen hundred houfes j but in recompence it includes ten churches and fifteen 
convents, fome" of which are remarkable for their magnificence, and the extent bf 
ground they are built upon. Calatayud and Tarragona have a bilhop in common, who 
refides at the latter of thefe towns. The former is contiguous to the fpot where Bilbilis 
was fituated, the birth-place of Martial- 

Half a league before it arrives at Calatayud the Xalon receives the Xitofa, which 
there lofes its name, although Lopez, the firft geographer in modern Spain, makes it 
retain it till it difembogues itfelf into the Ebro. I have thought myfelf juftified in 
following the opinion of the inhabitants, and the ftatement of the Abbe Pons. 

The country is extremely uneven from Calatayud to the gates of Frefno , a town fitu¬ 
ated in a fmiling well cultivated valley. After palling over fome hills, the borough of 
Almudia lays before you, furrounded for a difiance from its walls by olive-trees, vine¬ 
yards, fig-trees, and plantations of hemp and Indian corn. Part of the eftates of 
M. d*Aranda lay in this delightful country. It extends to more than a great league 
from Almudia; afterwards, however, you meet with nothing but heath and the mod 
barren country until you come to the miferable Vent a de la Romera , and even to the 
neighbourhood of Saragofla. 

At half a league beyond the laft place but one for changing horfes (La Muela), this 
celebrated town is diftinguilhed in the midft of a beautiful and extenfive plain on the 
banks of the Ebro. 

I lhall not enumerate the many facred edifices contained in Saragofla. The moft 
remarkable are its two cathedrals. The one is the church of La Seu , of moft majeftic 
fimplicity j the other, fo famous in Spain, and even throughout the whole Catholic 
world, and to the defcription of which Cardinal de Retz did not difdain to dedicate fe- 
veral pages of his memoirs, is that of Nuejlra Senora del Pilar. It is a fpacious and 
fombre ftrufture, overloaded with ornament, without tafte, notwithftanding ij: was re¬ 
built at the clofe of the laft century. But the miraculous image, around which there no 
longer remains a fingle ex veto, nor One of the rich lamps of which the cardinal fpeaks, 
is in R modern chapel, formed with fuperb columns of marble of the Corinthian order. 
Arragonefe devotion owed a homage of no lefs magnificence to that pious tradition, 
which ftates the Holy Virgin to have appeared to St. James, in order to defignate her 
pleafure to have her image placed in a temple on this bank of the Ebro. 

The vaults of the part of this church which has been rebuilt have recently been 
painted in frefco by the two brothers Bayeu and Don Francifco Goya , all three natives of 
Saragofla. 

In order to trace an additional feature in the hiftory of human ftupidity, you muft 
defeend into a cell of the church of Santa Engracia. There lay the afhes of a crowd of 
martyrs facrificed by'perfecting Emperors. Lamps of filver are kept burning night 
and day in honour of them} but the fmoke which proceeds from them does not foil. 
To prove this to the curious, the ceiling is pointed out, which, notwithftanding it be 
low, is perfectly free from fmoke. Such as ftill have doubts are recommended to hold 
paper over the lamps. I made this experiment, and muft confefs that I faw or fancied 
the paper was not blackened. If I had had any doubts i fhould have been careful of 
exprefling them before thefe tolerant exhibitors, of this miracle. I felt much inclined, 
however, to accoft them in thefe terms -.—What, (hall the Almighty difdain to work a 
miracle in order to clear the fight of thofe minifters who oppofe the French revolution, 
which by its recoil from the obstacles raifed againft it may eccafion the overthrow of all 
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Europe; and yet, according to you, be difpofed to effect an inceflant miracle in this 
obfcure cavern, a miracle too as ufelefs in itfelf as your exiltence i 

I fhall more willingly direft the attention of my readers to the new Cafa de la Mfere- 
rordia, the building of which, adjoining to that of the old one, was completed in 1792, 
and which does no lefs honour to the intelligence than to the patriotifm of Don Ramon 
Pignatelli. DeiUtute young people of both fexes here meet with occupation and main¬ 
tenance. They feparate filk, fpin and comb wool, which is for this country a valuable 
production. They manufacture l’ome coarfe woollen cloths, camlets, and filk. Out of 
feven hundred perfons contained in this edifice, half are employed by people in the 
town ; for its wife founder (loft fome years ago to Arragon and Spain) was perfuaded, 
that without this expedient fuch charitable inftitutions would do more harm than be¬ 
nefit to induftry. There are befides feveral manufactories which furnilh regiments with 
cloathing. 

Saragofla poflefles an academy of fine arts, an infignificant univerfity, and a patriotic 
fociety. It encourages all branches of indiiftry, particularly plantations of trees. It 
has eltablilhed fchools of commerce and mathematics. Don Martin Goyecochea, one 
of its members, even eftablifhed a few years back a fchool for defign at his own indivi¬ 
dual expence. In one word, Saragofla is vifibly recovering from its long ftupor, and 
is rendering itfelf worthy of being the capital of the beautiful kingdom of Arragon. 

This kingdom was formerly much better peopled than at prefent. A vaft number of 
its towns and villages have difappeared. Its population is reduced to 614,000 perfons, 
of which Saragofla contains 42,600. Arragon has figured with glory in the hiftory of 
free governments *. Notwithftanding the crown was hereditary, each new king was 
obliged to have his title confirmed by the dates, and was not initiated to the fovereignty 
before he had fworn to maintain their rights. As a counterpoife to the authority of 
the fovereign, they eftablifhed a magiftrate called Jujlicia mayor , who was accountable 
for his conduCt to none but the ftates. At the inauguration of the King, this magiftrate 
remained l'eated with his hat on upon a high tribunal. The King appeared before him 
uncovered, and took oath, kneeling, to govern according to law. It was at this inftant 
that the proclamation, fo much cited formerly, was made : Nos que valemos tanto coma 
vos, os bacemos nuejlro rey fenor con tal que guardcis nue/lros fueros y libertades ; fmo no. 

The admiration which this impofing ceremony is calculated to infpire, is lomewhat 
weakened upon learning that it was lefs before the people, or its reprefentatives, than 
an aflembly of notables, (ricos hombres ,) whofe property was purchafed with the fword, 
that the King thus humbled himfelf. At firft no more than twelve of the ancient fami¬ 
lies were admitted to the ceremony. By degrees the number was increafed, and di¬ 
vided into high and inferior nobility. Among the ftates the clergy was represented by 
prelates, and confiderable to wns fent deputies. But labourers, artifans, merchants, thefe 
were excluded from the rank of citizens ; fo that the people was very incompletely re- 
prefented. This unfhapen aflembly of the three orders made laws for the nation. The 
Jujlicia mayor was the chief reftraint upon ufurpation, whether on the part of the Curies 
of Arragon, or that of the King. At length the prelates became devoted to the monarch; 
the deputies of the towns were not proof againft bribery ; the King thus by increafing 
the number of his partifans among thefe two orders, kept the nobility in curb, 
and became fuch as he is at the prefent day, an abfolute monarch. Neverthelefs 
there ftill exifts a fhadow of the Cortes of Arragon. In 1792 Philip V., in a moment 
of diftrefs, caufed them to be afiembled, as well as thofe of Catalonia, which had 
not met together for two centuries. The young Queen, in the abfence of the King, 

* See a work by Adam on American conftitutioiw. 
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prefided over the Cortes of Arragon. She found them little inclined to fatisfy her re 
quefts, and with difficulty obtained a hundred thoulaud crowns. 

The fuccefl’es of Philip V., and the retiflance he met with Irorn thefe two provinces, 
forfeited them the tranfient title they poilelled to his favour. They were treated as con¬ 
quered provinces, and of their Cortes no more than the wreck we have noticed elfe- 
where remained. Ncverthelefs the court of Madrid is not entirely free from the alarms 
infpired by Arragon and Catalonia, whofe inhabitants are prompt to take umbrage, and 
difficult to train to the yoke of delpotifni. Thole who are fuppofed to be deficient of 
devotion to the dynafty of the Bourbons, are looked upon to lean towards the Arra- 
gonefe parly , that is to lay, to the difafte&ed fide; and it is to this falutary apprehenfion 
that thefe two people are indebted for a treatment foreign to a conftitution which no 
longer exifts but in remembrance. 

Arragon contains feveral towns, befides Saragoffa, deferving of mention. 

Huefca, twelve leagues diftant, is fituated in a territory famous for its produ&ions of 
all deicriptions. 

Tarragona, thirteen great leagues from Saragoffa, is furrounded ,by a country well 
planted with trees, and well watered. 

Tcrruel , between Saragoffa and Valencia. Its name brings to mind the adventures 
of two lovers, which have been made the fubject of an extremely affecting Spanifh 
drama, and whofe dreffes are preferved, with a tender and pious refpeft, in one of the 
churches of this town. 

The little river Turia, before it reaches Terruel, pafles by Albarracin, traverfes and 
fertilizes a beautiful plain which fpreads beyond the town. 

Daroca , on one of the roads from Madrid to Saragoffa, deferves to be noticed. Si¬ 
tuated at the foot of the mountains on the banks of the Xitoca, it is expofed to frequent 
inundations. In order to guard againft them, a fubterranean channel, 780 yards long, 
has been dug to carry off the water. The banks of the Xitoca are exceedingly fruitful, 
and produce an abundance of hemp of an excellent quality. 

The principal wealth of Arragon eonfifts in its oil, which is fweet, full of fubftance, 
and has no unplcafant tafte. In Saragoffa itfiglf are many olive mills. One of the molt 
remarkable is that belonging to a real patriot, of whom we have before fpoken, Don 
Martin Coyecochea. Such proprietors of olive grounds as have no mills, bring their 
olives to this. He has collected in his own houfe every thing for the ufe of the country 
people who come for his affiftance. This eftablifhment affords a proof of what even 
a fingle man can do who has the public good at heart, even in Spain. With pleafure 
I remarked that the workmen employed about this mill, to the number of from twenty 
to two-and twenty, were all of them Frenchmen, who annually towards the clofe of 
December migrate for the purpofe from our fouthern provinces. Even the country 
people agree that Spanifh workmen would make but bad fubflitutes for thefe$ neither 
were they lefs pleafed with, their decorous behaviour than with their fuperior intelli¬ 
gence. There are, however, other mills at which Spanifh workmen are employed near 
to Monte Terrero, a place in the neighbourhood of. the town which has recently been 
levelled, and planted with vines and olive treesj there is one for the olives produced 
upon the lands appertaining to the canal of Arragon, and thofe paid as contributions by 
the proprietors whofe grounds it irrigates. 

I fhall now give fome account of this canal, the chief objeft of my excurfion into 
Arragon. 

It paffes half a league diftant from Saragoffa, below Motile Torrero. There are its 
magazines, in which are depofited grain, timber, iron work, and utenfils. Thefe edi¬ 
fices. 
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fees, remarkable for their folidity, contribute to the embellifhment of the canal. There 
jt was that I went on board a yacht to vifit fix beautiful locks a great league below Sa- 
ragofla. Half a league beyond thefe are four others, which receive the canal upon 
its ifiuing from a large bafon, on which you embark to afeend it to its fource. 

Recommended to .Don Ramon Pignatelli, the true creator of this canal, a mafter- 
piece of Spanifh indullry, I was enabled by his means to make this little water cxcur- 
fion with convenience and advantage. At eight o’clock in the morning I embarked in 
a large boat under the management of Don Juan Payas, director of the canal. At noon 
we {topped at the molt remarkable fpot, where the canal runs in a channel of fione feven 
hundred and ten toifes in length, over the courfe of the Xalon, which flows beneath 
this fhipendous piece of mafonry. This part of the canal was the mod ex pen five of any. 
Its cofi: is eflimated at 13,000,000 of rials (nearly £150,000 fierling). We flept at 
Canalijla , another ftaiion worthy of remark. The old canal from the Xalon, cut for the 
purpofe of irrigation, proceocling from the weft, takes its courfe here over an aquedu£l 
of ftone built over the canals, and afterwards directs its courfe caflvvard towards Luccna. 

The next day we admired the works of Gallar, a village on a naked flopc on the banks 
of the Ebro, which hereabouts approaches very nigh the canal. The inequality and 
ruggednefs of the ground which it has here to pals over required folid and very expenfivo 
works. A little lower down, the canal runs in a channel of ftone cut through very high 
hills. This work is not new. Under Charles V., the firft author of the canal of Arra- 
gon in this part, it ran under ground, all therefore that was iiccefl'ary at the prefent 
time was to open it anew. 

Half a league bevond Gallar you perceive the Ebro, and, in the diftance on the other 
fide of its right bank the village of I aufie, which gives its name to a canal entirely mo¬ 
dern. For that which we are at prefent palling over is, properly fpeaking, the imperial 
canal began by Charles V., but which, interrupted by the diffractions of his refllefs am¬ 
bition, he was obliged to difeontinue, and which remained unregarded till the ye 3 r 1770. 
Since then it has made but flow progrefs, and perhaps would not have made any, but 
for the rare perfeverance of Don Ramon Pignatelln As you- approach the mouth {El 
Bocal,') that is to fay, the place where the canal begins, it is divided in two by a fmall 
ifland. On the right, is the old canal of Charles V., on the left, that which has 
been lately made. Shortly afterwards we pafs under the bridge of Formigalis, near 
which the latter canal increafes its breadth, and forms a fuperb fheet of water. Under 
this bridge, of a fingle arch, is the firft place at which the canal difembogues itfclf, ( al - 
minara de difagua.) 

There are to be five bridges over this canal between Gallar and El Bocal. Built at 
firft of wood, they have been or will be fucccflively conftrufted of brick. 

Two leagues from El Bocal, after paffing the old caftle of Mullen, we enter the king¬ 
dom of Navarre. Thence the canal commands a vaft profpeft over a plain covered with 
pulfe and maize. Below Formigalis we find the bridge of Valvcrdo, the confines of 
Arragon on that fide. At length, we reach the Bocal, which is a quarter of a league 
beyond Formigalis. 

There the Ebro, through a cut a hundred and eighteen toifes long, and feventeen 
broad, enters the bed of the canal by eleven months, which are never opened all at a 
time, and over which the new palace- is built. In front of one of the fides of this edi¬ 
fice is the extenfive fheet of water formed from the Ebro, and on the right, the cafeade.. 

The firft ftory of the palace comprizes a fuite of apartments for the governor of 
the eftablifhment, which were finifhed in 1787. The other buildings adjoining are 
wafehoufes for wood, planks, and ironwork. The tavern, which is fpacious, is well 

managed 
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managed by a landlord from Thouloufe; the chapel and the old caftle are a quarter of 
a league diftant from the bridge of Formigalis. 

After having minutely examined this canal; after noticing how well every thing has 
been forefeen, how well every thing has been planned and executed; and joining to this 
grand undertaking many other monuments and eftablifhments difperfed over modern 
Spain ; it is impoflible to retain any longer thofe unfavourable prepoffeflions againft its 
inhabitants, which exift in the minds of a great part of the population of Europe, or 
not to allow, that, if they are tardy in their meafures, they yet complete many things 
with intelligence, folidity, and even with magnificence. 

The canal of Arragon feems to re-unite all thefe qualities, and its utility is already at- 
tefted by feventeen years experience. In the month of Auguft 1792, it might produce 
a,ooo,ooo of rials, more than half of which was confecrated to the payment of perfons 
employed, and the remainder was fet apart for the continuation of the works. The 
fourcesof this revenue are the produce of the land for feveral toifes in breadth on both 
its fides, and the contributions in kind paid by all the land it irrigates. Thofe pre- 
vioufly cultivated pay a fifth of their crop; the lands newly broke up for tillage a fixth ; 
and vineyards, olive-grounds and orchards, an eighth or ninth part. At the epoch 
adverted to, one hundred thoufand acres were watered by the canal; and eftates which a 
few years before fold for from 100 to 150 rials per acre, had rifen to the value of from 
4 to 5000; can a better apology be poflibly adduced for canals, and for that of Arra¬ 
gon in particular ? After this, will it be credited that funds could be wanting for its 
completion? Yet in 1793 fuch was the cafe. It flopped at Cartuxa baxa, a great 
league below Saragofia, and with regret I learn, that fince then it has made no pro- 
grefs; that the managers have been entirely deftitute of funds for the continuance or the 
works, and that thofe which were finifhed were fullered to fall to decay. Thefe are 
the refults of the laft war. Such is the fruit of intrigue and envy ! 

This canal is to have in all thirty-four locks. From Tudela to Saragofia none are 
neceffary; but from the laft town tp Saftago, where the canal is to join the Ebro again, 
the elevation of the ground renders them indifpenfable. In 1793 no more than fix were 
finifhed. The expence of the remaining' twenty-eight ought not to create difmay. 
Thofe already made had coft no more than 200,000 rials each. The refidue therefore 
would not require more than 6,000,000 (about ,£68,000.) 

For the advantage of the canal there have been contrived, 

1 ft, Sluices (almcnares de defagrn,) for taking oft' the fuperflnous waters. 

2dly, Cuts for irrigating the neighbouring land (almcnaras de riego.) 

3dly, Small bridges, or alcantarillas, to carry it over ravines, in fome places the 
neighbouring roads pafs under the canal. 

4thly, Supeficial .currents ( corruntes fitpcrficiti/es,) by means of which the land floods 
are condufted over the furface of the canal, after depofiting in a fort of well the ftones, 
mud, and gravel which they fweep along with them. 

When defirous of cleanfing the canal, it can be left dry in four or five hours. At 
the fame inftant all its fluices are opened, and the waters by channels more or lefs Hop¬ 
ing empty thcmfelves into the Ebro. 

The drain from this river below Tudela does not perceptibly leflen its ftream; for 
there are more precautions neceffary againfl its fupcrabundance, than a fcarcity of its 
waters; but every thing is fo excellently combined, that the quantity requifite for the 
canal is computed to the mod exaft nicety. 

Spain has no eftablifhment that promifes greater utility. Fora long time the courfe 
of the Ebro had been an infuflScient means of communication for the three provinces 

through 
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through which it flows, Navarre, Arragon, and Catalonia. The canal which is to com- 
pcnfate for its infufficiency will run twenty-fix great leagues from Tudela to Saftago. 
At the latter place the Ebro begins to be navigable, at lead requiring little to make it 
fo, as far as Tortofa, whence it is navigable to the fea. Along this river is another 
canal eleven leagues in length, which was finifhed even before the time of Charles V. 
It is that of Taujto. Intended folely for irrigation, it has become neglected, and is con. 
jequcntly of very little fervicc. The directors of the new canal engaged to re-eflablifh 
the old ; but until the new cut be made to fupply both canals, they have differed the 
old one to remain, which is about half a league higher up. 

The Ebro itfelf, however, is not entirely ufelefs to the countries through which it 
flows. But navigable for no more than four or five months of the year, from Sara. 

’ goffa to the fca; it is but partially beneficial to navigation, and cannot be employed to 
water the meadows. The new canal anfwcrs both thefe purpofes. Its lead depth is 
nine feet, and the largefl veffels employed upon it are of 135 tons burthen. 

El Bocal is very near to Navarre. The village of Fontcllas is fituated on an eminence 
nigh the canal. You pafs through it to go to Tudela, two leagues diftant, which is the 
firft town on that fide of the kingdom of Navarre. 

On leaving Fontellas you meet with a fpecimen of the fuperb roads with which this 
part of Spain, owing to the care of its viceroy Count Gages, was furnilhed before any 
other; roads which pafs from one frontier to the other of Navarre. It is known that 
one of the roads which lead from France to Spain is that from the French or lower Na¬ 
varre to the upper. This journey is begun on horfeback, or on a mule, at St. Jean 
Pied de Port, a fmall town, fituated at the foot of that very deep ridge of the Pyrenees 
called Altovizar ; it takes two or three hours to clear it and reach Roncevalles , fituated 
at the bottom of the oppofite fide of the Pyrenees. Roncevalles, a name famous in roJ 
mance and fabulous hiftory, is at prefent no more than a village, containing fome tole¬ 
rable inns and a monaftery of regular canons. 

Thence to Pampeluna is fix leagues of excellent road through deep vallies, and ra¬ 
ther lofty mountains, both partly covered with wood. On the way you have the val¬ 
ley of Baftan on the left, which up to the prefent day has been the theatre of continual 
quarrels between the borderers. After traverfing the valley it may readily be confi- 
dered a proper apple of difeord. It is five or fix leagues in diameter. The Bidaffoa 
has its fource therein; it does not produce much corn, but abounds in fruit and maize, 
and its meadows are covered with fheep. 

Pampeluna, the capital of Spanifh Navarre, and refidence of its governor and vice¬ 
roy, is built on an eminence on the banks of the little river Arga. It contains but three 
thoufand houfes at prefent; it is protected by a citadel and a fort, and in 1795 prepa¬ 
rations were made there to refill: our vi&orious arms. The fix leagues from Pampe¬ 
luna to Tafala traverfes a rich and ,well peopled country. The diftance from Tafala to 
Tudela is eleven leagues, the fix laft of which is alfo through a well cultivated country, 
if the Bardena del Rey be excepted, an uncultivated diftrift, but which furnilhes excel¬ 
lent paftures. 

Tudela, a great league from the frontiers of Arragon, is a middling-fized town, to¬ 
lerably well built. At the extremity of the wide ftreet, which interfeCts it lengthways, 
is a ftone bridge over the Ebro j when you have croffed this bridge, the fuperb road 
of feventeen leagues to Pampeluna begins. The territory of Tudela, known only for 
the production of its red wine, is adapted to all fpecies of cultivation; but the mifeon- 
ceived cupidity of the rich proprietors to whom it belongs, has confecrated it to the foie 
vol. v. 41 culture 
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culture of the vino. Peralta, which furnifhes a wine of fome celebrity, is a few leagues 
diftant from Tudela, pretty near the road to Painpelunft. 

The kingdom of Navarre, taken by Ferdinand the Catholic from John D’Albret, forms 
a diftintt province, the fame as Bifcay, which preferves its cuftoms, privileges, and fepa- 
rate tribunal, and is looked upon in many refpedts as beyond the frontiers. The greater 
part of foreign merchandize is admitted free of duty, not being examined until its ar¬ 
rival at Agrcda, the firft cuflom-houfe of Caftile towards Navarre.. 

But let us re-enter Arragon, and leave its canal, which, even as it is, deferves the 
admiration of all perfons converfant in ufeful and folid works, and of every friend to the 
public good. Were it never to be completed, enough has been done to immortalize 
the name of Don Ramon Pigoatelli, who, in defpite of the double title he poflefled to be 
inactive, that of his rank in the church, and that of his illuftrious origin } in defpite of 
intrigue, and the coolnefs of the court, was one of the moft diligent, moil enlightened, 
and moft eftimable men in Spain *. 

Saragofla is on one of the roads from Madrid to Barcelona; but this road is one of 
the word in Spain, and gives no very favourable idea either of Arragon or Catalonia. 
In particular, nothing can be imagined more deftitute or hideous, than a great part of 
the country you pafs oyer from Villafranca, at which place you lofe fight of Saragofla, 
to two leagues beyond the wretched borougn of Fraga , fituated on the banks of the 
Cinea, and at the foot of a ftcep and almoft impaflfable mountain, which you have to crofs 
before you reach Lerida. Pafling Villafranca you arrive at the Ventu de San Lucia , the 
moft difgufling inn in Spain. Thence pafling through the borough of Bujaraloz , the 
miferable village of Candafnos prefents itfelf, feparated from Fraga by five leagues of 
the moft frightful country. Catalonia begins on the other fide of Fraga. Lerida is 
at about the fame diftance; but in another part I (hall fpeak of this important town, and 
the twenty leagues of road between it and Barcelona. 

In the interim, let us proceed to the fouth of Spain, beginning with the elegant refi- 
dence of Aranjuez. 


Chap. Ill .—Defcription of Aranjuez . 

THE road from Madrid to Aranjuez is one of the fined, and kept in the beft order of 
any in Europe. You fee before you the broad and long bridge leading to Toledo, a 
maflive ftru&ure, whofe parapets are loaded with ill-chofen ornaments. When the 
Manzanares is very low the bridge may be avoided, (which faves a quarter of a league,) 
by eroding, over a fmall bridge, the canal intended to join this final! river with the Ta- 
gus, and which, begun under theadminiftration of M. de Grimaldi, was given up for 
want of funds, after it had proceeded about three leagues, and for want of fuch perfons 
as Don Ramon Pignatelli,- worthies very rare in Spain. The only revenue derived 
from it is the produce of a few mills; and this is abforbed by the repair of bridges, 
fluices, and the falaries of perfons employed. For in almoft every part, fcarcely is an 

* After the death of Don R<rmon Pignatelli, the Count de Softago, individually interfiled in the canal 
of Arragon,' was nominated ad interim to the fuperintendance thereof. This office was. afterwards dele¬ 
gated to the dirt flora-general of bridges at Madrid. It is not likely that, under the management of a body 
diftant from the fpot, and whofe attention is occupied by (o many other concerns, the canal fhould attain 
perfe&ion At prefent it ii employed either, for navigation or irrigation, only from Tudela to a league 
beyond Saragofla, 
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eftablilhment begun, before the expences of fupporting it are as confiderable as if it 
were completed. 

The Manzanares is fordable a little beyond, and on the other fide begins the fine 
road of Aranjuez, whence are feen different groups of olive-trees. After having jour¬ 
neyed fix leagues, on a very ftraight and even road, you defcend to the charming valley 
of Aranjuez. The XararAa, which you crofs over a very fine (lone bridge, runs at the 
foot of the hills, by which the river is formed, to the north. As foon as you arrive in 
this valley, the dry and naked plains of Cafiile difappear, and you perceive a change both 
of foil and climate; here you travel in the fhade of lofty trees, and diftinguifh the noife 
of cafcades and the murmur of rivulets. The meadows are enamelled with flowers, 
and the paftures difplay the moft lively and variegated colours. Vegetation appears in 
all irsrichnefs, and befpeaks the neighbouring river, which, with its beneficent-waters, 
fertilifes and vivifies the landfcape. The Tagus, which enters the valley a* the eafl 
end, runs in meanders for two leagues, and, after having reflected the images of,the 
inofl beautiful plantations, joins the Xarama. 

The embellishments of Aranjuez are modern. The fir ft Spaniih monarch who re- 
fided there for any confiderable length of ^ime was Charles V. He began to build the 
palace which his fucceflors inhabit, and to which Ferdinand VI. and Charles III. have 
each added a wing. In this new form, it has more the appearance of a very agreeable 
country-houfe than a royal manfion. The Tagus, which runs in a right line to the 
eaftern front, glides by the parterre, and forms almoft under the windows an artificial 
cafcade. 

A frnall arm of the river efcapes at the cafcade, and fo clofely wafhes the walls of the 
palace, that from the terrace the monarch may take the diverfion of fifhing. This arm 
afterwards rejoins the river, and thus forms a pleafant ifland, which is a vaft garden of 
an irregular form, in which there is conftant fhade and frefh air at all times. Wander¬ 
ing amid the labyrinth of the winding walks, one enjoys the luxury and calm of na¬ 
ture, and may imagine one’s felf far from courts, in the midft of rural folitude. Lofty 
trees, high walls of verdure, and fountains Amply* adorned, thefe are the ornaments of 
the garden of the i/lc. Its magnificence increafed would but diminifh its charms. 
Charles V. and Philip II. would find fome difficulty in recognizing Aranjuez, which 
by the attention and improvements of the two laft kings has been rendered one of the 
moft pleafing palaces in Europe. The principal alleys, that efpecially of the Calls de 
la Reyna, which is the favourite walk of the court, were planted long before their time. 
The height of the trees, their enormous trunks and thick foliage, atteft their antiquity 
and the fertility of the foil in which they have flourifhed for many centuries. But thefe 
are not the only ornaments of the valley of Aranjuez. Under Ferdinand VI. this pa¬ 
lace confided of little elfe than the caftle. A few poor houses fcattered over uneven 
and rugged ground at fome diftance from the royal habitation, ferved to lodge atnbaf- 
fadors and the nobles and gentry who followed the court. Thefe huts have been re¬ 
placed by regular and elegantly fimple buildings. The principal ftreets are fhaded by 
two rows of trees, watered by a running ftream, they are all built in a ftraight line and 
very Wide, perhaps too wide for the height of the houfes and the heat of the climate. 
The plan, after which the new village of Aranjuez is built, was given by the Marquis 
of Grimaldi, who, before he became ambaflador to France and firft minifter to His Ca¬ 
tholic Majefty, had refided at the Hague as his reprefentative, whence he gathered the 
idea of i ftablifliing a Dutch town in the centre of Caftile. 

The village is feparated from the caftle by a large but irregular fquare, adorned by 
a fountain. Charles III. conftru&cd a portico, which almoft entirely proceeds from 
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the end of one of the principal ftrcets, and forming a part of the inclofure ®f the fquare, 
joins the buildings belonging to the palace. 

It would require too much time to condutt the reader through all the'fine planta¬ 
tions of Aranjuez; 1 (hall fpeak only of the principal. Arriving from Madrid we crofe 
a circular fpace called Las dece calles, from twelve allies which there terminate. One 
of the allies leads to the entrance of Las Huertas , a large orchard, in which we cannot 
but admire the aftonifhing fertility of the foil of Aranjuez. If the traveller wiihes to 
lee more rich cultivation, and on a larger fcale, he mull take the road to Toledo and 
crofs the Gampo Flamenco, which undoubtedly takes its name from the refemblance it 
bears to the delightful fields of Flanders. The Cortijo is alfo worthy of his particular 
attention. This is a large expanfe clofed by a latticed barrier, within which the foil, 
cultivated with particular care, ufurioufly repays the labours of the hufbandman, and 
the attention of the King, who has caufed it to be planted with vine-fuckers from dif¬ 
ferent parts of his kingdom. 

Laftly, the Huerta de Valentia prefents the traveller with various new and fuccefsful 
modes of cultivation, and gives him a pleafing idea of that kingdom. Befides fields of 
flax, vineyards, and artificial meadows, there are mulberry plantations, and a building 
confecrated to the produce of filk-worms. But the Calle de la Reyna , which forms the 
angle of the plantations of Aranjuez, is that which is molt known and remarkable in 
them. Its dire£lion, for about half a league, is from eaft to weft, and its termination at 
the foot of a ftone bridge thrown over the Tagus. It is renewed on the other fide, 
continues to much the fame diftance, and again terminates with a bridge over the fame 
river, the windings of which can only be feized by the imagination, as it ftrays through 
a valley fhaded with groves of high trees and trellifes, which at intervals conceal its 
courfe. Behind one of thefe thick curtains a cafcade is heard at a great diftance, the 
noife of which alone difturbs the tranquillity of this folitude. The intention of it is to 
carry off a part of the waters of the Tagus. The branch of this river thus turned from 
its bed, runs in a made channel through a deep ditch, and proceeds to water paf-t of the 
plantations of Aranjuez, and fupply'the neceflities of its inhabitants. But ihades and 
verdure of a fudden ceafe, nothing now is feen before you but hills piled on each other, 
which clofe the valley, and whofe afpeft it has been the work of art to conceal, in order 
to prevent the .deadening effeft it would otherwife have on the landfcape. At the foot 
of thefe hills are ftables of breeding mares, belonging to the King of Spain, and in which 
the breed of Spanifh horfes is Hill preferved in all its ancient beauty. The building has 
for inscription*, Vento gravidas ex prole putaris. The fwiftnefs of the horfes bred here 
juftifies the infeription. 

The King attaches great importance to the profperity of the breed of Aranjuez; not- 
wilhftanding this the embarraftments confcquent on war fufpended the attention requi- 
fite to fuch an eftablflhment. But in 1796 a council was formed exclufively charged 
with this talk, under the title of Supreme Junta of Equitation. The breeding ftud of 
Aranjuez confifts at prefent of four hundred mares, and twenty ftallions. In addition 
to this, the Prince of the Peace, who is particularly attached to whatever relates to the 
cavalry, maintains himfelf eighteen ftallions, and one hundred and fifty mares. Aranjuez 
poffefles likewife a breed of mules ; for thefe beafts, of mean appearance it is true, but 
extremely ferviceable and beautiful of their kind, are not to be fcouted entirely. There 
are therefore eighteen ftallion afles, and three hundred mares kept on the fame eftablilh- 
jnentj as their more elegantly formed rivals. 

• By their progeny you might deem them impregnate by the wind*. 

Leaving 
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Leaving this eftabliflunent on the left, you re-enter the grand rows of trees which 
end at La Calle de la Reyna (Queen’s-ftreet). 

The high trees, of which I have fpoken, are not the only ornaments of this aHey. 
On the right it is edged with copfes, which render its regularity more agreeable. Here 
fkipped along or grazed the numerous herds of deer in the reign of Charles 111 ., which 
have been deftroyed by his fucceffor. 

But the garden of the Primavera, or the fpring, is the greateft ornament of the Calle 
de la Reyna. Under the reign of Charles III. it extended no more than a thoufand 
paces along the Calle de la Reyna. Charles IV. continued it as far as to the Tagus. 

Nothing can be imagined more delightful than this garden during the feafon of which 
it bears the name. Here the fertility of the foil of the valley appears in all its richnefs. 
Ufeful culture is not forgot. Flowers, vegetables, fruit of every kind flourifh in per¬ 
fection. Groves yield hofpitable fhelter againft the noontide heat. Copfes of odorife¬ 
rous fhrubs perfume the morning air, and the balmy vapours they exhale decline again 
at fun-fet to charm at the evening walk. Seventeen years ago, all the ground between 
the inclofure of the garden and the banks of the Tagus was uncultivated, and over¬ 
grown with noxious weeds. His prefent Majefty, then Prince of Afturias, by his tafle 
and attention, converted this into one of the moil pleafmg parts or the valley. He or¬ 
dered fome ufelefs trees, which (haded this fertile fpot, to be cut down ; grafs plats, 
fhrubberies, and parterres have fucceeded them, and paths wind acrofs this new treafurc 
of vegetation. In the interval between fpring to fpring a vaft garden was produced', in¬ 
finitely varied in its form as well as productions. 

A little dock yard is contrived within its inclofure, and communicates by an eafy de- 
fcent with the Tagus. In this yard are carried on the works of a navy in miniature, 
which has its builders, failors, and veflels. Farther on is a kind of port, defended by 
a proportionate battery. There are likewife little veflels elegantly decorated, the guns 
of which reply to the artillery of the port. The noife of their cannon, the huzzas of 
the failors, and the'difplay of the flags and ftreamer*, induce the fpectators to imagine 
themfelves prefent at the games of Neptune and Macs. Happy were men, if every where 
content with fuch mimickry j if a third after fame and riches no longer converted into 
means of deflruction the properties of elements which nature intended perhaps but for 
their pleafuves! 

Every country amufement may be enjoyed at Aranjuez ; hunting, fifhing, walking. 
Walks are no where more varied, more commodious, more agreeable; whether with 
a book you wander through the fhrubberies, or thread the long alleys on horfeback dr 
in a carriage. 

Formerly the deer there forgot their timidity, and in company with wild boars, were 
met with in the flreets. They might have been taken fordomeftic animals. 

The buffalos brought thither from Naples are fubftituted for oxen, as working cattle. 
I even faw camels patiently apply their robuft ftrength to hard labour, but they were 
unable long to refift the influence of a foreign climate. At the fame time, two zebras 
grazed in a meadow near the high road, as alfo two guanacos, which feemed as per¬ 
fectly at their eafe as in their own country ; whilft an elephant calmly moved his un¬ 
wieldy frame along, without being in the leaft difeompofed by the crowds of people, 
whom curiofity brought about him. It is in this manner that fovereigns fliould openly 
expole the foreign animals which they crowd together in their menageries. Thefe mag¬ 
nificent prifons accufe man of tyranny without proving his power. The Kings of Spain 
are at leaft devoid of this reproachful magnificence. In the gardens of Bucn Retiro 
they have lions (hut up in finall buildings, whence fometimes their threatening roar is 

8 heard. 
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heard. They have a beautiful preferve of pheafants in the interior of the gardens of 
Saint Ildefonfo. But no, where have they, properly fpeaking, a menagerie. 

Thofe which more efpecially contribute to the embellifhinent of Arinjuez are horfes. 
There they have room to difplay all the beauty of their motions and their fpeed. Thither 
the King occafionally brings the magnificent lets with which his ftuds fupply him. 

Formerly the Callc de la Reyna was the courfe where horfes from Barbary difplayed 
their fwiftnefs, and each had his partifans among the courtiers, V«ho betted on his head 
The reigning monarch, then Prince of Afturias, fubftituted inftead of thefe, games' 
called Parejas. A fquadron was formed of four abreaft and twelve deep. The files’ 
" ere commanded by himfclf, one of his two brothers, and one of the principal perfons 
of the court, each'with a diftinguifliing -colour. The forty-eight cavaliers were all 
clothed and accoutred in the ancient Spanilh manner, a uniform advantageoufly calcu. 
. lated to give to the whole a military and antique appearance, and to carry back the" 
aftors to the age of their anceftors. They were looked upon with all that intei'eft 
which the image of things paft generally excites, as they advanced in column on one of 
the large courts of the cattle to the found of trumpets and kettie-drums, preceded by 
running footmen, and led-horfes richly caparifoned, all at once dividing, galloping away 
from each other, then again approaching, now at full fpeed round the arena, and now 
crofling it diagonally, thus difplaying all the grace of their beautiful racers. This cold, 
this.feeble reprefentation of the ancient tournaments, reminded the fpe&ators of thofe 
regretted feftivals at which, under the eyes of the fovereigns, and beauties of the age, 
the knights obeyed the double impulfe of love and fame, and obtained in the fuffrages 
of thofe who reigned over their hearts an ineftimable recompence for their courage and 
addrefs. And in order even to make the moft devoted courtifans take any pleafure in 
this modern dance of centaurs, it was neceflfary that the fons of their King, for whofe 
amufement it was eftablifhed, fhould be co-a&ors in the arena. a 

The King for fome years back has laid afide this amufement, and adopted others more 
conformable to his tafte. One that appears to be moft pleafmg to him, is to attend the 
trying of artillery in the Huerta de Valentia , the noife of which difturbs the calm of this 
charming refidence, more frequently than is agreeable to the ladies, or thofe of effemi. 
nate manners. 

But he particularly delights in embcllifhing his garden, a part of which is now fur- 
rounded by the banks of the Tagus. A fort of pond has been made here, in the midfi: 
Of which is ere&ed a kiofk, a fmall Greek temple, and.on a heap of rough Clones, or rather 
-a rock, is an Apollo in marble. In the neighbourhood there is a barge in the Chinefe 
tafte, fitted up for navigating this artificial lake; whimfical union of irrelevant obje&s, 
the trivialty of which is ftriking, notwithftanding expenfive decorations! But nature 
here has done fo much ; flowers, exotic plants are found in fuch plenty ; foreign 
trees, the moft Angular and beautiful, and particularly long rows of weeping willo ws 
and catalpas fucceed here- fo well, and yield fo cool a fhade ; fo many means of watering, 
fuch a variety of profpe&s in defpight of the evennefs of the ground exifl here, that the 
garden of Ar.anjuez. forms, without doubt, one of.-the moft agreeable promenades in Eu¬ 
rope. The tribute which thus I pay is due to this fpot in return for the delightful hours 
that I have patted under its leafy (hades, as wandering through its mazes of flowers and 
verdure, I diverted my mind from the cares of a troublefome negotiation with the en¬ 
joyment of the vegetable riches of the new and the old world. 

The new palace and other edifices are of a-pleafing form, void of magnificence. The 
royal apartments in the reign of Charles III. contained few paintings of value. They 
have however lately been much enriched by the fpoils of St. Ildefonfo, and contain now 

^ . more 
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more than four hundred paintings, among which fome by Guido, Guercino, Lanfranc* 
Pouffin, &c. The new chapel of the cattle is of a good ftyle. Sculpture and gilding are. 
therein diftributed with tafte, without profufion, and a few pieces by Mengs contribute 
not a little to its decoration. 

Aranjuez contains three churches. The moil recent is that of the convent of Fran¬ 
ciscans, called St. Pafchal, and was fbunded by .the confeffor of Charles III. in the mod 
elevated lpot of the whole refidence. I remarked, in the veftibule of this convent, pious 
flanzas of a Angular kind. 

Oppofite to this church is a royal hofpital, extremely well placed and worthy of no* 
dee for the afliftance of every defeription afforded through its means to the Tick. 

Sicknefs is very prevalent in this abode 6f Aranjuez, in other refpects fo engaging. - 
As long as the temperature of the air is moderate, every thing about the palace charms 
the fenfes, and the happinefs of exiftence is perfectly enjoyed; but foon as the violent 
heats of fummer begin, when the fcorching air, flrnt in by the valley, is loaded with 
exhalations from a flow and muddy river, and with nitrous vapours drawn by the fun 
from the hills between which the Tagus runs, this valley ofTempe becomes a pernicious 
abode, “ capable d'enrichir en un jour l’Acheron The inhabitants withdraw from 

it, and feek, upon the neighbouring heights, particularly at Ocanna, a more wholefome. 
atmofphere. Aranjuez, which, during the month of May and half of June, contains 
about ten thoufand inhabitants, and is the refort of thofe who wifh either for health or- 
pleafure, becomes a defert exclufively inhabited by wild boars and deer. Few perfons. 
remain there, except thofe who are attached to it either by profeffion or poverty. 

Formerly the King did not ufeto repair hither until after Eafter, and remained until 
the end of June. The new court, which prefers Aranjuez to all its refidencies, now goes 
there as early as the beginning of January. 

Aranjuez is on the road from Madrid to Cadiz. I lhall now trace it in company 
with my reader. 

Chap. IV.-— Roadfrom Aranjuez to Cadiz. — LaManeha.—Colonies of Morena. — Bay ten. 

Anduxar .— Cordova.—-The kingdom of Granada. 

IT is only fince 1785 that it has been poffible to travel port from Madrid to Cadiz, 
Until then this mode of travelling was utterly unknown in Spain, excepting on the road 
from the capital to the refidence of the court at the time f. 

Two leagues from Aranjuez you meet firft with the little town of Ocana , remarkable- 
for its fchool of cavalry, which, under the aufpices of General Ricardos, has been for 
thefe feveral years in a ftate of profperity. - 

On leaving Ocana the eye takes in a vaft plain perfectly flat, the firft fpecimen of La 
Mancha. Next fucceeds Guardia , which, if the church be excepted, appears a heap of 
ruins ; afterwards Tembleqae , a town of one thoufand five hundred houfes, not deftitute 
of induftry. Some little faltpetre is extracted from the ground about it, no embellifti- 
ment to its neighbourhood. Tembleque has a tolerably pleafant promenade^ an invaluable 
property in the arid plains of Lia Mancha.; 

• Capable- of enriching in one day the ferryman of hell.' 

+ Within thefe few yeaisa traveller may go poll in feveral different tKregions particularly from Madrid 
to Cadiz, in fmallchaifes, which are fmniflnd hv the poll-maftrrs, although the cultom of travelling in cachet 
dc colkrat, drawn by fix nmler, be ftdl prevaltnt ar wt 11 an in cm Jhct drawn by two Then- r a cheaper 
mode of travelling on. the back of a mule preceded by the garde "ii toot, or with mcffengersc.ilkd ordinariot t 
who go at ftated period* from one gic t town to another, but in Spain, properly fpeaking, there is no <tage< 
that between Bayonne and Madrid being difcontiimed. 

The 
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The following poft-houfe is one (landing by itfelf, called Canada de la Higuera, the 
moll mrferable inn on the road. 

Two leagues farther is Madridejos , a pretty village, on leaving which one is agreeably 
furprized to find, in the midft of plains totally deprived of verdure, a row of white elms, 
fome garden grounds, and a few tufts of trees, rari nantes in gurgite vajlo. 

At the end of three leagues of perfe&Iy level and unvaried.country, you arrive at 
Puerto Lapiche, a fmall village at the foot of two hills, near which Don Quixote, at the be- 
ginning of his career, equipped himfelf as a knight. 

At Villalta coarfe cotton cloths are fabricated. Before you arrive there, you crofs 
a long and narrow (lone bridge, on each fide of which is a large pool of (landing water 
covered with marfhy plants. This fpecies of morafs is the river Guadiana, which, at fome 
diftance thence, hides under ground its lazy waves entirely, and re-appears afterwards 
at a place called- Los ojos de Guadiana, traverfes Eftremadura and a part of Portugal, and 
then falls into the fea, dividing the latter kingdom from Spain. 

Five great leagues feparate Villalta from Man<janares, one of the largefl towns of La 
Mancha, and one of the principal quartets of the carabineers; and where to counter, 
balance the abundance which they fpread throughout the diftrift, they are rather tOO prone 
to violate the laws of hofpitality, fetting good manners at defiance. 

The wine of the neighbourhood of Man$anaresis little inferior to that o tValde penas , 
another town four leagues diftant. The whole of this diftrifl is the true country for 
good La Mancha wine. It is of two forts. The firft of a deep ruby tint, poffeffes more 
body and (Irength than any of our wines, if thofe of the banks of the Rhone and Rouf- 
fillon be excepted; but there is little free from a tafte of pitch, which it contrails from 
the veffels in which it is cuftomarily kept. The white wine is lefs common than red. 
Its tint approaches that of Champagne, but it is fomewhat rough. It is exported to 
England and America. The red wine is moftly confumed at home. 

Santa Cruz , two leagues beyond Manganares, is the chief of the eftates of that grandee 
of Spain, who is grand mailer of the King’s houfehold, and governor of the Prince of 
Afturias. After this, you arrive at the fmall village of Almoradid, where the iramenfe 
plains of La Mancha terminate fouthward. 

Perhaps all Europe does not contain a'diftriQ: more level than that which one has to 
pafs over for two-and-twenty wearifome leagues from Tembleque to Almoradid. No¬ 
thing can be more monotonous than the profpe£l of this immenfe horizon. During 
two or three hours travelling not one fingle habitation exifts on which to reft the eye; it 
wanders over vaft fields not in the higheft (late of cultivation, although nothing but the 
exceffive drought prevents a difplay of the excellence of the foil. Some ftraggling 
plantatipns of olive-trees, planted at great diftances apart, interrupt at times the uni¬ 
formity that reigns through the country. 

This province however is not throughout its whole extent fo even as that from Ma¬ 
drid to Cadiz. To the weft of Tembleque and Madridejos, are large valleys, lefs bare 
than its plains. Charles III. was accuftomed to go every other year to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Yvenes, a village fituated twelve leagues from Aranjuez. It commands a large 
and beautiful valley in which are olive plants in profufion, and on the oppofite fide riTes, 
above a chain of hills, the old caftle of Con/uegra. The town of that name, of fifteen 
hundred houfes, is at the foot of the caftle. It belongs to the grand priory of Malta, 
which was held by the Infant Don Gabriel. This prince, who will long be regretted in 
Spain, who loved the arts and his country, delighted in embellifhing the environs of 
Confuegra. 


La 
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La Mancha, fo well known by its wines, fo much better by the exploits of Don Quixote, 
whofe hiftorian was as corred as. a geographer, as faithful as a delineator of the manners of 
this part of Spain; La Mancha contains many places'more remarkable than thofe cele¬ 
brated by Cervantes. Ciudad Real is its capital. It was formerly the principal refidence 
of the old Santa Hermandad , previous to the King St. Ferdinand ; its objed was to purge 
the country of the thieves with which it was infefted. It has at prefent a poor-houfe, which 
it owes to the humanity of the Archbifliop of Toledo, who felt for the indigent part of his 
flock difperfed throughout La Mancha. It is a fuperb edifice, which in 1790 had already 
cofi: more than 2,000,000 of rials. Almagro, another town of three thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants, is in the middle of a very extenfive plain, four leagues from Santa Cruz. You 
arrive at the former from the latter place, paffing over a country entirely uninhabited 
through immenfe paftures. 

But let us refume the road to Cadiz. On leaving Almoradid you approach the Si¬ 
erra Morena. Four-and-twenty years ago, in order to avoid this diftrid, the dread of 
travellers, you were accuftomed to turn more to the weft, in order to reach the chain 
of mountains, known by the name of the Sierra Morena, or the black fore it. After 
palling the borough of Vifo, one was ufed to crofs it at the peril of one’s life in one of its 
lleepeft parts, called Elpuerto del Rey. LeMaur, a Frenchman, attached for a long time to 
the corps of engineers in Spain, was feleded in 1779 by Count Florida Blanca to make 
this road, the mod frequented in Spain, at lead paffable. He has fubftituted for the old 
road one of the finefl: in Europe, notwithftanding the difficulties oppofed by the nature of 
the ground ir had tb traverfe. He conftructed bridges, Hopes fupported by mafonry, and 
walls high enough to afford fupport, flight ramparts, Iheltered by which you drive fearlefs 
and without danger over the brink of precipices. In this maimer you arrive at Defpenaper - 
rot, a fpot at which the rocks approaching each other feem difpofed to form a vault over 
the head of the traveller. At the bottom of the valley, a rivulet rulhes along with great 
noife, the waters of which are intended to fupply a canal projected by this Ikilful en¬ 
gineer. A little farther is the polt-houfe of Las Correderas, furrounded by a group 
of huts in midfl: of the mountains. 

Hence with little trouble you afeend as far as to La Carolina, a town entirely modern, 
the chief place of the colony of La Sierra Morena. The flourilhing Hate to which it 
was carried by Don Pablo Olavides did not long .continue after his difgrace. Slight as 
the funds were, which were fet apart for its maintenance, they were not exactly paid. 
The zeal of the parties diminifhed, and the works were interrupted. The managers as 
well were too hafty in impofing taxes on the colonifts, with intention of proving to the 
court, that there was a profped of the eftablilhment rcimburfing in a few years the ex- 
pences of its formation. So many motives of difeouragement caufed agriculture to 
languifli, and many families left the colony. Neverthelefs in 1785 this little capital and 
its dependent hamlets contained five thoufand and forty-four perfons. The German 
families, which at firll were numerous, have partly difappeared, and thofe who remain 
have become blended with the natives. For more than ten years there have been no 
priefts who fpeak their language. But lately this interefting colony, an affeding fpeci- 
"inen of the wonders of which a government is capable that is fincerely defirous of doing 
good, coniinues to juftify its cares and hopes. In order to appreciate duly the value of 
this creation, the fpot fhould have been previoufly feen, when deftitute of inhabitants and 
wafte. But there, as is every where the cafe, intrigue and envy have rendered in mea- 
fure abortive the fruits of genius and beneficence. 

Guarroman, the firft ftagefrom La Carolina, is a town built at the fame epoch, whofe 
inhabitants continue to profper. You leave the Sierra Morena at Baylen, an ancient 
town, whofe diftrid can boalt one of the fineft breed of horfes in all Andalufia. 

vol. v. 4 c 
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' At about a league from Baylen I remarked to the left a large v;nta M. Olavide ha} 
ordered to begun, but lince his difgrace it has been negle&ed, as if it h.id been ftruck 
by the fame anathema as its founder. 

You afterwards pafs the Rumblar , over a ftone bridge t a league farther on it falls into 
the Guadalquivir. F^om La Cafa del Rey , a folitary inn in the middle of the woods, 
you firfl: perceive the Guadalquivir, and reach it at a little diflance from Anduxar. Jaen, 
the bifhop of which has been the grand inquifitor for many years, and which is the capital 
of one of the four kingdoms of Andalufia, is fix leagues from Anduxar. Many Roman 
infcriptions'are feen here, which atteft its antiquity. When rain is not wanting,. the 
country between thefe two towns is exceedingly fertile. 

Anduxar is one of the richeft and molt ancient towns in Spain, but its unhealthy po- 
fition expofes its inhabitants to maladies, for which in the fpontaneous and numeroufly 
variegated, produ&ions of the vegetable kingdom pro ft rate before them, they might 
readily find a remedy. Not lefs rich below its furface than above; the entrails of An- 
duxa are replete with veins of metal, minerals, valuable marble, rock chryftal, &c. The 
environs of the town are agreeable, and foretel the neighbourhood of a river. The 
(juadalquivir flows at fome diflance from its walls. From this part, for a long time, has 
exifted a project for rendering it navigable; but previoufly it will be requifite to dcftroy 
three mills, which bar its courfe from fide to fide. 

A ftage of three long leagues and a half brings you to Aldea del Rio , a large village 
upon an eminence, on the bank of the Guadalquivir. 

Four leagues farther you arrive at El Carpio, a town of one thoufand five hundred in¬ 
habitants, on the left bank of Gadalquivir; before you arrive there, you difcern from 
the road the pretty town of Bujalanya , fituated in the midft of a vafi plain, productive of 
wine, grain, and oil. 

From this place to Cordova is five long leagues, one half of which is acrofs a country 
entirely naked of trees, but not barren,. At about half-way you crofs the Guadalquivir 
at Las Ventas de Alcolea , over a bridge, which is one of the fineft ftru&ures on the new 
road. Thence to Corddva the Guadalquivir flows on the left, and on the right the back 
of the Sierra Morena is diftinguifhed. This-long chain of woody mountains, of which 
you do not lofe fight from your firfl entrance into Andalufia, compenfates for the per¬ 
fect nudity of the country you pafs through. One is notwithftanding in the center of 
that Bcetica fo much celebrated by the ancients, and of which the magic pen of Fcnelon 
has made a country of enchantment, the abode of happinefs anfl plenty. Such in faft 
might modern Bcetica become ; at prefent maugre the fineft climate in the world, and 
its mod valuable and numerous productions, it but excites regret. 

As you approach Cordova from Madrid, it poffefles nothing ftriking $ but as you 
proceed to it from Cadiz, it forms a femicircular amphitheatre on a gentle flope along 
the Guadalquivir. ■ * 

The native place of the two Senecas, and Lucan, of Averrhoes, and feveral learned 
Arabs, and of that great captain Gonzalve de Cordova, it now contains nothing remark¬ 
able except its cathedral, one of the moft curious monuments in Europe. Formerly it 
was a mofque begun by the Moorifh King Abdarame, who, defirous of making it th* 
principal temple of the Mahometans, next to that of Mecca, adorned it with moft rare 
magnificence. Lengthways it has twenty, nine naves, and in breadth nineteen, upheld 
by more than a thoufand columns, if you include the hundred, which from the interior 
fupport the cupola. The eye is more furprized than delighted at the fight of a fore It 
of columns, which perhaps cannot be equalled throughout the world. They are ail 
either of marble of different colours, or of jafper, but fomewhat tarnifhed by time. The 
whole building, which on the outfide prefents to the eye nothing but an unfhapen maffive 

edifice. 
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edifice, is fix hundred and twenty feet in length, by four hundred and forty in breadth. 
Lengthways in one part, it fronts a large court, below which is an ample vaulted cif- 
tern. This court has a difmal appearance, it is planted and particularly with orange 
trees, whofe ancient and tufted foliage fcrves as an afylum to a nupiber of birds, and 
(hades feveral fountains, which diffufe a perpetual cool. 

After the conqueft of Cordova in 1236, St. Ferdinand transformed this mofque 
into a cathedral, which preierve’d its ancient form up to the time of Charles V. In 
his time, and fmee, it has experienced many changes, and fome enlargement. On 
two fides of one of its fixtoen gates, are placed two milljary columns, which were dug 
up in the cathedral itfelf in 1532. 

Befules this edifice and a collegiate church, Cordova has 15 churches, 40 convents, 
and a number of religious eltablilhments. Need we go farther to look for the origin 
of its deditute date, and its want of population ? In fo fine a climate, in midft of fo many 
fources of profperity,itcontainsnomore than 3£,oooinhabitants. Formerly celebrated for 
its nvanula&ories of filks, fine cloths, &c., it has now no other indudrious occupations, 
but a few manufa&ories of ribbons, galoons, hats, and baize. Its vicinity is the moll 
productive in grain and olive trees of all the diltriCf, but one of the molt naked in 
Spain. The traveller, however, ought not to leave Cordova without viliting its breed 
of horfes, the fined and belt attended to of any in Andalufia. The (tables pertaining 
to the eftabliflunent, which belong to the King, contained, in 1792, 612 horfes of all 
ages, among which 21 (lallions. 

The Kingdom of Cordova adjoins that of Grenada. In going from one capital to 
the other you crofs a great portion of the grounds belonging to Cordova. The mod 
remarkable places on the way are Fcrnan-nunez, from which one of the late ambafla- 
dors to France took his name, and in which he founded fome ufefut eltablilhments; 
Mont ilia, whofe territory produces an excellent but very dry via de liqueur , little known 
out of Spain, but highly efteemed by connoiffeurs; Bacna , a town of a thoufand 
houfes •, Alcala la Real, utuated on hill, and containing eight or nine thoufand in¬ 
habitants ; and-laltly Pinos dc la Puente at the entrance of the fuperb plain of Grenada. 

I did not fee it, and Ihall ever regret that I did not fee this country, fo well worthy 
the curiofity of travellers, in which nature is at once grand and pleafing; in which 
the mod piCturefque fcencry is found; high mountains whofe fummits are eternally 
covered with i’now, rich valleys whofe frelhnefs is proof again!! the mod fcorching heat, 
torrents of limpid water, which plunge with dalhing noife from the heights of precipices, 
and flow along the meadowswhich they fertilize, but feldom fweep with floods j this happy 
country, which, under the combined influence of a burning fun and natural irrigation, 
produces the mod delicious fruits of every climate; plants which feem to belong to the 
mod oppofite zones, the hemp of the Nonh even growing beneath the Ihade of the olive 
and the mulberry. I did not fee that ancient city, which preferves entire the monuments 
of the magnificence of the Arabs; where every thing recals to memory that aftive and 
induftrious people, whofe expulfion is one of the principal cauies of the decline of the arts 
in Spain. But this pi&ure, which I have only Iketched, has been painted in an exa& and 
engaging manner by one of ray friends, now no more ( Peyron ), whofe defeription of the 
kingdom of Grenada is one of the mod intereding parts of his Effhys on Spain. But, if 
the reader be defirous of appreciating as an architect the famous cathedral of Cordova, 
(perhaps too much magnified,) and take a view of that magnificent palace of tht 
Moorilh Kings of Grenada, known by tlx; name of the A bambra, he may refer to 
the plans of thofe two monuments engraved by direction of the court of Spain in 
1780, a copy of which is in the national library of France. 
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Shall we confine ourfelves to this firft fpecimen of the curiofuies of Spain ? This- 
kingdom produces them of every deferiptfon: traces of the fojoum of the Carthagi¬ 
nians ftill perceptible, mafter-pieccs of Gothic archite&ure, Roman antiquities, monu¬ 
ments of Moorifh magnificence, fcarcely injured by time, pi&urefque fpots, in the 
bofom of rocks fantaflically grouped. On the fummit of hoary mountains, in the 
maze of rallies, on the banks of the torrents of the kingdom of Grenada, on the 
coafts of the ocean, and the Mediterranean; in the gardens and neigbourhood of St. 
Ildefonfo, within the refidence, about the gloomy palace of the Efcufial, in the chear- 
ful bafon of Aranjuez, nay in a thoufand places of Spain, the pencil of the artift is 
invited. We have pitturcfque travels in Greece, Italy, and Sicily. Thefegive room for 
a defire on the part of the lovers of the arts, and the admirers of antiquity, for ftill ano¬ 
ther of this description. Charles IV. might render his reign illuftrious in fatisfying this 
common wifh of all enlightened Europe. At this price he would have nothing to envy 
in the monarch who has left him fuch a great example in reclaiming from the bowels 
of the earth, and refloring to the living, the ruins of Herculaneum. 

Let us turn from this digreffion, brought on by the kingdom of Grenada, and re¬ 
fume the road to Cadiz. 

From Cordova to Ecija, are ten lJSgues of road, in great want of repairs which it 
has lately undergone. The country itfclf has been peopled within thefe five-and-twenty 
years by new colonifts, whofe dwellings are difperfed along the road. 

After changing horfes at the new and folitary Vinta de Mango Negro, you arrive at 
Carlotta, a pretty village founded with the fame view, and nearly at the fame time, as 
that of Carolina. Thefe are the principal places of the new colonies of Andalufia. 
The fame intendant prefides over both colonies. Carlotta, the capital of the fecond 
colony, had no more than fixty inhabitants in 1791; but in its neighbourhood were 
fix hundred. 

Luijiana, another colony beyond Ecija, had then no more than two hundred and forty. 
And laftiy, a little further Fuenta Palmera, another village belonging to thefe new efta- 

blifhmentSj counted within its difl'rift three hundred and fifty houies pertaining to 
colonifts. 

It is a fpe£tacle which philofophy delights in contemplating, that of thefe colonies 
created by intelligence and humanity. One is yet furprifed at their flow progreflion. 
Is it owing to any radical vice, to the want of that firm and refolute difpofition, without 
which nothing is well done ? Or is it to be imputed to an innate repugnance among 
Spaniards to expatriate themfelves, or change their abode ? Whence is it that fo few co¬ 
lonifts are drawn by the hope of ameliorating their fate from the better peopled, but 
more wretched parts of Spain, nay even from foreign countries, where a territory fo 
fertile invites them to eafe, as that particularly of the neighbourhood of Ecija ? It is 
faid that the produce of the land is forty for one, and that the garden grounds, which 
m great number border the. banks of the Xenil, yield three and four crops in a year. 
Do the Sciotto the Kentucky, which mull be fought beyond the main, prefent more 
powerful attractions ? Yes, for there man enjoys both civil and religious liberty ; thefe 
are yet wanting in Spain, which is all that it requires to becojne both profperous and 
happy. 

Ecija, a tolerably large town, and one of the moft pleafant in Andalufia, is fituated 
between Carlotta and Luifiana. Many of its houfes, and fome of its churches are painted 
on the outfide, in a moft ridiculous ftyle. It has fix thoufand houfes. Fragments of 
marble colume, trunks of ftafues, /tones covered with incripfions, atteft its ancient 
fplendour. Its fuuation between two hills on the weftem fide of the Xenil, which 
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flows from Grenada through an ample plain, expofes it to intenfe heats, and frequent 
inundations. This town and its neighbourhood poflefs all the elements of profperity. 
Plots of olive trees, luxurious fields, vineyards, and extenfive paftures, produce its 
inhabitants riches in abundance: but they are deftitute of thofe manufactories for 
which they were formerly celebrated - . On entering the town you may behold, but 
cannot admire, the venerated image of St. Paul, the patron of the town, and at the 
oppofite gate you fee the ftatues of Charles 111 . the King, the Queen, and the infant 
Don Louis. 

From Ecija you may perceive EJlepa at five leagues diftant on a hill, from the top 
of which you have a commanding view, over a vaft, and very fertile country, covered 
with olive trees. 

Three leagues from Ecija, you find Luifiana, a new colony, the houfes of which 
fome years ago began to go to deeay. This afflicting fpeCtacle prefents itfelf again 
about a league farther, at a fpot where thefe colonies of the Sierra Morena terminate. 
They begin on the other fide of the mountains at La Conception de Almuradiel , and 
comprize in all a fpace of forty leagues. 

The road to connect them, an objeCt long defired, is at length nearly compleated. 
In order to render it paffable in all feafons, it : has been found neceffary to conftruCt 
over rivers, rivulets, and marfhy places, rendered impracticable in rainy weather, 
nearly four hundred bridges, as well large as fmall. 

On leaving Luifiana, on a very bleak hill, you difcern fome of the houfes of the 
town of Carmona , which commands vaft plains covered with olive trees, and extremely 
fertile, efpecially in wheat and that of the moft fuperior quality. It is a chearful ani¬ 
mated town. Good tafte, however, is offended at its principal belfry, a modern bauble 
badly modelled after the fpire of Seville, and loaded with whimfical ornaments of dif¬ 
ferent colours. 

The gate of Carmona is a monument of the folidity of Roman wopks. It appears 
to be of the time of Trajan, and in fome places has been ridiculoufly patched by modern 

hands. ’ 

From Carmona to Seville, is fix leagues, which you travel over between vineyards, 
olive grounds, and robuft aloes, which ferve at the fame time for hedges and orna¬ 
ment to the fields. Will it be credited ? This lovely country is almoft wholly un¬ 
inhabited. . 

The great road from Madrid to Cadiz does not pafs as it ufed to do through 
Seville, but through the borough of Alcala, two leagues higher up on the banks of 
the Guadalquivir. Who would not diverge from the road to view this famous town, 
the fecond in the kingdom, that of which the Andalufians, who are the Spanifh Gaf- 
cons, have long been ufed to fay, 

Quien no ha vifto Sevilla 
No ha 71II0 maravilla *. 

The way about is not bad, but the Sevillians have come to a refolution to join their 
town to the high road by a fuperb caufeway. 

* He who has not feen Seville, has yet a wonder to behold. 


Chap. 
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Chap. V.— Seville. — Xcrcs. — Areas.—Approaches towards Cadiz. 

THE fituation of Seville is admirable, Its climate delicious, its environs fertile. But 
what little advantage has been rejped from fo many blellings ! Or rather how diffe¬ 
rent is its prefent to the former ftate of this town! The.hiftorians of the day affure 
that when taken by St. Ferdinand 400 thoufand Moors marched out of its gates, 
exclufive of thofe who peri Hied during the fiege, and fuch as chofe to remain. If the 
complaint addreflfed by the manufacturers to government in 1700, be credited, Seville* 
formerly employed i6,oco looms for filks, and in, the different proceffcs for making 
that article not lefs then 130,000 perfons. At prefent they have 2318 looms; and 
no more than from 18 to 19 thoufand inhabited houfes. 

Its cathedral, famous all over Spain, contains a number of ftatues, many of which 
poffefs merit, tombs, more or lefs decorated, and vaft chapels, overloaded with orna¬ 
ments. Among thofe of the babtiftnal fonts, two paintings richly delerve notice; they 
are by that charming painter born at Seville, and which contains his principal produc¬ 
tions, productions which were long wfiiied for the collection of the Kings of France, 
and which at length make a part of the national nmfeum, they are by Murillo. Nine 
other paintings, by this artiff, are feen in the capituhry hall, in which all other orna¬ 
ment might well be fpared, and two in the veftry. In the chapel of Kings, among 
other tombs that of St. Ferdinand is noticed, covered with ini'criptions in Hebrew, 
Arabic, Latin,- and Spanilh; that of Alphonfo X., furnamed the wife, or the ailro- 
notner, &c. But the tombs of none of the monarchs make fo profound an impret- 
fion, or fo much awakens the mind to the memory of ancient days, as that of C'hrif- 
topher Colon, placed before the choir with the following infeription, remarkable for 
its brevity: 

A Caftilla y Arragon, 

Otto mundo dio Colon. 

His fon Don Ferdinand who, but for his fame being eclipfed by that of his hither, 
'might pafs for a great man, has his tomb in one of the chapels; but his epitaph is not 
fo beautiful, it is longer, not equally fimple. 

The fpire of this cathedral, known by the name of the Giralda, is one of the fin-' 
monuments of Spain. You afeend it by a fpiral gallery without fteps. It is 250 feet 
high, and has on its top a llatue reprefenting Faith; above one of the live naves of the 
church is the library, which contains 20,coo volumes. This is not a collection merely 
for oftentation at Seville. Next to the capital, this is the town which contains the 
grcatefl number of enlightened men. Its patriotic fociety may cite more than one 
member difting-uiflied for learning and patriotifm. A tafle for the fine arts in particular 
is much cultivated ,at Seville; its inhabitants pride themfelves on having feveral mailers 
of the Spanilh. fchool, for countrymen, fuch as Rpclas, Vargas, Zurburan, and elpc- 
cially the incomparable Murillo, whole talents cannot be properly valued except by 
thofe who have feen the numerous mafter-picccs which he has left behind him in Spain. 
The hofpital of charity contains ten, which excite the highelt admiration in comioii- 
feurs. In one of the cloifters of the convent of St. Francis, are eleven; and lallly, at 
that of the capuchins, one is delighted with feveral paintings by this great mailer, par¬ 
ticularly with a Chrift, who detaches himfelf from the Crofs, with the mod moving 
exprellion of kindnefs, to embrace St. Francis. 


Befides 
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Befides thele mafter-pieces of painting, and others of the Spanilh (chool, many re¬ 
markable buildings deferve notice at Seville. 

At the head of thefe (lands the exchange, or Loriga, a diftinCt building, each front 
of which is 200 feet long. It Has lately been repaired and ornamented, and is to be- 
the repofitory of all old papers relative to Spanilh America ; archives of valorous deeds, 
of misfortunes, and crimes, in which hiftory and philofophy will long have treafures 
to find. 

The Alcazar is a magnificent edifice, begun and for a long time inhabited by the 
Moorifh Kings; it was enlarged by the King Don Pedro, and afterwards by CharlesV. 
who added fotne taffy embellifliments. Many Spanilh Kings have refided in it, and 
Philip V., who paffed fome time therewith all his court, felt inclined to fix there his 
abode; a project which, feparate from political confiderations, would probably before 
this have taken place, to the great fatisfaCtion, if thofe of Madrid be excepted, of all 
the inhabitant's of Spain. 

In this Alcazar are collected feveral fragments of ancient llatues, difcovercd at fome 
dillance from Seville. This precious harvell is principally due to the attention of 
Don Francifco Bruno, an enlightened antiquarian, and a zealous and indefatigable 
citizen, who is an honour to his country. * 

Another building, which (hews a deal of tafle, is the tobacco and fluff manufactory, 
compleated in 1757 ; a prodigious eflablilhment, as well for the fize of the edifice as 
the number of hands it employs. There the tobacco in leaves is received as it conies 
from the Havannah, where but a fmall quantity is manufactured; the details cf the 
manufacture of this article are not uninterefting. In making of fnuff, the leaves are 
iirft reduced to powder, a kind of ochre is then prepared ( al/nazarron) with which it is 
inixt to give it its colour. The fnuff thus mixed is inclofed in little tin boxes, regiftered, 
ticketed, put into bales, and fent over all parts of the peninfula. A feparate apart¬ 
ment is defined to the forming the little rolls, called Cigars, the confumption of which 
is fo confiderable in Spain. It would be difficult to find, in fo fmall a fpace, either 
greater a&ivity or more variety of occupations. 

Tfic foundry of copper cannon, which, with that of Barcelona, fupplies all the 
Spanifh arfcnals in Europe, is aifo a building remarkable for its extent and the excel¬ 
lent manner in which it is planned. The method of M. Maritz is (till followed there, 
v\ith fome trifling variations. But there is great room for a faving in the expences of 
this eflablifhnient. Each quintal of refined copper, fome years ago, cofl the King 
about fifty reals (ten fhillings and three-pence). A little before then, a Frenchman 
propofed to the King a method which would have made a faving of twenty-two reals a 
quintal. The propofition was rejected. The Frenchman pprliffed, and the proofs at 
which the Spaniards vouchfafed to be prefent, that they might not too openly betray their 
ill will, (hewed the excellence of the copper refined and caff according to his method : 
but intrigue, which was not idle on this occafion, found means to prevent the experi¬ 
ment from being any further profccuted ; and I underhand that the expenfive effabliflt- 
ment, formed at Port Rial oppofite to Cadiz, is limited to furnifhing copper bolts for 
(hipping. 

The mint is one of the mod ancient buildings in Seville. It formerly was greatly 
employed. Writers of the day affirm that the coinage in gold and filver together was 
to the amount of feven hundred marks daily. For a long time no other money was. 
coined there, except for the ufe of individuals. It is only fince 1718 that coin has 
been (truck for the King’s account. 

To 
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To thefe are to be added the feminary of St. Tel me, which is a fchool for pilotage, 
and the golden tower, (Del Oro,) an old building attributed to the Romans. Its obje£t 
was, without doubt, to facilitate navigation. Here it was that a chain was extended by 
the Moors acrofs the Guadalquivir to the l'uburb of Triana, on the' oppofite bank. 
This river has its fource on one fide of the chain of mountains called Sierra do Segura, 
and takes its courfe towards the ocean ; while the Segura, which rifes on the oppofite 
fide, runs towards the Mediterranean ; down this ftream is floated the fliip-timbcr re- 
quifite for the fupply of Murcia, Orihucla, and Carthagena, with different other deferip. 
tions of wood which abound in the mountains. 

It was to the Guadalquivir that Seville owed its ancient grandeur. At the period 
of its greafelt luftre the larged vefl'els came up to the quays of Seville, and thole of infe¬ 
rior burthen proceeded as high up as Cordova. At prefent (hips of great draught conic 
up no higher than Bonanza, a village fifteen leagues from Seville, whence the cargoes 
are brought up in lighters ; none above eighty tons burthen being able to afeend fo high 
as to the city. 

Some principal buildings adorn that part of the banks of the Guadalquivir, which 
fronts the fuburb of Triana. There it was that Lerena, while intendant of Andalufia, 
began a plantation which has fince become a delightful promenade; and which, when 
its fhades fhall become fomewhat thicker, will leave no room for the inhabitants to envy 
the capital in this refpeft. Already was the city indebted to M. Olavides for a part of 
its wharfs, and feveral ufeful eftablifhments, when he was feparated from them. The 
anathemas of the Inquifition have prevented his name from being publicly mentioned, 
but have nor been able to prevent a general affe&ion for his memory. 

The interior of the city poflefles a fine walk adorned with fountains, and formed by 
five rows of trees, whofe roots are watered by little canals. 

The neighbourhood of Seville, in common with that of moll of the towns of Anda¬ 
lufia, is well cultivated. As you leave the bare and unpeopled plains of Caftile and 
Murcia, you fee with .pleafure its orchards and its country-houfes. 

But what above all render the neighbourhood of Seville deferving the attention of the 
traveller, are the ruins of Italica, an ancient Roman town, the birth-place of Silius 
Italicus. It was fituated north of Seville, a league and a half diftant, along the left bank 
of the Guadalquivir. The monuments of it which yet remain are preferved from the 
injuries of time and ignorance by the care of fome monks, whofe convent is in their vi¬ 
cinity. M. Brouflonet, having lately travelled through Spain, has lince publifhed an 
interefting account of Italica and its ruins. 

The modern road from Carmena to Cadiz prefents nothing remarkable before you 
reach Xeres, unlefs it be the town of Utrera, which has two thoufand houfes. 

As you go to Xores you have a very favourable view of the town. A little energy 
•would make it one of the molt interefting that Spain can boaft. A more delightful fite 
.could not have been chofen; and its ftreets are in general both wide and ftraight. From 
the fummit of the Alcazar, which is greatly frequented, you have the molt agreeable 
profpefts imaginable over the adjacent country. 

The territory requires nothing more than a greater attention to its culture to make 
it one of the mod fertile countries in Europe. Produce of every defeription fucceeds 
there; vineyards, which form its principal reliance, olive-grounds, paftures, fir, oak, 
hemp, &c_. Its vineyards, notwithftanding their imperfett ftate, yield, conimunibus annis, 
360,000 arrobes of wine, (10,000 pipes,) of which about 200,000 are exported, prin¬ 
cipally by the Englifh and French. The cultivation of wheat might be doubled. Neg¬ 
lected as it is at prefent, it fubjettg the country to frequent dearth. 


Olive- 
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Olive-grounds are in a date of (till-inferior improvement; feldom does the annual 
crop exceed 32,000 arrobes of oil (110,000 gallons). Silk-worms would flourilh here, 
and give work to thoufands of women who are deflitute of employment. 

Its breed of horfes has greatly declined, as well as every other of its former fources of 
wealth ; its foals, which are yet the belt in Andalufia, at three years old are deflined 
for the cavalry; but foine years ago there were no more than Coo mares in all its ex- 
tenfivc territory. 

Some coarfe cloths, made from the 3000 arrobes of wool which it produces, fome 
manufactories of linen, and about a fcore of looms for making ribbons; thefe are the 
whole of the occupations it pofl'efles for the induftry of its inhabitants; and even for 
thefe they are indebted to the cares of a patriotic fchool, and fome beneficent indi¬ 
viduals. % 

Half a league from Xeres is one of the mod famous Chartreufes in Spain, for its 
wealth and its agreeable pofition, within fight of Cadiz. Such as admire the fine arts 
refort hither to view the bed works of Turbaran, and fome by the inexhaudiblc Luce 
Giordano. The filent inhabitants of this delightful afylum almoft extort forgivenefs 
of their opulence, and pious idlenefs, by their tender folicitude for the two mod in- 
terefiing periods of life. They are beginning to educate thirty poor children belonging 
to the neighbouring town, and a dozen of old men incapable of labour pafs with them 
tranquilly the ebb of life. 

Two great leagues thence the town of Arcos is fituated. To reach it you ford 
through the Guadalete, the river of oblivion of the ancients. Arcos is a town of two 
thoufand five hundred houfes, fituated in the centre of the mod fertile country, fur- 
rounded by orange-trees j it is built on an inacceflible rock, whence are perceived the 
mountains of Ronda, Medina, Sidonia, and Gibraltar. The Guadalete partly encom- 
pafl'cs Arcos, and rolls its noify courfe through the bottom of a deep and crooked valley, 
where it feeins to force for itfclf the channel poets feign. 

From the Chartreufe of Xeres to the modern town called lie de Leon, you travel four 
leagues without feeing even a cottage. After fording the Guadalete, you enter the 
vaft plain wherein the battle was fought which put an end to the empire of the Goths, 
and placed Spain for fome centuries under dependance on the Arabs, and at the fame 
reach the confines of the ancient Boetica. This combination of objects, which recall 
the ingenious invention of fable, and great achievements of hiftory, the bounty of na¬ 
ture, and the ingratitude of thofe ,who fo ill repay her gifts, give dead to decp reflec- 
tion. One is induced to compare the boundlefs field of imagination with the narrow 
limits that idlenefs preferibes to indudry ; feducing chimeras to lamentable reality ; one 
admires the illudrious authors of thefe wonders, and pities the modern aftors on fo fine 
a dage who play fo ill their parts. But we approach now the theatre of commerce, 
Cadiz lays before us. 

The fird profpect of its bay is from the top of a hill midway between Xeres and Port 
St. Mary. Thence you view the whole of the bay, as if upon a map. You diftinguifh 
clearly the two points which form its mouth, the fort of St. Sebadian on the one fide, 
and the town of Rota on the other, Cadiz laying in front. You fee the narrow tontrue 
of low land which divides that town from the lie de Leon; the irregular figure of the 
bay as it inclines to the Carrack, Port Real, and Port St. Mary. 

Thus mud chains of mountains, towns, and the finuofities of rivers, have appeared to 
thofe hardy rivals of the inhabitants of the air j thofe aerial travellers, vvhofe brilliant 
intrepidity has of late years excited our wonder. 
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From Xeres you have the choice of two roads, that which goes round the bay by land 
a ?.r a "r h,th l ir . ocoe( ' s ^™'ght to Cadiz eroding the bay. If you decide in favour of 

I- i t’ a ‘ tcr the Chartreufe, you travel through woods of pine, the proprietors of 

winch.by their early felling,prevent them growing to that maturity which might fit them 
tor the navy. Beyond theft- woods you clifcover the pretty towns of Port St. Mary and 
: ::rr lveai. \ ou leave them on the right, as well as the Guadalete, which a little lower 
divides into two branches. One empties itfelf in front of the bar of Port St. Mary ; the 
other directs its courfe towards Puerto Real, and takes the name of St. Pedro. You 
afterwards perceive the fuporb modern road which leads to Cadiz; this little river is 
crofled over the bridge of Suazo, the oppofite fide of which is the Ifle of Leon, thus 
called on account of the portion of land which compofes it, being furrounded by a very 
ancient navigable canal, which is from 22 to 24 feet deep at high w'ater. In another 
place I lhall make further mention of this road and of the Ille of Leon. 

If m going to Cadiz you determine on eroding the bay, you take freight in one of 
the large boats, whole owners pefter you with their oilers of fervice on your reaching 
Port St. Mary, and in lefs than an hour are tranfported to the quays at Cadiz. 

Port St. Mary is fituated nigh the mouth of the Guadalete, which by driving its fands 
into the bay, forms a bar not palled without fome danger, particularly in winter. The 
boatmen, whofe intereft it is to keep the paflengers alive to fear, never fail exaggerating 
the danger ; and in the moment when it is mod imminent, recite a prayer, which they 
afterwards beg payment for; but the mod timid paflengers, nay even the greated de¬ 
votees, have more confidence in the (kill of their conduftors than in the efficiency of 
their prayers. 


Chap. VI .—Defcription of Cadiz, its new c/lablijbments, its port.—Of the Cartack .— Of 
the IJle of Leon, the magazines, the dock-yards. 

WHEN I arrived at Cadiz, in 1785, O'Reilly was governor, or rather reigned there; 
and it mud be allowed that under his reign this town experienced changes for the better 
of every defcription. Cadiz owes to him its embellifhment, augmentation, and cleanli- 
nefs ; I cannot add its fecurity. At that time murders were very frequent in the city, 
and fince then are not lefs common. 

Under his a&ive management the old houfes were pulled down, to give place to new 
ones regularly built; the dreets were paved, made draighter, and condantly kept clean, 
and the wade ground was. covered with new houfes. He may be reproached even with 
excefs of ceconomy with refped to this ground. In feveral triangular fpaces houfes 
were built which, without convenience for thofe who inhabited them, leemed to have no 
objed but that of incommoding their neighbours. He even endeavoured to extend 
the confines of the city by gaining fpace from the fea. The ground upon which the 
cudom-houfe dands, and that adjacent, was formerly covered by the watery element, 
but this was anterior to his adminillration. He meditated another project of the fame 
kind. 

He wiflied to take pofleflion of the ground of the Alameda, a walk by the fea fide 
near the bay, the trees of which bear the vifible marks of its neighbourhood. His in¬ 
tention was to build there, and to lengthen the fpace, by railing to a level with it that 
part of the Ihore which runs towards the inner part of the city ; and on the outer bank 
of the new enclofure he intended to plant a new alley of trees. But to effefl: this kind 
of miracle, funds were ncceflary, and Hones and rubbilh fufficient to fill up the extenfive 
fpace he projected to gain from the fea. 


He 
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lie be Rowed much attention on the embellifhment of the neighbourhood of the gate 
on the land fide, which was formerly covered with briars, and ferved as an alyl urn for 
robbers. Under the adminiflration of one of his prcdccefiors, gardens were laid out, 
and feveral houfes built there. At the time of the difpute relative to the Falkland 
Illands, the pufillanimous governor fancied the place in danger, and the enemy dole to 
the gates, entrenched behind thefe weak experiments of induftry, and in confcquence 
deftroyed the houfes. 

Under the adminiftration of the Court do Xerena, prcdeccflbr to Count O’Reilly, it 
was intended to rebuild them ; but they did not acquire an agreeable form till the 
latter became governor. He extended the cultivation of the iflhmus from the fide of 
the great road which leads from Cadiz to the iiland of I.eon, and created a garden 
(notwithflanding the fand) as agreeable in appearance as a foil of fuch nature would 
allow, which he inclofcd with an open railing. Ilis example was imitated by the neigh¬ 
bours ; fo that fora quarter of a league from the land gate the road is bordered with 
fimilar fences, which, by their uniformity, fectn to belong to the lame proprietor. The 
neighbourhood of the fea, the heat of the climate, and the nature of the foil, the fand 
of which it is not poflible to cover w : th good earth above a certain height, are vilible 
in the produce of this cultivation; but it is not the Id's delightful to fee verdure, and 
gather Rowers and fruits in a foil which fo many circumfiances feem to condemn to fte- 
rility. While walking in the garden of the afleflbr Mora, and that of the governor, 
winch joins it, anti viewing all the rich productions ox Andalufia, the vines, mulberry 
and olive trees that flourifh there, we forget the nature of the ground on which we 
tread, and the element by which it is almoft furrounded. In time, thefe environs of the 
land gate were to form a kind of fuburb ; and a church was already built, a quarter of 

a league from the city, for thole who refided in that neighbourhood. 

But thele wonders very Ihortly furvived the adminiflration of their author. The 
fand has refumed its empire over the difputed fpace, and the traces of the garden of 
O’Reilly, and that of the afl'eflor Mora, are now fcarcely difcernible. 

But nothing does more honour to the zeal, underftanding, and humanity of Count 
O’Reilly than the Holpitium, which owes to him, if not its firfl: eftablilhment, at lcaft 
the admirable form given it in the courfe of the year 1785. Within the fame edifice 
fuccour was afforded to every clafs of fubjefts who had claim either to the care or in- 
fpe&ion of government; to the aged of both fexes, to incurables, vagabonds, proftitutes, 
the infane, and children of both lexcs whom their parents were incapable of maintaining. 
Each clafs was placed in lpacious and well aired apartments. Every perfon was fur- 
nifhed with food and employment according to his age and fituation. Poor families 
found an afylum there, nor did the number of them alarm the beneficence of govern¬ 
ment. However, to prevent abufes, the commifiary of each quarter was obliged to 
prefent weekly to the governor, an account of all the perfons of both fexes entitled to 
charitable afliflance. The governor examined the fbtanent, and wrote his directions 
in the margin. In the l’evcntcen tlivifions of which ‘L .uliz was compofcd, there were 
fourteen in which not one perfon found a difficulty i;> gaining a livelihood, or was de¬ 
prived of the fuccour necefliiry to render life fup| »able; and before the difgrace of 
O’Reilly, thefe benefits were extended to the who 1 city. 

The good order conflantly maintained in this inftion was the fruit of his continual 
infpcclion. He was well feconded by feveral citiz.; of diflinclbn, who, fome from 
fentiments of humanity, and others to make their court to him, divided among them- 
feives the direction of the different apartments of the hofpital. Their prefence feemed 
to infpire refpcCt and confidence. They reftored ferenity, and brought back hope and 

4 d 2 joy. 
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joy. Proftitutes and the infane were the only perfons deprived of liberty ; individuals 
of every other clafs went out in companies at certain hours. None but the aged and 
infirm were exempt from labour. Such as were capable of working were moflly em¬ 
ployed in carding, (’pinning, and weaving the cotton imported from the colonies of 
America. In 1785, there were more looms, &c. than hands to employ them. The 
excefs of (lufFs manufactured above what were fufficient for the confumption of its inha¬ 
bitants, was fold to incrcafe the funds of the eftablifhment. To thofe which exiffed be¬ 
fore M. O’Reilly became governor, he added the produce of certairt pieces of ground 
belonging-to the city. In addition to thefe the charity of the citizens was evidenced by 
confidcrable contributions. Since the retirement of O’Reilly, this admirable elLbliih- 
ment has fomewhat degenerated, and in fuccccding years beggars again made their ap. 
pcarance. 

It would have been difficult to find fuccefibrs equally adivc with him, or who Ihould 
have taken fo much delight in the prol’perity of his inftiturion. O’Reilly had a peculiar 
talent of making every circumftance and every paflion fubfervient to his purpofe. His 
defpodc character was dreaded. The mere expreflion of a wifh was to thofe around 
him equivalent to a command ; while by his inlinuating manners he engaged the inha¬ 
bitants of Cadiz, who were of all people thofe the lead devoted to him, to contribute 
their time, their carriages, and their horfes, to obje&s which were nominally for the 
public good, but which were frequently no other than the offspring of caprice. Cadiz 
owes alfo to him the repair of the road which leads to Leon. A Frenchman was charged 
with the work, (Du Bournial,) an engineer for bridges and highways, whom he had 
fent for from France to employ in his military fchooi of Port St. Mary. This road, 
which is on leaving Cadiz a quarter of a league in breadth, narrows fo confidcrably at 
the diftance of a league from the town, that the fea at high water bathes both Tides of 
the caufcway on which you travel, which has the appearance of a mole protruded by 
the bold hand of man on the abyfs of the ocean. Du Bournial raifed this road, rendered 
it more folid, and fhorter, and acquired a title to the gratitude of the inhabitants of 
Cadiz. 

O’Reilly was defirous of employing hinrupon a work of more confiderablc magni¬ 
tude, or at lead of greater parade. It is well known* that. Cadiz is deftitute of good 
■water. As a bad fubfiiiute they ufe an unvvholcfome brackifh water, which they draw 
from wells that are fupplied by the rain, which is conduced into them from the internal 
court of each houfe. The remainder of the water which they confume is colleded in 
azoteas. Thefe are flat roofs, in the form of a terrace, with which almod every houfe 
in Cadiz is furnifhed, I may fay adorned, and ferving as well for a promenade and ob- 
fervatory for the inhabitants; ever anxious and upon the look out for thofe objects the 
darling of their hopes. 

Fr.om thefe azoieds the rain-water runs through pipes into the arrive or cillcrn, 
which occupies the interior part of the houfe, not covered over, and thence into a well 
in the corner of the court. For the famenefs of the neceflities of the inhabitants (the 
refillt of their* pofition) has occafioned in this city a perfed uniformity in the figure and 
diftribution of almofl: all the buildings. 

Thefe then are the only refources of the inhabitants for obtaining the water neccfljry 
for their domeflic wants. As for that which they drink, they are obliged to fetch it 
from the fprings of Port St. Mary, which however in dry weather are not competent to 
the demand upon them, notwithstanding 96,000 piaftres (i6,oool.) be annually paid 
for the precarious contribution they afford ; a real inconvenience for a town fo popu¬ 
lous, a port which is the place of departure of fo many merchant veflels and fliips of 

7 * war. 
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war. O’ReiUy, in order to remedy this inconvenience, projected the plan of conduc¬ 
ing a dream o( frefli water from the heights of Medina Sidonia, a diftance of eleven 
leagues. Already had he calculated with the engineer du JJournial that the completion 
of this canal would not coft more than two millions of piaftres (333,000!.) ; and as 
early as the month of Augufl 1785 more than half thefum was fubferibed. Du Bour- 
nial had furveyed and taken the level of the whole extent, and fketched out the whole 
of the plan. He had difeovered the traces of an ancient canal cut by the Romans for 
the fame purpofe, the bed of which was to ferve in great meafurc for the new canal. 
Many detractors oppofed this brilliant enterprize; but in fpite of them it was begun: 
it did not, however, proceed more than half a league. The difgrace of O’Reilly put a 
(top to the project, and the inhabitants of Cadiz continue to fetch their water from Port 
St. Mary. ' 1 

Another projeft of equal magnitude, but of far fuperior utility, has latterly been 
completely executed. I fpcak of the work defigned to Ihelter from the rage of the fea 
that part of the city of Cadiz which lays towards the fouth between Fort St. Sebaflian 
and MataJero. It is dqubtlefs owing to its ravage that a great part of the ifland upon 
which the city is built has been worn away. In the feventeenth century it deltroyed a 
number of buddings ; and at that time fome fuch plan was contemplated as latterly has 
been put in execution. At the beginning of the prefent century a kind of rampart in 
jhape of a dam was oppofed to the lea, but it had been fo much undermined, that Cadiz 
at high tides, and in ftormy weather, was liable to imminent danger. It became ne- 
cefiary every year to repair the injuries committed by the W'aves ; and the engineers 
employed on the repairs were no ways interefled in drying up the fources of fuch a lu¬ 
crative occupation. Under the reign of Charles HI. the government at length thought 
feriouflyot Itcuring Cadiz from the danger with which it was menaced. From among 
a many plans tendered them in 1786, they adopted that of Don Thomas Manoz, an 
officer of diftintcion, and a man of merit, who deferves to be ranked among men of 
genius, and the benefactors of his country. Ilis plan confided in forming along the 
wall a lort of beach, folid, and in talus , againft whifch the waves might fpend their fir ft 
ftrengfh, and afterwards flow calmly on to the foot of the city. In the firft place, enor¬ 
mous pillars have been built in advance to divide the waves, which afterwards ftrike 
upon the artificial beach behind them. It is founded on large flint Hones, which it re¬ 
quired great pains to fix with any folidity in the ground, and which are joined together 
by a kind of cement that hardens in water. This yyork was begun in 1788, and was 
finifhed in three years, nouvithftanding the work cqftild only be carried on at low water 
from the beginning of May to the end of September. The happy refults of the expe- 
pedient are daily witneffed. The waves no longer reach the top of the wall, or ap¬ 
proach it but in a gentle manner; whereas before the fhock of them u’as fo violent, 
that the neighbouring buildings not only felt it, but were inundated by them, the fpray 
flying over the top of the cathedral. The work is faid to have coft fourteen millions of 
piaftres (2,333,000!.) ; but it was impoffible for the Spanifh government to have laid 
out money to greater advantage, or in a more honourable manner. The fea oppofite to 
the fhore thus threatened has retired in proportion to its efforts on the fouth fulc, fo 
that certain parts of the beach arc dry where formerly veffels ufed to fwim *. 

The bay of Cadiz is fo extenlive that there are diftinfl: (lations for diillrent Blips, 
according to the places for which they are deflined. In front, but at a certain diftance 
front the town, thofe veffels arc moored which arrive from European ports. More to* 

* It is with pain we undeiftand that the fuccefs of the works at the port of Cadi/, is not fo lading as 
could be dtiirtd. 
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wards the eaft, in the canal of Trocadero, the veflels employed in the South American 
trade are moored and unrigged. At the bottom of the canal is fituated the pretty bo¬ 
rough of Port Real, and on its banks are the warehoufes, arienals, and dock-yards for 
merchant veflels. The entrance of Trocadero is defended by two forts, one called Ma¬ 
tagorda, upon the continent $ the other. Fort Louis , built by Duguay Tronic, on a little 
ifland vifiblc at low water. The fire from thefe two forts erodes that of one of the 
Puntales on the oppolite fhorc. You are confequently expofed to the lire of thefe 
batterie^ in failing from the great bay to that of Puntales, at the bottom of which 
tiie veifeis'ofthe royal navy when difarnted are moored, clofe to the magazines. The 
great fpace thefe occupy, and which land and fea dil'pule with each other, is vvalhed on 
the welt by the river Santti Petri, and is known by the name of the Carrack (la Caracca). 
T he court of Spain rigoroufly interdicts the admillion here of any ftrangers. The go¬ 
vernor replies to any addrefs for feeing it, that it is not allowed without a formal on.!: r 
from the King. However there are means of doing without it. You may go to the 
ifle of Leon, a modern town, begun about the middle of the lad century, and uhi. ii 
has increafed prodigioufly in fize within fo fhort a fpace of time. In 1790 there were 
40,000 communiants, a tolerably certain bale in Spain for calculating the population 
of a place. Its principal ftreet is full a quarter of a league in length, and has a good 
appearance, in fpite of the bad tafte with which its houfes are uniformly decorated. 
The illand of Leon, however, refembles but little the other towns of Spain. There 
reigns in it an air of cleanlinefs and comfort. It has a wellfurnifhed market, and a fpa- 
cious fquare, regularly built. The college of marines has been transferred from Cadiz 
to the ifle of Leon, in the interval of the completion of the new building that is in hand 
for its reception at the new colony of San Carlos , adjoining the Carrack, where is to be 
united in one place all that belongs to a perfect ellablifhment of marines. 

The ifle of Leon is feparated from the Carrack by a bafon nine hundred feet long, by 
fix hundred in breadth, whence flow two canals, one proceeding to fea, the other to the 
Carrack. From this city, acrofs an arm of the fea, to the Carrack is about a quarter of 
a league. You may gain admittance without much difficulty if in company with l'omc 
privileged perfon, and furvey the contents of its arfenals. The lodgings of the galley- 
flaves, and the rope-vard, are worthy of admiration; the building is fix hundred yards 
long, and has as good an appearance as that of Bred. Thofe who have compared the 
cordage and cables of the principal dock-yards and magazines in Europe, affirm that in 
this rclpeCt the navy of Spain is not inferior to any, and that its cordage is better made 
and more durable from this circumftance, that in combing the hemp all the towy part 
others leave in is taken out, and made ufe of in caulking j whence refults the double 
advantage of having more folid cordage and better caulking materials for veflels. 

Until lately the Spaniards imported their hemp from the north, they will very foon 
be able to do without the abidance, in this article, of any other nation. The kingdom 
of Granada has for fbme years furnifhed them with the greateft part of the hemp they 
ufe ; they likewife receive fome from Arragon and Navarre. 

The wareheufes contain a great quantity of (beets of copper ; but hitherto they are all 
brought from Sweden or Triefte. The Spaniards do not yet know Lav to refine cop¬ 
per well enough to ufe that from Mexico in bottoming their fliips. Tncir firfl adoption 
of this practice was at the beginning of the American war. A few years ago the court 
eftablifhed flauing-inills at Ferrol, which it is likely are not yet in full activity. It is a 
matter of affonbhmcnt that an invention of fo much utility fliould not have beenfooner 
adopted i:i a ic untry poflefling a navy, manufactories of every defeription, and at lead 
the outlines oi all the arts. The rcafon is that in Spain altnofl every thing, even at 
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prefent, proceeds but flowly, that the moft beneficial innovations, generally badly patro¬ 
nized, are oftentimes oppofed with all the obftinacy of prejudice, with all the bitternefs 
of envy •, and that the government itfelf fees its power limited by the pafiions of thole 
who ufurp and abufe its confidence. 

In fpite of thefe obftacles however, modern times difplay many fuccclsful plans refulting 
from the perfeverance of the inventors, and the defpotil'm of neccflity. The work of Don 
'ihornas Munoz at Cadiz is a proof of this. The fame port exhibits a fecond. Little 
more than twenty years ago, veflels of war were neither built here nor refitted, and 
when it was found necdiary to careen a fhip, it was ul'ed to be affected on pontoons. 
M. de Vaklis, when fub-infpe&or of the Carrack, recommended the plan of building a 
dock; and, when raifed to the fituation of miniffer of the navy, cauied-it to be put in 
execution. The nature of the foil feemed to render the project impracticable. It is a 
fort of clay which eafily gives way, feemingly participating in the mobility of the element 
which furrounds it, and with which it is faturated. It was in the moft elevated part of 
this ground, that the firft bafon was begun in the mouth of Augufl 1785. At that pe¬ 
riod I faw the foreft of piles driven, upon which a bed of ftone was to be laid to give 
the bafon a folidity, againft which every thing feemed to confpire. The engineers who 
directed the works fcarcely looked for luccefs; their purpofe feemed to meet new obfta¬ 
cles daily. Art and perfeverance at length triumphed over every difficulty, and in the 
year 1787, inftead of one bafon at the Carraque, there were two for the building of 
veflels of fixty four guns. At the prefent moment there are three, two of which are in 
full activity. 

We mutt not forget to obferve, that there is a fchool for pilots at Cadiz, a naval 
academy, and a very fubffantial obfervatory, extremely commodious and well furntfhed 
with excellent inflruments. It was for a long time under the dire&ion of Don Vicento 
Tufino, lately dead, who obferved the tranfit of Venus in 1769. 

It is farther a difficult matter at prefent to find a more complete eflablifhmcnt of ma¬ 
rines than that at Cadiz. 


Chap. VII.— Details relative to the commerce of Cadiz. — Treatment of the French at that 
port.—Privileges enjoyed by foreigners .— New tariff. — Smuggling. 

BUT what above every thing elfe eftablifhes the importance of Cadiz, that which puts 
it on a level with the molt conliderable cities in the world, is the immenfity of its com¬ 
merce. In 1795 it could boaft more than one hundred and ten propi ietqrs of fhips, 
and fix hundred and f venty commercial firms, without including retailers or fhopkeepers, 
or the French, who had been obliged to quit the city in conlequence *>f the war. A 
further idea of its trade may be gathered from a knowledge of the number of veflels of 
different burthen which enter at its port. In 1776 this number was nine hundred and 
forty-nine, comprizing veflels of all nations, of which two hundred and fixty-five were 
French. 

The war which fucceeded diminifhed for a time the extent of our relations with Ca¬ 
diz ; but, on the return of peace, it appeared rather to augment than decreafe. For¬ 
merly no veflels belonging to our nation entered Cadiz from any port of Europe north 
of Cadiz. Latterly wc have become more familiarized with the northern leas ; and 
many of our fhips have been difpatched from that port for Hamburgh and Amfterdam, 
and been freighted back afterwards for Cadiz. 

The relations of this port with the reft of Europe in 1791 were as follows: one thou - 
fund and ten veflels entered; of which 180 were Englilh; 176 Spanifh from America; 
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162 Spanifh from Europe ; 116 French only; 104 Portuguezc; go Americans; So 
Dutch; 41 Danifli; 25 Swedifli; 22 Ragufan; 6 Genoefe ; 2 Venetian; i Ham- 
burgher ; 1 Ruffian; 1 Auftrian; and 1 Spanifh from Manilla. 

The 176 Spanifh veflels from the colonies with the vcfl'el from Manilla brought in 
gold and filver, coined or in bars, and plate to the value of 25,788,175 hard dollars, 
equal at 4s. 6d. each to 5,800,339!. 7s. 6d. 

The trade from Cadiz to Spanifh America continued at that period to be very con- 
fiderable. In the courfc of that year 1791, 35 veflels failed thence for the Weft In¬ 
dian iflands, 20 for Vera Cruz, 16 for Montevideo, 7 for Lima, 8 for Honduras, 5 for 
Carthagcna; in all 105. 

The French ports which trade to Cadiz are Marf illcs , Havre tie Grace, Rouen, Mcr - 
Inis, St. Malo, Bayonne, Boitrdcax, Nantes, and Si. Valery. The gradation in which 
they are named fhews the pre-eminence of the tranfadions of the different towns with 
this port. Before the Revolution, which will occafion more than one modification of 
our relations with commercial Spain, Marfeilles exported to Cadiz, commttnibus annis, 
various merchandize to the amount of 12,000,000, in which fiik and gilt works formed 
the principal articles. Woollen goods were the chief exports from Rouen and Havre 
de Grace. Morlaix and St. Malo fhipped linens, which was alfo one of the principal 
articles of the trifling adventures from Nantes. From Bourdeaux and Bayonne little 
but flour and bacon was expedited ; and from St. Valery cloths of the manufacture of 
Amiens alone. 

The foreign houfes moll numerous at Cadiz belong to Irifh, Flemings, Genoefe, and 
Germans ; of the latter, the chief part are Ilamburghers, who are much favoured by 
ancient treaties with Spain, and who, of quiet manners but adventurous and perfever- 
ing, are addided to all branches of commerce. They made a good ufe of their pro¬ 
fits ; having eftablifhed among thcmfelves a fociety for the relief of their neceflitous 
countrymen.. 

The Englifh and French have the fmalleft number of eflablifliments at Cadiz of any 
of the commercial nations, notwithstanding which the extent of their commerce with 

this city is very confidcrable. Fifteen years ago there were fifty French firms at Ca¬ 
diz, divided into five claffes, according to the capital they employed or acknowledged. 
In the number of thefe there are foine of great confequcnce, for whom Cadiz is as it 
were another home, but who, far from lofing fight of their native home, add doubly to 
the wealth of their country, by favouring the fale of its productions, and returning after¬ 
wards with the refult of their fpeculations : valuable defeription of colonifts, which can¬ 
not be bound by too many ties to their country, but which feem of late years to have 
experienced difeouragement, as well from the treatment which, individuals have met 
with, the veftige of which has not altogether been effaced by the peace of 1795, as by 
the concurrence of the native merchants towards the promotion of their true interefts, 
by effefting for themfeivfcs, what, for too long a period, they faw effected with fuccefs 
by foreigners. 

Befides wholcfale dealers, there were at Cadiz about thirty French fliopkeepers, 
which with the former made up a nation , an objeCt of jcaloul’y with the Spaniards, 
and frequently perfecuted by the agents of government. This body poffeffed its 
funds, its meetings, and prerogatives, and fometimes affembled in order to treat of the 
interefts of their trade under the aufpices of the conful-general of their country. 

Cadiz contained about the fame number of French milliners; and at lead; .a hundred 
artifans of different profeffbns. 


The 
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The fpleen which the court of Madrid experienced on the fcore of our Revolution 
was, even at the beginning of it, vented on the heads of all the French cftablilhed at 
Cadiz as well as in other parts of Spain. ' In thefirft place, in the month of July (791, 
all foreigners, without particularly defignating the French, were conftrained to take an 
oath of excluftvc fubmiflion to the fovereign of the country; an oath, the purport of 
which was evidently to make them abjure their native land. The fchedule which en¬ 
forced this law obliged them to renounce all privileges which they enjoyed as foreigners , and 
every relation , all union v ith, and all dependence upon the country in which they were born ; 
and this under pain of being fent to the galleys , of being alfolutely banjhed the kingdom , or of 
confifcaiion of property , according to the quality of the individuals , or the nature of their con¬ 
travention of the law. Thus much for foreigners domiciliated in Spain. As for tra¬ 
vellers, known under the title of tranfeuntes , they were forbidden to remain at any of 
the royal refidences, or to exercife in any part of the kingdom any trade or profejjion what- 
foever, without exprefs allowance from court. 

A meafurc fo ft'vere on the part of an European power towards civilize'd nations is 
altnoft unexampled. One would have conje&urcd that the court of Morocco and its 
fatellites had been tranfported to Madrid. Notwithflanding this, Charles IV. is juft 
and benevolent; and, whatever be faid of hint, does not abhor the French. But 
Charles IV., the moft tolerant of defpots,'had Florida Blanca for his grand vizier. 

The publication of the fchedule excited a general clamour. Moll foreigners, (particu¬ 
larly the Englifti, who were then in favour, or who rather at that time were dreaded^ 
whilll we feemed by no means an objed of fear ;) moft foreigners, I fay, eSfily procured 
exemptions and favourable hearing; the government aded with rigour only towards 
the real enemies againft which it was iilucd. However, when put in force, it feemed 
fo much encumbered with difficulties, that modifications took place even in favour of 
the French. Yet many fuffered from it. Some bent before the blaft ; but the greater 
part did not paufe between the lofs of fortune or their country j and France beheld the 
return of a confidcrablc number of thefe eftimable fugitives. The French who re¬ 
mained in Spain, either from the rcfplution made of confidering them as tranfeuntes , or, 
from their becoming fuch in fad, were more than ever fubjed to the ftrideft vigilance. 
Government fuffered the violation of treaties fo their injury, and poflibly encouraged 
Inch infradions, pradifing them itfelf. Moft of the privileges of the French were dif- 
puted. In many places, particularly at Cadiz, the meetings of their nation were fuf- 
pended. They were, it is true, permitted afterwards, but with the reftridion of their 
being held in prefence of the governor of the place; a reftridion which annulled the 
grant. French merchants were in this precarious fituation in Spain when our Revolu¬ 
tion made fuch progrefs as became alarming*to the neigbouring liates. The throne was 
overturned, and the republic proclaimed. The horizon of Europe became more and more 
darkened, and already the thunder-cloud of war feemed ready to burft over Spain ; Count 
D’ Aranda, then chief minifter, made feme attempts in a dignified, perhaps rugged man¬ 
ner, to avert the ftorm. His young fucceffor, without profeffing fimilar principles, yet in¬ 
herited his pacific difpofition. At that time I thought him fincere, and fince then have no 
reafon to doubt his being fo. In a few weeks I was fatisfied of his fmcerity. An en¬ 
gagement to remain neutral was already drawn out, agreed to, and was on the eve of 
being figned, when that head was fevered which could not but be dear to the court of 
Madrid. All negociation inftantly ceafed. I quitted the country without taking leave, 
but, before my departure, recommended the French whom I lef t behind, if not to the* 
benevolence, yet to the juftice of the Spanilh monarch j and received the moft fatis- 
faftory reply. 

vol. v. 4 e I did 
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I did not apprehend that I Ihould fcarcely have eroded the Pyrenees, before my 
countrymen would experience one of the mod violent perfections that national ani- 
mofity has ever produced. It is well known that even before the declaration of war, 
they received orders to leave Spain immediately; not giving them even time to adjuft 
their affairs j that many were not able to bring away their cloaths \ that all their pro¬ 
perty, furniture, and fixtures, and all the merchandize in their warehoufes was fequef- 
trated ; and that for fcvcral weeks the ports of Spain were full of Frenchmen, pro- 
feribed by orders, dragged from a monarch as juft as he is humane. • 

A council was created under the title of Junta dc Rcprifalias , diftinftly charged with 
all that related to the fequeftration of the property of the French exiles, and the indem¬ 
nities to taken upon it by the King of Spain. In the fchedute which ellabliflied this 
council it was argued, in order to palliate the ftrangenefs ot the proceeding, that the 
lame meafure had ft veral times been adopted in the lajl century upon fimilar occajions. 
But let us draw the curtain over thefe tranfitory injuries of rage and fanaticifin. 1 (hall 
not fay that they have been expiated by viftory ; I lhall only obferve, that a fincere re- 
ftoration of concord ought to commit them to oblivion. Now that Spain knows her 
real enemies, and her neceffary friends, fire will not reft rift her jultice to the fimple re- 
ftitution of their invaded properties. Let us hope that, without waiting fen- the con- 
clufion of the treaty of commerce fo often demanded, fo long expected, and the promife 
of which is repeated in our laft treaty of alliance, the French will find no longer in her 
the jealous and malevolent demeanor of a rival, but, on the contrary, that refpeft which 
is due to an intimate ally, and be again inverted with the peaceable enjoyment of their 
privileges. Perhaps the reader tnay be curious to know what arc thefe privileges. 

They are of long (landing, and formal; they were confirmed and extended by the 
famous family compaft, now become a national compaft. They have neverthelcfs been, 
(let us declare it, void of fpleen, if it be poflible,) they have neverthelefs been fcanda- 
louily infringed in almort every inftance. 

The greater part of thefe privileges are not exclufively enjoyed by the French. They 
take their date from that period at which the inertia of Spam made it nccefiary to call 
in the affiftance of the capitals and induftry of foreigners, and attach them to its fea-ports 

by treaties which then were reciprocally advantageous, but which have become other- 

wife now' that her drowfy fit no more continues. 

The mofi: ancient of thefe treaties was that of 1647 with the Hanfeatic towns. This 
ferved as a model for thofe fince made with the Engiifli, Dutch, and French. It grants 
licence to the merchants of thofe different nations to eftablifli commercial firms in Spanilh 
ports; and to refide there under the protection of their confuls in fome degree inde¬ 
pendent of the fovereign, to form a nation , <b have a i’eparate tribunal for the decifion 
of difputes relative to commercial matters, &c. 

To thefe privileges the family compaft, concluded at an epoch at which the two ino- 
narchs of France and Spain, without having ever fecn each other, were animated with the 
mod tender mutual attachment, and at a time that the policy of the moment preferibed the 
{lengthening of thofe ties, this family compaft added to thele privileges fome peculiar 
to the French. Among other ftipulations, it covenanted not only that Frenchmen and 
Spaniards fhould be treated equally with the moll favoured nations in the two countries, 
bur alfo that the fubjefts of the one king upon the territory of the other fhould be looked 
upon as natives, as far as regarded any right of importation or exportation, and enjoy 
equal facilities in trading, he. 

In praftice, thefe privileges common to mod foreigners are often nugatory; but, 
even before the French Revolution, they were with none more frequently let at naught 

than 
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than with the French, owing to their poft'dling more than other foreigners that fpecies 
of induftry which is importunate, and that marked fuccefs which awakens jealoufy; 
owing to Spain, ever fince (he has been occupied in the reftorationof her manufactures, 
confidering them as formidable rivals; owing to the French poffeffing an unconquerable 
difpofition, and a fmgular aptitude to fmuggling; and, laftly, owing to the fame cuftotn 
exifling between governments as individuals, of referving their fits of fpleen for their belt 
friends, while their politenefs and attention are fbewn to fuch as are but indifferent to 
them, or whofe intereft they are defirous to fecure. 

Thus, while Englifh (hips which, according to treaty, fhould be fearched upon their 
arrival at the ports of Spain, frequently elude this formality altogether, or are fubjed to 
very flight examination, thole of the French are minutely vilited ; nay, oftentimes are 
l'ubjeded to a repetition of fearch at their own txpence, upon the flighted fufpicion of 
any thing contraband on board. 

Thus, notwithllanding by the fame treaty'no fearch was to take place, except in pre¬ 
fence of the conful of our nation, our veffels were often vifited unexpectedly, and fome- 
times without any notice being given. 

Thus, although the family compad expreffes in formal terms, that the French, in 
matters of trade, fhould be treated on a par with Spaniards themfelves, this has almolfc 
conllantly been demanded without fuccefs, when our captains of fhips have been defirous 
of bringing ladings of wine and corn coafhvife from one port to another in Spain. 
Certain conventions made pofterior to this pad, and defigned to explain obfeure paflages, 
left room for further litigation. Of this the fmuggling of piaftres in particular has be¬ 
come a very fruitful fource. From an ambiguous paffage in the convention of 1774, it 
was contended that the treatment to be ufed towards our captains of fhips, on board of 
which piaftres were finuggled, fhould be the fame as towards nations found guilty of 
contraband; that is to fay, not only that the piaftres became forfeited, with the fhip, and 
remainder of the cargo, but the captain alfo became liable to imprifonment; fo that we 
were placed upon a footing with the Spaniards in the rigorous puniftunent to which they 

are liable alone. 

The two governments at length perceived the neceflity of introducing more clear- 

nefs into fome of the ftipulations relating to our commerce; and, on the 24th Decem¬ 
ber 1786, they concluded a new convention, wherein every thing relaive to contraband 
is diftindly explained, and which limits the penalty upon detection to the fimplc for¬ 
feiture of the articles finuggled. 

This convention, embracing no other objeds than what bore reference to fmuggling, 
the fearch of veffels, and fome other objeds of minor importance, it leaves room to 
with for a treaty of commerce, which may become a principal fource of future prof- 
perity to our country. 

This treaty becomes fo much the more neceffarv, from the Spanifh government 
having made many violent attacks on our commerce; with a view fometimes of en- 
creafing the revenue, and at others of promoting the trade, and induftrious habits of its 
own population. The principal of thefe it may not be amifs to enumerate. 

As early as the reign of Philip V., the privileges of a great number of Frenchmen 
were difputed under pretext that they were not fimply travellers, tranfeuntes ; but had 
become domiciliated, and confequently liable to be treated as Spanifh fubjeds. In 1720 
there even appeared a fchedule, which circumfcribed with numerous reftridions the 
quality of iranfeunits, (the only one which Spain, wearied with claims refpeding foreign 
privileges, was any longer willing to allow;) numerous claims, arbitrary, and fome* 

4 E -a tinfee 
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times contradictory decifions, and an uncertainty among all foreigners, fuch were the 
confequences of this ambiguity. 

In 1779, upon the reprefentations of many corporations animated with the laudable 
defire of reviving induftry in their country, and of banifhing flothand mifery, govern¬ 
ment put in force anew an ordinance of the reign of Philip IV., which prohibited the 
importation of all works cumpleated; vague expreffidn, to which the cultorn-houfe officers 
applied the moll vexatious interpretation. In 1782, always under pretence of fecuring 
the profperity of the Spanifh manufactures, particularly that of filk, .Spain made a new 
tarif ( Arqned ), which coriTiderably augmented the duties payable on moft of our ma¬ 
nufactures of luxury, and abfolutely prohibited a great number. This tarif, and thofa 
prohibitions, were fo vaguely expreffed, that they left a wide margin to the malevolent 
caprice of the cuftoms’ officers. Hence the rifks which our manufacturers ran in ex¬ 
pediting, and rur merchants refident in Spain in ordering goods, which, when they ar¬ 
rived at the Spanifh cuftom-houfes, were either detained to await the decifion of go¬ 
vernment, or were not allowed to enter. Hence the failure of fpeculations, hence reite- 
rated claims to which the Spanifh government did jultice rarely. 

Some comparifons between the tarif of 1770 and 1782 will fuffice to fhew the enor¬ 
mity of the encreafe of duties. 

Plain, firiped, and figured ribbon, were taxed at 240 maravedies per lb. They 
were augmented to 1530 gold fpotted gauzes, were taxed at 48 maravedies per vara ; 
and gauzes with filver flowers at 102. The tarif of 1782 railed the lead to 153 mara¬ 
vedies, and fome to 6 \ a maravedies per vara. 

Different Huffs, which embroidered with circles of fpangles cofl no more at the ma¬ 
nufactory than 30 livres per vara, were fubjeCtcd by the tarif to a duty of 96 rials, or 
24 livres per vara. Had not thefe impofitions a tendency to prohibit them entirely, 
or at leaft to encourage their fraudulent introduction ? . 

Twenty other fimilar examples of malevolence, or fifeal avidity might be cited. 

Spain did not confine hcrlelf to thefe injurious meafures, fhe appeared more in¬ 
clined to annihilate ogr manufactories, than to encouiage her own. By a private ar¬ 
rangement in 1698 with Eminente, at that period fanner of the cuflotn dues at Cadiz, 
we payed blit very moderate duties upon the importation of linen from Brittany; which 
j’erved to pface them on a level with thofe of Silefia, lefs pcrfeCt, but at the fame time 
cheaper than ours, end on that account more attractive. The confequence was, that 
fome of our linens paid no more than - 5$ per cent, on their value, whereas thofe of 
Silefia, of equal quality, paid from 10 to 12. We quietly enjoyed this conceffion, pre¬ 
carious it is true, on account of our having negleCted to convert it into a right by having 
it inferted in our different treaties with Spain. We had little reafon to expeCt at the clofe of 
awar in which we had been allied, and which ought to have drawn more clofely the knot by 
which we were united,to be deprived in 17830!' a favour which gave encouragement toone 
of our moft confidcrable branches of induftry, and placed ours upon a "level with all other 
foreign linens. We have frequently complained of this innovation, but conftantly in vain. 
„ The tarif of 1782, however, increaled the duty.of importation on all foreign mer¬ 
chandize'; they have been afterwards fo much augmented by different impofitions, that 
fome articles upon their introduction into the interior of Spain, pay as much as from 
80 to 90 per cent.; and none lefs than 30. Since the treaty of peace at Bade, fome 
abatement from this exceffivc rife on the taxes, has been made in our favour, but we 
have yet much to obtain. The tarif of 1782, even as it ftands at prefent, is in¬ 
compatible with the ready fale of the.produce of our manufactories, and it is upon 
them principally that certain regulations made pofterior to this tarif prefs heavily. 


At 
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At firft: the exportation of all foreign cloth to Spanifh America was prohibited, as 
if the manufactories of Spain were competent to its fupply. The inconvenience of this 
prohibition was (hortly felt. It was modified by a regulation which allowed a third 
part of the cloth exported by every veffel, to be of foreign manufacture; a meafure 
infuflicient and frequently eluded both through interell and ncceflity. It is confe- 
quently a fecund fource of fraud and litigation. 

In 1789 Spain fhut out from exportation to her Weft Indies, all ftockings, under- 
ftockings, and ribbons, oPforeign manufacture without exception, &c. &c. The fame 
year, tardy reflection caufed an exception to be made in favour of thread ftockings, 
provided that th?y formed no more than one half of the cargo of that defcription, on 
board each fhip deftined for the Weft Indies j a reftriCtion which rendered the excep¬ 
tion nugatory. 

Manufacturers of hats in foreign countries have alfo fuffered materially from the 
prohibitory regime of Spain. Their importation into Madrid is rigoroufly interdicted 
and excepting cattor hats all others are excluded from their American trade, and laftly 
filk ftockings are a principal objeCt of their prohibition. All finifli while (ilk ftockings 
arc fhut out from her colonies, and even from the capital, but it is well underftood that 
the Cataluns find an advantage in introducing our ftockings, to which they apply the 
marks of their different manufactories. 

Fora long time our manufactories of Languedoc, of Nifmes particularly, had been ac- 
cuftomed to furnifh the ladies of Peru with ftockings. For this they had looms con- 
ftruflted on purpofe, in which they worked their ftockings with broad clocks, embroi¬ 
dered in different colours; but the Spaniards imagined thetnfelves competent to the 
lupply of the Peruvian ladies according to their tafte. They fet up fimilar looms for 
the manufacture of ftockings, and flattered themfelves at firft with rivalling, afterwards 
of entirely fupplanting, our manufacturers; when all at once their government abfo- 
lutely prohibited the admiflion of our Peruvian ftockings. Our manufacturers of Nif- 
rnes thus found themfelves overltocked with an article which had no other market than 
Peru. They had even (hipped a large cargo for Cadiz, which was thrown on their 
hands. In vain, in 1792, did they appeal to the good faith of Spain. They reprefented 
the immenfe lofs with which they were threatened. Their flatement (hared the dis¬ 
favour with which at that period we began to be treated. At the inftant of the rup¬ 
ture there were two or three hundred thoufand dozens of thofe ftockings in a ftate of 
i'equeflration in the euftom-houfo at Cadiz. 

It will be worthy the equity of the Spanifh government, it will but be confonant with 
the good intelligence fublifting between the two nations, now more clofely allied than 
ever, to interdict mutually, for the future, fuch prohibitory regulations; fince taking 
thofe by furprife, on whom the injury falls, it may eventually occafion their ruin. 
Doubtlefs every governme nt has the right to exert all its means for the encouragement 
of the commerce and the induftry of its fubjeCts; but where wifdom marks their con¬ 
duct, they refrain from thofe fudden meafures which carry the appearance of perfidy, 
and the infallible confoqucnces of which are the alienation of the confidence of all 
commercial nations, and the furniftiing aliment and excufe for fmuggling. 

Smuggling, the name of which alone excites alarm in the Spanifh government, has 
no wider field for its exertions than that afforded by the port of Cadiz. It becomes 
naturalized in every part where prohibitions are numerous; the temptations to break 
through them, frequent and highly feduCtive, particularly where the profits which refult 
from contraband are fufficiently large to bear the (haring of them, with thofe whq 
being but meanly paid for preventing it, gain much more by connivance with thefmug- 
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gler. Hence in general it has no agents more aftive orlnore faithful than the under- 
Wrappers of the cuftom-houfe. That of Cadiz is under the direction of an ad min ill 
trator, who in general is very fevere. Not l'o much can always be laid of the eight 
infpeftors, or Vi/ias, who are fubfervient to him, and whofe function it is to examine 
all merchandize that is imported or exported, to value them, and tax them according 
to this valuation. One readily conceives, how arbitrary all thefe operations mull be, 
one knows the abundant refources of fraud, cfpccially where its infpeftors are accom¬ 
plices. All the tax makers of Europe may take a uleful- leflon in this refpeft front 
.Cadiz.' The rigour of the adminidrator is ineft’eftual again!! the draiagems of fo many 
agents confpiring again!! him. In 1785 this place was occupied by a man as rigorous 
as virtuous, Don Francifco Vallejo, The abufes of which he complained, but did arc 
reprefs, occafioned the deputation of a purgatory commillion. The avidity and the in¬ 
fidelity of the clerks of the revenue were punifhed; and the cuftom-houfc of Cadiz 
was regenerated. Every thing was to affume its due order. Smuggling was at its 
la!! gafp, expiring beneath the lafli of authority, and the Argus-care of vigilance. 
Thefe brilliant ideas,, however, were fallacious; fliortly after Vallejo was replaced by Don 
Jorge Francifco EJlada , a dill more rigid direftor, if fuch could be, than was hit 
predeceflor. But fmuggling is a plant which takes fuch deep root in the foil in which 
it is naturalized, that although it be lopped, nay felled both branch and flem, its root 
will yet give fuckers. The iinuggler keeps at a didance, and conceals himfelf at the 
critical period. As foon as it bepafled, interefl takes up anew her accuftomed habits, 
and cupidity refumes its audacity. In fpite of the rigid Eftada; this was the condition 
of fmuggling in 1793. 

If fince then it be diminifhed, it is owing to their being lefs opportunities for its 
manifedation. . The long refidence of one of our fquadrons at Cadiz, could not fail 
to nourifh it; but it profpers highly only when commerce is in its full aftivity, and the 
trade of Cadiz differed greatly from the war with us. It differed dill more from that 
with England, but it is about to relume its ancient extenfion, and contraband to make¬ 
up for lod time. 

Cadiz is indifputably the mod opulent 'and the handfomed city in Spain., Notwith- 
flanding it be circumbfcribed in fuch a manner by its podtion as to prevent its being 
-enlarged, its population in 1800 was 75,000. The horrible epidemy of the fucceed- 
!ng year diminiflied it a fifth part. In order to find ihelter for fo large a number of 
people upon fo dnall a fpace, they have been obliged to be great oeconomids of their 
ground : hence all the dreets of Cadiz, with the exception of La calle ancha , are nar¬ 
row, and generally dark, owing to the great height of the heufes; but the city is remark¬ 
ably clean, w, 11 paved, well lighted, and ornamented with handfpme ramparts, which 
ferve for promenades. The neighbourhood of the fea renders the heat here much 
more tolerable than at Madrid. 

The warehoufe of the wealth of both worlds, Cadiz abounds in.almod every thing. 

Excepting water, all the requisites of life are here to be found.; and all its amu Ce¬ 
ments at the theatre, in the vicinity of verdant meadows, and well cultivated land. 
Thofc amufements, however, which are the refult of a well cultivated mind, might here 
be fought in vain; enjoyment, in the mod rigorous fenfe of the word, abforbs here all 
the faculties; and calculation, all thofe of the underdanding. The one fpeaks for itfelf and 
finds its apology in the climate The other is the refult of a concurrence of circutn- 
ftances to which Cadiz? principally owes its importance and profperity. 


Chap. 
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Chap. VIII.— Indttjlry of Cadiz and ils neighbourhood.—On its linens.—Its fait pits. — 

Of the bay of Cadiz.—Road from Cadiz to Chiclane ; from Chiclane to Algcfiras 

ObJ'crvatiom on agriculture in Spain. 

1 *• 

ALTHOUGH commerce either legitimate or fraudulent abforb almoft all the capk 
tal and attention of the inhabitants of Cadiz and its neighbourhoood, yet are not ma- 
nufaflares entirely neglected. At Cadiz there is a fcore of-looms for ribbons and filk 
netting, which are feldom at work, but which have an immenfe fale of their pretended 
produce. It will be guefled that the chief occupation of thefe manufacturers is that of 
aflixing their mark to foreign goods. Thus it is as well that dockings from Nifines are 
(hipped as Spanilh manufactures for their Weft Indies. 

At Port St. Mary at the ifle of Leon, at Xercs there are manufactories of ftained 
linens which have made great progrefs for fevtral years back. Thel'e linens and thofe of 
Catalonia are the only ones allowed to be exported to America; a judgment of the 
extent of fmuggling in this article may, however, be readily formed irom a compa¬ 
nion of the quantity fent to America with the whole thefe looms are capable of fur- 
ni filing. . » . 

At Port St. Mary there is a wax bleaching houfe, through which all foreign wax 
intended for America is obliged to pais. But its intervention is almoft always eluded 
by the payment of the two ducats per lb., which is its demand for bleaching. 

The Spaniards were once on the eve of producing at the Havannah all the wax re- 
quifite for the confumption of their colonies. Upon the ceflion of the Floridas to the 
Lnglifh in 1763, fome Spanilh colonifts who withdrew to Cuba carried with them a 
number of hives. The bees encreafed prodigioufiy in this new country to which they 
had fled as I may fay for refuge from the conquerors; likj tribes among men, who 
el'caping from perfecution leave their native foil, and bear with them away their riches 
and their arts. But in the planters of the Havannah they found new perfecutors. 
Intimidated by the lofs their fugar plantations experienced from thefe new guefts, they 
kindled fires to drive them away. T his fcheme fucceeded fo well that Cuba, forfaken 
by the bees, could no longer fupply any honey, and Spanilh America wa’s again obliged 
to receive for her confumption the wax of Barbary, of Poland, and Hanover. 

It will be alked if any fenfible diminution of the trade of Cadiz has taken place 
finco 1780, as was predicted by the jealous fpleen of its inhabitants? There has not. 
Thefe predictions did not then wear the appearance of likelihood. Cadiz is fo well 
fituated, fo rich, has fuch fixed poflellion of the trade to the Spanilh Indies, that for 
a length of time to come Ihe may brave the competition of any other port. Never¬ 
theless, the peculiar fituation of Catalonia and Valentia has been of material advan¬ 
tage to them, particularly in 1789. Government a little previous had made a regula¬ 
tion, that of every veil'd failing for America, national merchandize Jhould form at 

lead a third part of the cargo. Thefe ports were enabled to {hip wines, brandies, filks 
and ftained linens, and in thefe articles feemed to vie with Cadiz. But the manufac¬ 
tories of Catalonia and Valentia, not being competent to repeat fuch confiderable Tales, 
nor able to give fuch long credits, or fo eafily to wait for returns, as the merchants 
of Cadiz, whofe means are equal to their extent^bf trade *, they foon regained poflef- 
fion of their original fuperiority. 

One of the moft confiderable articles of export, to India, and that on which the 
profit is moft.fecure, is foreign linens. 

They 
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They confift of, and almoft exclufively, thofe of Brittany, Silefia, and Ireland. 1 In 
1787 and 1788 it was noticed that the demand for thofe of Brittany had rather in- 
created than diminifhed, yet in a fmaller degree than thofe of Silefia. The exportation 
of thofe of Ireland, the price of which is between that of the two others*, is of late years 
greatly encouraged by the Britilh government. Ours maintained themfelves Only by 
their fuperior quality j but even in this refpett they find a formidable rival in thofe of 
Silefia, which are recently greatly improved. 

The importance of the linen trade to Cadiz may be judged by the tables of its ex¬ 
portation of foreign merchandize in the years 1791 and 1792. ' 

The whole fum of its exports of this defeription being 164 millions of rials, the ar. 
ticle of foreign fillcs amounted to from 8 to 9 millions of rials; woollen goods to from 
22 to 23 millions; and the article of linen arlone to upwards of roo millions. 

At that period, the value of national merchandize exported was not equal to that of 
foreign, but by degrees it has come very near to it. In 1790 it fcarcely exceeded 102 
millions of rials. In 1791 and T i792 it was from 115 to 120 millions; of this above 60 
millions confifted of filk articles; nearly 16 millions of woollen goods ; and from 17 to 
18 millions of linens. In 1792 ir was the opinion of fome that Spain was enabled to an- 
i'wer the demand of its colonics for fine and fecond cloths, but not for .that of an infe¬ 
rior quality. ^ At this epoch her importation of foreign filk amounted to from 24 to 25 
millions or rials. 

But at once to give an idea of the extent of the commerce of Cadiz, it may be fufli- 
cient to date that in the year 1792 its exports to the colonies alone amounted to 270 
millions of rials, and its returns thence to more than 700 millions! 

The exiftence of funds adequate to the fupport of fuch an immenfe bufinefs, will of 
' itfelf fecure to Cadiz for a length of time to come the enjoyment of mercantile prof- 
perity. 

The manufacture of fait is the mod interceding branch of indudry in its neighbour¬ 
hood. The falt-pits encompafs a great part of the bay from the Puntal to Port St. Mary. 
This is their manner of working them. 

In the fird place, fea water is introduced, bymeans of a little fluice, into a large bafon, 
cut into wide canals of equal depth. It remains there a certain time, during which its 
lighter parts evaporate from the heat of the fun. From this fird refervoir it runs into 
other canals not quite fo deep, where it is further volatilized.! The corrofive quality 
of the water remaining is fo great, that the workmen can no longer remain with their 
feet uncovered without having them burned as if dipped in aquafortis. The water, in 
this date, is let into a long and narrow canal, which runs by the fide of a fquare fpace, 
divided into quadrangular compartments. From this canal, where it is anew expofed 
to the aftion of the fun, it is thrown with fcoops into fmall bafons where it receives the 
lad heating, while the .workmen continually dir it with long rakes. The fediment it- 
depofes becomes as hard as done, if it be differed to affume that confidence, and the 
workmen are conflantly employed in detaching, taking it out, and pounding it. This 
continued agitation raifes a white feuin to the furface, which is carefully taken off, and 
*which produces a much whiter, but a weaker fah than the fediincnr. 'lhe red is laid 
in great heaps in the open air. The neceffary quantity for the King’s fait magazines is 
taken from thefe heaps, and paid for at the rate of two piadres the lajt of two hogf- 
heads; but it is fold again at a hundred and twenty piadres to all individuals except 
filhermen, who have it cheaper. The fait manufacturers dilpofe of what remains as 
they pleafej'and as the rains of the autumn threaten them with confideaable wade, they 
iofe no time in felling. The nations which purchafe it are Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 

England, 
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England, and particularly Portugal. The cargoes {hipped by the Portuguefe are mottly 
fent to the coatts of Galicia and Afturia, where this commodity is wanted, and which 
they have long had an exclufive privilege of furnifhing with their own fait. The fiflier- 
men from Saint Malo, Dieppe, and Granville fometimes go to the bay of Cadiz to take 
in cargoes of fait for Newfoundland ; and when our falt-pits fail, we take large quanti¬ 
ties of it for our own confumption. 

Every individual who wilhes to eftablifh one of thefe artificial falt-pits upon his own 
ground is at liberty to do it. He may fell the produce to foreigners, but not to his 
countrymen, fait being in Spain, as in France, exclufively fold for the King’s account. 
Guards are placed round the heaps of fait, but do not always fecure them from thieves 
and fmugglers. 

Cadiz, like the greater part of large commercial towns, contains but few monuments 
of the arts. Of late years, however, fomc buildings have been ereCted in a good ftile, 
mottly the work of {(rangers. The former Italian opera has been converted into an 
aflembly-room for reading the news, and other innocent recreation. It is called the 
Comorra, and confifts of large rooms perhaps too much adorned. The cuftom-houfe 
is a new building of tolerably handfome appearance. The national theatre is taftily 
planned, and well laid out. The new cathedral, begun in 1722, had in 1769 colt more 
than four millions and a half of rials, and will coft two millions of piaftres before it is 
completed. The wretched plan upon which it was begun will prevent its ever becom¬ 
ing a matter-piece, notwithftanding the expence of its ere&ion and its fumptuous deco¬ 
rations. 

But the church of San-Antonio is a facred edifice, whofe defers are (till more ftrik- 
ing; it was built as an ornament to the handfome fquare of the fame name, which it 
only ferves to disfigure. 

In the church of the capuchins is an Eccehomo of Murillo, worthy of admiration, and 
fome other matter-pieces of His fchool. 

A foreigner arriving at Cadiz will confequently enquire for the exchange of a com¬ 
mercial town fo widely celebrated, and will not be a little furprized at underftanding 
there is none. One would imagine that its inhabitants look upon the god of commerce 
in the fame light as the ancient Germans were wont to look upon their god; as fome- 
what too majeftic to be circumfcribcd by walls of ftone, fomewhat that could be 
worthily adored beneath the vaulted roof of heaven alone. But the almott conttant 
finenefs of the climate explains this apparent Angularity. 

The ramparts of Cadiz are more an ornament to the town than a means of defence* 
Its fortifications are in good condition on the land fide. The entrance into the bay 
would be but very imperfectly defended by fort St. Catherine on the one fide, and fort 
St. Sebaftian on the other. The fire of thefe two forts does not crofs. The one is placed 
on the continent oppofite to Cadiz ; the other is connected with the town by a very un¬ 
even fandy ftrand which is covered at high water. 

The paffage from the great bay to the bay of Puntalis is much better defended by 
the two forts Matagordo and San Lorenzo , placed oppofite to each other, where the bay 
is contracted. 

You crofs the ftrait protected by thefe two forts to go to Chiclana, a place of amufe- 
ment, a delightful refort for the inhabitants of Cadiz. For the pofition of their town, 
which is of very trifling extent for a population of 75,000 perfons, and almott wholly 
furrounded by the fea, leaves them very little room for exercife. A quarter of a league 
from the gate towards the land barrennefs begins, and maintains its empire over feveral 
leagues around, if fome few kitchen gardens be excepted, and fome orchards in the vi- 
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cinity of the ifle of Leon, where artificial watering has remedied the natural barrennefs 
of the foil.. 

To Chiclana, therefore, do the inhabitants repair to enjoy that verdure which they 
want at home. A favourable wind and tide carry them over -in two hours. Leaving 
the ifle of Leon to the right, and the Carrack to the left, you pafs the bridge of Sua$o, 
that joins the whole ifland of which Cadiz (lands on the north fide, to the continent. 
Under the arches of this bridge the bay becomes fo narrow that, after patting them, it is 
nothing more than a wide canal, which foon afterwards feparates into'different branches. 
One of tliefe leads to Chiclana, which is built on the right bank, commanded by feveral 
eminences, and particularly by the ruins of an old Moorifli cattle. 

Here feveral merchants of Cadiz have country-houfes, which they embelli(h and fur- 
round with that verdure looked for in vain at their houfes in town. During two feafons 
of the year Chiclana is particularly agreeable, the fpring and autumn. The ladies of 
Cadiz, who unite the mod enchanting graces of the Andalufian women to thofe po- 
lifhed manners which refult from their intercourfe with foreigners, the lovely Gaditanas 
naturalize here for fome weeks all the"enjoyments of the city ; grand entertainments, 
balls, concerts, the whole difplay of opulence, and the toilet’s nicett art. It is, as it 
were, a lift opened by luxury and tafte, to which the deeped fpeculators refort to fmooth 
the wrinkles of care and calculation, and be reminded occafionally that there is fome- 
thing in the world which is even more precious than gold. 

From the eminences which command the valley of Chiclana, we fee at one fcope 
the ifle of Leon, Cadiz, the bay, and the fea beyond it. The eye follows the courfe of 
the river Santi Petri till it falls into the fea. Turning to the ead we perceive Medina 
Sidonid, whence comes the wind called Solano and de Medina , fo dreaded by the inha¬ 
bitants of Cadiz, from its pernicious breath, exciting both crimes and diforders in the 
city. From the fame point of view we embrace, the vad plains of fouthern Andalufia, 
which we are about to pafs over in the way to Algefiras and Gibraltar. 

Algefiras is fourteen leagues from Chiclana. I performed the journey on the fame 
horfe in one day in fummer, eroding the mod defert country that can be found amongd 
thofe which are not quite uncultivated. II is true I eroded plains, to avoid circuits, 
which would have led me through fome villages. But will it be credited that in all this 
road, except Vejer on the right at a confiderable didance, and Medina Sidonia on the 
left dill farther off, I faw no other human habitations than four or five groupes of thofe 
miferable cabins, called Cortijos , in which labourers lodge a part of the year. 

For ten of thefe leagues I travelled over the duchy of Medina-Sidonia, through com 
fields and padures. In no part could I difeover the vefiige of an human habitation. 
Not an orchard, not one kitchen garden, not a ditch, nor a llile. The great proprietor 
feems to reign here.like the lion in the fored, fearing away with his roar whomfoever 
might elfe feek his haunts. Inftead of men and women, I met with feven or eight great 

herds of horned cattle and fome troops of mares. On beholding them unredrained by the 
bridle or the yoke, wandering over an immenfe fpace unbounded to the eye by enclo- 
fure or barrier, we may imagine ourfelves carried back to the fird ages of the world, 
when animals, in a date of independence, divided with man the dominion of the earth, 
found every where a property, themfelves without an owner. 

Andalufia is thus unpeopled in all thofe parts wholly fet apart to corn and padurage. 
It has been divided into great poffeflions as far back as the conqued of it by the Moors. 
The principal Cadilian nobleman, who then accompanied the conquering kings, ob¬ 
tained eno»mous inheritances in perpetuity, according to the fatal cudom introduced 

into almod the whole of the monarchy. The extinction of males in the great families 

is 
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is fnceflantly increafing this complaint. Rich heirefi'es carry with them their opulent 
portions into families not lefs opulent, fo that the greateii: part of Spain may iff t ime be¬ 
come the inheritance of the few families which fhall furvive the reft. As one individual 
cannot manage fuch vaft ertates, the proprietors farm them out to different perfons, 
but this for three years only, or five at moll. Another circumftance concurs with thefe 
deftrudtive cuftoms to prevent agriculture from flourifhihg in Andalufia.' The land is 
divided into three portions; one is cultivated, another remains fallow', and the third is let 
apart to feed tho cattle belonging to the farmer, and which he augments as much as 
poflible, to reap what advantages he can from hisfhort leafe. This is what gives an 
appearance of depopulation to vaft diftri&s fufceptible of rich cultivation. The firft im¬ 
provement requilite, therefore, in the agriculture of Andalufia,would be to grant longer 
leafes. The example of Catalonia, Navarre, Galicia, and the Alturias fltould ferve as a 
lefion. There the leafes are for a confiderable number of years, and cannot be broken 
by the caprice of the proprietors: every kind .of cultivation is there in aflourifhing ftate; 
each farmer creates himfelf a little eftablifhment, and improves and fertilifes the land 
which he is fure to hold for a long time. What a contrail between this ftate of-things, 
and that I had before my eyes for ten leagues after leaving Chiclana. 

At the end of thefe ten leagues you begin to afeend with great difficulty an enormous 
chain of high mountains, which do not lower again before they reach the weftem part of" 
the bay of Gibraltar. From their fummit you perceive the famous rock of Gibraltar rifing 
from the bofom of the waves like the genius of the ftormy cape deferibed by Camoens. 
From this point the eye commands the fortrefs, the outlines of which appeared to me per- 
fe£Uy well defined in the ferene horizon, and at the fame time embraces the town of Alge- 
firas, the whole circuit of the bay, two little rivers which fall into it, the town of St.Roch, 
the flope which leads from this town to the lines, and the tongue of flat and narrow land 
that Separates them from Gibraltar; and at a diftance to the right, at the extremity of 
the horizon, we imagine, rather than difeover the coaft of Africa. 


Chap. IX .— Algcfras.—Lines and Camp of Saint Roch.—Details refpefting the floating 

batteries.—Appearance of Gibraltar. 

ALGESIRAS, the extremity of the fourteen leagues which feparate Chiclana from 
the bay of Gibraltar, is a town pleafantly Situated on a flope, which terminates in the 
fea. Avery little river (the Miel),which rifesin the neighbouring mountains, walhes one 
of its fides, and gently runs on to the fea; upon its right bank is a little dock-yard, made 
ufe of during the fiege of Gibraltar for the conftrudlion of fome of the gun-boats. At the 

time of the frefhes, it has water enough to float fuch little veffels to the fea, which is 

diftant but a few paces. Near this place are the ruins of the old citadel of Algefiras, 

in which the Moors defended themfelves for fome time after their city was taken. Al¬ 
gefiras, as well as Saint Roch, was peopled at the beginning of the prefent century with 
Spaniards from Gibraltar, .unwilling to live under the dominion of the Englifn. In 
order to draw thither thefe refugees, privileges which it ftill enjoys were granted to the 
town. 

The little ifiand of Palomas, called alfo the Green Ifland, is very little diftant from 
the ftrand of Algefiras : it has a fort in which a company detached from the garrifon of 
Algefiras does duty. This ifland is fo fine and regular, that it feems as if traced by the 
art of man for the embellifhment of a garden after the Englilh plan. 
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Aigefiras is fupplied with water in a fplendid manner. It is brought to it from the 
diftance oPa quarter of a league by a new aqueduct built with hewn (tone. 

A packet-boat fails twice a week from this town to Ceuta, a Spaniih fea port, at five 
leagues diftance, on the coaft of Africa, and dire£Uy oppofite to Aigefiras. The pafiage 
is often made in three or four hours, but it fometimes takes up nine or ten: the price 
is four rials; no great fum to be transported from one quarter of the world to another. 

The little port of Aigefiras is very confined in its commercial fpeculations ; it receive* 
fome cargoes of corn and brandy by Catalonian barks; and its exportations chiefly 
confift in coal from the neighbouring mountains. 

A great part of the two leagues from Aigefiras to Saint Roch is by the fide of the 
bay. There are two little rivers which fall into it to be eroded in boats, El Rio de lot 
Pulmones and El Guaraipe , which might be taken for an arm of the fea. After palling 
the latter, you leave the bay to reach the back part of the hill upon which the town of 
Saint Roch is fituated, badly paved, and of a wretched appearance: the environs of 
which however are agreeable, and carefully cultivated. 

Two years after the peace it continued to be no eafy matter to pafs the lines of St. Roch. 
A formal order, the offspring of the puerile fpite of Florida Blanca, interdi&ed all commu. 
nication between Gibraltar and the Spanifh continent, otwithftanding this, I obtained 
ft om the commander of the lines permiflion to approach Gibraltar in company with a 
major of the place. We left Buenavijla to the right, a large houfe upon an eminence, in 
which the Duke de Crillon, his aides-de-camp, and all their retinue lodged, and whence 
you have a view of Gibraltar, the two feas and the coaft of Africa. At length we arrived 
on the ground of the famous camp of Saint Roch. Deftroyed by peace, as other human 
eftablilnments are by war, it prefented nothing but a heap of ruins. We crofl'ed this 

f round diagonally to go ftraight to the Mediterranean, and follow the coaft to Fort 
aint Barbe which forms the right of the lines: on prefenting the order of the com¬ 
mander, the great gate was opened to us which leads from the lines to the fortrefs: a 
petty officer befides was fent to watch rather than dire£t our motions. We noticed the 
traces of the works carried on during the fiege, the trenches and epaulement thrown up 
by General Alvarez, and which were fo much fpoken of in the Madrid Gazettes *; the 

tower 

* A witticifm publifhed at Paris on the fubjeft, and during the fiege of Gibraltar, inferted in the firth 
edition of M. Bourgoanne ,arid omitted in his edition of 1803, the tranfiator has deemed potTcrilive of too 
much pleafantry to fail of being agreeable to the Englith reader; he has therefore given it in a note. 

Illuilrious warriors of Saint Roch, 

Between us, this exceeds a joke. 

Mean you to tarry here for life. 

Or one day end the mortal ttrife ? 

Whence can you not contrive to join 
Difpatch to valour fo divine ? 

Your patience ft ill may laft no doubt, 

• But ours 1*9 fairly wearied out. - 

Then heroes of the long blockade, 

Conclude at length your vain parade j 
And let us hear of your defeat. 

Or that the enemy is beat. 

Incdlantly your batteries roar. 

As they would rend the world afuuder, 

While tranquilly the Englifh fnore, 

Unhcedful of your mighty thunder : 

Or if they anfwer you by chance, 

’Tis out of common complaifancc, 

A kind 
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tmcer of the mi !?, fituated between the befiegers and the befieged, the only objett which 
had efcaped their mutual ravage; and the place where the Engliih had made fome little 
gardens before the fortrefs, and beyond the limits fixed by the peace of Utrecht. 

After coalting the bay for fome time, we took a dire&ion towards the Mediterranean,, 
to furvey nearer at hand, and in different points of view, the rock which for five years 
had been the objedt of fo many fpeculations ; but with a conduftor fo ftridl as that with 
us we did not prefume to go beyond a fmall tower, fituated clofe to the Mediterranean, 
and near which the firft Englifh corps de garde is Rationed. On this fide, the fortrefs 
is thick befet with batteries, moftly in a very fteep Hoping direction. Here we faw thq 
mouth of a mine which the Duke de Crillon had hollowed within the rock, and by 
which he intended to revenge the fate of the floating batteries, when the peace obliged 
him to defift, and left the foundation of the fortrefs fecure. This was not the only 
point of the rock the Duke de Crillon threatened ; on the Mediterranean fide, 
the declivity, though fo fteep as to be almoft perpendicular, does not continue fo to the 
l'urface of the earth. Between the foot of the mountain and the fea, there is a kind of 
path which leads to Europa point. At the entrance of this path, a fecond opening in 
the rock had been made. 

Notwithftanding the farcafms thrown out againft both thefe attempts on Gibraltar, I 
have been affured by perfons who were prefent, that when General Elliott, after hoftili- 
ties had ceafed, walked with the Duke de Crillon round the place, he appeared furprifed 
at feeing the progrefs made in the firft of thefe mines, and laid to the French general, 
Jf he had known the fate of them , he Jhould not have been fo eafy. Was this expreffion, 
fincere on the part of the Engliih hero, or a fpecimen of French complaifance ? On this 
I Ihall not undertake to decide. 

Rather do I prefer prefenting my readers with a fuccinft but well authenticated ac¬ 
count of the grand enterprize which arrefted the attention of all Europe, and the cata- 
ftrophe which was fo unfortunate. 

The court, wearied with the ufelefs blockade of Gibraltar, a fource of ridicule to all 
Europe, and even to the befieged themfelves, thought ferioully of taking the fortrefs 
by fome uncommon means, againft which neither its (teepnefs, its formidable artillery, 
nor the fkill of General Elliott, might afford any adequate refiftance. It received pro- 
je&s from all quarters, fome of them hardy even to extravagance, others of fuch a 


A kind intention to affuage 
Your wild yet not unfounded rage. 

Four yeara experience (ho 11 Id fuffice 
To make ftill greater blockheads wife. 
Your laboured works grow old, and you. 
Heroic Sirs, are grown old too. 

’Tis time to quit thefe martial cares, 

And leave the bufinef* to your heirs. 

Who fome few previous races run, 

May end the fiege by you begun. 

Your trenches, batteries, and mines, 

Your mortars, 3nd fire proof machines. 
Which your Gazettes with pride difplay. 
The coffee-houfe alone difmay. 

In vain you block, in vain you batter, 
Thofe you would ftarve, grow daily fatter. 
And at the worft will only die 
Of corpulence and lethargy. 


whimfical 
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whimfical defcriptlon, that they could not be niiftakcn for ferious. Of this kind I 
ceived fome rttyfelf. One, forwarded to the miniller, formally propofed the conilruc- 
tion in front of the lines of St. Roch, of an enormous cavalier, riling to a greater eleva- 
tion than Gibraltar itfelf, and by this means depriving it of its main defence. The author 
had calculated the number of cubic iathomsof earth which it would require.the number of 
hands neceffary, and the length of time which this prodigious work would demand ; and 
proved that his plan would be lefs expenfiVe, and lefs murtherous, than a prolongation 
of the fiege, in the manner it had been carried on. ' 

Another conceived the idea of filling bombs of fuch a horridly mephitic quality, as, 
upon their explofion, fliould either drive the befieged away from the fortrefs, or poilon 
them on the lpot. 

At length, the project of Dar$on was received, and fixed more ftrongly the attention 
of government. 

This projeft, conceived by this engineer at a diflance from Gibraltar, and the failure 
of which has not tended to annihilate the reputation he has acquired of a man of great 
genius, this project was brought to perfection, and modified by himfelf within fight even 
of the garrifon. But what a mumber of difficulties it had to encounter! French im¬ 
patience, national jealoufy, the bickerings of rivalry, the vexatious inquietude of com- 
manders, the pretenfions of felf-love, the thoughtlefs impetuofity of fome of its co-ad- 
jutors, the perfidious plots of others, and the prefumptuous want of forefight of almoft 
all; conjointly all concurred to caufe the ill fuccefs of a project which one cannot refrain 
from admiring in fpite of its failure, where one has had an opportunity of ftudying it 
in detail. 

It was known, as I may fay, but by the exiftence of ten praams, which, on the 13th 
September 1782, by raffily expofing themfelves to the fire of their batteries, were re¬ 
duced to allies by the Englilh. Such fummaries are very convenient for idlenefs and 
malignity, but would form very defe&ive elements for the hi dorian. Enlightened by 
memoirs of the day, he will rather fay, that, if this great undertaking failed of fuccefs, 
it was owing to the concurrence of circumftances, over which the genius of Dartjon had 
no controul whatever. One of the principal of thefe was the precipitancy with which 
the projeCt was executed before every thing was in readinefs, to fecure its fuccefs. It 
is well known, that thefe ten praams were formed in fuch a manner as to prefent to¬ 
wards the battery a broadfide covered over with a blind three feet in thicknefs, which 
was kept continually wet by a very ingenious piece of mechanifm. By this contrivance 
it was computed, that the red-hot balls would be extinguished immediately wherever 
they penetrated: but this firft contrivance was rendered incomplete by the unfkilfulnefs 
of the caulkers, which prevented the effeCl of the pumps, deftined to fupply the water. 
It took cffeCt therefore, and that only in a partial degree, on board of one of them, the 
Talla piedra. But this was not all. Although they had only very carelefsly founded 
the ftations which they were to affume, they had yet pointed out the courfe to be taken 
In order to avoid running aground, and keep a fiiitablc diflance; another precaution 
which turned out ufclefs. Don Ventura Moreno , a brave Raman, but inadequate to the 
combination of a plan and carrying it into efleCl, confidering his honour called in queftion 
by a letter which General Crillon had wrote to him in the evening of the 12th of Sep¬ 
tember, in which he ftateu, if you delay the attack, you are not a man of honour , he haflened 
the failing of the praams, and commanded them to take a .different pofition to that laid 
down in the original plan. This change of poutions was the principal caufe of the fate 
of the day. 
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From this miftake only two of the praams could reach the didance of two hundred 
toifes, that which was previoufly concerted ; the Pa/lora , commanded by Moreno him- 
felf, and the Talla piedra, on board of which was the Prince of Naffau, and Daikon. 
Thefe two, however, were expofed to the mod tremendous of all the batteries, the 
royal baftion, whereas, according to the plan laid down, all the ten were to have 
grouped round the old .mole, and receive only a fide fire from fhat-battery. 

The only two praams which occupied this perilous pofition both caufed and experi¬ 
enced confiderable damage. The Talla piedra, in particular, received a mortal blow. 
In fpite of the blind, a red-hot ball penetrated to the dry part of the veflel. It was very 
flow in taking effett. The Talla piedra began her fire about ten o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing, the ball (truck her between three and five, but the ravage it caufed was not deemed 
irremediable before midnight. The San Juan , which was near it, differed the fame 
fate. It appears to be evident, that the other ten received no injury. 

What however was (till more afiliding, every thing was wanting at once: dream 
anchors aftern of the praams to tow them away in cafe of accident; and boats for the 
reception of the wounded. The attack was to have been fupported by ten veflels, and 
more than fixty gun-boats and bombs. Neither bombs, nor boats, nor veflels, however, 
made their appearance. 

To conclude, in the pofition laid down, the praams would have been fupported by the 
fire of one hundred and eighty-fix pieces of cannon from the lines of St. Roch. This 
concert became impofiible. More than four hundred cannon were to play at once on 
the baftions of the North, Montagu , and Orange. With a fuperiority of nearly three 
hundred pieces, Dar^n flattered himfelf he fhould be able to filence the artillery of 
the place. But what was his conftemation when he faw that the befiegers had no more 
than from fixty to feventy cannon in play, which were anfwered by the enemy from the 
mouths of two hundred and eighty pieces. 

The combined fquadron remained a quiet fpe&ator of this ftrange diforder. Gui- 
chen, who commanded our fleet, offered his afliflance to Moreno, who returned for 
anfwer, it was not wanted. 

Bad became worfe, and no remedy was at hand. Of the ten praams, eight were at 
too confiderable a diftance either to do much harm, or be liable to any great injury, the 
two others, to ufe the expreffion of Da^on, carried the gnawing worm in their fides. 
Moreno, defpairing of being able to fave any of them, gave orders to let thofe continue 
to bum which were already injured, and that all the reft fhould be fet on fire. I my- 
felf have feen this original order. Such was the clofe of this day, in which ten veflels 
were deftroyed, mafter-pieces of human ingenuity, which coft 3,000,000 of livres 
building (£125,000), and the arming and fitting up of which with cannon, anchors, 
rigging, &c. coft, two millions and a half in addition (£104,000) *. 

Scarcely had this formidable attempt been defeated under the walls of Gibraltar be¬ 
fore it was re*vi£tualled by Lord Howe, in fight of our armies and navies. His Lord- 

* In the firft moment of conftemation the ineftimablc Dargon confefled, that he alone was I,lame-able for 
the fatal refult of the day. For a long time t was in poflUfioH of the Ihort but energetic letter, which he 
wrote to the ambaffador Montmorin, on the fhores of Algeziras, to the dying noife of artillery, and.by the 
light of the burning praamB. 

“ I have burnt the temple of Ephefus ; all is loft, and all owing to me. My only comfoit under my 
misfortune is, that the glory of the two fovereigns remains unfullied. Accept the homage,’' See. 

Nevcrthelefs when he recovered from his confufion, Dar$on, in a very learned memoir, endeavoured to 
qualify the confelfion which had eleaped him, and to prove that more than one accomplice were concerned 
in the failure, or rather that the blame was chargeable to circurnftances alone, and thofe of the moil fatal and 
imperious nature. 
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fhip boldly failing up the Mediterranean afterwards with thirty-fix (hips. From Buena 
Vtjla he was perceived on his courle from the one fea to the other; and general opinion 
pronounced him running on ruin. The fifty-two veffeis which were in the bay weighed 
an hor and purfued him. But Howe laughed at our manoeuvres, as fortune had done 
at our projects; and, after wearying the combined fquadron in a cruife of a fortnight, 
repafl'ed the (trait in as full fecurity, as he had placed thefortrefs. 

So many erodes created vexation, but not dilcouragement. The .two French Princes 
alone and their brilliant fuite, who imagined that they had only come to the columns 
of Hercules to be prefent at the furrender of Gibraltar, deeming fuccefs no longer 
practicable, teftified an impatience to be gone, which was far from fatisfa&ory to the 
court of Madrid, but which neverthelefs it granted. It was at the Efcurial, upon their 
return. The reception they found at this fecond interview, was fcarccly fo affeftionate 
as at their firft appearance. The enthufiafm which they had at firft excited had abated, 
which was to be expe&ed. 

The theatre of thefe events laid now before me, with how much intereft did I examine 
the different approaches, and the whole compafs of this famous rock. On the fide of 
the Mediterranean it is mod perpendicular, but is more Hoping toward the bay of Alge- 
ziras. I« is on this fpecies of talus, that the art of fortification has difplayed means of de¬ 
fence fo prodigioufly numerous as can hardly be conceived. 

Nature, as if to render Gibraltar inaccefiible on all Tides, has placed between the foot 
of this fortrefs, to the weft, and on the fide of the bay of AJgefiras, a deep marlh which 
leaves between it and the place, as far as the land gate only, the breadth of a narrow 
caufeyvay, commanded by an hundred pieces of cannon. A fmall dyke between the 
marfli and the bay runs by the fea-fide to confine the water, and terminates at the land 
gate; and the marlh is contained in the enclofure of the place by a paliffade, which be- 
gins at the foot of the mountain and terminates at the fea. This paliffade was the firft 
victim at the liege of Gibraltar. It was re-eftablilhed after the peace. The old mole is 
diftinttly feen from it; it is a kind of narrow bank or caufeway, with cannon planted 
on both fides, and entirely malks the new mole, which is half a league behind it. 

After having an interview with three Englilh officers, feparated by this paliffade, and 
who preffed us in vain to infringe upon the order of the court of Madrid, but with 
whom we could not refufe drinking a few glaffes of porter to the health of George III. 
and General Elliott, we trod back the road from the lines. Behold, faid I to myfelf, 
the rock which for five years engaged the attention of all nations. It is almoft ufelefs 
to the Englilh, but they imagining their honour concerned in keeping poffeflion of this 
fpot of land, in fpite of nature, which feems to have allotted if to the monarch who 
reigns over the peninfula of which it makes a part, facrifice millions to fortify, preferve, 
and defend it. On the other hand, vanity alone excites Spain to attempt its recovery; 
and to this chimera, under a monarch fparing of the blood and treafure of his fubjetis, 
fhe facrificed, for four years together, moil enormous fums, the moll advantageous 
military plans, and even the glory of the kingdom, were that glory rightly under- 
ftood. 


Chap. X.— Malaga.—Return to Madrid by Ximera , Gaufm , Ronda, OJftina., isfe.— 
Departure from Madrid , and the caufe thereof — Three reads from Madrid to Valentin• 

THIS would be the proper place for me to conduft my readers back toMadnd, 
through the kingdom of G^nadas, but I am obliged to confine myfelf to making them 
acquainted with Malaga. 


7 
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In travelling thither from Cadiz, you traverfe a very fine country, where high 
mountains and beautiful plains fucceed each other alternately, as far as Antequera , a 
town agreeably fituated on the fummit of a very elevated mountain. Thence to Mala, 
ga there is a fuperb road, begun in 1783, and which winds for feven leagues between 
hills covered ^ith vineyards. .» 

Malaga itfelf is delightfully fituated in a climate which is a ftranger to rain, except¬ 
ing in the latter feafon of the year. On the north and eaftern fides, it is placed imme¬ 
diately at the foot of very high mountains, whofc fummits at times are covered with 
fnow. On the weft, is a fertile plain watered by two fmall rivers. The ridges of the 
mountains which command Malaga are well cultivated, and covered with almond trees, 
olives, oranges, lemons, figs, and efpecialty with vines whofe beneficial produce 
circulates at table, from one end of the world to the other. There are more than fix 
thoufand vine plots, (Lagaris) within the jurifdidtion of Malaga. The produce of 
common years is about 70,000 arobes of wine (2000 butts) more than half of which 
is exported. 

It poffeffes from eight and twenty to thirty different fpecies of grapes, among which 
the beft are thole called Tierno , Mofcatel , and Pedro Ximenes. This lad name, the 
origin of which it is difficult to determine, even upon the fpot, is given to one of the 
molt valuable Malaga wines, but belongs to no diftritt exclufively. 

There is another mode of claffing the Malaga grapes, by the different periods at 
which they ripen.'* The early grapes are gathered in June. Thefe it is that make the 
beft raifins, and a wine alfo which is nearly as thick as honey. The feafonable grapes , 
which are gathered in the beginning of September, yield a dry wine of a better qua¬ 
lity and ftronger; and laftly the late grapes, which produce the real Malaga wine. 
Among thefe there are fome forts diftinguilhed by epicures, and which being lefs ufual 
are fold at .a higher price than common wines; fuch is the wine called Lagrima de Ma¬ 
laga, which [is the moft excellent of thofe of the bell diftrifts j fuch alfo the Guindas 
wine which is no other than the common Malaga wine, in which the tender buds of 
the black-heart cherry have been fteeped, the fruit of which is in Spanilh called 
Guinda. > . * 

After the vine, the olive tree contributes moft to the riches of Malaga. There are 
five hundred olive preffes in the neighbourhood of that town; but owing to the fame 
caufes that exift in other provinces, the oil is not of a prime quality j it is, however, 
tolerable at Velez Malaga, and ftill better in the vicinity of the village of Churian. 

Few people, even in Spain itfelf, have knowledge of the fugar cane being cultivated 
round Velez Malaga, and efpecially at Torrox , two leagues beyond. It is true, a fear- 
city of wood has occafioncd thefe fugar plantations, the ornaments of Moorilh induftry, 
to fall into decay, moft of the canes ferving only for fweetmeats to children who fuck 
them. Among fome which ftill exift, thofe particularly of M. Thomas Quilty de Valois 
deferve to be mentioned, he keeps two fugar mills, employed, the produce of which is 
little inferior to the fugar of the Antilles. He has likewife eftablifhed a refinery which 
has yielded famples of Rum equal to the beft from Jamaica. He makes ufe of lea 
coal for heating his coppers, which comes fometimes from England, at others from the 
coafts of Spain along the Mediterranean, where for fome time back a fufliciency of coal 

has been work^fo from the mines, to fatisfy the demands of the department of Car- 

chagena. There are mines even at a little cliftance from Torrox, but the backwardnefs 

of the Spaniards in maiiy inftances, notwithftanding their improvement in feveral mat¬ 
ters, is here the caufe of their not being worked. 

vol. v. 40 
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The mountains which furround Malaga are inexhauftible treafuries for the mineralo- 
gifh ‘They contain jafpcr, alabafter, antimony, mercury, fulphur, lead, amianthus, 
loadftones, &c. 

Malaga has no other building which is remarkable than its magnificent cathedral, 
which is incomplete from a want of hands, and money} and a modem theatre, not 
deftitute of elegance. 

In the time of the Moors, this town and its neighbourhood were much better peo¬ 
pled than what they are at prefent. The city formerly contained more than 80,000 
inhabitants. In 1747 its population was 32,000, and in 1789 about 50,000. In the 
weltern part of its territory there were more than fifty villages; at preient there are no 
more than fixteen. Thcfe fa&s prove better than all the declamation of philofophy 
how highly injurious to Spain was the expulfion of the Moors.’ 

Policy has not been the only fcourge from which this country has fullered. It has 
experienced fome earthquakes, and thirteen or fourteen times has it been fubjeft to 
pcftilence, the laft happened in 1750; and the torrent of La Guadalmedina, which 
pafles through it, renders it liable during the rainy feafon to terrible inundations. It 
has three'fuberbs, narrow, dirty, and ill paved ftreets, and rather bears the appearance 
of a large than a handfomc city; but its territory and its haven unite in making it 
a town of great importance. Its port is famous for its fpacioufnefs and convenicn- 
cics. It will contain four hundred merchant (hips, and ten fail of the line. Vefl'cls 
may enter or leave it with any wind. Two moles form its mouth about three thou- 
fand toifes dilfant from each other; but the fea recedes by degrees from this coad; 
and as the Guadalmedina throws up a great quantity of fand Malaga may eventually 
be deprived of its port. 

In the interim this town carries on a molt extenfive trade. The two nations which 
reap the greatefl advantage from it, are firft the French, and next the F.nglilh. In 
1791 there entered this port 321 French, 342 Genoefe, and 62 Englilh (hips, &c. 
Neverthelefs there are more vcll’els of this latter nation frequent the port than of any 
other. In 1789, the proportion was nearly a hundred F.nglilh to eight or ten French 
merchantmen. The Spaniards thernfelvcs refort thither in greater number than for¬ 
merly. Two only reported there in 1785. In 1793 there were thirty three. 

Smuggling has ftrangely encreafed within a few years upon the coaft of Grenada. 
Hence fevere laws which are attempted in vain to be enforced j hence frequent aflafli- 
nations which take place with impunity. 

A road along the fea Ihore leads from Malaga to Velez Malaga, a pretty little town 
a quarter of a league from the Mediteranean, and birth place of the famous minifter 
Galvez. In order to promote induftry in this diltritt, he eltablilhed a manufadtory of 
cards at Macbarav'taya, a village in the neighbourhood of Velez, which fupplies the 
whole demand of the colonies of Spain. 

But let us return to San Roch, ih order to refume the highway to Madrid. By a 
little deviation from the dire£t road you pafs through Ximena, a town fituated on the 
declivity of a deep rock. About twenty years ago, the minifter Galvez eftablifhed 
there a foundry for iron cannon, and ball, deftined exclufively for the confumption of 
Spanilh America. 

Three leagues beyond Ximena you come to Gaufin, a handfome t 5 #n in the middle 
of very high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar may be diftinftly feen. At the 
foot of it is a deep valley, watered by numerous rivulets in every direction. A great 
enclofure, belonging to the Francifcans, contributes cfpecially to embellilh the fccne. 
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For the poflbflions of the monks are every where well fituated and well cultivated; and 
fcrve to enliven the adjacent country. 

Beyond Gaufiri, the road for two or three leagues lies over the fide of the mountains, 
which are covered with vines from their fummits to the bottom of the valleys. The coun¬ 
try afterwards becomes more rugged ; and the road as far as Ronda, lies acrofs enormous 
mountains, in the windings of which waves the mod horrid road imaginable. From 
time to time you meet with wretched villages hung, as it were, upon the fides of naked 
rocks. 'I heir fituation, their names of Gicatazin, Benali Atajate, fufficiently indi¬ 
cate, thui built by the Moors in the bofoni of the mod inacceflible mountains, 
they fervod formerly as afylums from the attacks of the Chridians. At prefent they 
are the haunts of thieves and finugglers. 

The ro id after pilling Atajate afeends again and continues to the fummit of the 
high mountains, whence the rock of Gibraltar, is for the lad time vifible. 

We loon afterwards difeover Ronda , a town furrounded by a double enclofure of 
rocks, between which runs a fmall river, and forms a natural fortification where not 
of utility it is extremely inconvenient. This inconvenience, however, has lately been 
remedied by the construction of a done bridge for the inhabitants, of a mod tremen¬ 
dous elevation. 

To the North Ead, the environs of Ronda produce fruits of every defeription, a 
circumitance not often met with in Spain; for whether the gardeners want lkill, or 
the nature of the foil be unadapted to their growth, the country of oranges, figs, and 
olives, is not that of the exquilite fruits which conditute the mod ornamental and de¬ 
licious parr of our autumnal deferts. What would incline one to fufpeft the blame to 
lie with art, is the circumdance'of the King’s table being covered with excellent fruits 
of this kind from the gardens of Aranjuez and Saint Ildefonfo, under the care of in¬ 
telligent gardeners. 

Paxaretc , famous for its wine, is four or five leagues from Ronda, and belongs to- 
M. Giron, one of the principal inhabitants of Ronda, an officer of didin&ion, known 
in the lad war by the title of the Marqei, de las Amarillas. 

Grazalema, fituated, like Ronda, in the bofom of rocks, is only three leagues from 
the latter town. The inhabitants having abundance* of water, and but few refources, 
employ themfelves on one ol the principal manufacturers of Spanidi cloths, for the 
coni'umption of the common people. 

On leaving Ronda, paffing through Canncfe, a large unhandfome town, the coun¬ 
try is uneven, and of melancholy afped, notwithstanding its vad fields and planta¬ 
tions of olive trees; and after travelling five leagues you arrive at Of ana, the capital 
of the duchy of that name. The city is confidcrable, but nothing' in it announces 
affluence, although many of the nobility refute there. It contains an Alameda , or 
public walk, decorated with a fountain: and the traveller, if fo difpofed, may amafe 
himfelf at the expence of a pompous infeription intended to commemorate a very 
wretched performance. " 1 

. F f om Olfuna to Ecija is but fix leagues, acrofs a flat country in the bed date of cul¬ 
tivation of any in Andalufia. ' 

Erotn Ecija to Madrid is foventy-five leagues, over a country which I have already 
deferibed. I have now no more left me than to conduft my readers bark to the French 

frontier by the road which I took in 1793, in confequence of an event which made the 

nrd month of that year a remarkable epoch. 

The court of Spain had long forefeen the dorms gathering over the head of the un¬ 
fortunate Louis XVI.; and principally with a view to,its dijprfion, and either giving 

4 0 2 credit. 
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credit, or pretending to Credit, the affurances of that prince, it received me in the month 
of May 1792 as his minifter plenipotentiary. I fliall obferve on this occafion, that the 
Spanim monarch and his court did. not aft up to their profeffions with refpeft to me. 
They appeared to acknowledge my charafter in a free and fpontaneous manner; while 
from the reception I experienced for the fpace of four months, it was eafy to perceive 
how repugnant to their feelings this acknowledgment was. In this ambiguous fituation 
was I placed when I was furprifed at St. lldefoufo by the news of the went of the 10th 
of Auguft,. on the eve of the feftival of St. Louis, the Queen’s gala day. I did not, 
however, refrain from attending at court. It was a courageous ftep on ray part; the 
laft 1 attempted. After that day I conceived it my duty to keep away, as after the 
downfall of the King I was no longer regarded as his representative. This circumftance, 
however, did not prevent my holding communication with the Count d’Aranda, and 
his fucceffor the Duke de la Alcadia, as frequently as the interefts of my country made 
it expedient. 

In the mean time Spain, notwithftanding the pacific difpofillon which fhe pretended, 
and authorized me to give afiurance of to the new French government, was making 
preparations of an hoflile appearance. I watched its motions narrowly, and-required 
an explanation. More than once did the Spanilh minifter take umbrage at a foreign 
government intermeddling in its interior adminiftration. However as peace was at that 
time defirable, and hoping above all things to fave Louis XVI., it was on the eve of en¬ 
gaging to renfain neutral by a formal aft. This aft was even drawn up in my prefence, 
and fent to Paris, whence it was returned to Madrid with fome trifling alterations. 
Spain looked upon them as of fufheient weight to require frelh explanations. 

In the interim the trial of the King was carrying on. ’ Charles IV. ufed the moft af- 
fefting but a tardy interceflion in favour of his relation. The death of Louis was de¬ 
cided upon. He loft his head. My negociation was at an end. In vain did I attempt 
to renew it. The prime minifter, who was then with the court at Aranjuez, gave me 
to underftand that for the inftant any interview with me would be ill-timed. I infilled 
Hating that I could have no bufinefs any longer in Spain, if I ceafed to poffefs the faci¬ 
lity of difcufflng affairs relative to my country, and demanded my paffport. It was fent 
to me ; and I left Madrid the 23d February 1793. As I was then unacquainted with 
Catalonia, which at the eve of the war with which we were threatened muft neceffarily 
be the theatre of the military preparations of Spain, I refolded on taking the route of 
Valencia and Barcelona, re-entering France by the way of Perpignan. 

The firft day I reached Aranjuez, where the court was at the time. I faw for an in¬ 
ftant fome frintds which I yet preferved among the Spaniards, and who lamented with 
me the difaftrous rupture of which my departure-was the fignal, foreboding with me at 
the fame time that it ’would not be of long duration. 1 continued my journey, and flept 
at Ocana. 

I entered La Mancha, the weftern part of which I was about to travel through, in 
order to gain-the kingdom of Valencia. I had already made this journey in 1783, in 
the fineft feafon of the year, at a period when my mind, the political horizon, and every 
around me partook more of ferenity. 

There are three roads from Aranjuez to Valencia j one, which is the poll: road paffes 
by Tarangon , Requina , &c. This is that I travelled over in 1783. 

Another, which I made choice of on my return, goes through San Felipe, Almanza, 
and Albaceti. * 

The third is the beautiful new road^vhich carries you very commodioufly from Ma¬ 
drid to Valencia. ,< 

I fliall 
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I (hall travel rapidly over thefe three roads. If you take the poft road, you pafs along 
La Cal'e de la Reyna for the fpace of half a league, then turn to the left, and bid adieu 
to {hade and verdure. 

During the firft feven leagues you frequently approach the Tagus, no longer now the 
Tagus of Aranjuez, nor even of Toledo : you at length arrive at Fuenteduennas, a large 
village, in every part of which poverty and idlenefs are but too conlpicuous. 

A little beyond Tarancon , a large town, three leagues farther on, you difcover the 
cattle of Ucles, which after having been a fortrefs, no doubt built to prevent the incur- 
fioris. of the Moors, as its form fufficiently indicates, is become the peaceful abode of a 
religious fociety. 

I pafs rapidly over Saylices, Villar del Saz, and Olivarez , the fituation of which, in the 
centre of a chain of hills, is highly pi&urefque. 

Bonache , three leagues farther on ; thence to the borough of Campillo, the dittance 
is five leagues, by a road full of (tones, and a country which prefents on every fide fteri- 
lity and depopulation. From Campillo to Villargorda you travel over the fummit of 
mountains, by paths where two men would be unable to go abreaft without danger of 
tumbling over into deep vallies. After having thus (tumbled for fome hours over rocky 
ground, acrofs a wild and uncultivated country, you defcend for the fpace of a league 
by a very winding road, and difcover the Rio Cabriel, ferpentining in a narrow valley 
covered with verdure, which it leaves, after having patted under a handfome bridge of 
one arch, called Elpuente de Pajazo. Near this bridge is a vaft cavern, fdrmed by na* 
ture, the retreat of fmugglers and robbers which infeft this unfortunate country. . 

After climbing again a deep hill, you reach the poft houfe of Villargorda. 

The mountains you have thus travelled over are called Las Contreras , the dread of 
travellers. The four fucceeding leagues conduct you to Requena, acrofs a plain which 
affords the firft fpecimen of Valencia. The neighbouring ftream,. from which cuts are 
made to irrigate the plain, concur with the excellence of the foil, and the mildnefs of the- 
climate, to make them fruitful in corn, vines, flax, paftures, and above all mulberry 
trees. 

Beyond Requena is another chain of mountains, called Las Cabrillas. This road 
likewife is very rugged, but not of long duration, and at the end of three leagues you 
reach a Venta, which Hands entirely by ltfelf, called La Venta del Relator. 

As loon as you have patted through Requena you enter the kingdom of Valencia, and 
are able to diilinguifh this from the induftry and activity of its inhabitants, who make 
every advantage of the (lender portion of foil they find on the back of their rocks. 

But the environs of Cheva in particular realize the captivating pictures one takes a 
pleafure in (ketching of this country. It affords an inexpreflible delight after eroding 
the dry and barren plains of Caftile, where trees are fo uncommon, the grafs without 
verdure, and the lands without inclofures, to find one’s felf between live hedges, formed 
by aloe trees, and ferving as fehces to orchards, paftures, and plantations of olives and 
mulberries. 

This lovely feene is continued for half a league beyond Cheva. The land afterwards 

is of a poorer nature. Soon however the delightful eye furveys Valencia and the Me-, 
diterranean. On arriving at Quartos , about a league from Valencia, you meet with, 
nothing but a continuation of orchards, gardens, and little country-houfes, the fimpli- 
city of which affords a. charming contrail to the luxury of nature. Half a lengue rar- 
ther you pafs through a fecond village, which ftretches to the fuburbs of Valencia. 

The road which I took oh my return in 1783 is longer by feven leagues than the 
firft. It is not the poft road, but yet it may be travelled over either in caches de colle - 

8 * rati. 
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ras, or much more (Economically in little cabriolets, called Calexin, much in vogue in 
this country, as well in the neighbourhood of Valencia as in the town itfelf. 

On this fecond road you travel for fix leagues over the richeft country imaginable, 
by one of the bell roads in Spain. Plots of mulberry trees intermixed with fields of 
rice continue all the way to San-Felipe. This town, formerly called Xativa, is built on 
the Hoping fide of a mountain, protected by two cables above it, and forms a kind of 
amphitheatre, thus Explaining the long refiftance it was able to make to Philip V., and for 
which it was punilhed by loling its name and its privileges. It has a church of hand- 
fome appearance, and fevcral fountains which would not difgrace the largefl towns. 

On leaving San-Felipe, for three leagues the road lays between uncultivated and un. 
peopled hills, when you arrive at the Vcnta del Prerto ; you are then upon the confines 
of the kingdom erf Murcia, fo much extolled for its fertility and excellent cultivation. 
This pra\fe, however, is well merited only in the plain wherein its capital is fituated, 
upon the banks of the Sigura, known by the name of La Vega de Murcia. 

From La Venta del Puerto the view is confined on all Tides to barren mountains, 
eroded by the road to Almanza. You difeover this town at the extremity of a vaft 
plain, famous for the viclory which iufured the throne to Philip V. This plain is well 
cultivated, audits fertility feems to increafc as you approach Almanza. There is a tra¬ 
dition at Almanza, that the years immediately 1 'ucceeJing the battle, which has received 
its name from that place, were extremely productive ; fad compenfation for the deftruc- 
tion that viilory occafioned to the human fpecies ! About the diftance of a cannon fliot 
on this fide Almanza is a focle. which bears upon its four Tides Latin and Spanifii in- 
feriptions, relative to ’.lie victory gai ted by Marlkal Be'wick. Above the focle rifes a 
little pyramid, upon win< h \v..s formerly an armed lion. 'The people of Valencia irritated 
by this image, which Ib-nv.M to thr.a.en them, beat down the lion with Hones, when 
the final! llatue the pyramid now bears was fuhfiitutcd i it 1 - (lead To eternife a victory 
like that of Almanza, one would lock for a more magnificent monument. 

The indultry of Almanza is confimd to the weavers, who indeed are numerous : the 
hemp grown in the neighbourhood is not near fuflicient lor their employment. To the 
north of 1 he village are the ruins of an old inhabited caftle, and to the weft, at about a 
quarter of a league from Almanza, is a mountain in lhapeof a trapezium, the outlines 
of w hich are fo fymmetrical, that at a dillance the traveller is inclined to take it for an 
enormous intrenchment. 

On leaving Almanza before the great road was finiftied, the traveller had to crofs a 
ftony country, wild, and covered with heath; another no very pleafing fpecimen of the 
kingdom of Murcia. You next perceive Chinchilla on the left, a town on a barren emi¬ 
nence, but which commands the fpacious and fertile plains of La Mancha. One is then 
but a few leagues from Hcllin, a place remarkable for being the native place of Macanaz 
i-nd Count Florida Blanca, who was exiled thither after his difgrace. 

You then are near Albaecte , the country about which i'. improved by ilrigation. 

1 his large town laying between Valencia and Alicant, is a place o! rendezvous for a great 
number of merchants. Its induftry is exercifed on iron and fteel brought thither from 
Alicant, hut in a fomewhat rude manner. Still its man u failures are fifth dent to banilh 
idleneis and poverty from the city. 

From AH _..-te . he road paflfes through three extenfive villages of La Mancha, La Gi - 
net a, 'La Ron, and Minalla ; and you travel nine leagues acrofs a vaft plain which is not 
well cultivated, producing only a little corn and fome laftron. 

Next fucceeds El Provenzio, rather a confiderable town j the cultivation of faffron 
.is the principal employment of its inhabitants. 

r Beyond 
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Beyond you pafs over well cultivated lands and through two villages, Pedronera, in 
which there is a manufactory of faltpetre, and La Mota, pleafantly fituated. Hence 
the eye furveys the immenfe plains formerly the theatre of the exploits of Don Quixote. 
Shortly after you find yourfelf within a league of El Tobofo, the birth place of Dul- 
cinea; and difcover the fteeple of El Tobofo, the little wood in which Don Quixote 
waited for the tender interview procured him by his faithful fquire, and the houfe in 
which Dulcinea received his amorous mefiage. 

At length you pafs through Quintanar , and arrive at Corral, a large village, within 
nine leagues of Aranjuez. 

In 1783 the new road proceeded no further. In 1793 I found it advanced to the 
confines of the kingdom of Valencia, and with the exception of about twelve leagues 
the road from Madrid to Valencia was one of the fineft in Europe. The new road takes 
a different direction in many points from the old one. It leaves San Felipe a league to 
the left. It does not crofs the vafl plain of Almanza, nor near the pillar which com¬ 
memorates the battle. When you have attained the fummit of the plain, you keep for 
fotne time along the fkirts of it, and afterwards defeend into the kingdom of Valencia, 
which announces itfelf by its temperature and flourifhing ftate of cultivation. When I 
entered this kingdom in my laft journey, (the 27th February,) already were the almond 
trees in bloom, fpring fhewed itfelf in myriads of opening flowers; our road ran be¬ 
tween plantations of olive trees and carobas, favoured by the fliadc of which the earth 
already gave fymptoms of its fertility. This early, cheerful robe of nature appeared the 
more ftriking, from our having previoufly travelled over La Mancha, ftill in many parts 
covered with fnow. 

We noticed, however, very few dwellings by the way. A Vent a, fituated midway on 
the Hope of a hill, commands a view over a fertile valley. Thence to the Vcnta delRcy, 
a large new inn, is four leagues ; at this place we were agreeably furprifed at finding de¬ 
cent furniture, and a chimney place. 

Every where throughout this diftrift the eye is cheered with the appearance of com¬ 
fort. . The new road is conftrufted with the niceft attention, nay even with magni¬ 
ficence. 

At intervals you meet with handfome new built houfes, fine bridges over even the 
fmalieft rivulets, fuperb railed caufeways cafed with mafonry, numerous parapets for 
the fafety of travellers, the road at times artfully winding round the fides of hills, and 
Hones to diflinguifli the diftance at every league. The fifty-fifth is at the entrance of a 
long village, at the end of which is built the \enta del Rey. Before you reach it you 
pafs through I.ancra, another village, confiding of a group of houfes moflly new built, 
along the fide of the road. High roads, particularly in fine countries, are like rivers and 
ftreams; they invite population. 


Chap. XI.— My arrival at Valencia , infurreftion againft the French. — De/cription of this 
city and its neighbourhood.—Rice grounds. — Barillas. — Oils.—Export aloes. 

WE’arrived rather late at Valencia on the evening of the feventh day. The fixty- 
third column is oppofite the firft houfes of the fuburbs, where we deemed it expedient 
to pafs the night; a meafure of prudence recommended rather by the terror of the 
muleteer than any apprehenfion of our own. Valencia at that period was the theatre of 
amoft violent infurreftion, excited by royal and religious fanaticifm againft the French 
nation. Every thing that related to France, whether by name or origin, was expofed 

to 
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to the fury of the populace. In order to reprefs this tumult, Don Vittoria Navia, 
who was governor in the kingdom of Valencia, had occafion for all his vigilance, and 
the whole of the trifling armed force left in his capital. On the night’of our arrival the 
town was illuminated, and numerous patroles prevented diforder. The inuoeent and 
peaceable obje&s of this blind hatred, (hut up within their afylums, were apprehenfive of 
their being violated at every in flan t. Acquainted with Tome perfons thus fltuated at 
Valencia, I facrificed to their fecurity the pleafure I (hould have had in feeing them j for 
which caution they were thankful. 

For our part, keeping ourfelves (till and clofe (hut up within our apartment, we en¬ 
joined fijence to fuch of our people as might betray us by their fpeech, and particularly 
to our children, who might by their cries have pointed out to palfers by the refidence 
of a little French colony. Happily we maintained the moll fecure concealment, and be¬ 
fore the appearance of aurora we quitted this dangerous plaqe. The tumult, which had 
more than once been at its height, fortunately palled over without any of our country¬ 
men lofing their lives ; however many of their houfes were broke open, and fome ware- 
houfes were plundered ; the Valencians thus gratifying the fecret malice which had 
long before been excited by the profperity of the commerce and induftry of the French; 
a malice more prevalent among the people of Valencia than the other cities of Spain, 
from the manufacturers of that city confidering us as a&ive and formidable rivals. 

I (hall not make my readers hafte with fo much fpeed through the kingdom of Va¬ 
lencia, nor quit its capital fo abruptly as I was obliged to do in 1793. This country, 
one of the fineft in Spain, perhaps the mod agreeable of any in Europe, deferves a more 
ample detail. 

Its capital, if not exa&Iy a handfome city, is yet a very pleafent place to inhabit, par¬ 
ticularly fince a vigilant police has been eftablilhed in it, occupied as well in adding to 
its embellilhment as its fafety. Although its ftreets be unpaved, they are very clean. 
The filth from which they are frequently cleanfed ferves to manure the vaft orchard 
which furrounds it on every fide. Idlenefs and wretchednefs are banifhed from this 
city, every perfon being employed. In 1783 nearly four thoufand looms were in ufe 
for making filks of different breadths, and occupied more than twenty thoufand of its 
inhabitants, without reckoning the workmen in wood and in iron employed upon the 
conftruCtion and repair of fo much machinery, thofe who feparate or fpin the filk, or 
thofe who dye it. 

This profperity has kept increafing fince 1783, and lam allured that of late years Va¬ 
lencia kept eight thoufand looms at work of every defeription. The government neg¬ 
lects no encouragement of this particular branch of induftry which it can afford. 
During the war with France it exhibited feveral inftances of this. The war rendered 
a refort to the quintas necefiary upon two feveral occafions, but the court exempted all 
young men employed any way in filk manufactures; and this exception comprehended 
more than three thoufand perfons in the city of Valencia alone. 

The manufacture of filk is not the only employment of the inhabitants of Valencia, 
they furnifh a confiderable quantity of hemp to the King’s arfenals. 

Their wines and brandies are alfo exported in great quantities to England, the 
ifland of Guemfey, Holland and to the North by way of Dunkirk, where the greateft 
part of the brandies of Valencia were mixed. Within a few years part they have found 
a new market in Spanilh America; and they even afeend the Loire' as far as Orleans. 
For our merchants willingly mix thefe brandies with ours, which are of a fyperior qua¬ 
lity } and their wines with French wines, in order to give colour. 


Rice 
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Hice is another fource of riches for Valencia, but the culture of it leffens the falubrity 
of this happy climate; however, they poffefs a method bf flickering themfelves from the 
malignant influence of the rice grounds. I have known of fome who not going out to 
their work before the fun was nfen to fome height above the horizon, returning to their 
dole flnit homes in the evening, and refraining aimoft entirely from the ufe of water, 
lived with impunity in midft of thfeir fields of rice; but the greater part pay for their vi¬ 
cinity to them by intermittent fevers. Notwith(landing this they are not the lefs attached 
to this branch of hufbandry on account of its favouring their idlenefs, being at the fame 
time produftive. Rice is fown about the feftival of St. John, and is gathered towards the 
clofe of September. The crops feldom fail, and is fecure of a market. Is it wonderful 
that fuch a fpecies of culture mould have its partifans ? It has fo many that government 
has been obliged to frame very drift laws to prevent the increafe ot rice-grounds. They 
are met with in abundance along the coaft, and particularly fouth of Valencia from Gandia 
to Catarrajo. In this part the predileftion of the people for this culture is a mania which 
nothing can reftrain. The adminiftration divides the eilates into different partitions.or 
cot os, and defignates fuch as within a limited fpace of time are allowed to be fown with 
rice; but the bounds fpecified are aimoft always exceeded. In vain does the captain- 
general repair to the fpot, to watch over their adherence to the reftriftions, his autho¬ 
rity is frequently compromifed, and his fafety occafionally; fo that the law is often¬ 
times eluded and with impunity. In confequence, of late years the crops of rice have 
been prodigious. They ferve for the confumption of all Spain, if the fouth of Andalufia 
be excepted, where a preference is paid to the rice of Carolina. 

Its numerous markets have greatly tended to encreafe the price of rice at Valencia. 
The meafure fold in 1785 at from 6 to 7 piaftres has rifen to 10 and 12; and the 
farmers of the country affirm, that Valencia receives not lefs than from 30 to 32 mil¬ 
lions of rials (upwards of 350,000/.) for rice alone. There are two modes of culti¬ 
vating this grain, it ma^ either be planted or fown. The crop of that which is planted 
greatly furpaffes that of what is fown, but requires an extra care, on which account it is 
aimoft every where fown. The ground is previoufly tilled but remains level, without 
any appearance of a furrow, and is inundated to the depth of fomewhat more than a 
foot. Rice, at lead that which is cultivated in the kingdom of Valencia, has the Angu¬ 
larity, poffibly peculiar to itfelf, of being conftantly in the water even to the time of ga¬ 
thering inclufive. The rice-ground never has the water drained from it, except when 
it is weeded. When ripe the hufbandmen proceed in the water up to their knees, fol¬ 
lowed by carts on which the {heaves of rice are laid; it is afterwards threfhed in the 
fame manner as other grain; that is to fay, as in the kingdom of Valencia, fo through¬ 
out aimoft all Spain, it is trodden out of the draw by horfes and mules. After this 
operation the rice remains in its hufk or bade. It is feparated from this by paffing 
through mills perfectly refembling flour mills excepting that the rtiill-ftone is coated 
with cork. Rice however is fold indifferently before or after this laft operation *. 

Barilla is a production peculiar to the kingdoms of Valencia and Murcia. It is an 
effential ingredient in plate glafs. The annual quantity gathered may amount to one 
hundred and fifty thouftuid hundred weight, which is divided between France, England, 
Genoa, and Vance. 

• Rice grounds have to the prefent time continued to encreafe. A law'fuit took place between their 
partifans, and the advocates for mulberry plantation, which was determined in favour of the former; the 
fatter in confequence have afaufed their triumph to the injury of the healthinefs of the air. Notwithftand- 
ing, the rice grounds do not yet extend beyond Riai the reft of Valencia is free from this fcourge. 

VOL, v. 4 H Potajb 
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Potajh , in Spanifli called So/a, is a fpecies of barilla employed in the foap manufac¬ 
tories of France and England. The kingdom of Valencia produces about twenty-five 
thoufand quintals a year. 

The Agaa azul, is a third fort of barilla. About four thoufand quintals of this are 
annually produced, moft of which is fent to Marfeilles. 

Laftly, Solicor, a fourth kind, is produced without cultivation, and is employed in 
the glafs manufactories of France, England, and Italy. 

When the plant of thefe four forts of barilla is well matured, it is left a day or two 
in heaps to dry; afterwards it is put into a hole without much preffure, three or four 
feet deep, then fet on fire and turned over or ftirred up with long poles: and in pro¬ 
portion as the firft plants are confumed, others are thrown in. When they are all 
fufficiently burned, the hole is covered, and the bariila left to cool. It is too often 
adulterated by mixing with it baftard herbs produced in the fame foil. The cinders 
that remain after this burning form lumps, which are the barilla in pieces as it is 
exported. 

Oil is one of the moft abundant productions of the kingdom of Valencia, but is not 
allowed to be exported except when the price is very low. It is reputed to have a dif- 
agreable tafte and ftnell, and generally fpeaking delerves the reproach. Its imperfec¬ 
tion is attributed to different caufes; ift, to the cuftom of defpoiling the olive trees of 
their fruit by bruifing, inftead of gathering it with caution ; 2dly, to keeping the ftone 
too long in the fruit; and 3dly, to the fcarcity of oil mills, which occafions the olives 
to be left feveral months in heaps, in which they ferment and rot before the juice is ex- 
preffed. 

This third caufe appeared to me to be the chief and the moft aCtive. It is one of 
the principal inconveniences attendant on fignorial rights which continue yet oppreffive 
to a great part of Spain. In the kingdom of Valencia in particular there are few 
noblemen without exclufive ovens, and mills, both for grain and for olives. Now 
this fecond fpecies of' mills are not fufficiently numerous by much, for the ufe of the 
proprietors of olive-grounds, who yet > are not allowed to build any for themfelves. 
The Valencians will confequently continue to have bad oils as long as they remain fub- 
jeCt to this abominable flavery. Not withftanding this difodvantage, with nice attention 
and care, fome of its cultivators manage to produce oil, which even connoiffeurs efteem 
but little inferior to thofe of Provence *. 

The induftry of the people of Valencia derives advantage from all the productions 
of their foil. The province contains a kind of earth of which they make fquarcs, or 
tiles of. coloured delph. Called Azulejot , and which are manufactured at Valencia 
alone. They are ufed to pave apartments or cover ceilings; the moft complicated 
fubjeCts are painted upon them j fuch, for inftance, as a malked ball, or a bull-fight. 

Effort , although one of the vileft productions of the kingdom of Valencia, is of 
great ufe to the inhabitants; of this they make mats and cordage. Formerly great 
quantities of it were fent to the ports of France and the Mediterranean. This expor¬ 
tation was prohibited in 1783. The meafure excited,difapprobation, and was much mur- 
murred at. It was pretended that all the efpart produced could not be confumed in the 
country. The court of Spain therefore permitted certain individuals to export confi* 
erable quantities 5 and the ports of Toulon and Marfeilles, where it is of great ufe in 
the dockyards and arfenals, have reaped advantage from the permiffion. 

* Their method of making oil is lately a little improved, efpecially in the neighbourhood of Alicant. 
At Elchcs , for example, and on the hills in the neighbourhood of this little town, a pure oil is made, as 
clear as water: and inferior in no refpeft whatever to the finelt Provence oils. 

■ The 
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The Valencians make ufe even of the aloe, a parafite plant feemingly deflined only to 
decorate and enclofe landed pofleffions. They draw from its long and thick leaves, a 
kind of thread, of which they make reins. 

Befides thefe they export wool of a fecond quality, the produce ’of their flicep. 
It is in the neigbourhood of Gandia in particular that the flocks are fed from which it 
is fhorn, and from the port of this city it is {hipped for Marfeilles, with numerous 
cargos of dry fruit, anifeed, and cochineal, the produce of the country. 

To conclude, in their abundant crops of oranges, lemons, grapes, and figs, but 
particularly in their wines and brandies, they poflefs an immenfe fund of articles for 
exportation. 

Induftry in Valencia, as well as in the provinces of the crown of Caftile, is not bur. 
thened with the fcourge of royal impofitions. All thofe taxes which pafs under the 
denomination of provincial rents are there unknown. For them the Equivalente isfub- 
ftituted, which is a direct tax on all pofleffions of every defeription. They are valued 
in every diftriCt with a tolerable precifion by the office for taxes, (La Contadaria de mo- 
pios, y arbitrios ;) and this tax, which is moderate, is colleCled by a perfon appointed by 
the alcalde. On the other hand, the fignorial rights, and the feudal claims to which 
they are fubjeft, which are taken in kina from the produce of every crop, and which 
amount to a feventh, a fixth, and in fome places a fourth part, are a tax upon them 
grievous indeed. 


Chap. XII.— Buildings of Valencia.-—Canals. — Irrigation.—Its new port.—Silks.—Pro- 

grefs of its manufactories. 

But let us enter the city of Valencia, and examine the-objefts it enclofes worthy of 
remark. 

Its exchange is a large Building where the merchants and manufafturers aflemble, 
and where the principal objeft of their difeourfe and dealings is that mod valuable pro¬ 
duction of their country, filk. 

Arts and literature are rarely much cultivated in manufacturing or commercial 
towns. However at Valencia there is a public library belonging to the archbifhop, 
which even contains a collection of ftatues and antique bulls. 

The lad archbifhop of Valencia was a man of auftere manners, which rendered him 
adverfe to profane enjoyments. His fcruples have leflened the value of this collection, 
by occafioning the mutilation of fome of the ftatues of which it is compofed. The play- 
houfe at Saragofla was ftruck with lightning, he thereupon obtained an order for that of 
Valencia to be clofed, and houfes to be built on its feite. 

Since his death, the friends of the drama are preparing a new theatre under the di. 
reftion of Fontana; a ikilful architect invited fome years ago to Madrid to decorate 
the palace # . 

El Real , the refidence of the captain-general, is more remarkable for its charming 
fituation than for its form. It is an ancient and vaft edifice, placed in a molt confpicuous 
quarter. Between the walls of the town and the fuburbs, on this fide, is a long efpla- 
nade, in which five bridges over the Guadalaviar terminate. Were this river full, it 
would be difficult to imagine a more delightful profpeft j but it arrives at Valencia ex- 
haufted by the abundant tributes it has afforded in its courfe: for this is the river 

* The building is complcated, but Valencia is ftill without plays. 

4 h 2 which 
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which fupplies the chief means for the irrigation of this fertile country. Thefe irriga¬ 
tions are made under regulations which cannot be too much admired. Different cuts 
from this river conduct its water into numerous canals for the puppofe of watering the 
land, ( azcquias ,) and diffufe its benefits over every eftate. Each proprietor knows the 
hour and day allotted for his receiving this faiutary vifit. He then opens his fluices and 
introduces the water into the fmall canals w-hich furround his territory, and which he is 
mod exprcfsly obliged to cleanfe twice in a year. There are four az.equlas run front 
the Guadaiaviar at different - elevations. The chief, is that which begins at Geftalgar 
(called Moncada ) a borough four leagues from Valencia, where an office for the ma¬ 
nagement of this assequia is kept; for in this kingdom irrigation forms an effential ar¬ 
ticle of the general police; and, in the capital, there is a tribunal exclufively charged 
with looking to the execution of the laws which relate to it, and of puniOung delin¬ 
quents. Its fittings are held in the veftibule of the cathedral; and, notwithstanding 
the almoft ruftic fimplicity of its members, who are wholly farmers, it knows full well 
how to make itfelf refpedted. 

This general and periodical watering has undoubtedly great advantages. It maintains 
verdure and fertility. It multiplies productions to fuch a degree as to maintain the 
earth conflantly covered with fruits. The leaves of the mulberry-trees are three times 
gathered ; the meadows of trefoil and luzerne are mown eight, nay ten times a year; 
and the earth, not fatisfied with bearing forefts of olive and mulberry-trees, produces 
beneath their fhade, ftrawberries, grain, and vegetables. But this watering has alfo a 
great inconvenience. This artificial fertility does not beftow on the plants that fubftance 
which they receive from nature alone; for which reafon aliment in this country is 
much lefs nourifhing than in Caflile. -This abundance of water, which.changes the 
nature of the plants, appears likewife to have an effed upon the animal kingdom. Ma¬ 
lignity has affumed dill more with refped to the human fpecies, nor has it fpared the 
fair; it has invented the following verfes, which I am far from adopting, and which 
with difficulty I allow myfelf to tranferibe : 

En Valencia la carrie es hierba , la hierba agua y 
Los hombres mugeres , y las mugeres nada 

The fineft walks of Valencia,, the Alameda , Monte Qlivite, and the road of Crao, a 
little village half a league from Valencia, anc[ by the fea fide, are upon the banks of the 
Guadaiaviar. 

For a long time Valencia has had no other harbour than the bad road oppofite to. 
Grao. Small fhips fcarcely approached nearer than half a league to the coaft,and thole 
of three mads were .feldom feen there. Cargoes were put into barks, which wera 
brought almoft to the fhore, and afterwards drawn by oxen to the beach. Valencia 
only wanted a port to make it one of the moft flourifhing towns in Spain. Within thefo 
eight or nine years, government has been occupied in procuring for it this advantage* 
An able engineer, a pupil of Don Thomas Munoz, was charged with this undertaking. 
Every thing contributed to his fuccefs; the fpecial prote&ion of the captain-general 
of the province, Don Louis tie Urbina, the voluntary fubferiptions of the merchants 
and manufacturers, and an advance on the part of the bank of St..Charles, of 5,000,00#' 
of rials. The new port will have eighteen feet of water, and will even be able to re¬ 
ceive frigates. It has been made, not by lowering the beach, but by elevating by arti- 

* In Valencia m-at it herjs, herbs water, men Women, and women nothing.. 
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ficial means the water of the fea, means ftmilar to thofe employed in creating a port at 
Cherbourg 

Thus the coaft of Valencia will no longer thoughout alinoft its whole extent remain 
as it was wont the dread of mariners; for before this modern creation, it did not pof- 
fefs one Angle good port. From the Alfaques, at the mouth of the Ebro, to Carthagena, 
there were but the roads of Alicant and Santa Pola, the bottom of which could be de¬ 
pended upon, or .which afforded the leaft fhelter in cafe of diftrefs. 

Under the adminiftration of M. de Aranda, an eftablifhment was attempted, which 
did not realize the expectations conceived. A great number of Spanifh Haves languilhed 
in flavery under the Algerines in the ifland of Tabarca; Charles III. redeemed them, 
and afforded them an afylum fouth of Alicant, in a fmall defert ifland, named from its 
appropriation Nueva Tabarca. The attempt was laudable; it turned out abortive. 
Nature feems to have condemned this ifland to continue a defert, by refufing it wood, 
Hone, earth, and water. 

A different deftiny awaits the newport of theGrao. It has a profpedtof great profperity, 
and will no doubt much injure the port Of Alicant. Previous even to its being thought 
of, nothing could be more cheerful than the road from Valencia to thcGrao ; yet this 
fmall village was only peopled with, fifhermen ; and the neighbouring Ihore was covered 
with wretched cabins. A fire having deftroyed a number of them, they w r ere replaced by 
pretty uniform buildings, which the proprietors were obliged to conftruCl upon a par¬ 
ticular plan: hence fhortly will refult a new town, which will not add a little to the 
embellifhments of the neighbourhoQd of Valencia. 

In order to be delighted with a view of Valencia and its territory, you fliould fee it 
from the fummit of the tower near the cathedral called the Miquclet. Hence the cit^ 
appears to be built in the middle of an immenfe orchard, interfperfed with numerous 
cottages, and the Guadalaviar is feen training its diminifhed tide towards the fea. Hence 
you diftinguifh the Albufera , a lake which runs by a very narrow channel into the Medi¬ 
terranean ; a lake which upon a map, or even at the diftance of a few leagues, might 
be taken for a gulph. This lake abounds in water fowl, the {hooting of which is a molt 
intoxicating amufement for the Valencians. They efpecially follow it up twice in the 
courfe of ^November. At thefe times the lake is covered with moor hens, teal, and wild 
clucks. The fportfmen in boats drive the flocks before them, and oblige them to take 
fhelter among the flags ; at length, too clofely preflfed, they fly away in clouds, and then 
it is that they are killed at plcafure. The Albufera belongs to the- King, who farms it 
out at 12,00c piaftres. The farmer-fells his permiflion to moot upon it. This is a fport 
for thofe fond of {hooting lefs fatiguing, and more produ&ive than any other. 

Strangers are fhewn the cathedral of Valencia. It is an edifice rather elegant than ' 
magnificent, the walls of which are cafed with (lueco in pannels.with.gold borders. It 
contains, among other good paintings, fome productions of Joancs , one of the bell Spanifti 
painters of the fecond clafs. The Temple alfo is highly extolled, it is a modern church 
built in a fitnple yet noble ftyle; and the college of the patriarch, the church of which, 
blackened with fmoke, poffeffes a relic which is fhewn with, much ceremony to thole 
who would foe it, and thofe who would not. 

* The works of this port have been continually carried on, bat the fuccefs sttendant-upan them does 
not juftify the original expedtationa. A duty had been laid upon filk, the produce of «liieh h appropriated 
tp the undertaking. Different other funda are affigned, but winter deilroya the progtefsof the Cummer. 
The winds continually bring back fhoala of fand to the entrance of the port; and it 1a much to he appre¬ 
hended, that all thefe different expencca will be a dead lofa. 
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Other churches as well poffefs paintings by Jcanes , Rivalte, and 0 rente, the three 
painters of Valencia who enjoy the higheft repute. 

What however.chiefly give celebrity to the city and kingdom of Valencia are its manu. 
fadories. We (hall fay but little of that of its cloths, although it contributes materially 
towards the profperity of a part of the kingdom, that which lies in the mountains to¬ 
wards the weft. There are, as it were hidden, the manufactories of Enguerra , Onteniente , 
Conccnteyna , and particularly that of Alcoy. They work up molt of the wool of the 
country, which, notwithftanding it be of an inferior quality, makes very good common 
cloths, and is much in demand for the manufactories of Languedoc. But filk is for the 
inhabitants of this kingdom a matter of far different importance. Twenty years back 
the produce greatly exceeded their means of converting it into manufactures * ; and 
then the motive of government for preventing its exportation was inconceivable. Now 
that the number of looms is nearly doubled, the prohibition has a reafonable motive. 
The inhabitants are even obliged to import filk continually from Italy, and fometitnes 
from France, as was the cafe after the bad crop of 1784; and as has been the cafe 
when our manufacturers have been deficient of hands. However, a part of the filk of 
Valencia finds its way out of the kingdom in fpite of the vigilance of adminiftration. 
Its emiffion from that kingdom to the interior of Spain is not forbidden. There paffes 
into Andalufia a much more confiderable quantity than its looms can employ ; and it 
is well known, that fome defcends the Guadalquivir, which is embarked for England. 

The progrefs of the manufactories has greatly encouraged of late years the planting 
of mu!belry-trees. Every where are they planted, and every where do they fucceed. A 
few years ago there yet remained between Valencia and Murviedro a large track of poor 
and barren land, called El A renal ; at prefent it is covered with mulberry-trees. A 
planter there was mentioned to me, who gathers annually as much as twenty pounds 
weight of filk-worm eggs, and poffeffes a fufficiency of mulberry-trees to furnifh them 
food without neceflity of purchafing leaves ; and it is common for individuals to pof- 
fefs five, fix, and feven pounds of eggs. It may not be improper to obferve, that all 
thefe mulberries are of the white kind ( moreray ); for, in fome of the provinces of Spain, 
the kingdom of Grenada for example, they are black (morales'). The leaves of the 
latter yield a filk but little inferior to that from the white mulberries. 

The leaves of the former are fold by cargas, each carga being equivalent to two 
hundred and feventy pounds French. They are gathered once, twice, and at mo ft 
three times in a year; but it feldom happens that the laft crop is fo abundant, or of 
equal quality with the firft. Beneath fo aufpicious a climate, the leaf of the mulberry- 
tree may be gathered through the greater part of the year, but the leaves are plucked 
only as thev are wanted to fupply the filk-worms. The number of thefe leaflefs trunks, 
-which Increafes as tile feafon advances, tend greatly to leffen the beauty of thefe plains, 

fo green and fo productive. 

The filk of Valencia is comparable for finenefs with the bell produced in Europe; 
but there is a'defedin the fpinning: many thoufand hands are employed who do not 
all fpin equally well. Hence an inequality in the tiffue. Hence when we import it, it 
is never ufed for fine works. 

It is well known, that the beauty of filks depends much on the manner in which the 
filk is wound from the cod. This firft fpinning is effedcd in three different manners, 
according to the reels employed. That which has long been and continues to be 
pradifed in Spain has this defed; the fmall threads from fix, feven, or eight balls, 

* It is calculated, that the looms of Valencia work up a million lbs. of filk. 
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which are Gripped at a time, unite to form one thread on the fpindle, without its being 
previoufly rubbed againft another; fo that the thread of fijk thus formed is floffy and 
eafily breaks. The fecond mode of winding is that ufed by the Piedmontefe ; it con- 
fifts in caufing each thread of filk to be united with another, and not to be ieparated until 
they have firft: twifted four or five times round the other. The third manner is that of 
Vaucanfon , and is an improvement on the luff. In the reel which he invented, the two 
threads of filk, after their firft twiftlng,'unite a fecond time for the fame purpofe. This 
operation is called the double croifade. 

If thefe threads thus wound on the fpindles be defigned for the woof, they are fet in 
a machine of feveral ftories, where they are feparately twifted. Thence they are re¬ 
moved to another machine where they are twifted together ; after which they are ready 
for the loom. The threads defigned for the warp are twifted only at the iaftant of 
re-union. 

But before the threads are twifted two togther, they undergo the operation of la 
breve, which confifts in ftretching them over a fhallow boiler containing vifeous mat¬ 
ter, in a ftate of ebullition, the exhalations from which fit them for uniting one to the 
other. They are afterwards carried to the machine where they are twifted. Organzine. 
is the filk in the ftate it leaves this machine. It is only in this lhape that it is permitted 
to be exported from'Piedmont, where the operation of twifting was better performed 
(before the method of Vaucanfon was perfeCted).than in any other country. The me¬ 
thod of that fkilful machinift, which embraces all the operations relative to the manufac¬ 
ture of filk fluffs, is exclufively praCtifed by the manufacturers of Lyons; but the filk of 
this country alone can be ufed with the reels for the double croifade , which go by his 
name; for foreign filk, a greater part of which is ufed in thefe manufactories, muft be 
organized before it is exported. 

For a long time machines to fave labour, have been known in Valencia as well as at 
Talavcra de la Reyna. In the latter town I noticed one Angle wheel with teeth, which 
fet in motion a thoufand of thofe little fpindles on which the twifted threads of filk are 
wound.- The machinery of Valencia is on a fmallcr fcale than at Talavera, for the 
former place does not like the latter contain a whole royal manufactory comprized in 
one enclofure. Each manufacturer here meets in difpcrled quarters with the machines 
and hands requifite. 

As to fpinning, the Spaniards ftill adhere to their defective method with an obfti- 
nacy, which the government has latterly thought it right to oppofe. In 1781 it caufed 
a French merchant, eftabliflied'at Madrid, to enter into an engagement, to fupply firft 
the manufactories of Murcia and Valencia, and in f'ucceflion fuch others as might tic- 
fire them with reels after the plan of Vaucanfon. But Spanilh id lends rejected the 
adopting of a filk, which twifted in this manner is clofer and more fine, and requires 

greater nicety in weaving, without obtaining an augmentation of price, adequate to the 
extra labour. In confequcnce French hands were employed in.the firft experiments of 
this description. 

La Paycjfe, an intelligent manufacturer, eftabliftied a manufactory on a lafge fcale at 
Milanefa , near Valencia), wherein filk was fpun, wound, and organized after the manne. 
of Vaucanfon \ but this filk being dearer by from 50 to 60 rials the pound than that 
prepared after the Spanilh mode, it was lefs in demand, fo that this ellimablc citizen was 
a lofer by his experiment. Nevcrthelefs he was not dilheartcncd. He called theory 
to the afliftance of practice, and publilhed a treatife on the Art of fpinning, winding, 
doubling, and iivijling , after the Manner of Vaucanlon. lie even offered to inftruCt the 
proprietors of filk-worms, and dircCt them in their operations. But it is greatly to be 

apprehended 
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apprehended that thefe attempts will be abortive as long as all the implements a fed in 
Spanifh manufactories are in fuch a date of imperfe&ioH, as difgufts the intelligent ob- 
ferver, although it appear not to have fufficiently ft ruck the government. It mutt, 
however, be allowed, that in Spain they give the appearance of mohair to their filk in 
Valencia in as excellent a manner as in any other part of Europe. The Valencians 
owe the perfection to which they have attained to Don Manuel Fez , a manufacturer full 
of zeal, who difeovered this fecret by Health among the Levantines, in a voyage to 
Turkey for that exprefs purpofe. * 

But the other branches of the manufactories of Valencia have not of late y<&rs im. 
proved as might be expeCted ; this is imputable to the regimen with refpeCt to lilks 
adopted by government, and the altnoft incurable predilection of the Valencians for 
their old cultoms. 

The patriotic fociety of Valencia has however lately attempted to further the progrefs 
of induftry *. None has more diligently or more fuccefsfully exerted itfelf in favour of 
ufeful eftablifliments. This fociety encourages the planting of mulberry- trees, improve¬ 
ments in the preparation of filk, and adjudges prizes to the inventors of new machinery 
calculated to Amplify the procefs of the arts. The patriotic focieties of Spain are a 
modern inftitution not yet arrived at perfection* but which already (hews and keeps up 
a public fpirit. The French republic, when peace refumes its empire, will poflibly find 
it advantageous to adopt fimilar inftitutions, for the purpofe of repairing with prompti¬ 
tude the injuries fuftained by induftry from the Revolution. 

Much has the commerce of Valencia fuffered from the war between England and 
Spain. Its port has been almoft entirely abandoned, and the productions of this beauti¬ 
ful country have experienced, as well in their price as in their fale, a material reduction. 
The price of the pound of filk, for example, has fallen from five to three piaftres; which 
proves what we haveprevioufly obferved, that in fpite of prohibition during peace a great 
proportion of the filk of Valencia is exported. 

Chap. XIII.— Environs of Valencia. — Bcnimamet. — Burja/ot, the Chatreufes. — Murvu- 
dro, the ancient Saguntum.—Coajl of the kingdom of Valencia.—Modern ejiablifhment of 
San Carlos.—Faffage of the Ebro. 

DURING the fine feafon, which comprifes in Valencia almoft the whole of the year, 
the environs of the capital are delightful to behold. A number of pleafmg rural ha¬ 
bitations have a claim on the curiofity of the traveller. I particularly recommend to fuch 
the village of Benimamet , half a league diftant from Valencia, and among its country- 
houfes that efpecially occupied fome years back by Don Pedro Mayoral , canon of the 
cathedral. It is on an eminence in the centre of a garden wherein orange and lemon 
trees embalm with their fragrance the pureft atmofphere. ‘ The coolnefs of its alleys, 
the variety of views it commands, the fertility which furrounds it, combine to make it 
a delicious refidence. There it is, nay in a hundred places in Valencia, you will find 
that the fenfible and elegant Swede who filled the embafly to Paris f, erred not widely 
from the truth when he faid, “ In this happy country every thing is forgot, you ceafe 
. ** to belong to any nation, to have any bufinefs, are no more a hufband, a fatner, nor a 
** friend; you feel yourfelf, an infulated being intoxicated with the beauties of nature, 

* Notwithftanding the recommendations and encouragement of this fociety, mulberry-trees have rather 
diminifhed than increafed within thefe late years, on account of government not interfering fufficiently to 
jreveut the augmentation of rice-grounds. 

+ The Count de Crutz. 
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« and relifliing exigence.” In the garden which brings to my remembrance this rhap- 
fody, and which if it could be realized, would realize the ftatement I met fome years ago 
from the good Canon Mayoral, with a reception which I (hall never forget. The fere- 
nity which reigned about him feemed to dwell in his foul, and was painted in his fea¬ 
tures. Towards me he was prodigal of kindnefs, as nature had been to him of her gilts. 
He is no more. Sit illi terra levis. 

A quarter of a league from Benimamet there is another village on higher ground, 
called Burjafot. Here, befides the tomb ofMademoifelle L’Advenant, a celebrated ac* 
trefs, the Le Couvreur of France, who, more fortunate than* her, was allowed without 
obftru&ion an afylum under Ihelter of the altar, travellers are (hewn, as one of the curio- 
fities of the country, the Sicbas, or Si/bos, which are large cavities from 25 to 30 feet 
deep, dug in the form of immenfe jars, and cafed with mafonry. They are the work 
of the Moors, who ufed them as granaries, to which purpofe they are applied by the 
Valencians. 

Twenty other fites about Valencia exa£t the attention of the traveller. If defirous of 
feeing a fine convent of Francifcan monks, he may vifit and admire that of San Miguel 
de los Reyes. He will have it propofed to him to walk to the three chartreufes, fitu- 
ated in the neighbourhood of Valencia, all of them in a delicious fituation. One in 
particular, that of Porta Cell, deferves efpecial notice; every thing (hews opulence, 
every thing tends there to maintain the quiet of the foul. Whatever averfion to mo¬ 
nadic life a man may entertain, he cannot refill: a fenfation of efteem for thofe filent foli- 
taries, not unmindful of the benefits which nature has fpread around them, who tran¬ 
quilly laborious, auftere yet not uncivil, apparently do wrong to none except them- 
felves. I vifited fome of their cells, the furniture of them was neatly trim and elegantly 
Ample. I walked as well to their cemetery. Its boundaries are marked by palm-trees 
which (hade the tombs beneath ; befide them rofes grow as if to prevent the mortal 
remains of humanity from infe&ing the air refpired in this facred afylum. I regretted 
that it was uncommon thus to reprefept death under lefs hideous forms, and banim thofe 
images which render it fo terrible. Why, faid I, why endeavour to ftrew with mourn¬ 
ful objetts, to furround with frightful precipices, this road which none can Ihun ? Why 
not rather aftift mortality to tread this path, if not with chearfulnefs, yet with ferenity ? 
Away then from the bed of death, away from the bier with objefts exciting gloom, or 
what may alarm thofe who furvive. Let us enjoy free from excefs, and confequently 
from remorfe, the bleflings the earth fupplies; and when the organized dull which the 
breath of life animates for a few feconds, be required again by our common mother, 
may it fewc to make fruitful her entrails, and if poflible adorn her face. 

But let us leave Valencia and its charming environs, to refume the road to Barcelona. 

The firft remarkable place at which the traveller arrives beyond Valencia is the an¬ 
cient Saguntum, now called Murviedro. The cattles by which it is commanded are 
difeerned at two leagues diftance. At firft you are induced to conceive them the re¬ 
mains of the ramparts from which the Saguntines fo long repelled the Carthaginian 
hero, but afterwards learn that thefe cattles were the work of the Moors. They built 
upon the heights on which thefe cattles are fituated feven fortreffes, that communicate 
with each other by fubterraneous paflages, fome of which are ftill almoft entire. It ap¬ 
pears that Saguntum was built half way up the eminence, and in particular extended on 
the other fide into the plain approaching the fea, far beyond the file of Murviedro, fincc 
Livy fays it was not more than a thoufand paces from it} whereas the prefent confines 
of Murviedro are a league from the fea. 
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Murviedro Rill abounds in Rones with Phoeftician'or Latin infcriotions. The latter are 
numerous in the walls of fome of the ftreets ; and there are five of tnem, remarkably well 
preferved, in the walls of a church. It is likely that fuch as are found on the fide of the 
mountain, or even higher, have been carried thither by the Moors, in common with 
other Rones for building. Thus, in the walls of their ancient fortreffes, we find a fiatue 
of white marble without a head, and fome Rones with infcriptions placed in an inverted 
pofition. _ • 

The monuments, the remains of which are Rill in prefervation at Murviedro, date 
their conRrudion from thh period that the Romans, after the brave defence and deRruc- 
tion of their town, rebuilt it, made it a municipal city, and one of the mofl fuperb cities 
to be found but of Italy. They had among others a temple dedicated to Bacchus, the 
wreck of which is yet vifible, on the left near the entrance into Murviedro; its pave¬ 
ment in mofaic, which was.fuffered to fell to decay through negleft, has been taken up 
and tranfported to the library of the archbifliop. 

The foundation of the ancient Circus of Saguntum is Rill difcoverable, upon which 
walls, ferving as an inclofure to a long continuation of orchards, have been built. This 
Circus, as it is eafy to perceive, was adjoining to a frnall river, which was the chord of 
the fegment formed by the Circus. The bed only of the river now remains. It cannot 
be doubted but that, when the mock lea fights, called Naumachia , were here exhibited, 
this bed was filled by the tribute of neighbouring canals which Rill exiR. 

But of all that remains of old Saguntum, nothing is in fo good prefervation as the 
theatre. In it you may plainly diRinguilh the different feats which the citizens occupied, 
each elafs according to its rank. At the bottom, in the place of our orcheRra, are the 
feats for the magIRrates ; next, thofe for the equeRrian order; and laR of all, thofefor 
the people. The two door ways at which the magiflrates entered Rill remain; alfo two 
higher up, exclufively referved for the equeRrian order; and almoR at the top of the 
amphitheatre, which continues without interruption from top to bottom, the two galle¬ 
ries by which the multitude withdrew, and for that reafon called by the ancients vomitoria; 
laRly, the four or five highefi rows of feats.which were defiined to li&ors and courtefans, 
are yet entire, as well as the femicircular roof of the whole edifice. On the outfide there 
yet remain the projecting Rones, wherein the bars were inferred to which was faRened 
the great horizontal covering which Iheltered the whole affembly from the rain and fun ; 
for the ancients in conRruSing their theatres forefaw and provided againR every thing. 
Every one had a feat, and all were fecure from the inclemency of the weather. Every 
means was taken to prevent diforder. In a Ipot Rill difcemible the judges were feated. 
If any turbulent fpeCtator drew upon himfelf their animadverfion, they had liftors at 
hand to feize him; who conduced him into a private chamber, between which and the 
judges feats there was a communication by a private Raircafe; he was there interrogat¬ 
ed, and if found culpable, was confined in a prifon, under the chamber in which he was 

interrogated, till the conclufion of the representation. 

Dean Marti, who has given a detailed account .of the ancient Saguntum, efiimates it 
capable of containing nine thoufand perfons; and this appeared to me credible. Many 
wonder how the a&ors fhould, in the open air, have been able to make themfelves heard 
by fo numerous an audience with their natural voice. However, in 1783, I convinced 
myfelf it was poflible by placing a boy where the Rage formerly was, whilR I was at the 
top of the amphitheatre, and making him repeat phrafes, of which I loR not a word. 

No traces of the Rage remain. Beyond the amphitheatre, of which fome of the 
benches towards the centre are fenfibly decayed, the veRiges of the place occupied by 
the a&ors are with difficulty diRinguiffied; it offers nothing but a few trees and ruinT 
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ated buildings* The front of the ancient ftage has been converted into an alley of mul¬ 
berry trees, where rope-makers have eftabliflied their moving trade. 

No care was taken to preferve this valuable monument. A,goaler had his habitation 
there, which he extended or changed as convenient. A few poor families build within 
it wretched huts, of which the Romans, stlmoft twenty centuries before, prepared the 
walls and ceiling. Never was time better affifted in its ravages. The facrilege would 
have drawn tears fromCaylus or Winkelmann. At length, in 1787, they began to be 
repaired. The Corregidor of Murviedro, railing from the dead as it were this corpfe 
of a Roman theatre, relieved it from degradation, and reftored it for fome hours to its 
ancient life, by cauling a Spanilh piece to be reprefented within its walls. 

One of the late captains-general of the kingdom of Valencia, Don Louis de Urbina, 
improved upon this folemn reparation. Under his aufpices it was attempted to make 
the theatre of Sagunturn fit for its ancient deflination. A Valencian poet, Don Fran- 
eifeo Bamahonda, compofed a tragedy, the fubjeft of which was worthy of the country 
and worthy of the theatre; it was the fiege of Sagunturn itfelf, it was that noble felfc. 
devotion which covered with alhes, blood and glory, that land dear to honour, and dear 
to liberty; but it appears this fine project has vanilhed into air, at lead it is faid there* 
is no longer an intention of reviving the theatre of Sagunturn, and it is left as before to 
the obfervations of antiquaries *. 

From the place which it occupies you afeend with difficulty to the ancient fortrefies 
of the Moors which crown the enclofure. Upon the platform on the fummit is an 
humble hermitage, the inhabitant of which enjoys one of the fined profpe&s in Spain. 

It commands the rich plain which feparates Murviedro from Valencia. Thence you fee 
the deeples of this capital riling through the orchards by which it is furrounded. Before, 
you behold in perfpeclive a confiderable part of the Mediterranean, the Ihores of which 
are covered with vineyards, olive and mulberry trees, from Murviedro to die edges of 
its banks: on the left a chain of hills bounds the horizon, and infenfibly diminilhes to a - 
level with the fea, leaving no interval but that formed by the road to Barcelona. 

The wine in the environs of Murviedro is ftrpng and well taded; but mod of it is, 
converted into brandy, which is put into barrels and conveyed to a {mail port about a 
league from Murviedro, whence they are {hipped for the North,for France, or for Spanilh 
America, which, fince trade has been thrown open, afford a confiderable market for the 
brandies of the coaft of Valencia. 

Beyond Murviedro, vad fields lhaded by olive trees and carobs, rich vineyards, and 
pi&ures of the mod chearful fertility accompany you, as you travel over a fuperb 
road, the whole of the way from that town to Caftillon de la Plana, a borough feven 
leagues from Valencia. 

At a great league from Murviedro we Hopped awhile at Almenara, a village agreeably 
fituated on an eminence. Here I found five curates tranfported from the Rouffillon, 
to whom government had granted an afylum in a convent of Dominicans. It was con- 
fequent that many of thefe exiles would feek refuge in preference in a neighbouring date 
of .the catholic perfuafion j amt on the way 1 fcarcely paffed a league without meeting 
with fome. At fird they took up their refidence in the capital, and mod confiderable 
towns of the peninfula, hoping to find in thefe places greater refources than elfewhere. 
They excited in the beginning a double intered, as objects of didrefs, and perfecuted 
martyrs of religion. The faithful, in their blind veneration for thefe victims, went fa 
for as to prefer them to their own prieds, the more fo, from wretchednefs obliging thofe 

* It was TWnfhend, the Engiifh traveller, who firft drew a momentary attention to this theatre. 
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to cheapen, if I may ufe the expreflion, the fpirituai treafures they difpenfed. The in. 
terefts of mortality foon however fpake louder than the interefts of heaven. The indi- 
genous priefts took umbrage at the profperity of the intruders} and whether govern¬ 
ment paid any refpett to their reprefentations j whether they conceived it dangerous to 
fuffer thofe delicate queftions, which relate to the rights of kings and fubje&s, to be 
difcuffed in places where numbers were collected together, it difperled the French ec- 
clefiaftics over a larger furface. It ordered fome to the convents of. the interior, and 
even fixed the number that each was allowed to receive. 

To return to Almcnara. From this pretty borough to Caftellon the country ia 
rather lefs fertile, although every where well peopled, and enlivened by induftry. We 
palled through two large towns, Nulis and Villareal; after which we croffed (a thing 
fufficiently common in Spain) by a very handfome bridge, a large river which was 
nearly dry. 

After you leave Caftellon fine roads are no further continued, and nothing can be 
more fudden than the tranfition. Defcending by an extremely rugged road, you ap- 
proach the fea, which is kept in fight for the fpace of a league. You afterwards have 
to encounter a very fteep hill, and are terribly jolted until you arrive at the caftle of 
Oropefa, fituated on an eminence near the margin of the Mediterranean. Thence, as 
far as La Venta de Senienta t the road is tolerably fmooth* After palling Caftillon, the 
foil is perceptibly lefs rich. The whole country you travel over in furmounting the hill 
of Oropefa is unpeopled, and prefents the moft hideous afpeft; beyond it, the country 
is a little cultivated, but ftony roads ftili continue as far as Alcala de Sibert, a land of 
town half way up a hill, in a country not the moft cheerful or productive. 

At length you re-approach the fea, and the laft pprts of the coafts of Valencia. 

The firft that you meet with, after having wound about with difficulty amidft the 
mountains, is Benicarlo , inhabited principally by filhermen. Here begin the fiat roofs, 
and jargon of Catalonia; this is a fpecies, of corrupt Spanilh, which greatly refembles 
the patois of Roulfiilon, without a knowledge of which it would be difficult for a perfon 
to make hitnfelf underftood in Catalonia. 

At a great league from Benicarlo is another more important port, Venaroz , a large 
town of pretty good appearance, containing from eleven to twelve hundred houfes. The 
environs of Benicarlo and Venaroz are planted with vines, the produce of which is con¬ 
verted into brandies, which are exported. Venaroz is not, properly Ibeaking, a fea 
, port. I found there, however, about fifty final! veffels; thefe, inftead of laying at an¬ 
chor, were on the beach out of water. Many of thefe barks go coaftwtfe as far as 

Cadiz and Marfeilies; fome even venture to the Havannah. 

At a league beyond Venaroz the fine road began again in 1793, with a fmall bridge 
newly conftru&ed on the fpot, which forms the limit of Catalonia and the 'kingdom of 
Valencia; and was continued three leagues to San Carlos, a new eftablilhment which 
deferves detail. 

San Carlos is direfUy on the fea fliore. It is the capital of the eftablilhment of the 
Alfeques, a name given to a fort of port formed by the mouth of the Ebro. The Al- 
faques, property fpeaking, are a long tongue of land, narrow and femicircular, being a 
prolongation of the left bank of that river. San Carlos is fituated oppofue to this point 
of land; and this is the point of the coaft which (hips make for. It confifts of two fine 
buildings placed along the road. A large oblong fquare feparates them from another 
row of fymmetrical buildings, one of which may rank among the beft taverns in Spain. 
It is extremely clean, and tolerably well fumilhed; it has alio a good larder: but with 
reafon we may again aik the Spaniards why, like fo many others, is this hotel kept by a 

6 Milaneie ? 
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Milanefe ? The Mediterranean walhes its walls. When I patted it in 1793 they were 
flillat work on the new port. The objed of this eftablilhment begun in 1780 was to 
people a peninfula, up to that time a wafte, and to render the mouth .of the Ebro of 
l'ervice to navigation and trade. In this narrow peninfula there was morg than a thou- 
fand acres to diftribute, but few colonifts up to that period had gone thither to eftablilh 
themfelvesj on account of the land belonging to individuals of Ampofta, and fome 
neighbouring villages for the moft part, who go thither to cultivate it, without chang¬ 
ing their abode. The project of government was to dig a large port on this fpot, and 
fo facilitate the paffage from the Ebro, which is much incumbered below Ampofta. 
For this purpofe a canal was begun at this latter place which was to end at San Carlos, 
and on which canal, as early as 1793, all the materials neceflary for this eftablilhment 
were conveyed in flat bottomed boats. By deepening this canal, it will be made na¬ 
vigable from Ampofta to San Carlos; thereby rendering the Ebro paffable for (hips to 
fea. A deficiency of funds retarded in meafure the works. In 1793 a battery was 
begun in advance before San Carlos. All thefe works were under the management of 
a Parmefan of the name of Nodin f a fkilful artift to whom is owing all the fuccefs of 
the^lan. But here again, why do the Spaniards leave the] province of embellilhing, 
enlivening, and fortifying their coafts to Italians ? 

This eftablilhment however was not very far advanced in the fgring of 1793, and 
probably will never produce all the effect expected by the court *} the largelt veffels, 
however, may anchor within mulket ihot of San Carlos, and at the period I was there, 
the greater part of the regiments from the different parts of the Mediterranean, in¬ 
tended for Catalonia, came thither to difembark. But the air of San Carlos is un- 
healthy; and it is not at the Ample fignal of a government that commerce the moft; 
capricious of all defpots forfakes its old reforts. 

Chap. XIV.— ‘Entrance into Catalonia.—Pajfage of the Col de Balaguet. — CambriU. — 
Tortofa.—Rev.—Tarragona.—Roman monuments.—Montferrat. 

THE Ebro croffed, you traverfe an immenfe unpeopled diftrid, moftly covered with 
heath. The whole of this country is interfeded by ravines, which renders k extremely 
laborious to travel over in a coach. Thus did we journey for five wearifome leagues 
before we defeended into the miferable borough of Prel/os in the bottom of a baton fur-, 
rounded by a double rampart of mountains. We here fecured two afles which were 
brought to the place where we ilept. The frightful defeription given us of our next day’s 
journey* had made us think this precaution neceflary. 

It is my opinion one of the moft linking phenomena in Europe to a traveller, to 
find in a country fo well known as Spain, between two cities fo confiderable as Valen¬ 
cia and Barcelona, almoft clofe to the fea-lhore, near the mouth of a great river, and 
on a road fo much frequented by travellers of all claffes, and of all countries—to find, 
I fay, fuch vaft diftrid fo much deprived of refources, and fo deflitute in appearance 
of all thofe comforts which luxury and civilization bring in their train, and every where 
engender. This is a refledion the moft fuperficial obferver cannot refrain from making, 
particularly between the borders of the Ebro, and the vicinity of Barcelona. I doubt 
whether in the midft of Siberia, or about the gulph of Bothnia, a traveller would be 
more bare of refources or confider himfelf more abandoned by the univerfe. 

• Thi« prediction has been verified; fiace 1703 confiderable furoi of money have bec.i expended on the 
eftablilhment of San Carloa, and yet it ia imperfect. 

From 
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From Perellos the diftance is two fhort leagues to the Vent a del Platen , a ta¬ 
vern {landing entirely by itfelf at the foot of mountains, and embofomed in woods’. 
We had fome merchants for fellow travellers, who gave us fmall comfort by their de- 
feription of our morrow’s journey, the more difficult for us according to them, from 
the number of our party, and our being burthened with two children of a very tender 
age. 

We began this painful journey “by fix o'clock in the morning, myfelf on foot, my 
wife featfed on one of the animals we had hired 'at Perellos, and our two children in 
panniers on the oppofite flanks of the other, flieltered as well as we were able from the 
keen North wind. Thus did we travel for two leagues and a half over the mod horrid 
country; afterwards we climbed by a long fpiral march the famous col de Balaqael , a 
fteep mountain near the fea. As we arrived at the fummit we found ourfelves at the 
foot of a diminutive fort, which had in garrifon a fmall detachment of Walloon 
guards. 

. Four leagues farther, after having paffed through a fmall village on the feadhore, by 
a tower, and the ruins of an old caftle, and after getting through fome very rugged 
paffes, we arrived at Cambrils, a town of thVee or four hundred houfes on a wretched 
beach, where fome few barks refort for loading wines. Its fite is very unhealthy and 
tertian agues are very common. This fcourge had Ihortly before depopulated a convent 
®f Auguftine monks, the folitary walls of which were pointed out to our party. 

An unhappy family of pilgrims with which we had climbed the mountain of Bala- 
guet, refided in this place. ft had been in fearch of health to the miraculous image of 
Virtaroz, and brought back but addition to their mifery. A mother, four or five young 
girls with their feet bare, and with rags, with two infants perifhing with cold, and 
nipped with hunger, were treading back their weary (teps, invoking by the way the 
pity of travellers, fometimes more eafily excited than that of heaven. What fad re¬ 
flexions did the fight of thefe wretched viftims of fate and fuperftition excite in our 
breads! Unfortunate family! It returned on foot, without means of fupport, from a 
wearifome and fruitlefs expedition, and yet appeared refignedlv And I, and I to mur¬ 
mur, at rough paffages that jolted my berline, tight, and well hung, and well provided 
with neceffaries, with whatever was ufeful, and even with luxuries! I reproved myfelf 
for poflefling thefe conveniencies as well as for my murmurings. Almoft did I reproach 
mylclf on account of the model! conveyance for my wife and children. I appeafed 
my remorfe by giving them charity, which at firft was received with an effufion of gra¬ 
titude; at length the chief pilgrim chilled my compaflion by her importunities, her 
want of feeling to the unfortunate beings fhe Carried or dragged in her train, and 
above all by the offer {he made me of telling my fbrtdne. At firft I imagined I had 
found a pious and’devout woman, a tender; mother. My heart was froze at the mere 
afpefl of a .mercenary gypfey. How frequently would pity be barren, or even give 
place to callofity, if the torch of examination were ever to light with its blaze! Is it 
not a blelfing on the part of heaven for the unhappy, that it often poffefibs the unre- 
tflefting promptitude of inftynft. I come back to Cambrils. 

This bad port is frequented only by fome barks .which take in lading for Cadiz, Ge¬ 
noa, and fome other places. If overtaken off this beach by bad weather, they make 
for Salo, which is hut half a league diftant. 

From Cambrils we went by a narrow and very rugged road for the fpace of four 
leagues," and flept at Serrafina after paffing through the pretty borough of Villafeca. 

Travelling from the Ebro, we left Tortofa on its left bank, fituated on the flope of a 
mountain, tour leagues from the fea. It man epifcopal fee, and contains fixteen thou- 

c fand 
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fund inhabitants.- Its neighbourhood is .highly cultivated, and it carries on a buttling 
trade in wheat, owing to its pofition on the Ebro, which is fufficiently deep to carry largo 
barks. Lefs than a league from the town- thofe famous quarries of marble are 
fnuated, known by tlie name oiTortofajafper. Nothing can be more melancholy, more 
deferred than the (pace of fifteen leagues which feparate- Tortofa from Cambrils; and 
few roads are lefs patfable than that from Tortofa to Terragona. 

From Cambrils the plain fpreads, and here you again meet with plantations of olive 
frees, carobs, and vines, in tolerable abundance. 

From a league beyond Serrafina^you perceive the fpires of Terragona, an ancient 
town in a pi&urefque fituation, on a deep and rocky eminence. A colony of the Sci- 
pios, it remained for a length of time the feat of the Roman government in Spain. 
The fea bathes its walls, and forms a little port, the trade of which has greatly dimi- 
nilhed fmee Reus has become more frequented. 

Reus * is a modern town, which induftry in a fhort fpace of time has raifed to a high 
degree of profperity. It is fituated inland, about four leagues'North Weft of Terra¬ 
gona, from which it is feparated by oile of' the moft fertile and belt cultivated plains in 
Spain. The inhabitants of Reus ufe the port of Salo for exporting their fruits, wines* 
and brandies. The profperity which they enjoy is one of the miraculous creations of 
induftry, and well deferves the traveller fhould turn out of his road a few leagues to 
be a witnefs thereto. Under the direction of an Englifh houfe at Reus there is one of 
the fineft diftilleries in Europe, it has alfo a pretty theatre, very handfome barracks, 
and the image of activity and abundance in every quarter. A quantity of hides are 
dreffed here, as well as at the town of Bails or Veils which is not far from it. 

The inhabitants of the ancient Terragona ftruggle as well as they are able with their 
new rivals. Emulous of reftoring to their harbour its former profperity, they have 
undertaken at their own expence to improve it, by throwing out jetties, which will 
render it more commodious and fafe. The court has given them amftance in this un¬ 
dertaking, by making fomc conceffioos ia their favour, and by exempting them from 
divers impofitions. Even war has not deterred them from the profecution of their 
patriotic meafuresf. 

Below the town- of Terragona, and before you enter it, you ford the little river 
Francoli, which empties itfelf clofe by into the fea. Terragona was formerly a place 
of ftrength, and part of its ancient walls remain. When I pafled it in 1793 a fort had 
j-uft been conftrufted there with embrafures. Its obje£t was- chiefly to prevent an ap¬ 
proach to the beach. You may keep on the road to Barcelona, without entering Ter¬ 
ragona ; but curious to fee this celebrated town, I climbed up to it by a fteep path. I 
was ftruck with the beauty of its pofition, but found its interior mournful and deferted.- 
Rocks on every fide render the approach to it difficult, and moft particularly fo for 
carriages. Its cathedral is handfome, but gloomy and fupported by pillars of an 
enormous fize.« 

Terragona contains a number of Roman monuments. Such are. the remains of a 
circus, an amphitheatre, the ruins of the palace of the Emperor Auguftus, a heap of 
Roman inferiptions, and above all the remains of an aquedudt, extending for fix or 
feven leagues, which in 178a it was in contemplation to re-eftablifli. 

* The manufactories of Reus have fuffered in the laft war} but the activity of the Catalans may be re¬ 
lied on for their reftoration. 

+ It has not been crowned with fuccefs. The works begun at the port of Terragona liave been 
abandoned. 

As 
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As you leave .the gate which leads to Barcelona, you dcfcend aim oft perpendicularly 
to regain"the great road/ The environs of Terragona, are, however, chearful and 
well inhabited. You have an almoft uninterrupted fucceffion of pretty houfes, from 
the town to the hamlet of Figarctta about a league diflant. , 

Two great leagues beyond you pafs under a •handfome triumphal arch, formerly 
intended, without doubt, to immortalize fome exploit on a frequented fpot; at prefent 
it (lands by itfelf in the midft of the country. It is in tolerably good.prefervation, except 
its capitals which appear to have been of the Corinthian order, and which it has been 
attempted to renew. The learned in Spain have no doubt of its being erefted in 
Trajan's time. A league to the rigth of the road is another monument, which has re- 
ceived much greater damage, called the tower of the Scipios, from tradition handing 
down that two Romans of that name were buried there. Notwithftandmg the ravage 
of time has worn away all the forms, you may yet diftiaguifh two Haves in an attitude 
of grief. 

A little beyond the triumphal arch, you find the pretty village of Altafolla delight, 
fully fituated, and another called Torre del Embarr on an eminence near the fea. This 
laft has a fort of port or road which receives a few barks. 

The whole of this country, which we travelled over in the beginning of March, with 
the Catalonians the infancy of the year, appeared to us fingularly pleafant from the 
mildnefs of the climate, the variety of cultivation, and the lovelinefs of certain po. 
fitions. All that it wants is roads'a little lefs rough. 

The great village of Vendrell , where the French conful at Barcelona, Aubert , had an 
eftate, is fome leagues from the Torre del Embarr. I obferved with pleafure in its 
neighbourhood a new and pretty chateau, a true country houfe placed on the fide of a 
hill in an agreeable fituation. I learned that it had been recently built and was con. 
ftantly inhabited by Mr. Peru de Soulis, a mod eft agriculturift, who, differing from the 
major part of his countrymen, adopted exclufively a country life. In a country where 
the fine feafon of the year "is of nine or ten months’ duration; where the winter never 
fevere fcarcely changes the robe of the fields, that this inclination fliould be fo unufual 
is extraordinary. 

Beyond Vendrill you crofs a rather arid country, to reach the pretty borough of Vil- 
lafranca , on leaving which you have before you a chain of mountains, which fringe the 
borders of almoft the whole horizon. There the famous monaftery of Montferrat is 
fituated, deep and folitary afylum ,of thofe monks, who have fixed the attention of 
more than one traveller, and among whom I under flood fome prelates from France had 
retired. 

The monaftery of Montferrat is eight leagues North Weft of Barcelona. The only 

remarkable place in this diftance is the borough of Terrafa known for its manufacture 
of fine cloths. The monaftery is fituated on the (lope of a high mountain, and joins 
the church, which is one of the moft remarkable monuments of futnptuous fuperftition. 
It contains. eighty, lamps of filver, chandeliers, relics, croffes, and bufls, all of the 
fame metal, crowns enriched with precious ftones, magnificent veftments, &c., the 
whole deftined to the decoration of a miraculous virgin. 

What an extravagant profufion in a country in which induftry has yet fo much need 
of aififtance! I (hall not preach either the profanation or violent fpoliation of temples. 
Thefe hidden reforms, thefe fits of perfecution, prefuppofe and bring on other excefles. 
Recommended perhaps by reafon they are executed by rage; and the obloquy thereof 
is the fmalleft damage they occafion. But were thefe treasures appropriated to render 
the communication perfew between Valencia and Barcelona, between Barcelona and 

Saragofla, 
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Saragoffa, and to vivify the interior of Catalonia, of which from the eoalts you would 
form a too favourable opinion; thefe treafures, would they do lefs honour to the divi- 
nity whoever it may be to whom they are confecrated; and would the guardians of them 
be lefs happy, or lefs revered ? 

They are thirteen or fourteen in number. Their hermitages are difperfed over the 
top of the mountain, and occupy the fpace of near two leagues, as far as to its greateft 
height. The moil elevated, that of Saint Jeremy, commands a magnificent profpeft 
over immenfe plains. You thence difcpver'the courfe of rivers, towns, fome iflands, 
and an unbounded fea. The inhabitants of thefe folitary retreats are doubtlefs little 
fenfible of thefe beauties daily feen ; but fetting afide that devotion fo much calumniated, 
the illufions of which are capable of embellifhing a defert, they live here a fweet, tran¬ 
quil, and even agreeable life, without any appointed labor, without any inquietude, as 
to their fubfiftence, without remorfe, but not without aufterity. In the mid ft of their 
ftagnant wealth, in the very lap of abundance, they remain content with a happy medio¬ 
crity; the hofpitality which they exercife towards travelers being alraoft their only expence. 
Allow that philofophy proferibe, that policy reform, it mult be cruelty itfeif that could 
fpeak ill of them. I rgturn to the road to Barcelona. 

Beyond Villafranca, the road is traced out, and even begun, but in 1793 it was fo 
much negle&ed, fo uneven owing to pieces of rock, that 1 wilbed even a fcore of times 
it had never been proie&ed but on paper. The bridge was the only part of the road 
that had been carefully attended to. To begin with one of them which is a good 
quarter of a league from the tavern called El Ojlal (Tarda, you find a fmalL^portion of 
fuperb highway, after which you turn fhort on the right to be jolted on as bad a road 
as any there is in Spain. From ihodt to (hock, one almoft falls down a narrow, very 
fteep, and ftony road, which follows the fide of a profound valley. In order to avoid 
this really formidable pafs, a moft bold defign was projected no lefs than to unite the 
two oppofite mountains by a fort of bridge of three ftories. It was obliged to be aban¬ 
doned. But the very attempt was grand. A foot’path-way along the valley, paffes 
under the arcades of this bridge, and enables the paffenger to form an idea pf this gi¬ 
gantic plan. 

Beyond this valley you find yourfelf again on a tolerable road, which leads to one of 
the fineft bridges in Europe. . Itis five hundred and forty paces long, and embraces the 
whole of the wide river Lorregat. It takes its name from a village on its other fide 
called Molinot del Rey or Remolinos. The country you pafs over to arrive there, is 
piQurefque but wild. High mountainsiorm almoft the whole boundary of the horizon, 
and induftry ftruggles with an arid foil on their enormous fides j the plough having fur* 
rowed every part of it which is not inacceflible. 


Chap. XV.— Neighbourhood and interior of Barcelona.—Fortrefs of Montjouy.—Details 
refpetling. Catalonia. — Corvera.—Dioceje of Solfone.—Mine of Cordona.—Lerida.— 
Courfe of the Segre. 

FROM Los Molinos del Rey , the road is good for four leagues before you arrive at 
Barcelona. Nothing can be more chearful, more animated, or more rich than the 
profpeft as you approach this capital, in every refpeft fo worthy of thecuriofity of the 
traveller. Its port, which however is neither fpacious nor very good, greatly contri¬ 
butes to its embeHifhment. Two fmall rivers El Lobregat , and El Befos , which empty 
themfelve$ near the town, throw up fand in fiich manner as to make it ihaliow in fpite 
vol. v. 4 k of 
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of every means of prevention. It is formed by a fort of hedge placed between the 
citadel of Montjouy, the toWn, and Barcelonetta, a finally modern town built by the 
Marquis de la Mina, governor of Catalonia, whofe tomb is in one of the churches. 
It is in this quarter that the mod remarkable objects in. Barcelona are feenj the fine 
promenade in the manner of a terrace, which runs the whole length of the port; the 
Lonja, a new building in which are united a fchool for drawing, one for pilotage, and 
one of trade; the palace of the captain general, which, in fpite of its defeats, has a 
very impOfing appearance; and above all the new cuftdrn houfei a magnificent edifice 
which was fcarcely finifhed in 1793. , 

Every thing at Barcelona wore the appearance of a fpeedy war, and in the minds 
of the common people there exifted great animofity towards the French. 

In no town of Spain reigns there more apparent activity, or more real induftry, not- 
wiihftanding the caufes of idlenefs and depopulation which yet exift at Barcelona as 
well as elfewhere. For here are eighty-two churches, tvventy-feven convents of monks, 
eighteen of nuns, and feveral congregations. According to the cehfus of 1787 Bar. 
celona contained one hundred and eleven thoufand four hundred and ten perfons. In 
no pat t whatever has population fo fenfibly increafed, if it be true, as is averred, that in 
1715 Barcelona numbered no mote than thirty-feven thoufand fouls, and that on the 
difembarkation of Charles III. in 1759, it ftill poffefled no more than fifty-three thou- 
fantf. What however may render credible this rapid increafe, is the prodigious quantity 
of buildings ereCted within thefe few years, not only within the town, but as weil and more 
particularly in its neighbourhood; infomuch, that Barcelona for the number and con. 
venience-or its country houfes is inferior to very few towns in France. Marfeilles, which 
refembles it in fome xefpeCts, which may be likened to it, although in many inftances 
fuperior, yet cannot compare its territory with that of this town; where at once you 
meet with beautiful kmdfcapes, a greatly varied tillage, the buftle of induftry, and every 
fymptom of opulence. To the charms of fuch a neighbourhood be there fuperadded 
the advantage of a fertile foil, and a climate which, without being torrid, caufes all the 
productions of hot countries to profper ; the great concourfe of foreigners met with; 
a numerous garrifon; the means of inftruflion furnifhed by feveral literary focieties; 
an anatomical theatre; fome public libraries; a cabinet of natural hiftory, which 
Toumefbrt highly prized, and enriched with a precious collection of plants from the 
Levant; the cabinet of a private individual, for the variety and choice of the curiofities 
of the three kingdoms which it contains, it 'might excite the envy of more than one 
little fovereign ; fine walks, numerous and felect focieties; the variety of occupations 
in which commerce and induftry are employed ; let thefe be fuperadded, and it mult 
be allowed, that there are few towns in Europe wherein a man can live more pleafantly, 
or with more numerous refources, than at Barcelona. Barcelona, however, is yet not 
what it might become by a great deal, the caufeof which may eafily be divined. 

The lovers of the fine arts will admire here three paintings by Mengs; and thofe of 
antiquities, fix fluted columns of the Corinthian order, the remains of afuperb edifice, 
refpefting the defign of which the learned do not agree, the remains of an amphitheatre, 
thofe of a bagnio, many trunks of ftatues, and, to conclude, a multitude of inferiptions 
which continue to puzzle the learned. 

Barcelona, in a military point of view alfo, is a very important city. It may be remem¬ 
bered, what a long refiftance it oppofed in 1714 to Marfhal Berwick, and of how much 
value Philip confidered its fubjeCtion, without which he could not deem himfelf fecurc 
upon the Spaniih throne; and that in the late war with France, the fecond divifion of 
troops employed i» which obtained fnch brilliant fucceflfes on the fide of Catalonia, our 
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viftorious generals afpired to the capture of this place as a decifive event. Its princi¬ 
pal force con fids in a vaft citadel which defends it towards the Eaft, and Montjouy 
which overlooks and prote&s it towards the Weft. Montjouy is a mountain of foine 
height, on the fummit. of which is a large fortrefs capable of containing a numerous 
garrifon. Fortified with great care on the town fide, it is exceeding fteep towards the 
lea. Of an impofing afped at firft fight, it quickly appears to tile tactician who exa¬ 
mines it, too fpacious, too much overloaded with works, more malfive and expenfive 
than ufeful, and particularly too much elevated to be formidable to a befieging army 
occupying the plain. * 

Barcelona principally owes its fplendor and wealth to its induftry, and the number of 
its manufactories. The molt remarkable are Indianas and ftained linens, of which there 
are one hundred and fifty. Their manufactories of lace, blonds, and thread employ 
twelve thoufand hands and an equal number is occupied in filk articles, luch as ga- 
loons, ribbons, and fluffs of different deferiptions. 

The population of Catalonia amounts to twelve hundred thoufand fouls. However 
much favoured by nature, however much in general alive to induftry, one fliould form 
far too. favourable an idea of them judging from a fight of their capital and the coaft. 
In the interior part of the kingdom are many defett cantons, feveral of which It would 
be difficult to draw from their ftate of barrennels ; however, induftry has Ihewn itfelf 
wherever it could do fo with advantage. Notwithftanding the quantity of wood which 
has been felled fince the reign of Ferdinand VI. for different objefts of utility, it (till 
poflfeffes a fufficient quantity for firing, for the demand of manufactories, and even for 
(hip-building; although it imports confiderably from Ruffia, Holland, England, and 
Italy. Cork-trees ( alcornoques ) particularly abound in their forefts,fo that it annually 
freights as many as five-and-twenty veffels with cork for the north, and fends a number 
of corks to Paris. I have been informed there is a cutter who furnilhes four thoufand 
per diem. Catalonia contains, befide a number of walnut-trees of much ufe in carpen¬ 
ter’s aud joiner’s work, an immenfe quantity of almond, fmall ’nuts, orange and fig- 
trees, the fruit of which is exported in quantities to the north. The only wood of which 
it does not produce fufiicient to correfpond with the demand is oak for ftaves. 

Notwithftanding the profperity which Catalonia at prefent enjoys, it is yet not fo 
populous, and poffibly lefs induftrious than it was in the fifteenth century. At- that 
epoch, cloths manufactured at Barcelona wen; fent to Naples, Sicily, and even as far 
as Alexandria. The modern Catalans, it muft be allowed, are more anxious of doing 
a great deal than of doing it well. 1 The manner in which their articles arc finilhed, 
and their tafte, do not anfwer the quality of the primary ingredients they employ. The 
high roads likewife in Catalonia are in general greatly negle&ed. It is far from reap¬ 
ing all the advantage it might from its foil. What variety of marble does it not con¬ 
ceal ! How many-mines might there not be opened ! There is in particular feveral of 
coal, the working of which, propofed at different periods, hasconitantly met with ob- 
itruitions. Among others, one has been difeovered of great promile at Mentanola, in 
the diocefe of Vique. 

Lcrida is, next to Barcelona, the molt important town in Catalonia. It is twenty- 
five leagues from this capital. In the fpace between them you meet with towns and 
villages at every hour, except on the four laft leagues. The five firft crofs a country 
rich in the gifts of nature and induftry, and the fucceeding four evince more than any 
other diftria whatever, the enterprizing activity of the Catalans. 

Farther on one meets with La Noya, a fmall but very capricious river, which is forded 
a dozen times, which frequently damages the country, but which is conftantly its chief 
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fource of benefit. It fets in motion numerous mills, and particularly many for paper, 
with which the owners fupplya great part of the confumpdon of Spain ana the lndies. 
This is a particular branch of induftry which within thefe few years has. made an 
ailoniihing progrefs. In 1777 Catalonia contained no more than one hundred and 
twelve paper-mills. In 1778 it had more than three hundred. The annual profit de. 
rived from them is reckoned to amount to a million of piaftres. 

On. the road from Barcelona to Lerida you pafs by the towns of Igualada and Cer. 
vera. The intervening country is not fo fine, nor fo well cultivated. Corvera, built 
on an eminence in the midft of a vail horizon, belongs to the-diftcefe of Sonfona, a part 
of which is mountainous* but the greateft part abounds in every description of grain 
and vegetables. * 

< Corvera, a town containing five thousand inhabitant?, has an univerfity much reforted 
to, which was founded by Philip V. at the period of his fupprrifion of thofe of Catalonia; 
for the refentment of the conqueror, irritated by the long refinance he met with, ex. 
tended to every thing. Notwithftanding this, Catalonia, .the theatre of fuppreflions, and 
innovations of every description, has deceived the calculations of revenge; for, deprived 
of its privileges, and fubjeft to particular taxes, it fHU remains a province the lead ag. 
grieved, and the mod indudrious in Spain ; and the faithful Caflilians have more than 
one reafon to envy the rebellious Catalans. Hence the Catalans and Cadilians remain 
to our days two diftind people; rivals, and enemies, they neverthelefs in the lad war 
with France united in their wifhes and their efforts, the prieds and the court having 
fucceeded in perfuading them that both were fighting in a common caufe. Individuals, 
nations, whatever your hahitual paffions, it is the intered of the moment by which 
you are guided; juft as in rhetorical difeuffions, the mob is ever on the fide of the lad 
fpeaker. • _ . ' 1 

The diocefe of Solfona however fuffers by its didance from the capital and the coafls; 
and more vigorous efforts ard there made for the encouragement of induftry 5 the bi- 
ihop in. particular has been very fuccefsfal in his attempts at vivifying the neighbour¬ 
hood of his refidence. Irpn is manufa&uited there with advantage ; this, with works 

in filver and gold, cotton, doth, and lace, employ a great number of its inhabitants, and 
tillage is very nicely attended to, fallows being unknown. Vines in this quarter do 
not flourifh at'the expence of grain, but both fpecies.of cultivation are united without 
injury one to the other. 

Cardona, a fmall town of the fame diocefe, has a fmall mine within its territory, 
which art has rendered very prolific; it is known to all natuftlifts, and is perhaps the 
only of its kind in Europe *. 

Lerida is fituated at the weftem extremity of Catalonia. Grain, hemp, olives, vines, 
fruits, and vegetables of every defeription abound in its neighbourhood. Some canals 
of irrigation befpeak the aftive induftry of its inhabitants, and increafe the fertility of 
this plain, formerly celebrated by Claudian. 

You enter the plain by a fine bridge over the Segre, which bathes its eaftem fide. 
It is placed at the foot of a hill, on which are the ruins of a caftle formerly very 
ftropg. ! 

The banks of the Segre, and the environs of Lerida, cannot be feen without a lively 
intereft by men verfed in military lore, nor by thofe more numerous far, who are fond 
of treading a ground rendered illuftrlous by the march of heroes. I mean Iris to allude 

* For an elegant defeription of the mine of Cardona, fee the jDi&ionnaire d'Hiftoirc NatureUe de Bo* 
mare, tome xiiL page 167.169. of the fourth edition. 

to 
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to the ffeges and battles of which this country was the theatre at the beginning of this 
century, than to that ever-memorable campaign, in which perhaps more than in any 
other Julius Casfar difplayed the talents of a great captain while oppofed to the lieute¬ 
nants of Pompey; a campaign which furniihed Guifchard with matter for one of his 
moil learned and. molt interefting commentaries. In travelling from Balaguer to Me- 
quinenxa one fhould have his book in hand, in order to find in a military memoir all • 
the inftru&ion of hiftory combined with whatever can be molt ftriking in romance. 

The cpurfeof this river, whofe caprices and overflowinga oppofed to Caefar eighteen' 
centuries ago obftacles which required all his genius and conftaricy to furmount, con¬ 
tinue: to be (till as it was then at all times beneficial to the country it waters, but fre¬ 
quently a fcourge. The town of Lerida efpedally is much,expofed to its ravages j to 
preferve it from them, its laft governor General Drouhot, a Fleming by birth, had a 
jetty built, which contributes much to the embellilhment of the town, and which may 
be added to the lift of ufeful works for which Spain is indebted*to foreigners. 

Before you arrive at Lerida, the Segre, which takes its fonrce at the foot of the Py- 
reenes, has previoufly traverfed the plain of Urgel, the moft fruitful in grain of any in 
Catalonia. But eafy communications are peculiarly wanting to th*e weftern part of this 
province. Its roads are fo narrow and fo bad, that its rich and numerous produ&ions 
can be tranfpofted no otherwife than on mules. 


Chap. XVI .—Roadfrom Barcelona to the Pyrenees* 

I RETURN from my excurfion to Lerida, and refume the road leading from Bar¬ 
celona to the Pyrenees. 

Beginning with this capital, induftry and population are in a flourilhing ftate the 
whole length of the coaft. The firft fpecimen of this is met with at Badalona , no more 
than a league from Barcelona. Four leagues beyond this, you pafs through the pretty 
town of Mataro* remarkable for its cleanlineis and buftle. It contains no more than 
nine thoufand inhabitants ; but it manufactures of cotonnades, filks, and more efpedally 
of lace, the excellent ftate of culture of its territory, its commerce, of which wine 
forms the principal part, make it altogether one of the moft important places upon the 
coaft. 

The road from Barcelona to Mataro is very pleafant; but nothing throughout all 
4@fipain feemed to me comparable with the fucceeding day's journey. A new road pa¬ 
rallel to the finuofities of the coaft, afeending and defending at intervals the tops of 
hills, at periods fomewhat fteep, at others cut in the rock, paffes.through moft charm¬ 
ing towns, which, by the manner in which their fimply ornamented houfes are built, 
by their neatnefs, and even the a&ive but unnoify buftle of their inhabitants, brought to 
mind the moft agreeable diftri&s in Holland.' Forget the wintry atmofphere of that 
province; give it the climate of a waym country delightfully temperate, and refrefhed 
by breezes from the fea; fubftitute for the mournful and filent courfe of the narrow, 
muddy canals of Batavia, the vaft extent and agitation of its waters; retain every 
thing at trading it receives from induftry, and yqu will have an idea of the country 
which extends from Barcelona to Malgrat. 

Some of thefe towns, which form a ftriking contraft with the reft of Spain, deferve 
to be mentioned. On leaving Mataro, you arrive next to Arens.de Mar ; where be¬ 
gins the diocete of Girone; and which has its little dock-yard, and pilot's fchool j 
Canet de Mar, a town moft pleafantly fituated, the inhabitants of which trade not only 

with 
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with all Spain, but even with the Weft Indies, arc alfo beneficially employed in the 
fabtication of ft Iks ; Sun Pol , a modern town, which, under the fecundating protec¬ 
tion of induftry, is perceptibly inereafing; Callcla , one of the prettied places on the 
ccaft where there are likewife manufactories of cotton, filk, and lace ; Pbicda > another 
town, where it is common to ftop to dine ; and, laftly, Malgrat, after palling through 
which you leave this delightful road and the fea-coaft, for a wild country'. You next 
again defeend into a tolerably handfomc hollow, in the centre of which is the folk 
r.ny tavern called La Gunota , where, in 1793, I found the worft accommodation on 
the road. 

The fuccccding day I again entered a mountainous country, divided beween woods 
and heath. At length, the town of Girone is difeovered on the back of hills, whereon 
towards the caft fome redoubts are con ft rutted, and which, finking towards the well 
form a very pitturefque amphitheatre. This chain of hills form a femicircle about 
Girone. When yet a'league from the town, you would conceive it to be fituated on 
an eminence, but you go through and leave it without being fenfiblc of an afeent. Its 
cathedral, a fine monument of Gothic aichitetture, is the only building on a high 
fituation. 

Girone is unequally divided in two by the Ter , which you crofs here over a bridge, 
but which is almoft always fordable. This town, famous in the modern wars of Spain, 
exhibited in March 1793 no military preparations, which confirmed me in the idea, 
that 1 have never foregone that the Spanifli miniftry had not, as was then pretended, a 
long preconceived intention of breaking with the French republic. The regular force 
of the garrifon of Girone was very fmall. In fome places you could fcarcely diftinguilh 
the traces of fortifications. The ditches and covered way, peaceably devoted to cul¬ 
ture, befpoke the fecurity of the inhabitants, and efpecially that of the governor Den 
Ladijlam Habor y an attive and plain old man, who, when I prefented him my paffport, 
the forerunner of a rupture, appeared far from fufpettmg it fo nigh. I felt no difpo- 
lition to conceive this a paltry ftratagem of war, from my not finding throughout a 
journey of more than one hundred leagues, any of thole fymptoms of attivity which arc 
ufual previous to a War, more than 1 had feen at Girone. Without difpute, the court of 

Spain* had caufcd troops and ammunition to file off towards the frontiers of France, par¬ 
ticularly to Navarre and Bifcay ; but if it had had any other deiign than that which it 
profeffed even up to the end of December 1792 ; namely, to protett herfelf in c ’feof 
invafion, with which Ihe might reafonably tfteem herfelf to be threatened, from our mut¬ 
tering of forces together, and from various fpeeches as well in the Convention, as iif 
different popular affemblies. If 'it had had any intention of invading the Republic, 
would it not have.colletted a considerable force in Catalonia by the time when as 1 had 
proof on my arrival at Perpignan there were no more than five thoufand men in the 
whole department of the Eaftern Pyrenees? 

Tne diocefe of GIrene, is one oi the belt cultivated, and mod flouriihing diftritts 
in Spain. The part which is near the fea produces great abundance of wine, lemons, 
oranges and all deferiptions of grain; its mountainous parts are covered with vines, 
corn, and olives; in its woody parts many cork trees are found, the bark of which 
forms a confiderahle branch of commerce; and few are the quarters within the diftritt 
but what are remarkable for their produce and the induftry of their inhabitants. The 
Lampourdan , which forms its northern part, which was occupied by our troops for a 
year, and in which I fojouincd two months in order to negotiate the peace, which fhortly 
after was figned at Bafle, the Lampourdan is a vaft plain, extremely fertile in every 
kmd of .grain and fruit. 

A fmall 
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A (mall town belonging to the fame diocefe, fituated near the fource of the Fluvia, 
whofe’name (Olot) is fcarcely known, well deferves to be drawn from its obfeurity for 
the aftonifeing induftry of its inhabitants; every one there has employment of fome 
kind, and there is fcarcely any work for which they are not calculated. It contains a 
hundred flocking looms, with manufactories of cloth, ratteens, ribbons, &c., dye- 
houfes, paper-rpills, manufactories of foap, cords, &c. 

Half a league beyond Girone, is another town of considerable buftle. Two leagues 
further, after having travelled over a pleafing country, and palling a ftreamlet near a 
mill, and a little hamlet, you arrive at Madrina , the dirtied and deareft inn upon the 
whole road. It is, however, charmingly grouped, with refpeft to the hill that over¬ 
looks it. 

From Madrina to Figueras (or Figuieres), our lad fleeping place in Spain, the 
country is tolerably well covered', and with the exception of a few heaths is moftly 
cultivated. Fields of wheat are feen, of lupin and flax, but olive trees and vines are 
in extraordinary abundance. Many fmall rivers are palled where during great part 
of the year you find a gutter of water running in midlt of a large bed of pebbles; in 
this particular, almoft all the rivers which run from the Pyrenees to the Mediterranean 
refcmble each other, as well in this part of Catalonia, as in the Rouflillon. Of this 
defeription is the Fluvia, which we forded two great leagues before we arrived at Figue¬ 
ras. Its banks at that period were as tranquil as in midlt of the mod profound peace. 
Nothing announced that this fmall river, which, after the captuie of Figueras and Rofa, 
the bravery of our troops more than once excited them to pafs, but which was pre¬ 
vented by the wife combinations of our generals; nothing, l fay, announced that its 
fhores would foon become the theatre of the operations of the two armies. I beheld 
them again but with more interred when two years after I was difpatched to Figueras, 
which, after our fuccefles in the Lampourdan, became the head quarters of our army 
of the Eaftern Pyrenees. 

When I was there in 1793, General Ricardos, who had been appointed comman¬ 
dant-general of Catalonia, was momentarily expefted. Figueras, which is an open 
town, and which mud not be confounded with its citadel, had then in garrifon no 
more than 1700 infantry, and 300 cavalry; nor did the whole neighbourhood contain 
more than 5000 infantry. Such was the difpoleable force of Spain in 1793 to effect' 
the pretendedinvafion of Rouflillon! 

At. the citadel, fituated fcarcely a quarter of a league from the toivn on an emi¬ 
nence, workmen were employed on the fortifications. It already contained a confider- 
able quantity of artillery, and all the ammunition and provifions, dedined, eighteen 
months afterwards, to fall into the hands of the French republic. 

At the commencement of this war the Spaniards, by a concurrence of caufes, from 
tlie catalogue of which I certainly do not mean to expunge their valour, made fome pro- 
grefs on our territory. They had penetrated by the Col des Orts, wed of Bellegarde, 
as far as St. Laurent de Cerda, a town in the gorges of the Pyrenees, peopled with 
fmugglers, and perfons but little attached to the French republic, and thence had in¬ 
vaded the two diftritts of Prades and Ceret, obliged the callle of Bellegarde to capitu¬ 
late, threatened to fall on Perpignan, and turning (hort towards the fea, took pofleflion 
of Elm, Collioure, and the port of Vend res. Thefe triumphs were of no long duration, 
for the honour of the French arms was quickly avenged by General Dugommier, who 
drove the Spaniards from the Rouflillon, retook Bellegarde, and penetrated into the 
Lampourdan. General Ricardos, to whofe activity the ephemeral fuccefles of Spain 
are in a meafure to be attributed, died about this period, and was fucceeded by the* 

Count 1 
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Count de la Union, a young and brave general, but of no experience. The French army 
overcame every obttacle he oppofed to their march. Eighty-three redoubts! a Fort of 
fortrefs conftru&ed in-a hurry, but fotne of which were apparently impenetrable, 
on each fide of the road for four leagues, which feparates FigueAs from Janquierp, the 
laft town in Catalonia. Eighty-three redoubts! 1 fay, were carried with a rapidity, an 
intrepidity which cannot be too highly extolled. In a deciiive battle, in whicn the 
Count de la Union p'erifhed, *he Spaniih army was put to the. rout, and the wreck 
thereof taking flielter in the impregnable citadel, carried terror and difeouragement in 
their train. General Perignon, who at that time commanded our victorious army, ad- 
vancing to within half a league of the place, imperiouily fummoned the governor to Ai r . 
render; and two hours after the capitulation was figned, without either breach, aflault 
without the trenches being opened, or any work begun. When I was in its neigh’ 
bourhood in 178 3,1 endeavoured in vain to penetrate through three hundred workmen 
who repaired thither every morning to put tne finiihing hand to the work. They alone 
were allowed to pafs the gate which ,led to its interior, and I was only fuffered to walk 
round hs glacis, and the covered way of its exterior works. Two years afterwards I 
was rather better ferved by circumftances, and under the aufpices of conqueft I exa- 
mined this place at my eafe, of which I had heard the Spaniards vaunt fo much. 

The fortrefs of Figueras was begun in the reign of Ferdinand VI. It was intended 
to be a matter-piece in the art of fortification, and certainly is one of prodigality in that 
line. All military men who' have feen it agree that no place in Europe is fumilfhed in 
greater profufion with the different means of "defence. The befiegers in particular 
were^nabled to convince themfelves of this, for on their entrance they were untouched. 
Notwithftanding their valour wtfald make nothing incredible, they themfelves with dif¬ 
ficulty conceived how it was poffible ih fo fhort a time to reduce a place which had a 
garrifon of nine thoufand men, whofe walls external ahd internal were all of ftone, more 
than a fathom in thicknefs; whofe principal ditches were all deep, and more than a hun¬ 
dred feet wide; the approaches to which on the only fide where trenches could bo 
opened w ere mined, whofe principal * cordon was not difcernible from without; where 
every part was cafemated, ramparts, barracks,' hofpital, ftables, cellars, and magazines. 

Its means of fubfiftence were proportioned to its means of defence. Water is pre- 
ferved there in four large citterns, dug in the four corners of the place d’armes, and 
fupplied by an aquedutt; and theye was (lore of provifions of every defeription in the 
greateft abundance, barrels of flour, bifeuit, cheefe, fait cod, oil, wines, brandy, &c. &c. 

Of cjhe quantity of each let one fmgle article fuffice for a criterion j fuch an abundance 

of bacon covered the immenfe long floors of the corridors of the cafemates of Figueras, 

that from a calculation made in my prefence, valuing the pound at no more than four 

franks, ihe ftock of it mutt have been worth 8oo,obo livres. 

On examining this place as well within as without, the moft ignorant man would afk 
himfelf how it could be fo eafily taken. Some attributed its ready furrender to the 
terror with which the garrifon was feized by an imperious fummons, following fo clofely 
at the heels ofa decifive battle. Others pretended that this garrifon, fo well provided 
with bacon, cheefe, and brandy, were dettitute of flints and matches. While again fotne 
could no otherways explain this extraordinary fuccefs than by imputing it to corruption, 
and affirmed that two large cafks of money were‘feen to be earned to die commander, 
as the price of his treafon. .Neither is it furprifmg if, through refpedfc to the glory of 

* The cordon, for which the tranflatpr, knowing of no Englifh word that Sorrefpondt, h« confeqnentlf 
adopted the French, meant the fummit of the parapet, which It rounded like a cord. 
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their nation, the Spaniards be moll willing to give this interpretation to the matter, the 
moll absurd of any; as if at the period of our greateft financial diftrefs we had money 
to lavifh on Figueras, without poffeffing any for the purpofe of feeuring Luxembourg, 
Maeftricht, Ehrenbreitftein, Mentz, &c. &c., all of them places of far greater impor¬ 
tance than this pretended bulwark of Catalonia, the furrender of which did not occafion 
that province to be invaded; or as if Spanifh commanders alone were corruptible. The 
moft likely reafon to be attributed for its hafty furrender, nay even the beft authenti¬ 
cated is, that thofe who were to prefide over the different operations of the defence of 
the place were taken by furprize, were deftitute of forefight and concord, and that for 
the garrifon under their command, it was not their courageous day. The old bye-word, 
he was once upon a time a brave fellow, comes from Spain. Surely the Spaniards will 
not take atnifs that it be for once applied to themfelves ; for what nation is there of whom 
at one period or other the fame may not have been faid ? 

The French army, after rendering itfelf mailer of Figueras, was fpread about the 
neighbourhood from Junquiere to the banks of La Flu via. 

But in order to maintain peaceable poffeffion of the Lampourdan, and fecure fubfift* 
ence <by means of the fea, it was requifite it fhould have poffeffion of the port, the for- 
trefs of Rofas, and the little fort de la Trinite , called by us le Bouton. 

This conqueft, lefs eafy and lefs fudden than that of Figueras, was {till recent when I 
paid a vilit to this theatre of one of the brilliant exploits of the army of the Eaftern Py¬ 
renees. Rofas is four great leagues eaft of Figueras. In order to reach it you pafs by 
Villa Beltran and Peralada , and travel over a very fine country almoil wholly a plain. 
Lc Bouton is difeerned at a diftance of almoft three leagues. Situated on a Hope of the 
Pyrenees, at the part where they decline in the fea ; it appears at this diftance a caftlc in 
ruins. On approaching, you difeover on very even ground the fort of Rofas, whole 
fortifications confift in a double range of walls, without either a ditch, covered way, or 
glacis. It could have made but a very Ihort refiftance, had it not been for the affifitance 
it received from the Spanifh fquadron at anchor in the vaft bay, on the fhore of which 
the fort, the village, and Bouton are fituated, in a femicircular fine along the bay. You 
pafs under the inner battery of the fort to get to the village, which is only a long row 
of houfes whitened over. Beyond the village one has to climb over rocks in order to 
arrive at Bouton. This little fort has a double objeCt, that of defending the entrance 
of the bay, and protecting the little town of Rofas, which is diftant from it fomewhat 
more than a quarter of a league. On its fummlt is a light-houfe" for drre&ing ihips. 
Notwithftanding its compafs was extremely fmall, it pofieffed means of defence, in its 
three platforms, ranged one above the other, againil which the French had long to con¬ 
tend. In no part poffibly of all the different feenes of this war, fe fertile in wondrous 

events, in no part did the valour of our troops fhine with greater luftre than at this fort 
of Bouton. The artillery defigned to batter it was railed by the main ftrength of man 
up the declivity to the fummit of the fteep rocks which furround it; a pofition to which 
the moft undaunted fportfman would hefitate to purfue the game that fhould take re¬ 
fuse, hither did they raife, from fuch fituations was heard the thunder of the French 
artillery; and fhould the traces of its paffage imprinted on the rock be recognized by 
pofterity, it will require the teftimony of hiftory to fatisfy it as to its caufe. 

The fort of Bouton was not taken before a confiderable breach had been effected; 
nor did it even then capitulate; for the garrifon had time to efcape by rope-ladders to 
the beach, where the boats belonging to the fquadron was waiting for them ; fo that 
upon the entry of the befiegers they found nothing but the dead. Our army could not 
take poffeffion of Rofas until after this capture. 
vol. v. 4 L 
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This port is never greatly frequented. It is however formed by an iramenfe bay, in 
which even ihips of the line may moor; but this bay is too foacious, and its entrance 
far too wide, to afford fhelter either againft winds, or attacks from the fea fide. 

The country about it on the fide towards the Pyrenees is very pi&urefque, and ap. 
peared to me to deferve a ihort excurfion. In the firft place thenafter leaving the fort, 
I climbed up the enormous mountains which feparate the bay of Rofas from that which 
is oppofite to it on the north, and which you arrive at by fea after making a long round, 
and doubling the cape of Creus. After travelling for two leagues over a moil fatiguing 
road, I arrived at La Selva aha , a town buried in a bafon in the middle of rocks. Half a 
league beyond you meet with Selva bdxa, a confiderable town, placed in an amphitheatre 
on the bay of Selves or Selva. At both thefis places our troops were quartered. The 
fecond has a little port, which has fome trade. It is in this neighbourhood a fweetilh 
wine is made, of an agreeable Savour and colour, and which may be placed as a defert 
wine on a level with Sherry and Frontignac. There is nothing but “good luck and bad 
luck ” for the produce of the earth as well as mankind; Before our war with Spain 
this excellent wine of Selva, which has more than once chaced away care from head¬ 
quarters, was but little known out of the Lampourdan; but 1 trull the epicures of our 
army of the Eaftem Pyrenees will make it amends for the oblivion to which it feemed 
to be condemned. 

The whole country, although of wild appearance, in fpite of the prefence of our troops, 
bore the traces of as good tillage as the nature of the foil would allow. 

In order to return from Selves toFigueras, you keep along the fteep fides of the bay. 
You afterwards defcend into the charming bafon wherein the town of Llaitfa is fituated, 
at fome difiance from the little inlet of that'nqme. As you travel through this hollow 
the hills which furround it, covered with' vines, have a charming appearance; and after 
attaining a height on which an old caftle is fituated, you perceive the town of Peraladas, 
and at the extremity of the horizon <he road which afcends by windings to the fort of 
Figueras. 

The view of the fine country of the Lampourdan, the limits of which I had attained 
after having travelled over its wildell but moft pi&urefque divifion, awakened thofe re. 
grets which the philanthropift ever experiences, on reflection that every where the fineft 
countries are moft liable to the ravages of war, Flanders, the Palatinate, and Lombardy. 
Still, on the other hand, a man muft poffefs a love of glory and dominion equal to that 
of Catherine II., who (hould carry tins fcourge into deferts and rocks, and amid the 
frozen lakes of Finland. Let ine, however, do the juftice.ta our army of the Eaftem 
Pyrenees to fay, that the inhabitants of the Lampourdan will not have had much to 
lament from their length of flay there. It did no other than fuch damage as is infepa- 
rable from military operations. In tmdft of our cantonments the fields were in full 
cultivation. In the neighbourhood of Rofas the vines budded afrefh about the large 
holes which bore witnefs to the recent fall of bombs; and on the hills in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Figueras, if thofe be excepted which formed its glacis by the fide of the high 
road, the fpacidus olive-grounds were fcarcely any where damaged. Our foldiers en¬ 
camped beneath the (hade of the trees, made ufe of none but the barren trunks for 
their neceffities. Philofophy reconciles itfelf in meafufre to this terrible and .effentially 
deftruClive art, where difcipline prevents exccfs. • 

But let me be candid. In thofe fits of rage the confequence of refiftance to troops 
accuftomed to conquer, in the intoxication of victory diforders were committed in Cata¬ 
lonia, as well as in Bifcay, at which humanity (hudders; and other exceffes were tole-‘ 
rated which policy lliould have prevented. At Euguy i at Qrbaiceta y towards French 

Navarre, 
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Navarre, at St. Laurent de la Muga, fome Jeagues north-weft of Figueras, Spam pof- 
•feffed founderies of great value for tbeir arfenals. Our armies treated them as if they 
were a Portfmouth or a Plymouth, not leaving one ftone upon another. 

In no part, however, of the peninfula was the religion of the country .or ifs minifters 
given up to perfecution. The pallors indeed, and the greater part of their flock, took 
to flight at our approach. As has been the cafe in all wars where religion has been one 
of its caufes, as well as in all thofe wherein neceffity has no law, the French army 

** Of many a ehurch a Sable made,” • 

Yet all the churches were left Handing after our invaflon; yet were not the objeds 
of the veneration of the faithful either overthrown or mutilated •, and during the time 
our head-quarters were at Figueras, I fawerofies remaining ered in fome of .the princi¬ 
pal ftreets, even in theabfence of their adorers. 

Thefe precautions, however, were not of fuflicieot weight to bring over the Catalans to 
our caufe. Fanaticifm feemed to havea greater influence on them than the love of liberty. 
We reckoned too much upon the effed of this fentiment. Among them it is principally 
made up of an ayerflon to.the yoke of the Caftilians, .and a vague tendency towards an 
independent government. But for the extreme vigilance of the court, we certainly could 
have maintained a good underftanding at Barcelona. It is in great cities that difeontent 
is ever molt readily excited, and the difeontented moft eafily brought to the fame mode 
of thinking. In thefe, greater bodies of people colleded together, and with more in¬ 
flammable minds, materially favour the propagation of extraordinary ideas. In thefe, 
the fame as with a combultible matter, a fpark is fuflicient to occasion a conflagration. 
But the court perceived the danger at a diftanee } and the priefts, much more faithful 
to their own intereft than that or the court, eafily contrived to counteraft the plots of 
our miffionaries. Thefe, at this epoch, difeovered fuflicient caufes of complaint againft 
the government, and found at fecret meetings a number of perfons ready to give ear to 
their revolutionary infinuations. Had our fuccefles carried us to the gates of Barcelona, 
they might have been attended with vexatious confequences to the King of Spain. . Pof- 
fibly it might have been eafy to eflfett the independence of the Catalan republic, and 
realize a fine, dream of former years; in attempting which we fhould have found a num¬ 
ber of well-wilhers. 

At the fame time, a fucceffion of vi&ories had brought us in the weft to the gates of 
Bilboa, and in the fouth to the banks of the Ebro. After palling this river, the rocka 
of Pancorvo were the only obftacles which nature, affifted by a little art, had to oppofe 
to the march of our triumphant armies acrofs the two Caftiles. Already the inhabitants 
of that of thefe two. provinces which was the neareft to us, were infe&ed with panic, 
and emigrating in the utmoft hafte and confufion. But our generals at thefe two op- 
pofite points were not only brave, they poffefied prudence as well as courage. They 
were fenfible, and oar government was of the fame opinion, that we ihould have gained 
nothing by devaluating thefe Spanilh provinces in one quarter; or by weakening and 
fubje&ing a power to the horrors of a civil war, with whom, after a year of holtility, 
we felt the neceffity of a reconciliation in another. However, even more fplendid vic¬ 
tories would not have accelerated this re-union in a fuller degree than the arrogance of 
the Eoglilh. Thus did our real enemies advance our intespfts Hill more than our fuc 
cefsful arms; neither is this one of the fmalleft favours of fortune during the infancy of 
the French republic. 

The 
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The Catalans and Caftilians united in their affeftion for a religion which was repre. 
fented to them as interefted in the French revelation, againft which Europe had com¬ 
bined, united as well in their attachment to a monarch known to them only by his titles 
to their efteem, and to whom individually they never imputed the diforders of which they 
conceived they had a right to complain : the Catalans and Caftilians, I fay, fufpended 
their animofities to make a common caufe againft the common enemy. But Oiortfy 
afterwards, being fatisfied of their inability to cope with us, as they joined their efforts in 
war, fo did they unite in their willies for peace, as well as in their refentment againft 
the real enemy which had caufed them to efpoufe his hatred to us; and we had the 
pleafure of re hefting that we had not made them expiate the tranfitory error of their 
government by any deep or lafting wounds on their profperity. What would have been 
our regret if, on reconciliation taking plaoe, we had left Spain a prey to the horrors of 
civil war, in dread of infurreftion, and under neceffity of ufrag vengeance ; if we had 
thus rendered impoflible any fincere alliance ; or at lead if this power, obliged to divide 
its attention and its means between fubjefts it might have to reftrain, and allies it might 
have to aflift, fhould for a long rime have been able to fpare us nothing but barren wiflies 
and reproaches. 

But it is rime to leave Catalonia, and put an end to my long career. 

Italiam / Italian!! 

From Figueras you perceive the Pyrenees very diftinftly. ' But what do I fay f You 
are at their feet, furrounded by a prolongation of their immenfe chain, for thefe hills 
are a ramification of the Pyrenees; fome of them, although diftantly, towering above 
the eminence on which Figueras is fituated, and making a long circuit round this for- 
trefs, fink into the fea at Cape Palamos. 

The Lampourdan, thus enclofed, is watered particularly on the north weft to fouth 
eaft by a great number of fmall rivers and rivulets. Such are the Lobregat which 
flows from the Pyrenees, and paffes very nigh La Junquiere; La Muga, on the banks 
of which was the foundry which we deftroyed; El Manol , along which were our prin¬ 
cipal cantonments, that is to fay Siftella , where was the extremity of our principal line. 
Avinonety Villa/any and Cajlillon ; L’Alga on the fides of which were fome others; La 
Fluvia, the boundary of our conquefts, a river which is crofted over the bridges Befalu, 
and Bafcaray notwithftanding it be moftly fordable, and which after running very nearly 
to the fea at the village of San Pere Pefcadoty afterwards winds about to empty itfelf 
• two (hort leagues farther towards the fouth, at the exremity of the bay of Rofas; 
and laftly the Ter, which falls into the fea, eight or ten leagues below Girone oppofite 
to the fmall iflands des Medes. 

Thefe rivers and rivulets, which for almoft the whole year are fordable, are fwolien 
in the fpring by the thawing of the fnows, and the rains which accompany the thaw. 
In April 1795 1 was witneis to one of thefe periodical floods. After three days of hard 
rain, all the fmall rivers between the Fluvia and Figueras, and even the Fluvia itfelf, be¬ 
came impafiable, and the communication of the infantry between head-quarters and 
fome of our cantonments was nearly interrupted. Such events are common in a great 
part of Spain, and efpecially in Catalonia; and during the famous- campaign which we 
have previously noticed, one of thefe fudden inundations of the Segu, the Cenna, and 
other confiderable rivers, oppofed obftacles to the operations of Gsefar, which it required 
all his genius to furmount. 

The road from Figueras to Junquiere was pleafant to travel over, even before it had 
been ftrewed with monuments of French bravery. You at firft follow the courfe of the 

chain 
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chain of hills (for the nioft part produ&ive) which lie in the neighbourhood of Frgueras. 
Asifoon as the little village of Pont des Molinas is paffed, you begin to fee the continued 
file of eminences on which the Spaniards conftru&ed thofe redoubts, which would for 
a long time have Hopped ap army of lefsnntrepidity than ours. Some of them are on 
the banks, but on the oppofite fide, of the Lobregat, which flows from the foot of the 
mountains of Bellegarde, and which is twice croffed over handfome bridges. Shortly 
after leaving all thefe redoubts behind, and clearing a hill, the mountains appear before 
you, on one of which is Bellegarde; and at the foot of them the modeft town of Jun- 
quiere, which looks as if liable to be annihilated in an inftant by the fire from that 
threatening fortrefs. 

La Junquiere, fituated at the entrance of a valley, which enlarges by degrees towards 
Catalonia, poffeffes no other refources than tillage and the cork-trees which cover the 
adjoining mountains. This town is perfectly open on that part which leads from Spain 
to France. In 1793 I found here no more .than a detachment of two hundred men. 
In confequence, its inhabitants, notwithftanding they profefled the mod lively attach¬ 
ment to the government of their King, bitterly complained of their ftate of deftitution, 
in fuch a formidable neighbourhood as that of Bellegarde. 

This fortrefs, however, has not near fo impofing an appearance from this fpot as from 
different others upon the road, which, by many windings through the rocks, comes 
from the other fide of the Pyrenees. This lofty ruler of the neighbouring vales is be¬ 
held with pleafure mixed with awe, and loft fight of again at lead ten times as you trace 
the fatiguing maze. 

It is full half a league from La Junquiere to the fpot on which one is directly below 
Bellegarde; and along the whole diftance the afcent is fcarcely perceptible. The firft 
object you nv et with upon the road is a fmall lonely houfe, near which in 1795 two 
fmall columns yet remained, which marked the limits of France and Spain. The one 
bore the arms of His Catholic Majefty, the other that of the French republic and its. 
emblems, frelh engraved. In 1795 I found thefe limits deftroyed by victory. The co¬ 
lumns were broken, and the road ftrewed with the pieces. One would have imagined 
Catalonia irrevocably joined to the French republic. 

A little beyond there is a fmall village called Perthus, whereat one of the roads begins 
which leads to Bellegarde. Here during peace is the office for examining the paffports 
of travellers. Here in 1793, in the month of March, did I meet with groups of our 
brave volunteers, who frequently came down from the fortrefs to learn the news of the 
day, and efpecially to enquire if the fignal for war with Spain would fhortly be given; 
my return to France appeared to calm their impatience. It is from this town that the 
Col de Perthus takes its name, which leads from the Junquiere to Boulou, by windings 
which one is led to think are endlefs. 

As far as Perthus the road is excellent, but from the fpot where our territory begins 
the road in 1793 was exceedingly negle&ed. In 1795 it was in tolerable repair. From 
Junquiere to Boulou it winds among the gloom of the lofty Pyrenees, and occafionaliy 
prefents views which are highly pi&urefque. In this country, which one cannot travel 
through without pleafure mixed with apprehenfion, nature is alternately cheerful, ma. 
jeftic, and terrible. As is the cafe in moft mountainous countries, (he has difplayed a 
great variety of pofitions, and appears to delight in uniting oppofite climates. At times 
you leave the plains of Catalonia or Roufiillori with nothing but ferenity throughout the 
whole horizon ; and fhortly after you penetrate the varied abode of tetnpefts. I myfelf 
experienced this during the month.of March 1795, in one of ray excursions from Per¬ 
pignan to FiguetaL On leaving the Rouifillon, the weather was perfe&ly mild ; but 

when 
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when I attuned the fummit of the Pyrenees, l was overtaken by a violent iforra. x 
trembled for fome time by the light of continual electric flafhes; and upon my arrival 
in the Lampourdan I found the earth covered with fnow, which had fallen while I was 
paging the mountains. How trifling does nan appear with all his fehcraes by the fide 
of thefe grand accidents of nature! How paltry foe moft formidable armies compared 
with thefe ribs of the world! How final! do they appear amid deep and extenfive vales 1 
What is the noife of terreftrial artillery to that of thunder a hundred times:reverberated 
from their different fmuofities! Generations of heroes pais along and arenomdre- but 
the enormous mafs of the Cantgou, perpetually clothed with fro if, remains ffill the fame 
as durable as the world. ’ 

From Pert bus k is fomething more that a great league to Boulou, which is feen in 
the middle of a'hollow furrounded by an amphitheatre of mountains, fome of which 
are covered with fnow even in the fpring. Among them Cantgou rifes pn the left and 
pierces above the clouds. This is one of the moft diftinguiihabie points of the Pyrenees. 
In vain do you leave It behind; distance fcarcely feems -to diminifh its mafe j and on 
reaching Perpignan you might ftiil think yourfdf at itsfoot. 

Before you afeend towards the village of Boulou, which is the firft port town in 
France, you arrive' at the banks of the Tech, a final! river which has its fource in the 
Pyrenees, waffles Pratz de Mollo , and the Fort des Bains , runs clofe to the little town of 
Ceret, and empties itfelf into the fea above Collioure. S6 late as 1793 you were obliged 
to ford it with much inconvenience. It was a difguftmg ftght to behold men with no 
other clothing than a £hirt plunge into the water up to the waift, and pufli the carriages 
of travellers by main ftrength before them to the oppofite fide. War which laid wafte 
its borders, has however caufed a little wooden bridge to be built, which after facilitating 
for two years the pafiage of the armies and their tram, fervesnow for communication of 
a more peaceable defeription. ' ' 

I finifli with Boulou, which is only the diftance of a mufquet lhot from the Tech. I 
fhall now take a farewell profpeCt of the fine country which I have endeavoured to de- 

feribe, in order to prefent my reader with .a recapitulation of my obfervations, my con¬ 
jectures, and wilhes. 


RECAPITULATION. 

I think I have proved that neither Spain nor Spaniards are deferring of the difdain 
with which they are treated by ignorance. On the contrary, what are they in want of 
that is defirable ? Does not Spain poffefs all the elements of prosperity ? What a de¬ 
lightful climate! What numerous productions which fnduftry more enlightened and 
better directed .might eafily bring to perfection $ wines, fruit, wool, filk, oil, horfes, &c. 
What riches of every defeription contained in the bowels of its foil! Of what would 
not its inhabitants be capable if the government did but fecbhd the . exuberance of 
nature! ". 

But a fatal infimCt feems to incline it to oppofe its beneficence. Continually do we 
meet with wrong meafures perpetuated by cuftom and obftinaqy; or where new ones 
are propofed by genius, when refolution begins them, envy and prejudice are ever on 
the watch to ftay them in their career. In no country pomhly have calumny and in¬ 
trigue exerted tnemfelves with greater fuccefs to the injury or merit and talent; Let 
us endeavour to enumerate the diftmguiihed character* which fo our o'ny» have been 
condemned, fome to flagrant difgrace, and others to a ftate of nullify. 


Shall 
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Shalt we mention Maritz and Gautier *, employed one m re-eftablilhing the artil. 
lery, the other in (hip-building, efcaping from their perfecutors only by a miracle. 

Olavidis t (hatched from his flouriihiag colony, to be immured in the dungeons of 
the inquifition. 

A Marquis cPIranda\, whofe vaft knowledge in affairs relative to adrriiniftration, and 
efpecially in what regards finance, have been conftantiy dreaded thefe thirty years back, 
yet are fcarceiy ever confulted. 

A Count de .Campomanes, who at the end. of his long career as a learned man and 
a magiilrate, is.left to the enjoyment of that, of which he could not be deprived, a 
well earned reputation. 

■ A Count d* Aranda §, paying for the energy of his chara&er, and the wifdom of his 
councils, by being twice in difgrace. 

A Cabarrus ||, whofe talents and fervices are remunerated by four years impri- 
fonment. ■ 

A Thomas Munoz , whofe fuccefs in the immortal undertaking at Cadiz, rather 
excited envy than appiaufe. ' 

A Mazareddo, lefe known, lefs efteemed in his own country than by two neighbour¬ 
ing nations who do juftice to his eminent charadlers. 

An Attgujiin BetqiTrourt , one of the mod Ikilfulf machinifts in Europe, according 
to the learned in England, and France, who indeed is neither neglefted nor forgotten j 
but for whom no employment could be found in Spain, where notwithftanding ail ma¬ 
chinery employed in arts and trades is very imperfect, and who is therefore fent to con- 
ftru& roads and canals in Cuba. 

A Malafpina , and a father Gil, imprifoned at the inftant they are about to fmblilh a 
new voyage round the world. 

A Francifco Saavedra , who, after evidencing in the Spanifli colonies an unufual ap¬ 
titude for government languishes almoft unknown in one of thofe honourable places 
referved as a reward for the long fervices of mediocrity, or as a quietus for talent, the 
exercife of which,is not defired •*. 

• Both of them are dead s the one twenty yeara ago, the other io 1800: but the Grit left children in 
the Spanifh fervice who were to maintain their father’* name, 

f He i‘b returned to hi* country, and live* peaceably in a fmall town of Andalufia, with a penfion of 
93 thoufand rial*. Hi# return'to Spain wa* preceded by a religious work entitled el roangcTto in triumfe, 
compofed during the latter part of hia retirement in France, which ha* met fo great a demand both in 
Spain and in the Indie* that it ha* run throagh four edition*. 

% He died in 1801 at a very advanced age. He obtained towards the end of hi* ufeful life the vain 
honour of councillor of flate. . 

$ He died exiled at hi* cilate in Arragon. 

j| After regaining fome degree of credit, a* we before noticed, he retired to private life four year* ago. 
At Grit he took up nil refidence near Torrclaguna, fourteen leagues from Madrid, wherAie amufed him, 
felf with agriculture. Lately he has been travelling about anew; and not long ago was at Paris. 

5| His expedition to Cuba was prevented' by various circumftances. On his return to Madrid, he fixed 
the attention of government by his calculation*. He was employed in eftablifhing telegraphs, an object 
in which he was inftru&ed by Mr. Brcquet during his left (lay at Pari*. He has begun one which com¬ 
municate* between Buen Retiro and Aranjuez, and is to be continued to Cadi/, At prefent he is one of 
the diie&ori general of the poft office, and entrufted particularly with the department of highways and 
bridges. - In this capacity, ne has caiifed oue hundred andforty one bridges to be conftru&ed or repaired 
recently on the two roads from Madrid to Barcelona, the one by Valencia, the other by Sjrragofla to 
facilitate the expedition, which the King and Queen are about to make to Barcelona iu the month of 
September 1803. 

*■* He was in 1798 at the head of foreign affairs: but ihortly after provifionally fucceeded by Mr. 
d’Urquijo, and definitively by the prefent remitter C’evallo*. From die iilnefs which was the caufe of hi« 
being difplaoed, he waa obliged to remain a year at the Efcurialt he was afterwards permitted to retire to 
Puerto Real near Cadiz, where he at prefent refidra, 

A Ramon 
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A Ramon Pignatelli *, a Gafpard Iovellanos\ t citizens full of learning and patriotifm, 
confined to obfcurity, the one in Arragon, the other in the Afturias, and who on the 
narrow theatre where they are placed by drcumftances, render fervice to their co un ty 
and meet their only reward in the efleem of their fellow citizens. * 

And fo many other learned men, arrifts, men of talents ih every known department, 
who are appreciated, yet fuffered to languifh inactive, and almoft in want J; while at 
the fame time penOons and places are found for loobies and intriguing charters. 
Funds are wanting for ufefitl undertakings, while fuffident yet are found to fupply out 
a pomp which adds no real fplendor to the throne, but which is capable of furnifhing 
dangerous matter for difcontent to work upon. 

And yet, fpite of the incombrances which clog this nation, fpite of that injuftice 
which is fo difcouraging, though prejudice calumniate k Hill, how much has it not 
already effected towards withdrawing itfelf from the debating inertndfe to which it was 
condemned at the clofe of the laft century ? 

If inclined to judge of Spaniards w'ith lefs Severity, compare the reign of Charles II. 
with that of Charles IV; fee what in the one period was the ftate of manufactures, 
commerce, the navy, and learning of every defcription, and what in the other. 

And how much more ftriking would this difference have been, but for her frequent 
and ufelefe wars, which have accumulated hindrances to thatcourfe of profperity which 
it has been tracing for almoft a century part ; and but for the opposition arifing out of 
momentary circumflances to plans, which, in order to iufure fuccefs, ihould be perma¬ 
nent. 

How lamentable to behold a nation, apparently grave and reafonable, the Have of 
the paltry paffions of thofe around the throne, and that too in a greater degree than 
any other, than even our own nation. Did the Chancellor Bacon calumniate the one, 
and flatter the other, where three centuries ago, he faid; “ The Spaniards appear to 
be wifer than they are. The French are more fo than they feem.” 

In fadt, how much have the firft been the vidtim of caprice. If we look to the 
period alone which has fucceeded the extinction of the Auftrian dynafty; what was 
gained by the two wars of Phlip V., unlefs the barren honour of feeing his poilcrity 
occupy two little fovereignties in- Italy ? Ferdinand VI,, of more pacific difpofition, 
fandtioned with his name fome brilliant attempts, but more fond of money than glory, 
he accumulates wealth, and allows feveral branches of adminiftration to fail to decay. 
As Frenchmen we may reprove his partiality towards the Court of London. He de- 
ferves rather more than pardon judged by a Spaniard, fince it retarded the period of 
Spain taking part in the difafters of the war of 1756. Charles III. (hews himfelf more 
generous in appearance j but it is on account of his being a Bourbon, and perfonally 
an enemy to England, that he joins our quarrel. This devotion to our caufe cods 
Spain apart 01 her navy and Florida. Spain is indemnified for the lofs of .this by the 
ceffion on our p^rt of Louifiana. But what did the Spanifh nation gain by this ? What 

• He died at Sarragofla, to the laft intent on the work* of the canal of Arragon, Without ever obtaining 
any other recompence than a cool teftimoaial of efteem. Thi* however wa« (efficient for one of hi* bold 
ana independent fpirit. 

f Enough ha* been fin’d of him in courfe of the work. Turned out of adotiniftratioo 4 lhortly after his 
introduction, he was at firit banifhed to the Afturias. At prefent he i* confined in a convent of Carmelite* 
at Majorca. _ 

J in this inftance, however, we muft do juftice to the Spanifh government, and allow that latterly • 
many example* it has done juftice to merit, even where diftingnifhed by public opinion alone t that it has 
brought into a&ion, feveral eftimable fubje&s who deferve ana have juftified the confidence with which they 
haveheyn entrufted; and if fbme fault*, perhaps frivolous in themfelves, or but badly proved, have at 
intervals.been punifhed with fignal difgrace, yet have no fervices been leftwithout reward. 
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but colonifl* which its government eftrange* by the exercife of z horrid tyranny, and 
afterwards feeks to endear by facrifices ? Seven years afterwards a quarrel on a poinr 
of honor threatens a rupture with England*. Frefli ruinous efforts to obtain fads, 
fa&ion; frefh didra&ion of funds defltined for ufeful undertakings. Our intervention dif* 
perfes this ftorm; but eight years fcarcely elapfe, before Spain fuffers herfelf in oppofition 
to her uttered to be dragged into the American war. Minorca and Florida recovered were 
the fruits of this war, impolitic at any rate, if not unjufl; -but the 'completion of the 
unfinished canals of Caftiteand Arragdn, fo long in hand, would have been of much 
greater benefit to the nation, and would have been more cheaply purchafed. Scarcely 
bad file enjoyed the bleffmgs of peace for feven years entire, before file was.difpofed on 
account of fome difpute refpe&ing furs from the extremity of America, to refume anew 
the cruel diverfion of war, and put a flop to the mod beneficial plans. But projefts 
ftill more infenfate, folicit and obtain a preference. A vertigo which feized upon all 
the cabinets of Europe fixed its attention upon the French revolution. The court of 
Madrid placed itfelf at the head of thofe powers who confpired its overthrow. Of a 
fudden, it changes both its miniftry and its plan. It feems difpcfed to remain a pa (live 
fpeftator of our hurricanes, and to keep in a defenfive attitude alone, when an event, 
more affecting to Spain than any other monarchy, caufes her to join, although contrary 
to her intered, in the general refentment. This error, which would ftand acquitted 
before a tribunal of fovereigns, is however but of momentary duration. The experience 
of eight-and-twenty months, is found fufficient. Ie fees the return of peace after making 
efforts, and meeting with difaders which render alike necefiary repofe and economy. 
You conceive it about to become wholly occupied'with the payment of its debts, the 
amelioration of its finances, the conftru&ion of roads, canals, &c. But no, it is more 
gratifying to her pride, to attempt to chadife the arrogance of her late momentary 
allies. Granted that its refentment were jud. As a Frenchman, I can but applaud 
the part it took, and with it be judified by fucceis f. But this wai^whatever may be its 
fuccefs, will retard its advances to profperity; but if it ihould turn out unfortunate, 
Spain has fo many poffefiions to lofe, fo much lod ground to regain l Peace is to her 
above all others a paramount duty, if it can be preserved with fafety, and without dis¬ 
honour ; notwithdanding which, it has in lefs than a century been expofed eight times 
to the hazard of war, and for what, unlefs to gratify the quarrelfome difpofition of its 
cabinet, and the paltry paffions of thofe by whom it is governed. 

It is not by fuch conduct that a power, formerly of the fird rank, can hope to become 
regenerate or refume its ancient date. Every century in a monarchical date will pro¬ 
duce at lead two weak fovereigns, fome ambitious queens, fuch as Ifabella Farnefe, 
and fome redlefs miniders, fiich as Alberoni, and Florida Blanca. In every century 
more than one occurrence will take place of equal importance with the affairs of the 
Falkland Wands, and Nootka Sound. An empire, the fate of which depends on 
fimilar rulers, may make a noife in the gazettes of.- the day, it can but excite the regret 
of pofterity. ‘An infimt date may gain ftrength from being expoled to dorms; arrived 

* The queflion refpeftirig which this quarrel originated was, whether or not Spain had fait pretenf 
to dominion over the whole: of the North Weft coaft of America. It difpmed a claim on the part of Eng¬ 
land to forin eftabliftunenta at Nootka Sound , between the 4 if and 50* of' Northern latitude Ii was de¬ 
cided by a compofition, by which the Englilh were Allowed to eftabliftr tharafelves bet weep Cape Mendocino 
in the 40* of latitude and Nootka Sound. . " • •*’ ' * 

t This with has not beed attended with the defired completion. In<th**<rafi»ow terminated, the -Spa¬ 
niards have certainly difplayed much bravery and talent. It has given them new claims to our efteem and 
gratitude, but hat been of no advjwtage. 
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at maturity, and in a Wealthy condition, it may be able to witbdand thein; they are in. 
clemencies dangerous to the convalefcent. 

Of this Spain exhibits a proof. Its inhabitants are endowed with « happy and fruit- 
fill imagination, and poflefs great aptitude far the arts; they have founded eftablift. 
ments of almoft every defcription; dreams of wealth run at their feet beneath a trans¬ 
parent furface. Good fenfe is met with among them, even in the mod obfcure clafifes ^ 
and of late years intelligence, even in the higheft ranks » but with fo much versatility, 
fo many plans conceived, by one palfion, and fruftrated by another; can we wonder at 
its dationary pofition ? Thefe, much toof requent, repetitions of ufelefs war, and peace 
rather of a fliewy than permanent nature, thefe Ihort intervals of wifdom fucceeded 
by long fits of extravagance, thefe render the work of her regeneration as arduous as 
Penelope’s web. 

In order to confummate the plans for her poderity already bejgun, more deadinefs 
is requifite, a firmer refolution, fuppoited by greater aftivity, with left attachment to 
didant enterprises. It is fit that the mtndry fhoujd direct its attention rather to the 
foundation of .fchools at home, than to the Philippine company; rather to the vivifica- 
tion of Caftile, than the ifland of Trinidad •. 

The prefent appears to be the mod favourable epoch Spain has experienced for a 
long time. With a minider of unredded fway, in the flower of his age, who feemsto 
be ferioudy intent on the public weal; a monarch whofe purity of life and robud con* 
dilution forebode a long reign; fine plans iketched out, and genius for the concep. 
tion of others; hands winch require nothing but practice and encouragement to render 
them expert; a 'people haughty it is true, but unleis infufted, tradable and affec¬ 
tionate ; a people the government of which is organized, in fuch manner, its temporal 
and fpiritual agents fo distributed, and its populatiqn fo much difperfed, that twenty 
methods exift of watching over and redraining the difirife&ed, while they poffefs not a 
fingle rallying point *0 make them formidable, and are themfelves of a temper to be 
eanly appeared by a fhew of kindnefs, the mod certain of all means of banilhing dif- 
content. With thefe, what a fund of means for doing good, with all the confidence 
infpired by undifputed authority, with all the deliberation of wifdom! 

As owner*, ruling everything with thought. 

Fear left of being difplaced, and hurrying nought. 

And for triumphing over obftacles, which men and circumftances occafionally oppofe 

to the mod ufeful undertakings! 

To avail itfelf of thefe favorable circumftances, let Spain difmifs that covetous am¬ 
bition which midakes glory for profperity; and which, if I may adopt an adage in the 
modem law of nations, fancies limits fixed to dates by nature; as if any ufurpation 
by fuch a grant might not be made legitimate. 

Let it learn from its own experience, that power is not the consequence of large pof- 
feflians, when, as is its cafe, a yad territory at nome, .diffidently capable of every fpecies 
of improvement, and profperity, is continually invoking additional culture, mduftry 
and population. 

To give an example, what might be expe&ed to be the nefult of the conqueds of 
Portugal to Spain, a projeft to which the prefent government is fuppofed furely without 
any reafon, to Be ftrongly attached^ Can it be blind to the exiftence of thofe prejudices in 
the two nations, which* Oft union muft tend to encreafe I Hopelefs of ever endearing 

* Ceded te the Englilh by the peace of Anient. 
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to itfelf the conquered country, it would be obliged to watch over and reflrain its emo¬ 
tions by extraordinary meafures; which would divide the attention of its government, 
encreafe its expences, and expofe it continually to ftorms. An invafion of this defcrip- 
tion, which no fpurious - pretext can juftify, which would be a fource of and plea for 
infurredion, would render Spain obnoxious in the eyes of all impartial Europe: it would 
ferve as a warning to a great part of it, to combine againft two powers, the renewal 
of whofe alliance ihould be the fignal for the moil ambitious undertakings; it would 
awaken in all its force, the fwom hatred againft the two principal branches of the 
houle of Bourbon would ihortly create them new enemies, and diiturb the repofe of 
years, of which both countries nave need for their mutual regeneration. 

Yet granted the incorportation ihould be peaceably effected, confolidated without in¬ 
ternal tumult or external wars, in fuch cafe the danger would certainly be lefs immi¬ 
nent to Spain, but not lefs formidable. Her European dates remain thus limited by 
pretended natural boundaries by the Pyrenees, the ocean and the Mediterranean. 
Irrevocably the ally of France, which ihe appears to view as her permanent intereft, (he 
has no invafion by land to apprehend, and is fecure in her didance from the maritime 
dates, from any difembarkation on her ihores. In this pofition die may give herfelf 
up to the arts of peace. Thefe are indifputably all that are requidte for the happinefs 
of individuals, and profperity of empires, but this art of war, however fatal, is like- 
wife neceffary. It consolidates power, without which profperity becomes precarious, 
and is loft in the quiet of a peace of long duration. When furrounded bj allies alone, 
when exempt for a long time from all auna of war, a ftate becomes effeminate, and 
an eafy prey to an ufurper, or a conqueror; or ihould it efcape thefe dangers, it finks 
beneath the burthen even of its own profperity. 

Let not thofe, therefore, who with to allure a durable profperity to Spain, -feek it in this 
rounding of territory, which is gratifying to women and children alone. It is undoubtedly 
in want of allies; but it requires alfo jealous and rival neighbours to keep its activity 
on the alert, not to differ it to negled its means of defence, or even of attack, which 
the paffions of men will condantly render neceffary. It requires long intervals of peace 
but until the fine dream of the Abbe de St. Pierre be realized, it is alfo requifite that 
its vigilance ihould'never fleep, and that its courage, one of the diftindive charaderiftics 
of a Spaniard, Ihould not become paralyzed by the abfence of danger. 

Perhaps one ought further to wifh that their government, renouncing old prejudices 
and falfe ideas of grandeur, ihould fearlefsly contemplate the profped of the inevita¬ 
ble future independence of the greater part of its colonies ; that preparing itfelf before¬ 
hand for this reparation, it might p. event its being attended with bloodihed; that in- 

ftead of treating her colonifts as grown-up children, under the yoke of a ftep mother, 
{he ihould freely emancipate her children, who thus might preferve a lading affedion 
for their mother, and become her moft intimate allies; that the ihould become con¬ 
vinced that this pacific revolution, gently brought about by wifdom, would be facilitated 
by the conformity of manners, language and religion; that ihe might profit by the 
example of England, whofe tyranny towards its old colonifts retarded this approxima¬ 
tion, but which for years back has witnefled, as a confequence of the nature of things, 
the natural prediledion of one nation in favour of another, with which it had been 
long conneded, and with which it preferves fo many correfpondent ufages; that this 
government might learn alfo from the example of the fame Englilh, of the Dutch, 
and of the French that it is neither the number nor the extent of colonies, but their 
mode of organization and the excellence of their laws which tend to enrich the metro* 
polis; for the French part of St. Domingo alone, in 1788, was more produdtve to 
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France than the iQand of Cuba, Mexico, and Peru together were to the Spaniards. 

- »I paufe. 1 call to mind the antiquated prejudices retained in the archives 
of the council of the Indies, heir loqms devolving to each minifter of the day, from 
the period of the conqueft of America. I feel How abortive all fqch. hopes mud be- 
but woe to Spain if they be long deferred. ' 

At leaf! I conjure you, Spaniards of the prefent day, renounce thefe fchemes of 
aggrandizement with which you are charged. Has not your government, have ye not 
yourfelves a thoufand other modes of encreafing your profperity, employing your zeal, 
your riches, your talents, and your courage ? 

Tour zeal , which efpecially within thefe twenty years is directed to objei&s worthy of 
you. It was the parent of thofe patriotic focieties, the opening of which was of fuch 
aufpicious promife, but which, with feme few exceptions, have brought forth nothing 
but plans and good wi flies; but which at the fame time afk for encouragement alone to 
become far more productive. For notwithftanding your government be defpotic, you 
truly poffefsthe amor patriot; and noiwithftandihg the efforts that areufed to keep you 
in the dark, this attachment to your country has promoted intelligence. 

Tour rides, which lay idle in your money chefts, or are placed m banks which receive 
it at a moderate intereft, and employ if for their individual advantage; why do you 
not dedicate them, not to pious foundations already fo numerous, and, which feem 
rather intended to encourage indolence than folace diilrefs, but rather to eftablifliments 
which might be ferviceabie to your country, beneficial to yourfelves, and fpread life 
and plenty from one boundary of the empire to the other ? Imitate in this infiance at 
leaft thofe haughty rivals, who never ought to have been your allies. Contemplate the 
amazing works of this defcription which public fpirit• has generated in England, its 
numerous canals projefted and begun, not at immenfe expence by kings, minifters, or 
intend ants, but by individuals who enliven whole diftri&s for their own particular pro¬ 
fit. In fome of your provinces, you already have canals of irrigation which might 
ferve for models. Encreafe the number of them. Your country, however parched 
it appear, poffeffes more refources of this kind than meet the eye of the rapid traveller 
It is deftitute of fhade; fccond the views of government by a multiplication of plan¬ 
tations. Thus will ye fhelter your cattle, your meadows, arid yourfelf from the fury 
of a burning fun. Invite and penfion artifts who may fumifli you with machinery to 
leflert labour and fave time. Without waiting for the interposition of government, 
repair the roads of your different neighbourhoods, cultivate breeds of horfes, and arti¬ 
ficial meads. This^ luxury will ye find more gratifying far than your rich gala drefles, 
your numerous pensioned fatellites, and your various trains of carriages. 

Tour talents are evidenced in every department. In printing you excel. Your 
manufactories of cloth, particularly thiofe of Guadalaxara, and Segovia, come nigh to 
perfection. For twenty years back have your filk works made fucn progrefs as to ex¬ 
cite alarm among your rivals. In your roads, in Bifcay, Navarre, that of La Sierra 
Morena, and thofe of the neighbourhood of your capital, m your bafon at Carthagena, in 
the dam oppofed to the waves before Cadiz, in many of yotir modern bridges, in feveral 
of your veffels of war, you have exhibited mafter-pieces of induftry. Civil architecture 
has produced buildings in the capital, at the different royal refidenees, and in feveral 
great towns, remarkable for the excellence of their plans, and for the fymmetry of 
their proportions. You have feveral engravers who aeferve to be noticed, arid who 
only want to be better known, and more encouraged. Some of your painters revive 
the glory of your fchool, too little known among foreigners, and which, though late, 
your government at length means to hold out to the admiration of Europe With the 
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a (finance of the engraver *. Other arts lefs brilliant but more ufeful are cultivated 
among you with fuccefs. You have brought to perfection the manufafture of iron. 
You make advances in refining cojjper. Your works in gold and filver begin to affume 
fomewhat of elegance. Few Coins are better (truck than yours in Europe. Shortly 
your government will no longer be under the neceffity of leaving to foreigners of genius* 
and foreign mechanics, the care of conceiving and executing fchemes for your own 
advantage. .Too long has genius been with you an article of importation, it has at 
length become an indigenous production. It is now the duty of your government to 
feek it out, and turn it to profit. 

And laftly, your courage has indifputably fufficient means of exercife in time of 
peace; for much of it is wanting to attack thofe abuses which account for and procras¬ 
tinate your (late of langnur. It is wanting to diminiih the multitude of priefts and 
monks who are a fcandal to, and devour you, doirig no lefs an injury to religion than 
to agriculture. It is wanting to effect the partitioning of thofe properties, the vadnefs 
of which explains the imperfeCt cultivation and Unpeopled condition of the two Caf. 
tiles and Andalufia. It is wanting to (top in their dedru&ive career thofe Majorats , 
an inftitution of pride, fo oppofite to the feelings of nature, which unites in a firlt bom 
male and his race every advantage of fortune, and thus paralyzes a multitude of 
cftates., It is wanting to dived the Mejia of its ruinous privileges, and to reftore to 
proprietors the exclusive enjoyment of their fields and padures. And efpecially is it 
wanted to cure the people of its fuperditious practices, and overturn thofe altars on 
which they facrifice with trembling; to deliver it from the tribunal which it dreads as 
much as it reveres, and which is ufelefs even to defpotiiro, when it combined wifdom 
with energy. 

And as to thefe different kinds of courage, in poffeflion of which Spain would (hortly 
become regenerate, it is among the governors alone that they have been wanting 
hitherto; many among the governed poffefs them fully. How many miniders have 
there not been in the lad century, animated with that daring fpirit which actuates man 
to great aCtions. 

Here an Alberoni giving a (hock to the Spani(h nation,. violent it is true, and ill 
timed, which however tends to awaken her for feme years from her lethargy. 

There a Macanas, who dared to oppofe the abides of the Inquifition, and who after* 
wards became its apologift. 

A Campilfa, facing the clamours of the farmers general, thofe cormorants of the 
revenue, and putting the collection of the revenues of the crown into commiifiou. 

An Enfcnadcty conceiving many bold and ufeful plans, feeking and finding able 

coadjutors. 

A Galvez t trampling on antiquated prejudices which reftriCted the commerce of 
Spanifh America to a tingle port. 

An Olavidi, attacking.vigoroufly the mod faered abides \ creating, organizing, and 
fpreading life through a vaft colony, and metamorphofing foreds and deferts into a 
chearful neighbourhood. 

A CarrafcOy braving the hatred of great proprietors for the purpofe of defpoiline 
them of their ufurpations. 

• * For fome year# track, tb« conrt of Madrid ha# proje&ed, however tardily, the production to the 
world of the.celebrated works of which it is miftrefs by the means of the engraver, and notwithdanding 
the war, it appear# that the plan it continued, artius being employed for the purpofe, a# well native# 
of the country, a# thofe of France and Germany. 

A Count 
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A Count <TAranda calling philofophy about the throne, the application of which, 
tempered by wifdom, would encreafe the profperity of the fubjeflt without weakening 
the power of the King. ° 

A Cabarrus , endeavouring in fpite ,of cudom and envy to eftabfifh beneficial inno- 
vations that unfolded refources, of which the Spanifh nation had fcarcely a conception. 

A Roda, a Campomanes, a Florida Blanca , even attempting with the fame fuccefs to 
to relfrift within due bounds the authority of the church, Hftinguifhing properly be. 
tween a refpeft for religion, and a ftupid veneration for its minifters. 

Thefe, and twenty other examples, prove that particularly in this laft century, as 
foon as government has manifeded a difpofition to patronize ufeful enterprizes, it has 
found intrepid agents ready to promote its views. Let it therefore but be bold, its fub- 
jefts will not be found deficient. _ ■ . 

Defpotic governments poffefs this advantage every where; a fingle demondration of 
thpir will firmly made, and refolutely adhered to, may effeft wonders, even among 
nations of fmall intelligence, and without animation. Of what then might not that of 
Spain be capable with a populace fecund in men of brilliant genius and drong charac¬ 
ter ; with a nation which, properly reftored to its natural energy, would only require to 
be directed and reftrained. 

What a charming talk, young minifter, has fate allotted you, you whom I faw at your 
firft appearance! The courfe is before you. The fovereign’s favor levels every obftruc- 
tion before you; it may conduct you to a fame of greater durability, and much more 
worthy your ambition. At your age you may conceive extenfive plans, and truft to 
eonfummate them. If fo difpofed, you may at once refute the calumniators of your 
country, caufe it to refume its rank in Europe, and eftablifh for yourfelf a mod dif- 
tinguifhed one in hiftory. 

Already do you fill fotne of its pages which you ought not to wifli to fee tom. You 
have been at the head of affairs during a war which was much lefs difadrous to 
Spain than what it might have been; and at the eftabtifhment of a peace, in which 
the facrifices on your part have borne nocomparifon to the misfortunes experienced. 
Without denying the part which fkill certainly had in a matter which afionifhed all 
Europe, one yet may believe that the influence of the fortunate ftar, under which you 
were bom, has extended to your minifterial operations. The name you have adopted 
in sonfequence of thefe great events, feems to hold out an abridgement of what you 
conceive your duty. But if for an inftant I could forget I was a Frenchman, I fhould 
charge you with having already forfaken it, by engaging your country in a new quarrel, 
the lead injurious confequence of which will be that of retarding the return of com- 
plete profperity; of that profperity, all the fources of which are. in. your cudody, and 
which if faffs, and a crowd of other, tedimony may be credited, is the mod earned 
with of your heart. For we well know that politics and military affairs engrofs not all 
your time, that you are defirous of promoting arts and iadultry, arid that far from 
fearing genius you take pleafure in raifing thofe whom modedy and want of en¬ 
couragement have placed in obfcurity; that you enable intelligent perfons to travel 
abroad in order to obtain indruftion on tade which is wanting in your various 
edablilhments, for convenience and luxury, and to dudy by nice infpeftion thofe 
models which national pride need not bUi(h to copy. 

We learn more recently that, feconded by eminent perfons whofe confidence you 
enjoy, you have refolution enough to make head againft a tribunal, once formidable 
to fovereigns themfelves, and that in the conteft, the temporal power has proved 
victorious. 

Thefe 
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Thefe wife meafures, thefe vigorous a£ls are of good augury. You appear to be 
'fenfible that it were vain to attempt the regeneration of a country while fubjeft to fana- 
ticifm. Your country has lately thirfted for information, and now it will be fruitlefs to 
oppofe the inclination. The waters, whofe courfe a dam would flop, or overflow, or 
break away the mound, their tranquil courfe might fertilize and irrigate the ad¬ 
jacent country, which their violent irruption would lay wafte. So is it with knowledge, 
if it ftill had to contend with.inftitutions which might reft rain its progrefs, it would 
difturb the tranquillity of the country, and might even (hake the throne. It is by 
foftering it, that power will preferve itfelf from the inconveniences it elfe might expe¬ 
rience. I would willingly compare it to thofe French revolutionifts, whom kings have 
thought it right to perfecute in order to prevent the extenfion of their alarming maxims. 
Thofe French who, before the rupture were watched with vexatious feverity, were then 
by their fecret conspiracies much more to be dreaded than they are now, that peace is 
eftabliihed between the two nations, and -franknefs prefides in the different relations 
between the two governments. So is it with knowledge. If you wifh to render it 
dangerous, repulfe it, treat it as an enemy. If you would render it beneficial to the 
people, uninjurious to majefty, treat it as an ally. 

This truth is not foreign to every court. Yours is worthy of hearing it. Your con¬ 
ciliating difpofition, your good fenfe will make light the talk of enfuring its adoption. 
Perhaps it would be the molt fecure method of fecuring your country againft that revo¬ 
lutionary fpirit with which it is laid to be threatened. Europe, which has its eyes upon 
you, muft have to fay thus of you. 

By the mildnefs of his adminiftration he managed fo as to render defpotifm tolerable. 
He liftened to the advice of that philofophy which does not {land difcredited with him, 
becaufe of the errors of fome of its followers. He wilhes the church to continue the 
fupport of the throne, but not to rival its power. He allows it Ihould remain the pro- 
teftor of orthodoxy, but interdicts its perfecution. 

Firm and faithful to the ties which nature and experience prefcribe to his country, 
he thinks it ought to have perpetual allies, but only tranfitory enemies. War in his 
eftimation is fometimes inevitable, but he does not confidtr it a necelfary element 
in the ftru&ure of his reputation. He confiders that it is undiy the fhade of peace 
alone that thofe arts can profper which he loves, that induftry which he encourages, 
and moil efpecially agriculture, which for fo great a length of time has required thofe 
gentle and wifely calculated reforms, which war muft make impoflible. 

Your flatterers perhaps will tell you that this is your portrait. Your friends, that I 
have call your horofeope, founded indeed upon preemption, but which it is requifite 
you fhould juftify in order to deferve the gratitude of your country, and the eulogy of 
pofterity. 
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TRAVELS 'LN SWITZERLAND, 

AND IN 

THE COUNTRY OF THE GRISONS: 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS 
To WILLIAM MEL MOTH, Esq. 

From WILLIAM COXE , M.A. F.R.S. F.A.S. 

RECTOR OP BEMKRTON *. 


TO THE COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE AND MONTGOMERY. 

ttMABAM, 

THESE Letters, relating to Switzerland, naturally claim your Ladyfhip's protec¬ 
tion ; for they were originally written while I had the honour of accompanying Lord 
Herbert on his travels. I feel myfelf highly flattered, therefore, in having the permit 
fion of infcribing them to your Ladyfhip, and of thus publicly acknowledging that I am, 
with great refpeft, and gratitude for obligations received from the Earl of Pembroke 
and your Ladyihip, 

Madam, 

Your Ladylhip’s moil obedient and obliged humble fervant, 

Vienna, June 26, 1778. Wm. COXE. 


, PREFACE TO THH EDITION OF 1789. 

TEN years have elapfed fince I gave to the Public a volume of Letters, under the 
title of “ Sketches on the Natural , Civil , and Political State of Switzerland The fa¬ 
vourable reception of that work induced me, in 1779, to make a journey through the 
country of the Grifons, a part of Switzerland hitherto little known. Having, in 1785 
and 1787, opportunities of revifiting the fame fpots which I had before defcribed, 1 was 
anxious, to revife and augment my former publication. With this view I compared my 
delcriptions at the very places which I attempted to delineate ; attentively perufed the 
criticifms of fucceeding travellers; and in many of the principal towns I entreated fe¬ 
deral perfons, of political or literary eminence, to. correct any errors, or to fuggeit any 
improvement, with refpeft to thofe particular parts, with which, from fituation, they 
were mod converfant. 

The materials colle&ed from thefe and other fources, increafed by my own obferva- 
fions and refearches, encourage me to hope, that the prefent improved account of lb 
interefting a country as Switzerland, will not be unacceptable to die public, and may be 
considered as a new work. 

Bemertony Feb . 20, *789. 

* London, 1801,3 volg. Svo. 4th edition. 
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LETTERS, &c. 

LETTER I .—Route through the Black Foreft.—Source of the Danube. 

dear sir, Donefchingen, July 2l t 1776. 

I AM now at Donefchingen, in my way towards Switzerland, a country long cele¬ 
brated for the peculiarities of its different governments, and the lingular beauties con¬ 
ferred upon it by nature. If it will not be trefpafling upon your patience, I propofe 
to trouble you with fome account of my tour, for I am perfuaded that I (hall travel 
with much greater profit to myfelf j as the reflexion that my obfervations are to be 
communicated to you, will render me more attentive and accurate in forming them. 

We quitted Stralburgh yefterday, and croffed the Rhine to Kehl, formerly an im¬ 
portant fortrefs belonging to Strafburgh when an imperial city. It was alfo ftrongly 
fortified by the French, who took poffeffion of it in 1648 : being ceded to the empire 
at the peace of Ryfwic, the Emperor configned it to the houfe of Baden, referving to 
himfelf the right of a garrifon. Since that period it has been twice attacked by the 
French, and as during the laft fiege, in 1733, the works were confiderably damaged, 
the imperial garrifon has been withdrawn. At prefent there are only the-ruins of the 
ancient fortifications; and by way of garrifon, a few invalids belonging to the Margrave 
of Baden. From Kehl we proceeded to Offenburgh, a fmall imperial town, and foon 
after entered the beautiful valley of Kinfing: we palled through Gengenbach, another 
fmall imperial town, finely fituated, and continued our journey by the fide of the fmall 
river Kinfing; riling gradually for feveral leagues together, until we found ourfelves in 
the mid It of the Black Foreft:. The country, as we afeended, became more wild and 
romantic, and the river more rapid; on each hand mountains, whofe acclivities were 

finely cultivated, and whofe tops were richly covered with a continual foreft. Several 

fmall ftreams of the cleared water rolled down the Tides of the mountain in numberlefs 
cafcades, and uniting fell into the Kinfing. The views were fo exceedingly diverfified, 
the villages fo delightfully fituated, and the cottages fo exceedingly pidurefque, that we 
almoft feemed to have anticipated the romantic beauties of Switzerland. 

Donefchingen is the principal refidence of the Prince of Furftenberg, in the court¬ 
yard of whofe palace the Danube takes, its rife. I am this moment returned from vi- 
fiting the fp'ot, the defeription of which may be comprifed in a. few words. Some.finaU 
fprings bubbling from the groftnd form a bafon of clear water, of about thirty feet 
fquare ; from this bafon iffues the Danube, which is here only a little brook. And 
though the two fmall rivers of Bribach and Brege, uniting below the town, are far more 
eonfiderable than this fireatn, which flows into them foon after their junction ; yet the 
latter alone has the honour of being called the fource of the Danube. Having gone 
through thfi ceremony ol ftriding acrofs the ftream, in order to fay that wi- had jlepped 
over the Danube, we foon fatisfied our curiofity ; the objed in itfelf being by no means 
extraordinary, but deriving its foie confideration from being the fource of fo noble a 
river. Indeed it was this circumfiance alone that induced us to enter Switzerland by 
the way of Suabia. 

I am, dear Sir, very affedionately yours, 

William Coxe. 


vol. v. 
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LETTER II .—Arrival in Switzerland.—Schaffhaufen.—Fall of the Rhine. 

Schafhaufen , July 

I FEEL great delight in breathing the air of liberty : every perfon here has appa¬ 
rently the rmen of content and fatisfaftion. The cleanlinefs of the houfes, and of the 
people, is peculiarly ftriking; and I can trace in all their manners, behaviour, and drefs, 
fome ftrong outlines which diftinguifh this happy people from the neighbouring Rations. 
Perhaps it may be prejudice and unreafonable partiality; but I am the more pleafed, 
became their firft appearance reminds me of my own countrymen, and I could almoft 
think for a moment that I was in England. 

SchafFhaufen, a tolerably well-built town, fituated upon the northern fhore -of the 
Rhine, is the capital of the canton, and owes its origin to the interruption of the navi¬ 
gation of that nver by the cataraft at Lauffen: huts being at firft conftrufted for the 
convenience of unloading the merchandize from the boats, by degrees increafed to a 
large town. SchafFhaufen was formerly an imperial city, and governed by an ariflo- 
cracy ; but it was mortgaged in 1330, by the Emperor Louis of Bavaria, to the Dukes 
of Auftria, and was releafed from its dependency by the Emperor Sigifmond when Fre¬ 
derick Duke of Auftria was put under the ban of the empire. In 1501 it was admitted 
a member of the Helvetic confederacy; and is the twfelfth canton in rank. Of all the 
cantons it is the lead in fize, being only five leagues in length, and three in breadth: 
its population is fuppofed to amount to thirty thoufand fouls, of which the capital con¬ 
tains about fix thoufand. 

The whole number of citizens or burgeffes (in whom the fupreme power ultithately 
refides) is about fixteen hundred. They are divided into twelve tribes; and from thefe 
are elefted eighty-five members, who form the great and little council. To thefe two 
councils combined, the adminiftration of affairs is committed: the fenate, or little council 
of twenty-five, being entrufted with the executive power} and the great council, com- 
prifing the fenate, finally deciding all appeals, and regulating the more important con¬ 
cerns of government. 

The revenues of the date are very inconfiderable, as will appear from the falary of 
the burgomafter, or chief of the republic} which barely amounts to 150I. per am. The 
reformation was introduced in 1529 : the clergy are paid by the ftate, but their income 
is fcarcely fufficient for their maintenance; the .beft living being only about 100I., and 
the wqrft 40I. per ann. The profeffors of literature alfo,*who are taken from the clergy, 
are paid by government; and a fchool is fupported at the public expence. Sumptuary 

laws are in force here, as well as in moft pans of Switzerland ; and no dancing is al¬ 
lowed, except upon particular occafions. The principal article of exportation is wine, 
of which a large quantity is made, the country abounding in vineyards: and as the 
canton furuifhes but little corn,, it is procured from Suabia in exchange for wine. In 
the town there are a few manufaftures of linen, cotton, and filk. 

It will perhaps give you fome idea of thefecurity of the Swifs republics, when I in¬ 
form you that SchafFhaufen, although a frontier town, has no garrifon, and that the 
fortifications are but weak. The citizens mount guard by turns; and the people of the 
canton being divided into regular companies of militia, which are exercifed yearly, are 
always prepared to aft in defence 01 their country. This canton has fome troops in 
France, Sardinia, and Holland; the only foreign fervices into which the fubjefts of the 
Proteftant cantons enlift. 

' Before 
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Before l take leave of this town, I muft n6t omit mentioning the bridge over the 
Rhine, juftly admired for the Angularity of its archite&ure. The river is extremely 
rapid, and had already deftroyed federal ftohe bridges of the ftrongeft conftru&ion| 
when a carpenter of Appenzel offered to throw a wooden bridge, of a Angle arch, 
acrofs the river, which is near four hundred feet wide. The magiftrates, however, re¬ 
quired that it fhould conAft of two arches, and that he fliould for that purpofe retain 
the middle pier of the old bridge. The architect was obliged to obey; but he has con¬ 
trived to leave it a matter of doubt, whether the bridge derives any fupport from, the 
middle pier $ and whether it would not have been equally fafe if formed folely of one 
arch. 

'It re a wooden ftru&ure, and is what the Germans call a hangewerk, or hanging 
bridge; the Ades and top are covered; the road, which is almoft level, is not carried, 
as ufual, over the top of the arch, but is let into the middle, and there fufpended. The 
pier is not in a right line with the buttreffes, as it forms an obtufe angle pointing down 
the ftream, being eight feet out of the re&ilinear direction. • The diftance of this middle 
pier from the Ihore next to the town is a hundred and feventy-two feet, and from 
the other Ade a hundred and ninety-three; in all, three hundred and Axty-Ave feet} 
making in appearance two arches of a furpriAng width, and forming a beautiful per- 
fpe&ive when vieWed at fome diftance. A man of the flighteft weight feels it almoft 
tremble under him; yet waggons heavily laden, pafs without danger. It has been com¬ 
pared to a tight rope, which trembles when ftruck, but ftill preferves its Arm and equal 
tenAon. I went under this bridge to examine its mechanifm, and was pleafed with the 
Amplicity of the archite&ure : I was not capable of determining whether it refts upon 
the middle pier, but many judges affirm that it does not. 

On confulting the greatnefs of the plan, and the boldnefs of the conftru&ion, it is 
matter of aftoniftiment that the architeft was originally a carpenter, without the leaft 
tin&ure of literature, totally ignorant of mathematics, and not verfed in the theory of 
mechanics. The name of this extraordinary man was Ulric Grubenman, a native of 
Tuffen, a fmall- village in the canton of Appenzel. Poffeffed of great abilities, and a 
furpriAng turn for the practical part of mechanics, he raifed himfelr to great eminence ; 
and may juftly be confidered as one of-the moft ingenious archite&s of the prefen t 
century. The bridge was Aniftied in lefs than .three years, and coft ninety thoufand 
florins. » 

This 


* About8000I. ftetling.—Mr. Andrese, in hiYLetters upon Switzerland, has given two engravings of 
this bridge, to which he has added a very accurate defcription of its mechanical conftruttion, communicated 
by Mr. Jrtzler, of Schaffhaufen. In this defcription he reprcfcnts it as confiding of two arches, and red¬ 
ing upon the middle pier. Several perfons well Dulled in architecture maintained a contrary opinion ; and 
in the former editions I was induced to adopt it, from the following reafons. The archite& htmfelf con- 
ftaptly maintained that the bridge was not lupported by the pier; his nephew, who was employed in its 
condru&ion, confirmed the fame aflertio'n j and as at fird it did not even touch the pier, it mud therefore, 
at that time, have been confidered as forming but one arch. I mud, howeypr, candidly own, that in my 
fubfequent vifits to Schaffhaufen in 1785 and 1786 ,1 had reafon to change my opinion. At thofe periods 
the bridge was fupperted on piles, in order to undergo a thorough repair. Mr. Spengler, a native of the 
town, had lately returned from Ruifia, where he had paflied many years in the capacity of an architect, for¬ 
tunately difeovered that much ill-feafoncd wood havingbeen employed in its conftruAion, many of the timbers 
were abfolutcly decayed j and that one fide had greatly fwerved from its original direction. This ingenious 
artift, after having expatiated on the fimplicity and boldnefs of the defign, informed me that the bridge un¬ 
doubtedly confifts of two arches j and that although Grubenman, of whoft abilities he fpoke with deferved 
encomium, affefted to place the timbers in fuch a manner as to refcmble but pne arch, and always aflerted 
•that it was not fupported by the pier j yet that the whole fabric would undoubtedly have fallen, if that pier 
had been taken away. He obligingly (hewed me his plan for repairing the bridge, and for ftrenethening 

it 
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This, morning we rode about a league, to the Fall of the Rhine at Lauffen. Our 
route lay over the hills which form the banks of the river: the environs are pi&iirefque 
ahd agreeable, the river beautifully winding through the vale. Upon our arrival at 
Lauffen, a fmall village in the canton of Zuric, we dismounted, and advancing to the 
edge of the precipice which overhangs the Rhine, looked down perpendicularly upon 
the cataraCt, and faw the river tumbling over the fides of the rock with amazing vio. 
knee and precipitation. From hence we defeended till we were fomewhat below the 
upper bed of the river, and flood clofe to the fall, fo that I could almoft have touched 
it with my hand. A fcaffolding is ereCled in the very fpray of this tremendous cataraCt 
and upbn the moft fublime point of view : the fea of foam rufliing down ; the contil 
nual cloud of fpray fcattered to a great diftance, and to a confiderable height; in fliort 
the magnificence of the whole feenery far furpaffed my moft fanguine expectations, and 
exceeds all defeription. Within about an hundred feet of-the fcaffolding, two crags 
rife in the middle of the fall: the neareft is perforated by the continual aCtion of the 
river, and the water forces itfelf through in an oblique direction with inexpreffible fury, 
and an hollow found. Having contemplated the awful fublimity of this wonderful 
landfcape, we defeended and crofted the river, which was extremely agitated. 

Hitherto I had only viewed the cataraCt obliquely; but hero it opened by degrees, 
and difplayed another picture, which I enjoyed at my leifure, as I fat down on the oppo- 
fite bank. The moft ftriking objects were, the caftle of Lauffen, ereCted upon the very 
edge of the precipice, and projecting over the river; near it, a church and fome houfes; 
a clump of cottages clofe to the fall; in the back ground, rocks planted with vines, or 
tufted with hanging woods; a beautiful little hamlet upon the fummit, fkirted with 
trees ; the great body of water that feetned to rufh out from the bottom of the rocks; 
the two crags boldly advancing their heads in the midft of the fall, and in the very point 
of its fteepeft defeent, their tops feathered with ftirubs, and dividing the cataraCt into 
three principal branches. The colour of the Rhine is extremely beautiful, being of a 
clear Tea-green, and I remarked the fine effeCt of the tints, when blended with the white 
foam in its defeent. There is a pleating view from an iron founder^ clofe to the river, 
which is dammed up, in order to prevent its carrying away the works and neighbouring 
cottages: by means of this dam a fmall portion of the river is diverted, turns a mill, 
and forms a little filver current, gliding down the bare rock, and detached from the 
main cataraCl. Below the fall the river widens confiderably into a more ample bafon; 
at the fall, the breadth feemed to be about three hundred feet. With refpeCt to its per¬ 
pendicular height, travellers differ: thofe who are given to exaggeration reckon it a hun¬ 
dred feet j but 1 fliould imagine about fifty or fixty feet will be nearer the truth. I 
flood for fome time upon the brink of the cataraCl, beheld with admiration, and liftened 
in filence; then crofted the river, remounted my horfe, and returned to Schaffhaufen. 

Some writers have aflerted that the Rhine precipitates itfelf in one lheet of water, 
and, as I before obferved, frpm a perpendicular height of a hundred feet. In former 
ages this might be the faCt; as it is probable that the fpace between the banks was 
once a level rock, and confiderably higher, and that the river has inft nfxbly undermined 
thofe parts on which it broke with the utmoft violence; for, within the memory of 


it by means of additional timbers, in order to render it able to fupport its own. weight, when the piles Ihould 
be removed. 

Vid Briefe aut Jer Schivcitx. naeh Hannover gefchrielen. Zuric, 1776. 

This bridge was deilroyed by the French In 1799, when they were driven from Schaffhaufen by the 
Aullriajs. ' , 

jveral 
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fevcral Inhabitants of this town, a large rock has given way, that has greatly altered 
the view. Indeed, I am convinced that the perpendicular height of the fall diminifhes 
every year, by the continual fridion of fo large and rapid a body of water, and have no 
doubt but that the two crags which now rife in the midft of the river, will in time be 
undermined and carried away. The Rhine, for fome way before the fall, even near the 
bridge, dafhes upon a rocky bottom, and renders all navigation impoflible. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER III.— IJle of Reichenau. — Con/lance.—Genevan ejiablijhment.—IJle of Meinau. 

—Lake of Cmjlance. 

Con/lance, July 24. 

YESTERDAY morning we quitted Schaffhaufen, and croffed the Rhine at Dieffen- 
hoifen, a fmall town in Thurgau ; a country dependent upon the eight ancient cantons: 
from thence to Stein the road lay by the fide of that river. Stein is an independent 
town under the protedion of Zuric, but governed by its own laws and magiftrates. At 
this place we took a boat to carry us to Conftance. A little above Stein the river 
widens confiderably, and forms the inferior lake of Conftance, or the Zeller See ; which 
is divided into two branches: from Stein to Conftance is about fixteen miles, and from 
the latter to Zell, its greateft breadth, about ten. 

A fine breeze foon carried us to the ifland of Reichenau, which belongs to the Bi- 
fhop of Conftance : it is about three miles long, and one broad j contains about fixteen 
hundred inhabitants, all Catholics, three parities, one village, and a rich abbey of JJene- 
didines, of which the Biihop of Conftance is abbot. The fuperior was exceedingly 
civil, and {hewed us all the relics and curiofities of the convent: among the latter was 
a curious tooth of Charles le Gros. That monarch, who was Emperor and King of 
France, and who potMed dominions as extenfive as thofe of Charlemagne, lived to want 
the common neceffaries of life, and to depend for his fubfiftence upon the charity of an 
Archbilhop of Mentz. He was publicly depofed in 887, at a meeting of the principal 
French, German, and Italian barons, whom he himfelf had fummoned : after having 
languiihed a year in extreme want and mifery, he died at a fmall yillage near Mentz, in 
Germany, and his remains were conveyed to this convent. The next remarkable cu- 
riofity was an emerald, as it is called, of an extraordinary fize, which, according to the 
annals of the’ convent, was a prefent from Charlemagne. Take its dimenfions, and 
then judge whether it can be an emerald : it has four unequal Tides, the longeft is near 
two feet, and the broadeft about nine inches it is one inch thick, and weighs about 
twenty-nine pounds. The fuperior valued it at £4500} but if it is, as I conjedure, 
nothing more than a tranfparent green fpathfuor, its value will be reduced to a few 
{hillings. Upon our return to the inn where we dined, we found a prefent from the 
{uperior, more valuable to us than all the relics and curiofities of his convent; two 
bottles of excellent wine, the growth of the ifland, which is almoft a continued vine¬ 
yard. 

In the evening we arrived at Conftance ; the fituation of which upon the Rhine, be¬ 
tween the two lakes, is moft delightful, I was-much affeded with the folitary appear¬ 
ance of a town once fo flourifliing in commerce, and fo celebrated in the annals of hif- 
tory. A dead ftillnefs reigns throughout; grafs grows in the principal ftreets; in a 
word, it wears the melancholy afped of being almoft totally deferted, and fcarcety con¬ 
tains three thoufand inhabitants. This city has endured a fad reverie of fortune : it 
was formerly in alliance with Zuric and Bade, and fupported by their afliftance, expelled 

5 the 
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the biihop, and embraced the reformation. But the Protfeftanr cantons - being* worfted 
in 1351} and the league of Smalcade, of which Conftance was a member, being de¬ 
feated by Charles V,, the town was obliged to fubmit to the Emperor, and re-admit the 
Catholic religion. From this period it loft its independence, and, being negle$ed by 
the Houfe of Auftria, fell by degrees into its prefent ftate j exhibiting to fome of the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, an inftructive contrail, which mud fenfibly endear to them 
their own invaluable happinefs, in the commerce and liberties which they enjoy. ' 

We psaid a vifit to the chamber where .the council of Conftance was held in 1415, 
and had the honour of fitting in the two chairs, in which fat Pope John XXIII. •, and 
the Emperor Sigifinond; if any honour can be derived from a turbulent eccleflaftic, 
and a perjured fovereign. By a fentence of this council, the celebrated reformer John 
Huls, muting to the protection of the Emperor, who violated his word, was burnt as an 
heretic. The houfe is ftill (hewn where he was feized; upon the walls is his head, carved 
in done, but now almoft defaced; with an infcription under it in German. Jerome 
of Prague,, his difciple, had the weaknefs to recant before the fame council; but this 
weakness was amply compenfated by the greatnefs of foul with which he again itetraCted 
this recantation, and by the calm and intrepid magnanimity which he displayed in his 
.laft moments at the ftake. From the top of the cathedral we had a fuperb view of the 
.town, and of the two lakes; with the rugged Alps of Tyrol and Appenzel, their tops 
covered with perpetual fnow. 

Conftance may again become a commercial town, through the permiffion granted 
by the Emperor to the emigrants from Geneva, of fettling and carrying on t their trade 
and manufactures, with very confiderable privileges. Meffrs. Roman and Meilly, 
watchmakers of Geneva, were the firft perfons, whom the troubles of their native re¬ 
public drove to Conftance. They received from the Emperor the following immuni¬ 
ties for themfelves and countrymen: 

The right of purchafing or building houfes; free exercife of religion, entirely inde¬ 
pendent of the Catholic clergy; the power of erecting a tribunal for the .purpofe of de¬ 
ciding all affairs relative -to their manufactures and commerce; exemption from ferving 
in the militia and quartering foldiers, from all contributions during the fpace. of twenty 
years, from duties on their tools and utenfils$. the ftandard of the gold and filver em¬ 
ployed in their manufactures to be invariably fixed. Thefe favourable terms, figned on 
the 30th of June 1785, attracted fo many fettlers to Conftance, that, in my fecond vifit 
to this place, on the 25th of October 1787, the new colony of Genevans confifted of fo- 
venty families, comprifing three hundred gnd fifty perfons; among thefe Were fifty-four 
watchmakers, who had introduced the different branches of manufacture which b.’long 
totheir trade. Four hundred watches were already finilhed, and above fourteen hun¬ 
dred more were preparing. 

The Emperor has alfo granted to Mr. Macaireihe convent of Dominicans lately fecu- 
larized, towards eftablilhing a manufacture of printed linens and cottons. The refeCtory 
is appropriated for,the chapel of the new colony. 

I did not omit vifiting a fmall dungeon, about eight feet long, fix broad, and feven 
•high, in which John Hufs was confined, wherein I obferved the very ftone to which he 
had been chained. J entered it however with very different fenfations from thofe which 
i experienced in 1776, when this convent was the afylum of monkifh fuperftition. It 
is now the feat of trade and induftry ; and it muft fuggeft a pleafing reflection to a 
•philofophic mind, that a fucceffor of Sigifinond, who violated his word, fhould have 


* He waa depofed in this council. 
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‘ conligned to a reformed eftablifhment that very convent in which the Bohemian divine 
was imprifoned, and from which he was ied to the flake, and that the moft enlarged 
principles of toleration fhould be manifefted in the fame fpot, where perfecution was 
inculcated by precept and example. It is the triumph of reafon and religion over 
bigotry and intolerance. 

I am juft returned from a pleafant expedition to the fmall ifland of Meinau, in a bay 
of the fuperior lake: this ifland, about a mile in circumference, belongs to the knights 
of the Teutonic order. The bailiff fhewed us the houfe of the commander, which is 
prettily fituated, and has a fine profpeft of the lake* but contains nothing remarkable 
except the cellars, which are well flocked with wine; an article from which the chief 
revenue of the commandery arifes. . Oar good friend the bailiff was very free in offering 
it; and we, not to appear infenfible of his civility, were conftrained to tafte feveral diffe¬ 
rent forts, which he fucceflively prefented, always praifingthe Iaft as the oldeit and moft 
exquifite The wine was indeed excellent, the glaffes large, and a formidable row of 
enormous calks ftill remained untafted; fo that, after having duly extolled feveral 
fpecimens, we found it expedient to decline the farther felicitations of our generous 
h< 3 ft: for, had we performed the whole ceremony, we mail have taken up our abode 
in the caftle for the night. 

July 25. . 

We fet fail about two hours ago from Conftance. This fuperior lake, or, as it is 
fometimes called, the Boden See, is about fifteen leagues in length and fix in its greateft 
breadth : it is one of the great boundaries that fepaAate Switzerland from Germany. 
The borders confift of gently rifing hills; on the left hand Suabia, and on the right 
Thurgau, with a variety of fcattered towns, villages, and monafteries: the form of the 
lake inclines to an oval, and the water is of a greenifh hue. I am now writing aboard 
the veffel, and have been for fome time in vain attempting to diftinguifh (what feme 
travellers have affirmed to be difcernible) the waters of the Rhine from thofe of the lake* 
The river in its courfe from the fuperior lake, being exaftly of the fame beautiful green- 
ilh colour as the inferior lake into which it flows, it is evident that the one can never be 
diftinguilhed from the other. Probably upon its firft entrance into the fuperior lake it 
is troubled, and confequently, for fome way, its current may eafily be traced : but it 
purifies by degrees, and becomes an indiftinft part of the great body of water. 

This lalce, like all the other lakes of Switzerland, is confiderably deeper in fummer 
than in winter; a circumftance owing.to the firft melting of the fnow from the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains: it abounds in filh of various forts. Yefterday evening, in our 
expedition to Meinau, there was fcarcely a breeze ftirring, and the lake was as 
fmooth as chryftal: a brilk gale has now raifed a fine curl upon the furface, arid the 
furrounding landfcape forms an affemblage of the moft beautiful obje£ls. In fliort, 

the feveral views which prefent themfelves are fo truly enchanting, as to make me re¬ 
gret every moment that my eyes are called off from the delightful fcenes. You will not 
> wonder therefore, if I am tempted to bid you adieu fomewhat abruptly. 

Yours, &c. 

P. S. The following defcription of the great trout which frequents all the Swifs lakes, 
but more particularly abounds m the lake of Conftance; was communicated by Thomas 
Pennant, Efq. This fpecies of trout is called in this neighbourhood lllankin , and by 
Linnaeus, Saltno Lacujlris. The head is conical, and larger in proportion than that of a 
falmon. The dorfal fin has twelve rays; pedoral, fourteen; ventral and anal, twelve 
each. The under jaw, in full grown fiflb, ends in a blunt hook. The colour, as low 

3 as. 
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as the lateral line, of a deep blue, brightening as it approaches the line, beneath that of 
a filvery white ;• all the upper part is fpotted irregularly with black. This kind grows 
to the weight of forty or forty-five pounds. 

Thefe fifhes quit the deeps of the lake in April, and go up the Rhine to depofit their 
fpawn. The inhabitants of the Ihores form wears acrofs.the river, hi which they take 
them in their paflage. They are alfo.caught in nets. The filhery lalts from May to 
September; the filhenhen avoid taking any on the return, as they are then very lean and 
quite exhaufted. In fpring and fummer their flelh is of a fine red, and very delicate; 
but, after they have fpawned, it turns white, and becomes very indifferent. They feed 
on fifh, worms, and infers, and are particularly deftru&ive to the graylings. Then- 
great enemy is the pike, which will attack an illankin four times as large as itfelf. For 
a further account, the reader may confult the elegant I&hyologie by Mr. Block, vol. iii. 
p. 155, who is the firft naturalift that has given a fatisfaftory account of this gigantic 
lpecies. 


LETTER IV.— St. Gallen.—Canton of Appenzel. 

July 26. 

I WRITE to you from the midft of the Alps, under the fhade of a grove of beeches, 
while a clear ftream of water, flowing at my feet, forms a natural cafcade down the rock. 
I have juft made a hearty meal upon fome bread and cheefe; a moft delicious repaft, 
after walking fix miles over the mountains of Appenzel. 

We this day quitted St. Gallen, and walked to Appenzel. The country is Angularly 
wild and romantic; confifting of a continued feries of hills and dales, vallies and mourn 
tains, the tops of which are crowned with moft luxuriant paftures. I could not 
have conceived it poflible, without having been an eye-vvitnefs, that any diftrift within 
the fame compafs could have exhibited fo numerous a population ; the hills and vales 
being thickly ftrewed with hamlets, fcattered at a fmall diftance from each other. The 
pi&urefque mountains, the forefts, the currents which we eroded, over bridges refem* 
bling thofe I have obferved in fome of the belt landfcapes, added to the beauty of the 
feenes, and diverfified every ftep with the moft pleafmg objects. After having repofed 
for a fhort time in this delightful fpot, I cannot employ inyfelf more to my fatisfa&ion 
than by continuing my journal. 

In my laft letter I took my leave of you upon the lake of Conftance: we landed at 
Rofhach,' a fmall burgh in the dominions of the Abbot of St. Gallen, agreeably fituated 
in the midft of a bay at the edge of the lake, and at the bottom of a rifing hill, richly 
covered with wood and pafturages. From Rofhhach we went to St. Gallen, the 
whole territory whereof does not exceed a mile and a half in circumference ; and in¬ 
cluding the town contains near eight thoufand inhabitants. Every thing was alive; 
all perfons wore the appearance of induftry and activity j exhibiting a ftriking oppofi- 
tion to Conftance, which we had juft quitted *. 


* The fubjecU of the Abbot of St Gallen amounted to not lefs than 90,000. His dominions comprifed, 
firft, the ancient territory of the abbey ( Alte LandfchalFten) ; fecondly, the country of Tockenburgh. 
That county was purchafed in 1468, by Uhic Abbot of St. Gallen, from the laft count, who died without 
iffue male. As the people poflefled vety confuletable privileges, and the Abbot was defirous of extending 
his prerogatives, frequent difputes arofe, which increafcd after the reformation, when part of the inhabitants 
embraced the Proteftant do&rines. Thefe difputes were frequently renewed-; the Abbot was lupported 
by th* Catholic, the people by the Proteftant cantons ; and in 1^09 a civil war broke out in Switzciland, 
which is ufually called the war of the Tockenburg, and was tci mutated in 171a by the pacification of Aram 
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The Abbot and town of St. Gallon are both allies of ihe Swifs cantons, and each en¬ 
joys the privilege of fending deputies to the general diet. The Abbot of St. Gallon is 
titular princeof the German empire, and is chofen by the fevcnty-two Benedi&incs, who 
compofe this chapter. He formerly poffefied the fovereignty of the town, but the in¬ 
habitants (hook off his authority, and became independent: the various difputes which 
fince that period have arifen between the two rival parties, have been cotnpromifed Ly the 
interpofition of the Swifs cantons. The town is entirely Protehant, and its government 
arifto-democratical; the fubje&s of the Abbot (whofe territory is very'ex ten five) ?r C 
moftly Catholics. It is remarkable, that the abbey in which the prince refidcs is fitu- 
ated clofe to the town, and in the midft of its territory ; as the town is alfo entirely ftn - - 
rounded by the poffeflions of the prince. 

The town owes its flourifliing ftate to the uncommon induflrv of the inhabitants, and 
to a very extenfive commerce, arifing chiefly from manufactures ol linen, muflin, and 
embroidery. In a place fo entirely commercial, I was aftoniftted to find the arts and 
fciences cultivated, and literature in high efteem. In the library there are thirteen 
volumes in folio, containing manufeript letters of the firft German and Swifs reformers. 
Luther ends a letter to Melan&hon as follows : 

rtps eram vivur, ntorlens tro mort tua, Papa. 

Thefe letters would probably throw much light on the hiftory of the reformation. 

The library belonging to the abbey is very numerous and well arranged ; and, among 
a number of monkiln manuferipts, contains fevcral of the claffic writers, which engaged 
my chief attention. To this library we owe Petronius Arbiter, Silius Italicus, Valerius 
Flaccus, and Quintilian, copies of which were found in 1413 ; it was formerly very 
rich in curious manuferipts, but feveral being borrowed during the council of Conftance 
by the cardinals and bifliops, were never returned. 

The tranfition from the Abbot»of St. Gallen to the canton of Appenzel will not ap¬ 
pear abrupt, as Appenzel once belonged to the abbot: the inhabitants, however, being 
loaded with exorbitant and oppreflive taxes, revolted in 1400, and maintained their in¬ 
dependence with the defperate courage of a fpirited people, who fight for their liberties. 
In 1452 they entered into a perpetual alliance with feme of the neighbouring Swifs re¬ 
publics, and in 1513 were admitted into the Helvetic confederacy : they hold the lad 
rank among the thirteen cantons. 

Before the reformation the whole canton was under one government; but fince that 
period, part of the inhabitants having embraced the Proteftant religion, and the other 
part continuing Catholics) violent difputes were kindled between them, which, after 
much conteft, were at length compromifed. By an agreement in 1597, the canton was 


In 1718 the conflitution of the Tockinburg was fettled, in which the prerogatives of the Abbot and the pri¬ 
vileges of the people were precifeljrafcertained. Still, however, the oppofitc pretenfions of the Abbot and the 
people produced occafionat difputes, and in the effervefcence of the revolution the inhabitants vied with the 
Baiilians, and the borderers of the lake of Zuric, in their early demands of emancipation. They role in 
January, paid the fum of 14,500 florins, the original purchafe money, to the bailiff, drove him from the 
country, planted trees of liberty in different parts of the diflriift, and even in the midft. of the abbi y. On 
the 3m January the Prince Abbot quitted St. Gallen, and took refuge in the Brifgau 

In the new divifions of Switzerland, the dominions of the Abbot and the town of St. Gallen are comprifed 
in the canton of Sentis, of which St. Gallen is the capital. 

The people foon found the difference between their new and - ancient rulers s for in the month of May 
they were lo diffatisfied with their government, that the French were obliged to fend troops into the country 
to quell an infurreftiou. 

VOL. V. 40 
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divided into two potions, Rhodes Exterior , and Rhodes Interior ; it was ftipulated, that 
the former (hould be appropriated to the Proteftants, and the latter to the Catholics, 
Accordingly the two parties feparated, and formed two republics ; their'government, 
police, and finances, being totally independent of each other. Each diftrift fends a de¬ 
puty to the general diet; the whole canton however has but one vote, and lofes its 
lufirage if the two parties are not unanimous. In both divifions the fovereigu power is 
vefted in the people at large; every male who is pall fixteen having a vote in their ge¬ 
neral affembly, held yearly for the creation of their magiftrates and the purpofes of le- 
giflation, and each voter is obliged to appear armed on that particular occafion. The 
Landamman is the firft magillratc ; in each dift rict there are two, who adminifter the 
office alternately, and arc confirmed yearly. They have each a council, which poffeffes 
jurifdiftion in civil and criminal caufes, has the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the general adminiftration of affairs. The Landamman regent prefides; 
and the other, during the year in which he is out of office, is banneret, or chief of the 
militia. 

The Rhodes Exterior is much larger, and more peopled in proportion than the Interior, 
and the Proteflants are in general more commercial and induftrious than the Catholics. 
The Proteflants are fuppofed to amount to thirty-feven thoilfand ; the Catholics to twelve 
thoufand : an extraordinary number in fo finall a canton, entirely mountainous, and of 
which a great part confifts of barren and inacceffible rocks. But the induftry of the 
inhabitants amply compenfates for any difadvantages of foil: for, the people are frugal 
and laborious ; their property is fecured, and they are exempted from all burdenlome 
and arbitrary taxes. Thefe circumftances, joined to the right of partaking of the legis¬ 
lation, and of electing their magiftrates, infpire them with fuch animated fentiments of 
their own importance and independence, as excite the moft aftive and vigorous induftry, 
and thofe neceffaries to which this induftry is not fufficicnt, are abundantly fupplied by 
their neighbpurs, in exchange for manufactures and other articles of domeftic com¬ 
merce. The chief part of the habitable country confifts of rich paftures, and of courfe 
their principal exports are cattle and hides, together with cheefe and butter. Their 
manufactures are coarfe callicots and muffins in great quantities, which are entirely made 
in the houfes of the inhabitants. The cotton is fpun with the common wheel. The 
web is bleached at home, and afterwards fent to be printed in the neighbourhood of 
Neuchatel. The greateft bleachcry I faw in the Alps was near Appenzel, which ex¬ 
tended over three or four acres of ground. Part of the river Sitler is diverted to turn 
the mill, which is of the fimpleft conftruftion. A large wheel on the outfide works 
a long cylinder within, on which are fixed a number of edgs to raife the hammers 
which beat the webs. In the fame place arc the boilers and other conveniences for the 
bufinefs. 

The only mills for fpinning the cottons by water which I obferved in Switzerland, 
were near Neuchatel and Geneva ; but greatly inferior in fize and ingenuity of ma¬ 
chinery to thofe of England. 

The flourifhing ftate of the cotton manufactory has rendered many perfons in the 
Proteftant diftriCts eafy in their circumftances, and even wealthy ; if wealth is eftimated 
from the general ftate of the natives, and not from the comparative view of diftant and 
greater opulence in large commercial cities. The villages of Trogen and Undevil 
announce, by their fuperior neatnefs, the well-being of their inhabitants. 

This canton contains no inclofed towns, but only two or three open burghs, of which 
Appenzel is the largeft in the Catholic, Trogen, Undevil, and Herifau in the Proteftant 
diftrift, and a few villages} indeed the whole country, except amongft the barren 
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rocks, is almoft a continued village, being thickly covered with excellent cottages. Each 
cottage has its little territory, or a field or two of fine pafture ground, which are fre¬ 
quently fkirted with trees. The mountains are for the moft part beautifully wooded ; 
and the canton is fupplied with water in fuch exuberance, that we could hardly walk 
two hundred paces without feeing a fpring bubble from the ground, or a torrent ruih 
down the fides of a rock. 

In our way to Appenzel we entered feveral houfes, which were all built of wood ; 
neatnefs and convenience being the principal object of the owners : fuch a remarkable 
cleanlinefs prevailed throughout, as afforded a moft ftriking proof of the general atten¬ 
tion which the people pay to that effential article. A continued chain of thefe cultiva¬ 
ted mountains, richly clothed with wood, and thickly fludded with hamlets, which ap¬ 
pear to have been placed by the genius of tafte in the very fpots where they would form 
the moft ftriking effeCl, exhibit a feries of landfcapes inexpreflibly pleafing : it l'eemed 
as if they belonged to independent clans'; independent but focial, uniting for the great 
purpofes of legiflation, and for the general prefervation of their liberties. 

Among the chief part of the inhabitants, the original fimplicity of the paftoral life is 
ftill preferved ; and I faw feveral venerable figures with long beards, that refembled 
the pictures of the ancient patriarchs. The natives of this canton, in common with 
the inhabitants of democracies, poffefs a natural franknefs, and peculiar tone of equality, 
which arife from a confcioufnefs of their own independence. They alfo difplay a fund 
of original humour, and are remarkable for great quicknefs of repartee, and rude fallies 
of wit, which render their converfation extremely agreeable and interesting. 

In our way to Appenzel we paffed through Tuffen, the birth-place of Ulric Gruben- 
man, whom I mentioned in a former letter * : he has been dead fome years, but his 
abilities and his (kill in practical architecture are, if I may ufe the expreflion, hereditary 
in his family. We enquired for one of the fame name, who was either his brother or 
his nephew, whom we found at the alehoufe. He is a heavy, coarfe-looking man, 
dreffed like a common peafant, has a quick and penetrating eye, and great readinefs of 
converfation. We told him that we were Englishmen, who were making the tour of 
Switzerland; and that we could not pafs through Tuffen without defiring to fee a man 
who was fo much celebrated for his (kill in architecture. He (truck his breaft, and re¬ 
plied in German, “ Here you fee but a boor.” Upon our talking with him about the 
bridge of Schaffhaufcn, in the building of which he was employed, he affured us, that 
it does not reft upon the middle pier, but is in reality a fingle arch. Near Appenzel 
we obferved an old man with venerable white hair hanging over his fhoulders, who 
looked like a fubftantial farmer : he enquired with a tone of authority, but with perfeCt 
civility, who we were, and, upon our afking the fame queftion refpeCting himfclf, our 
guide informed us, that he was the Landamman , or chief of the republic. Happy peo¬ 
ple, the nature of whofe country, and the conftitution of whofe government both 
equally oppofe the ftrongeft barrier againft the introduction of luxury ! 

DoCtor Girtanner, of St. Gallon, found in great abundance, on the tup of the Appen¬ 
zel mountains, the Draba Pyrcnaica of Linnaeus, not mentioned by Haller, in his cata¬ 
logue of of the Swifs' plants. 

Appenzel , July 27. Your, &c. 


* See page 643. 
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LETTER V. — Valley of tfe Rhine.—The Lake and Town ofWallenJladt. 

Salets , July 27. 

WE are this moment arrived at the village of Salets, where we propofe palling the 
night: while fupper is preparing, I will continue my journal. We could procure but 
three horfes at Appenzel, and as one of them was appropriated to the baggage, I pre¬ 
ferred walking. After having traverfed a league in the canton, over a continued range 
of mountains, enriched with beautiful meadows, and dotted with cottages, I reached its 
boundary ; here the fcene changed into a wild foreft of firs and pines, without the lead 
appearance of any habitation. The road is fcarcely more than three feet broad, and is 
either paved with large uneven pieces of rock, or formed of thick ftakes laid clofely to¬ 
gether ; but as the ground is in many parts fofter than in others, thefe ftakes in fomc 
places fink deeper, and form a fucceffion of uneven fteps. The mountain by which we 
defeended into the plain is veryfteep ; which circumftance, added to the unevennefs of 
the ftakes, makes the afeent and defeent exceedingly difficult for horfes. Thofc who are 
pleafed with an uniform view, may continue in the plain ; while others, who delight in 
the grand and the fublime, and are ftruck with the wantonnefs of wild, uncultivated na¬ 
ture, will prefer this road to the fmootheft turnpike in Great Britain. 

I walked flowly on, without envying my companions on horfeback; for I could fit 
down upon an inviting fpot, climb to the edge of a precipice, or trace a torrent by its 
found. I defeended at length into the Rheinthal , or Valley of the Rhine; the mountains 
of Tyrol, which yielded neither in height or in cragginefs to thofe of Appenzel, rifmg 
before me. And here I found a remarkable difference: for although the afeending 
and defeending was a work of fome labour ; yet the variety of the feenes had given me 
fpirits, and f was not fenfible of the leaft fatigue. But in the plain, notwithftanding 
the feenery was ftill beautiful and pifturefque, I faw at once the whole way ftretching 
before me, and had no room for frefh expectations; I was not therefore difpleafed when 
I arrived at Oberriede, after a walk of about twelve miles, my coat flung upon my 
Ihoulder like a peripatetic by profeffion. Here we procured a narrow cart; in which, 
the roads being rough and ftany, you will readily believe we were not much at our eafe. 
The evening however being fine, and the moon exceedingly bright, our journey was 
not altogether difagreeabie ; as it led us through a delightful country abounding in 
vines, fruit-trees, flax, and pafturage. 

The Rheinthal is a bailliage belonging to Appenzel and the eight pneient cantons, 
which alternately appoint a bailiff. The people are ot both religions, but the Prote- 
ftants are the moft numerous. 

WaUenfladt, July 28. 

We quitted Salets this morning, in the fame cart in which we arrived, and it would 
have afforded matter of fome fpeculation to obferve how we contrived to arrange our- 
l'clves, our fervants, a large Newfoundland dog, and the baggage, in fo narrow a com- 
pafs: indeed we were fo wedged in that, after we had fixed ourfelves in our feveral 
places, it was ahnoft impoffible to ftir. The day was fultry, the road bad, and the cart 
went barely at the rate of three miles an hour ; but the country ftill continued fo pic- 
turefque and mountainous, and our attention was fo entirely engaged with the perpetual 
variety of objects prefented to our view, as to. make us forget the inconveniences of our 
equipage, and the exceffive heat of the weather. From Trivabach, a fmall village upon 

7 -the 
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the Rhine, we walked to Sargans, the capital of'a bailliage of the fame name, belonging 
to the eight ancient cantons. 

Let me here remark, that in Switzerland there are two forts of bailliages : the one 
confiding of certain diltridls, into which all the arillocratical cantons are divided ; and 
over thefe a particular officer, called a bailiff, is appointed by government, to which he 
is accountable for his adminiflration ; the other fort are territories belonging to two or 
more of them, who by turns appoint a bailiff. This officer, when not retrained by the 
peculiar privilege of certain diltridls, has the care of the police, jurifdiclion in civil and 
criminal caufcs with fome limitations, and enjoys a dated revenue arifing in different 
places from certain duties and taxes. In cafe of exadtion or mal-adminiftration, an ap¬ 
peal always lies from the bailiff to the cantons, to which the bailliage belongs ; and the 
place, the time, and the members who receive the appeal, are regulated with :he utmoft 
exadlnefs. With refpedl to this of Sargans, and the others belonging to the eight an-* 
cient cantons conjointly ; at the conclufion of the general diet held annually at Frauen- 
field inThurgau, the deputies of thefe cantons relblve themfelves into a fyndicate, exa-- 
mine the accounts of the public revenues as delivered by the bailiffs of the refpedtive dif- 
tridls, and receive and judge, all appeals ; in fome cafes finally : but in the more im¬ 
portant caufes an appeal lies from this aflembly to the fuperior tribunal of each canton. 

We arrived late at Wallenffadt, a town incorporated into the bailliage of Sargans, 
but enjoying feveral diftindt privileges : it derives its exigence from the paffage of the 
merchandife tranfported from Germany through the Grifons to Italy. This communi¬ 
cation occafions the frequent refort of Italian merchants j and that language is under- 
flood by many of the inhabitants. Our landlord fpcaks Italian, and has been very accu¬ 
rate in his anfwers to my queftions relating to the number of inhabitants, the govern¬ 
ment of the town, its dependance upon the bailiff, and its privileges. Nor is this a mat¬ 
ter of wonder: for the innkeepers in Switzerland are mollly burghers , and are fre¬ 
quently members of the fovereign council; and, from the very nature of their govern¬ 
ments, the Swils in general are well informed of their particular conftitutions. I have 
alfo held a long converfation with a native of Glarus, who has fyrniflied me with 
much information in relation to that canton, which we purpofe vifiting to-morrow. 

/ 

Wc/cn, July 29. 

The lake of Wallenffadt, about twelve miles in length, and two in breadth, is entirely 
bounded by high mountains, except to the call and well. From this fituation a breeze 
generally blows from thofo two quarters, beginning at break of day, and continuing for - 
fome hours; then changes from well to eaft till fun-let : this breeze is very convenient 
for the tranfportation of the merchandife. Sometimes, however, a violent north wind 
rulhes down from the mountains, and renders the navigation dangerous. We were 
allured by the inhabitants, and by the watermen who rowed us from Wallenffadt to this 
place, that the breeze above mentioned was generally conftant: but we cannot atteft it 
from our own experience, as we fet out this morning about eight, and the wind was 
diredlly contrary the whole way, blowing from weft to eaft. The weather, it is true, 
was heavy, overcaft, and rainy, which might caufe perhaps this occafional variation. 

The feenery of the lake is uncommonly wild and pidlurefque, and affords a perpetual 
variety of beautiful and romantic feenes. On the fide of Glarus, the mountains which 
form its borders are chiefly cultivated ; enriched with wood or fine meadows, and ftud- 
ded with cottages, churches, and final! villages; the Alps of Glarus riling behind, their 
tops covered with fnow. On the other fide, for the moft part, the rocks are grotefque, . 
craggy j inacceflible, and perpendicular: but here and there a few cultivated necks of. 

land-. 
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land are formed at the very edge of the lake, and at the bottom of thefe very rocks, ex- 
hibiting a beautiful contrail to the barrennefs above and around them. Numberlefs 
water falls, occafioned by the melting of the fnows, fall down the Tides of the mountains 
from a very confiderable height, and with an almoft inconceivable variety; fome Teeming to 
glide gently in circular directions; others forming vaft torrents, and rulhing into the lake 
with noifc and violence ; all changing their form and their pofition as weapproached or 
receded from them. The lake is exceedingly clear, deep, and cold, and, as we were 
informed, is never frozen. 

There is nothing remarkable in this place, being a fmall village fituated almolt upon 
the point where the Mat iflues from the lake of Wallenftadt: that little river is joined 
by the Linth, and both united fall, under the name of Limmat, into the lake ofZurie. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER VI .—The Canton ofGlarus. 

G/arus, July 29. 

THE canton of Glarus was formerly fubjeft to the abbefs of the convent of Seckin- 
guen in Suabia: the people, however, enjoyed very confiderable privileges and ademo- 
cratical form of government, under the adminillration of a mayor, appointed by the 
abbefs, but chofen among the inhabitants. Towards the latter end of the thirteenth 
century, the Emperor Rodolph I. obtained the exclufive adminillration of juftice; and 
not long afterwards his fon Albert, having purchafed the mayoralty, which had gradually 
become hereditary, re-united in his perfon the whple civil and judicial authority. Al¬ 
bert, and his immediate defendants the Dukes of Auftria, oppreffed the people, and 
ruled over them with an abfolute fway. In 1350, Schweitz, aflifled by Zuric, Lucerne, 
Uri, and Undcrwalden, expelled the Aultrians from the canton of Glarus, and re-efta- 
blifhed the democracy. Glarus then entered into a perpetual alliance with its deliverers, 
and was received into the Helvetic confederacy with fome rellrictions, which were not 
abolilhed until 1450. At that time it was the fixth canton, but is now the laft in rank 
of the eight ancient cantons, as they are called ; being fo diliinguilhed, becaufe, from 
the accellion of Zug and Bern in 1352, more than a century elapfed before a new 
member was admitted. Thefe ancient cantons have alfo feveral privileges fuperior to the 
five others; the latter having fubmitted to fome particular rellri&ions, upon their re¬ 
ception into the Helvetic league. 

The people ofGlarus enjoyed their liberties unmolefted till 1388, when the Auftrians 
made an irruption into the canton, with a force fufficient, as they arrogantly thought, 
totally to fubdue it, pillaging the country, and maflfacring the inhabitants. It was then 
that three hundred and fifty troops of Glarus, allifted by thirty Switzers, refifled the 
whole ftrength of the Auftrian army : the former were polled advantageoufly upon the 
mountains; and the latter, to the number of fifteen thoufand, at a village called Naefels. 
In this fituation the Auftrians began the attack; but were foon compelled to retreat 
with great precipitation, by a ihower of Hones poured upon them from the heights : in 
this moment of confufion the inhabitants rulhed down upon the enemy with redoubled 
fury, they broke their ranks, and, after an immenfc flaughter, forced the remainder to 
retire from the canton. Such furprifing vi&ories, gained by a handful of men againft 
an enemy fo much fuperior in number, (inftances of which are by no means rare in the 
hiftory of Switzerland,) render the wonderful combats of Marathon and Platrea, when 
the Greeks repulfed the numerous hods of the whole Perfian empire perfeftly credible. 
The lame love of independence, the fame dread of llavery, and the fame attachment to 

their 
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their country, animated the refpedive nations to the fame deeds of heroifm : in both 
inftances victory was followed by the fame glorious confequences; for the Swifs, as 
well as the Greeks, owe the rife and prefervation of their liberties to that magnanimous 
and determined valour, which prefers death to life under the fervile domination of an 
arbitrary defpot. The people flill celebrate the anniverfary of this vidory, which in- 
furCd their independence, and I faw near the village of Niefels feveral flones, with no 
other infeription than 1388; an infeription which no more requires explanation to an 
inhabitant of the canton, than the glorious asra of 1688 to an Englilhman. 

In the fixteenth century the reformation was introduced into this canton, but not ex- 
clufively : both religions are tolerated, and the two feds live together in the greateft 
harmony ; an union the more remarkable, when we confider the fatal quarrels that 
have been kindled in Switzerland on account of religious tenets, and that in Appenzel 
the divifion between the two feds is diftindly marked by their inhabiting different dif- 
trids, and living under feparate governments. In feveral parts of this canton, the Pro- 
teffants and Catholics fucceflively perform fervicc in the fame church ; and all the offices 
of ftate are amicably adminiftered by the two parties. During the prefent and preced¬ 
ing century, the Protcftants have increafed confiderably in number ; and their induftry, 
in every branch of commerce, is greatly fuperior; an evident proof how much the te¬ 
nets of the Roman Catholic church fetters the genius, and deprefs the powers of exertion. 

The government is entirely democratical: every perfon at the age of fixteen has a 
vote in the Landfgemeind , or general aflembly, which is annually held in an open plain. 
This aflembly ratifies new laws, lays contributions, enters into alliances, declares war 
and makes peace. The Landamman is the chief of the republic, and is chofen alter¬ 
nately from the two feds; with this difference, that the Protejlant remains three years 
in office, the Catholic only two. The manner of eledion is as follows : five candidates 
chofen by the people draw lots for the charge. The other great officers of ftate, and 
the bailiffs, are taken all'o by lot from a certain number of candidates propofed by the 
people. The executive power is veiled in the council of regency, compofcd of forty- 

eight Proteftants, and fifteen Catholics: each fed has its particular court of juftice; 
and it is neceflary that in all law-fuits between two perfons of diff erent religions, the por- 
fon having the calling voice among the five or nine judges, who arc to determine the 
caufe, Ihould be of the fame religion as the defendant. 

Cattle, cheefe, and butter, conftitute the principal commerce of the canton. The 
cattle are fed in fummer upon the Alps : it is computed that ten thoufand hcacl of large 
cattle, and four thoufand lheep,are paltured during that feafon upon the mountains be¬ 
longing to the canton. The inhabitants alfo manufadure linen and muffins. 

Among the exports a confiderable article is Hate, with which the canton abounds. 
The principal quarry is in the valley of Sernft, where large Hates are dug up that fi.. rV e 
lor tables. Thefe quarries, as I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, once furnifhed 
Great Britain with Hates for writing, or accomptants’ Hates; but this trade is entirely 
loft. Of late they have been prepared from the great flate quarries in Caernarvonlhire, 
the property of Lord Penryn, and with fuch fuccefs, as bids fair to extend this article of 
commerce over moft part of Europe. 


July 30. 

I am juft returned to Glarus, after having made an excurfion towards the extremity 
of the canton : it is entirely enclofed by the Alps, except towards the north ; and there 
is no other entrance but through this opening, which lie3 between the lake of W.dlen- 
lladt and the mountains feparating this canton from that of Schvvcitz. Paflengers in. 

deed 
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'deed may in fummer t raver fo thefe Alps to the Grifons on one fide, £nd to Uri on the 
other; but thefe paths are in winter abfoiutely impracticable. At the entrance above- 
mentioned the canton reaches, from the banks of the Linth to the fartheft. extremity of 
its Alps, about thirty miles; forming a valley, which becomes narrower as you advance, 
and is fcarcely more than a mufket-fhot in breadth at the burgh of Glarus. It after- 
wards opens by degrees, and about a league from the laft-mentioned burgh, is divided 
by the Freybcrg mountains; at the point of this divifion the two rivers, Linth and 
Sernft, unite." 

We continued through the largeft of thefe vallies, which, though very narrow, is ex- 
■ceedingly populous. You have been at Matlock in Derby (hire, and I remember your 
admiration of its beautiful and romantic fituation : the feenery of this valley is of the 
fame call, but infinitely more piCturefque, more wild, more varied, and more fublime. 
The Linth is much broader and more rapid than the Derwent, and the hillocks of the 
Peak are mere mole-hills to the Alps of Glarus. Thefe Itupcndous chains of rocks are 
abfoiutely perpendicular, approach one another fo near, and are fo high, that the fun may 
be faid to fet, even in fumtner, at four in the afternoon. On each fide are numbers of 
thofe water-falls we fo much admired during our paffage over the lake of Wallen- 
ftadt; one in particular near the village of Ruti, foamed down the fteep fides of a moun¬ 
tain, from the midft of a hanging grove of trees. I was fo captivated with thefe enchant, 
ing feenes, that I could not help {topping every moment to admire them: our guide, not 
conceiving it poflible that thefe delays could be owing to any other caufe than the lazi- 
nefs of my horfe, never failed to ftrike the poor beaft, and continually awakened me out 
of my rapturous contemplations; it was feme time before I could make him compre¬ 
hend that 1 flopped by choice, and wilhed to continue my own pace. After having 
rode about ten miles, we quitted our horfes and walked. Near Leugetbach, a confi- 
derable rivulet is formed by two ftreams burfting from the ground at the foot of a 
mountain, which after a few paces unite and fall into the Linth : befide thefe two prin¬ 
cipal branches, feveral fmaller fprings, and numberlefs little fountains, gufli from the 
rock. The clearnefs of the ftreams; their rapidity and murmuring found ; the trees 
that hang over the point from whence they iffue; the rude rocks above ; the rich mea¬ 
dows and fcattered hamlets j all together form an afiemblage of the molt lively and 
■pleafing objects that ever compofed a beautiful landfcape. 

I am informed by Mr. David Pennant, that falmons force their way annually from 
the fea as high as this river, to depofit their fpawn. Their progrefs is up the Rhine, 
and out of that noble river up the Aar, and through the lake of Zuric into the Linth, 
a courfe of many hundred miles. They are taken in thefe diftant parts in September 
and O&ober, and" about the fize of feventeen or twenty pounds weight. 

We crofied the Linth feveral times, which rufties with all the violence of a torrent, 
and came at length to an amphitheatre of mountains, where the valley ended : on our 
right hand a fall more confiderable than any wc had yet feen, tumbling perpendicularly 
over a bare rock in a large body of water; the Alps on each fide crowned with inac- 
ceffible forefts, and covered with everlafting fnow; before us a pyramidical mountain, 
tare and craggy ; and the glaciers of Glarus clofing the view. Here the valley and 
the habitable part of the canton terminate. We then quitted the plain, and afeending 
through a wild foreft of beech and pines, continued more than an hour mounting a 
very fteep-and rugged path, till we catne to the Panten-Bruck, a bridge over the cata¬ 
ract that forms the Linth, which is here called the Sand-Bach : it roars from the glacier 
down the fteep mountain in one unbroken fall, and, a little way before its arrival 
-under the bridge, works itfelf a fubterraneous pafliigc through .the rock, where, it is 
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loft only to appear again with increafed violence and precipitation. The bridge is * 
fingte arch of (tone, of abouf feventy feet in length, thrown over a precipice ofabove 
three hundred feet in depth. It ferves as a communication with the upper Alps, and is 
the paffage for the cattle which age fed there during the fummer months ; on the other 
fide fome goats came jumping around us, and feemed to welcome us to their dreary 
habitations. Thefe mountains are covered with a great variety of rare plants, which 
made me regret, that I had not purfued my botanical ftudies. As I leaned upon the 
parapet of the bridge, and looked down into the chafmbeneath, my head aimoft turned 
giddy with the .heignt. The rock, down which the Sand-bach drives, is compofed of 
(late. After we had continued fome time admiring the fublime horror of the fcenery, 
we defcended into the valley, and made a hearty meal upon fome excellent bread, honey, 
butter, and milk, which a neighbouring cottage fupplied. As the canton almoft en¬ 
tirely confifts of rich meadows, (he milk and butter are delicious, and the honey of 
thefe mountainous countries is mod exquifite. Nothing delights me fo much as the 
infide of a Swifs»cottage: all thofe I have hitherto vifited, convey a little image of clean- 
ljnefs, eafe, and fimplicity j'and mud drongly imprefs upon the obferver a mod pleaf- 
ing conviction of the peasant's Happinefs. 

If I had never feen thefe little democratical dates, I could have formed no idea of 
the general equality and indiftin&ion that prevails among the inhabitants. All the 
houfes, like thofe of Appenzel, are built of wood} large, folid, and compact, with 
great penthoufe roofs that hang very low, and extend beyond the area of the founda¬ 
tion. This peculiar druCture is of ufe to keep off the fnow j and, from its Angu¬ 
larity, accords furprifingly with the beautiful wildnefs of the country. The houfes of 
the richer inhabitants m the principal burghs, are of the fame materials: the only 
difference confifts in their being larger. 

The police is Well regulated throughout Switzerland, and even in thefe democratical 
dates liberty does not often degenerate into licentioufnefs; we may except, perhaps, 
the day of their general affemblies, when it is impoflible to prevent fome degree of 
confufion in a meeting where there is fcarcely any diftin&ion of perfons $ and where 
every peafant confiders himfelf as equal to the fird magidrate. 

Our hod is an open-hearted, honed Swifs: he brings his pint of wine, fits down to 
table with us, and chats without the lead ceremony. There is a certain forwardnefs of 
this kind which is infupportable, when it apparently is the effect of impertinent curiofity, 
or fawning officioufnefs; but the prefent inftance of frank familiarity, arifihg from a 
mind conicious of its natural equality, and unconftrained by arbitrary diftin&ions, is 
highly pleatingj as the fimple demeanour of uofophifticated nature is far preferable to 
the falfe refinements of artificial manners. I am, &c. 


LETTER Vll.—Tbe Abbey of Einfidlin,—Rapperfchwyh ’ 

Einjidlin , July 31. 

* WE could not pafs through this part of the country, without making a pilgrimage 
to Einfidlin, and paying our refpeCls to this celebrated (hrine: an object of much 
devotion among the Catholics. Einfidlin, or Notre Dame des Hermites is a rich and 
magnificent abbey of BenediCtines in the canton of Schewitz, which owes its celebrity 
to the miraculous image, as it is.called, of thejVirgin Mary. The ridiculous tales they 
relate of the origin and aggrandizement of this abbey, are fo many melancholy indances 
cf the Credulity of the darker ages: that they are dill believed in the prefent enlightened 
von. v. „ 4 p century. 
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century, muft be attributed to the force of habitual prejudice; and at the fame time 
proves, how difficult it is for the human mind to ffiake off thofe fuperftitious errors 
which it has early imbibed under the name of religion. * 

In the ninth century a certain hermit called MeinraH, was the firft who retired to this 
place, where he built a chapel, and was affaffinated by robbers. 1 But ihall I tell you, 
or (what is more to the purpofe) will you believe me if I tell you, that this murder 
was difcovered by two crows, who followed the affaffins to Zuric, where they were 
feized and executed ? Soon after, the dead body of St. Meinrad of courfe works mi- 
racles; and all the world pilgrimifcs to his bones. The fan&ity of this place being 
thus eftablilhed, fotne one (for whether it were St, Benno or St. Eberhard, or what 
other faint I cannot precifely determine,) conftrufted another chapel, which he dedicated 
to the Virgin, and laid the firft foundation of the abbey; having bequeathed for that 
purpofe his whole fortune: and the pious fund was foon confiderably augmented by 
fubfequent donations. Shall I tell you alfoj that in 948, Conrad, biffiop of Conftance, 
as he was going to confecrate the chapel, heard a voice from heaven, alluring him, that 
God himfelf had confecrated it ? Whatever was its origin, and whoever was its 
founder, crouds of pilgrims refort hither from all quarters to adore the Virgin, and to 
prefent their offerings: and it is computed, that upon the moft moderate calculation, 
their number amounts yearly to 100,000. The circumjacent country was formerly a 
continued foreft, which fince the ere&ion of the abbey has been gradually converted 
into ridi paftures and beautiful meadows: and this is a miracle which the Virgin, in a 
certain fenfe, may be truly faid to have performed. 


Auguji r. 

I have juft been vifiting the abbey, the chapel of the Virgin, and her immenfe trea- 
fures. The church of the abbey is a large and magnificent building, but exhibits a 
remarkable fpedmen of falfe tafte, being loaded with bad paintings, and fuperlluous 
ornaments. In the aiile not far from the entrance, is a fmall and elegant marble chapel of 
the Corinthian order: this is the celebrated fhrine of the Virgin, to which the pilgrims 
refort. On the outfide an angel fupports the following infeription: ' 

Hie efl plena remi/Jio peccatorum omn'ntm a culpa el panel. 

Over the <Joor is a plate of filver with five holes, into which I faw feveral perfons 
thrufting their fingers, and praying at the fame time with great fervour: upon inquiry 
I found, that the credulous people believed thefe holes to be the marks of God’s fingers. 
In the infide of this chapel is the image of the Virgin, which vies with the Lady of Lo- 

retto in beauty of countenance ; her iace, as well as that of the child Hie holds in her 

arms, being black. She is richly apparelled, and changes her garment every week; 

her wardrobe cohfifting of fifty-two different fuits. 

The riches of the treafury are immenfe; containing numberlefs offerings of gold, 
filver, and precious ftones, arranged in the moft ridiculous manner; Ikulls and bones 
fumptuoufly ornamented j whole fkeletons of faints in mafquerade, and ladies with ruf¬ 
fles, fly-caps, and fplendid apparel as if dreffed for a ball. What a wretched infuit 
upon poor human nature! I could not help confidering them with a mixture of pity and 
indignation, as the offerings of ignorance before the ihrine of bigotry and fuperftition. 
The miracles which the Virgin has wrought in this country are infinite, if-we may 
judge from the numerous figures of ears, eyes, legs, arms, heads, &c. reprefented 
by thofe, who fancied themfelves refpe&ively cured in thofe feveral members, by the 
power of this wonder-working image. 

6 
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I was glad, however, to find in the midft of this fuperftitious trumpery, a good 
library, which contained fome fine editions of the daffies. 

In this place there is a confiderable traffic in rofarics, erodes, and. little images; and 
there are rows of (hops,' where nothing is to be purchafed but thefe neceffary appen¬ 
dages of the Roman Catholic religion: it has all the appearance of a fair. There is 
alfo a room in the abbey, where the fame kind of merchandize is expofed to fale j and 
one of the friars attends to receive your money, and very gravely allures you, that 
the feveral articles have touched the faeved image. Among other curiofities of this 
kind, I purchafed twd 1 ribbands, for two pence each, with the following infeription 
upon them: Ce Ruban entier, eft la longueur ; jufqu'au trait eft Pepaijfeur, de l'image 
de Notre Dame des Hermites. II a touche /’ image miraclueufe. 

This abbey is very rich, and has confiderable revenues in the canton of Zuric. 
The abbot, who is titular prince of the German empire, is elected by fixty Benedic¬ 
tines, that form the chapter*. 

As I walked to this celebrated convent, I found the whole way furnilhed with flails, 
provided with cakes, whey, and other refrefliments for the numerous pilgrims then on 
their road. I faw feveral hundreds, in groups of different numbers. Some confifted 
of a whole pariffi, attended by their fpiritual paftor. More than once l obferved fome 
grievous firmer driven from the flock, and walking at a diftance counting his beads, 
bare-footed and bare-headed, doing full penance for his crimes. I alfo faw feveral 
bevies of merry damfels, who feemed to enjoy the pilgrimage as much as Welih laffes 
relilh a wake. They often turned into the little chapels which lay open on the way, 
and wantonly fprinkled each other with holy water. 

This day’s journey reminded me of Chaucer’s Tales, m which he exaftly deferibes 
this pilgrimage, in his account of that to the fhrine of St. Thomas of Canterbury: 

From every place the pious ramblers ftray, 

Bat moll to good Einfidlin bend their way: 

There at the martyr’s (hrine, a cure they find 
For each fick body, and each love-lick mind. 


Rapperfchivyl, Auguji 2. 

The evening, yefterday, bring fine and cool, I walked from Einfidlin to this place. 
After we had afeended about three miles, a view of the lake of Zuric, and of the ad¬ 
jacent country, opened upon us at once. The profped was extenfive and beautiful: 
the folemn ftillnefs of the evening, the calmnefs of the lake, and the tints of the fetting 
fun, which glowed around the horizon, very much improved its charms. When we 
arrived at the lake the moon began to rife $ and, throwing its beams acrofs the water, 

formed another feene, more mild indeed, but not lels affecting. We then croffed the 
bridge of Rapperfchwyl, built over the narrowed part of the lake: it meafured near 
1700 paces. The town is pleafantly fituated upon a neck of land or promontory. It 

* On the ad of May 1798, a French column, under the command of General Trefinet, after defeating 
the Swifs peafsnts on the borders of the lake of Zuric, and pillaging and burning feveral villages, arrived 
at Einfidlin. They found the abbey deferted by all the monks except one, and ftripped of all its treafures. 
The image of the Virgin was fent to Paris as a companion to that of Loretto, and General Schawembourg. 
ordered the abbey to be inftantly demolilhed in his prefence. Planta, p. 442. 

The demolition of this building was announced to the new Helvetic diet afiembled at Arau, and is thui 
recorded in the new annals of Switzerland i 

“ Citizen Haas informed the AiTembly, that General Schawembourg had refolved to deflroy the con¬ 
vent of Einfidlin. and to preferve only fuch buildings as were necelTary for the purpofes of agriculture ; 
shat no vcilige of that den of fanaticiim and fuperftition fitould remain.” Momttur , 3 Prairial, PAn 6 . 

4 p 2 formerly 
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formerly threw itfelf under the prote&ion of Uri, Schweitz, Unde$walden, and Glarus, 
with a referveofail its privileges: but thefe cantons, (hamefully opprefling the inhabi¬ 
tants, and encroaching upon their liberties, Zuric and Bern took pofleflion of the town 
in 1712, and reftored its antient immunities. From that period Rapperfchwyl has 
continued under the protection of Zuric, Bern, and Glarus; the latter having pre- 
ferved its right by its neutrality. By this treaty the town having recovered its former 
prerogatives, the inhabitants, in teftimony of their gratitude, placed the following in- 
fcription "over the gates '.Amiris Tutoribus floret libertas. 

This ftnall republic is governed by a great and little council, dbnfifting of forty.eight 
members. The town contains two hundred burghers, and about a thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants, all Catholics. Its territory is about a league in circumference, and comprehends 
three pariihes. Yours, &c. 


LETTER VIII.— Town and Canton of Zuric. 

Zuric , Augufl 3. 

YESTERDAY we dined luxurioufly with the Capuchin friars at Rapperfchwyl, 
who feldom treat their guefts in fo fumptuous a manner. It was one of their great 
feaft-days ; and they regaled us with every variety of fifh, with which the lake and the 
neighbouring rivers abound. The convent (lands upon the edge of the water, and 
commands an agreeable profpeCl: the library is by far the pleafanted apartment, though 
not the mod frequented. The cells of the monks are final!, and yet not inconvenient; 
But cleaxilinefs does not feem to conftitute any part of their moral or religious obfer- 
vances. Indeed the very habit of the order is ill calculated for that purpofe, as they, 
wear no fliirt or (lockings, and are clothed in a coarfe kind of brown drugget robe, which 
trails upon*the ground. Strange idea of fan&ity! as if dirt could be acceptable to the 
Deity. I refle&ed with .particular fatisfa&ion, that I was not born a member of the 
Roman Catholic church; as perhaps the commands of a parent, a fudden difappoint- 
menr, or a momentary fit of enthufiafm, might have fent me to a convent of Capu¬ 
chins, and have wedded me to dirt and fu perdition for life. 

After dinner we took leave of our hods, and departed for Zuric by water: the 
lake'is near ten leagues in length, and one in breadth.. This body of water is of an 
oblong fprm, and not near fo large as that of /Sppdance; but the borders are dudded 
more thickly with villages. and towns. The adjacent country is finely cultivated and 
well peopled ; and the fouthern part of the lake appears bounded with the high dupen- 
dous mountains of Schewitz and Glarus: the feenery is pi&urefque, lively, and 
div6rfified. * 

Zuric was formerly an imperial city, and obtained from the Emperor Frederick II. 
very corifiderable privileges; which were acknowledged and augmented by feveral of 
liis fucceflors. The civil war between the magidrates and the people, in 1335, nearly 
reduced the city to ruins; but the former being banilhed, the citizens,* ip 1337, efta- 
blifhed a new form of government, which was confirmed by the Emperor Louis of Ba¬ 
varia. The exiles, after feveral fruitlefs attempts, were at length re-admitted; but, 
engaging in a confpiracy againd the citizens, w'ere difeovered and put to death. In con- 
fequence of this execution, the nobles in the neighbourhood took up arms; and Zuric, 
after having ineffedlually applied for afiidance to the Emperor Charles IV., formed an 
alliance with Lucerne, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, and was admitted a member 
of their confederacy. This event happened in the year 1351. The four, cantons 
f yielded 
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yielded the pre-eminence to Zuric: a privilege it enjoys at prefent; being the 
firft canton in rank, and the mod considerable in extent both of territory and power 
next to Bern. In the fame year Zuric was aflifted by the four cantons againft Albert 
Duke of AuftriaJ who befieged the town, and was repulfed with great Iofe. 

Zuric was the firft town in Switzerland, that feparated from the church of Rome; 
being converted by the arguments of Zuingle. Of all the reformers (the, mild and 
elegant Melan&hon alone excepted,) Zuingle Teems to merit peculiar efteem: he pof- 
feffed, to a great degree, that fpirit of meeknefs, moderation, and charity, which are 
the chara&eriftics of true Chriftianity; and amid all the disputes between the Lutherans 
and the reformed churches, was a conftant advocate for peace and reconciliation. He 
was perfectly free from narrow bigotry which makes no diftinCtion between points of 
the mereft indifference, and objects of the greateft importance; as from overbearing 
pride, which, while it violently condemns the opinions of others, affutnes infallibility 
with refpeft to its own. In a word, it was his opinion, that, provided Chriftians agree 
in the moft effential articles; they ought meekly to bear with any difference upon fubjeCts 
lefs uncontrovertible, and which do not influence morals. 

UlricZuinglewas born Jan. i, 1484, at Wildhaufen, a fmall village in the Tockenburgh ; 
and, in the twentieth year of his age, was appointed minifter of Glarus. Even before the 

publication of the fale of indulgences by Leo X., which was the more immediate caufe 

of the reformation, Zuingle expofed at Glarus feverai fuperftitions of the church of 
Rome; and gained additional credit, by preaching at Einfidlin againft vows, pilgrim¬ 
ages, and offerings. After the publication of the fale of indulgences, while Luther 
was undermining the fabric of papal authority in Germany, Zuingle was no lefs fuc- 
cefsful in Switzerland. By his zeal and intrepidity, and by the irrefiitible force of 
truth, he gained fo many converts at Zuric, (where he had been invited to preach,) 
that in 1524 the magiftrates abolifhed the mafs, and other Catholic ceremonies, and 
introduced the reformed religion. Zuingle had taken fuch wife precautions, and acted 
with fuch extreme moderation, that the difputes between the two fefts were carried 
on with more temper than is ufuai in religious controverfies.. The change which had 
been fome time in agitation, was finally determined by a plurality of voices in the fove- 
reign council, and the people readily and cheerfully obeyed the decifion of their magif- 
trates. The example of Zuric was foon followed by Bern,. Schaffhaufen, Bafle, with, 
partof Glarus and Appehzel; theothercantonscontinuingto adhere to the religion of their 
anceftors. From this period the two perfuafions have been eftabliffied in Switzerland ; 
but that harmony, which had hitherto fubfifted, between the cantons, has-beenoccafional 1 y 
interrupted. In *531, religious difputes broke out with fo much violence and animofity, 
as to occafion a civil war; in which the Proteftants were defeated, and Zuingle loft his,, 
life, in the forty-eighth year of his age, at the battle of Cappel # . Since that period 
two other religious wars have been kindled; one in 1656, in which the Catholics, 
gained the advantage; and the other in 1712, when the Proteftants proved victorious. 
The peace of Arau, which terminated thefe unhappy difputes, has, it is to be hoped, 
finally compofed all religious animofities. By that treaty, which may he confidcred 
as a code of toleration among the Swifsj the treatment of the Proteftants and Catho¬ 
lics in the common bailliages is regulated. The firft article ftipulates, that in all the 

• It has been urged againft Zuingle, as a proof of his perfecting principles, that he was perfonally 
engaged in this war againft the Catholics. To this it maybe anfwered, that he had ufed every argu¬ 
ment in his power to reconcile the contending parties;‘that he even openly arraigned the impatient and 
turbulent zeal of his ftllow-citizens; that he a&ed iu obedience to one of the fundamental laws of the re¬ 
public ; and that he accompanied the army by the exprefs command of the magiftvaus. 


provinces 
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provinces, which are fubjeft to cantons of different religion, there ihall be a perfeft 
between the two lefts, and that they (hall both enjoy the fame privileges: to 
which is added an exprefs prohibition to each party, not to ufe any terms of raillery 
or contempt, in Ipeaking of their refpeftive modes of worihip. 

The canton of Zuric abounds in corn, wine, and excellent paflure. The proper- 
tion of grain to the other productions of the earth, will appear from the following 
calculation. There are 217,424 f acres in tillage, 14,466 in vines, 94,553 in meadows, 
42,549 inpadurage, and 103,778 in foreft. 

As fufficient corn is not produced for the interior confumption, the deficiency is 
chiefly fupplied from Suabia ; and, to prevent a fcarcity of this material article, a pub¬ 
lic granary is maintained at the expence of government. The grain is retailed at the 
common price; but, in feafons of fcarcity, is fold confiderably cheaper than it can be 
purchafed at the market. The good effefts of this eftabliihment appeared at the dearth 
in 1771; when, on account of the deamefs of corn, a pound of bread was fold for 
ten pence, the fame quantity was delivered by government for four pence. The wine 
made in the canton forms an inconfiderable objeft of foreign commerce; the greatdt 
part being confumed in the country. In 1779 were exported 10,029 calks, each coa. 
taining 180bottles; in 1780, 24,568, and in 1781, 11,354. 

The canton contained, in 1784, 174,572 fouls, including 10,500 in the capital. 
This large population, in proportion to the fize of the canton, is owing to the trade 
of Zuric; as at lead two-thirds of the inhabitants derive their livelihood by fpinning 
thread and iilk, and making linen for the manufactures of the town. 

The fovereign power refides exclufively in the burgeffes of the town, confiding of 
about two thoufand. 

Here I cannot but remark, that a narrow fpirit of policy reigns throughout mod of 
the dates in Switzerland; as they feldom confer the burgherfhip. This rule, however, 
in fome of the republics, is lefs fcrupuloufly obferved than in others; but in Zuric a 
new citizen has not been admitted during thefe lad hundred and fifty years. 

It is curious to trace the reftri&ions which have been gradually laid on granting the 
burgherfhip. On the 26th of May, 1540, the Sovereign Council iffued a decree, im¬ 
porting that whofoever was^defirous of becoming a citizen, ihould be obliged to pro¬ 
duce a certificate of good behaviour, properly witneffed and figned, and bearing the 
feai of the magidrates of the place in which he formerly redded; and ihould, before 
fee was enrolled among the burghers, pay ten florins, near 1 /., if a native of Switzerland, 
and double that fum if a dranger. An inhabitant of the town or canton was taxed 
only at three florins for his admifiion; and all artifls and perfons of learning, neceffary 
orufefulto the date, were to be received gratis. In 1549, it was enafted, that the 
burgherfhip ihould be refufed to all who were not poffeffed of confiderable riches, or 
who did not introduce new arts and trades. This decree was repeatedly confirmed; 
and, in 1593, it was added, that a new citizen ihould not be entitled to a ihare in the 
government “but on the following conditions: *If an inhabitant of the cantqp, he mud 
have refided in the town during ten years; if a native of Switzerland, twenty; if a 
foreigner, forty; and he mud build or purchafe a houfe within the wails of Zuric: this 
lad article was repealed in 161 a. In 1597, the reception^ of new citizens was fufpended 
for the firft time, but only for two years; and in 1610, the admiflion-money was 
augmented. 

f Of 36,000 fquare feet each. 

In 
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In the commencement of the 17th century, government refufed to receive into the 
Sovereign Council the noble families of Orel, Peffaluzz, and Muralt, which, in 1555 
and 1557, had quitted Italy and fettled at Zuric: thefe families, partly on account of 
having embraced the reformed religion, and partly as perfons of capacity and induftry, 
had been received into the burgherlhip, but rendered incapable 6f enjoying a fliare in 
the adminiftration of affairs. This exclufion, again confirmed in 159a, was revoked 
in 1673, in favour only of the family of Muralt, which exception was obtained by con- 
fiderable largeffes. In 1674, the family of Orel offered to difburfe ten thoufand florins 
towards the expence of repairing the fortifications, on condition of being rendered 
capable of election into the Sovereign Council: their petition was then refufed, but 
generoufly granted in 1679, without the fmalleft equivalent. Finally, on the 7th of 
January, 1661, the Council determined to make no more burghers j which refolution 
has been invariably followed. 

The burghers, befide the advantage, of elefting their magiflrates, and of afpiring to 
the adminiftration of affairs, enjoy the foie # right of commerce; all ftrangers, and 
even fubje&s, being excluded from eftabliihing manufa&ures in the city, or in any part 
of the canton. 


* The narrow principle of commercial monopoly, which confined trade to the burghers of Zuric, ex¬ 
cited a fpirit of difaffeftion among the fubjefts, and particularly the populous diftridb on the borders of 
the lake, who overlooked the advantage* which they enjoyed from a mild and equitable government in thia 
partial grievance. To the effefts of this principle may be attributed the feeble conduit of this canton on 
the aggrefiion of the French. The magillrateo forefaw the defigns of the French rulers to fubjugate Swit¬ 
zerland, and were willing to co-operate with Bern in defence of Helvetic independence; but their effort* 
were defeated by the oppofuion of the borderers of the lake, who inftituted committees of reform, and fent 
deputies to Paris. Hence all the propofals of government to fupply the contingent of men for the relief 
of Bern were anfwered by counter-propofals to reform the confutation. At length the fupreme council 
of Zuric, anxious to conciliate their fubje&s, and apprehenfive of the progrefs of the French arms, made 
fome conceffions, which only ferved as a pretext for new demands. At each order iffued by government 
for a general armament, new privileges were extorted, until the fupreme council committed the charge of 
new-modelling the llate to a convention of one hundred perfons fele&ed from different ranks. This com¬ 
mittee drew up articles of a new conftitution, which were ratified by the councils and the whole body of 
burghers; and the old magiftracy was inverted with the feeble authority of a provifional government. 

But even this innovation did not produce the defired effedl : for when the magiftracy, in conjunftion 
with the convention, attempted to call forth the contingent of the canton, a fmall and difpirited number 
obeyed the fummous, and only 1500 men, from a canton whofe population amounted to 170,000, marched^ 
againft the French. Thefe troops were difpirited, uncertain how to a&, and, diftradted by the wavering 
counfels of Bern, did not take the field ; but, on the capitulation of Bern, furrendered, at Frinifberg, to 
a body of French troops: two companies were plundered; but the remainder were permitted to continue 
their march to their capital, with all the honours of war. 

A general panic now fpread among the inhabitants of Zuricr; reports prevailed, that on one fide a corp». 
of French were preparing to invade the canton, and on the other a large body of the fubjedls in a ftate of 
infurredion were marching againft the capital. A bafty accommodation was arranged between thetwo par- 
ties; the inhabitants took up arms, and prepared to defend the place. 

Fortunately thefe reports proved to be fallacious \ tor a negotiation was opened with the infurgents, who 
had eredted themfelves into an affembly of the people, with central and provifional committees; and after 
a few conferences an accommodation was effected. A garrifon of 1000 militia was admitted into the town; 
the provifional government was diffolved ; a national affembly convoked ; the magiflrates depofited their 
• authority into the hands of the free and fovereign people; a new provifional regency was eftablifhed j a tree- 
of liberty planted, with the infeription, “ The bretheren of the town and country are united and 
a deputation, with the peace-offering of the new conftitution, was fent to the French generals, to implore 
the protedlion of Fiance, and to requeft that no foreign troops might enter their territories. 

The French generals accepted the fiubmilfion of Zuric, but inundated the canton with troops. Further 
alterations were made by the provifional government; and on the zjft of March the national affembly ac¬ 
ceded to the new organization of the Helvetic conftitution. 
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The burghers of Zuric are divided into thirteen tribes; one of which is called Ctnf. 
taffely or the tribe of nobles, although at prefent not absolutely confined to perfons of 
that defcription: it enjoys'the privilege of giving eighteen members to the Sovereign 
Council, and’fix to the Senate, whereas each of the other tribes only fupply twelve to 
the former', and fix to the latter. 

The legiflative authority is vetted by the burghers in the Sovereign Council of two 
hundred; confiding, however, of two hundred and twelve members drawn from the 
thirteen tyibes, and comprifing the Senate or Little Council. This * Senate, compofed 
of fifty members including the two burgomafters, has jurifdiXion in all caufes civil and 
criminal: in civil cafes, when the demand is of a certain importance, an appeal lies to 
the council of two hundred: but in criminal affairs, their fentence is final, and, when 
once patted, there is no reverfal or mitigation. An excellent maxim! provided the 
judges are cautious and circumfpcX, and the laws mild: for there is no greater encou¬ 
ragement to the commiffion of crimes, than the frequency of pardons. Such an infti. 
tution, however, ought neceffarily to exclude feverity of punifhment j and could never 
be admitted in a ftate, where by the letter of the law the fame punifhment is infli&ed 
upon a fheep-ftealer as upon a parricide. 

It is to be regretted, that in this republic, as in moft other ftates of Switzerland, 
there is no precife code of criminal law. The Caroline, or code of Charles V. is often. 
fiBly followed * but on account of its obfolete ufages and extreme feverity, the fen¬ 
tence is ultimately left to the difcretion of the magiftrates. For notwithftanding the 
moft gerfeX integrity, and upright intentions, yet it is hardly poflible to fuppofe, that 
party,, friendfhip, connexions, and family, fhould not frequently influence the judges 
and occafion partial proceedings. It would perhaps well become the wifdom of this 
enlightened and equitable government to form a penal code, and to afeertain with pre- 
cifion the punifhment for each offence. The example of fuch a republic would in 
time be followed by the remaining cantons and ftates of Switzerland; and pofterity would 
blefs the name of Zuric for having occafioned the introduction of more fettled principles in 
the criminal courts of Juftice. Some late decifions have rendered this arrangement 
more obvioufly neceffary. Several perfons difordered in their underftandings com¬ 
mitted fuicide; and, although the circumftances of the crime were nearly fimilar, yet 
the moft oppofite Sentences were pronounced on thefe occafions; fo that the families 
of thofe to whom a greater degree of feverity was fhewn, were neceffarily more dif- 
tretted on account of the mildnefs manifefted to the others. 

Every judge of delicacy and honour would undoubtedly experience great fatisfaXion 
to find himfelf reftrained by precife laws from liftening to folicitadons from friends and 

party, and from beifig biaffed by thofe feelings, of which it is a^moft impoffible to be 

diverted. . - 

The power of the Senate, confidered in a colleXive capacity, is very confiderable: 
it judges finally in all criminal caufes, has the care of the pdlice, and fupplies the prin- 
cipal magiftrates. But, as too great a power of individuals is dangerous in a republic, 
the members of this affembly are liable to be changed, and a revifion or confirmation 
is annually made, in fome inftances by the Sovereign Council, in others by the parti¬ 
cular tribes to which the fenators belong. This annual revifion is a great check to mal- 

* Formerly the Senate was feparated into f'two equal divifions, which alternately adminiftered the 
office during fix months ; and although thefe divifions itill continue, yet for fome time pail they have re¬ 
united and. ailed together. 

i adminiftration, 
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adminiftration, and at the fame time prevents the Senate from gaining fo great an in¬ 
fluence as to be detrimental to the liberties of the people. A burgher is qualified to 
-vote at twenty ; is eligible into the Sovereign Council at thirty ; and into the Senate at 
thirty-five. By thefe wife regulations, a man rnuft have formed fome experience in 
public affairs, before he is capable of holding an important charge. The revenues of 
government, though not exceeding 65,000/. per atm ., are more than proportionate to the 
expences; which are regulated with the ftri&eft oeconomy. The ftate is not only with¬ 
out debts, but an annual faving is depofited in the public trcafury, for a refort upon 
any fuddcn emergency. From this fund government fupportcd the whole expence 
of the war, in 1712, againft the Catholic cantons, without impofmg any additional 
tax. 

The canton of Zuric is divided into di ft rifts or bailliages, which are governed by 
bailifs nominated by the Sovereign Council. Thefe bailifs, excepting thofe of Kyburgh 
and Groningen, cannot pafs capita! fentence, or order torture. They can arreft and 
interrogate the delinquent, and punifh lmall mifdemeanors by whipping, or banifhrnent 
from the bailliage. In capital, cafes they examine, make out the verbal procefs, and 
fend the felon to Zuric for further trial. On enquiring into the ftate of criminal jurif- 
prudence, l learned with fatisfaflion, that the torture had not been inflicted in the 
capital for thefe laft nine years; which may be prefumed to be a prelude to its total abo¬ 
lition ; but it is much to be regretted, that whipping, which is a fpecies of torture, is 
not unfrequently applied, in order to force confelfion, both in Zuric and in the bailliages; 
an abufe of juftice repugnant to the wifdom of fo enlightened a government. 

The city of Zuric Hands at the northern extremity of the lake, and occupies both 
fidcs of the rapid and tranfparent Litnmat. The environs are extremely delightful; 
an amphitheatre of hills gradually Hoping to the borders of the water, enriched with 
pafture and vines; dotted with innumerable villas, cottages, and hamlets; and backed 
on the weft by the Utliberg, a bold and gloomy ridge ftretching towards the A Ibis, and 
that chain of mountains which rifes gradually to the Alps. 

The town is divided into two parts; the old part, furrounded with the fame ancient 
battlements and towers which exifted in the thirteenth century, and the fuburbs which 
are ftrengthened by fortifications in the modern ftyle, but' too extenfive. The ditches, 
inftead of being filled with ftagnant water, are moftly fupplied with running ftreams. 
The public walk is pleafantly lituated in a lawn, at the junction of the Limmat and the 
Sil, an impetuous and turbid torrent, which defeends from the mountains of Einfidlin: 
two rows of lime-trees planted by the fide of the Limmat, and following its ferpentinc 
direction, afford an agreeable fliade in the heat of fummer. The-inhabitants arc very 
induftrious ; and carry on with fuccefs feveral manufacturesthe principal are thofe of 
linens and cottons, inuflins, and filk handkerchiefs. The manufacturers do not in ge¬ 
neral dwell within the walls; but the materials are moftly prepared, and the work is 
completed in the adjacent diftrids. For this reafon Zuric does not exhibit the activity 
and numbers of a great commercial city. The environs, on the contrary, are fo ex¬ 
tremely populous, that perhaps few diftriCts in the neighbourhood of a town, whofe 
population fcarcely exceeds ten thoufand inhabitants, contain within fo fmall a com- 
pafs fo many fouls. The ftreets are moftly narrow; the.houfcs and public buildings 
accord more with plainnefs and convenience, than with the elegance and fplendor of a 
capital. 

The town contained, in 1780, 10,559 fouls, in the following proportions: 2583 
male burghers, 34.64 female burghers; '860 foreign clerks, 250 foreigners; 372 male 
inhabitants, 444 female inhabitants; 223 men-fervants, 1 734 maid fervants; and 629 
vol. v. 4 q patients 
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patients in the hofpital. The gradual decreafe of the population in the town, which 
arifes from the difficulty of obtaining the bugherfhip, will appear from the fallowing 
table: ' 

*357* l 756' ^1762. 1769. ) 1780. 

1 2 ,375 l l 1 » 10 2 1»°»61 6 110,57 4110,559 

The increafe of luxury and opulence will appear from confideririg that, in 1357, 
the number of men-fervants amounted to only 84, and of maid-fervants to 263; 
whereas, in 1780, the former “were 223, and the latter 1734; or near a fifth of the 
whole population. 

The manners of the inhabitants are ip general funple, and may perhaps in thefe 
times be cftecmed antiquated. Dinner is ufually fervcd at twelve : in the afternoon the 
gentlemen affemble in clubs or finall focieties, in the town during winter, and at their 
refpeftive villas in fummer. They frequently fmrike, and partake of wine, fruit, 
cakes, and other refrefhments. The women, for the mod part employed in their do- 
meftic occupations, or devoted to the improvement of their children, are not fond of 
vifiting. When they go out, they generally affemble in fepnrate coteries, to which 
only a few men, and thofe chiefly the neareft relations, are admitted: many of the ladies 

indeed, from a confeioufnefs of their provincial accent, and a difficulty of expreffing 

themfelves in French, feldora make their appearance when Grangers are received. It 
has more than once happened to me, that on being fhewn into the apartment wherein 
the ladies were affembled, the mafter of the houfe has taken me by the hand, and led 
me into another room, where he would have detained me, if I had not requefted to be 
reconduded to the ladies. This referve begins greatly to abate, and to give place to a 
more fociable intercourfe. Such, however, is the prevalence of national habit, that a 
few families, which form a more agreeable mixture of company, are confidered as difte- 
ring from the effabliffied cuftoms, and are ftill known by the name of the French Society. 

Sumptuary laws, as well as thofe againfl immorality, are well obferved. The former 
indeed may exift, and be carried into execution even among a people much corruptedj 
for it may be the policy of government to enforce their obfervance. But the feverell 
penalties will not be 1'ufficient to prevent crimes of an immortal tendency, amid ft a ge¬ 
neral diffolutenefs of mariners: the popular principles can alone invigorate fuch laws, 
and give to them their full operation. Secret crimes cannot be prevented; but it is an 
evident proof of public virtue, when open breaches of morality are difcountenanced. 

Among their fumptuary laws, the ufe of a carriage in the town is prohibited to all 
forts of perfons except ftrangers: and it is alnioft inconceivable that, in a place fo com¬ 
mercial and wealthy, luxury fhould fo little prevail. 

The militia of the canton amounted, in 1781, to 25,718 infantry, 1025 artillery, 
886 dragoons, and 406 chaffeurs-; in all 28,235 effective men. There is a military 
cheft at Zuric, eftablilhed in 1683, and fupported by the members of the great council, 
who, inftead of giving an expensive entertainment, are bound on their eleftion or 
farther promotion to pay a certain fum. From this fund, which has been confiderably 
augmented, 2000/. was taken, in 1770, for the purpofe of eftablifliing a magazine of 
uniforms and arms, which are either diflributed, or fold at a low price to the poor pea- 
fants who cannot afford to purchafe them at their full value j each peafant, according 
tio the military laws of the canton, being obliged to poffefs his arms and uniform. _ 

The arfenal is well fupplied with. cannon, arms, and ammunition; and contains a 
referve of mulkets for thirty thoufand men. We law there, and admired, the two- 

handed 
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handed {words and weighty armour of the old Swifs warriors; as alfo the bow and 
arrow with which William Tell is faid to have (hot the apple from the head of his fon. 

This canton has a regiment andfome companies in the fervice of France, a regiment 
in that of Holland, and fome companies in the fervice of the King of Sardinia. The 
King of France pays annually for a regiment of fufiliers, confiding of 1292 men, 
20,348/. The colonel receives about 840/. per ann.; a captain 360/. : and a common 
foldier 7/. The pay of a regiment of twelve companies, in the Dutch fervice, is 

*s>zn L 


LETTER IX.— Ecclefuijlical affairs.—State of Literature.—Learned Men of Zuric .— 
Society of Pbyftcs. — Seminaries*— Libraries. 

IN ecclefiaftical affairs the fenate is fupreme: the canton is divided into fourteen 
diftri&s, each governed by a dean, chofen by the fynod, from three candidates propofed 
by the clergy of the diocefe. The fynod, compofed of the whole clergy, and feveral 
affeffors on the part of the Little Council, meets twice a year. In the lull century it had 
a more democratical form, and exercifed jurifdidion over its members: it examined 
caufcs between ecclefiaftics, and between the minifters and their pariihioners; gave de- 

cifions j enjoyed the power of imprisoning, depofing and rcinftatin^ the minifters ; and 

exercifed an authority dangerous to the date. By degrees their exorbitant prerogatives 
were annulled ; and in 1700 the clergy of Zuric fucceeded in the eftabliihment of a 
more ariftocratical form. 

The principal minifters and profeffors in the town conftitute, in conjunction with fe¬ 
veral magiftrates and other afleffors deputed by the civil power, an ecclefiaftical and aca¬ 
demical council: to this committee the deans have recourfe in all concerns which feem 
to exceed their jurifdiCtion: it determines leffer affairs, and refers cafes of importance 
to the fenate. 

The fourteen deans affemble twice a year in Zuric, and compofe a 'profynode ; in 
which they depute one of their own. body to deliver their requifitions, or pia dcfidcria , 
fjrft to the Ecclefiaftical Council, and afterwards to the general Synod. The Ecclefi¬ 
aftical Council takes their requefts into deliberation, lays them before the Synod, and, 
if recommended, they are prefented by the affeffors to the final dccifion of the Senate, 
The ecclefiaftical benefices in this canton are extremely moderate. The beft living 
may be worth 140I. per ann., and the word about 30I. The falary of the canonries ia 
the capital amounts to 120I. In general, a clergyman in the town, who has merit, is 
certain of obtaining a profefforlhip, which adds 50I. or 60I. per ann. to his other ap¬ 
pointments. 

The charitable eftablifliments at Zuric are the orphan-houfe, which is regulated with 
extreme attention and care ; an alms-houfe for poor burghers ; an hofpital for incur¬ 
ables, and that for the fick of all nations, which ufually contains between fix and leven 
hundred patients; and the Allmofen-Amt , or foundation for the poor: this excellent 
inllitution puts out children as apprentices, and diftributes money,"clothes, and books 
of devotion to poor perlons, as well in the town as in different parts of the canton, at die 
recommendation of the refpeCtive minifters. In 1697 it diftributed 300I. j in 1760 
5,oicl.; in 1770, 4.7961.; and'in 1778, 5,451k _ .. 

Among the particular inftitutions mult not be omitted the chirurgical feminary: it 
is formed by voluntary lubfcriptions, and chiefly fupported by Dr. -Rhan, an eminent 
phyfician, who reads lectures gratis, and gives the profits of a publication, called the 

4 2 2 Magazine 
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Magazine of Health , towards maintaining this feminary, for the inftrudion of young 
physicians'and furgeons, deflined to fettle in the country. 

At Zuric public education is a concern of Hate, and.under the immediate protection 
of government. The office of a profeflor gives rank and eftimation, and is often held 
by a member of the Senate and of the Great Council. The principal literary eftablilh- 
inents for the inftrudion of youth are, the Caroline College for ftudents in divinity; 
Collegium Human!tatis, or the college for polite literature; and the fcfiool of arts : the 
firft: has twelve profeffors, the fecond two, and the laft feven. The learned languages, 
divinity, natural hiftory, mathematics, and in fliort every fpecies of polite learning, as 
well as abftrufe fcience, is taught at a fmall expence in thefe refpcdive feminaries. 

In confequence of the unremitted attention which, fince the reformation, government 
has paid to the education of youth, many eminent perfons have flourifhed in all branches 
of literature; and there is no. town in Switzerland where letters arc more encouraged, 
or where they have been cultivated with greater fuccefs. A learned profeflor of Zuric 
has, in a very interefting publication, difplayed the important fervices which erudition 
and fcience have derived from the labours of his countrymen. In thefe biographical 
memoirs appear, among many others, the names of Zuinglc and Bullingcr, Conrad 
Gefner, Hottinger, Simler, Spon,.Schcutzcr, Heydegger, Breitinger, Bodmer, Hertzcl, 
and Solomon Gefner. 

Of all the luminaries which Zuric, fertile in great geniufes, has ever produced, Conrad 
Gefner perhaps occupies the firft place. He was born at Zuric in 1516, and died in 
1564, in the 48th year of his age. Thofe who are converfant with the works of this 
great fcholar and naturalift, cannot reprefs their wonder and admiration at the amplitude 
of his knowledge in every fpecies of erudition, and the variety of his difeoveries in natural 
hiftory, which was his peculiar delight. Their wonder and admiration is ftill further 
augmented, when they confider the grofs ignorance of the age which he helped to en¬ 
lighten, and the fcanty fuccours he poflefled to aid him in thus extending the bounds of 
knowledge ; that he compofed his works, and made thofe difeoveries which would have 
done honour to the moil enlightened period, under the complicated evils of poverty, 
ficknefs, and domeftic uneafmefs. A detail of his life and writings, by an author ca • 
pable of appreciating his multifarious knowledge, would be a juft tribute to the merits 
of this prodigy of learning, (Monfirum Eruditionh ,) as he is emphatically {tiled by 
Boerhaave. 

Bodmer, bom in 1698, was alive in 1776, when I firft vifited Switzerland; but I 
was at that time ignorant of the German language, and unacquainted with his great 
merits in reforming the tafte of his contemporaries, and familiarizing them to the fub- 
lime beauties of Homer and Milton. He died in 1783. I now regret that I did not 
cultivate the acquaintance of a man, whom the unanimous voice of his contemporaries 
defervedly ftyle the Father of German literature; whofe juft criticifms and corred judg¬ 
ment animated the poetical genius of Klopftock, Haller, and Gefner. 

I did not omit waiting upon Solomon Gefner, the celebrated author of the Death of 
Abel, and of feveral idyls, which for their delicate and elegant fimplicity are juftly 
efteemed. They abound with thofe nice touches of exquifite fallibility, which difeover 
a mind warmed with the fineft fentiments; and love is reprefented in the chart eft colour¬ 
ing of innocence, virtue, and benevolence; Nor has he confined his fubjeds merely to 
the paffion of love : paternal affedion, and filial reverence; gratitude, humanity, and 
every moral duty, is exhibited and inculcated in the moft pleafmg and affeding manner. 

He has for fome time renounced poetry for the pencil; and painting is at prefent his 
favourite amuiement. A treatife which he has publifhed on landscapes discovers the 
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elegance of his tafte, and the verfatility of his genius ; while his compofitions in both 
kinds prove the refemblance of the two arts, and that the conceptions of the poet and of 
the painter are congenial. His drawings in black and white are preferable to his paint¬ 
ings ; for although the ideas in both are equally beautiful or fublime, the colouring is 
inferior to the defign. He has publilhed a handfome edition of his writings in quarto, 
in which every part of the work is carried on by himfelf: he prints them at his own 
prefs; and is at once both the drawer and engraver of the plates. It is to be lamented 
that he has renounced poetry ; for, while ordinary writers fpring up in great plenty, 
authors of real genius are rare and uncominon. His drawings are feen only by a fewj 
but his writings are difperfed abroad, tranflated into every language, and will be admired 
by future ages, as long as there remains a relifh for true paftoral fimplicity, or tafte for 
original compofition. He is plain in his manners; open, affable, and obliging in his ad- 
drefs; and of Angular modelly. Gefner died of an apoplexy, March 2, 178b. 

I called alia on Mr. Lavater, a clergyman of Zuric, and celebrated phyliognomift, 
who has publilhed four volumes in quarto on that fanciful fubjeft, illullrated with ap¬ 
propriate engravings. This work, however, is rather a dcfultory collection of obferva- 
tions and conjectures, than a regular fyftem of phyfiognomy. That particular paffions 
have a ftrong effect upon particular features is evident to the moll common obferver ; 
and it may be conceived, that an habitual indulgence of thefe paffions may poffibly, in 
fome cafes, imprefs a diftinguilliing mark on the countenance ; but that a certain call of 
features con flantly denotes certain paffions; and that by contemplating the countenance, 
we can infallibly # difeover alfo the mental qualities, is an hypothefis liable to fo many 
exceptions as renders it impoffible to eflablilh a general and uniform fyftem. But M'r. 
Lavater, like a true enthufiatt, carries his theory much farther : for he not only pretends 
to difeover the chara&ers and paffions by the features, complexion, form of the head, 
turn of the neck f, and motion of the arms ; but he alfo draws inferences of the fame 
kind even from the handwriting. Indeed his fyftem is founded upon fuch univerfal 
principles, that he applies the fame rules to all animated nature, extending them not 
only to brutes, but even to infe&s. That the temper of a horle may be difeovered by 
his countenance, will not perhaps ftrike you as abfurd ; but did you ever hear before, 
that any quality could be inferred from the phyfiognomy of a bee, an ant, or a cock¬ 
chafer? While I give my opinion thus freely concerning Mr. I.avater’s notions, you 
will, readily perceive that I am not one of thofe who are initiated into the myfteries of 
his art. 

• Mr L-water, however, modeilly renounces pretenfions to infallibility in every cafe, though lie claims 
it in many inftances. This vilionary, but entertaining author, thus elofes his preface : “ At the moment 
I write this, my progtefs (in the icience of phyfiognomy) is fuch, that if there are fome phyliognomies 
on which I can pronounce no judgment, there are, on the other hand, a great many lines and features, on 
which I am able to decide, with a convi&ion of truth and evidence equal to that which I have of my own 
existence-” 

This finglar and expenfive wotk was publilhed both in Get man and French, under the author’s infpec- 
tion. Its title in German is “ Phyfiognomifche Fragmentc zur beforderung der Menfchenkennifs Menf- 
chenliebein French, “ Elfai fur la Phyfiognomie delline a faire eonnoiiic l’Homtne et a le faire aimer.” 
It has been likewife publilhed in Englilh, under the title of “ An Effay on Phyfiognomy, defigned to pro¬ 
mote the Knowledge and Love of Mankind.” A cheaper edition, in four volumes oftavo, has been re¬ 
cently publilhed. 

•f “ Being on a vifit to Mr. Zimmerman at Biough,” fays Lavater in his preface, “ we Hepped to the 
window to notice a military proceffion, when a face, with which I was wholly unacquainted, fo forcibly 
ltruck me, that I formed a decided judgment on the cafe. Refledtion had no lharc in it, for 1 did not ima¬ 
gine that what I had faid deferved notice. Mr. Zimmerman immediately alked me, with fig ns of great 
furprife, * on what do you found your judgment ?’ I replied, ‘ on the turn of the nek.” 

Mr. 
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Mr. Lavater has riot merely confined himfelf to phyfiognomy. He has compofed facred 
hymns and national longs, which are much eftccmcd for their fimplinty. He has alfp 
given to the public numerous works on facred fubje£ts. I am concerned to add, that 
the ingenious author extends to religion the fame enthufiafm which he has employed 
in his rcfcarches on phyfiognomy, and in his poetical compofitions : the warmth of hi s 
imagination hurries him on to adopt whatever is molt fanciful and extraordinary ■ to 
outlh p the limits of fober reafon ; to be an advocate for the efficacy of abfolute faith • 
for inward illuminations; fupernatural vifions; and the miraculous dlYcls of animal 
magneiifni in the cure of diforders. The infinuating addrefs of Mr. Lavater, the vivacity 
of his conversation, the amenity of his manners, together with the Angularity and ani¬ 
mation of his ftyle, hove contributed more to diffuie his lylletn and principles, than 
found arguments or deep learning, which are not to be found in his lively but defultory 
compofitions *. 

Among the eminent men of Zuric mull not be omitted Dr. Hirtzel, a learned phy. 
fician, who is defervedly ftyled the Swifs Plutarch; and has, among various publica¬ 
tions, more particularly diftinguifhed himfelf by the Socrate Rujiique, and by the lives 
oLSultzer and Heydegger. 

Leonhard Meilter, profeffor of hiflory and morality in the School of Arts, defenw to 
be mentioned among the learned men of Zuric. The verfaiility of his talents will be 
colle&ec! from a bare catalogue of his principal works; which are written in the German 
tongueOn Fanaticifm ; the Hiflory of the German Language and Literature; Lives 
of the celebrated Men of Zuric ; Swifs Biography ; the mod memorable Events of the 
Helvetic Hiilory, in chronological Order; Inflances. of Intolerance and Fanaticiftn in 
Switzerland ; Public Law of Switzerland ; Hiltory of the Town and Canton of Zuric ; 
Panegyric on Bodmer ; Excurfions through various Parts of Switzeiland ; Charattcr 
of the German Poets, in chronological Order, with their Portraits; Abridgment of 
Ancient Hiflory, particularly of the Greeks, with an Introduction on the Fine Arts and 
polite Literature. In all his writings the judicious author has difplayed great zeal for 
the promotion of learning, correClnefs of tafte, liberality of fentiment, and much hiftorical 
and biographical knowledge. But in his obfervations on fanaticifm and intolerance he 
has treated thofe fubjeCls in a new light: he has illuflrated their dreadful effeCts on 
government and civil fociety by hiflorical events, and in a political view ; he has ap¬ 
pealed from theory to experience, and exemplified queflionable arguments by unan- 

* It was natural to imagine, from the cntbufiafm of his charaftcr, that Lavater wotihl become an advo- 
-catc for the fpecions lyllem of- French equality. At a diflance, he hailed the dawn of liberty j but he no 
fooner Lit its ntarer approach, than he became one of its moll inveterate enemies. He found fiom experi¬ 
ence, that the plauftble terms of emancipation, liberty, and equality, were ufed to fantb'on pillage, oppref- 
■ fion, and defpotifm. While his country was yet differing under the calamities of French brotherhood, he 
publifhed his celebrated Philippic a^-ainil the 1 'tench Directory which he dated “ the firfl year of Helvetic 
llavery.” In this animated apoftrophe, after ''nveiglting againft the perfidy and defpotifm of the French, 
he pays a due tribute of applaufc to the mild adminiftiai iou of the ancient republic, the remembiancc of 
which the prefluie of Ftench defpotifm rendered mote endearing. 

We now imagined that we had accomplifhed all your atbitrary mandates, and that no troops flimdd 
enter our territories. Vain hope ! you came with an armed force, which you quartered upon our citizens 
and peafartts. You drained our unhappy country ; and to crown our humiliation, you impofed a contribu¬ 
tion of three millions of livres upon our fenatorial families; the families who for ages had conlUtmioually 
held the reins of government, and held thorn without any imputation of abufc or peculation, certainly with¬ 
out extortion 5 who made no flruggle to maintain the exclufive authority our conflitution had veiled in 
them, and againft whom, therefore, you could' not allege any well-founded charge. The liberty you con¬ 
ferred on us, in return for all thefe exa&ions, was the privilege of parting ultimately with our inellimable 
freedom.” - • 

7 fwerable 
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fvverable fa&s. In this in fiance, he has been no lefs ufeful in combating perfecution, 
than in repreffing the fpirit of fanaticifin that prevailed among many of his countrymen, 
and which is diffufed by men of lively abilities and popular manners *. 

The curiofity of the naturalid will be amply gratified by a view of the library and 
cabinet of Mr. John Gefner, profelfor of phyfics, and canon of the cathedral, who in¬ 
herits the zeal for natural hiflory which characterized his great anceftor Conrad Gefner. 
His proficiency in the ftudy of nature, and.particularly his accurate fkill in botany, has 
been abundantly tedified by the repeated acknowledgments of Haller,-whom he accom¬ 
panied in his herborifing excurfions through the mountains of Switzerland, and who 
confeffes himfelf indebted to Ge frier for various and important dilcoveries. Gcfner’s 
cabinet is extremely rich in foflils, and remarkable for the drawings of the principal 
fpeeimens of his mufeuin ; and for numerous reprefentations of inl'efts admirably painted 
by Schcllenberg. One of the mod curious parts of his collection, is a great botanical 
work, which Haller calls vaJUJJimum et pulcherrimum opus ; and which, it is much to be 
regretted, he has hitherto withheld from the public. He has exhibited, in eighty tables, 
a thoufand generical characters of plants, according to the Linnaean fyftem, together 
with many of the fpecific characters. Thefe tables, intended to iliuftrate a general 
hiltory of plants, which, as appears by his own letters to Haller, the author meditated, 
were drawn and engraved by Geiflcr, the fame perfon who diftinguifhed himfelf by 
painting the Ihells of Regenfufsf. 

Amidft the various occupations of Gefner, botany, to which he had an early and ftrong 
attachment, has engaged a great {hare of his attention ; befides two or three early pro¬ 
ductions in this line, he began, in the year 1759, to publifli a work which he has ex¬ 
tended to eight publications, in the quarto form. 

The fird fevt-n parts bear the title of Phytographia Sacra Gc'neralis ; the remaining, 
that of Phytographia Sacra Spccia/is. In this work the author treats on philofophy, of 
vegetation in general, and on the circulation of the fap through the particular parts of 
plants; on the Linnaean fydem againll the objections of Aldon ; on the ufes of pLnts 
as food to man, and gives a detail of upwards of a hundred edible kinds, with a com¬ 
pendious account of the fpecific properties of each ; on the medicinal ufes of plants ; on 
the various economical ufes of vegetables, illudrating in a particular manner, among 
many others, thofe of the palm tree, flax, and aloes. In the latter volumes of this 
work, the author treats on other advantages derived to mankind from the vegetable 
world. He fpeaks, for indance, on the nature and conditucnt parts of turf and peat, and 
enumerates the fpecies of bog and fen plants, which enter into the compofition of each ; 
on the kinds of fhrubs proper, for hedges ; on timber for building, and particularly fuch 
trees as were ufed for thofe purpofes by the ancients. In the fird part, which is all 
that is hitherto publifhed, of what he names Phytographia Sacra Specialis, he has given 
an account of thofe authors who have written on the plants of the holy feriptures, and 
enters upon the hidory of each. 

The Society of Phyftcs owes its origin to Meffrs. HeydeggCr, Schultetz, apd John 
Gefner, who fird afifembled in 1745, and admitted others, in order to attend a courie 
of leCtures on natural hidory. This courfe was read' by Gefner, profelfor of phyfics, 
who fo greatly excited the attention, and animated the zeal of his audience, that in a 

* Since die revolution of Switzerland, Profelfor Meifter has publilhed a traft, ” Ueber den Gang der 
Politifchen Bcwengungen in der Schweiz,” or, “ On the Piogtcfs of Revolutionary Movt-ncnts in Swit¬ 
zerland.” This work contains many curious particulars concerning the condm ‘1 of the Swifs Hates, and 
of Zuric in particular, but mull be read with caution, as it was plainly written under Fiench influence. 

f See Coxe’s Travels into Poland, &c. Book VIII. chap. iv. 
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Abort fpade of time the members were increafed to feventy. The fir ft regular meeting 
was held in 1745, in a private houfe ; and in a few years they deferved and received 
the protection of government, which granted the profits of a lottery towards eftablifli- 
ing a fund. There are now about a hundred and twelve members: each pays on his 
admittance eight florins, or about feventeen {hilling's, and the fame fum annually. Since 
1757, a fuite of apartments, in a houfe belonging to one of the tribes, has been afligned 
for holding their aflcmblies, and for containing the library and apparatus.- 

The Society is divided into five departments: 1. Phyfics. 2. Mathematics. 3. Na- 
tural Hiftory. 4. Medicine. 5. Application of Phyfics to Arts ..nd Trades. But the 
grand and principal objedt of the Society, is the encouragement and improvement of 
pradical agriculture. For this purpofe the members correfpond with the landholders 
in different parts of the canton j vifit various dill rids in rotation ; fummon to Zuric 
fome of the beft informed farmers ; acquaint them with the ftate of hufbandry; give 
them inftrudions ; offer prizes for improvements in cultivation ; furnifh fmall funis of 
money to the poorer peafants: and communicate to the public the refult of their in¬ 
quiries and obfervations. 

The public library at /.uric contains about twenty-five thoufand volumes, and a few 
curious manuferipts. Among which, the following principally at traded my attention. 
1. The original manufeript of Quintilian, found in the library of St. Gallen, and from 
which the firft edition of that great rhetorician was printed. 2. The pfalms in the 
Greek tongue, written on parchment dyed of a violet colour. The letters are fdver, 
excepting the initials, which are in golden charaders, and the marginal references, which 
are red. It is fimiiar to the celebrated Codex Argertteus *, in the library of Upfala. It 
is fuppofed to have once formed part of the Codex Vut'tcanus, preferved in the Vatican 
library at Rome : as both thefe.manuferipts are fimiiar, and the Roman volume is dc- 
iicient in the pfalms. The learned Breitinger has publifhed a difl'ertation on this codex f. 
3. Several manuferipts of Zuingle, which prove the indefatigable induftry of that 
celebrated reformer.. Among thefe I particularly noticed his Latin commentary 011 
Genefis and Ifaiah, and a copy of St. Paul’s I.piffles from the Greek Teftament, pub- 
lifhed by Erafmus. At the end is written an inscription in the Greek tongue, Signifying, 
** Copied by Ulric Zuingle, 1415.” It was prelented to the public library by Ann 
Zuingle, the laft furvivor of his illuftrious race. 4. Three Latin Letters from Lady 
Jane Grey to Bullinger, in 1551, 1552, and 1553. Thefe letters, written with her 
own hand, breathe a fpirk of the molt unaffected, piety, and prove the extraordinary 
progrefs which this unfortunate and accomptifhed princels, though only in the fix- 
leenth year of her age, had made in various branches of literature. The Greek and 
Hebrew quotations fhew that the was well acquainted with thufe languages. Thefe loi¬ 
ters, though given in feveral publications, yet are not printed with that accuracy, which 
the relics of luch a perfonage deferve. The library is rich in the‘belt editions of the 
clafiics; and particularly in the early impreffions of the fifteenth century. 

The library of the cathedral belonging to the Caroline College, contains feveral ma¬ 
nuferipts of the reformers Bullinger, Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda; particularly 
the tranflation of the Talmud by Pelican and Bibliander, which has never been printed; 
alfo fixty volumes of letters from Zuingle and.the early reformers, with a complete in¬ 
dex. This collection, fo interelling to ccclefiaftical hiftory, was formed by Henry Hot- 
tinger J, the learned author of the hiftory of the Reformation, renowned for his ex- 

* See Travels into Poland, Ruflia, &c. Book VII. chap. vf. 

f De Antiquiflimo Turicenlis Bibliothecae Graeco Pfalmorum Libro Turici. 1748. 

£ He was born in j6zo; and was drowned in the Luninat, 16:17. 
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tenfive erudition, and particularly for his profound {kill in oriental literature. The 
librarian pointed out an antient manufcript of the Latin Vulgate, called Codex Carolinus , 
and fuppofed to have been a prefent: from Charlemain, but without foundation; for it 
is certainly of much later date, probably of the eleventh century. Among the rare 
books is the Latin Bible, tranflated by Pelican, Bibliander, and Leon Juda, printed at 
Zuric in 1545. 

The lover of literary and ecclefiaftical hiflory will not fail to infpeft the Reverend 
Mr. Simler’s ample collodion of Letters, which parted between Zuingle and the other 
reformers of Zuric, and their correfpondents in different parts of Europe. The learned 
'profeffor propofed to print by fubfeription, in two volumes folio, the letters of the Englifh 
reformers, feveral of which Burnet has publirticd in his Hillory of the Reformation, but 
with many errors. Not finding, however, furticieut fubferibers for fo expenfive a work, 
he was obliged to rclinquifh his plan, to the regret of all lovers of biography. 

The library of M. de ileydegger, fenator of Zuric, deferves the notice of the learned 
traveller. The ingcmouspoifeflbr inherited from his father only three thoufand volumes, 
which he has extended to fifteen thejufand. His principal aim is dire&ed to thofe books 
that were unknown to Maittaire, which might aflift in correding his typographical an. 
nals, and in forming an accurate and conneded hiftory of printing. In this colledion 
are found many rare and elegant impreflions by the Aldufes, Juntas, Giolitos, Torzen - 
tino, Stephens, Elzevirs, Comino, Tonfon, Wetftein, Bafkerville, Bodoni, Barbot, and 
Didot. ' It is particularly rich in the earlieft impreflions, of which there are no lefs than 
feven hundred printed in the fifteenth century *. 


LETTER X.— Expedition along the borders of the Lake of Zuric. — Rychterfchwyl. — Ifle 

ofJJfnau — Rapperfchivyl.—rGruncngcn. — UJlar. — Greiffenfee.—Excursion to Regenf. 

berg , and to the fummit of the Lagcrberg. 

DURING my firft tour through Switzerland, I parted too Ihort a time at Zuric to 
have an opportunity of vifiting the delightful environs, which, for mild beauties of 
nature, numerous population, and well-being of the peafantry, is fcarcely furpafled by 
any fpot on the globe. Having, on fubfequent occalions, refided longer at Zuric, I 
did not omit making feveral excurfions into various parts of the canton; an account of 
which will form the fubjed of the prefent letter. 

The weather clearing up after feveral continued and heavy rains, on the 24th of 
June, 1785, I accompanied M. de Bonftet of Bern, Profeffor Meifter, and fome other 
gentlemen of Zuric, in a delightful tour round the lake. We had no need of guides, 
as the country was tvell known to my companions, and wc had no incumbrance of bag¬ 
gage. Having made an early dinner, according to the cuflom of the place, we. de¬ 
parted at mid-day; walked about three miles, through vineyards and corn-fields, to 

* Among many rare books. I noted down the following: Ciceronis Officia. Full et Schaffer 1465. 

pet. in folio_Jo. Sanuenfis Catholicon, folio. Aug. Vin. del. Gunther. Zeiner et Reutlingen, 1649.— 

Firft edition of Petrarcha Venet. Vindel de Spira, 1470. See Cat. de la Vallieie, 1783. No. 35 9.— 
Firft edition of Dante, C. Fulginei Neumeifter 1472. See la Valliere, No. 3558.—Boceacio Gencalogia 
Deo rum et liber de Montibuset Syl vis. Venet. Vindel. de Spira, 1472 and 1473, Fii ft edition.—De 
Claris Mulieribus. Ulma Sv. Zeiner, 1473. Fitfl. edition, with woodeu cuts, very Angular. See Catalogue 
de la Valliere, No. 3810 and 5609.—lloccacio Dccamcrone Venet. Gio. et Gregor, de Grcgorii lratelli, 
1492, folio. Wooden cuts. The Decameron tranflated into German, about 1475, folio.—Mamontreclus 
Heron* p. Helien Helix, 1470, folio. This book was ptinted at Muniter, in the canton of Lucerne, and 
is cuiious, beeaufe it is the firft inftance of typography in Switzerland. 
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Kuffnach, a fmall village on the eaft fide of the lake, where we paid a vtfit to a gentle* 
man, and were ferved with tea, flices of bread and butter, and cherries. 

In 1778, Kuffnach was confiderably damaged by the rife of a fmall torrent, which 
ruOied down the mountains, carried away twenty-five houfes, and deftroyed about 
fixty perfons. This torrent, now only a little rill, fwelled to fuch a degree, as to rife 
at leaft thirty feet above its ufual level} an increafe owing to the fudden melting of the 
fnow on the neighbouring heights. Every affiftance was inftantly afforded to the 
wretched inhabitants, and a colleftion of /3000 raifed in one Sunday at the different 
churches of Zuric: an aftonifhing colle&ion for a town which does not contain 11,000 
fouls. 

I am indebted to Profeffor Meifter for feveral obfervations * on the population, in. 
duftry, and produ&ions of Kuffnach, and the neighbouring villages 

Having repofed ourfelves about an hour at Kuffnach, we continued our walk through 
vineyards and corn-fields, fometimes on the Hoping banks of the lake, fometimes on a 
fmall foot path formed on terraces upon a level with the water j or along narrow roads 
that referable gravel walks winding through pleafure-grounds and parks in England. 
We enjoyed, during great part of the way, the mod sgreeable fhade from large beech 
and oak, walnut and other fruit-trees, that overhang like weeping willows; many of 
which are planted almoft horizontally, either ftretching from the fides of the hill, or 
from the margin of the water, their boughs dipping* into the lake: the fcattered cot¬ 
tages, the numerous villages, the pidtureique villas placed on the banks, and feveral 
neat churches, added to the beauty of the ever-changing feenery. 

Having continued our walk about three miles, we (lopped at a peafant’s houfe in 
Meile, who regaled us with our ufual fare, milk and cherries, but would receive 
no recompenfe. Here we embarked and croffed the lake, enjoying a mod agreeable 
view of each border (ludded with villas, churches, and villages, half concealed by the 
intervening trees. As we paffed near a bold promontory, richly covered with wood, 
we obferved the fun, which was hid .under a cloud, gilding the diflaitf town of of Rap- 

• Kuffnach contains about 1700 fouls, and the neighbouring villages are no lefspeopled: this aftoniili- 
iiig population in fo fmall a compafs is occafioned by the trade of the capital, which employs many hands. 
Thwproportion between the produce of the foil, and the profits derived from working for the manu ifturcs, 
may be eflimated from the following calculation : five parifheraud two villages, fituated mar the 1 ikes of 
Zuric and Greiifen, contain 849R fouls ; and comprehend only 605- acres of arable land, £9* of vim r, and 
3407 of pafture, or (carcely an acre and a quarter for each perfon. Their fnbfiftence is principally fupplied 
by 2016 looms, by means of which they prepare fiik and cotton for the merchants of Zuric. In thtfe pots 
an acre is fold for £1 ro or £120; whereas the fame quantity in the interior part of the canton is worth 
only/‘ao, or £^o. The acre here mentioned contains from 32/00 'O .,6,1 00 fquare feet. ' 

In fixteen parifhes, fituated on the bordersof thejakc, the number of inhabitants, in 1784, were 32,5*1. 
There were 2 1 marriages, 1135 births. The proportion of the marriages to the births, as loco to j 1 83 j 
of the births to the deaths, as 1000 to 882 $ of the birth, to the living, as oco to l8,;'Oj $ of the deaths 
to the living, as -000 to <2,515 { of the males to the females, as 100' to 1097. 

I have already obferved in the note (p < 6}.), that tliefe borderers of the lake were the firfl to adopt 
the French principles and had a chief (hare in promoting the Xubje&ion of the canton. 

Dating the effervefcence of the revolution their grievances were exaggerated, and they were compared 
with the African flaves in the Weft Indies. They were certainly excluded by the commercial government 
of Zuric from fome rights, which they ought to have enjoyed ; but their condition upon the whole was ex¬ 
tremely eafy and comfortable, as fufficiently appeared from the flourifhing (late of the country Even Ge¬ 
neral ScJtawembourg, as he failed up the take.pnd obferved the borders, luxuriant in cultivation and induftry_, 
and with every mark'of profperity, could not avoid exclaiming, “ II eft ccpendant difficile de retrouver id 
les traces du defpotifroe.” 

In fa£t, thefe borderers had no fooner effe&ed a change in the conftitrition, and obtained poflMion of 
power, than they wiftted to retain it) and, attempting to reftft the aggreifiaft of the French, they were dif- 
armed, pillaged, a«d fined. 
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perfchwyl,, the hills towards Zuric filvered by a milder ray, and the fubtime mountains 
of Glarus rifing in gloomy raajefty from the fouthern extremity of the lake. 

We landed at Weddenfchweil, which is agreeably fituated on the weft fide of the 
lake. It is the capital of a baillage, that ftretches to the limits of the cantons of Zug 
and Schweitz, and was formerly an independartt lordlhip. In 1287 it was fold by 
Rudolph of "Weddenfchweil to the knights of Jerufalem; and became a commandery 
until 1459, when Zuric purchafed it from the mafter of that order for 20,000 florins* 
The inhabitants, having revolted in 1466, were deprived of feveral privileges, and par¬ 
ticularly the criminal jurifdi&ion, which was transferred to the fenate of Zuric. Not- 
withftanding the lofs of thefe immunities, the mildnefs of government is fufficiently 
manifefted, by the confiderable increafe of the population within this laft century; the 
number of fouls, which in (678 confided of only 4867, amounted in 1782 to 8188. 

Near Weddenfchweil, a beautiful meadow, fkirted with wood, and fertdized by a 
lively ftream, tempted us to quit the road, and we had fcarcely proceeded fifty paces 
before we faw a filver rill gulhing from the crevice of a rock fringed with wood. 
While we where contemplating this pleafing landfcape, we heard the noife of falling 
waters, and caught a glimpfe of a torrent tumbling from an elevated rock, gliftening 
through the dark foliage, and richly illumined by the rays of the fun, which was con¬ 
cealed from our view.' Having penetrated by the fide of the torrent, we faw it burft- 
ing from the height, amid furrounding trees, fall about fix feet upon a ridge, and then 
roll fifty feet in mid air. The effeft was peculiarly’ftriking. Nor could we fufficienfly 
admire the amphitheatre of rock, the beeches fufpended on its top and fides, the beams 
of the fun darting on the falling waters, and the noife of the torrent contrafted with 
the mild and trai quil beauties of the lake. 

Our walk to Rlchlifwick, where we pafled the night, was no lefs agreeable than that 
on the other fide of the lake. The road ran fometimes through meadows, at a little 
diftance from the lake, fometimes clofe to the water, under the fhade of trees fcattered 
by the hand of nature, in the moll capricious fliapes : we fcarcely advanced a hundred 
fteps without palling a neat cottage, and meeting with peafants, who faluted us as we 
went along; every fpot of ground is highly cultivated, and bore the appearance of in- 
duftryand plenty. 

At Richlifwick, which, like Weddenfchweil, contains many good houfes of Hone, 
plaiftered and white-walhed, ornamented with green window-mutters, and Venetian 
blinds, we found an inn with comfortable accommodations. This place is the paflage of 
much merchandize to different parts on the (bores of the lake,' and is greatly reforted 
to by the pilgrims, in their way to Einfidlin *. 

Early the next morning we embarked for the ifle of Ufnau: The weather was un¬ 
commonly fine, the lake quite (till, the reflection of the white houfes quivered on the 
furface of the water; the hollows of the diftant mountains feemed to be filled with a 
tranfparent vapour, which induced me to cry out, in the language of poetry, 


* Thefe once happy diftri&t on both fideiof the lake of Zuric, after an undifturbed tranquillity of three 
hundred year*, became, in May 1798, the fcenc of devaftation and carnage, in the unequal conflia between 
the French and the Swift peafants of the fmall cantons, who rofe to defend their liberties, and, after en¬ 
tering Lucerne, marched in two bodies on each fide of the lake, to drive the French from Zuric. After 
an obftinate refiftance again ft fuperior forces, the corps on the north fide of the lake were defeated with 
great (laughter, and Rapperfchwyl ftormed and pillaged. Five thoufand Swift, flationed near Richter- 
1'chwyl, rcpulfcd the French at the fiift onfet, but with the aid of artillery were at length overpowered. 
Their fpirited refiftance even extorted the applaufe of the French commander. 


4 * » 


“ Flcafant 
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“ Pleafant the fun, 

“ When firft on this delightful land he fpreads 
«• His orient beams, on herb, tree, fruit and flower, 

*' Glifl’ring with dew 

About a mile from Richlifwick is a Angle houfe (landing on a gentle acclivity, the 
walls of which divide the canton of Zuric from that of Schweitz, and at the fame time 
fet inftant bounds to that induftry and population which had attrafted our wonder and 
delight. 

In two hours we landed at Ufnau, which is about an Englifh mile in circumference 
and belongs to the abbey of Einfidlin. It contains only a Angle houfe, inhabited by 
a peafant’s family, two barns, a kind of tower fummer-houfe, feated on the higheft 
point, a chapel never ufed, and a church in which mafs is faid only twice in the year. 
Within is the tomb of St. Alderic, who built an hermitage on the ifland, to which he 
retired. He died in 1473, and was highly revered for his fuppofed famStity; as a 
Latin infeription informs us, that ** he was fed with bread from heaven, and walked 
upon the furface of the waters.” This ifland is fometimes called Hutten’s Ifland, in 
memory of that extraordinary perfon, who retired and died in this obfeure fpot. 

Hutten, defeended from an illuftrious family, was born at Seckenberg in Franconia, 
and receiving an education fuitable to his birth, profecuted his Audies with that impe¬ 
tuous zeal which was the leading mark of his character. He pafled a life of alrnoft un¬ 
paralleled viciflitude; fometimes in the camp, Agnalized for perfonal courage: in uni- 
verAties, where he diftingutyhed hinifelf by various publications; in courts, received 
with refpeft, or driven away for infolence ; and wandering over different parts of Europe 
in extreme indigence. Having, at an early period of his life, embraced the opinions 
of Luther, he ufed both his pen and his fword in defence of the new do&rines; was 
fo intemperate in his ardour, that he was frequently imprifoned, and alarmed even 
the daring fpirit of Luther by his repeated outrages. After rendering himfelf an objeft 
of terror both to Lutherans and Catholics, he in vain fought repofe until he found it 
in this fequeftered ifland. He expired in 1523, in the 36th year of his age: a man 
as remarkable for genius and learning, as for turbulence and prefumption. 

The ifland is agreeably broken into hill and dale, is extremely fertile in pafture, pro¬ 
duces hemp, flax, a few vines, and a fmall tufted wood, which overhangs the margin 
of the water. It is the only ifland in the lake of Zuric, except an uninhabited rock, 
which yields a fmall quantity of hay. 

Having re-imbarked, we foon landed at Rapperfchwyl f, and continued afeending 
amid hanging enclofuresof pafture and corn, commanding a fmeviewof the lake, hills, 
mountains, and Alps. Palfing the little territory belonging to Rapperfchwyl, we came 
into the canton of Zuric, and entering a neat cottage, to enquire the road, we faw a 
peafant teaching about thirty children to read and write. On exprefling my fatisfadion, 
I was informed that each village has a peafant fchoolmafter, either entirely or partly 
paid by government; and that in this canton there is fcarcely a child who is not in- 
ftrufted in reading and writing. A little further we entered another cottage, where 
the miftrefs-of the houfe offered us milk and cherries, and placed upon the table nine 
or ten large fllver fpoons. 

We continued our walk through an enclofed, hilly, and well-wooded country, and 
arrived about mid-day at Grunengen, a fmall burgh, capital of the bailliage. After 
diuner we paid a viflt to the bailif, who reftdes in the caftle,’which (lands on an elevated 

* Milton’s Paradife Loft, f See Letter 7. 

rock, 
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rock, overlooking an extenfive profped; towards thefouth wild and romantic, towards 
the weft rich and well cultivated, and watered by a lively ftream which flows from the 
lake of Pfeffikon. 

The bailif poffeffes confiderable authority. He judges civil and criminal affairs, in 
the prefence of certain jurymen and the under-bailif; but can pafs fentence without 
their concurrence, as neither of them enjoys a vote. He can punifh all crimes which 
are not capital; can order whipping, or even the torture, to be infli&ed, when the 
criminal is convi&ed, and will not confefs; and I was greatly fhocked to find that this 
horrid expedient had been lately pradifed. Even in capital cafes he can condemn to 
death, provided he fummons eighty jurymen from the different diftri&s to be prefent 
at the trial; but as this cuftom is attended with much expence, he ufually fends the 
culprit to Zuric; in civil proceedings an appeal lies from his decifion to the fenate of 
Zuric. 

If the bailif abufes his power, the fenate readily liftens to the complaints of the op- 
preffed, and would not fail to punifh the unjuft judge. An inftance of this impartia¬ 
lity occurred in 1754, when the bailif was proved guilty of extortions, and, though 
fon-in-law to the burgomafter, was fined and banifhed from Switzerland. I learned 
this fadt, on obferving a vacant place in the feries of arms belonging to the feveral 
bailifs, which are painted in the hall of the caftle; thofe of the extortioner, which 
pnee filled this vacant place, had been erafed by order of government. From Gru- 
nengen we purfued our courfe through lanes, fields, and enclofures along a moft delightful 
country, abounding in vines, corn, pafture, and wood. As the fetting fun gradually 
defeended below the horizon, we frequently looked back upon the diuaitt Alps, the 
lower parts were dufky and gloomy, and the fummits. 

“ Arrayed with reflected purple and gold, 

“ And colours dipt in heav’n 

At the clofe of the evening I arrived at Uftar; regretting that our day’s journey was 
concluded, and not feeling in the leaft fatigued with a walk of eighteen miles, from 
Rappcrfchwyl to Uftar; fo greatly was I delighted with the beauties of this romantic 
country. Uftar is a large parifli, containing 3000 fouls; the wooden cottages are 
neat and commodious, refembling thofe in the canton of Appenzel, and are dilperfed 
in the fame manner over hills and dales. 

The fun had fcarcely rifen before we quitted our beds, and walked to the caftle of 
Uftar; it ftands boldly on elevated rock, planted to its very furnmit with vines, and 
commands a moft extenfive view, bounded by the Jura, the mountains of the-Black 
Foreft, and the chain of Alps ftretching from the canton of Appenzel to the confines 
of the Vallais. Below and around, the country refembled the moft cultivated and en- 
clofed parts of England; a fmall lively ftream winded through an immenfe plain ; 
while the lake of CreiS'en appeared like a broad river, walhing the bottom of the 
adjacent hills. 

This caftle was formerly a ftrong fortrefs, and the refidence of the counts of Uftar, 
who held it and the diitridt asa fief from the counts of Ravenfpurgh; and on the extinc¬ 
tion of that houfe, in the middle of the fourteenth century, it was transferred to the 
family of de Bonftet; was purchafed, in 1552, by Zuric, and united to the baillage 
of Greiftenfee. M. de Bonftet, whom I have mentioned as one of our party, derived 
great fatisfa&ion in tracing the antiquity and hiftory of this feat, formerly poffeffed by 

* Milton. 


his 
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his anceftors, and in obferving the family arms painted upon the glafs windows. This 
cattle is now a private gentleman’s houfe, and belongs to M. Teyler of Wedden- 
fchweil. . • 

From Uftar we eroded the fields, and arrived at the lake of GreilFen. We walked 
for fome way on a belt of turf, along its borders, under the pendulous branches 
of oak, beach, and elms. This lake is about fix miles long and a mile broad; qn one 
fide the Ihores are flat or gently riling, on the other fide hills richly wooded. The 
dearth of cottages and inhabitants, in this delightful but folitary fpot, formed a firiking 
contrail with the numerous villages we had recently quitted; while the fputhern extre¬ 
mity of the lake feemed almoft bounded by that magnificent chain of alps, which con. 
ftantly engaged our .attention. 

Having embarked in a fmall boat, we pafipd the village of Greiffen, pleafingly 
fituated on a fmall promontory embofomed in a wood, and landed at the northern ex- 
tremity of the lake. Here I bathed, and walked on gently, afcending through fertile 
grounds, delightfully planted with oak, beech, and poplars, and innumerable fruit-trees. 
At a fmall village we (topped at the parfonage. You can fcarcely form to yourfelf an 
adequate idea of the neatnefs and fimplicity which reign in thefe parts. The clergy, 
man’s two daughters, about fifteen or fixteen years of age, neatly drefied, with draw 
hats, like the peafant girls of the country, politely brought milk and cherries for our 
refrelhment. From this retreat of innocence and fimplicity we afcchded about a mile, 
then burlt upon a charming view of Zuric, the lake and environs; and gently defend¬ 
ing, arrived at Zuric, quite enchanted with this fhort expedition. 

An expedition to the fummit of the Lagerberg was no lefs agreeable than the former 
excurfion. I procured a guide and a horfe; but the weather proving fine, I gave the 
horfe to my fervant, and preferred walking acrofs the corn fields, and meadows tufted 
with thickets, and enlivened by the numerous labourers employed in the harvelt. In 
thefe parts as well as the neighbouring diftri&s, I obferved with pleafure, that the oxen, 
which were not yoked to the teams or ploughs, but harnefied like horfes, performed 
their labour with much more eafe, and with greater effe£t. This cuftom has been late¬ 
ly introduced into fome parts of England ; and all unprejudiced farmers allow its fupe- 
rior advantage; as the yoke is extremely galling, and four oxen hameffed with collars 
will do as much work as fix when yoked by the neck. 

A few miles from Zuric, I palled through the village of Affholtereh, near the 
church, which is prettily fituated in the middle of a large field; Ikirted the fmall lake 
Kafien, at a little diltance from the pi&urefque ruins of Old Regenlberg, and gently 
afeended to New Regenlberg, which (lands on an elevation, at the foot of the Lager- 

berg* 

The counts of Regenlberg were powerful barons during that period of anarchy and 
confufion which diltinguilhed the twelfth and thirteenth centuries; they were involved 
in conllant wars, or rather defultory Ikirmilhes, with the town of Zuric, until they 
were finally repulfed by Rodolph of Haplburg, then captain-general of the troops of 
Zuric. On the extin&ion of the counts of Regenlberg, in the fourteenth century, their 
territory,devolved to the Houfe of Aullria, and in 1409 became fubjeft to Zuric. 

Theprefent burgh contains about 200 inhabitants, who enjoy confiderable privileges: 
a burgomafter, and a council of fix members, form the civil court of juftice, from 
whofe decifion an appeal lies to Zuric; the criminal jurifdifkion belongs to the bailif, 
who refides in the callle. This building was formerly of great llrength, and frequently 
defied the attacks of Zuric. The greater part of the prefent edifice was conltrutted 
in the lalt century; the only remains of the ancient fortrefs being fome (lone walls. 
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and a round tower, whicfi commands a diffant profpeCt. A well in the middle of the 
burgh, hollowed in the rock, to the depth of ai6 feet,, but now dry, furnifhed the 
garnlon with water during the obftinate fieges maintained before the invention of gun- 
powder. Near this well is a copious fountain, fupplied from a fpring that riles in 
the Lagerberg. The adjacent country is a raoft delightful intermixture of hill and dale. 
The rock on which Regenlberg is built, terminates in an abrupt precipice, and forms 
the eaftera extremity of that vatt chain of mountains known by the general name, of 
Jura, the branches of which are diltinguilhed by different appellations. The branch 
that rifes from this point is called the Lagerberg, to the fuintnit of which I mounted on 
horfeback. I palled for fome way through cultivated enclofures, and afterwards 
through forefts of pine, fir, and beech, until I reached the higheft point, on which (lands 
a figfial houfe. From this point, which overlooks the whole country, t enjoyed one 
of the moll extenfive and uninterrupted profpe&s, particularly the fineft diftant view 
©f the Alps, which I had yet feen in Switzerland. 

To the north, the eye expatiates freely over the wilds of the Black Foreft; to the 
eaft, beyond the confines of Bavaria; towards the weft, traces the branches of the 
Jura extending in multifarious directions; to the fouth, looks down upon the fertile 
and enclofcd regions in the canton of Zuric, on the lake and its populous banks, and 
admires the vaft expanfe of coun ry fwelling from plains to acclivities, from acclivities 
to hills, from hills to mountains, and terminating in thofe ftupendous Alps, 

“ Whofe heads touch heaven.” 

This wonderful and fublime profpeCt detained me infenfibly till the clofe of the 
evening, when I defeended through the dark forefts that clothe thelfides of the Lager¬ 
berg ; and, filled with thofe, pleafing but melancholy reflections which the indefcribable 
beauties of nature leave upon the mind, rode flowly on, and did not arrive at Zuric 
till the gloom of night had overl'pread the horizon. 


LETTER XI.— Winterthur.—Cajlle of Kyburg. 

WINTERTHUR ftaiids about twelve miles from Zuric; a town which, although 
fituated in-the canton, and under the protection of Zuric, yet retains its own laws, 
has its own magiftrates, and is in a great meafure independent. Winterthur was for¬ 
merly governed by its own counts, who were probably a branch of the Kyburg family, 
for both houfes bore the fame arms. In the fourteenth century it was pofl'efled by 
Hartman, count of Kyburg, who firft furrounded it with walls; and upon his death 
devolved to his nephew Rodolph of Haplburg. Rodolph, afterwards emperor, con¬ 
ferred upon, the inhabitants confiderable privileges, for affifting him in the war in which 
he was engaged with Ottocar, King of Bohemia. It continued fubjeCt to his defen¬ 
dants until 1424, when the inhabitants claimed the protection, and obtained the alliance, 
of Zuric. In 1467, the Archduke Sigifmund having fold his rights to Zuric, that 
canton fucceeded to his prerogatives. A deputy from Zuric refides at Winterthur, 
but for no other purpofe than collecting the toll, half of which belongs to Zuric. 

The government is ariftocratical; the fupreme power, in all things not interfering 
with the claims of Zuric, refides in the Great and Little Council. Thefe two tribunals 
united are final judges in criminal procedures, .and pafs fenience of death without ap¬ 
peal. The Little Council is invefted with the general adminiflration of affairs,, and 
determines civil cjpifes in the firft refortj fron^their decifion an appeal lies to the 

Great 
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Great Council, and in all proceffes between a ftranger and a burgher, to the fenate o$ 
Zuric. 

Although the town is confidered as independent, and only under the protection of 
the canton, yet Zuric claims the right of relinking the inhabitants from manufactur¬ 
ing (ilk, and from eftablilhing a printing-prefs, as interfering with the natives of Zuric; 
This claim has occafioned great difeontents, and giving rife to much litigation: and 
though Zuric does not prohibit the manufacture of (ilk, yet by forbidding the peafants 
of the canton from preparing and fpinning the materials, this order amounts to a vir- 
tual prohibition. A fimilar difpute is in agitation concerning the eftabliftunent of a 
printing-prefs at Winterthur. The right will fcarcely be controverted; but as the 
caufe will be finally determined by Zuric, it remains a doubt whether that government 
will be fufficiently difinterefted to decide in favour of Winterthur againft its own 
burger. 

In all other refpeSs, excepting in thefe two articles of trade fo profitable to Zuric, 
the commerce of Winterthur lies under no' restraint. The principle manufactures are 
muflins, printed cottons, and cloth; fome vitriol works are carried on with confider- 
able fuccefs. 

The town is fmall and the inhabitants, who amount to about two thotifand, are for the 
mod part remarkably induftrious. The fchools in this petty ftate are well endowed 
and regulated. The public library contains a fmall collection of books, and a great 
number of Roman coins and medals, chiefly found at Ober-Winterthur j among the 
mod rare I obferved a Didius Julianus and a Pertinax. Ober-Winterthur, or Upper 
Winterthur, at prefent only a finall village near the town, in the high road leading to 
Frauenfield, is the fite of the ancient Vitndurum , a Roman ftation, and the molt con- 
fiderable place in this neighbourhood. It exhibits no other remains of former confe- 
quence, but the foundations of ancient walls, and the numerous Roman coins and 
medals which are continually difeovered. The Roman way, which once traverfed 
the marfhes between Winterthur and Fruenfield, is no longer vifible, becaufe it forms 
the foundation of the prefent high road 

The caftle of Kyburg, towering on the fummit of an eminence overlooking Winter¬ 
thur, is a piCturefque objeCt, remarkable in the hiftory of .this country, during the 
times of confufion which preceded and followed the interregnum of the empire. 

In the beginning of the twelfth century, the counts of Kyburg poflefled the coun¬ 
ties of Kyburg, Lentzburgh, and Baden; and their territories were further increafed 
by the acceflion of Burgdorf and Thun, which fell to Ulric f in right of his wife Anne, 
lifter and heir of Berchtold V. Duke of Zaeringen. Thefe domains devolving, in 127 3, 
to Rodolph Count of Haplburg, on the death of his uncle Hartman the elder, the lalt 
Count of Kyburg, rendered him one of the mod powerful princes in thefe parts, and 
probably opened his way to the imperial throne. Before his deceafe, the Emperor 
ceded to his fon Rodolph the county of Kyburg, and his other dominions in Switzer¬ 
land ; and,' on his demife, confirmed this grant to his grandfon John, the fame who 
aflaifinated his uncle, the emperor Albert J, and was called the Parricide. 

Upon the death of Albert,, his fons feized and kept poffeflxon of Kyburg, and the 
other hereditary domains in Switzerland, and tranfmitted them to their pofterity. In 

* Winterthur is now incorporated in the canton or department of Zuric. 

+ Some authors affert that Werner, fon of Ulric, was the hufband of Anne. Great confufion reigned 
in the early hiftory of the counts of Kyburg, until Fuefsli cleared it up. Sec article Kyburg in Fuewli • 
Erbefehreibung. 

X See Letter 14. 
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1424, the Emperor Sigifinund put under the ban of the Emperor Frederic Duke of Auf¬ 
tria, and granted for a fum of money the county of Kyburg to Zuric. In 1442 it 
was reftored to the Houfe of Auftria, but, in 145a, finally ceded to Zuric by Sigifinund, 
Archduke of Auftria, to liquidate a debt which he owed to the canton. From that time 
it has formed a bailliage in tjie canton of Zuric; but the title of Count of Kyburg 
has been always ufed by the Houfe of Auftria, and is ftill retained by its prefent illuf- 
trious defeendant Jofeph the Second. 

The caftle of Kyburg, which ftands in a romantic and wild fituation, has been con- 
ft runted at different periods. Part is ancient, and not improbably the fame as exifted 
in the time of Rodolph ; although I could not difeover a date anterior to 1424, the 
year in which it was granted to Zuric. In an apartment which was formerly a liable, 
are the portraits of all the bailifswho have refided in the caftle from the time of its 
ceflion. The bailif enjoys greater powers than are ufually delegated by any ariftocra- 
tical government; in criminal proceedings, he is only required to confult the jury of 
the diltria, though he is not bound by their opinion, and can even inflict capital puniih- 
inent without the neceflity of referring the fentence to be confirmed by Zuric. 


LETTER XII.— Frauenjield.—Of the Helvetic Confederacy. — Diets. 

FROM Winterthur I palfed to Frauenfield, a fmall town, or rather village, the capi¬ 
tal of Thurgau*, containing fcarcely a thoufand inhabitants; and only remarkable 
as the place where, fince 1712, the deputies of the Swifs cantons affemble at the gene¬ 
ral diet. 

This confederacy owes its origin to the treaty contra&ed between Uri, Sche- 
weitz, and Underwalden, at the memorable revolution of 1308 f. The fubfequent 
acceflion of Zuric, Bern, Lucerne, Zug, and Glarus, gave ftrength and folidity to the 
union, and a century and a half elapfed before a new member was admitted. At 
length, in 1501, Friburgh and Soleure being, after much difficulty, received into the 
league; upon that occafion the eight ancient cantons entered into a covenant, called 
the Convention of Stantz , by which the articles of union and mutual proteftion were 
finally fettled J. 

No change was effected by the fubfequeht reception of the three remaining cantons, 
Bafle, Schauffhaufen, and Appenzel; as they fubferibed to the fame terms which Fri¬ 
burgh and Soleure had accepted. Without entering, however, into a minute detail, 
I lhall endeavour in this letter, to lay before you a fhort view of the Helvetic confe¬ 
deracy. 

The code of public law between the combined republics of Switzerland, is founded 
upon the treaty of§ Sempach 1393 ; upon the convention of Stantz; and upon the 

treaty 


* Thurgau was a bailliage fubjeft to the eight ancient cantons. In the beginning of February the peo- 

E le in fome parts of the country rofe, elefted deputies, and demanded their emancipation, which feems to 
ave been granted to the inner diftrift on the $tli. The people, however, were in general much incenfed 
againft the French, and their troops were marching to the afliftance of Bern, when the capture was an¬ 
nounced. 

In the new divifion of Switzerland, Thurgau was formed into a canton, of which Frauenfield is the 
capital. 

f See Letter 25, t See Letter 26. 

5 ThistTcaty, which regulates the articles of war, was contrafted between the eight ancient cantons, in 
coryun&ion with the republic of Soleure. It ordains that no Swifs foldier ihall quit his rank* in time of 
von.?. 4S aftion 
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treaty of peace concluded in 1712, at Arau, between the Protefbmt and Catholic can¬ 
tons. It appears from thel'e feveral treaties, which include or enlarge thole that pre¬ 
ceded, that the Helvetic union is a perpetual defen/ive alliance between the thirteen in¬ 
dependent contrafling powers, to proteft each other by their united forces again!! all 
foreign enemies. Accordingly, if any member of the union fhould be attacked, that 
particular canton has a right to demand fuccours from the * whole confederate body ; 
and in cafe of war the feveral forces to be fupplitd by each canton are precileiy 1'pecified. 
It appears, .however, from the llipulations to which the five cantons agreed that they 
do not, in every refpeft, enjoy equal prerogatives with the eight ancient cantons, which 
referved to thcmfelvis a right, if the queflion for. declaring war againft any foreign 
Hate fhould be unanhnoujly carried in their allcmbly, to require the afiiltance of the five 
olher cantons, without alligning the motive. But the five cantons cannot commence 
hollilities without the confent of the confederates; and Ihould the enemy be willing to 
enter into a negotiation, the difpute mud be referred to the arbitration of the eight 
ancient cantons. It is further ftipulated, that, in cafe of a rupture between the eight 
cantons, the five mult obferve a ftrifl neutrality. 

The next eflential objefl of the league is to preferve general peace and good order. 
It is therefore covenanted, that all public difeufiions fhall be finally fettled between the 
contending parties in an amicable manner; and for this purpofc particular judges and 
arbiters are appointed; who fhall be empowered to compofe the dillenRons that may hap. 
pen to aril’e. ' To this is added a reciprocal guarantee of the forms of government 
eftabliflied in the refpeflive commonwealths: for, in order to prevent internal factions, 
and revolts in any of the allied cantons, it was agreed by the convention of Staniz, 
that, in time of rebellion, the magi ft racy of fuch canton fhould be ailiffed by the forces 
of the others. Accordingly, the hilfory of Switzerland affords many inftances of pro- 
teflion and afliftance reciprocally given between the confederates, in defence and fup- 
port of the refpeflive governments. 


a&ion, even although he (hould be dangeroufly wounded : “ Nous entendons auffi qtte fi quequ’un s'elicit 
hleffe en quelque layon que ce lull en combatant ou cn afl'jilant, de forte qu il feroit inutile pom'fc dif- 
fendre ; il demeurera non obflant aulli avee les autrex, jufqucb a ce que la hataille foit expiree : et pour 
cela tie fera chime fuyaid et ne l’tti fafehera-t-on en fa perfonne n'y en foil biui auciuienuut. ” 

* The rtfpedlable author of the /hcount of S-wilarr/tinJ has fallen into a nmt.ikc in his defeription of 
the Helvetic union ; and his error has been adopted by the A hbf. Mably, in hi Droit Public de l' Europe; 
by the compilers of the Encyclopedic; and by feveral othei writers ol dilliudfion. 

After having given a dcfciiption of'tlie Helvetic union, he concludes the relation as follows : “ bo far 
are they (the thirteen cantons) from making one body or one commonwealth, that only the three old can¬ 
tons are diitctly allied with every one of the other twelve. There is indeed fuch a connexion ellabliihed 
between them, that in cafe’any one canton were attacked, all the other twelve would be obliged to march 
to itsfnccour j but it would be byvirtue of the relation, that two cantons may have to a third, and not of 
any direft alliance fublilling between every one of them. As for example: Of the eight old cantons, Lu¬ 
cerne has a rigltt of calling but five to its fuccour, in cafe of attack; but then foine of thole five have a 
right of calling others, with’ whom they arc allied, though Lucerne be not; to that at lall all imilt'march- 
by virtue of particular alliances, and not of any general one amongft them all.” n 

The above-cited account of the Helvetic union would better have fiiired the league of tbc eight cantons 
before the convention of Stantz; when the confederate Hates were not fo abfolutely and diredlly united 
together as they are at prefent; and their alliance did not perhaps totally exclude evtry treaty of the fame 
kind with other powers. It was only by the articles of that celebrated convention, and the alliance of the 
eight cantons with Friburgh and Soleure, that the union became abfolutely fixed and general It mull: 
be coofeffed, however, that feveral Swifs hiftoriar.s have given the fame idea of the Helve,ic union as that 
above mentioned; and that even now authors differ ctmGderably upon fome important articles of the 
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No feparate engagement, which any of the cantons may conclude, can be valid, if 
inconfiftent with the fundamental articles of this general union; for the reciprocal con- 
tra& between the members of the league fuperfedes every other fpecies of public obli¬ 
gation. With thefe exceptions, the combined ftates arc independent of each other: 
they may form alliances with any power, or reje& the fame, although all the others 
have acceded to it * : may grant auxiliary troops to foreign princes; may prohibit the 
money of the other cantons from being current within their own territories ; may im- 
pofe taxes, and, in fhort, perform every other aX of abfolute fovereignty. 

The public affairs of the Helvetic body and their allies are difeuffed and determined 
in the feveral diets; and thefe are, 

1. General diets; or general affemblies of the thirteen cantons, and of their allies. 

2. Particular diets; as thofe of the eight ancient cantons; thofe of the Proteftant can¬ 
tons,with the deputies of the Proteftants of Glarus and Appenzel, of the towns of Sr. Gal¬ 
lon, Bienne,and Mulhaufen, called the evangelical conferences ; thofe of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic cantons, with the deputies of the Catholics of Glarus and Appenzel, of the abbot of 
St. Gallon, and of the republic of the Yallais, called the golden alliance ; as alfo the diets 
of particular cantons, which, befide being members of the general confederacy, have 
tlifiinX and feparate treaties with each other. 

The ordinary meetings of the general diet are held once a-year, and continue fitting 
one month ; the extraordinary affemblies are futnmoned upon particular occafions. It 
is principally convened in order to deliberate upon the belt meafures for the fecurity of 
the Helvetic body. The canton of Zuric appoints the time and place of meeting, and 
convenes the deputies by a circular letter. The deputy of Zuric alfo prefides, unlefs 
the diet is held in the territory of any other canton; in that cafe, the deputy of that 
canton is president. 

This diet formerly met at Baden ; but fince the conclufion of the civil war in 1712, 
between Zuric and Bern on one fide, and Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and 
Zug, on the other, (when the five latter renounced the co-regency of Baden,) it has 
been affembled at Frauenfield f in Thurgau. Each canton fends as many deputies as 
it thinks proper. 

It would be defeending into a tedious detail, to enter into the particular connexions 
of the feveral allies, either with the whole Helvetic body, or with fome of the cantons; 
and the different nature of thefe refpcclive alliances. Suffer me only to remark, that 
the allies may be divided into affociate , and [confederate ftates: of the former are the abbot 
and town of St. Gallen, Bienne, and Mulhaufen; of the latter, are the Grifons, the 
republic of the Vallais, Geneva, Neuchatel, and the bifhop of Bafle. 

* The five cantons which agreed not to conclude any treaty without the content of the eight, are ne- 
ceffarily excluded from this power, together with thofe particular -cantons, which have bound themfclves 
by private treaties not to contract any foreign alliance, without the reciprocal content of the others ; as for 
iinlance, Uri. ScliwuT/, and Underwalden, by the alliance at Brunnen in 1315. But this depends upon 
particular treaties, ami lias no relation to the general union. In fait, every canton is reltraincd by the ge¬ 
neral articles of the Helvetic union j but, conforming to thofe, no one republic is, in any other itillance, 
controlled by the ufo utions of the majority among the confederate cantons. 

f Ft.auenfield is no longer the feene of a free diet; in the French diviliou of Switzerland it became the 
capital of the canton or dcpaitmeut of Thurgau. 

The laft diet of Free SivirznL.iNn affembled at Aratt in January 1798, and all the deputies, that of 
Bafle excepted, which withdrew from the confederacy, took an oath to defend the Helvetic confutation to 
the lafl extremity. But this folemn appeal to heave# in defence of their liberties proved a mere ceremony, 
and produced no fubitantial effect. 
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The dates thus comprifed under the general denomination of affociates and confede¬ 
rates, enjoy.by virtue of this union, a total independance on all foreign dominion; 
and partake of all the privileges and immunities granted to the Swifs in other countries. 
And notwithftanding (ome of thefe dates are allied only with particular cantons j yet if 
any of them fhould be attacked, thofe cantons with whom they are in treaty would not 
only fupply them with fuccours, but would alfo require the joint afliftance of the re. 
roaming cantons: if therefore any part of the whole body fhould be invaded, all the 
other members fhould unite its defence, either as immediate guarantees, or as auxiliaries 
of the aCtual guarantees*. 


LETTER XIlI.—Rctf/e by Water from Zuric to Baden.—Bridge cf Wettingen.—Baden. 

—Cajile of Hapjburg. 

INSTEAD of following the ufual route by land from Zuric to Bafle, we proceeded 
the greater part of the way,by water. We embarked about two in the afternoon on the 
Limmat. The navigation of that river has been defcribed as extremely hazardous j 
yet it is only dangerous upon the melting of the fnow, or after violent rains, when in 
feveral places the rocks and fhoals are covered with water. At other times there is no 
danger, provided the watermen are fober and experienced. 

Our boat was flat-bottomed and long, and was rowed, or rather fleered by three 
watermen, who ufed their oars merely to direCl the veflel; the ftream being fufficiently 
rapid tt> carry us along at the rate of fix, eight, and fometimes even ten miles in the 
hour. The water is beautifully tranfparent; and its furface was occafionally raifed and 
agitated with high waves by a wind iDppofite to the current. The borders of the Lim- 
mat, at firft fomewhat flat, afterwards gentle rofe into hills clothed with pafture and 
wood, or divided into vineyards, were laftly quite perpendicular, and fringed to the water’s 
edge with hanging trees. 

About a trnle from Baden, where the Limmat flows with the greateft rapidity, we 
fhot under the bridge of Wettingen with fuch velocity, that in the moment of admiring 
its bold projection on one fide, 1 imperceptibly found myfelf on the other. This beau¬ 
tiful piece of mechanifm is a wooden bridge, two hundred and forty feet in length, and 
fufpended above twenty feet from the furface of the water: it was the laft work of 
Grubenman, the felf-taught architect, and is far fuperior in elegance to that of Sctiaff- 
haufen. 

We landed at Baden, and walked to Hapfburg, Schintznach, Koningsfelden, and 
Windifh; of which places I fhall give you a fhort defeription. 

Baden derives its name from the neighbouring warm .baths, which .are mentioned by 
the ancients under the names of Aqita and Tberma Helvetica. It was a Roman for- 
trefs, ereCted to curb the Allemanni or Germans, and was ruled, when the Helvetians, 
who fupported Otho, were routed by Csecina, general to Vitellius Being rebuilt, it 
> was taken by the Germans; fell afterwards under the dominion of the Franks; was, 
in the tenth century, incorporated in the German empire; and became fucceflively 
fubjeCt to the Lukes of Zaeringen, to the Counts of Kyburg, and to Rodoiph of 

* Such was the theory of the Helvetic Government, but unfortunately the prailice did not accord 
with the theory. The Swift Sates, in (lead of refilling in a com pa it body the aggreffion of the French, 
a died without conceit or unanimity, and were compelled, one after the other, to diffdlve their ancient 
confederacy. 

Hapfburg. 
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Hapfburg. In 1418, when his defendant Frederic, Duke of Audria, was put under 
the ban of the empire, the canton of Zuric took pofietfion of the town and country ; 
and, having purchafed them from the Emperor Sigifmond, admitted to a joint (hare 
in the fovereignty, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, and Zug, Bern in 1426, and 
Uri in 1445-. . - 

Baden continued a bailliage of thefe eight cantons until the year 1712, when the civil 
war breaking out between the Protedant and Catholic cantons, it was befieged and taken 
by the troops of Zuric and Bern; ^nd at the peace of Arau was ceded to thofe two can¬ 
tons and Giarus, which, on account of its neutrality, preferved its right of joint-fove- 
reignty. Zuric and Bern did not, however, prove their xlifinteredednefs, when not 
content with finally fettling the religious difputes in favour of the Proteftants, they 
exaded' from the Catholic cantons the ceflion of Baden, contrary to the convention of 
Stantz, which forms the bafis of the Helvetic conftitution. The umbrage conceived by 
the Catholic cantons at this (lep was the-principal inducement to conclude a perpetual 
alliance with France in 1715, and to throw themfelves under the protedion of that 
power And this feparate league has not been annulled by the general treaty which 
Louis XVI. contraded with the thirteen cantons in 1776. Until 1712, the diet a (Tern- 
bled at Baden ; but has been fmce transferred to Frauenfield. The three cantons alter¬ 
nately appoint a bailif, who refides in the Caltle. 

The inhabitants elcd their own magidrates, and have their own judicial courts. In 
civil proceedings, an appeal lies to the bailif, and from his decifion to the fyndicate, 
compofed of the deputies of the three cantons, and in the lad .refort to the three cantons 
themfelves. In penal caufes, the criminal court condemns, and the bailif enjoy* the 
power of pardoning, or mitigating the fentence. The county or bailliage contains about 
24,000 fouls *. 

From Baden we walked through an agreeable and well-wooded country for fome 
way, along the fide of the Limmat, whofe deep banks are covered with vines to 
the edge of the water; and in about two hours eroded the Reufs into the canton of 
Bern. Having patted through a plain, we arrived at tjie baths of Schintznach, a place 
remarkable for its agreeable pofition on the banks of the Aar, and its tepid mineral wa¬ 
ters. It is alfo well known as being the firft place where the Helvetic fociety adembled. 
This fociety, farmed by fome of the mod learned men in Switzerland, both of the Ca¬ 
tholic and Reformed religion, fird helped to extend the fpirit of toleration, and to lef- 
fen that antipathy which fubfilted between the members of the two periuafions. Its 
publications have tended to promote a general zeal for the didufion of polite literature. 
The meeting of this liberal fociety is now transferred to Olten, a ftnall town in the can¬ 
ton of Soleure. 

Near Schintznach dands, on a lofty eminence, the ruins of the cadle of Hapfburg, 
to which we afeended through a wood of beech, that ieemed ahnod coeval with the 
date of the cadle. I he ruins confid of an ancient tower, condru&ed with mafiive 
Hones, in a rude dyle of architecture, and part of .a fmall building of much later 
date. 

It was ere&ed in the beginning of the eleventh century, by Werner, Bifhop of 
Strafburg, came to his br6thers Radebot and Latzelin, and devolved to their defend¬ 
ants. Otho, grandfon of Radebot, was probably the fird perfon upon record who 
dyled himfelf Count of Hapfburg, and it continued to be the principal title by which 


• In the new divjfion. of Switzerland, the bailliage of Baden was converted into a canton or department, 
of which that town is the capital. 

5 his 
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his pofterity was diftinguifhed, until it was loft in a greater dignity, when Rodolph of 
Haplburg was elevated to the imperial throne. ' His fucceflors granted the caftle and 
its dependencies as a lief, firll to the lords of Wildeck, and afterwards to the lord of Wo- 
len: in 141 ? it was occupied by Bern, during the conteft between the Emperor Sigif- 
mond and Frederic of Auftria, and given to the family of Segelern of Bruneck. I a 
1469, it was fold to the convent of Konigsfelden; on the diffolution of that monaftery 
at the reformation, was fecularifed, and feized by government; his gradually gone to 
decay, and is now inhabited by a pcafant’s family. 

This caftle commands an unbounded view over hills and dales, plains and forefts, 
rivers and lakes, towns and villages, mountains and alps; emblem of that extent of 
power to which the talents of cnet?ian, who derived his title fromthis caftle, railed him- 
fclf and his defeendants. You will readily perceive 1 allude to Rodolph of Haplburg, 
who, from a fimple baron of Switzerland, became Emperor, and founded the Houfe 
of Auftria. 

Rodolph was born in 1218. Having fignalized his youth in conftant feenes of war- 
fare and contention, he was, in 1273, unexpectedly raifed to the dignity, of Emperor, 
and conferred honour on that exalted ftation, no lefs by his political fagacity than by 
his military prowefs. He died in 1291, after a long and glorious reign, and in. the 
feventy-third year of his age. 

Impreiled with thefe ideas, as I confidered on the very fpot, the origin of the Houfe 
of Haplburg, and its gradual progrefs towards that height of power which it has fince 
attained under the more diftinguifhed appellation of the Houfe of Auftria: I compared 
it to a fmall rill in the Alps, whofe fonrcc is uncertain, which, having received feveral 
ftreams, forms no inconfiderable river. Flowing through Switzerland ftill altnoft: 
unknown to its neighbours, it no fooner enters Germany, than it lofes its name by its 
junction with the Danube; and, having collected the tribute of numberlefs rivers, rolls, 
with accumulated and ftill increafmg waters, through a large extent of country, and 
lulls by a hundred mouths into the Euxine fea; 

• • -:- e t p are 

Chi gurrraporta c non tributo al mare *. 

Rodolph, during his refidence in this caftle, would not have given cre'dittoa perfon 
endowed with 1 he fpirit of prophecy, who Ihould have informed him, that, in little more 
than a century, a lew finall republics would drive his defeendants from their hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and creft upon their ruins, and on the balls of equal liberty, 
a formidable confederacy, which would be courted by the mod powerful fovereigns. 
Still lefs perhaps would he have believed, that he himfelf Ihould poflefs the imperial 
throne; that his lineal defeendants Ihould rule over Germany, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Auftria, Spain, Burgundy, the Low Countries, Milan, Naples, and Sicily, and ex¬ 
tend their dominion and influence from the Ihores of the Euxine to the New World 
beyond the Atlantic. 

LETTER XIV.— Konigfeldon. — Windijh.—Voyage down the Rhine. 

Having gratified our curiofity at the caftle of Haplburg f, that cradle of the Houfe 
of Auftria, whiich ftill confers a title on the prelent Emperor- of Germany, we de- 


Taffo. 


Some 


+ There isalfo a rattle of Haplburg, fituated near the lake of Lticern, which I vifued in 1779. 
author-, have erroncoufly altered, that this was the cattle from which the counts derived thtir titles. Dnt 
Ter ror has refuted lh : s opinion ; and unqueftionably proved that honour to be due to the caftle of Hapl- 
t-utjj*which I have defciibed in the preceding letter. See Hcrgot, Gen. Dipl Augf. Domua Habib- 
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fcendcd into the plain of Konigsfeldon, to a convent of the fame name, built by Eliza¬ 
beth, on the fpot where her hufband the Emperor Albert was aflallinated. Albert, 
as giiardian to his nephew John of Haplburg, had taken pofleflion of his hereditary 
dominions in Switzerland, and refufed, under various pretences, to deliver them up to 
him. Wearied wit,h repeated and fruitlefs folicitation, John entered into a confpiracy 
again If the Emperor, with Rhodolph de Warth, Ulric de ^alme, Walther de Ef’chen- 
bach, and Conrad de Tagerfeld. 

The Emperor dined at Baden,, in his way to Rheinfelden, a town in the circle of 
Suabia, where the Emprcls his contort had collected a confiderable body of troops, for 
the purpofe of invading the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Undcrwaldeh, which 
had revolted againlt hitn. Contemporary hillorians, who have recorded the minuteft 
circumftances in this whole tranfadion, relate, that Albert was in high ipirits during 
the repaft ; and that, his nephew again entreating to be put into pofleflion of his heredi¬ 
tary dominions, the Emperor, with an air of banter, placed a garland upon his head, 
adding, at the fame time, “ This will be more fuitablc to you for the prelent, than the 
cares of a troublefome government.” This taunt fo deeply afl’eded the young prince, 
that he burlt into tears, flung away the flowers, and could not be prevailed upon to fit 
down to table. 

After dinner Albert continued his journey on horfeback, accompanied by his foil 
Leopold, the confpirators, and his ufual attendants; and came near the town of Windilh, 
in the canton of Bern, to the Rculs, over which river paflengers were ufualiy ferried 
upon a raft. The confpirators firlt pafl’ed over, and were followeJ by Albert: as he 
was riding gently on, expediting Leopold and the remainder of his luite, he was fud- 
denly beiet .by the aflaflins. One of them having feized his horfe’s bridle, John of 
Haplburgh reproached him for his injufticc in detaining his dominions, and itruck him 
on the neck with his (word : Rhodolph de Warth wounded hitn in the fide, and Ulric 
de Palme clove his head with a fab re. In this condition they left him expiring upon 
the ground. 

This affaflination was perpetrated the firlt of May 1308, in the open day, and in the 
fight of his Ion and the rell of his luite, who had not as yet palled the river, ami who, 
though fpedators of the murder, yet could not aflilt the Emperor. The field lies be¬ 
tween the Aar and the Reufs, not far from the junction of thole two rivers; and the 
very fpot where he was mafldcrcd is marked by a convent, eroded by his wife Eliza¬ 
beth and his daughter Agues ; the place was called Kmig-fclJcn , or King's field; a . 
name it retains to this day. The remains ot the Emperor were buried in the convent 
of Witterling, from whence they were afterwards tranfported to Spire, and there 
interred. 

The aflalfins efcaped into the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, expeding 
to find a lure afylutn in a nation which Albert was preparing to invade. But the ge¬ 
nerous natives, dctcliing a crime of fo atrocious a nature, although committed upoirthe 
perfon of their greateit and molt formidable enemy, refufed to protect the murderers.. 
D’Efchenbach concealed himfelf in the dilguife of a common labourer during thirty- 
years, nor was his rank difeovered till he confeifed it upon his death-bed ; De Palme, 
dellitute of common neceflaries, died in extreme poverty ; I)e Warth, tied to a horfe’s 
tail, like a common malefador, dragged to the place of execution, was broken upon 
the wheel. John of Haplburg, commonly known by the appellation of parricide, did 
not reap the expeded benefits of the crime; for, by order of the Emperor Henry the 
Seventh, he retired into a monaftery of Auguftinc friars, where he died in 131 -. 

The 
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The widow of Albert turned her whole thoughts towards revenging the death of her 
hufband, and in this purfuit involved the innocent as well as the guiltty ; all who had 
the fmalleft connexion with the affailins, being facrificed with undiftinguilhed cruelty. 
Meanwhile the three cantons were, for a few years, Jeft to the undifturbed enjoyment 
of their liberties, and to ftrengthen themfelves, again ft any future attack ; and thus they 
innocently reaped the foie advantage which was derived front this affallination. 

The convent or abbey of Konigsfelden contprized within its extenfive precinfts a nun¬ 
nery of the order of St. Clare, and a monaftery of monks of the order of Minorites, f e „ 
parated from each other by a wall. It was richly endowed by Elizabeth, her five fons 
and her daughter Agnes, Queen of Hungary, who affumed the habit of a nun, and here 
puffed the remainder of her days. , At the Reformation the abbey was fecularized, and 
its lands appropriated by government: part of the building became the refidence of the 
bailif, part was converted into an hofpital, and part was fuffered to fall to ruin. Many 
of the cells formerly occupied by the nuns, ftill exift in their original ftate; and 
one, in particular, is diftingilifhed as the habitation in which Queen Agnes lived and 
died. 

• The chapel ftill remains entire, but is no longer ufed for divine fervice. The glafs 
windows are beautifully coloured, and painted with various hiftories of the Old Tefta- 
ment; with the portraits of Elizabeth and Agnes, of the Emperor Albert, and his fons. 

On the walls are coarfely reprefented the figures of Leopold Duke of Auftria, and 
the principal nobles who periflied at the battle of Sempach. Elizabeth and Agnes, and 
feveral princes and princeffes of the Hoiife of Auftria, were buried in this chapel; but 
their bones were a few years ago removed to the abbey of St. Blaife, in the Black 
Foreft, where they were depofited with great pomp, and magnificent fepulchres ere&ed 
to their memory. 

Near Konigsfelden is the final 1 village of Windifh, (landing at the conflux of the 
Aar.and the Reufs, and fuppofed by antiquarians to occupy the fite of Vindonijfa, a Ro¬ 
man fortrefs mentioned by Tacitus. In traverfmg the place I did not obferve the lead 

figns of any antiquities; but various lapidary inferiptions, mile-ftones, fepulchral urns, 
medals, coins, and gems, which have been found in great abundance, fufficiently prove 
that it mud have been the ftation of a large Roman colony. The reader, who is in¬ 
clined to refledk pn the viciflitudes of human poffeflions, will recoiled with pleafure the 
following quotation: “ Within the antient walls of Vindoniffa, the caftle of Hapfburg, 
the abbey of Konigsfeld, and the town of Bruck, have fucceffively arifen.. The phi- 
lofophic traveller may compare the monuments of Roman conqueft, of feudal or Au- 
ftrian tyranny, of nionkilh fuperftition, and of induftrious freedom. If he be truly a 
philofopher, he will applaud the merit and happinefs of his own time 

Early the next morning we embarked on the Aar, which, though here a trifling 
ftream, yet, being confrderably fwelled by the tribute-of waters from the Reufs and 
jthe jUmmat, foon becomes a confiderable river. Its bank are agreeably enlivened with 
meadows and woods, and fpotted occafionally with villages, caftles, and ruins, hang¬ 
ing on the water’s edge. Having made a finall turn, it falls by a ftrait channel into 
the Rhine, vying in fize and rapidity with the great river in which it lofes its name: 
its waters, which are of a filvery hue, are for a long way diftinguilhed from thofe of 
the Rhine; which, being tranfparcnt, and of a fea-green colour, feem to difdain the 
union. 


• Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, vol. iii p. 563. 
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The banks of the Rhine are far fuperior in wildnefs and beauty to thofe of the Aar, 
In many parts riling perpendicularly, yet feathered with wood; in others Hoping in 
gentle declivities, richly bordered with vines, foreft, and paftures; -and exhibiting a 
continual fucceffion of towns and villages. The rapid ftream carried us above eighteen 
miles in three hours, and we landed at Lauffenburgh, where the Rhine forms a cataratt, 
which, though greatly inferior to the fall of the lame river near Schaffhaufen, yet de- 
ferves to be vifited by travellers for the beauties of the fcenery. As I flood upon the 
crags of the northern Ihore, the principal objetts were, a high bridge, partly open and 
partly covered, fupported by three lofty Hone piers; on the fouth a row of houfes, with 
an old ruined calUe on a fummit, boldly overhanging the water; a perfpettive of woods 
and meadows under the arcades of the bridge; and the river darning over its craggy 
bed, in a Hoping cataratt, until it is fuddenly loft among the rocks which clofe the 
view. 

About half a mile below this fall.we re-embarked, and found the waters in many 
parts more agitated than thofe of.the Limmat; particularly near Rheinfelden, where 
they rulh with fuch increafing velocity, that they were troubled like the waves of the 
fea, and, beating againft the boat, turned it obliquely by their violence. Here we 
were hurried along with fuch rapidity, that though I had a pencil in my hand, I had 
no time for obfervation, much lefs for defcription; I could only catch a general glance 
of the romantic fcenery, as we paffed under a pitturefque bridge of feveral arches, 
fufpended high above the furface of the river, and joined tp a fteep rock, on which 
towered fome majeftic ruins. In many parts, and for a confiderable way, our vefTel 
paffed within a few inches of the {helving rocks, and was only prevented from linking 
them by the dexterity of the pilot. 

As we approached Bafle, the ftream became lefs rapid j and we difembarked, highly 
delighted with our expedition. 


LETTER XV .-—The Town Of BaJle^Erafmus.—Library. — Holbein. 

I ARRIVED at Bafle or Bafel, I fuppofed, about twelve at noon; but was much 
furprizedto find, that all the clocks* attually flruck one: and, on inquiry, I was in¬ 
formed, that they conftantly go an hour falter than the real time. Different reafons 
have been affigned for this Angularity: fome affert, that it was firft praftifed during 
the council of Bafle, in order to affemble, at an earlier hour, the cardinals and bifhops, 
who, being lazy and indolent, always arrived late. Others maintain, that a confpiracy 
being fotmed to affaffmate the magiftrates at midnight, one of the burgomafters, who 
-had notice of the defign, advanced the town-clock an hour; by which means the con- 
fpirators, imagining they had mifiV '\e appointed time, retired; and that the clocks 
are dill kept in the fame advanced state, as a perpetual memorial of this happy deli¬ 
verance. But there is a third reafon given for this ftrange cuftom, which feems the 
moft probable. It is well known that the choirs of cathedrals are conft rutted towards 
the eaft: that of Bafle declines fomewhat from this direttion; and the fun-dial, which 
is placed upon the outfide of the choir, and by which the town-clock is always regu¬ 
lated, partakes of this declination * a circumftance which, according to the celebrated 
Bernoulli, occafions a variation from the true time of about five and forty minutes; 

* The clocks of Bafle, as well as the government, have undergone a revolutionary change in the new 
order of things. The motion for altering the clocks according to the real time was made by M. de Mechel. 
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. The inhabitants df Bade are dill fo ftrongly attached to this whirafical cuftom, that, 
although it has been often propofed in the fovereign council to regulate their clocks 
properly, yet the motion has been invariably rejected; and the people would fufpeft 
that their liberties were invaded, if th< ir clocks agreed with thofeof the reft of Europe. 
A few years fmce, leveral leading men of the town determined to alter the hand of the 
fun-dial half a minute a day, until the (hadow Ihould imperceptibly point to the true 
hour. This expedient was accordingly practifed, and the clock had already loll near 
three quarters of an hour, when an accident difeovered the defign: the magiftrates were 
accordingly compelled to place the hand of the fun-dial in its former pofition, and to 
regulate the hours as ufual. Indeed, long-eftablilhed cuftoms, however indifferent or 
ridiculous, are apt to make fo ftrong an impfelfion upon vulgar minds, as to become 
lbmctimcs dangerous, and always difficult to be abolifhcd; efpecially among a people, 
like thole of this country, who are averfe to any change, even in the minuteft articles. 

I need not remind you, how long it was before the Englifh could be perfuaded to reckon 
their years according to the general mode of computation in Europe. 

Bafle is beautifully fituated upon the banksof the .Rhine, near the pointwhere that river, 
which is here broad, deep, and rapid, after flowing for fome way from eafl to weft, turns 
fuddenly to the north. It confifts of two town? joined together by a long bridge; the 
Large Town lies on the fide of Switzerland, and the Small Town on the oppofite banks 
of the river. It ftands very favourablyfor commerce; an advantage which the inhabitants 
have by no means neglcfted; for they have eftablilhed a great variety of manufactures, 
particularly of ribands and cottons; and an extenfive trade is carried on by the principal 
merchants. 

The cathedral is an elegant gothic building, but ftrangely disfigured by a daubing of 
rofe-coloured'paint. It contains the afhes of Gertrude Anne Countefs of Hohenburg, 
wife of the Emperor Rodolph I. who died at Vienna, in 1281, and her body was con¬ 
veyed to Bafle. Her two chriftian names gave rife to much confufion, and led many 
hiftorians to conclude that Gertrude and Anne were two different perfonages, and fuc- 
‘ceffivc wives of that Emperor; while others ridiculoufly fuppofed that both were mar¬ 
ried to him at the fame time: nor were thefe erroneous opinions confuted, and the 
controverfy finally fettled, till Hergot, the laborious genealogift * of the Houfe of Auf- 
tria, proved, from the moft unqueftionable authorities of ancient diplomes, the identity 
of this divided perfonage; and that the miftake arofe from her being uniformly ftyled 
Gertrude before her coronation, and Anne after the performance of that ceremony. 
She bore to her hufband fourteen children; and though the mother - f fo large a family, 
yet fitch was her extreme fenfibility, that the grief which fhe fuffered at the departure 
of her daughter Clementina to Naples, on her marriage with Charles Martel, hurried 
her to her grave. 

In the fame church are depofited, under a marble tomb, the venerable remains of 
the great EJrafmus. That diftinguifhed writer joined to fuperior learning, and a pecu¬ 
liar elegance .of Ryle, thekeeneit wit, which he pointed, not only againft the vices and 
ignorance of the monks, but the general corruptions and diforders of the Roman 
church. . He was indeed the forerunner of- Luther, in his firft attacks upon the Catho¬ 
lics, refpefting the fale of indulgences: but afterwards, when the controverfy appeared 
more ferious, and an open breach with the church of Rome faemed inevitable, he con¬ 
demned the proceedings of that bold reformer. He confidered them, indeed, as alto¬ 
gether unwarrantable; and, although he had himfelf cenfured«end expofed the cor¬ 
ruptions that infe&ed the Cartholic religion j yet he zealoufly inculcated fubmiffive 

* See Hergottii Geneal. Diplom. Dora. Auit. vol. i. p. 125. 
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obedience to the decrees of what he called the “ univerfal church.” Agreeably to 
thefe fentiments he advifed the proteftants to endeavour at obtaining, by mild and 
patient meafures, what they might indifcreetly lofe by a warmer and more violent op- 
pofition. 

Such temperate counfels were ill fuited to the daring and impetuous fpirit of Luther. 
Accordingly, while Erafmus was a&ing the part of a mediator, and endeavouring to 
moderate and allay the flame on each fide, he drew upon himfelf the difpleafure of 
both parties: in allufion to this temporifing conduct, one of his adverfaries applied to 
him, not unaptly, that line in Virgil, 

Terras inter ealumque volabat. 

The impartial truth feems to be, that he was by no means difpofed to become a martyr 
in the caufe: the natural timidity of his temper, a too great deference to perfons of 
fuperior rank and power, and perhaps the fear of lofing his penlions, induced him to 
take a decided part againft the reformers, and condemn their reparation from the 
church of Rome. 

But it would be uncandid to impute his conduct wholly to felfifh confiderations: 
fomething may fairly be aforibed to the powerful impreflions of early prejudices; and 
fomethingto that rooted love of peace and ftudious tranquillity, which feems to have 
been tlje fpring of all his actions. But, whatever imperfections may. be difeovered in 
fome particular parts of his character, his memory mud be revered by every friend of 
genius, learning, and moderation. Livelinefs of imagination, depth and variety of 
erudition, together with great fagacity of judgement, were in him eminently united. He 
infufed a fpirit of elegance even into theological controverfies; and contributed to dif- 
encumber literature from that fcholaftic jargon with which it was difgraced. Erafmus 
reflected much honour upon this town, by choofing it as the favourite place of his re- 
fidence, and publilhing from hence the greateft part of his valuable works. In the 

f iublic library are preferved, with great veneration, his hanger and feal, feveral of his 
etters, and his lait teftament, written with his own hand. 

The univerfity of Bafle was formerly eminent in the literary hiftory of Europe. "Who, 
in the leaft converfant in letters, is unacquainted with the celebrated names of Oeco- 
lampadius, Amerbach, the three Bauhins, Grynaeus, Buxtorf, Wetftein, Ifelin, the 
Bernoulli, and Euler. If it has fallen from its priftine Hate of renown, its decline 
mud be principally imputed to the cafual mode of electing the profeffors; but it dill 
boafts feveral members w'ho do honour to their native town by their learning and abi¬ 
lities. 

The public library contains a fmall colle&ion of books, remarkable for feveral rare 
and valuable editions; particularly of thofe printed in the fifteenth century. The mod 
curious manuferipts are numerous letters of the firft reformers, and of other learned 
men in the fifteenth, fixteenth, andfeventeenth centuries; and an account of the pro¬ 
ceedings at the council of Bafle. The minutes of that council were taken by John of 
Segovia; and are fuppofed to be the fame which are preferved either in the library, or 
•in the archives of the town: the former is written on paper, the latter on parchment, 
A queftion has arifen which of thefe is the original. Some conclude in favour of that 
in the archives, on account of the many falfe readings and miftakes in the other, which 
are plainly the faults of the copyift. Others give the preference to that in the librar/, 
becaufe it is written in different hands, aqd with different ink, which feem to imply 
that it was noted down at various intervals, according as the a&s of the council were 
paffed; whereas that in the archives, being penned on parchment, in the fame hahd 
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and with the fame ink, was probably copied from the original minutes’; for who, it fc> 
urged, would take minutes on parchment ? A third opinion, ftill more probable, is, 
that neither of thefe is the original, Several paffages are wanting in both; which 
©million may have proceeded from the tranfcriber not being able to read every part 
of the original. It is probable that John of Segovia took away the minutes, and depo- 
jfited them at Rome; and that one of thefe manufcripts was the copy tranfcribed by 
order of the council; of thefe, the manufcript on parfchment appears to be the mod 
authentic. . 

In a fuite Qf rooms belonging to this library, is a cabinet of petrifactions, collected in 
the canton of Bade by the Rev. Mr. Annoni: fome ancient medals and gems; a few 
antiquities found at Auguft; a large number of prints; and fome fine drawings and’ 
paintings, confiding chiefly of originals by Holbein, who was a native of this town. 
Thefe pictures are, moil of them, in the higheft prefervation: the connoifftur can here 
trace all the different manners of Holbein, and compare the productions of his youth 
with thofe of his maturer age. A few are preferved, which he painted before he 
had reached his fixteenth year; and one, extremely curious, which he drew upon a 
fign for a writing-mafter. The portraits of himfelf, his wife, and children in the fame 
group, are much admired for nature and fimplicity of expreflion. The molt valuable 
of thefe paintings is an altar-piece, in eight compartments, which reprefents the paf- 
fion of our Saviour: a performance, in which this admirable art ill has. carried to the 
. higheft perfection that Angular brilliancy of colouring fo peculiar to his belt compofi* * 
tions. I was much (truck with a profile of his friend and patron Erafmus, writing his 
commentary upon St. Matthew; there is a fpirit and animation in the countenance* 
finely expreffive of his fagacious and penetrating,talents. 

Among the works erf Holbein, that difeover the livelmefs of his fancy, mud be 
mentioned the {ketches he drew on the margin of the Eulogium of Folly by Erafmus, 
which he received as a prefent from the author. This curious volume is preferved in 
the library, and has been lately publilhed by Mr. Haas, in French, Latin, and German*. 
with fac-umiles of the original defigns, engraved on wood. 

The dance of death, in the church yard of the predicants of the fuburbs of St; John,. 
is frequently fhewn to drangers as being of Holbein’s pencil. It is- painted in- oil-co¬ 
lours upon a wall which enclofes the burial-ground: but, as it has feveral times been 
retouched, no traces are difcoverable of that great mader’s hand. In fa ft, the Hon. 
Horace Walpole, and other unqueftionable judges, have proved, that this performance 
was,painted before Holbein was born* and that he was not employed even in retouch¬ 
ing it. It is probable however, that* from this aiiftent painting, he took the firft hint 
towards compofing his famous drawings on the dance-of death. In treating that fub* 
eft, hehasdifplayed’fuch richnefs of imagination, and difeovered fo much judgement 
in the difpofition, and fo much fpirit in the execution of thg figures, tfoft Rubens ft ti¬ 
died them with particular attention, and took drawings from them* 

The originals of Holbein’s dance of death were purchafed by M. Fleichman of 
Strafbourg, at the fale of the famous collection of Crozat, at Paris-; of which Mariette 
has publilhed a catalogue. ’ They are now in the poffeilion of prince Gallitzin, tninifter 
from the Empffefs of Ruflia to the court of Vienna. * They con ft ft of forty-four- fmall. 
drawings: the outlines are Iketched with a. pen, and they are'(lightly (haded with Indian 
fink. I has frequent opportunities of feeing them, during my continuance at Vienna, and 
particularly admired the variety of attitudes qnd characters in which death is reprefented. 

Prints have been taken from fome of thefe draftings by Hollar, which are very fcarce. 
Mr. de Mechel, a celebrated artift of this place, has already engraved them after the 
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original defigns; a Work which cannot fail of being highly acceptable to the admirers 
of the fine arts; he has added four engravings, which arc not in the prince’s colledkm, 
and which are taken from the prints of Hollar. He ingenioufly conjectures, from the 
dreffes and characters of feveral of the figures in the dance of death, that the author 
fketched them while he was in England. They were, probably, in the Arundelian col¬ 
lection when Hollar engraved them. ‘ 

Mr. de Mechel Has nniftied alfo a fet of prints'from the fine paintings of the Duffel- 
dorf gallery, and likewife engravings of the famous Hedlinger’s medals. This able 
artift nas a fmall but well chofen collection of paintings; and his magazine of prints 
(in which article he carries on a very confiderable trade) is perhaps one of the largeft 
and mod complete in Europe. I am acquainted with no perfon to whom the curious 
traveller can addrefs himfelf with greater advantage than to Mr. de Mechel, nor from 
whom he can receive more ufeful information. To a particular knowledge of the phy- 
fical beauties of Switzerland, he joins a thorough acquaintance with the different govern¬ 
ments, cuftoms, and manners of the feveral cantons. As he is intimately connected 
with the principal men of learning in this country, his letters of recommendation are 
the moil definable, and the moil beneficial, that can be procured, and he enjoys as 
much fatisfa&ion in conferring, as can be received by accepting, his good offices.’ He 
indeed podefies a great fund of good humour, an amiable franknefs of difpofition, and 
a certain originality of manner, which, together with his other valuable qualities, re¬ 
commend him as a no lefs pleafing than uieful acquaintance. 

I vifited alfo the fmall but pleafing collection of pictures, moftly of the Flemifh and 
Dutch fchools, belonging to M. Faefch, member of the Great Council. In the court¬ 
yard before his houfe is a wooden ftatueof Rodolph I. fitting on a throne, and clothed 
with the imperial infignia: underneath I obferved the date of 1273, the sera of his co¬ 
ronation. The rudenefs of the fculpture renders it probable that it is an original of- 
that great Emperor, who was befteging Bafle when he received the unexpected news of 
his election. The gates were immediately thrown open ; and he was inftantly admitted 
as a friend into that town, which had (hut its gates againft him as their enemy. On this 
occafion he refided a ihort time at Bade, and, as tradition relates, in this very houfe. 

I am, &c. 


, LETTER XVI .—Government of Bafle. 

THE biffiops of Bafle once poffefled the lbvereignty over the city and canton; but were 

gradually deprived of their prerogatives; and, in 1501, finally quitted this town, 
when the canton joined the Helvetic confederacy. They retired at firfl: to Friburgh in 
Brifgau; and afterwards, eltablilhing their refidcnce at Porentru, entirely loft the 
trifling authority and inconfiderable prerogatives which remained to them. Upon the 
introduction of the reformation in 1525, the conftitution was in fome meafure chang¬ 
ed ; and the power of the ariftocracy limited. 

It would feem in theory fcarcely poffible to divide the ariftocratical and democratical 
commonwealths into fo many different fpecies as exift in Switzerland: for, in this coun¬ 
try, every republic has its peculiar modification; and them is none more Angular than 
that of Bafle. To view the general outlines of the conftitution, it has the appearance 
of an abfolute ariftocracy *; but, upon confidering it in detail, it will be found to incline 
1 towards 

* An ariftocracy (ftri&ly fpeaking) means that form of government, which places the fupreme power 
in.the nobln, exclufively of the people; but here I mean by it, the confining of the fovereign authority 
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towards a democracy. The fupreme legiflative power refides in the Great and Little 
Councils, confiding of about three hundred members ; and the authority of thefe two 
councils combined is without controul. They ena£t laws, declare war and peace, con- 
trad alliances, and impofe taxes : they eled the feveral magidrates, appoint their own 
members, nominate to all employments, and confer the right of burgherftlip. The ge¬ 
neral adminidration of government is committed by the Great Council to the Senate, or 
Little Council; that is, to a part of its own body. This Senate, oompofed of fixty 
members, together with the four chiefs of the republic, two burgomafters, and two 
great tribunes, is divided into two bodies, which ad by rotation. The ading divifion 
continues in office one year, decides finally in all criminal caufes, fuperintends the po¬ 
lice, and exercifcs feveral other powers fubordinate to the Sovereign Council. The 
coliedive body of citizens affembles only once a year; when the magidrates publicly 
take an oath to maintain the conditution, and preferve the liberties and immunities of 
the people inviolate. The reciprocal oath of obedience to the laws is adminidered to 
the citizens in their refpedive tribes. 

But, notwithftanding the boundlefs prerogatives of the Great Council,yet the meaned 
citizen is legally capable of being admitted into that body, and by the Angular method 
of eledion may poflibly be chofen. For the vacancies in the two councils are fupplied 
from all ranks of citizens, one clafs only excepted, the members of the univerfity. Thefe 
citizens are divided into eighteen tribes, called in German Zuenfte , fifteen of which be¬ 
long to the larger town, and three to the finaller; each of the fird-mentioned fifteen 
tribes returns four members to the fenate, and each of the whole eighteen fends twelve 
to the Great Council. Formerly thefe eledions were determined by a plurality of voices; 
but as by thefe means the riched perfon was always certain of being chofen, a ternaire 
was edablilhed in 1718, that is, three candidates were nominated, and from thefe the 
fuccelfor was appointed * by lot. 

Although this mode of eledion in fome meafure put a dop to corruption, yet it was 
not fuffirient to counterad entirely the influence of the wealthy ; and as the poorer ci¬ 
tizens could feldom fucceed to the 'mod honourable or lucrative employments, they 
procured an ad to be pafled in 1740, changing the ternaire into a fenaire ; by which 
fix candidates, indead of three, were put in nomination, and drew lots for the charge. 
Six tickets, containing the names of the refpedive candidates, and leparately placed in 
filver eggs, are inferted into one bag; and the fame number of tickets, five of which 
are blanks, and one is marked with the vacant employment^ are placed in another. The 
reigning burgomader and the great tribune, appointed to be the drawers of this official 
lottery, both at the fame indant take a ticket from each bag, and the candidate vvhofe 
name comes out at the fame time with the ticket on which the employment is written, 
obtains the pod. 

It would be too tedious, and indeed too unintereding a detail, to enter into a minute 
account of the forms and circutndances requifite to be obferved in fele&ing the feveral 


to a certain limited number of perfons, without confidering whether they are patricians or plebeians, nobles 
or commons; for at Bafle every citizen who is noble, and who choofcs to retain his title of nobility, is in¬ 
capable of being elected a member of the Sovereign Council. 

• The fifteen tribes in the great town are called Zuenfte, and the three fn the fmalltown GtfcHfcbnften, or 
companies. It may alfo be remarked, ihat the citizens of the fmall town enjoy more advantages than thofe 
of the great town ; inafrruich at the former may be appointed to public employments cither in the tribes or 
in the companies j whereas a citizen of the great town cannothc admitted into the companies, unlefs he 
refides in the fmall town. 
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candidates. To give, however, fome general idea of this matter : Upon a vacancy in 
the Great Council, for inflance, the fix candidates- rauft be taken from the citizens of 
that tribe, to which the perfon who occafioned the vacancy belonged, and be nominated 
by fuch of the members of the Great and Little Councils as are of the lame tribe. The 
candidates for the fenate and for the tribunes or chiefs of each tribe, called in German 
meijlcr , are appointed by the Great Council. But there is one cafe in which the Jcnairc 
is not prattifed; for, upon the death of a burgomafter, his colleague, who is the great 
tribune, fucceeds of courfe. 

It fliould leem that many inconveniences mull flow from this abfurd method of fup- 
plving vacant polls in the government, as they are left entirely to the capricious difpofal 
of fortune. In fa&, it has not unfrequently happened that a candidate, whofe know¬ 
ledge and abilities rendered him capable of being ferviceable to the ftate, has never ob¬ 
tained the fuccefsful ticket; while chance has bellowed it upon another by no means 
qualified to fulfil the duties of the employment. However, notwithftanding the ill ef¬ 
fects refuking from this cafuai mode of election, the management of public affairs is in 
general well conduced ; and there arc few inftances of civil juilice unwifeiy admini- 
Itcred, or of innocence facrificed to wealth or power. 

But the counfellors of Hate and magiftrates are not the only perfons chofen by lot; 
even the profelfors in the univerfity are elected in the fame manner. The three candi¬ 
dates (for in this inflance the ternaire is (till in ufe) mull be nominated from thofe who 
have taken the degree of doctor. Hence a candidate not unfrequently offers himfelf 
for the profefforfhip of a fcience which he has never made the peculiar object of his ftu- 
dies, if the chair of that particular branch of literature in which he excels is already oc¬ 
cupied ; for, under thefe circumftances, the refpedlive unqualified profelfors change 
places with each other. Thus (to mention an inltance from a family well known) John 
Bernoulli, the famous mathematical profeffor in this univerfity, who died in 1748, left 
three fons, Nicholas, Daniel, and John, all juftly celebrated for their Ikill m that fcience, 
in which their father and uncle fo eminently excelled. Nicholas died at St.Peterfburgh, 
member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences; and Daniel, having followed his brother 
into Ruflia, returned to Balle on obtaining the profefforfliip of anatomy, which he after¬ 
wards had an opportunity of happily exchanging for that of natural philofophy; he 
died in 1782 *. A fimilar circumftance happened to the third fon John; after being 
fevcral times an unfuccefsful candidate in the lottery of profefforlhips, chance at length 

* The following curious epitaph on a lawyer, interred in the cathedral, complains that the deceafed, not- 
withftanding his advanced age of 84, which had afforded many opportunities of being nominated candidate 
for various offices of (late, had been continually excluded by fortune : 

S : E : S : 
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conferred on him the chair of rhetoric , for which he was wholly unfit; but upon’his fa, 
ther’s death he changed with M. Rumfpeck, to whom fortune na$l afligned the profeffor. 
ihip of mathematics. 

The fumptuary laws are very drift at Bafie. The ufe of coaches in the town is not 
indeed prohibited, as at Zuric; but what*is more fingular, no citizen or inhabitant is 
allowed to have a fervant behind his carriage. Laws of this kind may be carried, in 
foine inftances, to a fcrupulous and even ridiculous minutenefs j updn the whole, how¬ 
ever, they are excellent regulations, and pot only ufeful but neceflary in a fraail repub. 
lie. They have certainly operated with great advantage in this town; for although it 
contains feveral families who are confiderably rich, yet a happy fimplicity of manners is 
ftill fo predominant, that you would fmile if I ware to particularife thofe articles which 
pafs under the opprobrious denomination of luxury. 

The lower ranks of citizens are in general fo ftrongly prejudiced in favour of their 
own country, as to feem convinced that true felicity is only to be found at Bade; and 
indeed that clafs of people are in no part of the world more happy. Every perfon boafts 
-that he is free, and is fo m reality; and as the citizens not only poflfefs very confiderable 
privileges, but each individual may alfo indulge the hope of being one day chofen into 
the Sovereign Council; he enjoys a certain degree of refpeft and confideration extremely 
flattering to nis felf-importance. In faft, feveral of the magillrates exercife the meaner 
trades; and the, prefent treafurer, whofe name is Muench, is a baker: he is indeed a 
perfon of diftihguilhed knowledge and merit, and has been twice appointed one of the 
candidates for the office of great tribune; which, had fortune favoured-him, would 
have been followed on the next vacancy by his fucccflion to the office of burgomafter. 
In general the burghers’ fons receive an excellent education: they always learn the 
Latin, and not unfrequently the Greek tongue; and it is by no means unufual, even 
for the lower fort of tradefmen, to employ their leifure hours in the perufal of Horace, 
'-Virgil, and Plutarch. 

'Hie conduft of magiftrates is nowhere more freely, nor more feverely, criticifed than 
vat Bafie. The. people may fomerimes, no 'doubt, extend this privilege beyond its pro¬ 
per limits; but they can never be totally reftrained from exercifing it, without finking 
at the vitals of their, liberty: it is eflential to their exiflence, and no free government can 
rlong furvive its extinction. 

Bafie is the largeft, and feems formerly to have been one of the moft populous towns 
in Switzerland: its extent is capable of containing above a hundred thoufand inhabi¬ 
tants; whereas it can fcarcely number more than fourteen thoufand. Many particular 
eaufes may have concurred to occafion this remarkable decreafe ;*but I will mention 
only one or two to which it may be attributed. 

It is proved, from undoubted calculations, that in all great cities the number of bu¬ 
rials exceeds that of births; confequently, unlefs this unequal proportion is compenfated 
by a conftant acceflion of new inhabitants, in procefs of time every great town rauit ne- 
ceffarily become depopulated; Now the citizens of Bafie are fo jealous of the burgher- 
fhip, and pride themfelves fo much upon the privileges which accompany it, that they 
feldom deign to confer it upon foreigners: a fupply therefore to balance that gradual 
walle of people I have mentioned, can never be derived from an influx of (hungers, 
who are not permitted to carry on commerce, or to follow any trade* ’ A few years 
ago fome of the magiftrates, fenfible of the impolicy of this prohibition, procured a law, 
by which the freedom of the town and the right of burgherlhip was allowed to be con¬ 
ferred 
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ferred upon Grangers ; but it was dogged with fo many reftriftions, as by no means t» 
anfwer the purpofe for which it was intended. Every principle indeed of private intereft 
and ambition concurred to prevent its efficacy; and no wonder, for bodies of men are 
feldom actuated by fo generous a fpint as to facrificc their perfonal and. immediate ad¬ 
vantages to the future welfare and profperity of their country *. l am, See. 


LETTER XVII.— Combat at the Hfp'ital of St. James, beitve.cn the Forces of Louis Dau¬ 
phin of France , and a Corps of Swifs Troops.—Ruins of Augfi. — Mulhaufen. 

\ 

CURIOSITY led me, during my continuance at Bafle,to vifir the hofpital and bury, 
ing-ground of St. James, not far from the town, and near the lVnall river Birs, cele¬ 
brated for a defperate combat in 1444, between the Swifs and the Dauphin of France, 
afterwards Louis XI. Never was Swifs valour and intrepidity fo fignally difplayed, as 
by a few battalions of their troops on that memorable day. 

This famous battle was fought in confequence of fome difputes which arofe between 
the canton of Zuric and thofe of Schweitz and Glarus. Zuric refufing to abide by the 
mediation of the five neutral cantons, who had decided in favour of Schweitz and Gla¬ 
rus, a civil war enfued; upon which occafion Zuric formed an alliance with the Emperor 
Frederic the Third. The feven antient cantons, in order to obtain a renunciation of 
this alliance, which they juftly confidered as an infringement of their league, laid liege 
to that town. Frederic, unable to fend a fufficient body of troops to its relief, applied 
for additional fuccours to Charles the Seventh, King of France; who, as well with a 
view of difl’olving the council of Bade as for the' particular purpofe required, ordered a 
confiderable army to march, under the command of his fon Louis. Accordingly the 
Dauphin entered with his forces into Alface, and after laying wafte and haraffing the 
adjacent provinces, appeared before Bade. Upon this occafion, a detachment of fifteen 
hundred Swifs from the army of the confederates (at that time employed in befieging 

Farnfpurg) were ordered to throw themfelves into the town of Bade, which was but 

flightly garrifoned. 

This handful of men advanced without interruption to the plain of Brattelen, where 
they charged, with fuch determined and well-condufled valour, eight thoufand of the 
enemy’s cavalry, as to drive them back to Muttenz, at which place the repulfed were 

joined by another corps; but, notwithftanding this reinforcement, the Swifs renewing 

\ 

* Bade was the full canton which feparated from tho old Helvetic confedeiacy, and adopted the new 
conilitution fabricated in France. Its fituation near the frontiers expofed it to the intrigues cif the French 
agents, and without foreign fuppoft rendered it incapable of refinance. The peafants of the canton were 
likewife diffatisfied with the monopoly of power and commerce veiled in the burghers of the town ; encou¬ 
raged by the French, and excited by their own turbulent demagogues, they peremptorily required emanci¬ 
pation and independence. The magiftrates could only lament in fecret the progrefs of dilaffe&ion, and were 
compelled to fubmit without a druggie1 the French having over-run the bilhopric of Bade, and annexed it 
to their own dominions, claimed the epifcopal palace &s fucceeding to the rights of the bilhop, and under 
that pretence introduced a corps of troops into the town. 

The progrefs of the revolution in this canton was almolt inftantaneous: the peafants rofe in different dif- 
trifh, demolifhed the cafllcs of the bailiffs, planted an the 18th of January, at Liechflall, the firft tree of 
libei ty, and fent deputies to Bade with their declaration of rights, which they ftyled Magna Charta. The 
magiftrates acceded to their demands, admitted 600 militia into the town, and recalled their deputies from 
Arau. On the 34th the tree of liberty was planted at Balle, and on the 5 th of February the old magiltratea 
religned their authority, and fixty delegates, appointed by the people, were inverted with a provifional go¬ 
vernment, until the new conilitution Ihould lie confolidated. Thus the magiftrates of Bade were firft com¬ 
pelled to fet the fatal example of a reparation from the Helvetic Union ; an example which was foon fol¬ 
lowed by the other parts of the confederacy. 

vox., v. 4 u the 
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fhe affault with frelh intrepidity, forced them to repafs the river Birs, where the main 
body of the army was chiefly drawn up. Such was the firmnefs and folidity of the 
Swifs in thefe feveral rencounters, that, toufe the expreflion of an old French chronicle, 
when the'cavalry charged “ they could make no more iinpreflion than if they had at¬ 
tacked a rock, or an impenetrable wall.” The Swifs, encouraged by this wonderful 
fuccefs, and exafperated with the molt fpirited indignation againlt the invaders of their 
country, difregarded the remonftrances of their officers, and rafhly. attempted to force 
their paflage over a bridge which was guarded by a large body of the enemy ; but this 
effort of inconfiderate valour proving ineffectual, thefe gallant foldiers, throwing them- 
felves into the river, gained the oppolite fliore, in the face of a battery of cannon that 
was playing againft them. 

What could the defperate courage of fo fmall a number avail agamlt an army of 
thirty thoufand men advantageoufly polled in an open plain ? They had no alternative 
but to throw down their arms, or glorioufly expire. They bravely preferred death: 
live hundred took poffeflion of a fmall illand near the bridge, and, after refolutely de¬ 
fending themfelves to the lalt extremity, were cut to pieces. A like number forced 
their way through the ranks of the enemy, and marched towards Bade; when they 
were oppofed by a large bo.iy of horfe, ported to prevent the inhabitants of the town 
from Tallying to the relief of their countrymen. Being now furrounded on all fides, 
they threw themfelves into the liofpital of St. James, and, lining the walls of the bury- 
ing-ground, refilled for fome time the united affaults of the whole French army. At 
length the hofpital being fet on fire, and the cannon having battered down the walls of 
the burying-ground, they fought no longer in hopes of victory ; but Hill refolving to fell 
their lives as dear as poflible, they continued to defend themfelves to the laft gafp. 

iEneas Sylvius (afterwards Pope Pius II.) relates, among other actions of Angular 
valour exerted by this heroic troop, a particular jnftance which I cannot forbear men¬ 
tioning. Four French foldiers aflaulted a fingle Swifs, and having killed and ftripped 
him, proceeded to infult the corpfe: one of his companions, incenl'ed at this brutal ac- 
tion’ feized a battle-axe, rulhed upon the four, flew two of them, and drove the others 
to flight; then flinging the dead body of his friend upon his Ihoulders, carried it to a 
place of fecurity ; and returning to the attack, fell by the hand of the enemy. 

V of the whole number but fixteen efcaped from the field of battle; and thefe, agree¬ 
ably to the old Spartan difeipline, were branded with infamy, for not having facrificcd 
their lives in defence of their country. Among thofe who were defperately wounded, 
and left upon the field, only thirty-two were found alive. The names of many of thefe 
glorious combatants were regiftered, and flill remain upon record. 

It is not eafy to afeertain the number of forces on both fides in this ever-memorable 
engagement. As far as we can judge, by comparing the feveral relations of the French 
and German hiftorians," the army of the Dauphin confifted of at lead thirty thoilfand. 
Charles and his fon Louis, in their Letters to the German princes on this occafion, 
affert, that -three thoufand Swifs fell on the field of battle ; and perhaps that account 
is not much exaggerated. With refpeft to the (lain on the fide of the Dauphin, the 
amount is ftill more uncertain: his lofs, however, muft have been very confiderablc, for 
he remained three days upon the field of battle ; and, the better to conceal the number 
of the killed, ordered the dead bodies to be fecretly interred in different parts of the 
neighbourhood. He was effeftually prevented from profecuting his defigns upon 
Switzerland, and compelled to retire with his lhattcred army into Alface. Louis him- 
felf, indeed, declared, that fuch another viaory would ruin his army } and generoufly 
confeffed, that he derived from it no other advantage, than to know and efteem the 
valour of the Swifs. Accordingly, this combat may be confidered as fonmng^rc- 

3 
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markable sera in the hiftory of the Swifs: for it gave rife to their treaty with Charles 
the Seventh; the firft alliance which they contracted with France. 

The war, however, between the Houfe of Auflria and Zuric on one fide, and the 
feven cantons on the other, continued until the year 1446, when a peace was con¬ 
cluded by the mediation and decifion of certain arbiters : Zuric renounced its connec¬ 
tion with the Houfe of Auftria; and the Helvetic Confederacy was again folemnly re¬ 
newed and confirmed between the eight cantons. Upon this occafion two very im¬ 
portant articles in the public law of Switzerland were finally fettled: firft, that all dis¬ 
putes between any particular cantons ftiould be decided by the mediation of the neutral 
cantons; and if either of the two contending parties ftiould decline to acquiefce under 
their judgment, the neutral cantons are empowered to have rccourfe to arms, in order 
to compel the recufar.t to abide by their determination} fecondly, notwithftanding the 
right which either of the cantons might have referved to itfelf, of contrading alliances 
with foreign powers, yet the other confederates are to 'judge whether fuch alliance is 
contradidory to, or incompatible with, the articles of the general union} and if it 
ftiould appear to be fo, it is declared null and void. 

'lhe Swifs ftill talk.of this famous adion with the warmeft enthufiafm. Accordingly, 
the inhabitants of Bafle form parties every year, to an inn fituated near the hofpitaland 
burying ground, in order to commemorate, in a red wine produced from fome vine¬ 
yards planted on the field of battle, the heroic deeds of their brave countrymen, who 
fo glorioufly facrificed their lives. This wine, which they call the “ Blood of the Swifs," 
is highly prized by the Bafileans, though it has little to recommend it in point of flavour; 
neverthelefs, I am much miftaken if that line of Horace, 

Non m'lffura culm tuft plena cruorit. 

was more applicable to the teazing poet he mentions, than it is to thofe jovial patriotic 
parties, at the anniverfary compotations of the “ Blood of the Swifs" 

Near Bafle are the ruins of Augujla Ranricorum , formerly a large town under the 
dominion of the Romans, now a fmall village in the canton of Bafle, clofe to the Rhine. 
Its ancient remains are very inconfiderable, confifling of a few columns of marble, ftill 
{landing, and fome fcattered fragments of pillars, together with a femicircular range of 
walls upon a rifing ground, the greater part of which has fallen, and is ahnoft over*- 
grown with under.wood. From the prefent appearance of the ruins I Should hardly 
have conjedurcd that they once compof’ed part of a theatre, capable of containing above 
twelve thoufand fpedators. But the celebrated SchaefHin has given, in his Affutia 
Jllujlrala , a particular defeription of this theatre, and of the temple, to which the marble 
columns formerly belonged. 1 noticed alfo the remains of fome ( fmall aqueduds, 
which conveyed water to the town from the diftance of above twelve miles; but none 
of thefe ancient relics are fufiiciently remarkable to merit the trouble of a particular 
vifit. 

The peafants, in turning up the ground, frequently find medals of the Roman Em¬ 
perors, from Auguftus to Conftantine; and are become, by experience, able to dif- 
tinguifh, with fome degree of precifion, thofe that are rare from the common coins. 
I purchafed of a labourer two medals which'he had juft found ; a Trajan and an Al- 
binus ; and though the former was by far the moft perfed, yet he exaded three times 
as much for the latter, becaufe he had never feen it, he faid, before. 

From Bafle l made an excurfion to Mulhaufen, a town in alliance with the Swils 
cantons ; which, though fituated at the diftance of feveral miles from the frontiers of 
Switzerland, and entirely enclofed within the dominions of France, is yet confidefed 
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and refpccted as a part of the Helvetic Confederacy; and entitled to all the nrivi!i>™= 
enjoyed by that body. ' ' F CgCS 

Mulhaufen (lands in Sundgau, a diflriCt of Alface, about fifteen miles from Bafle • 
in a fertile plain, at the bottom of a ridge of hills, antLat fmall diflance from the Vofees* 
The walls of the town enclol'e a circumference of not more than two miles, and'» 
whole territory is comprifed within a precinCl of eight miles. * J s 

This little republic maintained its privileges, which had been granted by the Emn 
rors during the times of feudal tyranny, by contrading an-alliance, at different intervals* 
with Bafle, Stra (burgh, and the towns of Alface and Suabia; and afterwards in th* 
middle of the fifteenth century, with Bern, Friburgh, and Soleure. At length * 
1515, it was received into the Helvetic Confederacy ; which league has preferred’ its 
liberty and independence from the encroachments or the empire, on one hand and 
the other, from the attacks of France. The inhabitants are of the reformed'relief ° n 
The town contains about eight hundred houfes, and fix thoufand fouls, and there ^ 
two thoufand fubjeCts in the villages within its little territory. Mulhaufen owes its prefent 
flourifiiing flate to its manufactures, which confift principally of printed linen and 
cottons. . a 

The government is arifto-democratical. The fupreme power refides in the Great and 
Little Councils, confuting both together of feventy-eight perfons, and drawn from the 
burghers, whofe number amounts to feven hundred, diftributed into fix tribes. 

Mr. Koehlin’s commercial fchool deferves to be mentioned. It is a private inflitu 
tion for about thirty fcholars, who are inftruCted in the German, French, and Latin 
languages; in fencing, dancing, and all polite accomplifhments; and more particularly 
in accounts and book-keeping. The expence, including an uniform, amounts to 
£S° P er annum. The plan is very judicious, and the whole appeared to be well con¬ 
ducted *. 


LETTER XVlll.—Bi/hopric of Bajle.—Porentru. — AbbeyofBellelay.—ArleJheim.'—DeU 
mont.—Valley of Munjter.—Pierre Pertuis.—Valley of St. Imier. 

ALTHOUGH great part of the dominions fubjeCt to the Bifhop of Bafle, or as he 
is called by the Proteftants, the Prince.of Porentru, is not comprifed within the* limits 
of Switzerland; yet as, till lately, he was in alliance with the Catholic cantons, and as 
many of his fubjefts, even in thofe diftriCts which lie within the German empire are 
comburghers with Bern, and under the proteftion of that republic, his territory is 
ufually included in all the topographical accounts of Switzerland. It merits alfo the 
notice of the traveller for its romantic feenes, of the mineralogifl for the variety of its 
petrifactions and foffils, and of the politician for the peculiarity of its government and 
the numerous and complicated immunities of the people. 5 

Having made various excurfions into this country, I fhall lay before you a general 
account of its political flate, and a particular defeription of thofe parts which I had an 
opportunity of vifiting. 

The bifhopric of Bafle may be claffed under two general divifions: the firfl lies to 
the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and forms a part of Switzerland; the fecond, to the north 
of the fame boundary, includes that diftriCt fituated within the German empire. 

*, Mylhaufen is no longer an ally of the Helvetic Body. In 1798 it furrendered to the French, after a 
. blockade of two years, and was incorporated with the French Republic, 
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The fovereign is chofen by the chapter of eighteen canons, refident at Arlefheim, 
and confirmed by the Pope. He is prince of the German empire, and does homage 
to the Emperor for that part of his territory which lies in the circle of the Upper Rhine. 
He was always confidered as an ally of the Swifs, by his union with the Catholic can¬ 
tons, firft formed in 1579, and renewed at different intervals, particularly in 1671 and 
1697; and, by being included in the treaty which thofe cantons contracted with France 
in 1715. But as he was not comprifed among the allies of the Swifs, in the league 
between the thirteen cantons and Louis the Sixteenth in 1777, he can at prefent fcarcely 
be deemed a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. 

The’ firft particular alliance with France was concluded in 1739, between, the Bifhop 
and Louis the Fifteenth, and was renewed in 1780. By virtue of this treaty the Bifhop has 
troops in the French fervice; and his fubje&s enjoy all the privileges which are granted 
to the natives of the thirteen cantons. 

In cafe of a rupture between France and the empire, he is bound to remain neuter. 
But this neutrality did not in 1675 prevent the French troops from being quartered in 
his dominions, as forming part of the empire; and they were only removed at the in- 
terceffion of the Catholic cantons. If a mifunderftanding fhould arife between France 
and the Emperor, the Bifhop’s fituation would be extremely embarraffing; as his doub- 
ful connexion with the Swifs would fcarcely preferve his territory from being invaded 
by one of thofe two powers. 

The form of government is limited fovereignty: the Bifhop being bound, on all- 
important occafions to confult his chapter; and his prerogative being confined by the 
great immunities enjoyed by his fubje&s in general, and particularly by thofe of the Re¬ 
formed communion. He nominates to all employments, both civil and military, and 
appoints the bailifs or governors; criminal juftice is adminiftered in his name, and he 
has the power of pardoning. In civil proceedings, he receives an appeal from the 
inferior courts; but in his German dominions, when the caufe exceeds the value of a 
ftipulated futn, it may be carried to the chambers of Wetzlar or Vienna. 

The fubjetts of the bifhop are partly Proteftants and partly Catholics. The Pro- 
teftants, of whom a more particular account will be given, inhabit the greater part of 
the valley of Munfter, and the whole diftrift of the fouth of Pierre Pertuis, and are about 
15,000; the Catholics amount to 35,000. 

The French and German languages being both fpoken in the bifhop’s dominions, 
feveral places have two names, that fcarcely refemble each other; namely, Munjler 
and Moitier, Dachfield. and Tav 'annes , Delmont and Del/berg, Cotrandelin and Rennendorf> 
Elay and Seehof. 

Porentru, capital of the bifhop’s dominions, and his principal refidence, is fituated in: 
the bailliage of Elfgau, about three miles from the frontiers of France. It is a fmall 
but neat town; and its pofition, in an oval plain, furrounded by well-wooded hills, and 
watered by a ferpentine rivulet, is exceedingly pleafant. The epifcopal palace, which 
has been lately repaired and augmented, {lands on an eminence overlooking the town, 
and the environs fertile in corn and pallure. One of the towers, built of flone, and 
faid to be of Roman workmanfhip, Hill remains a monument of its antiquity. 

The highways, which lead from all quarters to Porentru, and have been formed at a 
confiderable expence, do honour to the fovereigns of this country.- The road to Belle- 
lay and Bienne is a magnificent caufeway; is carried upon hanging terraces; through 
“ twilight groves,” arid along continued afeents and declivities. I paffed it by moon¬ 
light ; and the reflection of the rays quivering through the thick foliage was inconceiv¬ 
ably beautiful. 

Bellelay 
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Bellelay, which I vifited in my journey from Bienne to Porentru, is a rich abbey of 
Benedidines, about twenty miles from the capital, in a folitary but not unpleafant 
fituation, furrounded by mountains, and flieltered by forefts. This abbey is not merely 
confined to religious purpofes; the late abbot, Nicholas de Luce, having inftituted a 
military academy for the young nobility and gentry. For this purpofe he erected a 
large building near the abbey, and provided fuitable mailers and profeffors. When I 
was there, the number of fcholars amounted to forty. They are inftru&ed in various 
branches of polite literature; they wear uniforms; and are trained to military manoeu. 
vres and exercifes. The cheapnefs of this fchool, and its diftance from the diflipation 
of large towns, render it of great public utility. The whole expence of each fcholar, 
for his board, lodging, inftrudion, and various leflfons, lcarcely exceeds £20 per an¬ 
num. It is curious to find a military academy eftablilhed in the midft of rocks and fo¬ 
refts, and within the walls of a convent; and to obferve Benedi&ine Iriars, inftead of 
wafting their time in monkilh ignorance, rendering themfelves beneficial to fociety. 

The chapter, compofed of eighteen canons, who, upon a vacancy in the fee, poiTefs 
the right of electing the biihop, was fixed at Friburgh in Brilgau from the period of the 
reformation, which drove them from Bafle, to 1C77, when Friburgh was occupied by 
the French troops. In the following year the chapter was transferred to Arlelheim, 
where it now refides. The vacant canonries are filled alternately by the pope and 
chapter.. 

On the 14th of Auguft 1786, I made, in company with feveral friends, an cxcur- 
fion to Arlelheim, which is a fmail but pleafant place, almoft Four miles from Baile. 
We had the. honour of dining with the Baron de Ligertz, one of the canons. After a 
repaft, no lefs elegant than agreeable, our holt politely accompanied us to a garden 
ftyled The Hermitage, about a quarter of a mile from Arlelheim; which was laid out 
at the joint cxpencc of the Baron and of Madame d’Amllau, the bailif’s lady, with a 
view to employ the poor in a time of great fcarcity, and to provide walks for the inha¬ 
bitants of the town ; • the grounds are very extenfive and pleafant. The walks are car¬ 
ried along the fides of the rocks, which are richly wooded, and through a delightful 
femicircular plain; bounded by fertile hills, and watered by a fmail lake, the borders 
of which are peculiarly wild and pitturefque. Several caverns, hollowed and arched 
by the hand of nature, add to the romantic fingularity of the feenery; while many 
tranfparent ftreams, conveyed from a confiderable diftance, fall in fmail cafcades, or 
bubble from the ground like real fprings. A faftidious obferver might perhaps remark 
of this enchanting fpot, that in a f£W circumftances nature has been too much facrificed 
to art; and that there are foine buildings lefs calculated to pfeafe than to furprife. 

An elegant infeription for this charming hermitage was extemporarily compofed by 
profeffor Oberlin of Strafburgh, one of our party. 

IIOSPES-AMICE- 

HASCEDEL 1 CIAS- 

NATUR-ffi-DEBES* 

DEBES’INDUSTRLE* 

B ALBINJE-AB • ANDL A V- 
HENRICI-A-LIGERTZ. 

I lhall clofe this letter with an account of my journey from Bafle to Bienne, through 
the vallies of Lauffen, Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier, a tradt of country in the 
bifhopric of Baile, which is not inferior in beauty to the molt delightful parts of Swit¬ 
zerland. 

We 
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We quitted Bafle early in the morning, and paflcf! through a fertile plain watered 
by the Birs, and'bounded by two chains of the Jura } one whereof terminates abruptly, 
fupporting on its fummitthe caftle of Wertenburgh. As wc continued our route, the 
plain gradually narrowed, the mountains approached each other, sfnd wc entered the 
rich valley of Lauffen, enclofed between the rocks, fprinkled with groves of oak and 
beech, and exhibiting many romantic points of view. Lauffen, which gives name to 
the valley, has its own magiftrates, and inferior courts of juftice. The natives are 
indullriotis: thofe who are not employed in agriculture gain a comfortable livelihood 
from making cloth, fpinning yarn, and knitting worfted ftockings. The inhabitants of 
the valley talk German, and thofe of Sautier, a fmall neighbouring village, French; 
which language is fpoken through the vallies of Delmont, Munfter, and St. Imier. 

About three leagues from Lauffen we came to a narrow paf's, entered the valley of 
Delmont, near Sautier; quitted the high road, and gently afcended to Delmont, 
which (lands pleafantly on an acclivity,'backed by a ridge of rocks embrowned with 
firs. 

In this fmall town refule the provofl and canons, who cotnpofe the chapter formerly 
eflablifhed at Munfter j which was removed here, in 1630, on the introduction of the 
Reformed religion into the valley of Munfter. At the extremity of the town is the 
epifcopal palace, built, in 1718, by Conrad Baron of Reinach, and bifhop of Bafle: 
it commands a fine view of the adjacent country. The bailif, who holds his court in 
this town, has jurifdiftion over the vallies of Delmont and Munfter. In criminal pro¬ 
ceedings he arrefts and examines, and can infliCt fmall penalties for trifling mifde- 
meanors; but in all cafes of notoriety, the delinquent is either tried at Porentru, or 
the bailif’s fentence muft be confirmed or amended in that fupreme tribunal. Civil 
caufes are firfl adjudged in the provincial courts; from whofe decifion an appeal lies to 
the epifcopal tribunal at Porentru, and from thence to the imperial chambers of Wetz- 
lar or Vienna. Delmont contains eight hundred inhabitants, who are all Catholics: 
they have their own magiftrates and inferior tribunals. 

About a mile from Delmont I flopped at Corrandelin, a fmall village in the Catholic 
diflrid of the valley of Munfter, in order to examine an iron foundery belonging to 
the bifhop. The ore is drawn from the valley of Delmont, near the villages of Corou, 
Wick, Recolcns, and Sepres; it is taken from the ground in fmall pieces, feldom 
larger than a pea. The dire&or informed me, that it is ufually found in that flate, and 
very rarely in maffes. The largcft mafs he ever remembered to have fecn was ten feet 
long, two thick, and two broad. He added that the mountains in the neighbourhood 
abound with ore, which would yield confiderable quantities of iron, if fufficient charcoal 
could be procured for the furnaces. As he was but lately appointed dire&or, be could 
not give any accurate intelligence concerning the annual quantity of iron iinelted in 
this foundry; but informed me, in general, that the different ores yielded altogether 
two thirds of pure mineral, the quality whereof was extremely fine, and fcarcely infe¬ 
rior to the beft fort exported from Sweden. 

Corrandelin, together with the villages of Chatillon, Roffemaifon, Veilerat,. Cour- 
chappois, Corbaon, Mervellier, and Elay, though connected, in regard to ecclefiafli- 
cal affairs, with the valley of Delmont, form that part of the valley of Munfter, which 
is called the Catholic , or Lower Diflritt. It is denominated the Catholic Diftridt, be- 
caufe the inhabitants are exclufively of the Romifh church ; and Lower Diftrift, be- 
cdufe it is fituated untcr den felfcn, or below the ridge of rocks which feparate it from 
the Upper , or Protejlant Diftritt. Before I pioceed further, it will be neceffary to de- 
feribe the general divifions of this valley, and the civil and religious immunities of the 

natives. 
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natives, that you may be enabled to comprehend its complicated topography and cu¬ 
rious political ftate, by which, though fubjeCt. to the bifhop of Bade, it is under the 
'protection of the canton of Bern. 

The valley of Munfter, or Moitier, extends from the valley of Delmont to Pierre 
Pertuis; and is included in that part of the bifhop’s dominions which lie within the 
German empire. But, as the inhabitants have, for above three hundred years, been 
under the protection of Bern, the valley is confidered by many authors as forming part 
of Switzerland. It is divided into two principal diftriCts; the Catho'ic or Lower I)if. 
trict, which lies at the extremity of the valley of Delmont, and comprizes the eight 
villages above mentioned ; the Protejiant or Upper DiftriCt, which ftretches from the 
chain of rocks near Corrandelin, to Pierre Pertuis, its fouthern boundary; and con- 
taining, i. The Greater Valley, or Valley of Tavannes; and 2. The Leffer Valley, 
which is fubdivided into Grand-Val, or the Great Valley, and the Little Valley, or the 
Valley of Sornetan. 

The inhabisants of both did rids are comburghers with the canton of Bern. The 
firft treaty of comburgherfhip was contracted in 14S4. In that year, Bern and the bifhop 
of Bafle refpeCtively fupporting two candidates for the provoftfhip of Munfter, the for¬ 
mer took poffeffion of the whole valley, and exaCted homage from the inhabitants. 
Thefe difputes being compromifed at the treaty of Corrandelin, Bern reftored the val¬ 
ley to the bifhop on the following conditions: that the inhabitants fhould be maintained 
in all their privileges; continue as comburghers with Bern, under the protection of 
that republic; remain neuter in cafe of a war between Bern and the bifhop and fol¬ 
low the ftandard of Bern, when .engaged in hoftilities againft any other power. This 
treaty of comburgherfhip, renewed at different intervals, has excited frequent difputes 
between Bern and the bifhop, and particularly in 1705 and 1711 occafioned an open 
rupture. Thefe difputes were finally adjtrfted at the pacification of Arau; when the 
bifhop ratified the treaty of comburgherfhip, confirmed all the rights and immunities 
of the inhabitants, and confented to the mediation and interference of Bern. 

The affairs of religion excited for fome time no lefs conteft between the bifhop and 
Bern, than the treaty of comburgherfhip. 'The reformation being adopted, in 1531, 
by a confiderable number of the inhabitants in the valley of Munfter, civil commotions 
enfued; Bern interfered in behalf of the Proteftants, and the bifhop protected the an¬ 
cient church eftablifhment. It was at length amicably fettled between both parties; that 
the majority of each parifh fhould freely decide, whether the inhabitants fhould profefs 
the Roman Catholic or the Reformed religion; and that the chapter of Munfter fhould 
continue to receive the tythes, on condition of difeharging the falaries of the Proteftant 
minifters. In confequence of this rational compromise, the eight villages, which now 
form the Lower DiCtriCt, voted for the maintainance of the Catnolic religion j and the 
parifhes of the upper diftriCt for the Reformed church. Accordingly the two perfua- 
fions were refpeCtively eftablifhed in thefe two diftriCts; the chapter retained its eftates 
and tythes, and quitting Munfter, where the new doCtrines were admitted, retired firft 
to Soleure, arid afterwards fettled at Delmont: but, as feveral Proteftants and Catholics 
continued profnifeuoufly to inhabit the two diftricts, difturbances were occafionally re¬ 
newed. Nor were the religious differences entirely compofed till the peace of Arau; 
which enjoined, that all the members of the two perfuafions fhould be finally feparated; 
that all the inhabitants of the Upper DiftriCt, who then profefied or fhould hereafter 
profefs the Catholic religion, fhould retire to Elay ; and that, in the fame manner, the 
Proteftants in the Lower diftriCt fhould remove to the Upper diftriCt. Since this period, 
the raofl perfect harmony has fubfifted between them. 
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By virtue of the alliance with Bern, that republic annually deputes one bf its magif- 
trates and an ecclefiaftic to this valley. The magiftrate enquires if the civil and reli¬ 
gious immunities have been prelerved inviolate; the eeclefiaftic whd is called infpe&or 
of the churches in the valley of Munfter, examines into the Rate of church difeipline, 
and diftributes among the inhabitants of the Upper diftrict catechifms and philters. Bern 
alfo approves the nomination of the minifters to the vacant benefices, fome of whom 
are appointed and paid by the bifhop, others by the chapters of Delmontand Bellelay; 
as the bifhop or chapters poffels the tythes in the refpective pariflies. 

Soon after quitting Corrandelin, 1 entered the Proiejlant diftriCt, through a pafs be¬ 
tween two rocks, which nearly approach each other, and jufl leave an opening fuflicient 
for- the river Birs and the road, and continued along a narrow glen, about four miles in 
length. The road winds above the impetuous Birs, and at the bottom of rocks of 
white limeftone, of inacceflible height, and though in mod places abfolutely perpendi¬ 
cular, yet agreeably feathered with trees, particularly towards their fummits, which 
over-hang, and fcarcely admit the light of the fun. In the midft of this glen is La 
Roche, the firft Proteftant village in the valley of Munfter; the houfes ftand on both 
fides of the Birs, where the rocks recede a little, and prefent a gentle Hope. 

On iffuing from this glen, wc entered a fertile plain encircled by hills, in the midft 
of which is fituated the village of Munfter or Moitier: it takes that appellation from 
the chapter of canons, who, upon the reformation, quitted this place of their reft* 
dence, and fettled at Delmont. 

About half a mile from Munfter we came into another glen, near three miles in 
length: it is called Chaluet, of a fimilar nature with that which we traverfed between 
Corrandelin and the plain of Munfter^ but ftill wilder and more craggy, deeper, and 
more obfeure. It is alfo.divided by the Birs, which rufhes through it with great impe- 
tuofity; and is fo narrow, that the road occupies the whole fpace between the torrent 
and the mountain, and the wheels of our carriage frequently on one fide brufhed the 
rock, and on the other ran clofe to the precipice which overhangs the river. This 
caufeway, over broken crags and fteep precipices, does honour to the prince who car¬ 
ried it into execution. An infeription, which I obferved near a bridge in the midft of 
this obfeure glen, may perhaps feem exaggerated to a perfon unacquainted with the 
natural impediments of the country ; but to me on the fpot appeared ftriCtiy confonant 
to truth: 

Jofcphus Gulielmus 
Ex Rincbnis de Baldtnjlein 
BaJUienfium Epifcopus Princeps 
Viam Veter thus Inclufam 
Rupibus ct Claujlris Montium Ruptis 
Birfa Pontibus Strata 
Opere Romanis Digno 
Aperuit. 

Anno. D. M.DCC.LIL 

Although in various parts of Switzerland I had frequently obferved the juftnefs of 
the remark, that in all deep vallies which interfeft the mountains, the falient angles on 
one fide alternately correspond with the cavities on the other; and that parallel ftrata 
of rock anfwer to each other, in all directions and at all heights; yet 1 never faufthis 
fa£t more ftrongly exemplified than in the two ridges of lime-ftone bordering this glen. 

von. v. 4 x They 
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They are of a (lupendous height; and the ftrata horizontal, inclined, or almoft per¬ 
pendicular on one fide, are exactly fimilar and of the fame thicknefs on the other: a 
circiimftance which, joined to the correfponding Situation of the angles, feems to prove 
that they were formerly united, and either rent afunder by a fudden convulfion, or fe! 
parated by the gradual attrition of the waters. 

At the extremity of the Chaluet we entered another plain, well cultivated, and agree¬ 
ably fpotted with villages; and arrived towards the clofe of the evening at Molleray, 
where we paffed the night. The people appear happy and contented, and are ex - 
trembly induftrious. The greater part are Employed in agriculture; a few, encouraged 
by their neighbours of Locle and Chaux de Fond have lately introduced feveral trades 
into thefe mountains } and Belleval, a fmall neighbouring village, already,contains five 
watchmakers. , 

From Molleray we continued along a fertile plain by the fide of 'the Birs; through 
feveral pleafant and well looking villages, of which Tavannes, in German Dachfeld , is 
the largeft. in about two miles we arrived at the extremity of the plain, which is 
clofed by a rock, through which opens the celebrated pafs called Pierre Pertuis, At 
the bottom of this rock, the Birs burfts from the ground in feveral copious fprings, and 
turns two mills within a few paces of its principal fource. 

Pierre Pertuis is a large arched aperture through a folid rock, about thirty feet long, 
forty-five broad, and thirty high in the lowed part, which fome aver to have been 
formed by nature, others by art. A Roman infeription over the arch, extremely de¬ 
faced, has given fufficient employment to the ingenuity of antiquaries. Having fecn 
feveral fac-fi miles, greatly differing from each other, I copied it as exa&ly as the height 
would permit, 

WMINI AVGS, 

T M 

CTA PER x 

cn VM PATER, 

IVI COL. HELV. 

Of this infeription many folutions have been attempted ; but the mod probable are 

the two following: 

Numini Aitgujlorum via fafla per Titum dunnhim Paternum 11 virirn Colon Helvet .— 
Others read, per montem durvum Pater mis. 

Both thefe folutions imply, that a road was formed through the mountains by Pater- 
nus, a duumvir, during the reigns of Marcus Aurelius and Venus-. From the latter 
explanation, per montem durvum , fome antiquarians have endeavoured to prove, that 
he cut through the rock; and consequently, that the arch is the work of art, not of 
nature: while- others maintain, that it by no means follows, even from this reading, 
that the rock.was pierced by order of Paternus : but merely that the road was carried 
through the rock *. On examining the infeription with attention, the words which 
antiquarians have fupplied, to fupport their particular fyftems, are extremely doubtful; 
and to me, who obferved the arch without partiality to any hypothefis,, it appeared to 
have been originally a great cavern, either- totally formed by nature, or, if alii fled 

• The reader, who wilhes to examine this ftihjeft with attention, is referred to SchtcfflinV/i'flfM P^f' 
trata, and to a diffemtion on the fabjeft pnbli/hcd by Buxtorf. 

by 
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by art, that only a fmall part of its fouthern extremity was opened by the labour of 
man. 

The fouthern extremity of Pierre Pcrtuis leads into the valley of St. Imier, fome- 
times called F.nguel, which comprifes- the bifliop’s dominions lying in' Switzerland. 
The inhabitants are Proteftants, and governed by a bailif appointed by the bifhop. He 
refides at Courtclari j but his authority is exceedingly limited by the various privileges, 
both civil and religious, poflelTed by the natives. Their religious immunities, con¬ 
firmed by the bifhop, are guaranteed by the four reformed cantons. The whole di ft rift 
lies within the Jura mountains, and is fertile in pafture; the inhabitants are indudrious. 

On arriving at the extremity of mount Jura, a fudden profpect burd upon our view, 
commanding the undulating country fertilized by the Aar, backed by that majedic chain 
of Alps which extends beyond the frontiers of Savoy. Defcending gently into the 
plain with this glorious profpeft before us, and which was heightened by the luminous 
fplendour of the mid-day fun, we eroded the Sure, and finifhed our delightful expedi¬ 
tion at Bienne. 

From Pierre Pcrtuis to Bienne, a fuperb caufeway is carried along a continual defeent 
for fix miles; it winds through thick foreds, and overhangs the deep abyfs, in which 
the Sure, a turbid and impetuous torrent, precipitates its courfe, always roaring, and 
frequently unfeen, in its rocky channel *. 

LETTER 


• The whole bifhopvic of Bade is now annexed 10 France. In 1792 their troops overran the country of 
Forentui, orihe German part, under the pretence of delivering the natives from ilav-ry,~and took poifef- 
fum of the famous pafs of Pierre l’ertuis. This diftrift was ceded to France by the treaty of Campo For- 
mio, and is-formed into the department of Mont Terrible. 

In December 1798 the Helvetic part of the territory was entered by the French general St. Cyr j he 
took pofltflionof it in the name of the republic, declaring that France fuccceded to the property, domi¬ 
nions, rights, and prerogatives of the bifhop. 

This diilrift was alfo annexed to the department of Mont Terrible ; and the proclamation of Mengaud 
to the unoffending natives, which fubje&ed their country to the dominion of Ftance, is a combination of 
arrogance, infult, and mockery. 

“ Peace and fafety to all his friends! Mengaud, CommifTary of the Executive Dire&ory, to the in¬ 
habitants of all the countries not yet occupied by the French republic, dependencies upon the old bifhop. 

ric of Bafle, on the left bank of the Rhine. 

«« Citizens ! 

« The re-union of a part of the old principality of Porcntruy, equally decided the incorporation of 
your country with the French republic. 

“ 1 his proceeding ol 1-ranee is that of a free people, fubftituted to the rights of a government againft 
Nature, which overwhelms you. And becaufe the exercife of thofe rights, become ours, did not fooner 
take place, by purging them cf all that is incompatible with the dignity of man, it does not follow, that 
we have forgotten that you rre Hill in chains. We come to break them. 

“ Happier than your fathers, whofe blood flowed in the wars which founded the different fpecies of go¬ 
vernment in Switzerland, and which have only bequeathed you a bur thenfome and degrading exillence, you 
are at length going to enjoy the bleffings of Providence, who only created men to make them members of 
one and the fame family. 

“ You knew nothing but tithes, corvert, See.; you had only ptuefts, nobles, and privileged peifons: 
your commerce, your induftry, your arts, in fhort your very fubfillence, all bore the (lamp of the farer- 
dotal defpotifm fo dexteroufly comhincd with a no lefs odious tyranny. Now you are*men : liberty and 
equality will no longer permit among you any other diilimflion than that of merit, talents, and virtue. 
Called ill indiferiminately to the helm of the fociety, in the fupport and 1 fafety of which you are all eijually 
ioterefted, your fubfiftertce will in future be fecure, the granaries of the French republic being the pro¬ 
perty of all its children. Your trade, encouraged within, protefted without, will no longer be fliackled. 
Induftry,, the arts, agriculture, will receive encouragements to be expected'only from a nation vifforious, 
free, powerful, and generous, enlightened on the nature of rights, and on the manner of exercifing them. 

“ Learn to appreciate thefe advantages, and merit them by turning a deaf ear to the intetieftcd and 
treacherous infmuatious of the evil-minded, and fools, who endeavour to depreciate them, and to miflead you. 

1 “ We 
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LETTER XIX.—T 'be town of Bienne. 

THEfmall territory "of Bienne, containing fcarcely fix thoufand inhabitants, lies be¬ 
tween the lake and a chain of the Jura mountains; it is furrounded by the cantons of 
Bern and Soleure, the Bilhopric of Bafle, and the principality of .Neuchatel. The 
town is fitpated at the fo'ot of the Jura, and at a little diftance from the lake; which 
is here about nine miles in length, and four in breadth : the borders are pleafing and 
piclurefque; and the town of Nidau forms a very beautiful objeft upon its eaflern 
fide. 

The Bilhop of Bafle is the fovereign of this little (late: his power, formerly confi- 
derable, is at prefent exceedingly limited. Indeed the conftitution of Bienne is of fo 
very peculiar a nature, that I know not well by what name it can be diflinguiflied: it 
cannot properly be called either a limited monarchy, or an independent republic; but 
feems rather to be a mixed government, partaking fomewhat of both. 

The Bilhop of Bafle receives, upon his promotion to the fee, the homage of the ci¬ 
tizens and militia of this town, with all the apparent ceremonials of the moll abfolute 
fubmiffion; but at the fame time he confirms, in the ftrongeft manner, all their privi¬ 
leges and franchifes. He is reprefented by a mayor of his own appointing, whofe 
power and office confift in convoking, and prefiding in, the Little Council, as the 
chief court of juftice; in collefting the fuffrages, and declaring the fentence; but 
without, giving any vote himfelf. And, although juftice is carried on, and executed, 
in the name of the bilhop, yet neither that prince nor the mayor has the prerogative 
of pardoning criminals, or of mitigating the fentence. All caufes, civil as well as 
criminal, are brought before this council in the firft inftance; -and, in more important 
proceedings, an appeal lies to the Sovereign. Council: in both cafes, each party choofes 
a member of the council to aft as his advocate; which office he is obliged to difeharge 
without fee or recompence. 

The fovereign’s revenue amounts only to about £300 a-year; but mean as his civil 
lift is, it is Hill more confiderable than his power; for he does not polfefs the leaft 
ihare of the adminiftration. The legiflative authority refides in the Great and Little 
Councils combined : the former confifis of forty members, and the latter, in which the 
executive power is veiled, is ccmpofed of twenty-four; the members of each mult be 
married men. Both thefe councils el eft their refpeftive members; fo far the conftitu¬ 
tion is entirely ariftocratical. The burgomafter or chief of the regency, is chofen by 
the two councils, and preftdes at their meetings; he continues in office during life; but 
he, as well as the feveral magiftrates, muft be confirmed annually by the two councils. 
The falarics annexed to thefe polls are exceedingly moderate, and indeed the general 
expences of government are lo very final!, that, in proportion to them, its revenues 
may well be cpnfidered as abundantly ample. 

It appears, therefore, that this Proteftant republic, notwithftanding the fovereignty of 
its Catholic bilhop, enjoys in the fulleft extent the power of impofing taxes, contraft- 


“ Wc come among you as friends. We are your brothers. Do not be afraid of any ill treatment. 
Perfons and property ftiall be protected, as much as the enemies of liberty fltall be oppreffed. The moll 
exaft and fttiAdifcipline thaU be obfetved by the warriors, who never had, nor ever will have, any other 
enemies than thofe of libeity. Suck are the orders of the Executive Directory. 

“ Mengau*. Commiffionci of the Executive Direflory.” 

ing 
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ing alliances, declaring war and peace; and, in Ihort, of exercifing every other aft of 
abfolute and independent legiflation. This Angular conftitution is guaranteed by Bern, 
Friburgh, and Soleure, with whom the town is clofely allied; in confequence of which, 
it becomes a member of the Helvetic Confederacy. This alliance between thofe cantons 
and the town of Bienne, is of a fuperior nature to that of the fame cantons with the 
Bilhop of Bafle: for the town enjoys the right of fending deputies to every gene¬ 
ral diet, ordinary and extraordinary; whereas the bilhop does not poflefs the fame 
privilege. 

The language of the country is a provincial German; but, as the territory borders 
upon the principality of Neuchatel, the inhabitants fpeak alfo a corrupted French. 
They are a very adtive and induffrious people; feveral manufactures are eftablilhed in 
the town, which, confiJering its lize, carries on a tolerable trade. 

I have often had occafion to obferve, that the middling clafs of people in Switzer¬ 
land are far more intelligent than thofe of' the fame rank in any other country. Ac¬ 
cordingly, I invited lalt night my landlord of the Crown inn to fup with me; and 
found him by no means difpofed to be a filent guelt. He gave me a long account of 
the late ceremony, when the citizens did homage to their new bilhop. I was pleafed to 
hear him expatiate, with all the enthufiafm of national pride, upon the beauty and 
grandeur of the feene ; the magnificence of the procefiion ; the number of fpe&ators, 
as well Grangers as natives, who were affembled; together with the entertainments and 
balls that were given upon that occafion. By the lofty terms in which he fpoke of this 
procefiion, you would have imagined, at lead, that he had been deferibing the coro¬ 
nation of the Emperor of Germany, or the King of France; and, in truth, to an- in¬ 
habitant of Bienne, whofe government is adminiltered without the leaf! degree of ex¬ 
ternal pomp, and where luxury has as yet made but little progrefs, the ceremony mull 
have appeared a very ftriking fpe&acle. My holt’s narrative recalled to my remem¬ 
brance the accounts of thofe ancient feudal fovereignties j when the great vaflals of the 
crown did homage to their liege lord j and, while in terms they promifed him unlimited 
obedience, maintained in fid, every efiential of independence. 

I have been amufing myfelf in fome pleafant walks, that lie by the fide of the lake, 
which is here prettily ikirted with country houfes. In my way I paired over a plain 
between the town and the lake, which the Sovereign Council, by a kind of agrarian 
law that does honour to the legiflature, lately allotted, in diltind portions, to each 
burgher, for his own particular ufe; and it is entirely laid'out in little kitchen-gardens. 
The general government, iiicjeed, of this miniature ftate, is well adminiltered. it has 
lately adopted the liberal policy of conferring the burgherlhip at an eafy rate: a wife 
regulation, which cannot fail of increafing the population of the town, and extending 
its commerce. 

I know your fentiments much too well, my dear fir, to apologize for calling your 
attention in the prefent inftance, as in fome others, to thefe diminutive commonwealth.-. 
The various modifications of government, into which civil fociety is divided, is a 
{peculation that will always afford matter both of entertainment and refle&ion, to a 
philofophic mind ; and I am perfuaded, that you confider the meancit fpotof this globe 
confccrated by liberty, to be an objed worthy, not only of your curiolity, hut your 
veneration*. I am, &c. 

LETTER 

* Bienne, which forms an important pafs into the Swifs territories, was occupied by the French on the 
8th of February 1798, and annexed to France as fubjeft to the Bilhop of whofe rights they alfumtd 
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LETTER XX.—Tfje town and Canton of Soleure.—Detail of the Government.-^—Anticnt 
and New Burghers.—Afembly of tbe-Rojengarlen. 

THE diro£l road from Bade to Soleure lies through the midft of the Jura mountains 
along the romantic vale of Balftal, which is remarkable for its fertility. The road 
from Bienne to Soleure traverfes a well-cultivated valley, watered by the Aar, at the' 
foot of a piked ridge, which forms a branch of mount Jura; its fides, from the bot¬ 
tom to the fumroit, are fo embrowned with overhanging forefts of pine and fir, as to 
exhibit only occafional intervals of naked rock, beds of torrents, and- a few folitary 
fpecks of pafture, and are fo wild and fteep as, within the extent of five leagues, 
fcarcely to difplay the appearance of a fingle hottfe, or a trace of the flight eft foot-way. 
Near Soleure this chain of the Jura, called Weifferflein, abruptly diminimes in heighth, 
becomes gradually Hoping, and is chequered to the fummit with fields of corn and 
pafture. 


in confcquence of having feized his territories. It is difficult to decide whether the French accounts of 
the feizure of this little republic, are more burlefquc or infultrfng : 

" 28 P/uviofi.— The day before yellerday, at half pall four in the afternoon, the French republicans 
under the command of General Nouvion arrived at the gates of Bienne, and were met by the two councils, 
who poured forth their vows for the re-union to the great nation. After a fhort interview, the Republi¬ 
cans entered the town, drums beating and colours flying: and on their arrival at the town-houfe the ge. 
neral read the proclamation, in the name of the French republic, which produced a furpriftng effeft. 
Thofc who were feduced by the oligarchy of Bern were ftruck motionUT, with ailonifhment 5 bur, on re¬ 
covering their fenfes, they conld not help declaring that Wifdom herfelf had dilated the procla.nation. 
During a fpace of four hundred years no troops had been feen in the town of Bienne ; the impreflion, there¬ 
fore, was deeply.felt. How glorious is the triumph of virtue and friendfhip ! 

“ The brave General Nouvion has already gained all hearts. His rrtildnefs, wifdom. and republican 
virtue, will make a deeper impreflion on the Helvetic people than the terrible and always victorious bayonet. 
I rejoice to hear him exclaim, “ Without moral?, without virtue, there is no true happinefa!” for, as 
Racine obferves, 

“ La gloire Jet mechanlt en un moment t'eteint 

“ Citizen BrelTon coudituted mayor of Bienne by the French government, has acquired by his mildnels 
and civifm the general confidence and lqve of the inhabitants. He has feveral times appeared in the comi- 
cH, decorated with the national fcarf To him we owe the happy difpofition of the people. To-morrow 
we fhall folemly plant the tree of liberty. "Long live the Republic I” 

The account of this ceremony is thus detailed in another letter: 

“ Announce to the Fiench republic the folemn ceremony of planting the. tree of liberty, which took 
place at eleven in the morning. 

“ The republican phaldnxes, led by General Nouvion, aflembled in the fquare before the town honfe, 
and were met by the French mayor and the magiftracy. Inftantly the tri-colonr flag waved on the town- 
'houfc, and warlike mufic ■ftruck up. Several energetic harangues, by the general, the mayor, and many 
citizens both of Bienne and France, made the deepeftimpteffion. Every fentence breathed the pitrell ci¬ 
vifm and tbemildeft philanthropy. Patriotic fongs wtje theu-fung, a grand dinner was given by the gene¬ 
ral, and toails drank to the immortality of the great nation, and to the wifhed-for union of the republic of 
Bienne to the firft republic of the world. The. fellival was terminated by a ball, which continued the whole 
night, and every thing was condufted with the greateft decorum, and the mod plea fin g fraternity prevailed. 
The general was prefent for a fhort time, and his heart was penetrated with the view of this delightful pic¬ 
ture; all feeling fouls experienced the moftexqujfite fenfations. The joy of the people was announced by 
a brilliant illumination, allegorical devices and patriotic fongs. Beautiful young women appeared at the 
hall dccoiated with tri-colour ribbands andfafhes. What a uoble triumph for the French republic is that 

made by friendfhip and fweet fraternity 1 ” Moniteur, 13/A Ventioje (S/A March), 

- * 
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Soleure is pleafantly fituated upon the Aar, which here expands its banks and opens 
into a fine and broad river. I will not exert the privilege of a traveller, and tell you, 
what fome extravagant antiquaries do not fcruple to affert, that it was built by the pa¬ 
triarch Abraham; but you wilt have no difficulty, perhaps, in believing what others 
maintain, that it was one' of the twelve towns which were deftroyed upon the emigra¬ 
tion of the original inhabitants into Gaul. It appears probable, from a great number 
of infcriptions, medals, and othef antiquities, which have been found in the neighbour¬ 
hood, that it was re-peopled by a Roman colony ; and it certainly was a Roman Ration, 
as its antient appellation, Cajlrum Saloduren/c, implies. During that period of barba- 
rifrn which fucceeded the downfal of the Roman Empire, it was fackcd and deftroyed 
by thofe northern nations who over-ran the greateft part of Europe. From the time 
of its re-cftablilhment, until its admiffion into the Helvetic Confederacy i.i 1481, its 
ftate was fimiiiar to that of many other imperial towhs, which acquired a gradual ac- 
ceffion of territory, and, after various ftruggles, finally fecured independence. 

Soleure is a fmall but extremely neat town, furrounded by'regular ftone fortifications, 
erefted in the beginning of the prefent century; the walls enclofe fcarcely more than 
fifty fquare acres, and, including the fuburbs, contain about four thoufand fouls. 
Among the molt remarkable objects of curiofity in the town is the new church, which 
was begun in 1762, and finilhed in 1772; it is a noble edifice, of whitilh-grey (lone, 
drawn from the neighbouring quarries, which ts a fpecies of rude marble, and receives 
a good polifh. The lower part of the building is of the Corinthian, the upper of the 
Compofite order: the facade, which confifts of a portico, furmounted by an elegant 
tower, prefents itfelf finely at the extremity of the principal ftreet. Pizoni was the 
architect, and the expence, amounted to at leaft £ 3 o,ooo; a confiderabfe fum for fo 
fmall a republic, whofe revenues fcarcely furpafs 2,000 per annum. The interior is 
fitnple yet elegant,' and decorated with a few modern paintings of inconfiderable merit, 
of which the molt efteemed is the Laft Supper, by C.orvi, a Roman artift. A pifture 
by Rubens and his fcholars, in the church of the Cordeliers, and one by La Sueur, in 
that of the Capuchins, defierve'perhaps to be noticed by the traveller who is fond of 
the fine arts. The town-houfe is not in itfelf worthy of observation, but is mentioned 
only as being the pl^ce of meeting for the Great Council and Senate. 

The public prifon newly conftrutted, is a foil'd edifice of ftone, and well adapted to 
the purpolc of the building ; the prifoners being confined in feparate cells. Although the 
penal laws are feverc in theory, yet the judicial fentences in criminal affairs are fo remark¬ 
ably mild, that a prifoner, on his acquital, wrote the following infeription on the wall of 
his cell: “ He who is inclined to rob, and efcape hanging, let him rob irt the canton 
of Soleure.” 

The public library deferves to be mentioned, not for the number or rarity ©f the vo* 
lumes, but for the literary zeal of the Abbd Herman, canon of the cathedral, to whom it 
owes its. origin. On my firlt vifit to this town, in 1776, there was no pviblic collection 
of books ; but a few years ago, that ingenious ecclefiaftic amaffed about four hundred 
volumes, obtained from government an apartment in the town-houfe, where he depo- 
fited them, and requefted to be appointed librarian without a falary. His petition being 
granted, he continued to augment his little collection; ahd from this fmall beginning 
has increafed it already to eleven thoufand books, among which are above a hundred- 
and-fifty printed in the fifteenth century. At the two extremities of the room are in- 
feribed the names of the benefactors to this library; but there is no fund yet eftablilhed' 
for its fupport or augmentation. 

The Abbe has alfo begun to form a Cabinet of medalsj which, though at prefent 
extremely fmall, will increafe like the library. He pointed out to me a very rare medal, 

difeovefed 
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difcovered in digging the foundation for the new cathedral; it is in bronze, of the 
middle fize } on one fide is the head of Scptimius Severus, with the infcrrption, L. 
Septimius Severus Pius Aug. P' M* Tr P' xviir Cof- Hi. P" P‘ On the reverie, a 
figure fitting, before it a prow of a (hip, and a genius or little boy. Great merit is due 
to the Abbe for laying the foundation- of this library, in a town where literature is 
not much encouraged ; and his difintereftednefs is worthy of notice, as his income docs 
not exceed A 60 per annum. This learned eccleliaftic is now employed in writing an 
account of Soleure at the period of the Reformation, and is collecting ample materials 
for a complete'hiftory of the canton. 

With refpeft to natural hidory, the only cabinet in the town is that formed by Se¬ 
nator Wallicr: it is a fmall collection, but well chofen, and particularly interefting to 
the naturalift who travels into thefe parts, becaufe the ingenious collector has chiefly 
confined himfelf to the minerals and petrifactions of the canton. 

The circumjacent country is exceedingly pleafingand diverfified, and exhibits feveral 
points of view which are as agreable as wild, and as beautiful as romantic. Among 
thefe we were particularly (truck with the fituation of the hermitage called des Croix, 
about half a mile from the town, near the (tone quarry : it (lands in a recefs between 
two ridges of perpendicular rocks, watered by a lively dream; one extremity is clofed 
by a fmall wood, and the other opens into fertile grounds backed by the dark Jura. 

. Among the villas, in the environs, remarkable for their pofition, may be mentioned 
Ricaberg, built by M. deVigur; it (lands at the bottom of a gentle hill, declining to¬ 
wards the winding Aar, and commands a view of Soleure, half hid by the intervening 
trees, 'and Bleikenberg, belonging to Major de Roll, fituated amid waving grounds 
divided into enclofures, fimilar to the fertile counties of England, the Jura rifing like 
the highlands of Scotland, and at a diftance the fublime Alps, which charaCterife this 
romantic country. 

The canton of Soleure, which holds the eleventh rank in the Helvetic Confederacy, 
ftretches partly through the plain, and partly along the chains of the Jura, and contains 
about fifty thoufand fouls, including the inhabitants of the capital. The foil for the 
moil part, is fertile in corn, and thofe diftricts which lie within the Jura, abound in 
excellent paftures. The trade both of the town and canton, is of little value, although 
the fituation is commodious for an extenfive commerce. It is divided into eleven diftrids 
or bailfiages, called Interior and Exterior; the former are governed by bailifs, who are 

fenators, and remain in the towns; the latter, by bailifs, drawn from the members of 

the Great Council, who refide in their bailliages. 

The following is a lift of the bailliages, with their average annual value} the four 
firft are interior, the remainder exterior. 


Buckegberg 

/166. 

Beckburgh • - 

L 75 0 

Kriegftetten 

- 146 

Goefgen 

- 500 

Laeberen, or 


Olten 

- 333 

Grenche 

- 83 

Dorneck 

- 8 34 

Flamenthal 

- 62 

Tierftein - - 

* 4«7 

Falkenftein - 

- 546 

Gilgenberg - 

• 375 


The inhabitants of the canton are Catholics, excepting thofe in the bailliage of Buck- 
egberg, who profefs the reformed religion. In fpiritual affairs the Catholics depend on 
three bifliops: the greater part of the capital, the bailliages of I.aeberen and Fla- 
menthalj-are in the diocefe of the Bi(hop of Laufanne, refident at Friburgh; the re¬ 
mainder of the capital, the bailliage of Kriegftetten, and the villages in the bailliage of 

7 Olten 
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Olten, in that of the Bifliop of Conftance; 'while the,other bailliages, and the town of 
Olten, depend on the BHhop of Bafle. But neither of thefe bilhops can iflue any or¬ 
dnance, or even vifit their diocefes, without the approbation of the Senate. There 
are two chapters in this canton; one at Soieure, founded in 930 by Queen Bertha, 
widow of Rhodolph II. King of Burgundy, compofed of a provoft, whofe lalary amounts 
to 36 ol. per annum, and of eleven canons, each of whom enjoys a revenue of 160/. 
The provoft is chofen by the Senate, and the canons are appointed alternately by the 
Pope and Senate. The other chapter, of Schoenenwerth, founded by the antient 
counts of Faikenftein, confifts of a provoft and five canons, nominated by the Senate ; 
the annual falary of the provoft is 145/., and of each canon 100/. There are alfo an 
abbey of Benedi&ines, four convents, and three nunneries j the revenues of which 
amount to 2,*50/. 

The principal charitable inftitutions are, an hofpital at Soieure, and another at Olten, 
for the reception of burghers, fubje&s, and foreigners j the foundation of Thurigan, 
for old perfons of both fexes, belonging to the burgherlhip; a foundling hofpital for 
orphans, and for children of poor burghers j and the. hofpital of St. Catharine, for 
the infane and incurables. 

The only perfons id the canton of Soieure, who profefs the reformed religion, are 
thofe who inhabit the bailliage of Buckegberg. In ecclefiaftica! affairs, the inhabitants 
though fubjedl to Soieure, are under the protection of Bern. Formerly this complica¬ 
tion of political and religious interefts created frequent mifunderftandings between the 
two cantons, but matters were amicably and finally adjufted, on the 28th of Novem¬ 
ber 1681, at the treaty of Winingen. The inhabitants take the oath of fidelity, every 
third year, to the government of Soieure; but if aggrieved in their religious eftablilh- 
ment, can have recourfe to Bern. The Senate of Bern nominates to the vacant bene¬ 
fices, but the priefts are under the neceffity of obtaining the confirmation of the chap¬ 
ter of Soieure. A deputy from Bern prefents the new minifter to his parilhioners; 
but the bailif is obliged to be prefent at this ceremony, as deputy from the republic of 
Soieure. Bern enjoys alfo fupreme jurifdi&ion in criminal affairs. If a criminal is ar- 
refted for any capital offence, he is tried by the bailif of Buckegberg, and the jury of 
the bailliage; and if condemned to death, he is delivered for execution to Bern, pro¬ 
vided that republic defrays the expence of the trial. Soieure enjoys all the other rights 

of fovereignty; fuch as the power of levying taxes, appeals in the laft refort; and 

even decides all matrimonial and ecclefiaftieal concerns, with this provifo, that the de- 

cifion {halt be regulated according to the articles of the treaty of Winingen. Among 
the natives in the canton, feveral inhabiting the bailliages of Thierlfein and Gildenberg 
were ferfs; but, in 1785, their fervitude, fo contrary to the principles of that equal 
liberty which pervades this country, was, to the honour of the prefent government, 
abolifhed. 

The canton furnifties France with two companies for the Swifs guards, and feveral 
companies in the different marching regiments, according to the capitulation concluded 
between the King of France and the Catholic cantons, in 1764, for the.termof twen- 
ty.five years. It has alfo a regiment in the Spanifh fervice; of which the colonel and 
companies of fufileers can only be taken from the antient burghers. 

With refpeft to the militia, all the males from the age of fifteen to fixty, are formed 
into fix regiments, confifting of about 8000 men, exclufive of 240 dragoons, and the 
corps of artillery, amounting to 600. The colonel of each regiment is always a fenator, 
and the major a member of the Great Council, who is ufuaffy an officer retired from 
foreign fervice} the captains are either members of the Great Council, or antient 

vol. v. 4 y burghers 
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burghers ; thefirft lieutenants are generally ant tent burghers, while the rank of fecond 
lieutenants and enfigns'is ufually filled by the principal peaTants. 

The militia are affembled and reviewed in May and September, and in the fpring and 
autumn exercifed in the refpeftive villages by the under-lieutenants and enfigns. Ac¬ 
cording to apian of defence, regulated in 1668, hetween the members of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, the canton of Soleure is bound to furnifli 600 for its firflt contingent; for 
this I'upply, too men, together with officers, are-annually felefted from each of the fix 
regiments; who are to hold themfelves in readinefs to march at a moment’s warning. 
In cafe of neceffity, this contingent may be doubled or tripled id the fame manner. The 
burghers are incorporatcdjn the company of fufileers, and exercife themfelves on Sun¬ 
days and faints' days, after diving fervice, by (hooting at marks: government furnifhes 
powder and ball, and diftributes prizes to the heft markfmen. The remaining inha¬ 
bitants of the capital and environs, who are not burghers, form a feparate body, com¬ 
manded by the captain of the town ; they are alfo occafionally exercifed, and mount 

guard on the day of St, John the Baptift, when the Rofengarten^ or the general meeting 

of the burghers, is aiTembled. 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council, which confifts of a hundred and 
two members, chofen by the Senate, in equal proportions, from the eleven tribes or 
companies, into which the antient burghers are distributed ; and in all indances, the new 
member is taken from the company to which the laft member belonged. 

The prerogatives of the Great Council are, to ena& and abrogate laws j to explain 
obfeure parts of the conftitution, and make alterations in the form of government; to 
levy taxes, declare war, and conclude peace; to contract alliances, receive appeals in 
criminal caufes from the burghers of the capital, and in civil precedes, above the fum 
of too Swifs livres, or 61. 3s.; to confer the new burgherlbip; ele& the treafurer, or 
fourth chief of the republic, from the antient eleven fenators j nominate to the feven 
exterior bailliages, and to the four Italian governments of Lugano, Locarno, Mendrifio, 
and Valmaggia, when-the appointment-belongs to Soleure; chufe the deputies for the 
diet of FraUenfield, and thole for extraordinary meetings of the Helvetic Confederacy; 
though in both thefe cafes it is the cufiom to appoint a fenator, and ufually one of the 
four chiefs, the reigning avoyer excepted, who is not permitted to be abfent during the 
•year of his adminifiration. * 

There are generally a.few fupemumerary members in the Great Council, which cir- 
cumftance proceeds from the method of appointing the bailifs. On the nomination of 
a bailif, his feat in the Great Council being deemed vacant, is on the next day filled up 
by a member of the fame company in which he is inferibed.*. At the conclusion of his 
bailliage he again takes his feat, preferving his antient rank, though confidefed as a fu- 
pernumerary, until one of the fix members of his tribe makes a vacancy. To be quali¬ 
fied for adnuffion into the'Great Council, the candidate muft be twenty years of age, an 
antient burgher, and a member of the fame tribe in which the vacancy happens ; but if 
mferibed in a-company different from that of h'is father, he muft, according to a decree 
paffed in 1764* have been a member of that company during a year. 

The Great Council aflembles ordinarily once every month; and extraordinarily, when 
convened by the Senate. 

The Senate, or Little Council, a conftituent part of the Great Council, iscompofed 
of the two avoyers or chiefs of the republic, who annually alternate; the chancellor or 
fccretary of flare, who has no vote; and thirty-three fenators drawn from the remaining 
fixty fix members of the Great Council, divided into eleven feniors, and twenty-two 
juniors. From the feniors, the two avoyers, the banneret, and treafurer, are always 
chofen. Upon a vacancy among the eleven, the right of ele&ion, thqugh refidirtg in the 

6 juniors, 
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juniors, is always exercifed accordingto feniority i the moft- antient in rank among the 
three junior counfeHors, of the fame tribe to which the late member belonged, is imme¬ 
diately appointed, or rather confirmed, by the juniors. Upon the death or, promotion 
of a junior, his place is immediately filled up by the two avoyers and eleven feniors. 

Tne Senate examines and digefts all affairs before they are fubmitted to the Great 
Council; is entrufted with the executive power and care of the police; receives all ap¬ 
peals in' the firft inffance from the inferior courts of juft ice; gives judgment in all civil 
precedes not exceeding, the value of too Swifs livres; and poffeffes fupreme and filial 
jurifdi&ion in criminal caufes, except thofe in which a burgher of the capital is con¬ 
cerned, who may appeal to the Great Council. 

The Senate alfo nominates, either diredUy or indirectly, to moft of the important 
charges of the republic, and confers the principal ecclefiaflical benefices; it affembles 
regularly three times a* week, and is convoked on extraordinary occafions by the reign¬ 
ing avoyer. A fenator mull be twenty-fdur years of age, member of the Great Coun¬ 
cil, and drawn from the fame company to which the laft fenator belonged. 

The falaries of the principal magiftrates are: 


The reigning avoyer, about - - - 363 

The avoyer out of office - - - 13 7 10 

The feniors, each - - ' -4 6 

Chancellor - - - - - 308 

Attorney-general, including his falary of fenator - 100* 

The juniors, each - - - « .37 10 


Government draws its principal revenues, which do not exceed 13,5001. per aim . 
From the following fources. 1. A tax, called v the tax for fortifications, laid on tne funds 
of the tribes and monafleries in the town, and on thofe of parifhes in the bailliages. 
3. Tythes, and rentes foncieres belonging to the ftate. 3; Tolls. 4. Excife on wuie. 
5. Intereft of money placed out in the canton and in foreign countries. 6. Monopoly 
of fait. 7. Revenues from the bailliages. 8. Subfidy from France; about 1108I. 
9. Sundry fmall fources, fuch as dememes, eftates, falaries of vacant benefices, &c. 

The principal departments of government are, 1. The tribunals; which cotnprifethe 
inferior courts of juftice, and the Secret Council, confiding of feven members, namely, 
the two avoyers, the banneret, the treafurer, the firft fenior fenator, the chancellor, 
and the attorney-general; fliould any of thefe perfons be abfent, their places are fup- 
plied by the antient fenatfirs, according to feniority. a. The.boards of war. 3. Of the 
rights, called droits regaliens. 4. Of finances, agriculture, and public buildings. 5. Of 
the police. 6 . Of ecclefiaflical affairs, charitable inftitutions, and fchools. 

The burghers are divided into antient and new ; the antient are alone capable of being 
members of the Great Council, or enjoying any (hare in the adminiftration of affairs. 
The origin of this diflin&ion is dated from 1681. Several foreign families, which 
fettled at Soleure and obtained the right of burgherfhip, being admitted into the Great 
Council^ gave umbrage to thofe illuftrious famines whofe anceftors had, by their valour 
and prudence, laid the foundation of the republic. To prevent the farther participa¬ 
tion of honours and emoluments, to which they conceived themfelves folely entitled, 
the Great Council confined the offices of government exclufively to thofe families, which 
at that epoch enjoyed the rights of Burgherfhip, until they were reduced to the number 
of twenty-five. It was at tne fame time ena&ed, that thefe families and their descen¬ 
dants ffiould be diftinguifhed by the name- of antient burghers j and that thofe, who, 

' 4 y 2 after- 
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afterwards received the burgherlhip, Ihould be called new burghers} and to enforce 
thefe regulations, that any burgher who made any propofition contrary to this law 
fhould be baniflied from the canton, and his goods confifcated. * 

Befides this exclulxve privilege, the antient burghers enjoy the foie right of being ap. 
pointed canons in the chapters of Soleure and Schoeneawerth, and of holding any ec- 
clefiaftical benefice in the gift of the Senate, But as there is at prefent a great deficiency 
of clergymen among the antient burghers, it will probably foon be* thought neceffary 
to difpenfe with this law, and permit the new burghers, and all fubjeftsof the canton 
to be candidates for vacant livings. * 

About eighty-five families poffefsthe right of antient burgherfhip; and of thefe, about 
thirty-four of the moft illudrious fupply the members of the Great-Council, and fill the 
various departments of government. 

The rights of the new burghers confift in nominating and annually confir m i n g the 
avoyer, the banneret, and grand fautier, or lieutenant of the police; but as they always 
chufe thofe perfons who are fele&ed by the Senate, as they exercife this privilege in con¬ 
junction with the antient burghers, and as by the edict of 1681 they mud retire from 
the affembly, fhould there be any oppofition, this right of election is little more than 
a mere formality. In all other indances, excepting in thofe concerns which relate to 
government, the new burghers enjoy the fame privilege as the antient, fych as freedom 
of trade and commerce, the property of houfes and land in the capital and its diftrift, 
and are alfo entitled to hold ecclefiaftical benefices in the gift of the chapters and 
individuals.' 

The burghers, both antient and new , are diftributed into eleven tribes or companies, 
each whereof furnifhes three fenators and fix members of the Great Council. Every 
. perfon may chufe the company in which he infcribes his name j but he cannot after¬ 
wards change it. For the purpofe of obtaining a place in the government at an early 
period, a young noble feleds that company in which there is a probability of a vacancy; 
but fhould he fix upon- one different from that in which his father is incorporated, he 
muft have been received a member during a whole year, before he can be a candidate 
for admifiion into the Great Council. 

The general affembly of antient and new burghers, called Rofengarten, who meet on 
the day of St. John the Baptift, for the purpofe of electing or confirming the charges 
of avoyer, banneret, and grand, fautier, deferves to be deferibed for its fingujarity, and 
will convey to you feme idea of thofe annual ele£tions, or rather confirmations, of the 
principal officers, which take place in moll: of thefe ariftocratical dates. 

This affembly i6 held in the church of the Cordeliers, and'tfenominated Rofengarten , 
or Garden of Rofes; either becaufe a nofegay, which every burgher carries in his hand, 
was formerly compofed of rofes, or becaufe this meeting ufed to be convened in the 
garden of the Cordeliers, which is faid to have been called the Garden of Rofes. 

About fix in the morning the avoyer out of office, the fenators, mpn&er? of the 
Great Council, and the antient and new burghers, .affemble in their refpe&ive compa¬ 
nies. After the repetition of certain fignals, the reigning avoyer, accompanied by the 
chancellor, the fecretary of the finances, and feveral other officers of date, repair, with 
drums beating and trumpets founding, from the town-houfe to the church of the Cor¬ 
deliers; where, after presenting his offering upon the altar of the Virgin, he feats himr 
felf on a throne near the altar. Soon afterwards the fenators and remaining members 
of the Great Council appear at the head of their refpe&iye tribes; and having prefented 
their offerings, the avoyer out of office places himfeif near his colleague oi} the throne. 
At the condufion of a ntafe accompanied with mufic, all but the burghers retire, and 
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the doors of the church are clofed. The reigning avoyer, with a fceptre in his hand, 
pronounces an harangue; then delivering up the fceptre and feals, j*efigns his dignity, 
and receives the thanks of the affembly, by the mouth of the attorney-general, for his 
zeal and attention during the year of his government. Next follow, in the fame man- 
ner, the resignations of the banneret and of the attorney-general; the former of whom 
is thanked, in the name of the affembly, by the attomey.general, and the latter by the 
avoyer who has juft refigned. 

This ceremony being finiihed, the two aVoyers, bannerets, attorney-general, and an- 
tient fenators, retire from the choir to another part of the church; and the chancellor 
fummoning the junior fenators into the choir, pronounces the name of each antient 
Senator, and of the attorney general, and demands whether the junior fenators are pleafed 
to confirm them in their charges for another year. This being obtained, the chancellor 
and junior fepators repair to the affembly-in the body of the church, where the chan* 
cellor recites the names of the fenior fenators and attorney-general confirmed by the 
juniors, and demands the approbation of the whole affembly of burghers. Upon this 
the avoyer, who has juft refigned, and all the fenators, except the avoyer out of office 
and the banneret, come into, the church, and take the ufual paths. The chancellor 
then acquainting the affembly that they piuft ele& the reigning avoyer; the avoyer who 
has juft refigned propofes his colleague; the officer of ftate, called the Grand Sautter y 
cries out, “ Let all thofe who chufe to cleft the right noble A. B. reigning avoyer, hold 
up their hands under oathand immediately notifying his ele&ion, the avoyer enters 
the church, takes the oath from the chancellor, and adminifters jt to the grandfautier. 
The ele&iqn of the banneret is made in a fimilar manner: having refigned his office, he 
is propofed to the affembly by the reigning avoyer, and being accepted, gives his hand 
to the reigning avoyer, as he never takes the oath but in time of war. The grand 
fautier is likewife recommended by the reigning avoyer, and, re-entering the church, 
takes the oath to government. 

At the end of thefe elections, feveral decrees of the Great Council are read, particu¬ 
larly that which relates to the right of antient burgherffiip, and the ele&ion of the avoyer,. 
banneret, and grand fautier ; by which it is enadted, that ffiould any oppofition be made 
to the regular order of appointment, the new burghers Shall retire from the affembly, 
and the eledion be vefted folely in the antient burghers. 

The fame magistrates are always re-eleded or confirmed in their feveral places: the 
avoyer out of office is nominated reigning avoyer; on the death of either of the avoyers, 
the banneret is of courfe appointed to’ the vacant office, and fucceeded by the treafurer, 
after the formality of a nomination. When the ceremony is concluded, the reigning 
avoyer, at the head of the Senate, paffes through a double line of troops under arms to 
the town-houfe, where the firft maigiftrate and the antient fenators confirm the junior 
fenators; he then returns to his own houfe, accompanied by the Senate and members of 
the Great Council, and is complimented firft by the banneret, and afterwards by the 
chancellor. . 

From this detail we may conclude, that thofe authors have erred who call the govern¬ 
ment of Soleure arifto-demotratical, for it is certainly a mod complete ariftocracy ; inaf- 
much as the fupreme government refides in the Great Council, of which the members 
are exclusively taken from the antient burghers; as there are only eighty-one families 
which enjoy that right, and no more can be added until they are reduced to twenty-five; 
as of thefe Scarcely more than thirty enjoy any fhare in the government; and laflly, as 
the ele&ion and annual confirmation of the principal magistrates is confined to the antient 
burghers. Should there be any oppofition in the general affembly called Rofengarten. 

The 
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The government, however, under whatfoever title it may be clafled, is mild and equi¬ 
table, and the people are tranquil and contented *. 


LETTER XX!.-—Treaties with France .— KefieB'tons on Foreign Service. 

THE French ambaflador to the Helvetic body refides in Soleure, and dtftributea 
thofe annual penfions which the King pays to the Catholic cantons. Louts the Eleventh 
was the firft French monarch who employed Swifs troops, and granted fubfidies to the 
Hates, fince considerably augmented by his fucceffors. The perpetual alliance which 
Francis the Firft concluded with the Swifs cantons, foon after the battle of Marignano, 
is coniidered as the bafts of every fubfequent treaty, and greatly contributed to increafe 
the power of France} the Swifs infantry aided Henry the Fourth in eftabliftiing himfelf 
on the throne of his anceftors, repreifed the contending fadions daring the turbulent 

• * 

* The truth of this remark was folly proved by the condu£l of the people during the effervefcence of the 
Swifs revolution. Although the offices of government were exclufively confined to a fmall number of per- 
fons, and notwithftanding tne vicinity to the canton of Bade, where difafte&ion had made a rapid ptogrefs; 
yet, a few feditioua perfons excepted, the inhabitants of the whole canton, both in the town and country, 
rallied round the whole conftitution. Even after the French troops were ready to enter the canton, and 
after the government of Bern bad tamely confentcd to reform their confutation, the people of Soleure ma- 
nifefted an .extraordinary dread of innovation. 

A printed paper from the agents of France, tinder the title of the patriots of Soleure, was difoerfed, in 
which, after declaring their resolution to maintain the religion of their fathers, and to preferve their inde¬ 
pendence and connection with the Helvetic body, they required the union of the citizens of the town and 
canton, and the convocation of a natioaal affembly. 

Thcfe infidious propofitiona excited general indignation | and on the 6th of February the militia of the 
canton marched to the town, the artillery was planted on the ramparts, many fufpefted perfons were ar¬ 
retted. and all the inhabitants prepared to defend their liberties to the lift extremity. 

But the magiftrates, intimidated by the flu&uating counfels of Bern, and threatened with the inttant ap¬ 
proach of the French, declared their refolution to adopt the new principles, and fummoned reprefentatires 
of the people to arrange a new conftitution. Yet thefe very reorefentatives, thug convened to alter the 
conftitution, were pofiltvely inflruBed by their tonJUtuenh to injijl that the antient form of government Jhouhl be 
maintained in all iti parti. With a view, however, to conciliate the French, and yet to prevent haity inno¬ 
vations, a decree was ifined on the nth of February, in the name of the avoyer, great and little councils, 
and deputies of the towns and country, “ for cffe&ing fuch alterations in the form of government as ihould 
introduce an equality of rights between the inhabitants of the towns and thofe of the communes.” 

This decree was preceded by a foletnn oath, taken by all the members of the governaunt and the depu¬ 
ties, “ to maintain inviolate their holy religion, as tranfmitted by their forefathers; tw defend to the laft 
man, againft all enemies, that precious jewel of liberty and independence, purebafed with the blood of their 
anceftors; and afting in the character of free Swifs, never to feparete themfelves from the Helvetic confe¬ 
deracy ; but, on the contrary, to fulfil all the duties contra died in virtue of exifttng alliances.” 

It then aboliftmt all dillinftions between the inhabitants of the towns and country with refpeft to re¬ 
presentation and eligibility to the offices of government, and effabh'fhes a committee to arrange with the 
reprefentatives the new conftitution. ... 

It ordains tlyit, in the mean time, the eftahlilhed government ihould continue to exift provifionally; that 
it ihould be refpedted, and remain in force until the formal eftabHlhment of the new conftitution. 

But the people were fo little inclined to cxercife their new rights, that no fteps were taken to carry the 
decree into execution, and the difiolution of the ancient government was only effedterf by the capture of 
Soleure. The body of the people manifefted the greateil ardour. Seven thoufand troops co operated 
with the army of Bern, and all tne forces of the canton would have com<forward in defence of tbeir coun¬ 
try, had not the poll of Lcngoau been furprifed, the advanced guard at Grange defeated, and Soleure 
captured. _ _ ' 

The extraordinary circumftances which led to thefe eventsare related iri the Introdudlory Chapter. 

Shawcmbourg in accepting the capitulation, promifed fecurity to perfons and property s but in defiance 
of this premife, four-and-twenty villages in the vicinity were given up to plunder, the inhabitants were ad- 
armed, the arfenals feized, and fome of the magiftrates, after being paraded round the town in barbprous 
triumph, were inhumanly put to death. ”... 

’ ' minorities 
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minorities of Louis the Thirteenth and Fourteenth, and diftinguilhed themf?Iyes during 
the continental wars in which France Was engaged, by. fidelity, valour* and difcipline. * 

The general alliance between France and the whole Helvetic unioh, ratified by Louis 
the Fourteenth in 1663, was fp remain in force during tHe joint lives of that monarch 
and his fon the dauphin, and for eight years after the death of either. Towards the 
end of his reign, Louis, on his fon’s death, propofed to renew the treaty in his own and 
his fucceffor’s name; but theProteflant cantons refdfing their confent, it was concluded 
only with the Catholic cantons and the republic of the Valin's. 

This alliance differed from the former treaties in three effential articles: 1. If France 
was invaded, the contracting republics permitted an additional levy to be raifed at the 
King's ezpence, not exceeding fixteeu thoufand men ; 2. If the Helvetic body, or any 
particular canton, fhould be attacked by a foreign power, the King engaged to affift them 
with as many forces as were judged neceffary} and 3. Should diffentions arifebetween, 
the contracting cantons, the King was, at the requeft of the aggrieved party, to employ 
his mediation, and that failing, he bound both himfelf and his fucceffor to compel the 
agreffor to abide by the treaties concluded between the cantons and their allies. This 
laft article, as it authorized the interference of the King of France with the politics of 
Switzerland, appeared dangerous' to many of the Swifs, and inconfiftentwith that abfo- 
lute independence which they had hitherto prized above all other advantages. 

France having long in vain attempted to perfuade the Proliant cantons to join the 
alliance, for the purpofe of renewing a general treaty with the whole Helvetic body, at 
length fucceeded, after much oppofitiou. This important league was concluded at So- 
leurein May .’777, between the King of France on one fide, and the thirteen cantons 
and their allies on the other, to continue in force during fifty years. By this treaty it 
is agreed, that on the invafion of France the cantons and their allies ihall furnifh an ad¬ 
ditional levy of fix thoufand men ; and if the cantons or any of their allies are attacked, 
the King, if required, engages to furniili them, at his own expence, with fuch fuccours 
as may be deemed neceffary. That article of. the treaty with the Catholic cantons in 
1715, which related to the mediation of the King, in cafe of any difputes between the 
thirteen cantons, is very wifely omitted*. " 

Before this alliance, none of the Proteftant dates received penfions from France; but 
by the fixteenth article, the Proteftants of Clarus and Appenzel, and the town of Bienne, 
agreed to accept Jes argents depaix et d' alliance , as thefe fubfidies are here called. The 
acceptance of penfions derogates greatly from that fpirit of abfolute independence, 
which all the Proteftant dates of Switzerland have hitnerto affe&ed to profels; and it 
would have refle&ed much greater honour on the Swifs nation, had the whole body 
imitated Zuric, Bern, Bade, and Shafthaufen, in forming the league upon teims of per¬ 
fect equality, and rejecting the proffered penfions, which give an air of venality to their 
treaties with France. 

It has long been a controverted queftion, whether Switzerland gains or lofes by fur- 
nifhing troops, according to the tenor of her alliance with France, Spain, Sardinia, 
Naples, and Holland. It has been urged, that without thefe fupplies to foreign nations, 
Switzerland would be overftocked with inhabitants, and the natives compelled, like the 
northern hordes of old, to emigrate for fubfiftence, as in many parts there is no com¬ 
merce, and the mountain tra&s cannot fupply fufficient provifion for the inhabitants. 
In reply it may be alleged, that the Swifs do not ufe all die refources in their power: 
commerce might be more generally cultivated and encouraged; as there is no part 
of Switzerland far removed from the principal rivers and great lakes, moft of which 
.have a dirett communication with the fea. * . 
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But, to be convinced that they have not exhaufted all the advantages to which they 
might refort, let them look back on ancient Greece, and the immenfe populoufnefs of 
fo confined a counfry; or, what is more open to their obfenration, let them confider 
the prefent ftate of the United Provinces, and the abundance which , thofe induftrious 
people enjoy on a traX of land fnatched from an element perpetually reolauning its 
prior occupancy! But the Swifs need not be reminded of antient or'foreign 'examples: 
Geneva and St. Gallen are, for their extent, exceedingly populous 1 ; and yet the pro! 
duXions of their lands are by no means fufficient to fuppoft all the inhabitants. Ap. 
penzel and Vallengin are entirely mountainous; neverthelefs both thofe diftriXs are’" 
remarkably well peopled, and derive from commerce and induftry all the neceffariesof 
life in great abundance. Indeed Switzerland is fo far from being overftocked with in¬ 
habitants, that in moft of the great towns there is a manifeft deficiency - ;'and ih fevefal 
parts of the country, hands are frequently wanting for the common porpofes of agri¬ 
culture. ■ ' 

Thefe reflexions feem to prove the miftaken policy of Switzerland, in lettihgbut her 
troops to foreign ftates. On the contrary, many circumftances may be alleged in its 
favour. This praXice has tended to keep up the military fpirit of the Swifs, even dur¬ 
ing a ftate of profound peace, which has now continued, with few interruptions, for 
-three hundred years. The ftates not only have in conftant referve, and without ex¬ 
pence, a body of well-difciplined forces, which they can recall at a moment’s warning; 
but it becomes the intereft, for that reafon, of thofe powers whom they furnilh With men, 
nor to foment any divifions, which might render the prefehce of their troops neceffary 
at home. Add to this, that the privileges which the Swifs etiioy in France, and the 
advantageous articles relating to commerce fecured to them in all their treaties, feem to 
dlrengtheq the argument for continuing their military conneXidrts with that kingdom. 

This argument, however, would be more conclufive, if thofe privileges were ftill pre- 
ferved in the fame latitude was granted by the ninth article of the Perpetual Peace 
concluded with Francis I. in 1516, and confirmed by feveral fucceflive treaties. But 
the cafe is far otherwife. The immunities have been gradually Rhd alrhoft impercep¬ 
tibly violated: the Swifs merchants were fubjeXed to the poll-tax, and frefli duties, 
contrary to the tenor bf their rights, impofed on their merchandize. During the ad- 
miniftration of the Duke d’Aiguilloh, the Swifs complaining of thefe infraXions, a ne¬ 
gotiation was begun at Soleure with the French ambaffador, Which produced, however, 
no other effeX thaha'lhort letter from the minlfter, declining to redrefs the grievances. 

On the late renovation of the Perpetual Peace in 1777, it wasexpeXed that this mat¬ 
ter of difpute would be amicably adjufted; and the'Count de Vergerines infinuated that 
fuch was the intention of the court Of Verfailles. Maiiy cantons, and particularly Zuric, 
were principally induced by thefe expeXations to accede to the alliance; blit not Wholly 
milling to the promifes of the French cabinet, it was infilled that an article explaining 
and confirming the faid privileges ftiould be inferted in the hew treaty. The mmifter, 
with his uftfal addrefs, eluded a direX mention of the demanded rights y but riot to lofe 
the confidence of the nation, at a time’When he moft wifhed-to obtain if, the King en¬ 
gaged, by the 18th article, to preferve to tie Swifs thofe privileges anti acfoofitdges to which 
they had. a legitimate right , and which they had hitherto enjoyed in France ; ahd the 1 Swifs 
agreed to polipone the precife determination of the nature atid extent of the faid privileges 
to future conferences , wherein thofe matters Jhould be regulated withfidelity And equity. 

It is a matter of aftonilhment that the Swifs were contented with fo ambiguousa de¬ 
claration, or were induced to believe that the French court would preferve to them their 
legitimate immunities, in the moment when that legitimacy was a fubjeX of dd>n«nnon. 
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The Helvetic body had'foon occafion to repent of their credulity : for, in 1781, the 
King of France iflued an editt, irrevocably fubjefling the Swifs who poflefs lands in 
France to the poll tax, and to all national impolls, and laid the fame duties on their 
merchandize imported into France, as are paid by the merchants of other countries, 
cheefe and linens excepted, which were taxed at a reduced value. 

But a fiill feverer blow was levelled again!! the Swifs in 1786 ; when, notwithflanding 
the cxprefs refervation granted in the perpetual peace, the importation of their linens 
was prohibited in France. The prohibition of this branch of commerce, which fur- 
niflied employment to fo many hands in various parts of Switzerland, particularly in the 
cantons of Zuric, Glarus, and Appenzel, and was ahnoft the foie refource of the na¬ 
tives, fpread a fenftblc alarm, but was not productive of ferious confequences. After the 
firfl: furprife and agitation, the induftry of the Swifs was not abated ; and the linens 
found their way into France either by contraband trade, or by contrad with the French 
Eaft-lndia Company. 


LETTER XXII .—The Canton of Zug. 

Zug, Augujl 5. 

WE yefterday quitted Zuric *, and walked to Albis, a ftnall village about three 
leagues diflant, fituated near the furnmit of a mountain, much vifited by travellers for 
the variety and extent of the profped. 

We fortunately efcapcd a violent fliower of rain, accompanied with a dorm of thun¬ 
der and lightning, which had threatened for fome time, and began immediately upon 
our arrival; but we were well houfed, and our holt gave us a good fupper, and an 
excellent bottle of Mufcat wine. We were abroad this morning by five, and had a very 
agreeable walk to Zug; the weather, which had of late been very lultry, being cooled 
by the lightning and rain. We paded over the field of battle atCappel, where Zuingle 
was flain ; regretting this inftance of difftnion between the Swifs republics, and lament¬ 
ing the premature death of that great reformer. We purfued our journey through a 
pleafant country, fo thickly planted with fruit-trees, that I could hardly diflinguifh any 
other fort. Indeed, we had before remarked the prodigious number of fruit-trees in 
fevcral other parts of Switzerland, which is in many places almoft a continued orchard. 

Zug, the capital. Hands delightfully upon the edge of a beautiful lake, in a fertile 
valley, abounding with corn, pafture, and wood. This canton formerly belonged to 
the Houfe of Auitria, and continued faithful to that family when the neighbouring ftates 
had formed themfelves into independent republics. As it liefe between Zuric and 

Schweitz, the communication between thofe two cantons was maintained with difficulty - t 
and by this means frequent opportunities were afforded to the Houfe of Auitria of in¬ 
vading and haraffmg the Swifs. Under thefe circumftances, the lix allied cantons, in 
1351, laid fiege to- Zug, which was refolutely defended by the inhabitants; but as 
Albert Duke of Auitria was unable to aflift them, the town at length furrendcrcd upon 
the moll honourable conditions. The generofity of the conquerors was equal to the 

* I have, in this part, arranged the preceding letters differently from the former editions, and according 
to the journal of my tour in 17R5 ; though 1 did not at that time proceed from Solcure to Zuric, yet 1 
have thought piopcr to refume the oulei of my firft journey in 177(1, and to bring the reader back to Zuric, 
from whence I take my departure, as before, to Zug. The traveller who enters Switzerland at Schaffhau- 
frn, and quits it at Geneva or Ncuchatel. will perhaps find this itineraiy from Zuric to Bade, Bienne, So- 
leure, and thence to Bern and Lucerne, more convenient than that from Zuric immediately to Zug and Lu¬ 
cerne ; while thofe who quit Switzerland at Bade will prefer the latter. 
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courage of the vanquifhed; for, in confequcnce of this fuhiniflion, the canton of Zuo- 
was delivered from the yoke of a foreign mafter; obtained liberty and independence*; 
and was admitted into the Helvetic Confederacy upon equal terras. ' 

The government of this little canton is exceedingly complicatedand the inhabi- 
tants of the town have fomewhat more influence, aud enjoy a greater Chare in the ad- 
ttiiniftration of affairs, than thofe of the capital burghs in the five other democratical 
cantors. The fupreme power refides in the inhabitants of Zug, Bar, Egeri, and Meut- 
zingen, who affemble yearly to enafi laws and choofe.their magiftrates. The Landam- 
man, reciprocally defied from each of the four dittrifis, continues three years in office 
when taken from Zug, and but for two years when chofen from each of the three other 
diftrifis. The general adminiflration of affairs is entrufted to the council of regency, 
compofed of forty members, of whom thirteen arc fupplied by the diflritt of Zug, r and 
twenty*feven feleficd equally from the three remaining communities. This council, as 
well as the Landamman, refides always in the capital *. 

Ofwdd, one of our old Britifh kings, is the tutelar faint of this place j and in the 
church is his ftatue, with the following infeription: 

Sait (ha O/walJut Rex S.hgh* Palronut bujus Ecclefue. 

Ofwald t was a king of Northumberland in the feventh century ; and is much re¬ 
nowned among the monkifli writers for his chad ity, piety, and power of working mi¬ 
racles. I have endeavoured to difeover tlx: connefiion between a Britifh king, under 
the heptarchy, and a fmall canton of Switzerland ; without reflefiing how- fruitlefs is _ 
the attempt to give any reafon for long eflablifhed cufloms. In the church of Rome 
faints are eafily tranfplantcd into any foil; and caprice, as well as fuperflition, may have 
inclined the inhabitants of Zug to adore a faint whofe name is barely known in his own 
country. I am, &c. 


LETTER XX 11 I.— Ihe Town and Canton of Lucern.—General Pfffer's Model. 


WE took boat at Zug, and being rowed acrofs the lake, which is about three 
leagues long and one broad, were landed at a village in the canton of Schweitz. Fr ,m 
thence we walked toKufl'nach, capital of a hailliage fubjefi to Schweitz, and in our way 
paffed by a fmall chapel facred to William Tell,ereficd on the fpot where, it is faid, he 
{hot the Auftrian governor. At Kuffnach we embarked upon the lake of Lucern, and 
were much flruck upon our approach with the fine fituation of that town, and the noble 
amphitheatre of mountains, which border the lake. 

Lucern, originally fubjefi to the Iloufe of Auftria, was exppfed to the inroads of 
Uri Schweitz, and Underwalden, when thofe cantons had fecured their independence. 
Her commerce to Italy was interrupted, and her citizens compelled to be continually 
under arms, in order to protefi their territory from inceffant depredations. Under 
thefe circumftances, the Houfe of Auftria, imprudently loading the citizens with exorbi¬ 
tant taxes, Lucern made her peace with the confederate cantons; and, expelling the 


* Zu« was the only one of the fmall cantons which did not fend its contingent to the army, but made * 
(how of rtfiltance to the impofition of the new conftirutioti. On the 19th of April Zug was invefted by 
punch troop , furrendered on the 30th, and on the t It of May accepted the new conllitution. _ 

+ Sec an account of Ofwald, who v:as defeated and flam in 6*4, by Peuda, King of the Mercians, in 
Pennant's Tour to Walef, vol. i. p. 2^. 

8 Auftrian 
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Aullrian party, entered into a perpetual alliance with Uri, Sqhweitz, and Underwalden, 
and became a member of the Helvetic union. 

The acceffion of Lucem gave additional credit and power to'the confederacy, and 
enabled it to refill all the efforts of a great and implacable enemy. In 1386 Leopold 
Duke of Auftria invaded the canton with a numerous army, when the combined troops 
gained a bloody viftory at Sempach, in which Leopold lofb his life. In tlje accounts t f 
this battle, an inftance of private valour is recorded, which would have done honour 
even to a Grecian or a Roman name, and only requires the pen of a Thucydides, or a 
Livyj to equal in fame the-exploits of the mofl admired heroes of antiquity. The Au¬ 
ftrian army, far fuperior in number, was drawn up in firm battalion, accoutred in heavy 
armour, and furnifhed with long pikes, which they prelented b( fore them. The Swifs 
troops were led to the attack in the form of a wedge, in order to open thrr way into 
the ranks of the enemy, and to break the folidity of the battalion. The Auftrians rte- 
verthclefs continued impenetrable, till Arnold de Winkelried rufhed alone upon the 
enemy to certain.death, and, feizing as many pikes as he could grafp, endeavoured to 
force through the ranks, but he was killed in the attempt. H»s patriotic valour, how¬ 
ever, was not exerted in vain : it inflamed the Swifs with new courage, and taught the 
only method of penetrating into the battalion, which they at length eile&ed, after the 
molt defperate efforts, 

Leopold himfelf might have efcaped, when his troops firfl; began to give way ; but, 
with a magnanimity worthy of a better fate, he would not furvive fo ignominious a day, 
and, rufhing among the troops of the enemy, was flain. In the arlenal are fiiil pre- 
ferved his armour, together with a large quantity of cords, with which, according to 
tradition, he intended to bind the citizens of Lucem. The keeper of the arfenal dis¬ 
played them to us with the fame kind of triumph, as the man who flievvs the Tower of 
London points out the chains taken on board of the Spanifh armada, which Philip II. 
is faid to have deftined for the principal nobility of England. 

The government of Lucem is entirely ariftocratical, or rather oligarchical. The 
fovereign power refides in the Council of One Hundred, comprifing the Senate, or Little 
Council. The Great Council is the nominal fovereign ; but the whole power actually 
refides in the Senate, confiding of thirty-fix members, who are formed into two divi- 
fions, exercifing the office by rotation. The members of the Senate are neither con¬ 
firmed by the Sovereign Council, nor by the citizens, but are only dependent upon 
themfelves; the divifion which retires at the end of fix months confirming that which 
conics into office. Befides the vacant places in the Senate being filled by its own body, 
the power remains in the pofTeffion of a few patrician families; and as the fon generally 
fucceeds his father, or the brother his brother, the i’enatorial dignity may be confidered 
as hereditary. 

The adminiftration of the current affairs, the care of the police, the management of 
the finances, and the whole executive power, refide in the Senate, which fitsconflantly; 
whereas the Sovereign Council is affembled only upon important occafions. The Se¬ 
nate has cognizance of criminal caufes; but, in cafe of capital condemnation, the Sove¬ 
reign Council is convoked, in order to pronounce the fentence ; a pra&icc worthy of 
imitation ! for the condemnation of a criminal cannot be too maturely weighed ; and great 
folemnity ufed in pronouncing the fentence, mud make a deep impfeffion upon the minds 
of the people. In civil caufcs an appeal lies from the Senate to the Sovereign Council; 
but this mufl be a mere formality : as, in fattj it is an appeal from the fenators in one 
court to the fame fenators in another. ndeed their influence over the Sovereign 
Council mull neceffarily be abfolute; for they themfelves conflitute aboVe a third of 
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that body, choofe their own members, and confer the principal charges of government 
They nominate alfo to the ecclefiaflical benefices, which are very confiderable; near 
two thirds of the revenues of the canton belonging to the clergy. 

The chiefs of the republic are two Avoyers, chofen from the Senate by the Sovereign 
Council, and confirmed annually. In all eleXions, the relations of the candidates to 
the third degree, are excluded front votingand neither the father an.d the Ion, nor 
two brothers, can be members of the Senate at the lame time. Excellent inftitutions 
one Ihould think, to prevent the too great influence of family connexions! excellent 
indeed in theory, but ufelefs in praXice : this circumftance proves, that when the f'pirit 
of the conftitution is oligarchical, all laws enaXed for the purpofe of counteraXing the 
power of the nobles, are mere cyphers. In fome few inftances, however, the authority 
of the nobles is controlled ; for, in declaring war and peace, forming new alliances or 
impofing taxes, the citizens mud be affembled, and give their confent # . 

Lucern being the firft in rank and power among the Catholic cantons, is the refi- 
dence of the Pope’s nuncio, and all affairs relative to religion are treated in the annual 
diet which aflembles in this town, compofed of the deputies of thofe cantons. The 
town contains fcarcely three thoufand inhabitants, has no manufaXures of any confe- 
quence, and little commerce. Learning nowhere meets with lefs encouragement, and 
confequently is nowhere lefs cultivated.' What a contrail to.Zuric ! Yet, under thefe 
difadvantages, a few perfons have made no inconfiderabie progrefs in literature. Among 
thefe the mod confpicuous is M. Balthafar, member of the Senate, who poflefles a 
library rich in books relative to the hiftory of Switzerland, in which he is extremely 
converfant, and his publications already given to the world, and thofe now preparing 
for the prefs, prove that he knows how to ufe them. His works are, for the molt 

* Lucent, like Solcure, affords a (Iriking example, that the fnbjefls of an oligaichical {late may be not 
only fatisfied with the government from which they are excluded, but even averle to all innovation Not 
all the cabals of the French agents, not all the clamours of the difaffedted, not all the exaggerations of the 
grievances under which ' they were fuppofed to labour, could induce the people to think themfdves op- 
preflied. They rcjedled the proffered equality, and-it was not without gieat oppolilion that the inagillratej, 
rather than the people, on the 3 1 il of January, declared themfelves a provilional government, and announced 
their rcadinefs to accept a democratical conllitution. Yet fuch was the avcifion of the people to the i.eur 
order of things, that the ancient magistrates were-invefled with the provifional government, and the national 
delegates did not affemble independently of the provifional government till the 141I1 of March, when Bern 
had furrendered to the French arms. 

Duiing the progrefs of the French revolution, Lucern afted with great fpirit, and was inclined to join in 
defence of her own independence, as well as in fupport of the Helvetic union. 

In anfwer to a fuminons from Bern, the magistrates, on the 2d of March, replied : “ We obferve tint the 
demands of General Brune, if acceded to, would endanger not only the liberties of Bern, but the indepen¬ 
dence of the Helvetic confederacy. We have therefore determined, with the unanimous approbation of the 
reprefentatives of the people, that the regiment in the canton of Bern ihall march wherever neccility requires, 
and that a fccond regiment Ihall fpeedily follow.” On the id a declaration was fent toZuric ; “ We and 
the people are unaniinoufly refolvidto facrifrce our lives and property in defence of liberty againit foreign 
invafion. The alarm-bell will be intlantly founded ; and we exhort you to adopt the fame refutation : our 
religion, liberty, property, and every thing that is dear to us are in danger. We will fhew ourfclves worthy 
of our forefathers ; like free people, we will either conquer or die. Thefe are our refolutions j thefe are 
the refolutions of all our people.” (fvfeiiler, p. ii. p. 8.) But it was now too late ; Bern had already fur- 
rendered, and the tioops of Lucern, difgulted with the iufubordination of the Bcrnefe, retreated to the 
defence of their own territory. 

Notwithilanding the fnrrender of Bern and the defertion of Zuric, a numerous body of peafants de¬ 
manded the rc-eilabliihmcnt of the ancient government, and joined the tioops of the fmall cantons, to refill 
the entrance of the French ; and the whole canton did not acquiefcc without much oppoiTtion and blood- 
ilied. A corps of French, after a iliort invedment, entered Lucern on the 30th of April, and reduced the 
people to unconditional fubmiffion. 

Soon after this event, Lucrrn became the feat of the new Helvetic government. 
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part, in the German and Latin tongues ; they contain biographical anecdotes of feveral 
illuftrious Swifs, elucidate various important parts in the general hiftory of Switzer¬ 
land, but more particularly relate to the canton of Lucern. His Ion, a member of the 
Great Council, deferves to be mentioned for his collection of Englifh books, and the 
zeal with which he endeavours to propagate a knowledge of our literature. I have alfo 110 
lefs faiisfaftion in adding, that, fincc my firft expedition into thefe parts, fcience is more 
cultivated ; that the principles of toleration are better underltood and more widely dif- 
fufed, and that a literary fociety is eftablifhed for the promotion of polite learning. 

The population of the canton has confidently increafed within this century ; a fure 
proof of a mild and equitable government, 'l'he inhabitants are principally engaged in 
agriculture. The ibuthern parts of the canton are chiefly mountainous, and funiilh fur- 
exportation cattle, hides, citeefe, and butter, l'he northern dillrifl: is fruitful in corn, 
which being more than fufficient for the confumption of the canton, there is aconftant 
exportation from the weekly market held in the town, to which the inhabitants of the 
fmall cantons refort, for the purchafe of that and other neccffaries. The overplus for 
the fupply of this market is drawn from Suabia and Alface. This commerce, which, 
together with the pafiage of the merchandize for Italy, is the cnief fupport of the town, 
might be exceedingly improved and augmented, considering its advantageous fituation ; 
for the Rcufs iffues from the lake, pafles through the town, and, having joined the Aar, 
falls into the Rhine. 

The cathedral and the Jefuits church are the only public buildings worthy of obfer- 
vation ; but are overloaded with rich ornaments, and difgraced by bad paintings.' In 
the cathedral is an organ of a fine tone, and extraordinary fize: the centre pipe, as the 
priefl allured us, is forty feet in length, near three in diameter, and weighs eleven hun¬ 
dred pounds. The bridges which fkirt the town round the edge of the lake are the 
fafhionable walks of the place, and remarkable for their length ; being covered at top, 
and open, at the fides, they afford a conflant view of this delightful and romantic 
country ; they are decorated with coarfe paintings, reprefenting the hiilories of ttie Old 
Teflamcnt, the battles of the Swifs, and the dance of Death. 

On our arrival at Lucern we lent a letter of recommendation to General Pfiffer, a 
native of this town, and an officer in the French fervice. He received us immediately, 
with his ufual civility, and fhewed us his topographical reprefentation of the molt 
mountainous part of Switzerland, which well deferves the attention of the curious tra¬ 
veller. It is a model in relief, and what was finifhed in 1776 comprifcd about fixty 
fquare leagues, in the cantons of Lucern, ’/.ug, Bern, Uri, Schweitz, and UnderwaL 
den. The model was twelve feet long, and nine and a half broad. 

The compofition is principally a maftic of charcoal, lime, clay, a little pitch, with a 
thin coat of wax; and is fo hard as to be trod upon without receiving the leaft da¬ 
mage. The whole is painted with colours reprefenting the objects as they exifl: in 
nature. It is worthy of particular obfervation, that not only the woods of oak, beech, 
pine, and other trees, are diftinguifhed, but alfo the ftrata of the rocks marked ; each 
being fhaped upon the fpot, and formed with granite, gravel, calcareous, (tone, or fuch 
other natural l'ubftances as compofe the original mountains. The plan is indeed 
minutely exa£t as to comprife not only all the mountains, lakes, rivers, towns, villages, 
and forcflsj but every cottage, every torrent, every bridge, every road, and even every 
path is diftin&ly and accurately reprefented. 

General Pfiffer has already been employed in this work about ten years, with aflo- 
nifhing patience and affiduity ; he himfelf took the plans upon the fpot, and laid down 
the elevations of the mountains in their refpe&iver proportions. In the prolecution 
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of this laborious performance, he was twice arrefted for a fpy, and in the popular can. 
tons frequently worked by moonlight, in order to avoid the jealoufy of the peafants 
who think their liberty would be endangered ihould an exaft plan be taken of their 
country. Being obliged to remain fome time upon the tops of the Alps, where no pro. 
vifion can be procured, he generally carries with him a few (he-goats, whole milk fup. 
plies him with nourilhment. Indeed his perfevcra'nce in furmounting the difficulties 
that have arifen in the courfe of this undertaking, is almofl: inconceivable. When he 
has finiflied any particular part, he fends for the peafants and chajjeurs who refide near 
the fpot, and bids them examine accurately each mountain whether it correlponds, as 
far as the fmatlnefs of the fcale will admit, with its natural appearance then, by fre¬ 
quently retouching, he corre&s the deficiencies. He takes his elevations from the level 
of the lake of Lucern, which, according to Sauffure, is about fourteen hundred and 
eight feet above the Mediterranean. 

This model, exhibiting the mod mountainous parts of Switzerland, conveys a fub- 
lime picture of immenfe Alps piled one upon another; as if the ftory of the Titans 
were realized, and they had fucceeded (at leal! in one fpot of the globe) in heaping Pelion 
upon Offa, and Offa upon Olympus. The General informed me, that the tops of the 
Alps which croffed Switzerland in the fame line are nearly of the fame level; or, in 
other words, that there are continued chains of mountains of the fame elevation, riling 
in progreffion to the highefl range, and from thence gradually descending towards 
Italy. He is exceedingly polite and affable to ftrangers, and ever ready to be of any 
fervice to travellers, in pointing out the belt roads, and in acquainting them with the 
places mod worthy of obfervation. 

Near Lucern is Mount Pilate, formerly called Mons Pilcatus , from the Latin word 
pika , bccaufe its top is generally covered with a cloud or cap. This word has been 
corrupted into Pilatus , from which alteration a tbaufand ridiculous ftories have been 
invented ; among others, that Pontius Pilate, after having condemned our Saviour to 
death, was feized with remorfe, made an excurfion^into Switzerland, and drowned hitn- 
felf in a lake at the top of the mountain. This corruption of a word, and the abfurd 
legend fabricated from its alteration, will naturally remind you of feveral fables of 
fimilar abfurdity, ferioufly related by the Greek writers; a circumftance which my 
very worthy and learned friend Mr. Bryant has fo amply and ably difeuffed in his Ana- 
lyjis of ancient Mythology . I am, See. 

Having, in three fucceffive vifits to Lucern, obferved the gradual progrefs of General 
Pfiffer’s model, and in Auguft: 1786 feen it completed, I am enabled to add fome par- 
ticulars, partly from my own obfervation, and partly communicated by the ingenious 
artifl himfeif. . . 

This model is compofed of a hundred and forty two compartments of different fizes 
• and forms ; they are refpe&ively numbered, and the whole can be taken to pieces and 
united with almoft as much cafe (if we may compare great things with froall) as the dif- 
fected maps, by which children are inftru&ed in geography. 

The lake of Lucern, nearly the centre of Switzerland, forms alfo the centre of the 
plan, which comprehends part of the circumjacent cantons of Zuric, Zug, Schweitz, 
Underwalden, Lucern, and Bern, and a ftnall portion of themountains or Glarus. It 
comprehends a fpace of 18 [ leagues * in length, and u in breadth ; and thedimenfions 
of the model being 20 feet f and a half in length, and 12 in breadth, 2034 fquane 

* A league is equal to *288 toifes, or 1.3,728 French feet, or 14,643 Englifli feet. f French feet. 
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leagues'are reprefented on a parallelogram of 246 feet, or about two Englifh miles and 
i by a fquare Englifh foot. The higheft point of the model from the ’level cf the 
centre is about ten inches; and as the molt elevated mountain reprefented therin rifes 
1475 toifes, or 9; 40 feet, above the lake of Lucern, at a grofs calculation, the height 
of an inch in the model is equivalent to about 900 feet. And it is a matter of adonilh- 
ment to obferve the dnpendous works of nature delineated with fuch perfect refem- 
blance in fo fmall « compafs. 

Though I received confiderable fatisfa&ion from the firft view of this extraordinary 
performance; yet I again contemplated it with much more plcafure, and dill greater 
affonidiment, when I was able to trace many of m*y various expeditions, and to recog- 
nife its*furprifmg accuracy. 

The general began this elaborate work at tile age of fifty, and though now in his 
feventieth year, confines his annual expeditions into the alps, with a fpirit and ardour 
that would fatigue a much younger perfon. It is likewife no lefs entertaining than in- 
ftrudive, to hear him expatiate, with an agreeable vivacity, on the moll interefling objects, 
which are obferved on the model. He kindly fupplied me with the following remarks, 
which I trancribe from my journal. According to a rough calculation, the height on 
which fnow ufually remains during fummer, may be eflimated at 1360 toifes, or 8704 
Englifh feet, above the level of the fea; and on which it never melts, at 1448, or 
9264 feet. 

Among the phenomena of nature he mentioned the Rigi, an infulated mountain' 
near the lake of Lucern, twenty-five miles in circumference, and rifing to a perpen¬ 
dicular height of more than four thoufand Feet above the furface of the lake: it is en¬ 
tirely compofed of gravel and pudding-done, and mud have been formed by the wa¬ 
ters. The Rigi joins to a fmall ridge of fand-flone running towards Schwcitz. 

Mount Pilate offers a mod fingular curiofity. At the elevation of five thoufand feet, 
and in the mod perpendicular part, near the paflure of Brunlen, is obferved, in the 
middle of a cavern hollowed in a black rock, a coloffal datue, which appears to be of 
white done. It is the figure of a man in drapery, leaning one elbow on a pededal, with 
one leg eroded over the other, and fo regularly formed, that it can l'carcely be a /v fur 
nature. This datue is called Dominic by the peafants, who frequently accod it from- 
the only place in which it can be feen, and when their voices are re-echoed from the 
cavern, they fay, in the fimplicity of their hearts, “ Dominic has anfwered us.” 

It is difficult to imagine by whom, or in what manner this datue could be placed in 
a fituation, which has hitherto proved inaccefiible to all who have endeavoured to ap¬ 
proach it. About the beginning of the prelent century, one Huber, a native of Krientz, 
a neighbouring village, attempted to defeend into the cavern by means of ropes let 
down from the fummit of the rock; he fuccebded fo far as to gain a near view of this 
fmgular phenomenon, and was again drawn up in fafety. On a fecond trial, as he was 
fufpended in the air, and endeavoured to draw himfelf into the cavern by fixing a 
grapple to the datue, the cord broke, and he was dalhed to pieces. Since that dread¬ 
ful accident, no one has ventured to repeat the experiment from the fame quarter. 
Another trial to penetrate to the datue was made in 1756, by General PfifFer and eight 
perfons, from a fmall opening on the oppofite fide of the mountain, in which the na¬ 
tives colled'a white fubltance called mondlocb, or cream of the moon. As this open¬ 
ing is fuppofed to communicate with the cavern, the general and his companions crept 
on their hands and knees, one behind the other, and winding in the bed of a fmall- 
torrent, through foveral narrow pafiages, at length difeovered the light of the fun 
through a remote chafm; but as the didance feemed very confiderable, and as the fall, 
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of a fmgle ftonc might have obftru&ed their return, they thought it imprudent to ven¬ 
ture any further, and retreated without effecting their purpofe. 


LETTER XXIV.— Valley of F.ntlibuch. — Zofjir.gen. — Lake of Sempach.—Anniverfary 

of the Battle. ' 

IN my firft expedition to this country, I had no opportunity of vifiting the interior 
parts of the canton of Lucern, which 1 afterwards traverfed in 1785 and 1786. 

On both thefe occafions I palled from Bern to Lucern, one time along the high road 
leading througn Zoffingen, Surzee, and by the lake of Sempach ; at the other through 
Langenau, the Emme-thal, and the valley of Entlibuch, a diftritt which though not 
ufually frequented by travellers, yet highly delerves their attention. 

In the 13th century, Entlibuch was fubjed to the counts of Wolhaufen, and came 
bypurchafe, in 1299, to the Emperor Albert. In the following century it was held 
as a fief from the Houfc of Auftria by feveral lucceflive counts; till the natives griev- 
oufly oppreffed by Peter of Torrenberg, in 13S6, threw themfelves under the protec¬ 
tion of Lucern. That republic continued to potl'els Entlibuch, as a feudal tenure under 
the Houfe of Auftria, until 1405 ; when the Archduke Frederic renounced all the 
lights of fovereignty. 

For above a century and a half, the inhabitants, inflamed with a defire of indepen¬ 
dence, and excited by the example of popular cantons, frequently rofe in arms, and 
attempted to eflabiilh a democracy; but without fuccefs. Their la i infurredion broke 
out in 1653; fince which time they have continued in a ftate of perfect tranquility, 
under the wife adminiftration of Lucern ; and have enjoyed, with contentment, the 
confiderable privileges with which they are endowed *. 

The bailliage of Entlibuch extends from the Emme-thal in the canton of Bern, to 
the bridge near Wertenftein, about fifteen miles in length, and nine in its greateft 
breadth $ and contains 11,000 fouls. It is governed by a bailif, who is always a fenator 
of Lucern; he continues in office two years, and generally refides in that capital. The 
bailliage is generally divided into three diftricts; the Upper, or Efcblifmat; the Middle, 

orShuepfen; the Lower, or Entlibuch : each of thefe has its feparate courts of juftice, 

from which an appeal lies to Lucern. 

That part of the bailliage which I traverfed, is a valley watered by feveral lively rivu¬ 
lets, winding for fome way between two ridges of well-wooded hills, and abounding in 
pi&urefque feenery. Afterwards the country was undulating, and the road, which was 
narrow and rugged, continually afeended and defceiukd through well-cultivated fields 
of pafture. I pafl'ed through feveral villages, of which the principal were Efchlifmat, 
Shuepfen, and Entlibuch, which takes its name from the rivulet Entle, and gives it 
to the whole diftrid, Thefe places arefmall; but the whole country is ft revved with 
cottages, and feems a continued village. The inhabitants chiefly follow agriculture; 
they rear large quantities of horned cattle, Iheep, goats, and fwino ; make and export 
cheefe in great abundance. Though ufually richer than the inhabitants in the other 
parts of the canton; yet they did not appear fo well clothed, or to pofiefs fuch neat 
cottages, as their neighbours in the Emme-thal. 

The peafants of Entlibuch are much efteemed for their independent fpirit, vigour, 
and ftrength; remarkable for keennefs and vivacity, for great quicknefs in repartee, 

* The peafants of Entlibuch were remarkable for their attachment to the government, and for their 
decided oppoiition to French principles,, during the late revolution. 

for 
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for a peculiarity of garb, and for many ftriking cufloms which diftingulih them from 
the natives of the circumjacent diftridls. Of. various ufages. which el’caped my notice 
during my fhort {lay among them, 1 chanced to gain information of.one cuftom, which 
reminds me of the Fefcennim licentia mentioned by Horace, that prevailed among the 
Roman peafants. Two neighbouring pariflies fend a challenge to each other, and, at 
the conclufion of the carnival'each difpatches a man, bedizened with flowers and fliells, 
called Jhrovc-monday ambnjfador: he rides to the neighbouring village, and reads or ra¬ 
ther fings, two fatirical compofltions in verfe. The one, a general fatire agajnfl: the 
parifh, ufually begins by celebrating a period of Swif&hiftory accommodated to the cir- 
cumftances of time and place, then draws a comparifon between the two pariflies, 
giving the preference to his own, either for the fuperior learning and piety of the pried, 
the wifdom and impartiality of the prefident, the induflry and fpirit of the men, the 
beauty and chaftity of the women, or the education of the children. r i he fecond 
compofition confifls of a firing of epigrams in ridicule of particular perfons; recording 
any fcandalous adventures, or ludicrous circumftances, which have happened fmee th* 
lad year. The poet finidtes his harangue with exprefiing a wifli, that on the next 
ftirove-monday the inhabitants may improve, and not deferve fuch a fe\ ere repri¬ 
mand. 

At the conclufion of this ledlure, which creates much laughter, the mock ambajfador 
returns; and the men of the two pariflies repair, with drums beating and colours fly¬ 
ing, to an open place, called the Field of Battle, followed and encouraged by the inha¬ 
bitants of their refpeftive pariflies. The two armies being drawn up in order of bat¬ 
tle, the combatants, in imitation of the old SwHscuiloui, kneel, offer up a Ihort prayer, 
and dart up at the found of the trumpet. 

Having formed themfelves into two columns of feveral ranks, they march arm in 
arm, with uniform dep and military attitude; both the foremod lines meet in front, 
and joftle againd each other, being fupported and puflied forwards by the hinder files, 
frequently adidecT by the women, until one phalanx is broken. The victorious party is 
dignified with ihe name of the Swifs, and thofe who gave way are called Aufirians , 
in allulion to the ancient animolity between thofe two powers. The jurymen of 
the diftrki are prelent as umpires, and to prevent any violent difputes and quarrels. 
After the rencounter both parties fit down to table, and the day is concluded with 
fealting. As thele fatirical compofitions occafionally created much ill will between the' 
neighbouring paridies, and the rencounters were attended with various accidents, 
the government of Lucern aboliflied the cudom; but has lately permitted it to be re¬ 
vived, with certain reltri&ions calculated to prevent future mifehief. 

The valley of Entlibuch may be confidered as one of thofe parts which unite the 
mild and cultivated with the wild and rugged feenery of Switzerland ; its acclivities gra¬ 
dually afeend and terminate in Mount Pilate, whofe barren top is feen towering above 
the fertile and well-wooded hills. 

Quitting this valley, we eroded the Etnme over a covered bridge, admired the ro¬ 
mantic pofition of Wjertenftein, a convent of Cordeliers, overhanging the perpendicu¬ 
lar banks of the torrent, and paffed through a very fteep and rocky country to Makers, 
a fmall village within a league of the capital. Here being a confiderable fair, I flopped 
and dined at the table d'hote , in company with l’ome gentlemen from Lucern. In 
walking through the fair, 1 obferved feveral booths for the fale of artificial flowers, 
which were purchafed by the country girls. With thefe flowers, and with four bows 
of ribbands, they ornament their hats, which they adjufl obliquely, with a degree of 
ruftic coquetry not unbecoming. 
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Another diftri& of this canton is that part which I vifited in 1786, along the high 
road leading from Bern to Lucern. I parted the night at Zoffingen, a fmall town in 
the canton of Bern. The inhabitants enjoy greater immunities than any other place in 
that canton ; they have their own magiftrates, and, what is peculiar, their own courts 
of jurtice, both civil and criminal, which decide in the laft refort, without an appeal to 
Bern. A bailif rcfides there; but his whole employment confifts in colle&ing the 
tithes. The town contains about two thoufand fouls. 

Near Zoffingen I entered the canton of Lucern, and parted through a narrow valley 
bounded by a chain of hills remarkable for the richncfs and variety of the hanging woods. 
As I proceeded, the valley expanded ; I traverfed a gently waving country, and def- 
cended to Surzee, a fmall neat town near the lake of Sempach. From thence I coaft. 
ed the weflern fide of that lake, a fmall but beautiful piece of water about three miles 
in length and one in breadth ; the grounds on each fide flope gently to the edge of the 
water, and are prettily chequered with wood. On the oppofite banks of the lake, I ob- 
fltrved the town of Sempach, celebrated for the battle which eftablifhed the liberty of 
the Swifs, and which I have already mentioned in the preceding letter. The anniver- 
fary of that battle, which happened on the 9th of July, 1386, is (till commemorated 
with great folenmity, both at Sempach and Lucern, and fupplies a copious fubject for 
many poems and ballads in the numerous collection of national fongs. 

On the anniverlary, a large body of perfons of all ranks aflemble on the fpot where 
the battle was fought; a prieft afeends a pulpit erefted in the open air, and delivers a 
thankfgiving ferinon on the fuccefsful efforts of their anceftors on that happy day, 
which enfured to their country liberty and independence. At the conclufion of this 
fermon, another prieft reads a description of the battle, and commemorates the names 
of thofe brave Swifs who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their freedom. 
Having exhorted thofe who are prefent to pray for the fouls of their countrymen, and 
of the enemies, who fell in that battle, they all repair inftantly to a fmall chapel, where 
mafi'es are fung for the fouls of the deceafed. During this fervice, tfie people, falling 
on their knees, pray for their glorious anceftors, either in the chapel, on the walls of 
which are painted the deeds of the Swifs who immortalized themfelves in this conflict, 
or near fourftonecrofi.es which diftinguifh the place of combat. 


LETTEP XXV.-— The lake of T.ucern-— Gcrifw. — Schweitx.—Origin of the Helvetic 

Confederacy.— William Tell.—Altdorf 

THF. Waldflretter See, or lake of the fonr cantons, is, from the fublimity as well as 
variety of feenery,' perhaps the iinelL body of water in Switzerland. '1 he upper branch, 
or the lake of Lucern, is in the form of a crofs, the lides of which ftretch from Kufl- 
nach to Dallcnwal, a fmall village near Stantz. It is bounded towards the town of Lu¬ 
cern by cultivated hills Hoping gradually to the water, contrafted on the oppofite fide 
by an enormqus mafs of barren and craggy rocks. Mount Pilate riles boldly from the 
lake, and is perhaps one of the higheft mountains in Switzerland, if eftirnated from 
its bafe, and not from the level of the fea # . According to General Pfiffer, its elevation 
above the lake is more than fix thoufand feet: neverthelefs its heighth above the Medi- 


• Soon after the French took pofleflion of Lucern, General Brune erefted, with great folemnity, the 
(laniard of liberty on the top of Mount Pilate; thus conferring on the Swifs.the lhadow, while he deprived 
them of the fubllance of freedom. 
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tcrranean is trifling, in comparifon with that of the Alps .wo are going to vifit; nor in¬ 
deed does the fnow continue all the year upon its fumniit. 

Towards the end of this branch, the lake contracts into a narrow creek fcarcely a 
mile in breadth ; foon after again widens, and forms the fecond branch, or the lake of 
Schweitz; on the wellern fide is the canton of Undcrvvalden, on the ealtern that of 
Schweitz. Here the mountains are more lofty, and infinitely varied ; fome covered to 
their very fummits with the molt lively verdure; others perpendicular and craggy ; 
here forming vaft amphitheatres of wood, there jutting into the water in bold pro¬ 
montories. 

On tiie caftern fide of this branch is the village of Gerifau, at the foot of the Rigi: 
it is the fmalleft republic in 1 ttrope. Its teiriiory is about a league in breadth, and 
two in length •, fituateJ partly on a fmall neck of land at the edge of the lake, and 
partly lying upon the rapid declivity of the Rigi. Ir contains about i :co inhabitants: 
they have their general alVaably of burgell'es, their Landamman, their council of re¬ 
gency, their courts o! juliice, and their militia 1 was informed that there is not a 
fingle horfe in the whole territory of the republic, as indeed might v.. :! be fuppofed ; 
for the only way of arriving at the town is by water, excepting a tun-row path clown 
the deep Tides of the mountain, which is almoit impafinbli?. Gerifau is entirely com- 
pofed of fcartered houl'es and cottages of a very neat and picturefijiie appeal ance -, eacli 
dwelling is provided with a field or lmall garden, The inhabitants are much employed 
in preparing filkforthe manufactures of Bafle. This little Republic is under the pro¬ 
tection of the four cantons, Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden; and in cafe of 
war furniflies its quota of men. To th<2 ambitious politician, who judges of govern¬ 
ments by extent ot dominion and power, fuch a diminutive republic thrown into an 
obfeure corner, and fcarcely known out of its own contracted territory, muff appear 
unworthy of notice; but the finallcll fpot of earth on which civil freedom flourilhes, 
cannot fail to intereft thofc who know the true value of liberty and independence, and arc 
convinced that political happinefs does not confifi in great opulence and extenfive empire. 

Towards the end of this branch the lake forms a bay, in the midft of which lies the 
village of Brunnen*, celebrated for the treaty concluded in 1315, between Uri, Sch¬ 
weitz, and Undcrvvalden, which gave birth to the Helvetic confederacy. Here I landed, 

• On the tiff of April 179H, Brunnen was again diltinguifhed, as the place where deputies from the 
cantons of Uri, Schweitz. Underwalden, and Glarus, unanimoufly determined to maintain their indepen¬ 
dence, and to refill the innovations of the French. Even after the fubjugation of the other parts of 
Switzerland, thefe intrepid mountaineers defended themfelvts witlt fuch fpint, and made fuch havoc among 
the French forces, that General Schawembourg engaged by treaty to refpeft their territory, and accepted 
their promife to admit the new Helvetic conffitution. The French, however, not fatisfied with this par¬ 
tial fulmilfion, yet unwilling agaiu to encounter the efforts of courage and defpair, contrived to difunitc 
the fmall cantons, and feparatcly to complete their fubjugation. They obtained from the diet of A ran a 
decree for impoltng a civic oath of allegiance to the new conftitution ; but the cantons of Uri, Schweitz, 
Underwalden, and Zi'g, refufed compliance. The Helvetic Directory having reprefented to them the 
danger of reftllance. General Schawembourg accompanied this exhortation with a tin eat, that uulcfs they 
complied, “ he would inllantly march his troops into the rebellious diftri£ts.” 

Their anfveer deferves to be recorded for its pathetic fimplicity; “ Receive, citizefr general, from a 
people ever true to their engagements, who among their craggy mountains have no comfort but'heir re¬ 
ligion and their liberty, whole only riches are their cattle 5 receive the fincere affurancc that they will ever 
give the French republic every proof of their devotion compatible with their liberty and independence. 
Accept alfo, citizen general, our folemn promife never to take up arms againft the great republic, and 
never to join its enemies. Our liberty is our only bleifing ; nor will we ever grnfp our arms except to de¬ 
fend that liberty.’* This artlefs remonftrance had no effe£l; Uri, Schweitz, and Glarus, deeming all re¬ 
finance unavailing, took the civic oath j and the lower part of Underwalden, which alone refilled, was 
left to its fate. See the note at the end of the next chapter. Planta, p. 4 56. 
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and walked through an agreeable and fertile plain, laid out in meadows, and planted 
with fruit trees, to Sclnveitz, which (lands on the (lope of a hill, at the bottom of two 
high, (harp, and rugged-rocks, called the Schwcitxcr-Haken. Its pofition is extremely 
agreeable. The church, which is a large magnificent building, (lands in the centre of 
tiie place; near it the houl'es are contiguous; but in the other part are prettily difperfed 
about the gentle acclivities, in the mid ft of lawns and meadows, and (heltered by 
groves of trees. The principal objed of curiofity in Sclnveitz is a complete collection 
of the celebrated Hetlinger’s medals, poAched by his nephew. This collection, which 
he inherited from his uncle, is very valuable, the medals being all of the fined impref. 
fions, and feveral extremely rare. From thel’e medals M. de Mechel publilhcd his 
niuch-cfteenied engravings, to which he has prefixed a life of the artilt, who was born in 
the canton of Schweitz, on the 28U1 of March 1691, and died in 1771, in a very 
advanced age. . . 

Having re-imbarked at Brunnen, we foon entered the third branch, or the lake of 
Uri; the feenery of which is l'o grand, that its iaiprellion will never be crafed from my 
mind. Imagine to yourfelf a deep and narrow lake about nine miles in length, bor¬ 
dered on both fides with rocks uncommonly wild and romantic, and, for the molt part, 
perpendicular; with forefis of beech and pine growing down their fides to the very 
edge of the water. On the right hand upon our firfi: entrance, a detached piece of 
rock, at a fmall diftance from the (liore, engaged our attention ; it is wholly compofed 
of (lones of the fize and (hape of bricks, (o as to appear quite arliiicial. The fame 
kind of natural mafonry may be obferved in the lofty cliffs which impend over this lake 
not far from Brunnen. It riles, to about fixty feet in height; is covered with under¬ 
wood and (hrubs, and reminded me of thole crags that (hoot up in the Fall of the 
Rhine near Schaffhaufen: but here the lake was as fmooth as cryltal, and the filent 
folemn gloom which reigned in this place was not lefs aw(ul and affeCting than the tre¬ 
mendous roaring of the cataraCl. Somewhat further, upon the higheil point of the 
Seclifberg, we obferved a fmall chapel that feemed inacceflible; and below it, the little 
village of Gruti, near which the three heroes of Switzerland are faid to have taken re¬ 
ciprocal oaths of fidelity, when they planned the famous revolution. 

On the oppofite fide appears the chapel of William Tell, eroded in honour of that 
hero, upon the very fpot where he leaped from the boat in which he was conveying as 
a prifoner to Kuffnach. It is built upon a rock projedting into the lake under a hanging 
wood : a fituation amid feenes fo ftrikingly awful,, as mult (trongly affedt even the mc(t 
dull and torpid imagination! On the infide of this chapel, the feveral adtions of Wil¬ 
liam Tell are coarfely painted. While we were viewing them, we obferved the counte¬ 
nances of our watermen gliftening with exultation, as they related, with much (pint 
and fenfibility, the cruelties of Gefler, governor of Uri, and the intrepid "behaviour 
of their glorious deliverer. Indeed I have frequently remarked with pleafure the na¬ 
tional eijthufiafm which generally prevails in this country, and greatly admired the fire 
and animation with which the people difeourfe of thofe famous men among their ancef- 
tors ; to whom they are indebted for that happy date of independence they now enjoy. 
This laudable fpirit is continually fupported and encouraged by the numerous ilatues, and 
other memorials, of the antient Swifs heroes, common in every, town and village. Among 
thefe, Tell is the molt diftinguiflied, and feems to be the peculiar favourite of the 
common, people j the reafon is obvious; for his (lory partakes? greatly of the mar¬ 
vellous. 

A few years ago a treatife, entitled Fable Danoifc, was publifhed at Bern; in wjiich 
the author calls in queftion the hiftory of William Tell. Though his arguments in ge- 

fi neral 
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Sieral are by no means conclufive, yet he mentions two circumdances which, if true, are 
convincing proofs, that much fiction is interwoven with the whole aecount. He a (Torts 
that the incident of Tell’s (hooting; the apple from the head of his fan is not recorded 
in any of the contemporary hidorians, although they give the minuted: accounts of the 
governor's tyranny; and that the fird writer who takes notice of it is Etterlin of Lu¬ 
cent, who lived in the latter end of the fifteenth century, near two hundred years after 
the fa& is fuppofed to have happened. Befides, a dory of the fame kind is related in 
the Danilh annals by Saxo Grammaticus, with fcarcely any difference but that of names: 
Harold King of Denmark fupplies the place of the governor of Uri, Tocco that of 
William Tell; and this event which is faid to have happened in 965, is attended alfo 
with nearly the fame incidents, as thofe recorded in the Swifs accounts*. It is far 
from being a necdfiiry confequence, that bccaufe the authenticity of the dory .-oncerning 
the apple is liable to fome doubts, therefore the whole tradition relating to Tell is fabu¬ 
lous. Neither is it a proof again'fc the reality of a fact, that it is not mentioned by 
contemporary hidorians. The general hidory of William Tell is repeatedly celebrated 
in old German longs, fo remarkable for their antient dialed: and fimplicity, as almod 
to raife the deeds they celebrate above all reafonable fufpicion: to this may be added, 
the condant tradition of the country, together with two chapels erected fome centu¬ 
ries ago, in memory of his exploits. 

The three cantons were fo much offended with the author for doubting the exploits of 
their antient hero, that they prefented a remondrance to the fovoreign council of Bern, 
and the pamphlet was publicly burnt at Uri. In this indance their national prejudices 
(if they really deferve that name) become, in fome meafure, meritorious and ref- 
pe&ablc. 

Landing at Fluellen, I had an opportunity of obferving that the crofs-bow is dill 
much ufed, as I faw ieveral very young boys, each with that indrument in his hand. 
Obferving a butt at a fmall didance from the place, I told them, that thofe who hit the 
mark fhould receive a penny for their dexterity. Upon this intimation, three bovs 
took aim fucceflively, two of whom touched the very centre of the butt, and obtained 
the prize : but the third miffing, I made him (hoot till he hit the mark j which after 
two or three trials, he performed. 

From Fluellen we walked to Altdorf, the capital burgh of the canton of Uri, fitu- 
ated in a narrow vale almod entirely furrounded by dupendous mountains. It contains 
ieveral neat houfes; the tops whereof are covered with large doncs, in order to pre - 
vent the roofs being carried away by the hurricanes frequent in thefe mountainous 
countries. 

When the greater part of Helvetia was fubjeef to the empire, the inhabitants of Uri, 
Schweitz, and Underwalden, had long enjoyed the mod conliderable privileges, parti¬ 
cularly the right of being governed by their own magidrates: the clergy and many of 
the nobles, indeed, had fiefs and fubje&s in thofe refpe&ive territories; but the bulk 
of the people formed feveral communities almod independent. During the twelfth 
century, various difputes between the three cantons and the emperors united them more 
firmly, and they were accudomed, every ten years, to renew formally their alliance. 
Such was their fituation at the death of Frederic II. in 1250. From this period, or 
£oon afterwards, commenced the interregnum in the empire: during that time of 

* A* Saxo Grammaticus is an author but little known, and the paflage in queftion is exceedingly curious, 
the reader will find it inferted at the end of this volume. It is but jultice to add, that fome peifons quefl 
lion the authenticity of this paflage, and fuppofe it to be fperious. 
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anarchy and confufion, the nobles and bifliops endeavouring to extend their power 
and to encroach upon the privileges of the people, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden* 
throw ihemfelvcs'under the prote&ion of Rhodolph of Hapfburg, who, in 1273, being 
chofen Emperor, terminated the interregnum. Rodolph received a fmall revenue 
from thefc cantons, and appointed a governor, who had cognizance in all criminal 
caufes, but exprefsly confirmed the rights and privileges of the people. 

Rhodolph, fometinie after his acceltion to the imperial throne’, liitened to the arnbi. 
tious fehemes of his fon Albert, who was defirous to form Helvetia into a duchy. For 
this purpofe the Emperor purchafed the domains of feveral abbeys, and other confider- 
able fiefs in Switzerland, as well in the canton of Schweitz as in the neighbourin'* 
territories. 6 

The three cantons alarmed at this great increafe of power, obtained a confirmation 
of their privileges, which, upon the death of Rodolph, was renewed by his iucce'for 
Adolphus of Nalfatt. But when Albert was elected emperor, he rofufed to ratify their 
rights, and, in order totally to fubdue the people, placed over'the in two governors, 
who committed many flagitious ads of tyranny and oppreflion. 

Under thefe circumflances Werner de Staflach of Schweitz, WaltherFurfl of Uri, 
and Arnold de Melchthal of Underwa’den, planned the famous revolution which took 
place January 13, 13 8 , and reftoral liberty to the three cantons; and Albert, as he 
was preparing to attack them, was afTaflinated by his nephew John of Hapfburg # . In 
1315, Leopold Duke of Aultria marched againft the confederate cantons, at the head 
of twenty thoufand troops, and, endeavouring to force his way into Schweitz at the 
pafs of Morgarten, received a total defeat from thirteen hundred Swifs ported upon the 
mountains. If we may believe contemporary hiftorians, the Swifs loft but fourteen 
men in this memorable engagement, which infured their independence. In the fame 
year, the three cantons contracted a perpetual alliance, which was ratified at Brunnen, 
and is the grand foundation of the Helvetic Confederacy. Such were the feeble begin- 
nings of a league, fince become fo formidable by the acceffion of ten cantons, and by 
the additional ftrength of its numerous allies; and it is remarkable, that Switzerland is 
the only country which, on the one fide, has confined the limits of the German empire, 
and, on the other, has fet bounds to the French monarchy f. 

The name of Schweitzerland, or*Switzerland, which originally comprehended only 
the three cantons of Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden, was afterwards extended to ail 
Helvetia. It derived that appellation either from the canton of Schweitz, as having 
particularly diftinguiflied itfeif in the revolution of 1308, and alfo at the battle of Mor- 
garten; or becaufe the Auftrians called all the inhabitants of thefe mountainous parts 
by the general denomination of Schweitzers. 

Switzerland was the rock on which the Houfe of Auftria fplit, during more than a 
century. Blinded with refentment againft their former fubje&s, and anxious to recover 
their loft domains, the feveral dukes led in perfon confiderable armies to fubdue a na¬ 
tion, whofe fpirit was unconquerable, and to obtain pofleliion of a country, which was 
eafily defended againft the moil numerous troops. They neglected feveral opportunities 
of aggrandizing themfelves in other parts, and, flighting what was more feafible, benttheir 
whole efforts to acquire what in its very nature was unattainable. The confequence of this 
miftaken policy was, a fuccefiion of defeats, attended with a prodigious expence, and 


• See Letter 14. 

t The reader will pleafe to recoiled that this letter was written before the fatal progrefs of the Frenc 
revolution. 
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the lofs of their braved troops, until at length, convinced of their error, they totally 
relinquilhed an attempt, in which they had expended fo much fruitlefs blood and trea- 
fure. But although feveral emperors of that Houfe occafionally niade alliances with 
the Swifs cantons, yet it was not till the treaty of Weltphalia that their independence 
was fully and finally acknowledged by Ferdinand III. and the whole empire. 

The government of Uri and Schweitz is entirely democratical, and nearly the fame. 
The fupreme power refides in the people at large, who are divided into feveral com¬ 
munities, from which are chofen the councils of regency. In the Lands-gemcind, or 
general affembly, the Landamman, and the principal magistrates, are elected; and 
every burgher, at the age of fourteen, in the cantons of Uri and Underwalden, and 
of fifteen in Schweitz, confift each of fixty members, and refide at the capital burghs ; 
in thefe councils the executive power is veiled, and from their bodies the principal 
magiftrates are chofen. 

Thefe two cantons contain, including their fubjefts, about fifty thoufand fouls, and 
in cafe of neceflity could furnifh above twelve thoufand militia. All the Catholic can¬ 
tons enjoy confiderable fubfidies from France. Every burgher, at the age of fourteen, 
in Uri, receives annually about fix livres, or five fhillings: the Landamman and the 
magiftrates more in proportion. The canton of Schweitz being for fome time discon¬ 
tented with France, withdrew its troops from that lervice: but this year (i 776 5 the 
matter has been accommodated ; and the king pays annually to every male child of a 
burgher four livres, commencing from the time of his birth. 

The fame kind of foil, and the fame produdions, are common to the two cantons: 
the whole country being rugged and mountainous, conlifts chiefly of pafture, produces 
little corn, and has no vines. We cannot but obferve with aftonilhment, fo what a de¬ 
gree of fertility the natives have improved a land, naturally barren, and for which 
they fought with as much zeal and intrepidity, as if they contended for thericheft plains 
of Sicily or Afia Minor. In thefe little democratical ftates, fumptuary laws are not 
necefiary; for they fcarcely know what luxury is. The purity, or (as fome perhaps 
would call it) the aufterity of morals, which ftill prevails among thefe people, cannot 
eafily be imagined by the inhabitants of opulent cities; and I cannot refled on that 
aftedionate patriotifm which fo ftrongly attaches them to their country, without calling, 
to mind that beautiful description of the Swifs pealant, in Goldfmith’s Traveller. 

41 Dear is that (tied to which his fool conforms, 

" And dear that hill which lifts him to the llomts : 

“ And as a child, when fearing founds mulct!, 

“ Clings dole and clofer to the mothci ’h hi t ail ; 

“ So the loud torrent, and the whitlwind’s roar, 

“ hut hind him to his native mountains mote.” 

Every ftep we now advance, we tread, as it were, upon facred ground monuments 
continually occur of thofe memorable battles, by which the Swifs relcued themfelves 
from oppreflion, and fecured the enjoyment of their invaluable freedom.. 1 am now 
indeed in the very centre of qivil liberty; would 1 could add.of religious too ! but the 
church of Rome is here exclufively eftablilhed. It mull be acknowledged, however, 
that this intolerant fpirit is not wholly confined to the Catholic cantons; for, in the Protef- 
tant diftrifts, Calvinifm is alone admitted: thus a nation, who prides herfelf upon her 
freedom, denies the free exercife of religion to every other fed except that which pre¬ 
dominates. Is not this ftriking at the firft principle, and moil valuable privilege, of 
genuine liberty ? 


Long 
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Long as my letter already is, I cannot forbear mentioning a peculiar cuftom obferved 
in fame of thefe democratical flates: every perfon %vho is chofen for a bailliage, or lu. 
cralive office, is obliged to pay a certain llipulated lum into the public fund. This 
pra&ice is attended with one ill confequencc at leaf!; as the fuccefsful candidate is in 
fomc meafure authorized to ft retch his prerogatives, in order to fwell the profits of his 
charge. Accordingly, it is a general remark, that in the common bailliages, the bailif* 
appointed by the popular cantons are more apt to be guilty of exadlions than thofe of 
the ariftbcratical republics. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXVI.— Canton of Underwritten. —Same. — Saxelen.—Tomb and Cbaraftcr 

of Nicholas de Flue.—Stantz.—Engclbcrg —Pajfage over the Suren Alps to Altdorf 

INSTEAD of proceeding, as in my former tour, from Lucem to Altdorf by water, 
I made an agreeable excurfion to Same, Saxelen, and Stantz, in the canton of Under- 
walden, vilited the abbey of Engelberg, and traverfed the Suren Alps to Altdorf. 

Having difpatched my baggage by water to Altdorf, I walked, in company with 
M. Meyer, member of the Great Council of Lucem, through a pleafant plain, lying 
between Mount Pilate and an oppofite ridge of hills, to Winke, a village fituated on au 
inlet of the lake of Lucern. There I took boat, and rowing acrofs the inlet, difem- 
barked near Alpnach, in the canton of Underwalden, and continued along a foot-way, 
which winds through enclofures of rich pafturc-land, browfed by numerous herds of 
fme cattle, and prettily chequered with fcattercd cottages. Having croffed a fmall river, 
1 arrived at Same, the capital burgh of that divifion of the canton called Oberwalden, 
wherein the Land rath , or fupreme court of judicature, aflemblcs for the purpofe of 
deciding civil and criminal procefl'es. This tribunal is compofcd of fifty-eight judges, 
who are chofen by the people, and continue in office for life. In criminal affairs of any 
notoriety, each of thefe is empowered to bring into court two individuals j and this 
tribunal, thus confifting of a hundred and feventy-four members, affembles in a large 
open hall in the town-houfe, and partes final fentence. 

At Same I embarked upon the Aa, and alcending its ftream entered the lake of Same, 
a piece of water about three miles long,, and one and a half broad, pleafantly enclofed 
between the mountains, and its rifing borders richly variegated with pallures and trees. 
I landed at Saxelen, which (lands on its weftern ffiore; a neat village much frequented, 
as the native place of the celebrated faint and patriot Nicholas deFlue, to whole honour 
a church has been lately ere&ed. The interior is ornamented in a pleafing ftyle of 
architedlure. Ten elegant columns of black marble fupport the roof; they are about 
twenty-four feet in height, and many of them of a fingle piece. They were hewn out 
of a quarry in the Melchthal, about nine miles from Saxelen, and dragged from thence 
by the peafants, who voluntarily performed this tafk, which they confidered as an adt 
of religious duty : a laborious enterprife, to convey fuch heavy burdens down deep 
precipices and over pathlefs rocks, where they could neither be aflifted by horfes nor 
oxen 1 

Under a glafs cafe in the midft of the church are depofited the bones of this favou¬ 
rite objedt of national worlhip, fantaftically ornamented, according to the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic cuftom, with gold and precious (tones. His real burial-place is (till to be feen in 
a fmall adjoining chapel; it is a fimple grave-done, on which his figure is coarfely carved 
in (lone, tne work of the age in which he lived. A little aboye this antient monument 
is placed another grave-ftonc, bearing alfo his figure, executed in later times, lefs rude. 
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but ftill of coarfe workmanfhip. On entering this chapel I obferved numerous pilgrims 
of both fexes, who were kneeling before his tomb, and praying with the greatest fer¬ 
vency } many, in the ardour of devotion, threw themfelves between the two grave¬ 
stones, and ftretching themfelves upon the moft antient figure, repeatedly killed and 
embraced it. 

Nicholas de Flue, this obje£t of national enthufiafm, was born at Saxelen in 1417. 
Defcended from an antient family, he fignalized himfelf in defence of his country, and 
particularly during the war which the Swifs fupported againft Sigifmond Archduke of 
Auftria. lie was no lefs remarkable for humanity than valour. To his countrymen 
preparing to pillage and burn the convent of St. Margaret near Dicffenhofen, he ex¬ 
claimed, “ If God grants you the vidtory over your enemies, ufe it with moderation, 
and fpare thofe edifices which are confecrated to him.” This remonftrance was at¬ 
tended with effeft, and the convent was faved from deftrudlion. To the mod excellent 
qualities of the heart and underltanding, to great political fagacity, he added the exte¬ 
rior graces of figure, dignity of chara&er, and the mod winning affability. Railed by 
his countrymen to high employments in the Hate, he repeatedly declined the office of 
landamman from motives of delicacy, becaufe he difapproved die principles of the go¬ 
verning party. At length, hurried away by his deteftation of evil, and a zeal for 
monkifh devotion, he quitted his family in the fiftieth year of his age, and, retiring from 
the world in a fit of gloomy fuperftition, turned hermit. The place of his retreat was 
at Ranft, a few miles from Saxelen, where he built an hermitage and a fmall chapel, and 
pra&ifed all the feverities required by that auftere mode of life with the ftridied ob¬ 
servance. 

But the flame of patriotifm, although fmothered in his bread by an ill-dire&ed zeal 
for miftaken duties, was not extinguifhed; and he was the happy inftrument in refeuing 
Switzerland from the impending horrors of civil difeord. At the conclufion of the war 
with Charles the Bold, Friburgh and Soleure having contra&ed an alliance with 2 uric, 
Bern, and Lucent, the treaty was confidered by Uri, Schweitz, Underwalden, Zug, and 
Glarus, as a breach of the former union. After various difputes and fruitlefs confe¬ 
rences, the deputies of the eight confederate cantons affembled in 1481 at Stantz, in 
order to compromife the differences. 

Both fides were fo heated with mutual animofities, that the deputies were on the point 
of feparating without effecting a reconciliation, and a civil war appeared inevitable. In 
this crifis of affairs, de Flue no fooner heard of the public diffentions,than his patriotifm 
prevailed over his fuperftition } and he quitted his unprofitable hermitage to exert thofe 
a&ive and public virtues, the loweft of which fingly outweighs whole years of ufelefs 
mortification. Accordingly this extraordinary man, though in the 64th year of his age,- 
travelled during the night, and arrived at Stantz on the very morning in which the 
deputies were preparing for their departure. He earneftly conjured them to remain ; 
and having prevailed upon them once more to affemble, he fo forcibly reprefented the 
deftruftive confequences of difunion, that they chofe him arbiter of the difpute. By 
his foie mediation all differences were amicably adjufted, and by his advice Friburgh and 
Soleure were inftantly received into the Helvetic Confederacy : fuch was the effett of 
his perfuafive and conciliatory eloquence ! Having thus happily compofed the public 
^Mentions, he returned to his hermitage, where he died, in 1487, in the 70th year of 
his age, regretted and efteemed by all Switzerland. Such a general opinion of his ex¬ 
treme piety prevailed among his contemporaries, that the bigotry of thofe times aferib- 
ed to him an exemption from the common wants of human nature^ 
vot. v. 5 b In 
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In the regifter of the church of Saxelen, the following notice is infcribed for 1485 
the year antecedent to his death : “ In 1417, Nicholas de Flue, a faint, was born in the 
parilh of Saxelen who afterwards retired into a defart called Ranfr, where God fuf. 
tained him during eighteen years, without eating or drinking for a long time,* namely, 
when -this was written; and he is now in good eilate, and of holy life.” 

On his tomb is infcribed: “ Nicholas de Flue quitted his wife and children to go 
into the defart: he ferved God nineteen years and a half without taking any fuftcnance. 
He died in 1487.” 

This frivolous epitaph ftrongly marks the bigotted fpirit of that dark age in which it 
was compofed : the narrow-minded author, totally overlooking the patriot in the her¬ 
mit, faw nothing fo truly meritorious in the life of the dqceafed, as the fuppreflion of 
thofe focial energies which dignify human nature, in order to praftife the debafing auf- 
terities of a fuperftitious religionifl. He ought to have infcribed, “ To the memory of 
Nicholas de Flue, who quitted his hermitage to appear in the world ; who refiored 
peace and harmony to the republics of Switzerland, and who ferved God by ferving his 
country.” ' 

From Saxelen we intended to vifit Ranft, de Flue’s hermitage, and from thence to 
proceed down the Melchthal and over the mountains to Engel berg ; but as the evening 
was already beginning to clofe, we durft not venturq along fo difficult a paffage, which 
x^ould have employed us at leaf! five hours ; we thought it therefore molt prudent to 
continue our route towards Stantz. We followed the footpaths, which wind agreeably, 
fometimes through forefts, fometimes over the fields and meadows; and palled through 
a fertile but wilder and more romantic part of. the canton, than that which we traverfed* 
in the morning. We continued for fome way at the foot of the Stantzberg, croffed a 
fmall plain formerly a lake, in which ftaples for mooring vefiels are occafionally difeo- 
vered; and in about three hours after our departure from Saxelen arrived at Stantz, 
in the dufk of the evening. 

About three miles from Stantz is a fmall wood called the Kern-wald> which we tra¬ 
veled in our route from Saxelen; it would not be worthy of mention, did it not fepa- 
rate the canton into two divifions, called Obenvald and Underpaid *. Formerly the 
whole canton was under the fame general adminiflration; but difagreements arifing 
between the inhabitants of the two diftri&s, they have fince formed two republics, and 
have each their lands-gemeind, or general affembly, their landamman, and council of 
regency: for the management of external affairs there is a joint council, chofen equally 
by the two divifions; at the Helvetic Diet they fend but one deputy, and regulate 
their vote by mutual confent. Stantz is the feat of civil and criminal judicature, and it 
is worthy of remark, that every male of the age of thirty is permitted to give his vote 
for the acquittance pr condemnation of a criminal, 

Stantz, the capital ofUnderwalden, is fituated in a beautiful plain ofpafture, about 
two or three miles in breadth, at the foot of the Stantzberg, and at a little, difiance 
from the lake of Lucero. The town and environs, delightfully fprinkled with nume¬ 
rous cottages, are extremely populous, containing, perhaps, not lefs than five tho.ufand 
fouls. The church is a, tolerably handfome building, and is decorated in the infide 
with ten black marble pillars of large dimenfions, but not fo beautiful as thofe at Sax- 
den. The women in thefe parts drefs their heads in a Angular manner, and extremely 

* Above the wood, and Below the wood j viaU in German fignifying a wood. 
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unbecoming: they wear black-beaver cocked hats, fimilar to thofe of the men, with 
black ears to their caps, which almoft conceal their hair *. 

The next morning the abbot of Engelberg, previoufly informed of our intended vifit, 
politely fent horfes to Stantz j and we rode through a fertile valley, enclofed between 
the Stantzberg and a chain of hills, until we arrived at Graffen-ort, a fmall villa belong¬ 
ing to the' abbot, about two leagues from Stantz. Here we began to afcend along a 
road winding by the fide of a fteep precipice, and through “ unfunned forefisV of beech 
intermingled with poplar, mountain alh, Spanilh chefnuts, and pines, the torrent'Aa 
impetuoufly foaming in a ftony channel, and forming a fucceffion of catarafts. The 
wild horrors of the circumjacent rocks, the inceffant roaring of the waters, and the fo- 
litary gloom of the foreft, reminded me of Gray’s beautiful Ode on the Grande Char- 
treufe, in which he defcribes fimilar fcenes with a fublimity and truth which every 
perfon of tafte, who travels through thefe magnificent regions, mull feel ai.d admire : 

Per inviat rupee, fir a per juga , 

CHvofque preempt 01, fonantet 
Inter aquae, nemorumque nodem. 


* This tranquil and happy diftrift became the feene of unexampled carnage, and the handful of native* 
who ventured alone to refill the aggreffion of the French were almolt wholly exterminated The inhabi¬ 
tants of Schweitz and Underwalden, being required to take the civic oath, fent deputies to Lucent, and 
afterwards to A rail, who appealed to the ftipulations of the treaty granted by General Schawcmbourg. 
They were received with intuit and indignity, and returned with the following anfwer : “ You, as well as 
the other cantons, mud take the oath ; and you muft further give up to us, alive or dead, nine of your 
principal leaders, and among them three of your clergy. Many hundreds more/hall /hare the fame fate. 
The conferences of your obftinacy (hall be held out as an example to the whole world .” 

Intimidated by this threat, Schweitz and the upper diftrift of Underwalden complied with the injunc¬ 
tion 5 but the meflage of the Swifs Direftory having been read to a general affynbly of the lower diftriA, 
excited indignation and horror t and they unanimoufly refolved to be buried in the ruins of their country 
rather than furrender their fellow-citizens in fo di(honourable a manner. About 1500 took up arms, and, 
without the fmalleft hope of foreign aifi/tance, prepared to refill the whole force of the Frencn, and to die 
rather than furvive their expiring liberty. Having entrenched themfelvcs on the borders of the lake, and 
at the entrance of the valley of Stantz, with their women and children, they firmly waited the attack. The 
French advanced to the aflault in feparate columns, fome eroding the lake in armed veflels, and others 
marching overthc mountains. 

On the 3d of September hoflilities commenced t the French were repulfed in different onfets j on the 
9th two veflels being funk with 500 men, the French were intimidated, and refufed to proceed, until a 
party, encouraged by the promifes, and urged by the threats of Schawcmbourg, difembarked and forced 
the entrenchments. At the fame time two other columns landed at different points, and the corps ru/hing 
from the mountains, fell upon their rear. The fmall but heroic band, (hut up in a narrow defile, and fur- 
rounded by a force ten times their number, fu/lained the a/fault with unparalleled courage. 

“ Then began,” fays an eyc-witnefs of this defperate confiidt, “ the battle and the carnage. Our ruftic 
heroes fire on every fide, fight foot to foot, ru/h among the enemies’ ranks, flay and are (lain. Thefe moun. 
taineers were feen preffing French officers to death in their nervous arms ; old men, women, and children, 
roufed by the noble example, and catchingthe enthufiafm of their fons, hufbands, and fathers, appeared 
throwing themfelvcs into the midft of the French battalions, arming themftlves with clubs, pikes, pieces of 
mu(kets,nay the very limbs of the human body, ftrewing the ground with carcafes, and falling with the fa- 
tisfaAion of having fought to maintain their native land Tree from a foreign yoke." 

The French, exafperated at this incredible refiftance, put to the fword not only their opponents on the 
field of battle, but involved all whom they met in indifenminate (laughter, and the valley from one end to 
the* other became a prey to pillage, flames, and carnage. 

Two hundred natives of Schweitz, hearing the cannonade, were afhamed of having deferted their bre¬ 
thren, ar.d haftily arming themfelvcs, forced the poll which the French had eftablifhed at Brunnen, and to¬ 
wards the end of the day approaching Stantz, law the conflagration, which fhowed the fatal event of the 
a&ion. They devoted themfelvcs to.revenge the fate of their countrymen, and after exterminating above 
600 of their enemies, fell on the field of battle. 

This was the lail confliA of expiring liberty in Switzerland; had the united Swifs aAed with equal 
fpirit, the country would yet have been free., 

The fall of Underwald, by an eye-witnefs. Mallet, vol. ii. p. 40. 

5 b a Iffuing 
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Iflumg from the dark foreft, we defcended for a little way, and unanhnoufly broke 
into an exclamation of furprife and delight, as we fuddenly looked down upon a pi&u- 
refque plain of an oval ihape beautifully wooded. Watered by feveral lively ftreams, en¬ 
closed within a circle of gentle hills, and terminated by a majeilic amphitheatre of 
“ cloud-capt alps toward the extremity of this plain the abbey, a large quadrangular 
building of (lone, is Situated at the foot of the Engel berg, or Mountain of Angels , from 
which the whole diltridl takes its name. On alighting from our horfes, the abbot po¬ 
litely received and conduced us into a large Saloon, where Soon afterwards dinner was 
Served with all the plenty of feudal times, and all the comforts of the prefent age. The 
company at table confided of the abbot, five or Six benedi&ines, ourfelves, and our 
fervants, who, according to the cuflom of the place, fat down to the fame hofpitable 
board with their matters. This intermixture of fociety, the politenefs of the worthy 
abbot, and the facetious cheerfulnels of one among the fathers, rendered the repaft as 
agreeable as it was uncommon. After dinner we vifited the library, which contains 
about ten thoufand volumes; and, among many rare editions, above two hundred 
printed in the fifteenth century. I noticed a much larger collection of modern hifto- 
rical and miscellaneous works than are ufually found within the walls of a monaftery, 
which docs honour to the tafte of the abbot, and proves him a warm friend to polite 
literature. 

The weather being fine and clear I ftrayed about the environs, admiring the fcattered 
hamlets, the beautiful tufts of wood, and the lively ftreams which murmur through the 
plain : of thefe, one called the Melt-bach, which I obferved iffuing copioufly from the 
ground, begins to flow on the firft melting of .the fnow in the month of May, and ceafes 
towards the end of September, and the Griefen-bach, that rifes at the foot of Mount 
Blake, runs only from mid-day to the fetting fun. Several other torrents, that pour 
down from the neighbouring glaciers, and numerous fprings that burftfrom the ground 
near the abbey, help to fupply the Aa, which rufhes from the Suren Alps, and, fwelled 
with thefe tributary waters, haftens to throw itfelf into tfie lake of Lucern. The am¬ 
phitheatre of cloud-capt mountains is formed by the Melkleberg, the Amiberg, the 
Blakeberg, the Spitze-ftock, the Suren Alps with their brown peaks boldly rifing from 
the bofom of the fnow, the Engelberg towering in naked majefty, and, the mod elevated 
and moil beautiful in the whole chain. Mount Titlis, fupporting on its top an immenfe 
glacier. 

About feven in the afternoon we fat down to fupper; in the midft of the repaft we 
were fuddenly ftruck with an awful thunder-florin, which, though it could not be called 
the mufic of the fpheres, or fuch as, according to the legends of the abbey, was per¬ 
formed on the top of the Engelberg, by a choir of angels, at the confecration of the con¬ 
vent ; yet produced.a moft fublime effefl, when re-echoed by the furrounding mountains. 

The abbot, chofen by. a majority of fixteen benedi&incs, who compofe the chapter, 
is fovereign lord over the land of Engelberg, a tratt of country about fixty miles in 
circumference, and under the prote&ion of Lucern, Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 
The fmall plain in which the abbey is fituated is the only habitable part of this diltrifi, 
and contains fifteen hundred fouls j the remaining portion, being entirely mountainous, 
affords in funimer a retreat to numerous herds of cattle. The abbot, to whom we were 
indebted for fo polite a reception, is Leodigar Saltzman, a native of Lucern, who, fince 
his ejevatlon to his prefent dignity, has been a kind and indulgent matter: finding many 
of his fubjefts extremely poor and indolent, he has excited them to induftry; and in 
order to affift them during the winter months, when agriculture is fufpended, employs 
them in winding filk, which he imports from Italy. He pofleffes very confiderable 

power. 
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power, which renders him nearly abfolut^: in all criminal cafes he arrefts and tmpri- 
fons ; appoints the perfon who examines ; can order, if he thinks it neceffary, the in¬ 
fliction of torture, and can pardon or mitigate the fentence given by the tribunal of the 
country, called landfgericht. In civil caufes his influence is very confiderable ; he ap- 
, points, from twelve candidates felectcd by the people, the feven judges, who, in con¬ 
junction with the thalamman and Jlathalter, form the landfgericht, which decides in the 
fir It refort: he can alfo difplace them if he pleafes, and abfolutely nominates all the 
judges of the gciftlicben-gericht, or ecclefiatlical court, which receives appeals from the 
dccifions of the former tribunal. His power is reftriCted in the following inftances. If 
he is engaged in a law-fuit with an individual, the award of the country tribunal is final, 
and if with the whole community, the queftion is decided by the four cantons of Lucern, 
Uri, Schweitz, and Underwalden. 

His revenues amount to about 5000I., and are derived partly from tithes of certain 
eftates in the free bailliages of Switzerland,' and from a few feudal rights, but princi¬ 
pally from the exportation of cheefe. Befide thofe which are made on the paftures 
belonging to the abbey, he purchafes others from the peafants of his little territory, and 
difpofes of the whole on his own account. About eighteen hundred cows, including 
the cattle of the convent, are pofltfled by the natives of Engelberg, and annually fupply 
milk for about 10,000 chcefes, each weighing from 25 to 50 pounds, and felling, on 
an average, for 15 florins, or ll 5s. per hundred weight: and it may be calculated 
that the abbot circulates annually to the value of 4000I. This revenue, however, can¬ 
not be confidered as his own private property; for he pays the current expences of the 
abbey *. 

Several 

* On the 1 ft of April 1798 the refpe&able abbot refigned his fovereignty, in a letter to Mengaud, the- 
French refident in Switzerland. 

“ Citizen Minifter,—We fulfil a duty highly agreeable to us, iu forwarding to you the enclofed aft, in 
which jve voluntarily re-etlablifh the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rites. We flatter 
ourfclves that you will acknowledge in this condufl the purity of our intentions, and our extreme cagernefs 
to render out felves worthy of the fiiendihip of the French republic. We hope, Citizen Minifter, that you 
will make our fcntimcnt3 known to the Direftory of the Great Nation, and recommend us to the conti¬ 
nuance of its efteem and kindnefs. Health and refpedl ! 

(Signed) LiioriEGARius Abbot, and 

Maurice Muller Prior.” 

Mengaud returned this infulting anfwer, which announced the diflblntion of their community: 

“ I have read with pleafurc ycrur letter of the ill if April, in which you announce the re-ellablilhmcnt 
of the people of the valley of Engelberg in their fovereign rights. I commend this natural reftitution of 
antiquated ufurpations, eternally contrary to thofe imprefcriptiblc rights of nature, to the enjoyment of 
which men are mdifcriminately called. This acknowledgment on your part of a facred and unalienable 
principle, is without doubt of great value j and under this point of view, citizen monks, you arc commen¬ 
dable ; but be ftill more fo. l 5 o not wait till philofophy expels you from the al'ylmn of indolence and in¬ 
utility. Quit the livery of fupcrftition, return to fociety, and difplay virtues fufiicient to bury in oblivion 
thofe years which have been confecrated to monadic nullity.” Moniteur, tth Floreal. 

The refpcftable abbot of Engelberg died of chagrin, fwon after he received the infulting letter of Men¬ 
gaud. Tne unfeeling condudl ofthe French agent, and the virtues of the venerable abbot, are deferibed in 
a recent publication ; and the truth of the account muft forcibly ilrike the reader, as the author cannot be 
fufpe&ed of partiality to the ariftocracy and clergy of Switzetland. 

“ With infinite concern I read that part of the letter which fpeaks of the death of the abbot of Engcl- 
berg. It feems this venerable pri.ft did not long furvive the violent attack of the commiffiirw Men¬ 
gaud. * * * " • 

“ The image of the venerable abbot forever fills my imagination. Ilis letter to the French commiflary 
was fo unlike the meifage of a fovereign prince, of a neutral and independent power, that it was framed to 
have flattered the vanity, and foftened the violence, of the moil intrepid revoiutioniil. Alas i he had been ' 
no enemy to the French revolution !—he loved mankind too well to condemn an experiment in its favour: 
to promote general happinefs was the foie purpofc of his life, and, while the abbot of Engelberg exifted, 

there 
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Several ineffectual expeditions -have been made towards attaining the fummrt of 
Mount Titlis, the mod elevated mountain in thefe parts, and perhaps fcarcely inferior 
to the Schreckhom and Jungfrauhom \ it was for a long time considered as inaccef- 
fible: but, as tradition reported, that in the year 1739 three men had afcended, Frey- 
grabend, a native of Engelberg, and phyfician to the abbot, a few days after my depar¬ 
ture from the convent, Succeeded in a fimilar attempt. The following, account of this 
expedition is cxtraded from a. German letter, written .by the pbyfician himfeif to a 
friend at Lucern: 

“ Early in the morning on the 14th of September, the weather being line and clear 
I fet out with eleven companions, among whom were Jerom. Dopier and Conrad Sto- 
cher, two friars of the convent. About two in the morning, after afcending through 
Gerlchne, and Unter and Ober-laub, we reached, at break of day, the fummit of the 
Laubergrat. Here we enjoyed a fine view over the canton of Underwalden, the lake 
and canton of Lucern, the free baiiliages, and the canton of Zug. Having taken fotne 
refreshment, and repofed ourfelves a quarter of an hour, we put on ouf crampons, and 
purfued our route,-eager, like the giants of old, to fcale the Sleep fides of Mount Faul- 
blatten. We continued about an hour along the piked ridge of this mountain, totter¬ 
ing by the fide of tremendous precipices/and twice climbing an afcent almoft perpendi¬ 
cular. We could not obferve any trace of the fmalleft vegetation. Having gained the 
higheft point of the Faulbl.atten, we arrived at a glacier, which being fortunately covered 
with freSh fnow, rendered the ice lefs Slippery than ufual. 

** Hitherto our courfe was attended with fome danger, but from hence we afcended 
and reached with little difficulty the top of’ the Titlis, called Nollen. But here we were 
obliged to crofs a deep chafm, and to mount the fides of the ice, which were as per- 
" pendicular as a wall, by forming fteps for our feet with the iron fpikes of our poles: 
below us was a valley of ice about fixteen miles in length, defcending rapidly towards 
Oberhafli. It was now about ten in the morning, and the fun was extremely bright. 
Having walked a few paces, the profpedt was on all fides open and unbounded. This 
fublime, yet dreary fcene, though it furpaffes all delcription, made an impreffion on my 
mind which I fhall never forget. 

“ Here the painter and poet would find ample and endlefs employment, if the colours 
of the painter and the conceptions of the poet could refill the effe&s of the extreme 
cold. The firft objects which caught our attention, were the Alps of the Vallais, Bern, 
and Savoy, with their glaciers and vallies of ice; a majeftic and tremendous fcene. 
Among numerous mountains which rofe before us, Mont-Blanc, though at fome dis¬ 
tance, reared its head above the reft; near us towered the Schreckhom, Wetterhorn, 
and Jungfrauhorn, but lefs elevated in appearance than the point on which we flood. 
Below us we obferve^ a valley of ice about two miles in breadth, and of fuch im- 
menfe length, that one extremity feemed to join Mont-Blanc, and the other to be clofed 


there was at Jeaft one fovercign prince who lived only for his people \ who for them had correfted- the fm- 
gality of nature ; who had formed a paradife on the icy confines of the world ; who had excluded the moral 
winter of the foul, and, while the tepipclt raged without, had opened a fpring of happinefs in every heart; 
***** —who had not only Scattered bltilings in profulion, but made hii people participators 
of hismower.” • '* • 

“ The gentle fpirit of the good old abbot was not proof againft fuch a rude Compound of ignorance and 
inhumanity. Fie appeared fitted for the enjoyment of a longand virtuoua old age,but has funk prematurely 
to the tomb 1 The remembrance of his virtues will be for ever embalmed in my neart; he fieeps Secure fro® 
farther infult; but his convent becomes the prey of revolutionary inquifttors.’'—• Sielchet of the State of Manners 
and Opinions in tie French Republic at the Ceofe of tic Eighteenth Century. 

IO 
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by the Titlis. ' To the eaft, the Rothftock, the Plangen, and the mountains of Uri, 
neither fo wild nor fo elevated as thofe to the fouth; and towards the north-weft, the 
eye repofed itfelf over the lefs dreary and more cultivated parts of Switzerland, as far 
as the borders of Alface and Suabia. Immediately below us we noticed the abbey, and 
heard the found of feveral mortars, which tbe abbot ordered to be fired as a fignal that 
we were alfo feen ; by means of a fmall telefcope I obferved the fire and finoke, and 
five minutes elapfed before the found reached us, not in a ftraight dire&ion, but re • 
echoed between the furrounding rocks. We had propofed to kindle a fire, and to let 
off fome hand-grenades, but the cold prevented us from ftriking fire. Not being able 
to fupport its extremity more than three quarters of an hour, although the fun (hone 
very bright, and we kept' ourfelves in continual motion, we placed a black flag on the 
higheft point. 

“ We were as fortunate in defeending .as in mounting. We came to the Unter- 
Titlis at half part: eleven ; to the Laubergratat one, where we again took fome refrefh- 
ment, and having let oft' our grenades, reached the abbey at five in the afternoon. We 
felt no permanent inconvenience from this expedition; our faces were only.fwelled,and 
our fkins peeled, from the reflexion of the fun, and for fome hours after my return to 
Engelberg, I loft my fight and my hearing, both which however I foon recovered. Un¬ 
doubtedly the Titlis is the higheft mountain in Switzerland, excepting Mont-Blanc, to 
which it is not much inferior.” 

It is to be regretted, that this expedition was only a mere effort of curiofity, and that 
the ingenious phyfician carried with him neither thermometer nor barometer. His 
affertion that the Titlis is higher than any mountain in Switzerland, will, for this reafon, 
and without farther proofs, admit of much doubt; its elevation, though very confi- 
derable, mull be greatly inferior to that of Mont-Blanc, as will appear by confidering 
that the expedition from the plain of Engelberg to the top of Titlis was performed in 
eight hours; whereas Dr. Paccard and James Balma employed fifteen in attaining the 
fummit of Mont-Blanc ; and the place from which they took their departure is probably 
much higher above the level of the fea than the valley of Engelberg. 

Augujl 25. 

Travellers, in going from Engelberg to Altdorf, ufually return tc Stantz. or 
Buochs, embark on the lake of Lucern, and proceed the reft of the way by waterbut 
as I had already vifited thofe places, I preferred following the route acrofs the mountains. 
The morning bteing obfeure and rainy, we were detained till nine o’clock, when the 
weather clearing up I fet out, in company with Meffrs. Balthazar and Meyer, of Lucern. 
Palling through the plain of Engelberg, we admired on our left a fine waterfall, which 
precipitates itfelf from Mount Engel, and in about a league arrived at a cottage belong¬ 
ing to the abbey, where we found two peafants employed in making cheefe, and re¬ 
galed ourfelves with fome excellent cream. From this point we mounted gently by 
the fide of the Aa, leaving on the right the high Suren Alps, whofe pointed tops occa- 
fionally ,burft forth amid the clouds and vapours; about a mile from the cottage we 
quitted the abbot’s horfes, walked up a gradual afeent, paffed a fuperb cata’raft of the 
Aa, and reached a chapel noted in thefe parts for a Imall bell, which, according to tra¬ 
dition, was the gift of a French traveller. Near this chapel we obferved a hut, which 
is in the canton of Uri, from whence the afeent was deeper, but not difficult j we crofted 
many drifts of fnow, and were incommoded by a keen wind and frequent ftiowers o£ 
fleet, hail, and rain. At length, in about four hours after our departure lroin the ab¬ 
bey, we reached a crofs planted on the higheft point; from this elevation we fhould.- 

have 
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have enjoyed a moft fuperb view, greatly admired by travellers, An one fide towards 
Uri and the chain of the St. Gothard, and on tbe other towards Engelberg, and the 
lake of Lncem, -had not the weather totally obfcured the profpeft.. From this point 
the Titlis is much extolled for its beautiful and majeftic appearance; 

From hen^e we descended the Enkeberg into a moft barren, region, amid a haryeft of 
pointed rocks,- and over numerous drifts of fnow, and fallen fragments of ftone, inter- 
mixed with fmall patches of ruflet herbage, which contributed to mcreafe the drearinefs 
of the fcene. Our defcent continued above an hour and an half, along a bare flippery 
rock of flate, or in the bed of torrents, or over large mafies of Ice and fnow, when we 
obferved feveral huts fcattered in a fmall plain. Front their firft appearance we con¬ 
cluded that we jhould prefently reach them, but the precipices were fo fteep, the paths 
fo rugged, and the diftance fo much greater than we at firft imagined, that it employed 
us above an hour and an half. 

This little valley, inwhich thefe huts are fituated, is called Wald-nacbt Alp> contains 
a fmall quantity of underwood, and feeds a hundred and thirty-three cows, befide a few 
fheep, goats; and hogs. The. peafants employed in tending the cattle and making 
cheeie, ufually arrive on the 20th of June, and remain about a hundred days. The 
owner of the hut in which we dried our'clothes, makes.every day during that period 
.two cheefee of twenty-five pounds each, from the milk of eighteen cows. 

Having taken fome refrefliment, and recovered our fatigue, we continued along the 
valley through fome groves of poplars and firs, and at its furtheft extremity came to a 
fingle cottage feated on an eminence, the firft houfe on this fide which is habitable in 
winter. A little further we had a profpeft of the town and environs of Altdorf; the 
fieffile vale of Schackeren, which, though a very fteep afcent, yet froth this ^elevation 
ieemed a level plain; the lake of Uri, which looked like a fmall rivulet} and thediftant 
mountains reaching beyond the St. Gothard. The defcent, through rich fields and 
paftures, was extremely fteep and tedious, as the grafs was rendered flippery by the 
rain, and we did not arrive at Altdorf till feven in the evening, wet and exceedingly 
fatigued, but much pleafed with our expedition. This p&flage from Engelberg to Alt¬ 
dorf is eftimated at (even leagues. A chajfeur may perform it in four hours; a traveller 
accuftomed to mountains, infix} and a perfon unufed to fuch fatigue, will require eight 
.or ten hours. • 


LETTER TLVn.—TdlUy of SchoelleneH.—Devil's Bridge.—Valley of Urferen.— Valley 
and Mqkytqin of St. Gothard.—Sources of the Tejtno and Reufs. 

. • St. Gothard, Aug. 9. 

SWITZERLAND Is atnoft delightful coimtry, and merits the particular obferva- 
tion of the traveller, an well for the diverfity of tbe governments, ^ for |he wonderful 
beauties of nature; but thaimpofitions of the innkeepers, andthihSt^culriif procuring 
1 “ are inevitable taxes for the enjoyment of thefe its delights. ,;|piefe little in- 


horfes * 


* I would recommend \o alhtrnveUera who trtverfe the canton of Uri i» order to 
to hire horfee at Lucem, or to befpeak them again ft their arrival at Altdorf. If, w&fi 



Alpa, either 
ately had not 



1 extremely anxious to wipe away certain afpelrfi— M- - 
uing of this letter, feem to glance at his native town. The two Mr. Clifford*, whom we met at Engel* 
berg, and who, to our great fatisfa&ion, accompanied us in our tour as far as Geneva, were obliged to pur- 
iuc their journey on foot, not being able to procore m.re than one horfe, which was appropriated to their, 
baggage. . 

7 convemencies. 
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con vepiendes, however, ihould be borne with patience and good humour; nor will I 
trouble you'with ^i]pler)^Jeisomplamt8 ctf thofe unpleafent circun^ftances which muft 
occuXtb ^travellers. , 

Qw$®g Altdtftf, we, palled firft through a fertile plain of pafture, in which the in¬ 
habitant* tvere employed in mowing the fecond crop of hay, and inabout nine miles 
begsyj afeending. The road winds continually along the fteep fides of the mountains, 
and the Reufs fometimes appeared feveral hundred yards below us; here rufhing a 
confiderable way thrqjj’gh a foreft of pines, there falling in cafeades, and lofing iffelf in 
the,j^fflt?'y. . We crofted it Several times, over bridges of a Single arch, and beheld it 
tiimhimg Under our feet, in channels which it had forced through the folid rock; in¬ 
numerable torrents roaring down the Tides of the mountains; which were fometimes 
bare,- fometimes finely,wooded, with here and there fome fantaftic trees-clothing the 
fides of'fhe precipice, and half obfeuring the river. Tb<:dai&nefs and folitude of the 
forefts, thh ocdafional livelinefs and variety of the verdure; immenfe fragments, of rock 
blended: With enormous maffes of ice; crags of an, aftonifhing height piled upon one 
another, and fhutting in the vale ^fuch.are the fublime and magnificent feenes with 
which this romantic .country,abounds. -.>• - 

Near Wafen.-itthe valley of "Meyen; the torrent that daflies through i;, apA fells 
into the Re^Ts, forms a fe(ie$ of grand catara&s, which the traveller may enjoy by ven¬ 
turing to the edge of the precipice, and fupporting Jiimfelf againft ap impending pine 
that overffbofeis the gulf. • • 

We-fet^Ut this mornin| early from Wafen, a finaU village where we palled themight; 
and, continued advancing for fome way up a rugged afeent, through the feme wild and 
beautiful trad of country which I have juft attempted to deferibe. We could fcarcely 
walk a hundred yards without crofting feveral torrents; that rolled with violence from 
the tops of the mountains. This being one of the great pafles; into Italy^ we met many 
pack-h‘orfes ladep with merchandize; and as the road in particular parts is very, narrow, 
it required feme dexterity in the horfes to pafs one another without joftUng. Thefe 
roads, impending over precipices, cannot fail of infpiring terror ta travellers, who are 
unaccutlomed to them; more particularly as the mule? and hprfes do not keep in the- 
middle of the?track, but continue crofting from the fide of the mountain towards the 
edge of an Rbyfs, then turn aflant abruptly ; thus forming, if I may fo exprefs myfelf, 
a conftant zig-zag.. ‘ , p;,’ 

Thiiis far the country appeared to be tolerably well peopled ; we palled through fe¬ 
veral villages fituated towards the bottom and lefs narrow part of the valley; the fnfef- 
of the mountains were occafionally ftrewed with cottages; covered with forefts, or en¬ 
riched with paftunes. Still continuing to afeend, the feenery beyond Wafen fuddenly 
c 11angip&beeame pore wild and defert; there were no (races of trees, except here and 
there a ftubbed pine; the rocks were bare, craggy, and impending ; not the ieaft fign 
of any habitation, afid fcarcely a blade of grafs to be feen. We then came to a bridge 
throwp-acrofs a deep chafm oyer the Reufs, which formed a cdpfiderable cataract down 
the lhagged fides of the..mountain, and over immenfe fragments of rock which it has 

undermined inita courfe..This bridge is called Ta/fefi-brufk, or the Devil’s Bridge. 

As we ftood upon the bridge contemplating the fall and liftening to the roar of the ca- 
taraft, we were covered with a fpray, which tile river threw up to a confiderablo height. 
Thefe are fublime feenes of horror, of which thofe who have not been fpedators can 
form no perfect idea: they defy the repvefentations of painting or poetry T . No t 


* Many tiavcllers have been difappointed on \\\c fir/l view of tlie Dev.l’s bridge. It ought therefore to 
e remarked, that the bridge itfelf, tUpugh of difp.cuk execution, is u t/fling object, and not fo itupendous 
vol. v. T 5 c »* 


5 c 
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Not far from this defolate landfcape the road led us into the Urntr-Ioch , a fubter- 
raneous paffagc cut through a rock of granite *, which opened at the oppofite entrance 
into the ferene aruf cultivated valley of Urfercn: the objects that prefented themfelves 
were a village backed by a high mountain, and a wood of pines j peafants at work in the 
fields, cattle feeding in the meadows, and the river, which was lately all foam and agita¬ 
tion, now llowed iilently and fmoothly ; while the fun, which had been hidden from 
us in the deep abyfs, (hone in its full fplcndor. In general, there is h regular gradation 
from extreme wiidnefs to high cultivation ; but here the tradition was abrupt, and the 
change inflantaneous: it was like the lifting up of a curtain, and had all the effeft of 
enchantment. 

In this valley are four villages, Urferen, Hopiral, Realp, and Zundorf; forming a 
fmall republic under the protedion of Uri. The territory of this little commonwealth 
is about nine miles in length and two in breadth, and contains thirteen hundred fouls. 
The people elect, in their general affembly, their TaLvnman or chief,.as alfo fome other 
inagillrates; and there is a permanent council of fifteen members, who alfetnble in each 
of the different dillricts. The inhabitants enjoy great privileges, but are not abfolutely 
independent: for, in civil caufes, an appeal lies from their courts of juflice to Alt- 
darf, and in criminal proceedings, two deputies from the government of Uri are pre¬ 
lent at the trial, and deliver to the judges of the valley the opinion of the Council of 
Alidorf. 

Notwithftamling the confiderable elevation of this valley, and the coldnefs of the air 
even at this feafon of the year, it produces excellent pafture. The only wood therein 
is the fmall plantation of pines above the village of Urferen, which is preferved with 
uncommon care and reverence, and a fmall quantity of underwood and flubbed willows, 
that feather the banks of the Reufs. In the adjacent country there are feveral mines of 
cryflal, of which a confiderable quantity is exported. The language of the natives is a 
kind of provincial German., but almoft every perfon fpeaks Italian. 


as many others in Switzerland ; and that it is the wild and majeftic fcencry that allonifhes and exalts the 
beholder This bridge was dclltoyed by the French in 1799, and the torrent was palled by Marfhal Suwa- 
rof and the Ruflims, when he made Irs famous retreat. 

Perhaps the reader will not be tlifpkafed to contemplate Suwnrof'e picture of this fublime feenery, in his 
difpatch -to the Emperor of K oflia, dared FeWkirch, Oil. 3, O. 8. 

“ Our army lift the frontier r . of Italy tegrct : ed by all the inhabitants, but with the glory of having libe¬ 
rated that count! y. and traverled a chain of dreadful mountains. Here tit. Got hard, the cnloffus ol moun¬ 
tains, furrounded l y clouds imptegriated with thunder,' prifeots itlrlf to our view ; there the Vogelberg, 
Hiking, as it were to telipfe the former in ttrtific grandeur! All dangers,-all obttacles are furmounted; 
ard, amidft the combat’of elements, the enemy cannot withlland the brave army which.fuddttily appears on 
this new theatre ; every where they are driven hack. Your Imperial May fty’s troops pene;rated the dark 
mountain cavern of Urferen. and made tliemfcives mall- rs of the bridge which joins two mountains, and 
juftly bears the name of Devil’s bridge Though the enemy deilroyed it, the progrels of the victorious 
troops was not-impeded ; hoards were tied together with the officers featfs, and along that bridge they 
threw them lb Ives from the highell precipices into tremendous abyiTes, fill in with the enemy, and defeated 
them wherever they could reach them. It now rem titled for our troops to climb Mount Winter, the fum- 
mit of which is covtred with eve-rlaiting fnoev, anti wliofe naked rocks furpafs every other in'fteepncfs. 
Almoft buried in mud, they were oblige el to afeend through catars&s rolling down with dreadful impetuo- 
fitv, hurling with iiiiftffible force huge fragments of rock, and mafl'es of fnow and clay, by which numbers 
« t me.-i and horfes wi re impelled do .vn the gaping caverns, where fome found their graves, and others tfcaped 
with the greateft difficulty. It is beyond the powets of language to paint this awful fpcilacle of nature m 
all its horrors ” - 

*.'l'his pnflage was hollowed in 1707, by Peter Moretini, a native of Val-Maggia, at the expence of the 
inhabitants in the valley of Urteren. It ts nine feet in breadth, ten in height, and two hundred and 
aweuVy in length. 

The 
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The valley of Urferen is a fmail plain furrounded by high mountains, covered with 
parture terminating in barren rocks, in many parts capped with, fnow. Near the 
middle of this beautiful plain we turned to the left, and entered the valley of St. Gothard, 
filled with the ruins of broken mountains; the Reufs, a mod rapid and vehement tor¬ 
rent, burlling through it; on each fide immcnfe (battered blocks of granite, of a beauti¬ 
ful greyilh colour (and of which the fummits of thefo Alps are compofed,)confufedly 
piled together. 

The valley of St. Gothard, though not fo wild as that of Schocllenen, is yet exceed¬ 
ingly dreary. It does not contain a fingle (lied, or produce a fingle tree; and the 
Tides of the mountains are barely fprinkled with (lion herbage. The extremity is doled 
by the dill ruder and naked rocks of the l eudo, fupporting in its hollow vaft maffes of 
Inow, while the fuperh glacier of the Locendro towers above the adjacent heights. It is 
about two leagues from Urferen to this place; but the road, cenfidering the ruggednefs 
of the rocks and the fteepnefs of the afeent is not incommodious ; it is from nine to 
twelve feet broad, and ahnofl as well paved as the ftrects of London. 

We are now lodged at a houfe inhabited by two It, iian iriars from the convent of 
Capuchins at Milan, who receive all firangers that pals through thefo inhofpitable re¬ 
gions. Qne of the friars is abient, fo that 1 am in poffeffon of his bed-chamber : it is 
a fnug little room, where a manTnay deep very well without being an anchorite, and 
which, after the fatigues of our journey, I enjoy with a l'atisfadion much too fenfible 
to envy the luxury of a palace. Our holt has juft fupplied us witli a dinner, confiding 
of delicious trout, with which the neighbouring lake of Locendro abounds, eggs and 
milk, together with excellent butter and cheefe; bolh made in this dreary fpot. 

Upon our arrival we were rejoiced to find a good fire; the weather being fo exceed¬ 
ingly cold, that I, who was only clad in a thin camlet coat, entered the houfe half frozen. 
It is fingular to find, at the difiance of only a day's journey, fuch a difference in the cli¬ 
mate : the air is abfolutely in a freezing (late; and l juft now pa (Ted by a boy at work, 
who was blowing his fingers to warm them. If the cold is fo piercing fn the mid ft of 
fummer, how intolerable mull it prove in December ? The inow begins to fall the 
latter end of September ; and the lakes about this fpot are frozen during eight months 
in the year. 

I am juft returned from vifning the fources of the Tefino and the Reufs, which rife 
within a (hurt diftance of each other. The Tefino has three principal fources in the 
chain of the St. Gothard. The firft is a fpring near the foot of the Profa, entirely covered 
with frozen fnow, or, when that is melted, with fallen fragments of rock, through 
which it trickles in numerous currents, that unite and help to form a finall lake ; from 
this piece of water it communicates with two other lakes, and iffues in a more confider- 
able torrent. 

The lake of La Sella, in another part of the eaftern chain, fupplies the fecond 
fource; the third is (urni(lied by iht: fnows of Mount Peudo. Thci'e three fources 
uniting with another branch, that flows from the Furca through the valley of Bedreto, 
form one great torrent, which takes its courfe towards the fouth, enters the lake of Lo¬ 
carno, and, traverfmg part of the Milanefe, falls into thePo. 

The (ource of the Reufs is the lake of Locendro, an oblong piece of water about 
three miles in circumference, ftretebing between the mountains of Petina and Locendro, 
and almoft entirely fupplied by the itnmenfe glaciers which crown the iuimnit of the 
Locendro, The ftream iffuing from this lake ruflies down the valley of St. Gothard, 
and, joining in the vale of Urferen the fwo branches which come from the Furca on one 

5 c a fide. 
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fide, and from the Grifon mountairis on the other, flows towards the-north into the lake 
of Lucern, and frqjn thence throws itfelf into the Aar. 

Within a day’s journey is tiie fource of the Rhine in the Grifons, and about the dif. 
tance of three leagues, that of the Rhone in the Furca, which mountain we (hall pafs to¬ 
morrow. We are (fill furrounded by high rugged rocks, and inacceffible glaciers, fo 
that our view is much confined; though I walked above a league; towards Italy, in 
hopes of enjoying an extenfive prol'peft over that delightful country, yet I could obfehre 
nothing but rocki£ precipices, and torrents. 

I am at this inftant near * feven thoui'and feet perpendicular above the level of the 
fea : no inconfiderable height,‘moll certainly. Neverthelefs, if I give credit to thofe 
who affert, that this mountain is the loftiefl point in Europe, I fhould raife rayfelf in idea 
above twice as high; but I have reafon to think, that this opinion is founded uponfalfe 
calculations. Mikeli, who meafured the principal mountains of Switzerland, but who 
is very inaccurate in his calculations, considers the St. Gothard as the higheft j and he 
ellimates its elevation above the fea at 17,600 feet. But,, fo far from being of that 
height, it is by no means the higheft ground of Switzerland ; and there is probably not 
one mountain either in Europe, Alia, or Africa of that altitude. According to General 
Pfiffer, the fummitof the St. Gothard riles above the fea 9,075 feet; an elevation con- 
fiderably lefe than that of AStna and Teneriff, and Hill more inferior to feveral moun¬ 
tains in the great chain of Alps, to which we are bending our courfe. 


Attgujl 1785. 

On my entrance into the little plain in which the friar’s houfe is fituated, although 
the air was exceedingly keen, I did not experience that piercing cold which I felt in 
1776; but the day was fine, and the fun Ihone unclouded. When we arrived at the 
houfe the friar was faying mafs to an audience of about twenty perfons, many of whom 
come from the neighbouring Alps, where they are tending cattle, to divine fervice on 
Sundays and feilivals. At the conclufion- of mafs, the friar, whofe name is Francis, 
immediately recolletted, and received me with great fatisfa&ion. He is well known to 
all travellers that pafs this way, having already inhabited this dreary fpot above twenty 
years.. Since my laft expedition, he has confiderably enlarged his houfe, and rendered 
it extremely commodious. It contains at prefent, befides feveral fitting-rooms, kitchens, 
and an apartment for the family, nine fmall but neat bed-chambers appropriated to 
travellers. The expence of this addition has already amounted to £300, part of which 
he colle&ed in various diftrids of 'Switzerland; an equal fum is required to dif- 
charge the prefent debts, and to make the further heceffary improvements, which he 
hopes to procure by another colle&ion. , 

Friar Francis obligingly accompanied the about the environs, and favoured me with 
the following particulars, in addition to my former account: The chain of mountains 
which immediately furrounds this place takes the general appellation of St. Gothard, 
and its particular parts are called by different names; of which the principal are the 
Salla, Profa, and Surecha, to the eaft ; the Feudo, the Petina, arid the Locendro, to the 
weft ; to the north, the Urfino; and to the fouth, the ridge of naked and piked rocks 
of the Val-Maggia. Of thefe the Feudo is the mod elevated : its higheft point rifes 
more than 2000 feet above the plain in which (lands the ftiar’s houfe, and requires 

# According to M. de Sauffurci the fpot upon which the houfe of the Capuchin friars is built, is 1,061 
French toifes above the fea. - 

three 
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three hours to reach it. There are fix paftures on the neighbouring heights, on which 
are fed two hundred cows, a hundred and fifty goats, and thirty horfes. 

On examining at mid-day Reaumur’s thermometer, placed in the lhJlde in a northern 
afpeCt, I was much furprifed to find that the mercury flood at 6-^ above freezing point, 
or 46 of Fahrenheit, although the northern wind was exceedingly keen, and, if I 
had judged from my own feelings, I fhould have concluded that the air was in a freez¬ 
ing ftate. 

About four years ago the Eleftor of Bavaria fent to the friar feveral barometers, ther¬ 
mometers, and other meteorological inilruments, which enabled him to note the vari¬ 
ations of the atmofphere, and to form a feries of obfervations. In the mofl extreme 
cold he ever experienced in thefe parts, the mercury in Reamur’s thermometer fell to 
19 degrees below freezing point, or— i o of Fahrenheit. 

In 17 84. Greateft heat on the 13th of September, it ftdod at 13, or 61J. of Fahren¬ 
heit. Greateft cold at—17, or 8£ of Fahrenheit. 

M. de Luc’s barometer never rofe higher than - 22* 3' i v 

or fell lower than - - - 20 9 9 

It appeared from obfervations made in 1784, that the average ftate of the therauv 
meter and barometer was as follows: 


Thermometer. 

Nine m the 7 0 f R eamur or 2 8 of Fahrenheit 
morning, 3 

Midday — o —■ or 32 — 

Nine in the? , ^ 

afternoon. S 1 ^ 1Des * "" 0r ^ ~ 


Barometer. 
21° 9' 2 /<r 

21 9 3 

21 9 4 


In the fame year it fnowed during fome part of 118 days; rained 78; cloudy 293; 
tempeft, with hail, 12 j thunder and lightning 22 j rainbow 4. Halos round the fun 2, 
and round the moon 2. Serene days 87. 


LETTER XXVIII .—Paffage and Glacier of the Furca.—Source of the Rhone. 

Munjler in the Vallah , Aug. 11, 1776. 

I ARRIVED here late yefterday evening, and fo fatigued that I was incapable of 
writing, but I am this morning refre filed, with a comfortable deep, and in fpirits to con¬ 
tinue my journal. I took leave of our holt at St. Gothard, and walked alone, for about 
two leagues, down the valley. I frequently quit my party, and either go on before, or 
loiter behind, that I may enjoy uninterrupted, and with a fort of melancholy pleal'ure, 
thefe fubliuie exhibitions of Nature in her moft awful and tremendous forms. I entered 
the valley of Urferen at Hopital, and was again ftruck with the ftrong contrail between 
that cultivated vale and the defolate country I had juft quitted. At the fame time 1 en¬ 
joyed a moft fublime view of the high chain that enclofes the vale of Urferen, and par. 
ticularly noticed the towering rocks which Hand in the country of the Grifons, one of 
them fupporting on its rugged top a glacier, from which the Rhine takes its rife. We 
palled through the fmall village of Zundorf, and Hopped at Realp, to-procure lome re- 
frdhmcnt, and bait our horles. From thence we foon reached the extremity of the 
valley of Urferen j where we began afeending a path fo narrow, deep, and rugged, that 
I fufpecled we had miffed our way, as it feemed almoft impracticable for horfes; upoiu 

4 ther 
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their arrival however I mounted, being fatigued with my walk from St. Got hard to 
Realp. It was a fingle path, up a fteep mountain, where a horfc, with fomedexterity, 
could juft put one leg before the other: this path fometitnes lay upon the edge of ,t 
precipice, very craggy and ftony ; where, if my Heed had happened to (tumble, w c 
niuft both inevitably have perifhed. But as I know he was no more inclined than my- 
felf to roll down the precipice, I flung the bridle upon his mane, apd entrufted mvfeif 
to his cfireSion. Nor hid I any reafem to repent of my confidence; for, in thM> ; ,.} 
and dangerous parts, he never once tripped 5 where it was fmoothcr and fafer, indeed 
he knew he had a licence to be more carelefs. 

We came at length to a torrent, through which we drove our horfes with fome diijb 
cu!ty,and crofted it by means of a plank; a little farther we arrived at another, deeper ar,s 
more violent, over which, there was no bridge, nor the lead appearance of any track on 
the other fide; it was a confiderable diftance from any habitation, and our guide unac. 
quainted with the road. After fome obfervation we difeovered that the mountain ha i 
lately fallen down, and overwhelmed the path, leaving only, a very faint narrow trad 
on the fide of the precipice, along which my companions fcrainbled upon their hands 
and knees. While I was eroding the torrent oh horfeback, 1 heard a (cream, and, 
turning round, faw one of our lervants feized with a panic on the very edge of the 
precipice, and vehemently exclaiming, that he could neither get forwards or back • 
wards* Neverthelefs, with fome aftiftance, he pafled over, declaring, at the fame tim-% 
that he would take care never to put himfelf again in a fimilar fituation. We now re¬ 
gained a kind of path, but fo extremely fteep that we prudently difmounted, and fuftVred 
the horfes to make their own way. With much difficulty, and, after crofting (even! 
large drifts of ice and fnow, the torrents af the fame time rumbling.under our feet, we 
reached, by a very fteep al’cent, the fummit of the Furca. A number of rugged and 
forked TOcks piled one above another have occafioncd, it is faid, this chain to be called 
the Furca. The country immediately around was as dreary and defolate as the valley 
of Schoeilenen; all vegetation feemed to have ceafed; lower down, the mountains 
were covered with herbage and fweet.fcentcd flowers ; near us, but higher on the left, 
between the Blaueberg and the Lungnetz, lay a large body of ice, from which ifl'ued a 
torrentprobably one of the firft fources of the Rhone. In a word, the majeilic ob- 
je£)» that prefented themfelves to our view, formed a nioft aftonidiing and fublime 
feene. * 

From' hence we defeended broken rocks and craggy precipices for a confiderable way. 
By -this rime l wasfo much fatiguecl, that I was glad to fit down and take fome refresh¬ 
ment, confifting of bread, cheefc, and hard eggs, the only provifion we could procure 
at Realp. We were feated by a (tream of clear water ripling down the fide of a moun¬ 
tain fo exceedingly fteep, that our humble repaft would have rolled away if it had not 
been fupported. In full yiew before us was the glacier of the Furca; an immenfe valley 
of ice, extending, at leaft three miles in length and near a mile in breadth, between the 
Gletcherberg and the Shtzberg, rocks more (bagged, if poftible, than any of the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains: it ftretches from their feet, fills up the intervening chafm, and 
rcaehesi almoft to their finnmits. The rays of the fun caufed It to glillcn like chryftal, 
whlle tbe blue tints reflected on the furface appeared inexpreflibly beautiful. The ice 
fcemled/to break ipfeverai parts, as we heard fome lo.ud and deep-cracks; the torrent 

4 i was informed by a friar of Rtalp, who travels much in theft parts, that this torrent whi'h in tnrhul 
in fumai. r, is in winter as tranfpaient ;.s tile chared fpring ; and that when the accumulation of the Imiw 
picsenis it fiom flowing under the of the hurca, it then forms a lake, runs ovet the ice, and min.'* 

to the Vallai* with itie vtaici* u receive* in it* cuurfe. , 
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of the Rhone at the fame time roaring beneath. That river is chiefly formed by thi.* 
glacier: the final! torrent, which burlls from the body of iee between the Blaueberg 
and the Lungnetz, being joined by feveral ftreams, lofes itfelf under the vaft. arch of ice 
that forms the bottom of the glacier, iflues confiderably augmented, and is the great 
and principal fource from whence the Rhone takes its rife. The range of mountains 
on which we were fitting was overfpread with underwood and herbage, and fome cattle 
were feeding along the heights : a fine contrail to the fterility of the pppofue chain, 
which appeared for fome extent nothing but bare rock, except where it was covered 
with ice and frozen fnovv. 

Having finilhed our banquet, and repofed ourfelves for a fliort time, in contemplation 
of the feene, we defeended to the bottom of the glacier, where we admired the Rhone 
breaking forth with violence from the bed of ice, near the huge fragments of a fallen 
rock. We now followed the courfe of that river, and proceeded down a mountain fo 
iteep, that feveral parts of the road winding along its Tides were frequently parallel to 
each other. Thefcenery of the valley, which we now entered, was of the fame nature 
as that of Schoellenen ; the Rhone foaming with amazing rapidity, and falling in a con¬ 
tinual cataradl at the foot of irregular and inuneafurable Alps. We travelled through 
this valley above two leagues, perpetually al’cending or descending the rugged fides of 
rocks; one moment clofe to the river, and the next fome hundred yards above it. 
At firft, the rocks were either bare, or ftudded with a few flraggling pines, but as we 
advanced, became more and more clothed with wood and verdure ; (fill, however, we 
obferved no traces of any habitation, and we had now mcafured at lead fifteen miles 
from the valley of Urferen, without feeing a'fingle dwelling. I was here fo ftruck with 
the beauty of the forefls and the luxuriance of the pallure, that I could not avoid ex¬ 
prefling my altonilbment, on obferving no appearance of any habitation in thefe delight- 
lul fpots. I had fcarccly made the remark, when four or five cottages, fituated on the 
other fide of the Rhone upon a beautiful declivity, announced our approach to the Val- 
lais. Not long afterwards we unexpectedly came to an opening, which commanded 
ail extenfive view of that fertile vale, containing feveral Scattered villages. In this very 
fpot, a peafant of tafic has built his cottage. Here we quitted the rugged track, and de¬ 
feended into the Vallais. 

We had propol'ed palling the night at Oberwald, after the fatigues of the day, but, 
upon enquiry, found no refrelhtnenr. The mailer of a little hovel, which was called 
an inn, pointed to a large cheefe, and told us that was all his provifion : it was his bread, 
his fifli, and his meat. As there was no better accommodation at Obergeltlen, we 
continued our route to Muniter, where we did not arrive till late; here we found an 
excellent inn for this country, which aflorde’d good bread, and even fome meat; but, 
what was far more comfortable to me, a quiet room and a clean bed. 

I am, &c. 

LETTER XXIX .—Mount Grimfel.—Source of the Aar.—Of the Chamois. 

Spital upon the Gri/nf!; Augu/l 11. 

THE Valiaifans are remarkably attached to their liberty. On quitting Munllcr this 
morning we joined company with a peafant, with whom we had a long converfition. 
He demanded our opinion of the country *, and, pointing to the mountains, exclaimed, 
“ Behold our walls and bulwarks; Conftantinop-ie is not fo ftrongly fortified.” This 
upper part of the Vallais, I Ihould imagine, is not much frequented by vellers, if we 
may judge from the curiofity of the people, who all came out to gaze upon us ; and, on 

2 dil'covering 
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difcoverlrig that we were Engliihmen, they obferved us with greater attention. Bur 
what furprized us was, that the peafant above-mentioned inquired concerning the ftate 
of our war with the Americans. 

After returning about a league through the fame fertile and well cultivated'country 
which we traverfed yefterday, we left the plain, and afcended the Grimfel; one of 
thofe Alps which feparate the Valtais from the canton of Bern. We employed four 
hours in climbing a deep and craggy foad to the fummit, and Ihould have confidered 
the attempt as fcarcely pra&icable, had we not been encouraged by the experience of 
yefterday. We crofted the feveral (hades of vegetation: in the valley, and the lower 
parts of the mountain, corn and rich meadows; then forefts of larch and pine; nest 
(hort grafs, together with feveral fpecies of herbs, that afford exquifite pafture to the cat¬ 
tle ; to thefe fucceeded the various tribes of moffes and lichens; then bare rock and fnow. 
It would be curious to conftrudt, or at leaft to imagine, a fcale of vegetation, accorditrw 
to the idea of a French writer; who afferts, that exceffive cold and exceflive heat are 
equally pernicious. The tops of thefe mountains are barren, and produce no plants; 
and at certain heights nothing but moffes and lichens will vegetate: the fame occurs in 
climates where the heat is intolerable; as no other vegetable produ&ions are obferved in 
the burning fands of Africa. The lichens and moffes then, which fupport the cold 
better than other plants, would form the firft degree of a fcale adjufted to determine 
how far vegetation accords with the temperature of the atmofphere. The fame families 
of plants, as they bear alfo the heat much better than any other, would occupy the 
(aft degree in the fcale. Thus, according to this fanciful fcale, the tvyo extremes touch 
each other furprifmgly. 

From the top of the Grimfel we defeended about two miles, and arrived at a fmall 
plain or hollow in the midft of the mountains; containing one folitary hovel, front 
which I am now writing to you. Notwithftanding its wretched appearance, we found 
in-this defert fpotall the accommodations we could wi(h for, except beds, and thefe are 
the lefs neceflary, after our found deep la ft night. Not to mention excellent cheefe, 
butter, and milk (our ordinary fare), we obtained fome good wine, a fmall portion of 
kid, and a boiled marmot *, which we have juft devoured; although at another time 
we fliould have revolted at the very idea. The landlord is ftationed in this forlorn re¬ 
gion by the canton of Bern, and refides in-it about nine months; he ufually arrives 
here on the firft of March, and retires in the beginning of December. When he quits 
the place, he leaves a certain quantity of cheefe, hard bread, falted provifion, and fuel, 
in cafe any unfortunate wanderer fhould happen to come this way in winter; and we 
obferved long poles fixed on both fides of the track at fmall diftances from each other, 
in order to point out the path to travellers, who may chance to pafs this mountain 
after the fnow has begun to fall. The road is feldom open for horfes before the firft 
of June. Near the houfe, upon the top of a fmall rock, our hoft has contrived a kind 
of little garden, by bringing fome earth from the neighbouring paftures: this fmall 
piece of ground fupplies him tolerably well with turnips and cabbages; although, on 
account of the height of the circumjacent mountains, it does not long enjoy the warmth 
of the fun. 

Numerous herds of goats are kept, during the fummer months, upon thefe moun¬ 
tains : they are let out every morning to feed, and return every ^evening before fun-fet, 
to he milked and houfed. It was a pleafing fight to obferve them marching homeward 

* See an account of the marmot, in Letter lxx. 
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in the fame, herd, and following each other down the broken precipices, and along the 
rugged fides of the rocks. 

This hovel, befides the ftorehoufes for cheefe, contains only a fmall kitchen, a bed¬ 
chamber appropriated to the family, and a room, in which we are now fitting. We 
occupy nearly one fide: the other is taken up by our fervants, the landlord and his 
wife and half a dozen honeft labourers: the latter are partaking of their homely fup- 
per, with all the relifh of well-earned hunger, and are enjoying a fliort refpite from their 
toil, with that noify mirth which chara&enfes this clafs of people. 

The.fources of the Aar are in thefe mountains." Near our hovel arc three lakes that 
fupply that river, which rolls down in an impetuous torrent from the neighbouring gla¬ 
ciers. While dinner was preparing, we walked by the fide of the Aar, fearching for 
cryftals, which are very common in thefe parts: we found pieces of divers colours, 
white, black, yellq^ and green. Thefe mountains certainly abound alfo in rich veins 
of gold, and other metals; a confiderable quantify of gold-dull being found in the bed 
pf the Aar *, and in the various torrents. I can conceive nothing more fatal to the 
interefts of Switzerland nor more repugnant to the liberties of the people, than to have 
thefe mines of gold or filver traced and opened. A fudden overflow of riches would 
cffe&ually change and corrupt their manners: it is an inconteftable truth, that the real 
power of a country, not ambitious of conqueft, is derived lefs from the wealth than from 
the indufiry of its fubje&s; the happinefs of a people, as well as of an individual, con- 
fifting in contentment. 

What a chaos of mountains are here heaped upon one another! a dreary, defolate 
but fublime appearance: it looks , like the ruins and wreck of a world. 

On the Grim/el , Aug. 49,1786. 

You will recoiled! that, in 1776 1 , I deferibed the paflageof the Furca as extremely 
difficult and attended with fome danger. But that was my firft efifay over the lefs fre¬ 
quented alps. How different are our fenfations at different intervals! To-day, on 
meafuring the fame ground, though I did not find the road as1 fmooth as a bowling-green , 
I yet never once difmounted, but rode with my Letters on Switzerland in my hand oc- 
cafionally making notes and obfervations: it muft, however, be confeffed, that in many 
parts, where a faint path along the crags and impending precipices was fcarcely obvious, 
my fituation was not very favourable for accurate compofition. 

From the top of the Furca, inftead of immediately defeending and purfuing the fame 
road which I followed in 1776, we fent our horfes forwards, andafeended the Galleberg 
to the upper part of the glacier of the Furca: from thence we looked down upon the 
Vallais and. the Rhone flowing through it, as upon a fmall field watered by a rill; above 
and around, and as far as the eye could reach, we obferved numberlefs pointed alps, 
and particularly that ftupendous chain called the Aar-Gletcbers , which comprizes, among 
many others, the Finfter-aar-horn, the Wetter-horn, the Jung-frauhom, and the 
Schreck-horn. 

The upper part of this glacier of the Furca is far more beautiful than the lower ex* 
tremity; the fnow is of a more virgin white; the pyramids of ice more bold, and the 
blue tints more lively and animated. Having enjoyed, in different dire&ions, this icy 
feene, we defeended near the edge of the glacier, and refrefhed ourfelves with fome 
water from two tranfparent fprings called Aughjbweitcht-brurmcn, that burft from the 

* It lias been fuggefted to me, that no gold-duft is found in the Air, until it has received the Reichen- 
bach. 

f See the preceding Letter. 
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(ides of the rock, at a (mail diftance from each other. We then went down a very 
deep defcent, till we joined the track which I purfued in 1776 I recollected with a 
pleafing fatisfadion, the torrent near which we took on that occafion our humble repaft, 
and came to the Rhone about half a mile below the fpot where it burfts in two dreams 
from the bottom -of the glacier. In order to have a nearer view, we eroded the two 
dreams, which, though fcarcely three feet in depth, ruihed with fuch violence, as al. 
mod to overturn the guide who conveyed me on bis (boulders. 'Having admired the 
arch of'ice, and paid our obeifance tp the majedic habitation of the Kiver-God, we 
walked at the foot of the Statzberg, and noticed feveral lively fprings iffuing from the 
ground, which the inhabitants call cold-waters , and a little further three warm fources * ** . 
Thefe fources, uniting with feveral cold fprings, fall within a few paces of their rife, into 
the great torrent that flows from the glacier, and are ufually confldered as the true fources 
of the Rhone. That honour is appropriated to thefe little rills, becaufep’berng of an equal 
tempera* ture in all feafons of the year, they do not owe their origin, like the cold waters , 
to the melted fnow and ice, and are as abundant in winter as in fummer. It appears, 
however, extremely inconfident to dignify thefe little dr ams with the exclufive title 
of the fources of the Rhone; for that river undoubtedly owes its origin and greatnefs 
to the perpetual and inexhauftible fupplies from the furrounding glaciers. 

We had now employed above nine hours in this expedition, and (hould have conti¬ 
nued much longer amid thefe majedic feenes, had not the declining fun reminded us 
of approaching night. Being dill at a confiderable diftance from any habitation, we 
continued our route, and began afeending the Grimfel, near the warm fources. The 
track, though extremely deep, and almod perpendicular, was not dangerous, becaufe 
the rocks were thickly covered with fmall (hrubs, herbage, and modes. 

After an hour and a quarter’s tedious a (Tent, we attained the fummit of the Grimfel. 
and descending a rugged ridge of granite rocks, looked down upon a lake, from which 

• I am indebted to Siuffure for corre&ing a trifling error in a former edition of thia work, in which t 
obferved that the mercury in Reaumur’s thermometer flood at ro above freezing point, or 55 of Fahren¬ 
heit : but that ingenious naturaltft.'on plunging the thermometer into one of thefe fources found the mercury 
Hand at 14} or 6 7- of Fahrenheit. 

The experiment* which Sauffure made in analyfing the waters, (hall be inferted in hit own word*: 

I.a hautenr de cettc fource eft, d’apre* me* obfervat/on* du barometre, de^ 900 totfes au-deffm de la 
Mediterrannee. Or, il eft fi extraordinariede trouver une fource chaude a une tell Ifcevation, et de la trou¬ 
ser au milieu de* glace*, qu'il 6toit interefiant de rechercher fa nature, ct devoir ftcctte recherche ne don. 
neroit point d'indication fur la caufede fa chaleur. 

“ I;ant ce defletn, j’y portai, en 178 j, quelques reaftff*, avec de petit* verre*, que je lavar dans I’eau 
meme de la fource, et j’eu fi* l’epreuve fur les lieux. La fokrtion de foude ne la troublic en aucune maniere, 
non plnr qoe l’acidc du fucre, phdnomene bien rare, et qui prouve que ce* eaux ne cohtiennent aucun fel a 
bafe terreufe. Mai* la folotion de terre pefantc dan* 1’acide marin, ou le muriate de baryte, la trouble un 
peu ; ce qui mdiquc la pr6fepce.dc 1’acide vitriolique; ct cotnme d’tin autre c6te, cettc eau ne change nul* 
lement 1c* couleurs veg6tale», et au’ainfi 1’acide ne paroiflbit point itre libre, il eft vraifemblabte qu’il y eft 
combing avec un alkali, et qn’ainfr e'eft du fel de glaubcr ou de fulfate de foude que ce* taux conticnncnt. 
Enfin la diftolution d’argent dan* l’acide nitreux, la trouble fur le champ, et aprli une demi heuie de repo*, 
la liqueur fe fepare en deux parties; celle de de(Tu«, qui forme les \ du verre, eft grift: et opaque, tandi* 
que celle du fond paroit d’un rouge tranfparent. Il fuit de la que ce* eaux conticnncnt du foufre, ma>* 
plutdt (bus la forme de vapeur, que dilTou* par une tarre, puifque 1 acide nitreux libre n r y oceafionne ni pr6- 
cipite. nichangement de couleur. 

** En b favourant avec attention, j'y rcconira* un gout legfrement fulfureux, et mon domeftique, qui 
u’dtoit point pr6veno, le recounnt cgalcment. Il eft done vraifemblabte, que cctte eau, vraiment ther¬ 
mal, doit, comrne les autre*, fa chaleur a quelqu'amas de pyrkc* qui fe rechauffcirt ca fe dlcompofant 
kntemtnt dans le fein de* montagne*. Le* tremblements de terre, fi frequents dan* le canton d’Uri, fur 
Ac* frontiers* duquel «cs fources font fituees, rendeot plus probable encore 1’exiftenee" deee foyer.” 

Saujfurt , Vtyagts Jam It* J/ftt, tom in./. 483, 484. 
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ifloes a dream that falls into the Rhone. A little further we paffed feveral fmall rills 
and dark lakes which fupply the Aar; in lefs than an hour entered the road which leads 
to the Vallais, and reached the place of our deftination, the fame hpvel on the Grim* 
fel, where I paffed the night on my former expedition. We arrived there about eight 
in the evening, after a journey which employed us more than twelve hours. I was much 
(truck with the view of the lake near the Inn: it is of a dark appearance, and its name 
is as melancholy as its afpedt: it is called the “ Lake of the Dead,” becaufe the dead 
bodies of thofe who perifh in traverfing thefe unhofpitable regions, are ufually thrown 
into it *. 

No fituation can exceed the folitary horror of the feenery on the top of the Grimfel. 
Its appearance refembled the infideof a mine, and feemed as if the bowels of the earth 
had been violently rent afunder; reminding me of that fublime deferiptior in theiEneis, 
when the infide of Cacus’s cave is inftantaneoufly laid open by the arm of Hercules. 

At fpecu t, it Cad detcBa apparuit ingem 
Regia, it vmbrofa penitus patuere eaverne. 

Non feevt ae Ji qua penitui vi terra dehiften: 

Infemai referet fedes, et rrgna redudat 
Pallida , Diit iuvifa ; fuperq ; immune barathrum 
Ceruatur, trcpidentque immi/fo lumine manes f. 

On entering the hovel I immediately recognized the fame landlord, who was ft aliened 
here in 1776, to whom, at that time, I never expe&ed to owe a fecond reception in fo 
forlorn a fpot. While fupper was preparing, a peafant and our guide, forgetful of 
his great fatigue, fuddenly ftarted up at the found of their favourite air, the Kenz det 
yachts, played upon a rebec by a Chepherd, and danced feveral allemandes , perfe&ly in 
time, and not without grace; a pidturefque group of fp&tators looking on and ap¬ 
plauding. 


Augujl 30. 

This morning we made a (hort excurfion to the fource of the Aar, which takes its rife 
in neighbouring glaciers. In lefs than half an hour we entered a fmall plain, (kirted 
by high mountains, and entirely clofed by a rugged chain of alps, over which tower the 
Finfter-Aar and Lauter*Aar-horns, and at whofe feet ftretches a glacier fo entirely co¬ 
vered with earth and (tones, as to bear, at a fmall diftance, the appearance of a fand- 
hill. From this glacier iffues a “ torrent roaring loud” of troubled waters, which is the 
fcource of the Lower Aar, and joins, in a few hundred paces, another dream called 
the Vpper Aar, that falls from the Zinkeberg; the union of thefe torrents forms the 
Aar, which rulhes with great impetuofity over enormous fragments of rock. At pre- 
fent it runs in a narrow channel; but at the firft melting of the fnow in fpring, overflows 
the whole fpace between the mountains^ and becomes a temporary lake. 

* Stuflure, vol. !v. p. 462. 

f Dryden't Pirgil, Book viii. 

The court of Cacus Hands reveal’d to fight j 
The cavern glare* with new-admitted light. 

So pent, the vapours with a rumbling found 
Heave from helow, and rend the hollow ground. 

A founding flaw fucceeds; and from on high 
The gods with hate behold the nether-Iky y 
The ghofts repine at violated night. 

And curfe the invading fun, and ficken at the fight, 
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Our guide is a chajfeur , who frequently ranges over this vaft chain of Alps in purfuit 
of the chamois, an animal remarkable for its activity in fcouring the craggy rocks, and 
leaping over the precipices. He informed me that this glacier is the extremity of a 
valley of ice about twelve miles in length, and from one to four in breadth: it then 
divides into two branches; one extends towards the Schreckhorn, and the other towards 
the Vallais. He expatiated with great enthufiafm on the profeffion of a chaffeur, though 
extremely laborious, and at times dangerous. He ufually kills from ‘fifteen to fixteen 
chamois in a year: with the flefh, which is very delicate, he helps to fupport his family, 
and difpofes of each (kin for a guinea. He ufes a rifle-barrelled gun, and generally 
(hoots them at the dillance of three or four hundred yards. 

The chamois are very timorous, and confequently watchful animals. They ufually 
go out in herds of twenty or thirty; while they are feeding, one of them ported on an 
adjacent height (lands centinel, and is relieved at (hort intervals by another- The centinel 
looks around with great folicitude, and on the lead fufpicion of danger alarms the herd 
by a (hrill cry ; inftantly the whole troop decamp, one following the other. 

The chamois feed on various kinds of herbage, and particularly on the Lichen Ran - 
giferinus , or rein-deer lichen, which is found in fuch great quantities, as in many parts 
to cover the fummits and fides of the mountains. In order to procure their favourite 
food in winter, they, like the rein-deer, clear away the fnow with their fore-feet, fre¬ 
quently thawing it with their breath, for the purpofe of loofening it more eafily. But 
when, either from the depth or hardnefs of the fnow, they cannot penetrate to the li¬ 
chens, they browfe on the faplings of pine and fir. In fummer their bodies are of 
a yellowilh brown, and whitifti under the throat; the hair is (hort and finooth; in win¬ 
ter their coat lengthens and crows dark, fo as to refemble that of a bear. Sometimes, 
but very rarely, they have l»en found fpeckled, or of variegated colours, and lately a 
chamois entirely white was (hot upon the Engelberg. It was in all other refpe&s fimi- 
lar to a common chamois, and it is uncertain whether it owed its colour to age or 
accident. 

Linnaeus has darted the chamois in the gdat genus, under the name of rupicapra , or 
mountain-goat; his acquaintance with the antelopes having been too (lender to enable 
him to form a genus of antelopes, which Pallas firrt conrtru&ed, and where he has ju- 
dirioufly placed this animal. The example of Pallas has been followed by Pennant and 
fucceeding zoologirts. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXX .—Valley of the Aar.—Land of Hajli.—Meyringen. 

Auguft 1776. 

I FOUND the cold upon the Grirafel more piercing than upon the St. Gothard, 
and laft night it even deprived me of deep. But then circumftances were very different 
in the two lodgings; for on the St. Gothard I had a comfortable bed, whereas laft night 
I lay in the hay-loft, without any covering : I declare, my blood has fcarcely recovered 
its circulation. Take notice, this is the twelfth of Auguft. 

Having quitted our wretched abode on the Grimfel, we parted along the valley of the 
Aar, through a chain of wild, rugged, and uninhabitable Alps. 

The road along this valley, though much narrower than that from Altdorf to the 
St. Gothard, is formed in the fame manner along the deep acclivities and declivities, 
fometimes laid on arches, and fometimes carried over bridges thrown acrofs tremendous 
precipices. It is paved with flat pieces 6f granite, fo finooth and flippery, that the horfes 
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would have perpetually (tumbled, had they not been rough-lhod. In Come places this 
road ran along the bare and rugged ridges \ in others, down fteps, either cut in the 
rock, or formed by large (tones, fo that for feveral paces it refembled a (tair-cafe. The 
whole furface of the valley was thickly (trewed with vaft fragnients of rock •, while thofe 
which (till hung on the fides of the mountains feemed threatening to overwhelm us ; 
the river, during the whole way, thundering along in a continual fall. This valley ex¬ 
hibits the fame kind of fcenes to which we have been long accuftomed ; except that the 
Aar rulhes'with more impetuous rage even than the Rhone or the Reufs, and is fre¬ 
quently fo fwelled with torrents as to ravage all the adjacent country: we faw many 
traces of thefe terrible devaflations. We eroded it in feveral places, over (tone bridges 
of a (ingle arch, one of which equalled, in the length of its fpan and drearinefs of the 
landfcape, the Devil’s Bridge in the valley of Schoellenen. About three leagues from 
Spital we had a glimpfe, through the trees, of the Aar falling from a confiderable height. 
In order to gain a nearer view, we climbed along the (ides of a deep rock, well covered 
with mofs : I leaned againft a tree that impended over the precipice, and faw the river 
rulhing from the rock, and fpreading into a kind of femicircular expanfion in its defeent. 
It fell with fury into a deep and narrow gulf, and then loft itfelf in the midft of the fo- 
reft. The body of water was very confiderable, and its perpendicular fall at leaft one 
hundred and fifty feet. The feenery was alfo folemnly majeftic ; the grey rocks on each 
fide rifing perpendicularly, and totally bare, except their tops, which were fringed with 
pines. 

This pi&urefque feene appeared to realize a favourite image of clafiic antiquity : as 
I viewed the Aar pouring its flood of waters from a crevice of the rock, I figured to 
myfelf the Nile or the Tyber burfting at once from the urn of a River God. 

In our way to Meyringen, we traverfed large forefts of beech and pines, the Aar 
~ roaring along the valley, and the road, which was ufually craggy and rugged, incef- 
fantly afeending and defeending. We now pafied through feveral final! villages, which 
afforded a pleafing fight, after the defolate country we had lately quitted, and entered 
a beautiful little valley of a mod lively verdure, and delightfully planted. All was 
calmnefs and repofe ; neither rapid river nor roaring torrent to interrupt the unufual 
ftillnefs and tranquillity of the feene. This (hort interval of filence rendered us more 
fenfibly affefted with the turbulence of the Aar, and the loud clamour of the cataradts. 

From this filent and fequeftered fpot, we defeended to a larger valley on the banks 
of the Aar. Perhaps no other part of Switzerland would yield more delight and oc¬ 
cupation to the landfcape-painter than this pidturefque valley, from the agreeable and 
ever-changing colour of the rocks which bound it, their fummits finely broken into 
irregular and fantaftic forms, and from the variety and fize of the fragments difperfed 
near the banks of the river. Each fragment, each cottage, each (hed, each (hrub, is a 
picture; the effeCt being confiderably heightened by the tranfparency of the air, and 
the grandeur of the back-ground. 

I have now vifited the fources of three great rivers in Switzerland, and traced their 
impetuous progrefs through a traCt of country, in which nature has exhibited the grand- 
eft and moft auguft of her works. But it is itnpoflible adequately to deferibe theie ma¬ 
jeftic and aftoni(hing fcenes! In defeription they muft all appear nearly the fame; yet, 
in faft, every river, cataraCt, rock, mountain, precipice, are refpeCtively diftinguilhed by 
an infinite diverfity of modifications, and by all the poflible forms of beauty, magnift. 
cence, fublimity, or horror. But thefe difcriininating variations, though too vifibly 
marked to efcape even the leaft obferving eye, elude reprefentation, and defy the 
ftrongeft powers of the pen and pencil. In a word, you muft not judge of this romantic 

country 
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country from the faint (ketches I have attempted to delineate; they can no more con¬ 
vey an idea of thefe wonderful fcenes,*han if i were to aim at defcrtbing the pictures of 
Claude and Salvator, by informing you that they are compofed of paint and canvafs. 

. Meyringen, a large and neat village, is the capital burgh of HaflUand, a diftrift in the 
canton of Bern, which enjoys confiderable privileges. The people are governed by 
their own magiftrates, and only,take oaths of fidelity to the Sovereign Council. Ait the 
authority, which the bailifs in the other parts of this canton enjoy, is'poffeffed in a great 
mcafure by the Landaminan, who refides at Meyringen. He is always a native of Hafli. 
land, and is appointed by the Sovereign Council of Bern, at the recommendation of the 
bailif of Interlaken. Moft of the other magiftrates are ele&ed by the people, who af-, 
femble as occafion requires, and are convoked by the Landamman. 

The inhabitants are a fine race of people: the men in general remarkably ftrong and 
well made; the women tall and handfome. The women have an elegant manner of 
wearing their hair, which is commonly of a beautiful brown : it is parted on the top of 
the forehead, from thence brought round and joined tp the locks behind, which either 
hang down their back in long trefles, are braided with ribband, or woven round the 
head in a fimple plait. 

Meyringen is fmjated near the Aar, in a romantic vale, furrounded by meadows of a 
moft" luxuriant verdure, and fprinkled with cottages, which are occafionally feparated 
by huge intervening ftones and deep channels, the veftiges of ftorms and floods. Clofe 
to the village, the torrent Alp bach falls from Mount Houfli, in two perpendicular caf- 
cades, but with fo much violence, and in fo lprge a body of water, as to caufe frequent 
inundations: indeed the burgh itfelf has been in danger of deftruSion by its repeated 
ravages; againft which, however, it is now prote&ed by a wall of confiderable height 
and folidity. Near this torrent another fall of water, the Dorf-bach, glides gently down 
the bare rock; further on, the Millebach gliftened as it descended through a hanging 
grove of pines, that feather the Tides of the mountain. 

As I ftood on a platform of rock, about fifty feet above the bottom of the Alpbach, 
I looked over the delightful vale of Hafli, obferyed Mount Sheidec rifmg from the banks 
of the Aar, and linking in one part, as if on purpofe to difcover three tremendous peaks 
towering in regular gradation s the one a naked conical rock ; the fecond tapering and 
fprinkled with fnow; and the third, which is the higheft point of the Wettcrhorn, of 
, a pyramidal form, mantled with gliftening ice. 


The following is the ordinary price of provifions throughput the mountainous parts of 

Switzerland. 


Butcher's meat, per pound 


Bread — doi 

Butter —- do. 

Cheefe —- do. 

Salt « — do. 


Milk, per quart 
Worft wine,/>er do. 
Pays de Vaud wine 


1, 
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0 

af 

0 
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0 

af 

0 

ai 

0 

»T 

0 


0 

>4 

0 

6* 


• The Trader will recoiled that tliia lift was taken in 1776,' firce which time th* price of prorifion* i* con¬ 
siderably augmented. 
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By this lift you will perceive, that bre^d is much dearer in proportion than the other 
articles, and the reafon is obvious ; for thefe mountainous parts abound in pafture, but 

( iroduce little corn. The peafants, inhabiting the mountainous diftriffs of Switzerland, 
ive chiefly upon milk and potatoes. I bad to-day a long converfation with one of our 
guides *, he lives upon the mountains of Uri; and, as the winter lafts near eight months, 
each family lays in fufiicient provifion for the whole time. His own family confifts of 
feven perfons, and is provided with the following (lores: feven cheefes, each weighing 
twenty-five pounds; a hundred and eight pounds of hard bread ; twenty-five bafkets of 
potatoes, each weighing about forty pounds; feVen goats, and three cows, one of which 
is killed.. The cows and horfes are fed with'hay, and the goats with the boughs of fir, 
which, in a fcarcity of fodder, are given alfo to the other cattle. During this dreary 
feafon, the family are employed in making linen and cloth: for this purpofe a fmall 
part of the ground belonging to each cottage is generally fown with flax, which has 
lately been much cultivated, and with increafing fuccefs, in the mountainous diftrifts. 

The houfes, like thofe of Appenzel and Glarus, are generally of wood ; and it was 
a natural obfervation of one of our fervants, in palling through a continued chain of 
rocks, that as there was no deficiency of (tone, it Teemed extraordinary to employ wood 
alone for the purpofes of building But it may be remarked, that thefe wooden houfes 
are fooner eonflruCted, ant) eafily repaired ; and being formed in a compact manner, 
with fmall rooms, and low ceilings, are fuffieiently warm even for fo cold a climate. 
The chief objection arifes from the danger of fire; which, however, is in fome meafure 
obviated by the method of building their pottages detached from each other. But this 
obfervation does not hold with refpeCt to fome of their largeft burghs, which are ex- 
pofed to the ravages of this dreadful calamity. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXI ,—Fall of the Reichenbach.—Faffage of the Sheidec.—Valley and Glaciers 

of Grindelwald. 

Grindelwald , Augujl 13. 

WE left Meyringen this morning, eroded the Aar, and afeended the Sheidec through 
a beautiful foreft of beech, popfars, mountain-afh, and pines. About two miles from 
Meyringen we difmounted at a fmall village, and paffed along fome fields, in order to 
view the fall of the Reichenbach, which is defervedly celebrated for its Variety and 
beauty: it has its fource at the foot of the Wetterhorn, and rolls in numerous cataraCts 
down the fteep fidcs of Mount Sheidec, until it joins the Aar near Meyringen. 

The fall may be divided into three principal parts. 

The firft, which alone is ufualiy vifited by travellers, precipitates itfelf from an over¬ 
hanging rock, is reduced into fpray and foam, and in that ftate falls in a perpendicular 
column, from an elevation of at leaft two hundred feet, into a natural baion, and is 
foon loft in the abyfs beneath. The rock itfelf is concave, arched, totally bare, except¬ 
ing its fummit, which is feathered with fhrubs, and being of black marble, forms a' 
flriking contraft with the pure whitenefs of the defeending foam. Part of the fpray 
rebounds on the rock, and glides gently into the bafon in many a filvery current. 

The (econd cataratt begins from the overflowing of the baion, and is mod advantS-* 

! reoufly feen from a large tree hanging on the fide of the precipice; the torrent forms a 
econd perpendicular column, which is half obfeured as it dalhes through a - chaim of 
projecting rocks. The bed point of view for feeing the third cataraCt is in a meadow 
at the. bottom of the fecond. From that fituation the whole Reichenbacb feems one 

immense 
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itnmenfe water-fall; the bottom of the firft, and the top of the fecond cataraft, being 
concealed by the intervening hills. From thence it rolls nearly in a horizontal direc¬ 
tion ; is divided into two ftreams by* a rocky ifland beautifully fprinkled with trees, and 
impetuoufly defcends in two unequal bodies. It then dalhes over broken crags of black 
marble, through groves of beech, mountain-alh, and pines, and rich grounds interfperfed 
with hamlets. 

On viewing the various parts of this ftupendous fall, I was as much interefted and af¬ 
fected as Ariftasus is represented by Virgil, when his mother Cyrene points out to him 
the fources of the principal rivers burfting at once from the earth: 

Jamque donum mirant genitritis el bumida rrgna, 

Speluncifque locus claufos, lutofque fonantes, 

/bat, et ingenti motu ftuptfalius aquarum. 

Omnia fub magnd labcntia Jtumina lerrd 
Spcftabat diverfa locis, Pbajimque , Lycumque, 

£t caput, unde altus primum fc erumpit Enipeut, 

Unde pater Tiberinus, et unde ctnirnafluenta, 

Saxofumque fottans Hypanis, Myfufque Caicus, 

Et grmina auratus taurino cornua vultu 
Ertdanus , qua non alius per pinguid culta 
Jn mare purpureum violentior infiuit amnis *. 

From hence afeending by the fide of the Reichenbach, we croffed that torrent over a 
’ bridge, and having traverfed feveral plains, or rather undulating vallies, beautifully 
fprinkled with afh, poplar, and other large trees, continued our route at the foot of fome 
enormous mountains, which are called by the general name of Wetterhom f, or Stormy 
Peak. This enormous group, whiclf forms the Wetterhom, is peculiarly ftriking, from 
the naked majefty and grandeur of its rugged peaks, and from its infulated fituation, 
and becaufe, in pa fling from Meyringen to Grindelwald, it prefents itfelf the firft of this 
ftupendous chain J. 


* With wond'ring eye* he views the fecret ftore 
Of lakes, that pent in hollow caverns roar t 
He hears the crackling found of coral woods. 

And fees the fecret fource of fubterraneous floods | 

And where, diftinguifhed in their fev’tal cells, 

The fount of Phaus and of Lycus dwells; 

Where fwift Enipeus in his bed appears. 

And Tiber his tnajeflic forehead rears; 

Where Anio Hows, and Hypanis profound 
Breaks thro’ th' oppofing rocks with raging found) 

Where Po fit ft iffues from his dark abodes, 

And, awful in his cradle, tulcs the floods. 

Dry den’s Virgil, Georg, book iv. 

+ The feveral peaks of this mountain have different appellations, and are not afeertained without much 
difficulty, the peafants ufually mi flaking and confounding them. One is called the Wetter-horn, another 
the Nager-hom,*a third the Engel-horn, and the higheft point takes the denomination of Jungfrau-horn, or 
Virgin-horn, for the fame reafon as the mountain of that name in the valley of Lauterbruennen, becaufe its 
fummit is inacceffible. Hence feveral travellers have miftaken this peak for the real Jungfrau-horn. I have 
mentioned thefe circumftances, in order to prevent the confufion of names puzzling future travellers as they 
once puzzled me. The word born in German, which bears the fame fignification as in the Englifh tongue, 
is applied to the higheft peaks, as in French aiguille, or needle. 

J To thofe who go from Grindelwald to Meyringen, the Wetter-horn is the laft of this chain. Hence 
the traveller will not periupi be fo much a flexed with its majefty and grandeur, as if he firft obferved it w 
afeending from Meynngcn. I mention this circamftance, becaufe all deferiptioni are comparative. 

Having 
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Having afcended about three hours from the time of our quitting Meyringen, we re- 
frefhed ourfelves and our horfes in a delightful vale ftrewed with hamlets ; a Hoping 
hill, adorned with variegated verdure and wood, on one fide; on the bther, the Rol'en- 
lavi and Schwartz-wald glaciers ftretching between impending rocks; and before us 
the highcft point of the Wetterhorn lifting its pyramidal top capped with eternal fnow. 
As we were taking our repart, we were fuddenly ftartled by a noiie, like the found of 
thunder, occafioned by a large body of fnow falling from the top of the mountain, 
which, in its precipitate defcent, had the appearance of a torrent of water reduced almoft 
into fpray. Thcfc avalanches (as they are called) are lbinetitnes attended with the mort 
fatal consequences ; for when they confift of enormous maflVr, they dertroy every thing 
in their courfe, and qot unfrequently overwhelm even a whole village. The beft pre- 
fervativc againft their cffe&s being the forefts, with which the Alps abound, there is 
fcarcely a village, if fituated at the foot.of a mountain, tlial is not flickered by trees, 
which the inhabitants preferve with uncommon reverence. 1 hi is, what conftitutes one 
of the principal beauties in the country, affords nlfo fecurity to the people. 

We continued our courfe at the foot of the Wetterhorn, wnich in this part is fo ex¬ 
tremely perpendicular and tapering as to appear like half of an imnienfe pyramid. Here 
we conceived it importable that any fcencs could be more rude and majeitic than thole 
before us ; but on reaching the top of the Scheidec, we burrt upon a view fo far exceed¬ 
ing them in wildnefs and horror, that we unanimoufly exclaimed, “ There is the 
Schrcckhorn, or Peak of Terror." The defcent from hence to Grindelwald is gentle but s 
tedious. That village, confiding of numerous cottages, difperled over the plain and 
upon the rifing hills, exhibits an agreeable and pidurefque fcenc, heightened at the 
fame time by a view of the vallies of ice, which rtretch along the fteep fides of the moun¬ 
tains in a regular curve, and are beautifully fkirted with wood. 

The two vallies of ice, which extend into the plain of Grindelwald, are called the 
Superior and Inicrior Glaciers. The former lies between the Wetterhorn and the 
Mettcnberg ; the latter between the Mettenberg and the Eger-horn. The Mettcnberg 
is the bafe of the Schreckhorn ; and the Eger-horn, or Pointed Peak, borders on the 
valley of Grindelwald, and Hopes gradually from barren rock and fnow. to fertility and 
cultivation*. 


Augufi the 14th. 

Dare I confefs to you that I am fomewhat difappointed, and that a nearer view of 
the glacier has not fufikiently compenfated for the fatigue and trouble of the expedition? 
But I have promifed to write from my own feelings, and not to fend an account taken 
from exaggerated dd'eriptions. 

We tallied forth this morning full of impatience, and arrived at the bottom of the 
Inferior Glacier, forming a majeftic arch oi ice, from which iffued a loud torrent of 
fnow-watcr. This glacier is compofed of numerous pyramids, which are more elevated 
towards the plain j being from about forty to fifty feet high, and gradually rtiortening, 
until they terminate in a broad furface broken into deep and wide chafms. * We mounted 
a very difficult path at the edge of the frozen region, occafionally parting over the fteep 
and craggy parts of the rock almoft perpendicular, along the very fides of the precipice, 
the danger of which makes me Ihudder even now. This glacier is feveral miles in 
length, and. is fuppofedby many travellers to join the glacier of the Aar, which I vi- 

* For a further account of this chain of Alps, which arc contiguous to the vallies of Grindelwald and 
Lautcrbruenncn, fee Letter on the Chain of Alps obferved from Bern. 
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fited in toy expedition to the top of the Grimfei. But the reverend Mr. Wyttenbach 
of Bern, who has frequently examined its direction from the adjacent heights, a (lured 
Hie that thole 'two glaciers arc feparated from each other by a chain of mountains. 

After employing above two hours in afcending, vve were prevented from continuing 
our progrefs by rugged rocks, and a riling hill of ice ; our guide alluring us at the fame 
time that it was intpofliblu to proceed. Of this we were by no means convinced; but 
not having any conductor who could lead the way, and not daring fo explore thefe un¬ 
known regions alone, we defeended with heavy hearts, much difappointed that what 
we had leen, though certainly a very curious and fublime fight, did not equal our ex¬ 
peditions : it added to our chagrin, on being afterwards informed, that though we could 
lcarcely have proceeded further in the direction which we took, yet that if we had fol¬ 
lowed another path we might have penetrated to the Superior Glacier, and reached the 
bafe of the Schreckhorn. In that part between the mountains, now occupied by the 
Inferior Glacier, there was formerly a road which communicated with the Vallais, but at 
prefent impaffable ; and a fpot was pointed out to us, now covered with ice, where once 
Itood a finall chapel. 

Not far from this glacier of Grindelwald, pines, willows, a Hi, and oaks, grow and 
come to perfection ; and near the borders of the ice I gathered ftrawberrics and wild 
cherries, and obferved hazel nuts, barberries, and mulberry-trees. The valley of Grin- 
delvvaldis extremely fertile; it produces barley, rye, hay, hemp, and fruit-trees in great 
abundance, and feeds abovG two thoufand large cattle. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXII.— Valley and Glaciers of Lauterbruennen.^—Fall of the Staubbach* 

A TOLERABLE road leads from Grindelwald to this place, and we met a cart, 
which to us is become a remarkable objeCt, not having feen any thing moving upon 
wheels fince we quitted Lucern. The country is pleafingly diverfified with hanging 
woods, immenfe rocks, deep precipices, and violent torrents. But l fuppofe you arc 
by this time as much accultomed to rocks, precipices, and torrents, as the readers of 
Fingal to blue mills and hollow winds *. 

The valley of Lauterbruennen is embofomed in the rnidft of the Alps. The weftern 
boundary, from which the Staubbach falls, would, in any other country, be called an 
enormous mountain: it here appears only a trifling hill in comparifon with the oppofite 
chain, of which the higheft point is the beautiful Jungfrau-horn, that ftrctches in a 
femicircular direction, and, towering above the adjacent peaks, rifes to a (lupendous 
height. 

We are now lodged at the houfe of the clergyman of Lauterbruennen; a little vil¬ 
lage, or rather collection of cottages, fprinkled, like thofe of Grindelwald, about the 
valley and acceffible parts of the hills. Near the houfe is the celebrated fall of the 
Staubbach, from which I am juft returned. This torrent rolls perpendicularly from fo 
confiderable a.height, and relolves itfelf into fine fpray; the greater part falls clear of 
the overhanging mountain during its whole defeent; but the remainder dafhes about 

* A nearer and more interefling, but more difficult paflage, conduit* over the Sheidec from Grindd- 
vrald to Lauterbruennen. In my lccond tour, I propofed traverfing tlii* paflage, and had actually fet off 
for that purpofe ; but a violent ihower obliging me to change my refolution, I continued my journey along 
the fame road as before. 

It may be proper to apprize the traveller, that there are two Sheidec*, the one feparating the rallies of 
Grindelwald and Meyringen, the other thofe of Grindelwald Lauterbruennen. 

14 half 
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half way 1 again ft a proje&ion of the rock, and flies off with great violence. The clergy, 
man meafured a fliort time ago its perpendicular height, and found it nine hund<edand 
thirty feet. The fun Alining in an oppofite dire&ion, a miniature rainbow was reflefted 
towards the bottom of the fall j while I flood at fome diftance, it affumed a femicircular 
figure; as I approached, the extremities gradually coincided, and formed a complete 
circle of the molt brilliant colours. In order to have a ftill finer view, I ventured nearer 
and nearer, the circle at the fame time becoming fmaller and fmaller; and as I flood 
quite under the fall, it fuddenly difappeared. When I looked up to the torrent, it re- 
fembled a cloud of dull, and from this circuinftance it takes its name; Staubbach figni- 
fying, in the German language, a fpring of duft. I paid for my curiofity, by being 
extremely wet; but then I had the fatisfa&ion, at the fame time, of feeing a rainbow 
in miniature: no uncommon phenomenon, however, as it may be obferved in any caf* 
cade upon which the.rays of the fun fall in a certain predion. In the prefent inftance, 
however, it was fome confolation to me that the objed happened to he peculiarly 
ftriking. 

The next morning we rode to the extremity of the vale, in which there' are fome 
noble points of view, and afeended to the glaciers, ftretching from the feet of the Breit- 
horn and Groff-horn. In this delightful valley many ftreams * of the cleareft water 
gulh from the earth like fmall rivers, and numberlefs torrents precipitate themfelves 
from the mountains. I noticed two in particular, which fall from a greater height than 
even the Staubbach ; but as their defeent is not fo dired, they are lefs extraordinary. 

After mounting above three hours we reached a fmall hut, which in fummer is inha» 
bited by herdfinen, who make excellent cheefe, and tend numerous herds of cows, goats, 
and fwine. Here we feafted upon cold chamois, which our hoft had provided for us, 
and concluded our repaft with a defert of delicious cream. From thence we afeended 
ftill further, with confiderable difficulty arrived at the borders of the glaciers, and were 
entirely furroymled by rugged and alrnoft impaffable rocks. We wifhed to proceed ; 
but our hoft affuring us that we had only time to return before night, we fat down clofe 
to the ice, and contemplated with rapture and aftonilhment part of the great central 
chain of the Alps ; rocks towering above rocks, and mountains rifrng above mountains, 
not more diftinguilhed for their (lupendous height, than for the endlefs variety and rude- 
nefs of their forms. One of the peaks, which is called the Groff-horn, is of a pyra. 
mid a l fttape, and capped with frozen fnow; another, the Breit hom r is conical, and 
feerns crowned with an enormous mafs of tranfparent ice, from which the reflexion of 
the i'un-l>eams was incxpreffibly beautiful. But the moll elevated and moll tnajeftic of 
the whole group is the Jungfrau-horn, or Virgin’s horn, which receives the name of 
virgin, becaufe its fummit is inacceffibic. 

The hollows between the mountains are filled with large vallies of Ice, broken into a 
great variety of lhapes; and feveral torrents burfting from the lnow, and uniting in 
their courfe, form the Weifs-Lutchine, a river which rolls rapidly through the valley 
of Lauterbruennen, joins the Schwartz-Lutchine, which flo.ws from Grindclwald, and 
1 wells the Aar. Many of the mountains are covered to a great height* with verdure, 
on* which the eye repofes with delight amid the horrors of fuch wintry fqcnes. We ob¬ 
ferved alfo, at confiderable elevations, fmall villages, the acccfs to which mull be alinoft 
as difficult as to the glaciers to which we afeended. 

* From which circumflance it receives its name, Lautcrlruennen, in German, ijguifying munyjp/ings. 

5 B 2 Notwith- 
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Notwithftanding the magnificence and variety of this fccnery, and the uncommon 
phenomenon of ice and fnow in the mid ft of futnmer, bordering on i'orefts and cultiva¬ 
tion ; I mud again repeat, that the ideas which we had previoufly conceived from ex¬ 
aggerated accounts concerning the boundlefs extent and magnificent appearance of the 
glaciers, were not fufficiently anfwered. It is remarkable, that every objeCl in Switzer¬ 
land has more than gratified our expectations except the glaciers, which mult be con- 
fidered as forming one of the mod interefting phenomena in the whole country. This 
disappointment feems to have been occafioned by the turgid deferiptions which we had 
heard and read of the glaciers of Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen ; and we were led 
to fuppofe, that the glacier of the Furca was much inferior in magnitude to thofe of 
Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen j whereas, m fa£t, it was in all relpeCts equal, if not 
fuperior *. 

September 1 , 1785 . 

In 1785 I was confiderably more delighted and aftonilhed with the vallies of Grin¬ 
delwald and Lauterbruennen than in 1776 ; becaufc my imagination was not in this, as 
in the former inftance, exalted by exaggerated deferiptions, and led to expeCt more 
than could be reached even by nature herfelf, however prodigal in thefe her fublimcft 
works. But the vallies of ice ftill appear inconfiderable objects when viewed at fome 
diftance, and compared with the furrounding mountains, whole luinmits and fides arc 
clothed with vaft traCts of ice and fnow. On a nearer approach they become more in- 
torching, particularly when broken into abrupt ridges and itmnenfe chafrns; and when 
their aggregate rnafs and numerous branches are obferved from the furrounding heights. 
Still, however, the traveller may be difappointed, whofe imagination has been previoufly 
filled with turgid deferiptions, or who applies to the vallies of ice that fublimity and 
magnificence, which are principally due to the Alps above and around them. 


LETTER XXXIII.— Lakes of Thun and Jlncnt-z.—Pq/fage of Mount Gemmi.—Baths 

of Leak. 

THE neareft route from Lauterbruennen to the Baths of Leuk leads acrofs the 
mountains to Kanderfteig. It is called le chemin vert, or the green way, becaufc the 
rocks are for the moft part covered w ith herbage. It is only practicable to foot- 
paflengers ; and 1 was informed by a Swifs gentleman who palled it, that though fteep 
and difficult, it is not dangerous. Its diftance may be three leagues, and to a perlbn 
not wholly unaccuftomed to alpine paflages, would require about five or fix hours. A 
chafe: //•would perform it in Ids than half the time. In my fecond expedition in 1785 I 
had propofed crofting this way, but was obliged to decline it, as I could not procure 
a guide who was acquainted with the road. 

I purfued therefore the ufual route, which runs from the entrance of the valley of 
Lauterbruennen, through a fertile plain, between the lakes of Thun and Brientz. 
About two leagues from Lauterbruennen I came to the Aar, near its exit from the lake 
of Brientz, and followed its courfe until it entered that of Thun. This lake is about 
four leagues long and one broad; and, if we may judge from the ftcepnefs of the 
mountains with which it is bounded, muft be very deep ; the borders are richly varie- 

* We perhaps were Ids ftruck with the glaciers of Grindelwald and Lauterbruennen, becaufc we had 
pioioufly viewed (iimlar Iceues in our pallage through tlie-rnutt luhliine regions of Switzerland ; whereas 
tinfe are the fir It grand objects ill the route ufually taken by travellers through Berne, and eorrlequcutly 
ju'ike a greater iinprcllioit. 
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gated, and prefent feveral fine points of view, greatly heightened by many rugged rocks 
rifing boldly from the margin o‘f the water. We coafted this lake, through a delightful 
country* to the fmall village of Leifingen; then afeended to JEfchi, a»d looked down 
upon the lake* of Thun and Brientz. In all the maps of Switzerland which,have fallen 
under my obfervation, thefe two lakes are represented as if they extended almoft in a 
ftraight fine; whereas they are fituated nearly at right angles to each other. You may 
judge of their true pofition by the annexed engraving* communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Wyttenbach of Bern. 

Having defeended from JEfchi, we foon entered the rich valley of Frutigen, parallel 
to that of Lauterbruennen, and enjoyed for a confiderable way a profpeCt of the glaciers 
we vifited the day before. This valley ends at the fmall town of Frutigen ; from thence 
commences that of Kander, watered by a river of the fame name, and hounded by 
Mount Kander. In alt thefe vallies the rudenefs and height of the mountains which 
almoft enclofe them, contrafted with the beauty and fruitfulnefs of the plains, always 
fertilized by fome lively torrent, form a thoui'and pi&urefque fcencs, ever changing, 
and impoflible to be deferibed ; they are ftill further embeliilhed by the number of 
ruined caftles perched upon points feemingiy inaccefiible. 

From the village of Kandcrfteg, delicate travellers who do not choofe to mount a 
rugged afeent, either on foot or on horfeback, are carried in an arm-chair fupported by 
means of poles upon men’s fhoulders. We proceeded however, on horfeback, having 
before rode up fteeper and more difficult paths. After afeending about an hour and 
a half we arrived at the fummit of the Kander, where a wooden crofs marks the entrance 
into the Vallais; then traverfed a waving plain of pafture, in which we obferved a few 
huts and feveral herds of cattle, and at length reached a fingle houfe on the Gemmi, 
where we procured fome refreffiment: here we faw nothing but immenfe rocks piled 
upon one another, with no appearance of vegetation, and the weather was exceedingly 
cold. Palling over a large drift of fnow, we came to a lake called the Dauben See, 
about a league in circumference, fupplied by a confiderable torrent from a neighbouring 
glacier. This lake has no vifible outlet, but doubtlefs finds a fubterraneous paflkge into 
the Vallais. 

The chain of mountains which here feparates the canton of Bern from the Vallais, is 
called the Gemmi; from the point of which, over-looking and almoft over-hanging the 
Vallais, we had at once a molt extenfive profpeCt over that fertile country, and the 
rugged Alps of' Savoy. The mountain which we defeended is in many’places almoft 
perpendicular, and yet a horfe-road has been hewed in the hard rock down this formi¬ 
dable defeent. It was begun in 1736, and finilhed in 1741, at the joint expence of the 
Vallais and the canton of Bern ; an aftonilhing work! which proves that nothing is im¬ 
practicable to human induftry. More than a league has been blown up with gun¬ 
powder, and a way formed which feems dangerous to thofe who are unufed to moun¬ 
tainous countries, or whofe heads are apt to turn giddy. It is about nine feet broad, 
and quite hangs over the precipice; in fome parts, for a confiderable fpace, it is a hol¬ 
low way, open only at one fide, the rock above projecting over it, of the fame breadth. 
The effeCt is peculiarly Angular: for, as the road winds continually, the feene alfo con¬ 
tinually changes ; fo that one moment wc commanded an extenfive view, and the next 
were enclofed with barren rock. 

The defeent from the top to’the plain is about two leagues; when you arrive at the 
bottom, and look up, you cannot obferve the final left traces of a road: fo that a 
ft ranger would hardly believe it poffible, that a patfage has been formed down the rock, 
until convinced by his own experience. About thirty years ago, the troops of Bern 

5 defeended 
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defcended this road, for the purpofe of affifting the canton of Uri again(l the inhabitants 
of the valley of Levino, who had revolted ; and, what is alraoft incredible, they de¬ 
fcended with helivy artillery. 

* This place is famous for hot medicinal fprings, and is much frequented by invalids 
during this feafon.of the year : the patients either bathe or drink the waters. As far 
as I can judge from the accounts which I have received concerning their warmth, their 
anaiyfis, the method of ufing them, and their efficacy in curing-the gout, rheumatifm 
obllrudions, and cutaneous diforders, they feem nearly to refemble thofe of Bath! 
There are feveral fprings of different warmth and of different qualities: according to the 
inoft accurate experiments made by the Rev. Mr. Wyttenbach, the mercury in Fahren¬ 
heit’s thermometer, when plunged into the principal iburce, flood at i if j and at 120’ 
in the fpring which flows near the bridge over the Dala. 

The accommodations for the company are very inconvenient; each perfon having 
for his own ufe a fmall apartment not more than a few feet fquare, in which there is juft 
room for a bed, a table, and two chairs. The public dining-room is upon a larger 
fcale, as is alfo an apartment where the company occafionally affemble. Formerly the 
accommodations were tolerably good} but unfortunately, in 1719, an avalanche front 
a neighbouring glacier overwhelmed the greater part of the houfes and the baths, and 
deftroyed a confiderable number of inhabitants. 

The company, confifting of perfons from different quarters of Switzerland, are ex¬ 
ceedingly affable and obliging, infomuch that feveral of them have invited us to their 
refpeftive houfes; and this invitation was. made with that opennefs and unaffected 
franknefs fo peculiarly charatteriftic of the Swifs. We dined this morning at eleven^ 
the bell for fupper is noyy ringing, and it is fcarce feven. Thefe are primitive hours, but 
we have travelling appetites; and, provided we meet with rcfrefhment, the hour and 
place are of little confequence. 

You are now probably drinking tea in your withdrawing room at Bath, from whence 
you are enjoying that beautiful profpedt .1 have fo often admired. 'The fituation of this 
fpot is more romantic than that of Bath, and the waters perhaps not lefs efficacious; yet 
this village contains only a few miserable houfes, while Bath is one of the fmeft towns 
in Europe. I had a converfation to-day upon this topic, with a very ingenious and well- 
informed gentleman of the Vallais. I obferved to him, that, confidering the great 
credit and efficacy of thefe waters, I could not forbear wondering, that the chiefs of the 
republic had not confidered the improvement of the accommodations an objett worthy 
of their attention; for if they were rendered more conveient for the reception of inva¬ 
lids, it would undoubtedly be the means of drawing a great number of ftrangers, and 
confequently muft be highly beneficial to the country. He affured me, it had more than 
once been in contemplation ; that fome perfons of great credit and authority oppofed all 
improvements, upon a principle fimilar to the policy of I.ycurgus ; conceiving that an 
influx of Grangers would only ferve to introduce luxury among the inhabitants, and 
infenfibly deftroy that fimplicity of manners, for which the Valla fans are l'o remarkably 
diftinguifhedt 

How far the ignorance of the people contributes to their true felicity ; or how far 
fimplicity of manners may be corrupted by national improvement ? are queftions which 
have been much agitated, and will never be decided fo-long as it fhall be held juft rea- 
foning to argue from the abufe againlt the ufe. But it will readily be allowed, that 
fuperllition is ever the companion of ignorance ; and that a people who are both igno- 
rant and fuperflitious, muft neceffarily be benefited by an intercourfe with nations more 
improved and enlightened than themielves. 
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We walked to a fpot not far from hence, where a communication is formed with the 
village Albenen. Where the mountain inclines towards a fiope, a footpath has been 
cut} but in thofe parts .where, the rock is perpendicular, ladders are placed, and the 
peafants afcend and defcend with heavy burdens upon their fhoulders. We counted . 
feven of thefe ladders. I mention this circumdance, not as being an objed fo remark¬ 
able, perhaps, as is represented by fome travellers, but as it will convey to you an idea 
of the extreme ruggednefs and Angularity of the country. I am, Sic. 


LETTER XXXIV .—Republic of the Valla is.—Cardinal Schinncr.—Town of Sion .— 

Martigny. — St. 'Maurice. 

Sion, Augujl 1 g. 

SION being nearly the point where the German language terminates, and the French 
begins, the natives in this part of the Vallais confequently l'peak both tongues. • 

We fet out this ntorning at five, and came down a very deep valley to Leuk, a fmall 
town built upon an eminence near the Rhone, which is here very rapid ; and, if wc 
may judge by the breadth of the channel, often overflows its banks. We eroded at this 
place, and continued for fome way through a forefl of firs, till we again paffed the river 
to Siders ; from thence we coafted its banks to Sion, the capital of the Vallais. 

Another road leading from the baths of Leuk to Siders, which I traverfed in 1785, 
though more deep and incommodious, is far more interefling to the traveller who de¬ 
lights in pidurefquc views. It is called the galleries, is cut along the fides of an abrupt 
and rugged rock in a r.ig-zag direction, and bounded by a wooden railing, which over¬ 
hangs a dreadful abyfs, fo deep and obfeure, that the river Dala, which rolls impetu- 
oufiy through it, is neither fecn nor heard. The oppofite chain of mountains is clothed 
with dark forefls, enlivened with pafturcs, and interfperfed with occafional villages, 
which are fituated one above the other to a confiderable height, and feem fcarcely ac- 
ceflible but to foot pafl'engers. 

This tract of country, called the Vallais, ftretches from cad to wed about a hundred 
miles, and contains one hundred thoufand inhabitants, who all profefs the Roman Ca¬ 
tholic religion. It rs divided into Upper and Lower Vallais : the former reaches from 
the Furca to the Morge, below Sion; and the latter, from that river to*Sr. Gingou, 
fituated upon the lake of Geneva. 

The Upper Vallais is fovercign of the Lower Vallais, and comprifes feven independent 
dixains, or commonwealths ; namely, Sion, Goms, Brieg, Vifp, Leuk, Raren, and Si¬ 
ders ; of‘thefe Sion is "imftocratical, and the others democratical. They are called 
dixains, bccaufe the Upper Vallais being divided into feven, and the Lower into three 
diftrids, each divifion is a dixain, or tenth of the whole. 

The Bilhop of Sion was formerly abfolute fovercign over the greater part of the Val¬ 
lais; but his authority is at prefent limited to a few particulars. He has the foie power 
of pardoning criminals, and figns the warrants for execution ; the money is coined in 
his name, and with the arms of the republic. In his ads he dyles himlelf Bifliop of 
Sion, Prince of the German Empire, and Count and Prtefed of the Vallais; in days of 
high ceremony he dines in public, and is waited upon by the fird noble of the Vallais, 
who is hereditary treafurcr. He nominates alfo the bailifs or governors of the two 
bailliages of Martigny and Arden, and poffeffes confiderable influence from his patronage 
of church preferment. Upon a vacancy in the fee, the canons of the chapter of Sion 

prefent 
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prefent from their own body four candidates, one of whom is appointed bifhop by the 
Land/ratb , or general diet. 

The feven dixains form, conjointly with the Bifliop, the republic of the Vallais, and 
all affairs are tranfatted in the diet, called Landfrath , which meets twice every year at 
Sion. This aflembly confifts of nine voices; the Bifhop ; the Lands-hauptmann, who 
is chofcn or confirmed by the diet every two years; and the feven communities. The 
Bifhop prefides, the Lands-hauptmann collefls the votes, and all refolutions are decided 
by the majority. Each dixain, although it has but one vote, fends as many deputies as 
it pleafes; they generally confift of four; a judge, a banneret, a captain, and a lieu- 
tenant. The judge and the lieutenant are appointed every two years; the two others 
hold their offices for life. 

In all civil caufes of a certain importance, an appeal lies from the inferior courts of 
juftice to the diet in the laft retort. Thus, by the iuflitution of this fupreme council, 
the communities in this country are firmly united, and form in conjunction one body 
politic, or republic, for the general affairs of the nation. In other cafes, each of the 
commonwealths is governed by its own particular laws and culloms. 

Both the Upper and Lower Vallais were formerly dependent upon the Bifliop of 
Sion; but the inhabitants of the two did rids unind in order to limit his power; and, 
having fuccceded, quarrelled for luperiority. A bloody war enfutd, which terminated 
in 1475, by the total defeat of the Loner Vallaifans. Since that period, they have con¬ 
tinued fubjed to the Upper Vallais, with the enjoyment, however, of fume confiderable 
privileges. 

The republic of the Vallais is an ally of the thirteen cantons, and has formed a par. 
ticular league with the feven Catholic cantons, for the defence of their religion. 

The fiifh ops of Sion had formerly a confiderable influence over the political affairs of 
Switzerland ; and Matthew Schinner, the cardinal bifliop, is famous in hiftory for great 
abilities, daring fpirit of intrigue, and refllel's ambition. He was born at Milbach, in 
the dixain of Goms; and in 1500 was-raifed to this fee. In confequence of his repre- 
fentations and influence, the Swifs troops gave a Angular inftance of infidelity to their 
public engagements, by breaking a fubfidiary treaty which they had recently contraded 
with Francis the Firft, foon after his firft invafion of the Milanefe. The Swil’s hiftorians, 
however, record with triumph the patriotic condud of two officers, who, remonftrating 
againft this breach of faith, drew off eight thoufand troops, and, returning to Switzer¬ 
land, in fome meafure retrieved the honour of the nation. The remainder of the army, 
infligated by the eloquence of the cardinal, engaged Francis the Firft near Marignano, 
in one of the moft furious battles fought during the bloody wars of Italy. Night alone 
put a flop to the engagement, without feparating the combatants; both armies were 
blended upon the field of battle; and Francis flept upon the carriage of a cannon at no 
great dillance from a battalion of the enemy. At day-break the Swifs renewed the charge 
with their ufual courage, and were received-with equal bravery. At length the intre¬ 
pidity of the King, and the defperate valour of the French, rofe fuperior to the repeated 
attacks of the Swifs, who retreated to Milan, leaving Francis in polfellion of the field of 
battle: an advantage, however, which he gained by the lofs of his braveft troops. 

The Cardinal, actuated by the moft inveterate enmity to the French, occafioned alfo, 
by his intrigues, the lofs of the Milanefe to Francis. Lautrec, in the year 1521, com¬ 
manded a body of twelve thoufand Swifs, who formed the principal ftrength of his 
army. On the other fide, the Cardinal obtained, by his influence over his countrymen, 
a fecret levy of the like number, to join the enemies of France: thus,’ for the firft tune, 
the Swifs were feen combating under oppofite banners, and ready to commit hoftihties 
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againd each other. Upon this occafion the cantons difpalched. meffcngcrs, with pe¬ 
remptory orders for the Swifs in both armies to return to their country. The Cardinal 
bribed the mefferigers to conceal thefe orders from the Swifs in the anpy of the confede¬ 
rates, and to deliver them only to thofe who were in the French fervice. They obeyed 
accordingly, and this defertion weakening the army of Lnutrcc, Milan and the princi. 
pal towns furrendered to the confederates. Soon after this additional in fiance of his 
intrigues and influence, the Cardinal ended his turbulent life in the conclave, which 
aflembled on the death of Leo the Tenth, for the election of a new pope. 

The inhabitants of this part of the Vallais are very much fubject to goiters , or large 
excrefcences in the neck, which often increafe to a molt enormous ftze; but, what is 
more extraordinary, idiocy no lefs abounds. I faw many inftances of both, as I pafTed 
through Sion ; forne idiots were balking in the fun with their tongues out, and their 
heads hanging down, exhibiting an affecting fpeCtacle of intellectual imbecility. The 
caufes which produce a frequency of thefe phenomena greatly excite my euriofity; but 
I fhall defer my remarks until I fhall have obtained farther information. 

The weather in this inclofed vale is fo exceedingly fultry, that although the evening 
is far. advanced, I am quite opprelfed. This languid heat is probably one of the caufcS 
which occafion the inconceivable indolence of the inhabitants: much, however, mull 
at the fame time be attributed to the richnefs of the foil, which precludes the neceflity 
of labour by almoft fpontaneoufly producing the fruits of the earth. In fad, the people 
alfift nature very little : we paiTed feveral vineyards in which the vines were fuffered to 
trail upon the ground ; whereas, if the branches were properly fupported, the owner 
would be well rewarded by the fuperior quantity and quality of the produce. 

The uncleanlinefs of the common people is difguding beyond expreffion. I have 
juft: been holding a converfation upon this fubjed with my landlord; though himfelf a 
notorious example, he feverely cenfured .the dirtinefs of his countrymen, and feemed 
to affign it as one caufe of goiters. This afferiion induced me to examine the perfon 
of my hod with fomewhat more attention; and I was rather difappointed to find, that 
he proved an exception to his own remark. Let me not, however,- be underftood as 
infinuating that the inhabitants in general are either goitrous, idiots, indolent, or dirty ; 
like that traveller who aflerted, that all the women of a certain town were crooked, red- 
haired, and pitted with the fmall pox, becaufe his landlady happened to be fo. Indeed, 
I look upon national reflections in general to proceed from the mod illiberal turn of 
mind, and have always been cautious not to judge of the phyfical or moVal character of 
any people from a partial and fuperficial view. But the prevalency, in the prefent in- 
ftance, of goiters and idiocy, and the general dirtinefs and indolence of the common 
people are too notorious to efcape the obfervation of the mod carelefs traveller. 

Sion is fituated neat' the Rhone, at the foot of three infulated rocks, that rife imme- 
diately from the plain. The highed, called Tourbillon, fupports the ruins of the old 
epifcopal palace, itill containing two or three untenanted apartments, in one of which 
are the portraits of the feveral bifhops. On the feconcl rock, denominated Valeria, are 
obferved the remains of the old cathedral, and a few houl’es belonging ^0 the canons. 
On Mayoria, the third rock, dands the epifcopal palace, an ancient edifice of done, 
built in 1547. On feeing the apartments I was greatly druck with their plainnefs, and 
could not avoid reflecting with pleafure on the fimplicity of manners which mud nc- 
ceflarily prevail in this country; when the rooms inhabited by the fovereign, indead of 
befpeaking the magnificence of a court, are fcarcely fuperior to the dwelling of a pea- 
fan t. Two apartments principally engaged my attention. The fird is that in which 
the diet affembles : at the upper end are two armed chairs for the bifhop and the lands- 
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hauptmann, and on each fide a row of fmalter feats for the deputies of the feven dixains. 
The other apartment is the hall, in which the bifhop holds his court, like the feudal 
lords of ancient times; at the further extremity is a raifed feat, called a throne, fur. 
rounded by a wooden baluftrade, and, as an incitement to wifdom and impartiality, the 
figures of Justice, and Solomon’s Judgment are coarfely painted upon the wails *. 

Sion is an ancient town, and was formerly the capital of the Seduni , who inhabited 
this part of the country in the time of Julius Caei'ar. A few remaining inferiptions ftill 
prove its.antiquity j and, among others fo obliterated that I was not able to decypher 
them, I obferved one which was more legible: it is in honour of the Emperor Au- 
guftus, during his eleventh confulfliip. In this infeription the town is called Civitai 
Sedunorum. 

At Sion we parted with our horfes and guides, who had accompanied us from Ait- 
dorf; and procured a piece of luxury, to which we had been for fome time unaccuf. 
tomed, I mean a coach. But, notwithftanding the concentrated heat of the climate, 
and the great fultrinefs of the air, I prefer riding or walking, as by that means I enjoy 
a more tmobftrufted view of the country: indeed the fccnes are fo beautiful, and 
fo perpetually changing, that the attention is inceffantly engaged by a variety of new 
objects. 

On entering the Lower Vallais, I perceived as much uncleanlinefs, but a greater ap¬ 
pearance of induftry; and I am informed that the natives are not altogether fo indolent 
as the inhabitants of Sion and its environs. 

This imputation of indolence will not holjl good with refpeft to all the inhabitants of 
the Upper Vallais: for in the eafterh part of that diilrift, which we entered after having 
eroded the Furca, the foil, though far inferior, was much better cultivated, and the 
people feemed more induftrious. Some phylical reafons may be afligned for this diffe* 
rence; for there the weather is not fo fultry, the water is not unwholefome, the air re- 

• Soon after the capture of Tern, the attempts to introduce the new conftitution created great diffatif- 
faftion among the natives of the Upper Vallais. But the Bifhop of Sion, who was then in the power of the 
French, was under the necefiity of affedting great pleafure at the overthrow of his fovereignty. The Mo- 
niteur has preferved his letter on this occafion to the French RcOdent Mangourit, and the anfwer. 

“ Citizen Refident, I have learnt with extreme fatisfaction, that the plan of a conftitution for the republic 
of the Vallais, guarantees, under your aufpices, to my diocefe the prelervation of the catholic, apoflolic, 
and Roman religion, in all its purity. 1 want words to teftify the moll lively gratitude; and I doubt 
not but our religion will be a reftraint on my flock, and iufpire it with an implacable hatred of licentioufuefs 
and anarchy. 

“ Take, I befeech you, Citizen, under your powerful protection the church of Sion and all the clergy, 
of whom the greater part, particularly our chapter, in fecondiug my intentions, and executing my orders, 
Have diftinguifhed themfelves by a conduit calculated to infpire the people with confidence in their worthy 
reprefentatives, and to re animate the love of their country. 

(Signed) “ ANTONY, Bifhop of Sion.” 

Anfwer of Mangourit . 

“ Athansfiu# clofed the doors of his church againfl the crimes of Theodofius j you have opened yours to 
civic virtues, by facilitating the acceptance of tne conftitution of the Vallais. 

“ -At yottr voice the canons of Sion repaired to the f'evea upper dixains, to prevent the people from being 
milled by malevolence. 

“ Glory be to your humanity ! 

«* Sehinner, one of your predecefTors, occafioned the efFufion of rfiuch blood; you, Citizen Bifhop, you 
love to fpare bloodfhed. _ 

“ An article of the conftitution guarantees to your flock the maintenance of their religious opinions- 

“ Your wife conduct fecures to you for ever the homage of the friends of liberty, of wifdom, and o 
peace.” Mouitcur, «5/A Germinal, 

g markably 
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markably falutary, and we did not obferve any of thofe goitrous perfons or idlor., com¬ 
mon in the midland parts. 

We flopped at the village of Martigny, which, according to antiquaries, was the an¬ 
cient Oflodurum. It is faid, that near this place may be traced the ftte of Sergius Gal- 
ba’s camp, one of Julius Caefar's lieutenants, who w as fent to fubdue the Veragri , the 
Nantuates, and the Seduni ; the ancient inhabitants of thefe did riels. It feems evident 
indeed from Caefar’s defeription, in the third book of his Commentaries, that Oflodurt/m 
could not be far from the prefent fituation of Martigny, which Hands in a fmall plain, 
encircled by high mountains, and divided by the Drani'e, that falls into the Rhone. I 
cannot, however, afeertain from my own obflrvation, whether any traces of a Roman 
encampment Hill remain, nor could I gain the Ieait information from the inhabi'ants; 
fo that the conjefture concerning the fituation of Oflodurum rolls only upon the faith of 
antiquaries, and on the general pofition of the country. 

Martigny is a place much frequented by travellers: it leads to the valley of Cha- 
itiouny, to St. Maurice, and the lake of Geneva, and is the paffage of the merchandize 
which is conveyed over the Great St. Bernard into Italy. Near Martigny*we palled 
under the nrajellic ruins of La Bathia, an old epifcopal caflle, crowning the fuminit of 
a craggy rock, and impending over the impetuous Drani'e. The road from hence to Sr. 
Maurice runs under a chain of rocks, the Rhone flowing at a fmall diltance through the 
middle of a fertile vale. Having eroded the Trient, a turbid torrent which iffues from 
a narrow and obfeure glen, remarkable for its rugged and romantic feenery, we arrived 
at the Piffc-Vache, a cataract much noticed by travellers. The charatteriftic beauty 
of this fall is, that it feems to burft from a cleft in the middle of the rock, through 
hanging flirubs, and forms a perpendicular column about two hundred feet in height. 
The body of water being very ample, and the elevation not fo confiderable as to reduce 
it entirely into fpray, render the effect very ftriking. I enjoyed alfo the additional 
pleafure of feeing the fun rifeoppofite to this water-fall. The regular expanfion of the 
rays enlivening the different parts of the column of water; and the gradual defeent of 
the rainbow formed by the fpray, Were inexpreflibly beautiful. Thefe torrents are my 
delight; but perhaps they recur too often in my letters to continue to be yours. 
Formerly travellers paffed clofe to the Piffe-Vachc ; but a few years ago part of the 
rock falling down totally obftrutted the road, which now runs through the middle of 
the valley. 

At the extremity of the Lower Vails is, the two chains of mountains that bound this 
country approach towards the Rhone, which nearly fills the interval between. In this 
fpot is .fituated the town of St. Maurice, built almolt totally upon the rock at the foot of 
foine fteep mountains, and at a fmall diltance from the river. The ancient appellation 
was Agannum : that of St. Maurice is derived from an abbey, erected in the beginning 
of the lixth century by Sigifmond King of Burgundy, in honour of a faint, who is 
fuppofed to have fullered martyrdom in this place; he was the leader of the famous 
Theban legion, faid to have been maffacred by order of the Emperor Maximin, for not 
renouncing Chriftianity. This hiflory has given rife to much controverfy : while fume 
authors have treated it as a mere forgery, others have contended for its authenticity 
with as much zeal as if the truth of Chriftianity depended upon the decinon. Without 
entering into the merits of the queftion, I cannot but remark, that the cattle of Chrifti¬ 
anity has fuffered more from weak and imprudent defenders, than from the Iharpelt at-i 
tacks of its moft inveterate adverfaries. Indeed, the queftion concerning the number 
and fufferings of the martyrs has occafioned much idle difputation : Ihould we reduce 
the popular accounts of both within the bounds of probability, there will ftiil remain l'uf- 
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ficient evidence of the wonderful conftancy «fid calm refolution of thqfe primitive vic¬ 
tims; and whether a hundred thoufand, or only fifty, fuffered, Chriftianity will equally 
ftand upon the fa*me immovable foundation. Nor is thg s mguijqf more material con¬ 
cerning the motives that actuated its powerful and cruel'JKlvet’fipfes. 'Jf matters not 
whether Decius ordered the Chriflians to be maffacred, becaufel$*y bad fasen favoured 
by his predeceffor Philip, or from his attachment to the Pag^' rites^v^lfemtrMaximin 
persecuted them from interefted motives; Dioclefian as ihtrpduci^lmiioVations in his 
government; or whether Conftantine protected them fron^ 4 |^£aoh or policy. For 
the truth of Chriftianity is in no refpeCt affeCted either by lfi^linprudence Of its early 
profeffors (if with any they werejuflly chargeable), or the poMcalreafons that influenced 
the conduct of thofe emperors. ' • r '- : 

A few Roman infcriptions, chiefly fepulchral, and two defac&f columns, art the only 
uncontroverted remains of the antiquity of St. Maurice. It is prifkipallydiftinguifhed 
as being the chief entrance from the canton of Beni mto the Vallais. Thfs entrance 
is formed by a narrow pafs, fo ftrongly fortified by nature, that a handful of men 
might defend it againft a confiderable army. The ftone bridge over the Rhone is much 
admired for its bold projection: it is of a fingle arch, and the fpan is a Hundred and 
thirty feet. Half of this bridge belongs to the Vallais, and the remainder to the can- 
ton of Bern *. I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXV .—Of the Vallais,—Goiters and'Idiots, 

* > Trient, Augujl 12. 

I AM now writing from the village of Trient, on my way to Mont Blanc and the 
alps of Savoy. From the mountain of the Furca, its ealiem boundary, two vaft ranges 
of alps enclofe the Vallais: the fouthem chain feparates it from the Milanefe, Piedmont, 
and part of Savoy; the northern, from the canton of Bern. Thefe two. chains in 
their various windings, form feveral fmall vallies, watered by numerous torrents that 
rufe into the Rhone, as it traverfes the whole diftritt from the Furca to St. Maurice. 
A country thus entirely enclofed within high alps, and confiding of plains, elevated 
valleys, and lofty mountains, mud exhibit a great.variety of fituations,-climates and 
produftiong. Accordingly, the Vallais-prefents to the curious traveller a quick fuccef- 
fion of profpeCts, as beautiful as diverfified. Vineyards, rich padures covered with 
cattle, corn, flax, fruit-trees, and foreds, occafionaliy bordered by naked rocks jcrowned 
with everlading foow. 

The productions of the Vallais vary according to the great diverfity of climates by 
which this country is didinguilhed. It fupplies more, than fuflictent wine and cprn for 
interior confumption, and exports a confiderable quantity of both; the foil in the mid¬ 
land and lower did rids being exceedingly rich and' fertile. In the plain. Where the 
heat is collected, and confined between the mountains, the harved is' ufuaUy finiihed in 

. . , ( ■ • 

" At an early period of the French revolution! the difaffe&fd party of the Lqwer Vallais appealed to 
France to emancipate their country from their iubje&ion to the Upper Vallais, hut the Frljtcfc not having 
matured their fcheme of fraternisation, their petition was reje&ed. " ' ^ / 

In February 1708, however, the people of thi Lower Vallais were enfranchised, and admitted to an 
equality of rights by the Upper Vallais 1 but after the conqueft of Bern, and the revolution of the greater 
part of Switzeiland, the inhabitants of the Upper Vallds rcje&ed the new conftitution, took up arms, and 
defended themfelves with great fpirit. After feveral bloody defeats, and.the capture of the cattle of Sion, 
vhich was ftotmed by the French, the natives fubmitted, and both did rids were moulded into one depart¬ 
ment called the Vallais, of which the capital is Sion. ' ' 
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July; whereas, in the more elevated parts, barley is the only grain that can be cultivated 
with any fuccefs, and the crop is feldom cut before November. About Sion, the fig, 
the melon| all, tfye othpr.fruits of Italy, come to perfection: in cohfequence of this 

fin^ula^a|wty bf'cuthilE^J^rafted in the fame day, ftrawberries, cherries, plums, pears, 
and grapes j';each ttte J!^*<^ growth of the country. 

Thereaifc : n^iany confequence; and indeed the general ignorance 
of the people,is no’ lefs refillrkable than their indolence; fo that they may be confidered 
in regard’ tp )shqwl€}dgii;:|ltd improvements, as fome centuries behind the Swifs, who 
are an '• The peafants feldom endeavour to ameliorate thofe lands 

where the foil is originally bad, or to draw the mod advantage from thofe which are un¬ 
commonly fertile j having few wants, and being fatisfied with the fpontaneous gifts of 
nature, they enjoy her blefilngs without much confidering in what manner to improve 
them. . . - 

Before I talce leave of the Vallais, I (hall communicate the refult of my enquiries 
concerning the catifes which, contribute to render goitrous perfons and idiots common 
in thefe parts j premifirig, at the fame time, that I muft (land greatly in need of your 
candour, when I venture t6 treat a fubjeft fo extremely complicated, and on which fo 
many different opinions have been advanced by naturalifts and phyficians. 

The notion that fnow-water occafions goiters, is totally void of foundation; for on 
that fuppofition, why a^C they common in the midland and lower parts, and extremely 
rare in the higher Tegfohs of Switzerland ? particularly what reafon can be afligned, 
why the natives ofThpfo places that lie molt contiguous to the glaciers, and whb drink 
no other water than What defeends immediately frqm thofe immenfe refervoirs of ice and 
fnow, are not fubjeft to this malady? Why are the inhabitants of thofe countries in 
which there is no fnow, afflicted with it ? For thefe guttural tumours are to be found 
in the environs of Naples, in the ifland of Sumatra, and at Patna and Purnea, in the 
Eaft Indies, 'where fnow is unknown. 

But, inftead of repeating the various opinions on this fubfeft, I (hall at prefent con¬ 
fine myfelf fo the refult of mfy own obfervations and inquiries. 

The fprings of this diltrift are impregnated with a calcareous matter, called in Swit¬ 
zerland nearly fimilar to the incrullations of Matlock in Derby fliire, fo com¬ 
pletely diflolved as not to affetl the tranfparency of the water. Will it be deemed im¬ 
probable, that the impalpable particles of this lubltance Ihould thus introduce them- 
felves, by means of the blood, into the glands of the throat, and produce goiters t? 
I ground this opinion on the following obfervations and fads: 

# The PoruB of the* older authors 

The Tophus glareofo, argillaceus Polymorphus, of Limireus, 186.1. 

The Tophus Poly morphus of Wallerius, Syll. vi»l. ii p. 394. 

The Tophi of Kirwan, p. 25, called Ducijletn by the Germans. 

Dr. Baiitie, phyfician to St. George’s Hofpital, has lately given a beautiful plate illuftrative of the 
elifeaftd appearances, of the Thyroid Gland, which is the feat of the Bionetiocele, or Goiter “ When 
a fedion'is made,” tie fays, “ of the thyroid gland aflcdcd with this defeafe. it is foijnd to contain a 
number of ceils filled SMlh a tranfparent viftid fluid, i his fluid becomes folid, like jelly, when the gland 
lias been preferred for fome time in fpirits.” fie notices too, that a few of the cells of one gland, which 
he divided, were filled with,a gritty, hard, whitifh matter. 

It appears alio that the (Irudure of the thyroid gland is favourable to the depofition and detention of 
ftony particles cairied into it by the blood; for it is iupplied by four arteries, uncommonly large in propor. 
tion to the li/.e of the gland, and has no excretory dud, through which any fublfance once depolited can 
pafs. Hence a veiy inconlidcrable depofition of tuf might be fulfieient to pioduee by irntation iuch an 
abundant feerction of vifeid fluid as to dillcnd the cells, and by this enlargement of the gland, gradually 
tooccafion goiters. Bailin's Morbid SJnatomv, p. 311. Second Fafciculus, plate I. 
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To fpeak in general: during'my travels through Europe, I never failed to obferve 
that tuf or this calcareous depofition, abounds in all thofe diftricbs wherein goiters are 
common. I noticed goitrous perfons and much tnf in Derbylhire, in various parts of 
the Vallais, in the Valteline, at Lucern, Friburgh, and Bern, near Aigle and Bex, in 
feveral places of the Pays de Vaud, near Drefden, in the valleys of Savoy and Pied¬ 
mont, near Turin and Milan. 

To defcend to particular inftances. The inhabitants of Friburgh, Bern, and Lucern, 
are much fubject to guttural excrefcences. With refped to Friburgh, 1 obferved that 
one of the principal fprings which fupplies the town with water, iflfues from a neighbour¬ 
ing ftone-quarry, and has formed large depofitions of tuf on the rock from which it 
bubbles. The pipes alfo which convey water to the public fountains at Bern, are 
charged with the fame calcareous fcdiment; and a gentleman, on whofe veracity I can 
depend, affured me, that he is fubjett to a fmall fwelling in the throat, which ufujlly 
increafes in winter, when he is chiefly refident at Bern, and diminifhes in futnmer on 
his removal to other places, where the waters are not loaded with tuf. 

I was, moreover, informed by General Pfiffer, that at Lucern all the waters, except, 
ing one fpring, are impregnated with./v/i and that the natives who dwell near that 
fpring, are much lefs fubjecf to goiters than the other inhabitants; that the fame diffe¬ 
rence is obferved among the members of the fame family, between thofe who drink 
no water but what is drawn From that fpring, and the others who do not ufe that pre¬ 
caution. The general fhewed me alfo the tin veffel, in which water was every morn¬ 
ing boiled for his ufe, and which wasfo fpeedily and thickly incruftated as to render it 
neceffary to have it cleanfed twice a-week. The water which yields this depofition is 
as tranfparent as chryftal *. 

I alfo vifited many places contiguous to thofe diftri&s wherein goiters and tuf are fre¬ 
quent, and having precifely the fame fituation and climate, yet I obferved no goiters 
among the inhabitants, nor any appearance of tuf 

But the ftrongeft proof in favour of this opinion is derived from pofitive fad. A 
furgeon whom 1 met at the baths of Leuk, informed me, that he had not unfrequently 
extra&ed concretions of tuf (lone from feveral goiters; and that from one in particular 
which fuppurated, he had taken feveral flat pieces, each about half an inch long; the 
fame fubffance, he added, is found in the ftomachs of cows, and in the goitrous tu¬ 
mours to which even the dogs of the country are fubjeft. He likewife affured me, 
that in the courfe of an extenfive pra&ice, he had diminilhed and cured the goiters of 
many young perfons by emollient liquors and external applications; that his principal 
method to prevent them in future confided in removing the patients from the places 
where the fprings are impregnated with tuf and, if that could not be contrived, by 
forbidding the ufe of water which was not purified. He confirmed the report that in¬ 
fants are occafionally born with guttural fwellings, particularly thofe whofe parents are 
goitrous, and remarked that one of his own children had at its birth a goiter as large 
as an egg; neither he nor his wife, who were both foreigners f, were afflidted with that 
malady. IIo had diflipated it by external remedies; and fince that period, had inva- 

* Although it appears that wherever there are goiters th re is tnf (lone; yet the reverfe is by no means 
true, that wherever the waters depofit tuf, there are afooayt goiters : for perhaps the natives do not druilt 
of the fprings which are loaded with Itif, or that fubflance is not fulficiently diifolved in the waters; abfo- 
lute folution being, perhjpr, necrflTary to produce thefe fweUings 

4 In the former initance, goiters may, though perhaps erri'tieotifly, he c deemed hereditary; hut in the 
latter, where the parents are both foreigners 'and not goitrous, can fcaixely be derived from any other 
caufe than the aliment of the mother, 

riably 
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riably prohibited his family from tailing the fpring waters, unlefs they were diftilled, or 
mixed with wine or vinegar; by which means he prefcrved them from thofe tumours 
that were extremely common among the natives of the town which ho inhabited. 

Although it is by no means my intention to trouble you with the various opinions 
which have been advanced on this fubjeCt; yet it would be unjuft to withhold that of 
M. de SaulTure, whofe accurate refearches and profound inveftigation on philofophical 
fubjects deferve to be weighed with the greateft attention. That able naturalift, in a 
recent publication*, attributes the production of goiters not to the waters, but principally 
to the concentrated heat of the climate, and ftagnation of the air. He informs us, that 
in all his travels through the Alpine countries, he never obferved goiters in any places 
which are elevated more than 500 or 600 toifes f above the level of the fea: he noticed 
them in thofe vallies where the heat is concentrated, and the air (lagnates, at.d that they 
ufually ceafe wherever the valley terminates, and the country expands into a large plain. 
With great deference, however, to his opinion, may I be permitted to obferve, that the 
conclufion does not abfolutely follow from thefe premifes ? For it may be remarked, 
that in places elevated more than 500 or 600 toil'es above the level of the fea, the fprings 
are too near their fources to have diffolvcd a fulHcient quantity of calcareous matter, or 
fo minutely as may be requifite for the generation of goiters ; that when the valley ex¬ 
pands into a plain, the waters may depofit their fediment by mixing with the rivers and 
lakes, or by filtrating through the earth and gravel. But although the two caufes men¬ 
tioned by SaulTure do not folely produce, they may affijt in producing guttural excref- 
ccnces, by relaxing the fibres, and difpofing the glands of the throat to admit more 
eafily the introduction of the impalpable particles in the water. For it is obfervable, 
that women and children, whofe frames are more relaxed than thofe of men, are more 
liable to be afflicted with thefe fwellings; that the natives of thofe diftriCts mod remark¬ 
able for the fize and number of goiters, are extremely wan and livid, much fubjeft to 
intermitting fevers, and other diforders judged to proceed from relaxation. Although 
the concentrated heat, and ftagnation of the air, may be allowed to have confiderable 
influence on the human body, yet they do not feem fulficient for the effeCt in queftion, 
without the intervention of fome other caufe: this caufe feems to be the water, Ihould 
the fads already ftated prove confonant to truth and experience. 

It may be neceflary, however, to obviate an objection, that goiters mull rather origi¬ 
nate from climate and fituation; beeaufe foreigners eftablilhed in the country are never 
afflicted with thofe tumours, while their children are no lefs fubjeCt to th*em than the na¬ 
tives. But is it uncontrovertible, that no foreigner has ever been afflicted with this ma¬ 
lady ? The queftion, I Ihould prefuine, can fcarcely be replied to in the affirmative. 
And all that can be eftablilhed, with any degree of certainty is, that foreigners are lefs 
fubjeCt to thefe fwellings than their children or the natives. In this refpeCt the anfwer 
is evident. Ferfons who ulualiy fettle in foreign countries are adults ; and adults are 
doubtlels much lefs liable than children to an endemial malady, whole operation is gra¬ 
dual, and which requires much time before its effeCts are vifibte. It is remarked, that 
among the natives themfelves thofe perfons who have efcaped this difordpr during their 
infancy, are feldom attacked by it to any confiderable degree at a more advanced «gc. 

In reafoning upon this, as well as on fimiiar fubjeCts, where a caufe is fought for ca¬ 
pable of producing a certain efteCt, it is neceflary to eftablilh a primary and general caufe, 
which always and necejjarily exifts, wherever that efteCt is produced, and to exclude thofe 
circumftanccs which do not always and nccejfarily exift, wherever that efteCt is produced. 

• See Voyages dans les Alpes, ch. 48. vol. ii. p. 480. f 3,200 and 3,840 Englifli feet. 

Thus, 
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Thus, in the pvefcnt inftance: if fnow-w^ter occafions goiters, wherever there are goiters 
there mujl be frlow-water, which is contrary to fatt and experience. If the concentrated 
heat of the climate,and ftagnation of the air, are necejfary to the formation of goiters, thofe 
excrefcences could never be formed where thefe caufes are wanting, which is not con- 
iirrned by fad and experience. If waters impregnated with tuf, or with certain calcareous 
fubftances, produce goiters ; wherever there are goiters, the natives mult drink waters 
fo impregnated, and this feems agreeable to faft and experience # . ’ . 

The fame caufes which generate goiters, probably operate in the cafe of idiots; for 
wherever goiters prevail to a confiderable degree, idiots invariably abound:, fuefris the 
nice and inexplicable connection between our bodies and our minds, that the one ever 
fympathifes with the other; and it is by no means an ill-grounded conjecture, that the 
fame caufes which afi'eCt the body Ihould alfo affeCt the mind, or, in other words, that 
the waters which create obllruCiions and goiters Ihould alfo occafion mental imbecility!. 

Although thefe idiots are frequently the children of goitrous parents, and have ufually 
thofe fuellings themfelves, yet they are fometiraes the offspring even of healthy parents, 
whofe other children are properly organized, and are themfelves free from guttural ex¬ 
crefcences. I obferved feveral children, fcarcely ten years of age, with.very large goi- 
' ters. Thefe tumours, when they increafe to a confiderable magnitude, check refpiration, 
and render thofe who are affii&ed with them exceedingly indolent and languid. Some 
perfons have, in oppofition to the opinion which I have ventured to advance, fuppofed 
that the fmall glandular fwellings, which are common in many other parts, and the large 
excrefcences, are more particularly obferved in the Vallais, in the valley of Aoft, and in 
lbme other places, do not proceed from the Tame caufe, and are not the fame diforder. 
But fufficient reafons have not been alligned for this opinion. During my expedition 
through the Vallais and other parts of Switzerland, I noticed fome of all proportions, 
from the fize of a walnut to almoft the bignefs of a peck loaf. As the fante gradation 
may be alfo obferved in the fpecies of idiots; by a fnnilar mode of argument, thofe who 
poffefs fome faint dawnings of reafon might be diferiminated from others, who are to¬ 
tally deaf and dumb, and give no proof of exigence but the mere animal fenfations. 
Whereas it is probable that in both inftances the greater or leffer derangement of the 
body or mind does not indicate a different complaint, but only different degrees of the 
fame complaint. 

It is to be prefumed, that a people accuflomed to thefe excrefcences will not be 
Ihocked at theiV deformity ; but I do not find, as fome writers affert, that they confider 
them as beauties. To judge from the accounts of many travellers, it might be fuppofed 
that the natives, without exception, were cither idiots or goitrous; whereas, in faa, the 
Vallaifans in general are a robuft race; and all that with truth can be affirmed is, that 
goitrous perfons and idiots are more abundant in fome diftri&s of the Vallais than per¬ 
haps in any other part of the globe J. 

It 

* The learned Mr. Whitaker, in his interefting account of the pafiage of Hannibal over the Alps, vol. i. 
p. 194, agrees vfilh me in imputing the goiters to the waters, but to the waters impregnated with mchiUk 
particles, and he fupports his opinion by the authority of Simler ; but finely if fo, the metallic particles 
would have been couflantly found in the waters, and occafionally in the glandular fwellings, which is not 
the fa£t. 

f It has been fnggefted to me, by a very intelligent phyfician, that perhaps the impalpable particles of 
ftone may penetrate by means of the blood into the glands of the brain, and fotm concretions which may 
affeft that organ. It is a well known fait, that earthy matter is frequently found in the pituitary gland. 

X I cannot witlihold from the reader a curious pafTage on goitrous perfons and idiots, from an intevelting 
work publi/hed fince my letters, which tends to confirm my remarks on this fuhjcA. 


•' Goiter* 
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It has been afferted alfo that the people very much refpctt thefe idiots, and even con- 
fnier them as blejftngs from heaven ; which is ftrongly contradicted by others. Upon 
my queftioning iome gentlemen of this country, at the baths of Leuk, they treated the 
notion as abfurd and falfe ; but whether they delivered their real fentiments, or were 
unwilling to confirm what might lower their countrymen in the opinion of a (Iranger, 
will admit perhaps of feme doubt. - For having fince that time frequently enquired 
among the lower ranks, I am convinced that the common people efteeni them blelfings. 
They call th' in ** Souls of God, without fin and many parents prefer thefe idiot-chil¬ 
dren to thofe whofe underflandings are perfe£l; becaufe, as they are incapable of inten¬ 
tional criminality, they confidcr them as certain of happinefs in a future ftate. Nor is 
this opinion entirely without its good eftett, as it difpofes the parents to pay greater at¬ 
tention to fuch helplefs beings. Thefe idiots are fullered to marry, as well among them- 
felves as with others. I am, &c. 


EXTRACT from Saxo Grammaticus, formerly referred to. 

Nec filentio implicandum, quod fequitur. Toko quidatn aliquamdiu regis (i. e. Hu- 
raldi-Blaatand) llipendia meritus officiisquibus comnulitones fuperabat complures virtu- 
turn fuarum holies effeccrat. Ilic forte fermone inter convivas temulentius habito tam 
copiofo fc fagittandi ufu callcre ja&itabat, ut pomum quantumeunque exiguutn baculoe 
dillantia fuperpofitum, prima. fpiculi direttione feriret. Quae vox primum obtreftantium 
auribus excepta regis etiam auditum attigit. Scd mox principis Improbitas patris fidu- 
ciam ad filii pcriculum tranlfulit, dulcifliinum vitae ejus pignus baculi loco liafui impe- 
rans. Cui nifi promiflionis audor primo fagittae conatu pomum impofitum excufliflet, 
proprio capite inanis jadantiae poenas lueret. Urgebat imperium regis militem majora 
promiflis edere, alienae obtredationis infidiis paruta fobriae vocis jadum carpentibus, 
&c.— 

Exhibitum Toko adolefcentem atteritius monuit, ut aequis auribus capiteque indeflexo 
quam patientiflime ftrepituin jaculi venientis exciperet, ne levi corporis motu efficacif- 
fimae artis experientiam fruftraretur. Prseterea demendx fortnidinis confilium circum- 
fpiciens, vultum ejus, ne vifo telo terretur, avertit. Tribus deinue fagittis pharetra ex- 
pofitis prima quam nervo inferuit propofito obflaculo incidit.- 

Interrogatus autem a regc Toko cur plura pharetrae fpicula detraxilTet, cum fortunam 
arcus femel duntaxat experimento profcqui debuiflet. “ Ut in te,” inquit, “ primi 
errorem reliquorum acumine vindicaretn, ne mea forte innocentia pcenam tui impunita- 
tem experiretur violentia. Quo tam libero dido et fibi fortitudinis titulum deberi docuit, 
et regis imperium poena dignumoftendit.”—Lib. x. p. 286. edit. Leipfic, 1771. 

“ Goiters and idiots arc very common in that part of Tartary which borders upon the Chinefe Wall. 
Both fexes are fnbjedl to thefe fwellings, but fi males more than males ; the latter removing oftenerfrom the 
fpots where the canfes e\ift, whatever they may be that occafion them. 

“ Thefe preternatural tumour; did not appear to be attended with any other fymptoms affe&ing the ge¬ 
neral health or corporal fuu&ions of thofe in whom.they were observed. But the minds of many of them 
were much weakened, and perhaps of all in a lei's degree. Some were reduced to a Hate of rfbfolute idiocy. 
The fpeftaclc of fuch objedls, which fails not to convey a fti ions and even melancholy impreffion to perlons 
who view them for the firft time, produces no fuch tffett upon thofe among whom they ate bred. The 
objefts themfelvcs are, in their general habits, cheerful, and lead a mere animal life, as contradillinguilhed 
from that in which any thought or lefledtion is concerned. As they a& alone from inlfind, or the mere 
impulfe of the fenfes, fo their aflions, however injurious they may happen to prove to others, are free from 
intentional malice, and occalion no refeutment. Their perfons are confiden d in fome degree as facred ; and 
they are maintained by their families with peculiar care.”— , ,'ccount of iht Emlnjjy to China, vai. ii. p. 202. 

vol. v. c « LETTER 
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LETTER XXXVI.— Pafage of the Tete Noire. —Col de Balme.—Mont Blanc—Its great 

Elevation. 

1 Geneva , Augujl 28. 

QUITTING Trient, we traverfed fome narrow vallies, through forefls of pine and 
fir, by the fide of a finall hut impetuous torrent, which takes its rife from the neigh¬ 
bouring glacier. The road, which is very rugged, is carried over the deep crags of a 
mountain called La Tete Noire. A little way from Trient we entered the duchy of Pau- 
cigny, fubjed * to the King of Sardinia, and arrived at the vale of Chamouny, the great 
mountains and glaciers of Savoy rifing majeftically before us. 

Another way leads from Trient to Chamouny over the Col de Balme. I palled it on 
a mule the 7th of September 1785 ; it is exceedingly deep, but not dangerous, as re- 
prefented’ by many travellers ; for I did not even find it neceffary to difmount; and the 
path, which is in no part bare rock, runs through a thick wood clothing the fides of the 
mountain. We fet off from Trient on this expedition about half pad four, with the 
expe&ation of feeing the fun rife on the fummit of Mont Blanc, but were difappointed; 
for we did not reach the Col de Balme in lefs than two hours, and day had already be¬ 
gun to break. We enjoyed, however, from the fummit an extenfive profpect, which 
many travellers confider as equal to the mo.d fublime profpetts in Switzerland : on one 
fide it commands the Vallais, the Alps of St. Bernard, and the didant mountains of the 
cantons of Underwalden and Bern; the other comprehends Mont Blanc and the cir¬ 
cumjacent heights. I obferved the Point de Moujfon ; the Mortine , fupporting on its 
top the glacier of Buet , on which De Luc made his celebrated experiments to afeertain 
the date of the atmofphere; the Point de la Tour ; Lcs Aiguilles d' Argcntiere; the 
Aiguille de Midi, a piked rock darting out of a large mafs of fnow ; and, ladly, Mont 
Blanc itfelf. The highed point of this gigantic mountain is in the fhape of a comprefi'ed 
hemifphere, and. is called from its form La Boffe du Dromedaire ; from that point it 
gradually finks, prefents a kind of concave furface of fnow, in the midd of which is a 
fmall pyramid of ice; then rifes into a fecond hemifphere, called by fqme Little Mont 
Blanc , but with more propriety by others, Le Dome du Milieu , or the Middle Dome ; 
thence it defeends into another concave furface terminating in a point, indiferiminately 
dyletbby the natives Aiguille de Goute, Point dc Goute, and D 6 me de Goute, and which I 
(hall name the Dome of Goute ; from that dome it ends abruptly, and lofes itfelf amid 
the mountains that bound the vale of Chamouny. 

Mont Blanc is particularly diftinguilhed from other mountains by a mantle of fnow, 
which clothes its fummit and fides, almod without the intervention of the lead rock to 
break the glare of the white appearance, from whence its name is derived. This cir- 
cumdance frequently deceives the eye unaccudbmed to fuch objefts, and in many fitua- 
tions renders it lefs lofty in appearance than it is in reality. Although the fummit was 
more than feven thoufand feet above the fpot where I ftood, yet it did not imprefs me 
with that adonilhment which might be expefted from its fuperior height and magnitude 
above the circumjacent mountains. I was indeed more druck with the firft view of the 
Schreckhorn from the top of the Scheidec, than of Mont Blanc from the Col de Balme. 


Now fuHjedt to France. 
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The fummit of Mont Blanc being of a roundifh form, and covered with fnow, unites 
beauty with grandeur; whereas the Schreckhorn being piked, naked, and its lhagged 
Tides only ftreaked with fnow, its grand chara&eriftics are ruggednefs and horror; and 
hence it derives the name of Schreckhorn, or the Peak of Terror *. But Mont lilanc 
foon re-affumed its real importance, feemed to increafe in fizc and height, and iblely 
attrafted our attention, until'we entered the vale of Chamouny. 

You who are totally unacquainted with Alpine feenes, may perhaps conceive a faint 
idea of the elevation of this gigantic mountain, on being informed that the mantle cf 
fnow, which appears to cover its top and Tides, exceeds an altitude of four thoufand feet 
perpendicular, and nine thoufand feet in a horizontal direction from the Dome of Goute 
to the fummit; and that the height of the fnow and ice, eftimated from the fource of 
the Arveron, at the bottom of the glacier of Montanvert, to the lummit of Mont Blanc, 
cannot be lefs than twelve thoufand perpendicular feet, or near three times as high as 
Snowdon in North Wales. 

Five glaciers extend into this vale of Chamouny, and are feparated from each other 
by forefts, corn-fields, and meadow's ; fo that large trafts of ice are blended with culti¬ 
vation, and perpetually fucceed each other in the rnoft lingular and llriking vlciffitude. 
Thefe glaciers, which lie chi.efly in the hollows of the mountains, and are fome leagues 
in length, unite at the foot of Mont Blanc , the higheft mountain in Europe, and probably 
of the antient world. 

According to the calculations of De Luc, (by whofe improvement of the barometer 
elevations are taken with a degree of facility and accuracy before unattainable,) the 
height of this mountain above the level of the fea is 2391 -l French toifes, or 15,304 
Englilh feetf ; or, according to Sir George Schuckborough, of 15,662 feet. 

De Luc having found the altitude of the Buet, from thence took geometrically the 
elevation of Mont Blanc. The labours of this celebrated naturalift, and his rules for 
computing heights by the barometer, are to be foundln hisvery valuable treatife, “ Sur 
les Modifications de l y Atmofphcre.” Thefe rules are explained, and his tables reduced to 
Englilh meafure, by Dr. Malkelyne, Aftronomer Royal; and Hill more fully by the 
Rev. Dr. Horfley {. 

The accuracy of thefe barometrical meafurements was verified by Sir George Schuck¬ 
borough, in a number of ingenious experiments to afeertain the elevation of feveral 
mountains of Savoy, a Ihort time before I arrived at Geneva. He followed De Luc’s 
method; computed the heights of feveral mountains, reciprocally, by barometrical and 
geometrical obfervations, and perceived that they almoft exactly coincided. Having 
found the elevation of the Mole above the lake of Geneva, he took from thence the 
geometrical altitude of Mont Blanc. During the courfe of thefe experiments, he W'as 
enabled to corrett fomc trifling errors in De Luc’s calculations, to improve his difeove- 
ries, and to facilitate the means of taking elevations, by Amplifying the tables and 
rules. 

* The traveller will recolUA that I am here tlefcribing Mont Blanc, as obferved from the Col de Balmc, 
and the vale of Chamouny. Thofe who have feen it from the valley of Aoft allure me, that jt is not on that 
fide covered with a mantle of fnow, but exceeds even the Schreckhorn in ruggednefs and horror. 

f In reducing the French toife, which is equal to fix French feet, to Englidi meafure, 1 have conlidered 
the proportion of the Englilh to the French foot as 15 to 16. Its real proportion, according to the accu¬ 
rate calculation of Sir George Schuckborough, is 15 to 16 and a fmall fraction j but the error in my calcu¬ 
lation being not one toife in a thoufand, in order to prevent confuiion, I have omitted the fraction. 

£ Now Bilhop of Rochefter. Both thefe treadies are publiflied in the Philofophical Tranfa&ions for 
the year 1774. 

I am 
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I ara convinced, from the fituation of Mont Blanc , and its fuperior altitude above the 
furrounding mountains, that it exceeds the lofridt point in Switzerland, which is, next 
to Mont Blanc , the mo ft elevated ground in Europe That it is higher than any part 
of Afia and Afrita, is an aflertion which can only he proved by comparing the judicious 
calculations of modern travellers with the exaggerated accounts of former writers; and 
by fhowingthat there is probably no mountain in thofetwo quarters of the globe, whofe 
altitude furpaffes 15,000 feet. 

Perhaps in no inftauce has thc iniagination of man been more given to amplification 
than in ascertaining the heights of the globe. Gruner, in his description of the Swifs 
glaciers, has mentioned the elevation of feme remarkable mountains, agreeably to the 
calculations of feveral famous geographers and travellers, both ancient and modern. 


.According to Straho, the higheft mountain of the ancient world was about 
According to Riccioli ..... 

According to Fatlur Kirclier, who took the .elevations of mountains by the un- 
ce 1 tain method of meafuting their lhadows, 

Altna is - - . - 

The Peak of Teneriff * - - 

Mount Athos - - - 

• Larilfa in Egypt ..... 


Toifts. Eng. Feet. 
S, 4 ” 21,840 

58,216 37 -*. 3 5 * 


4,000 *5,600 

10,000 64,000 

*0,000 l*8,coo 

*8,000 179, *00 


But thefe calculations are evidently fo extravagant, that their exaggeration mud 
flrike the moft common obferver. If we confult more modern and rational accounts, 
it appears that the Peak of Teneriff and ./Etna have been frequently fuppofed the higheft 
points of the globe. Teneriff is eftimated by feme natural philofophers to be 3,000 
toifes, or 19,200 feet above the level of the feaj but, according to Feuille, this elevation 
is reduced to 2,070 toifes, or 13.2-58 feet; whereas uEtna, by the accurate computations 
of Sauffure, riles only * 1673 toifes, or 10,700^ feet above the fea. Hence it appears, 
that there are no mountains, except thole in America, (the elevation.whereof, according 
to Condamine, furpaffes 3000 toifes, or 19,200 feet,) which are equal to the altitude of 
Moqt Blanc. 

In order, however, to determine with abfolute certainty that Mont Blanc is the 
higheft point of the old world, it would be neceffary to eftimate, by the fame mode of 
menf'uration, Mont Blanc, the Schreckhorn, the Peak of Teneijff, the mountains of the 
Moon in Africa, the Taurus, and the Caucafus. 


* According to Sir George Schuckborough, 1,672 toifts, 0*10,954 feet t who fays, “ I have ventured 
to compute the height of this celebrated mountain fiom my own tables, though from an obfc r vation of 
M De S.iufiute in 1774, which that gentleman obligingly communicated to me. It will ferve to (how that 
this volcano t» by no means th* higheft mountain of the old world; and thst'Vcfuvius, placed upon Mount 
JfLina, would not be equal to the height of Mont Blanc, which I take to be the moft elevated point of Eu¬ 
rope, Afia, and Africa.” 

I am happy to fi: d my conjefturts corroborated by that ingenious and accurate obferver. 

Height of ./Etna, according to Sir George - - 10.954 Feet. 

Ot Vefuyius, according to Sauifure . . 3,900 


Of both together ... . 14,854. 

Height of Mont Blanc, according to Sir George - . 15,662 

Difference, or the height of Mont Blanc above that of ALtaa and Vcfuvius ‘ • ■ -. . - . 

united .... 808 

For Hill further information on this curious fuhjeft, the reader is referred to M. Tremhley *S Analyft (PEx¬ 
perience! fur la Mefurt det Hautwrct, in Sauffure’s Voyagtt dune Its Alpet, vol. ii. p 616. 
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The chain of the Caucafus has long been deemed the higheft mountains of Afia; and 
fome philofophers, upon confidering the great fupdriority of the eaftem rivers over the 
European, both in depth and breadth, have drawn a preemptive argument, that the 
Afiauc mountains are much more lofty than thofe of- Europe. But conjeaures are 
now banilhed from natural philofophy ; and, until it (hall be proved from undoubted 
calculations, that the higheft part of the Caucafus rifes more than 15,000 feet above the 
level of the fea, Mont Blanc may be fairly confidered as more elevated. 


LETTER XXXVII. — Glacier of Boffon. — Montanvert.— Expedition acrofs the Valley 

of Ice. 

AUGUST 23d, we mounted by the fide of the glacier of Boflon, to les Murailles de 
Glace, fo called from their refemblance to walls: they form large ranges of ice of pro- 
dieious thicknefs and folidity, rifing abruptly, and parallel to each other *. Some of 
thefe ranges appeared about a hundred feet high ; but, if we may believe our guides, 
they are four hundred feet above their real bafe. Near them were pyramids.and cones 
of ice of all forms and fizes, (hooting to a very confiderable height, in the rnoft beauti¬ 
ful and fantaftic fhapes. From this glacier, which we crofted without much difficulty, 

we enjoyed a fine view of the vale of Chamouny. . 

The 24th. We had propofed Tallying forth this morning very early, in order to vifit 
the valley of ice in the glacier of Montanvert, and to penetrate as far as the time would 
admit s but the weather proving cloudy, and likely to rain, we deferred our departure 
till nine. Having procured three guides, we afeended on horfeback about three miles ; 
we were then obliged to difmount, and fcrambled up a deep and rugged path, called 
« t h e road of the cryftal- hunters .” From the fummit of the Montanvert we defeended 
to the edge of the glacier, and made a refreffiing irK^I upon fome cold proVifion which 
we brought with us. A large block of granite, called “ La pierre des Anglais,” ferved 
for a table; and near us was a hovel t, where thofe who make expeditions towards 
Mont Blanc frequently pafs the night. The feene around us was magnificent and 
fublime • numbcrlefs rocks rifing boldly above the clouds, fome ot whofe tops were 
bare others covered with fnow ; many of thefe peaks, gradually dimimftnng towards 
their fummits, end in (harp points, and are called Needles. Between thefe rocks the 
valley of ice ftretches feveral leagues in length, and is nearly a mile broad, extending 
on one fide towards Mont Blanc, and on the other, towards the plain of* Chamouny. 

The names of the principal needles are. Aiguilles de Midi, de Dru, de Bouchard, de 
Moine de Tacul, de Charmeaux ; the five glaciers, that ftretch towards the plain of 
Chamouny, and unite at the foot of Mont Blanc, are called Tacona, Boffons, Montan¬ 
vert, Argentiere, and Tour. . . 

Having fufficiently refreflied ourfelves, we prepared for our adventure acrofs the ice- 

We had each of us a long pole fpiked with iron j and, in order to fecure us from flip- 
ping the guides faftened to our (hoes crampons , or fmall bars of iron, provided with four 
fpikes The difficulty in crofting thefe.vaileys of ice anfes from the immenfe chafms, 
which our guides affured us in fome places are not lefs than five hundred feet in depth. 
I can no otherwife convey to you an image of this body of ice, broken into irregular 
ridges and deep chafms, than'by comparing it to waves mftantaneoufly frozen in the 
midft of a violent ftorm. 


* In 178c, thefe mumt/lf* dt gtact no longer exifted. 
t since my firft expedition, Mr Blair, an Englilh gentleman, 
which,, from him, in called Blair’s Cabin. 


hai hailt a more commodioui wooden hut. 


Wc 
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We began our walk with great flownefs and deliberation 5 but gradually gaining 
courage and confidence, we foon found that we could fafely pafs along thofe places, 
where the afcent.and defcent were not very confiderable, much fafter even than when 
walking at the rate of our common pace : in other parts we leaped over the clefts, and 
flid down the fteeper declivities. In one place we were obliged to tread with peculiar 
caution. After walking fome paces Tideways along a narrow ridge of ice, fcarcely three 
inches broad, we ftept acrofs a chafm into a little hollow, which the guides formed for 
our feet, and afeended by means of fmall holes made with the fpikes of our poles. This 
account appears terrible; but we had not the leaft apprehenfion of danger, as the guides 
were exceedingly careful, and took excellent precautions. One of our fervants had the 
courage to follow us without crampons , or nails in his (hoes, which was certainly dan¬ 
gerous, on account of the ilipperinefs of the leather when wetted. 

We had now almoft reached the oppofite fide, when we were obliged to make a cir- 
cuit of above a quarter of a mile, in order to get round a broad chafm. This will give 
you fome idea of the difficulty attending excurfions over fpme of thefe glaciers: our 
guides informed us, that when they hunt chamois and marmots, thefe unavoidable cir¬ 
cuits generally carry them fix or feven miles, when the direft diftance is fcarcely two. 
A ftorm threatening every moment, we were obliged to haften off the glacier ; for rain 
renders the ice exceedingly flippery, and in cafe of a fog, which generally accompanies 
a ftorm in thefe upper regions, our fituation would have been extremely dangerous. 
Indeed we had no time to iofe; for we had fcarcely quitted the ice before the tempeft 
began, and foon became very violent, attended with frequent flafhes of lightning, and 
loud peals of thunder, which being re-echoed within the hollows of the mountains, added 
greatly to the awful fublimity of the feene. 

We crawled for a confiderable way upon our hands and feet along a fteep and bare 
rock, and down one of the mod difficult and rugged precipices I ever defeended in Swit¬ 
zerland ; the thunder at the fame time roaring over us, and the rain pouring down like 
torrents. After much difficulty, but without the leaft accident, we gained the valley of 
Chamouny, and returned to the inn, as wet as if we had been plunged into water, but 
perfectly gratified with our expedition. 

In my fecond excurfion to the valley of Chamouny in 1785, inftead of eroding the gla¬ 
cier, I alcended, in company with three Englifhmen and a Swifs gentleman, from Blair’s 
Cabin, about an hour and a half, over the bare and rugged rocks, to a fummit under 
the ^iguijle de Charmox , near the fpot from which a Genevan unfortunately fell and was 
dafhed to pieces. On this fummit, at the very edge of the fearful precipice which over¬ 
looks the vale of Chamouny, flood a collection of ftones, about three feet high, called 
by the natives le bon homme. We immediately raifed this heap to the height of fix feet, 
and piled up another of the fame elevation, which we ftyled, in the Lnguage of the 
country, le monument de quatre Anglois, in memory of the four* Englifhmen who amufed 
themfelves ih forming it. 

I employe*! an hour in afeending part of the Montanvert on horfeback, the fame time 
in walking up to Blair’s Cabin, an hour and a half to the monument de quatre Jng/ois, 
half an hour in defeending to Blair’s Cabin, and three .quarters of an hour in paffing 
from thence to Chamouny. 


• Mr. Whitbread, the two Mr. ''"ffbrds, and myfelf. We were accompanied and aflifted by M. Excha- 
quet, a Swift gentleman, remarkable for his numerous expeditions into thefe Alps. 

I made 
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I made this expedition in company with M. Exchaquet, a Sv:ifs gentleman, native of 
Aubonne, and direftor-general of the mines or SiV"}'. His repeated expeditions into 
thefe regions have enabled him to execute a model in relief of the valley of Chamouny, 
Mont Blanc, the circumjacent Alps, and glaciers *. In order to render this model dill 
more valuable to the naturalift, he coilefts fpecimens of the different ftones which com- 
pofc the mountains reprefented on the plan. He is now employed by the government 
OI Bern IP. conftrudting a model of the diitrift of Aigle. 

M Exchaquet has diicovered a more commodious route than that hitherto followed, 
to afcend the Buet and Mount Breven, which are defcribed by M. Van Berchem, fecre- 
tary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne, in his letter t to Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern, 
relating an expedition to the mines of Faucigny, and the glaciers which extend at the 
foot of Mont Blanc. In thefe letters the reader will find, befide much accurate and 
pi&urefque defcription, an account of feveral loflil and vegetable productions of the 
higher Alps. 


LETTER XXXVIII.— Excurfion towards the Summit of the Couvercle. 

IN my fubfequent expedition to the valley of Chamouny, I propofed pufhing my 
courfe dill further towards the glacier of Talefre, but particularly to the Couvercle, of 
which I had read a very curious defcription in Sauffure’s work. But having bruifed my 
foot in afeending the Montanvert, I was prevented from executing my purpofe. You 
will, however, have no reafon to regret my difappointment, on receiving the following 
account of that expedition, extracted from notes communicated by a friend. 

We quitted the Priory at fix in the morning, accompanied by Michael Paccard and 
Marie Coutet, two guides of Chamouny, traverfed Vhe plain, and afeended the Montan¬ 
vert through a wood of pines. We had fine views of the glacier which gives rife to the 
Arveron, and of the vale of Chamouny, chequered in a mod lingular manner with 
alternate rows of arable and padure land. Alter continuing about an hour, we quitted 
our mules, proceeded on foot, and in an hour and a half reached Blair’s Hut, on the 
top of the Montanvert, where we reded for a few minutes. 

We then defeended to the glacier, coaded it by the path of the chrydal hunters, and 
in about half an hour came to fome difficult paffes called Les Ponts, or the Bridges, 
which run over a perpendicular rock, at the edge of a frightful precipice. Thefe paf- 
fages, though Hill difficult, were extremely dangerous, until, by order of Sauffure, the 
rock was in fome parts blown away with gunpowder, and fmall holes formed for the 
hands and feet. The fird bridge was about forty paces in length, and the two others 
fomewhat lefs difficult, of about ten paces each. In a quarter of an hour we arrived at 
a fountain, which drops from the roof and lides of a natural grotto, the infide whereof 
is overgrown with large tufts of the ranunculus glacialis. Having walked about eight 
miles fince our departure from Chamouny, we fat down in this fequedered grotto and 
made our fird repad. 

From hence wc eroded fome fnow, the remains of the lad winter’s avalanche , and 
immediately got upon the Moraine , the term given to the ftones and earth which the 
glaciers difgorge on each fide, after having received them from the impending moun- 

• This plan has been fmifhcd, and a coloured print of it publiflied. 

Y Excurfion dans Its Mines de Haul Faucigny, &e, Laufanne, 1787. 
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tains : they are very treacherous and difficult fo walk upon. The ice upon which thefe 
flones reft is harder than that of the roll of the glacier; and the earth is laid in fuch 
regular and equable heaps as to give the appearance of art. As we looked from hence 
over the valley of ice, the paflage Teemed impracticable ; fo numerous and broad were 
the chalins which interfered it in every direction, many bearing a tremendous appear, 
ance, and of an aftonifhing depth ; but we foon found that it only required couraee 
and activity. Inftead of crampons we had large nails in our fhoes,.which more effec¬ 
tually anfyvered our purpofe, and our fpiked (ticks were on this occaiton particularly 
ferviceable. Having descended upon the glacier, we found the ice foftened by a warm 
wind; which rendered it lefs flippery than ufual. We continued along it about a quarter 
of an hour, then regained and walked along the Moraine near half an- hour. We now 
embarked upon the great valley of ice c alled Glacier des Bois, 1 own not without emotion 
to fee ourfelves upon this extraordinary defert, broken into frightful chaftns, through 
the maze of which we were to pafs. It was curious to obferve the numerous little rills 
produced by the collection of drops occafioned by the thawing of the ice on the upper 
part of the glacier : thefe little rills hollow out fome channels, and torrent-like preci¬ 
pitate theinfelves into the chaftns with a violent noife; incrcafing the body of wateis 
formed by the melting of the interior furface, and finding an outlet under the immenfe 
arch of ice in the valley of C.hamouny, from which the Arveron rufii- s. This ice-water 
was agreeable to the palate, and extremely refrcfhing from its cool riels. 

The field of ice, which at lirft fight feetned impervious to all but the chamois and mar. 
mot, and fcarcely practicable even for the daring footfteps of man, is traverfed by flocks 
of fheep, driven to the fcanty pafturage which the oppofite rocks afford. The (hop- 
herds leave them in thefe defolate fpots, and vifit them at different intervals. We ob- 
ferved their track over the ice, and faw a flock returning ; one fhepherd preceded as a 
guide, and another followed the hgrd : we had the good fortune to preferve a fheep 
which had ftrayed from the flock'. 

As we were continuing our courfe, we were furprifed by a loud noife; and. looking 
round, perceived a large fragment of rock which had detached itfelf from one of the 
high’efl needles : it bounded from precipice to precipice with great rapidity, and, before 
it reached the bottom, was reduced -ilinofl entirely into dufl. Having proceeded about 
an hour, we were aftonifhed with a view far more magnificent than imagination can con¬ 
ceive : hitherto the glaciers had fcarcely anfwered my expectations, but now far lur- 
paffed them. , Nature dad herfelf in all her terrors. Before us was a valley of ice 
twenty m'les in extent, bounded by a circular glacier of pure unbroken fnow, called 
Tacu, which leads diredUy to the foot of Mont Blanc, and is furrounded by large 
conical rocks, terminating in (harp points like the turrets of an ancient fortification ; 
to the right rofe a range of magnificent peaks, their intervals filled with glaciers; and 
far above the reft, the majeftic fummit of Mont Blanc, his higheft point obfeured with 
clouds. He appeared of fuch immenfe magnitude, that at his prefence the circumjacent 
mountains, however gigantic, feemed to flirink before him, and “ hide their dimimJhcJ 
heads In half an hour we arrived at the Moraine, which forms a boundary of the 
valley, crofled it, and proceeded upon a body of ice about three quarters of a mile broad. 
Here the ice .was more even and free from chaftns than in the great valley. We then 
pa ffeid a fecond Moraine, and beyond that another mafs of ice to a third Moraine : de« 


* Milton. 
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fcenditig from thence we came upon the laft ridge of ice, confidently broader than the 
two former, and full of large chafins : it is feparated from the rock only by a very nar¬ 
row Moraine. Thefe Moraines contain great quantities of chryftal. * 

Here \vc turned a little to the right, and afeended the valley of ice, the feene every 
moment increafing in magnificence and horror. In a Ihort time we arrived at the foot 
of the Couvercle, .having walked about fix miles on the ice. We now found it diffi¬ 
cult to quit the ice, and the firlt part of the defeent was really perilous. One ftep was 
truly dreadful: a bulging rock entirely fmooth, and prefenting a precipice of very con- 
fulerable depth, which was terminated by an immenfc cltafm in the ice, feemed to for¬ 
bid our progrefs; a final I hollow, however, in the middle ferved for one foot, and from 
thence we bounded over to the firm ground. One guide went firft, and held out his 
hand on the oppofite fide, whilft the other helped and dire&ed us where to place our 
feet. We continued afeending a path which now feemed without danger, though very 
narrow and deep, and carried along the ridge of precipices. The feenery around was 
indeed lb lublimc as to baniffi all ideas of fatigue and apprehenfion. Half an hour more 
brought us to the fide of a fountain, where we fat down to our dinner.» W*e had now 
employed five hours and a half from Chamouny, and notwithftanding all difficulties and 
neceffary halts, had walked fifteen miles, but none of us complained of fatigue. 

The clouds beginning to gather, warned us to haften to the top of the Couvercle. 
From that Itation wc had the view of three ftupendous vallies of ice, the glacier of Tale- 
fre to the left, in front that of l’Echaut, and the Tacu to the right; all uniting in one 
great valley of ice called the Glacier dcs Bais, which ftretched under our feet, and was 
furrounded and ornamented by the rugged needles. The dead filence which reigned 
in this place was only interrupted by the bounding of diftant chamois, and the cries of 
alarm which the marmots gave to their tribes at <\ur approach. 

Having refrdhed ourfclves we proceeded to the top of the Couvercle, a moft extra¬ 
ordinary rock of granite, having the appearance of a large irregular multilateral build¬ 
ing placed on a mountain ; the alcent was laborious, but perfectly fecure. Towards 
its foot we found a bottle containing the names of two Englishmen who had reached that 
place about a fortnight before, and probably flattered themfelves that no ftranger would 
go beyond them. We wrote our names on the reverfe of the paper, and carried the 
bottle with us to the fummit of the Couvercle. Three quarters of an hour brought us 
to the point, and we reached a rock overhanging a precipice which my eyes dared not 
mcafure. In this fituation we were furprifed with a thunder ftorm, which added great 
horror and magnificence to the feene. We took fheltcr under an impending rock, and 
liftened to the roaring of the ftorm with a mixed fenfation of fear and pleafure. On 
reflecting in this place that we were to meafure back the fame ground, and to undergo 
a repetition of the fame difficulties, we were not exempted from alarm ; but recollect¬ 
ing that it is the duty of man to encounter fome dangers, in order to behold fuch glo¬ 
rious feenes, we from that moment baniihed all apprehenfions. 

Our view from the top of the Couvercle comprehended the fame fublime feenes we • 
had enjoyed from its bafe, but confiderably heightened and enlarged ; the ftupendous 
extent of ice appeared like a rugged expanfe of frozen fea, bounded by the moft gi¬ 
gantic rocks, and terminated by Mont Blanc, the Atlas of the globe. Although we? 
were thus entirely enclofcd between ice and fnow, and barren crags where all vegetation 
might be fuppofed to ceafe; yet our eyes repofed on a triangular rock, clothed with 
gral's and alpine plants, and flatting up like a fertile iiland in the midft of a defolate 
ocean. It is known by the name of the Garden, and exhibits a curious contrail to the 
furrounding drearinefs. 

vol. v. 5 h During 
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• Daring our expeditions into the Alps, we had frequently found occafion to remark 
the peculiarly deep fhade of the blue colour * in the “ pure Empyreal f and to-day 
we were more particularly afte£t<fd with this circumftance. It conveyed a mofl fublime 
idea of the infinity of fpace: the higher we afeended the more beautiful it feemed ; and 
we were informed by a perfon accuftomed to alpine feenes, that, on confiderable eleva¬ 
tions, he had frequently obferved the ftars at noon-day. 

Our defcent from thefe icy regions was no lefs fortunate than our affient; we reached 
the Priory at feven in the afternoon, without the leaft accident, and wrapt in aftonilh- 
ment on the recolle&ion of feenes which furpafs the imagination, as much as they defy 
defcripticuu I am, &c. 


LETTER XXXIX.— Various attempts to reach the Summit of Mont Blanc.—Succcfsful 

Expedition of James Balma and Dr. Paccard. — Of Sauffure. — His phyfical Obfervations. 

VARIOUS attempts having been made to reach the fummit of Mont Blanc, as well 
by the guides of Chatnouny, as by Meffrs. de Sauffure and Bourrit; a chronological 
account of the principal expeditions which have at length terminated fuccefsfully, will 
not, perhaps, be uninterefting. 

The firft was made by M. Couteranand three guides of Chamouny, Michael Paccard, 
Vi&orTiffay, and Marie Coutet. On the 13th of July 1776, they fet off from the 
Priory, about eleven in the evening ; paffed between the glaciers of Boffon and Taeona; 
and, after employing above fourteen hours in mounting rugged and dangerous afeents, 
in crofling feveral vallies of ice, and large plains of fnow, found themfelves on the top 
next to Mont Blanc. At firft fight if appeared fcarcely a league diftant; but they foon 
difeovered that the clearnefs of the air, the extraordinary whitenefs of the fnow, and 
its great height, made it feem nearer than it was in Reality ; and they perceived with 
regret, that it would require at leaft four hours more to reach the fummit, even fup- 
pofing it practicable. But as the day was far advanced, and the vapours towards the 
fummit of Mont Blanc began to gather into clouds, they were obliged to relinquilh 
their enterprize. As they were returning in great hafte, one of the party flipped in 
attempting to leap over a chafm of ice. He held in his hand a long pole l'piked with 
iron, which he had ftruck into the ice ; and upon this he hung dreadfully i'ufpended 
for a few moments until he was releafed by his companions. The danger he had juft 
efcaped made fuch an impreflion upon him that he fainted, and continued for Ibme time 
in that fituation : he was at length brought to himfelf, and, though confiderably bruifed, 
fufficiently recovered .to continue his journey. They arrived at Chamouny about eight 
in the evening, after a journey of two-and-twenty hours : as fome fort of recompencc 
for fo much fatigue they enjoyed the fatisfattion, at leaft, of having approached nearer 
to Mont Blanc than any former adventurers. 

. According to Sir George Schuckborough, the fummit which they attained is more 
than 13,000 fe ( et above the Mediterranean. Thefe perfons, however, did not take the 
neceffary precautions for fo perilous an enterprize; for the expedition was not only ex¬ 
tremely hazardous, but alfo far too fatiguing and difficult to be accomplifhed within 

• The depth of this blue colour is owing to the extreme purity and tranfparency of the air. Sauffure 
made fome curious experiments to ascertain the exaft (hade of blue which forms the colour of the heavens 
in this elevated fpot. By means of flips of paper ftained with different tints of blue, from the pale ft to the 
darkeft, he formed a fcale of 51 fhadea, and found that the 39th was the colour of the heavens. Vol. hr. 
p. 158. t Milton. 
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twenty-four hours. The failure of this expedition feemed for Tome time to reprefs all 
future attempts, until the indefatigable Bourrit infufed a new fpirit into the inhabitants 
of Chamouny. After reiterated though unfuccefsful attempts, on the nth of Sep¬ 
tember 1784, Bourrit, accompanied by fix guides, departed from Bionafay, and was 
Jcaling, as he expreffes himfelf, the rampart of Mont Blanc, when he fuddenly found 
hiinfelf fo extremely affetted by the intenfe cold, that he was unable to proceed. 

• Marie Coutet and Francis Guidet, two of the guides who attended him in this ex¬ 
pedition, preceded their company, and afeended to the Dome of Goute, which is about 
9400 feet in a horizontal dire&ion from the fummit. Marie Coutet informed me, 
that they palled the Middle Dome, and walked along the ridge between that dome and 
the fummit at far as fome high rocks, which appear from the vale of Chamouny like 
fmall points fifing out of the fnow, but night approaching obliged them to return. 

On the 4th of September ) 785 Marie Coutet and James Baltna reached a place under 
a rock at a confiderable elevation, where they paffed the night. Setting off before fun- 
rife, they found themfelves about feven on the Dome of Goute, and were proceeding 
towards the fummit with a fair profpett of fuccefs, when a violent ilornrof hail ac¬ 
companied with a Arong wind compelled them to return. 

On the 13th of September Meffrs. de Sauffure and Bourrit, attended by twelve 
guides well provided with barometers, thermometers, and other inftruments, for the 
purpofe of making the necefl'ary obfervations, departed from Bionafay, and arrived at 
a hut, which they had ordered to be conftrufted at Pierre Ronde 7808 feet above the 
level of the fea. Here they paffed the night, and early the next morning reached the 
Dome of Goute without the leaft accident, and \rithout much difficulty ; where they were 
flopped by a frefh fall of fnow, into which thewunk fo deep that all farther progrefs 
was impra&icable. Sauffure informs us, that the mercury in the barometer funk 
eighteen inches and a half, and that he reached aft elevation of 1290 toifes, or 8256 
Englifh feet. 

At length, in July 1786, fix guides of Chamouny having failed in another attempt, 
James Balma, one of the party, being overtaken by darknefs, as he was rambling upon 
the ice, miffed his way, and paffed the night in a fpot above the Dome of Goute, ele¬ 
vated more than 12,000 feet above the level of the fea. His youth, and the ftrength 
of his conflitution, having prelerved him from the effects of the nocturnal cold in fo 
fevere an atmofphere, at the approach of morn he reconnoitred the filiation, and ob- 
l'erved a part which appeared more eafy of acccfs than any hitherto attempted. On his 
arrival at Chamouny he was feized with a very fevere indifpofition, the effeft of extreme 
fatigue, and of the intenfe cold. Being amended by Dr. Paccard, a phyfician of the 
place, James Balma communicated his obfervations; and, in gratitude for his attendance, 
offered to conduct him to the fummit of Mont Blanc. 

On the 7th of Auguft thefc two daring adventurers fallicd from Chamouny upon this 
memorable expedition, and reached before dark the mountain La Cote, which overhangs 
the upper part of the glacier of Boffon. Here they continued during the night; and' 
at three in the morning purfued their route over the ice, afeended the Dome of Goute, 
palled under the Middle Dome, and at the lall pyramid of rock turned to the calf, and 
continued along the ridge, which is feen from Geneva, and lies on the left of the fum- 
xnit. Here they lirft began to experience fuch intenfe cold, and fuch extreme fatigue, 
that Dr. Paccard was ahnoft induced to refinquilh the enterprise; being, however, en¬ 
couraged by James Balma, more accuftomed to fuch dangerous expeditions, he followed 
his companion. The wind was fo violent and piercing, that in order to avoid its blow¬ 
ing in their faces, they were obliged to walk fideways for a confiderablc time* About 
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fe. at lengt^fawfed the fummit# Mont Blanc, and ftood 

* f P** «f groundj which no one had reached before, and at the eleva 
^ fetLabove thefea, which is undoubtedly the higheft point in the anciJnt 

They remained on the fummit no more than half an Twaif the fadd beini 
JPP? that the provifion was frozen in their pockets, the ink con^dVtheir f„k. 
««#* and the mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer funk toi8fdearees twT 

had juft rime to obferve the ftate of the barometer, which he has not comma* 
located to the pubhc- unuu 

They employed fifteen hours in afcending; and though they again reached tb„ 
mountam of La c °tem five hours, found great difficulty in defcending, their fi!f,? 
being debilitated by the refleftion from the fnow. They arrived at La cite about md 
night, after twenty-four houre unremitted fatigue. Having repofed themfelves two’ 
hours, they again falhed forth, and returned to Chamouny at eight in the morn!™ 

wfn? exCQ ™'f> and their lips f ceedingly fwell J; Dr? PacCard was almoft 

blind, and his eyes continued to be affected for a confiderable time. 1 

IXTfl A«l«lhAl> avMaA MMta i.. __*_ I* • « 


W J -— -w. U WU11UUOUIC Lillies 

We cannot expeft any accurate experiments from thefe two perfons, to whom the 
glory of firft afcending the fummit of Mont Blanc is undoubtedly due. But th° v D o 
gred the way for rhe obfervauons andI difeoveries of future naturalifts, and particular^ 
of Sauffure, whofe indefatigable zeal did not permit him to reft, until he had reached 
the top of Mont Blanc, and made thofe experiments which cannot fail greatly to eluci¬ 
date the theory of the atmofphere. 7 

That able naturalift fet out on this fuccefsful expedition, from the valley of Chamouny 
on the 43thof Auguft 1787. He was accompanied by eighteen guides, who carried a 
tent, matraffes,all neceflary accommodations, andinftruments of experimental philofophy. 

Thev tho firft nTtrht nn tho fnrl nf tho mmititnin T » PAk* .. U..l_ ■ 


- — - - 7 j— —- ’ — - — - ; 7 nib iv. * ci ui 1 uc ICci. 

Here they encamped, and formed a excavation in the congealed fnow, which they co¬ 
vered with a tent. In this icy habitation, inftead of fullering from the cold, Sauffure 
felt fuch a fuffocating heat, from the clofenefs of the tent, and the number of perfons 
crowded in a fmall compafs, thai-he was frequently obliged to go into the open air in 
prder to breathe. 


The next moping the whole company departed at feven, and found the afeent in 
fome places fo ftcep, that the guides were obliged to hew out fteps with a hatchet. At 
eleven they reached the fummit of Mont Blanc. H^W- they continued four hours and a 
half, during which time Sauffure enjoyed, with raptfirp and allonifhment, a view the mod 
extenfive as well as the molt rugged and/ublime in nature 5 and made thofe obfervations 
which render this expedition no longer a matter qfraere curiofity. You will, perhaps, 
not be difpleafed with the following particulars fele&ed from a complete and ample de¬ 
tail of thofe obfervations communicated to the public by Sauffure in the fourth volume 
-of'hfc Voyages dans les Aipes *. 

- He did not* find the cold f6 extremely piercing as Dr. Paccard and James Balma. 
By fawnparing his experiments on Mont Blanc with thofe made at the fame time by M. 
Senebierlat Geneva, he was enabled to give the following obfervations. Reaumur’s ther¬ 
mometer ftood in the lhade at 2 r V belpufr freezing point, or 27 of Fahrenheit; at Geneva, 


* A. tT*rtUatibttOf this account, by the Rev. Mr. Martyn, profeflbr of botany in the univerfity of Cam¬ 
bridge, printed by Kearfley, form* an Appendix to hi* Sketch of 4 Tour through Switzerland; which I 
Would recommend to the traveller 
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ata*. 6. or 8 zof Fahrenheit, which gives a difference of near 25 degrees of Reaumur, or 
45 of Fahrenheit, between the date of the atmoi'phere at both places. De Luc’s barometer 
fell to 16. oand as ^ at Geneva at 27.2-J-jt^, it gives a difference of n. 2, 
without regarding the fraction. On eftimating the height of Mont Blanc from barome¬ 
trical experiments,Jie found it alntoft exactly corrcfpond with that given by Sir George 
Shuckborougli, or 15,662 Englifh feet above the level of the fea, which reflects high 
honour on the accuracy of the Englifh obfervor. 

By experiments with the hygrometer, the air on the top of Mont Blanc contained 
fix times lefs humidity than that of Geneva; and to this extreme drynefs of the atmof- 
phere he imputes the burning thirfl which he and his companions experienced. It re¬ 
quires half an hour to boil water on the top of Mont Blanc, fifteen or fix teen minutes 
arc fufficient at Geneva, and fourteen or fifteen by the fea-fide. By experiments on 
the electrometer, the balls diverged only three lines; the electricity was pofitive. On 
the fummit he noticed two butterflies on the wing; obferved, at the elevation of 11,392 
feet above the fea, the Silene Acau/is, or mofs campion, in flower; and (till higher, on 
the mod elevated rocks, the Lichen Sulphureus and Lichen Rupcjtris of Hoffman. The 
fuinmits of Mont Blanc, he adds, and the adjacent mountains, are compofed of gra¬ 
nite ; and next to Mont Blanc, the Schreckhom and Mount Rofa * in Piedmont, ap¬ 
peared the moft elevated points. 

Sauffure, as well as many of his party, found themfelves extremely affeded by the 
rarefadion f of the air; and at two began returning. They defeended a little lower 
than the place in which they paffed the preceding night, arrived the next morning at 
the valley of Chamouny without the left accideiK, and as they had taken the precaution 
to wear veils of crape, their faces were not excoriVted, nor their fight debilitated. 

On the eighth of Auguft, a few days after Saufmre’s expedition, Mr. Beaufoy, an 
F.nglifh gentleman, fucceeded in a fimilar attempt, though it was attended with greater 
difficulty, arifmg from the enlargement of the chafms in the ice. An account of 
this expedition was read before the Royal Society on the 13th of December 1787, and 
will probably be communicated to the public. 


* SaufTure afterwards meafured the height of Mont Rofa, and found its elevation aotive the-fea *450 
toiles, which is only 50 French toifes or 320 feet lower than Mont Blanc. Voyages dans les Al f es, tom. 

iv p wy- , . ... 

•{■ Some perfons have attributed the difficulty of refpiratfon to fatigue, and not the^r.trcfadton of the 
air; but Saull'urc has fully Jifptoved tin’s opinion. The whole pafTage is fo curious, that I will infert the 
original words: — 

*• Maude tons nos organes, celui qui eft le plus affr&c par la rarete de 1'air, e’eft eelui de la refpiration. 
On fait que pour entretenir la vie, fur tout celle des animaux a fang clruud, ii hint qu’une qiuintitc deter- 
tnincc d’air traverfe leurs poiimons dans un terns donnc. Si done Fair qu’ds refpirritt ell le double plus 
rare, il faudra que leurs iufpirations foient le double plus freqnentes, alin qut la rarete foit compeiilec par 
le volume. Celt cette acceleration forcce de la refpiration qui eil la caul’e de la fatigue et des angoifl’es que 
Foil eprouve il ecs grandes hauteurs. Car en mi-iiie tems que la itfpiiation s’aee' lere, la etidilution s’acce- 
lereauffi. Je m’en fuis fouveut apper^u fur de haute'; ci.ncs, mais je voulois en faite line cpreuve exude fur 
le Mont Blanc ; et pour que Faccclerution du inouvenunr du voyage ne put pas fe con fond ie avee ctlle de i.i. 
rarete de Fair, je ne lis mon cpreuve qu’aprds que non, fumes rcltes tranquillcs, ou ii pcq pie. Hun- uilks 
pendant 4 hears fur la cimede la montague. Alors le pools de Pieire Balmat fe trouva battle 68 puliation* 
par minute; eelui de Tctn, mon domtitique, it 2, ct le mien 102. A Chamotini, eg.Jcmeut apres le re¬ 
pos, les memes, dans le mcme ordre, battirent qy. 60. 72. Nous ctions done tons la dsns un etut de lievre 
qui eaplique, et la foif qui nous tourmeutoit, ct nofe avei lion pour levin, pour les liquetiu fortes, et 
rue 'lie pour tout tfpece d’alimcnt. 11 n’y avoit que l’cau fraiche qui fit du bieu et du plailir.” Tom. iv. 
p. 207. > 
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LETTER XL. — Conjectures on the Formation and State of the Glaciers. 

NO fubjeft in natural hiftorv is more curious than the origin of thefe glaciers, ex¬ 
tending into fields of corn and paflure, and lying, without being melted, in a fituation 
where the fun is fufficiently powerful to bring vegetation to maturity : for it is almofl 1L 
terally true, that with one hand I could touch ice, and the other ripe corn. As in my 
firft expedition to the Alps my Hay was exceedingly fliort, I declined entering upon a 
fubjeft too important to be i'uperficially treated, and oply threw together a few hafly 
remarks, which occurred to tne on the fpot. But I find that thefe remarks, however 
hafty and fuperficial, ferved to excite your curiofity, and have induced you to inquire, 
“ Which is the moji rational fyjlem concerning the formation of the glaciers ? Are they in 
a Jlate of augmentation’or diminution ; or do they remain within the fame limits ?” 

Although in lubfequent journeys to the Alps 1 made this fubjeft a particular objeft of 
refearch, jmd although I attentively perufed the principal fyftems concerning the forma¬ 
tion of glaciers, yet 1 do not, without great diffidence, prefume to reply to your very 
difficult queftions. 

The theory of Gruner, confirmed and amended by that able naturalift Saufibre, ap¬ 
pears the molt fimple and rational j and I do not know how I can better fatisfy your 
curiofity, than by forming an extract from his much efieemed work *, interfperfing it 
with a few additional remarks drawn from my own particular obfervations. 

If a perfon could be conveyed to fuch an’ elevation as to embrace at one view the alps 
of Switzerland, Savoy, and Dauphkie, he would behold a vaft chaos of mountains, 
interfered by numerous vallies, a^a compofed of many parallel chains, the higheft 
occupying the centre, and the. others gradually diminifliing in proportion to their 
difiance. 

The mod elevated, or central chain, would appear briftled with pointed rocks, and 
covered, even in fummer, with ice and fnow, in all parts not perpendicular. On each 
fide of this chain he would difeover deep vallies clothed with verdure, peopled 
with numerous villages, and watered by many rivers. In cbnfidering thefe objects with 
greater attention, he would remark, that the central chain is compofed of elevated peaks 
and diverging ridges, whofe fumniits are overfpread with fnow; that the declivities of 
the peaks and'ridges, excepting thofe parts that are extremely ftcep, are covered with 
liiow and ice, and that the intermediate depths and fpaces between are filled with im- 
menfe fields of ice, terminating in thole cultivated vallies which border the great chain. 

The branches tnoft contiguous to the central chain would prefent the fame pheno¬ 
mena, only in a lefier degree. At greater difiances no ice would be obferved, and 
1‘carcely any fnow, but upon fome of the moll elevated fummits; and the mountains 
diminilhing in height and ruggednefs, would appear covered with herbage, and gradu¬ 
ally fink into hills and plains. 

in this general furvey, the glaciers may be divided into two forts; the firft occupy¬ 
ing the deep Vallies fituated in the bofom of the Alps, and termed by the natives Vallies 
de Glace, but which I lhall diftinguilh by the name of Lower Glaciers ; the fecond, 
which clothe the fummits and the fides of the mountains, I {hall call Upper Glaciers. 

l. The Lower Glaciers are by far the mod confiderable in extent and depth. Some 
ftretch feveral leagues; that of des Bois in particular is more than fifteen miles^ong, and 
above three in its greateft breadth. 


* Voyages des AIpcs, v. i. c. 7. 
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The Lower Glaciers do not, as is generally imagined, communicate with each other; 
and but few of them are parallel to the central chain : they moftly ftretch in a tranf- 
verfe diredion, are bordered at the higher extremity by inacceflible rocks, and on the 
other extend into the cultivated vallies. The thicknefs of the ice varies in different 
parts. Sauffure found its general depth in the glacier des Bois from eighty to a hun¬ 
dred feet; but queftions not the information of thofe who affert, that in fome places 
its thicknefs exceeds even fix hundred feet. 

Thefe immenfe fields of ice ufually reft on an inclined plane ; being pulhed forwards 
by the prelfure of their own weight, and but weakly fupported by the rugged rocks 
beneath, are interfered by large tranfverfc chafins, and prefent the appearance of walls, 
pyramids, and other fantaftic ffiapes, obfervcd at all heights and in ali fituations, 
wherever the declivity exceeds thirty or forty degrees. But in thofe parts, where the 
plane on which they reft is horizontal. Or gently inclined, the furface of the ice is 
nearly uniform ; the chafins are but few and narrow, and the traveller erodes on foot, 
without much difficulty. 

The furface of the ice is not fo flippery as that of frozen ponds or rivers: it is rough 
and granulated, and only dangerous to the paffenger in fteep defeents. It is not Iranf- 
parent, is extremely porous and full of finall bubbles, which feldom exceed the fize of 
a pea, and confequently is not fo compaft as common ice: its perfect refcmblance to 
the congelation of fnow impregnated with water, in opacity, roughnefs, and in the 
number and fmallnefs of the air-bubbles, led Sauffure to conceive the following liinple 
and natural theory concerning the formation, of the Glaciers. 

An immenfe quantity of fnpw continually accumulates in the elevated vallies enclofed 
within the alps, as well from that which falls fromvrtie clouds during nine months in 
the year, as from the maffes inceffantly rolling from the fteep Tides of the circumjacent 
mountains. Part of this fnow, not diifolved during-fummer, impregnated with rain 
and fnow-water, is frozen during winter, and forms that opaque and porous ice of 
which the Lower Glaciers are compofed. 

2. The Upper Glaciers may be l'ubdivided into thofe which cover the fummits, and 
thofe which extend along the fides of the alps. 

Thofe which cover the fummits owe their origin to the fnow that falls at all feafons 
of the year, and which remains nearly in its original ftate, being congealed into a hard 
fubftance, and not converted into icc. For although, according to the opinion of 
fome philofophers, the fummit of Mont Blanc, and of other elevated mountains, is, 
from the glillening of the furface, covered with pure ice, yet both theory and expe¬ 
rience prove it to be fnow. For in fo elevated and cold a region, a lufficient quantity 
of fnow cannot be melted to impregnate with water the whole niafs, which remains un- 
diffolvfd. Experience alfo juftifies this reafoning. Sauffure found the top ot Mont 
Blanc only encrufted with ice, which, though of a firm confidence, was yet penetrable 
with a (tick; and on the declivities of the fummit he difeovered, beneath the furface, 
a foft fnow without cohefion. 

The fubftance which clothes the fides of the alps is neither pure fnow like that of 
the fummits, nor ice which forms the Lower Glaciers, but an affemblago of both. It 
contains lefs fnow than the fummits, becaufe the fummer heat has more power to dii- 
folve it, and becaufe the liquefied fnow defeending from above, the mafs abforbs a 
larger quantity of water. It contains more fnow than the Lower Glaciers, becaufe the 
diffolution of the fnow is comparatively lefs. Hence the ice is even more porous, 
opaque, lefs compact than that of the Lower Glaciers, and of fo doubtful a texture as 

3 renders 
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renders it,' in many parts, difficult to decide,' whether it may be called ice or frozen 
(how. 

In a word, there is a regular gradation from the fnow on the fummits to the ice of 
the Lower Glaciers, formed by the intermediate mixture which becomes more compact 
and lefs porous in proportion as it approaches the Lower Glaciers, until it unites and 
aflimilates with them. And it is evident, that the greater or leffer degree of denfity 
is derived from the greater or leffer quantity of water, with which the mafs is impreg¬ 
nated. 

In regard to your fccond queftion, “ Whether the glaciers are in a Jlate of increafe or 
diminution though 1 declined on a former occafion entering minutely upon a fubjeft, 
which required accurate refearch and experimental inveftigation, yet 1 ventured to make 
one remark, which feemed to prove the occafional increafe and diminution of the gla- 
ciers, contrary to the opinion of fome philofophers, who affert, that they remain al¬ 
ways the fame, and of others, that they arc continually increafing. 

The borders of the glacier of Montanvert are rnoftly fkirted with trees: towards its 
bafe a*vail arch of ice rifes near a hundred feet in height, under which the Arveron 
ruffies in a large body of water. As we approached the ice we palled through a wood 
of firs: thofe trees which (land at a little diftance from the arch are about eighty feet 
high, and undoubtedly of a very great age. Between thefe and the glacier, the trees 
are of a later growth, as is evident from their texture and inferior fize. Others, Hill 
finaller have been overturned and enveloped by the ice: there feemS to be a kind of 
regular gradation in the age of thefe trees, from the largeft which are (landing to the 
fmalleft that lie proftrate. > 

Thefe fads juftiy lead to the following conclufions: the glacier once extended as far 
as the row of tall firs; upon, its gradual diffolution, a number of trees (hot up in the 
very fpots which it formerly occupied; fince that period, the ice has again advanced, 
and has overturned the trees of later growth, before they had attained any confiderable 
height. Large (tones of granite are ufuglly found at a (mall drftance from the extre¬ 
mities of the glacier: they have certainly fallen front the mountains upon the ice, have 
been carried on in its progrefs, and left on the plain upon the diffolution or finking of 
the ice which fupported them. Thefe (tones, which the inhabitants call Moraine , frem 
a kind of border towards the foot of the valley of ice, have been pufhed forward by 
the advance of the glacier, and extend even to the place occupied by the larger pines. 

As Teveraf writers upon 'Switzerland have, in contradiftion to thefe fafts, endea¬ 
voured to prove, that the fnow and ice are continually accumulating in the alps, I (hall 
add a few remarks, that may tend to confirm the contrary opinion. 

In 1785 the Inferior Glacier of Grindelwald was' dimini(hed at lead four hundred 
yards fince 1776 ; in the valley of Chamouny, the Murailles de Glace , which, I def- 
cribed as forming the border 0/ the glacier of Boffon, no longer exifted, and young 
trees had (hot up in the parts which were then covered by the glacier of-Montanvert. 

The advocates for the increafe of the glaciers, admit thefe fa&s, yet deny that any 
judgment can be formed concerning the (late of the more elevated regions, from what 
paffes in the vallies, where the fun has power to bring the fruits of the earth to matu¬ 
rity. It appears, they affert, both from theory and fa£t, that more fnow falls, and 
more ice is annually formed in the alps than can be annually diffolved. To judge from 
theory *, they argue, that the cold occafioned by the mafs of ice already formed ought 
to augment it ftiil further; and in regard to experience, it is evident, that within the 
memory of the prefent generation, many mountains have been covered, many paftures 
and habitations invaded, and many paffages irrecoverably obft.ru fled by the ice. 
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Butinconfidering the arguments drawn from theory, we may obferve, that the caufes 
which tend to the diminution of the ice, are no lefs powerful than the augmentation of 
the cold, which is fuppofed to occafion its indefinite increafe. Thefe caufes are princi¬ 
pally, 1. rain and fleet in the lefs elevated regions; 2. evaporation; 3. defcent of the 
fnow and ice, both precipitous and gradual; 4. heat of the atmofphere j 5. mean tem¬ 
perature of the earth. 

1. The rain and fleet, which fall during fummer upon the Lower Glaciers, not only 
thaw the ice, but increafe the rills that colled on the furface, excavate channels, defcend 
into the clefts, and a flirt; in forming, or enlarging the chafms. 

2. Evaporation is a ftill more powerful caufe; as it adsat all heights, and in all feafons. 

3. The defcent of the fn.ow and ice, as diflinguifhcd by precipitous and gradual. 
The avalanches, or precipitous fallings of congealed fnow, are detached either b; .he: 
own weight, foftened from their hold by the heat of the fun, the warm air which blov . 
from the fouth, or overthrown by the violent hurricanes extremely common in t' 
upper alps. When thefe mafles are precipated into a milder region, though they nr. 
lometimes refill the influence of heat, and form vallies of ice, yet they ate. u u-.l : 
dilfolved. Thefe avalanches are molt common in the Upper Gk'dcis: ulo iea. t!. 
gradual defcent of the ice is chiefly confined to the Lower Glaciers, and greatly o>: 
tributes to leflen the aggregate mats. 

All the Lower Glaciers, or vallies of ice, reft on an inclined plane, are arched, 
undermined by the torrents, which are conllantly flowing, as well from the Upper <G- 
ciers, as from their own interior furface. The natural tendency of a heavy body in h 
a pofition is to defcend, and the progreflive" motion is accelerated in proportion t.> 
weight, and the greater inclination of its bafe. This progreflive motion, which :...«* 
though imperceptibly, yet gradually and uniformity carries the ice into thofecultiv 
plains and vallies, where the lun ripens the fruits of the field; and where a perk’d k 
put to its farther increafe. 

If you require a proof of this imperceptible defcent, the anfwer is obvious. It is to 
be collected from the fads which I have already enumerated, namely from the trees 
which are occafionally overturned by the ice in its progrefs, and by the moraine of ftones 
at the bottom of the Lower Glaciers. Thefe ftones being fimilar to the mountains of 
the upper alps, and effentially different from the rocks below, muft have been conveyed 
by the ice in its defcent from the Upper Glaciers. 

4. The heat of the atmofphere, or the died of the fun’s rays on the emtward furface 
of the glaciers, is too evident to require any proof, even to thofe who have never been 
in the alps. Another caufe of a thaw, occafioned by the heat of the atmofphere, 
which will not be fufpeded by thofe who have not vifited thefe icy regions, is derived 
from the warm winds which blow by night as well as by day in the Upper no lefs 
than in the Lower Glaciers. Thefe warm winds are, during fummer, fo common in 
thefe parts, that I never croffed a glacier without feeling, in fome particular pofitions, 
a warmth fimilar to the air of a hot bath. 

5. But as thefe two laft caufes only opperate in fummer, and the folar rays do not 
produce fufiicient effed in the higheft parts, we muft have recourfe to fhe’mean tempe¬ 
rature of the earth, which feems to be thegreateft and moft powerful agent in prevent¬ 
ing an indefinite augmentation of ice and fnow. This mean temperature, termed by 
fome philofophers the internal * heat of the earth, is always above the freezing point, 

as 

* Some philofophert impute this con flant thaw, which takes place in the lower furface of the glaciers, 
To an internal fourcc of beat in the earth ; but that opinion has been very ably refuted by fcveral modern 

vofc. v. 5 i. naturalifts; 
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as is evident from the heat of the fprings which iffue from the bowels of the earth. In 
winter, therefore, or in thofe high regions of the globe where the cold is ufually below 
the freezing point, any fpot of ground covered with only a thin coat of fnow, may 
fo far cooled, to a certain depth, by the influence of the external air, as not to be ca¬ 
pable of diflolving any part of the fuperincumbent fnow. But when the mafs of fnow 
is of fuch a thicknefs as to proteS the furface of the ground from the effe&s of the at- 
mofpherical cold, the mean temperature, which is always above the freezing point, will 
be fufficient to melt the contiguous ftratum of fnow, and to occafion a conffant thaw 
which fupplies thofe currents of water that flow, at all feafons, from the Upper and 
Lower Glaciers. 

In regard to the argument derived from experience, it is fufficient to obferve, that 
while,! admit the fa£ts which prove the progrefs of the ice, it by no means feems to 
follow that its mais is perpetually increafing. For the advocates of this Opinion, while 
they fcrupuloufly enumerate the places which have been invaded by the ice, do not 
take any notice of thofe parts, no lefs numerous, from which, the ice nas receded. 

During my fecond expedition into the Alps, I alfo made this point of controverfy a 
particular objeft of my refearch} and on enquiring from the chajfeurs and other perfons 
who frequent the mountains, the greater part were of opinion that the colle&ion of ice 
and fnow, even in the elevated regions, was by no means in a continual ftate of aug¬ 
mentation j but that while it gained in fome places, it.diminifhed in others, and that 
upon an average, the aggregate quantity was nearly the fame. 

• 

LETTER TLl^-Accffmt of the Bouquetin, or Mountain-Goat. 

I OBSERVED, at Michael Paccard’s, a guide of Chamouny, a head and horns of 
the male bouquetin, or. mountain-goat, and Huffed fpecitnens of a female and a young 
one. ; 

As this animal is extremely rare, and inhabits the higheft and almoft inacceflible 
mountains, the deferiptions of it have been inaccurate and confufed. But a new !i<rht 
has been lately thrown on the fuhjett by Dr. Girtanner of St. Gallon, and by M. Van 
Berchem, fecretary to the Society of Sciences at Laufanne; and although thefe two 
naturalists differ in fome inftances, yet their joint labours have a Aided in afeertaining the 
nature and economy of this curious animal. The following account of the bouquetin 
is drawn principiy from their obfervations in Rozier's Journal, and from additional 
information obligingly communicated by M. Van Berchem. 

The elder naturalifls fpeak of the bouquetin as of an animal well known, and in 
their time by no means uncommon on the high alps of Switzerland, efpecially in the 
canton of Glarus and in the country of the Grifons. On the town hall of Glarus, 
there is flill a.pair of horns of an extraordinary length, belonging to an animal of this 
fpecies, formerly killed in the canton. Thefe horps are probably the fame which 
Ray faw in the lad century, when the natives informed him, that the breed was there 
extindl. 

That this animal was found among the Grifons, appears from a letter in the poflef- 
fion of M. de Salis Seervis, dated the fourteenth of October 1574, in which the Arch- 


naturalifU; the mean temperature of the ground being found fufficient to aceouot for all the phenomena, 
(local circumdancei excepted,) which have been ufually affigjted to an internal heat of the earth.. 

duke 
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duke Ferdinand of Auftria requires from his bailif of Cartels^ in the Pretigau, two 
bouquetins; adding, that he had received feveral from his predecefiors. About forty 
years after the date of this letter the animal became rare; for a decreq in the year 1612 
prohibits the chace of. the bouquetin under a fine of fifty crowns, and that of the cha¬ 
mois from New Year's Day to St. John, under the penalty of ten crowns. Sprecher 
in his Pallas Rhetica , publtfhed in 1617, relates that the chace of the bouquetin was 
not uncommon in his time, in the vailies of Pregallia, Vais, and Upper Engadina. 
Another law of 1633, confirmed in the following year, infli&s corporal punifhment on 
thofe who kill a bouquetin. But thefe feverities could not preferve the breed; and pro¬ 
bably this was the epoch of their deftrudtion, when the fear of their being extinft 
prompted government to forbid the chace *. It is certain, that within the memory of 
the preferit generation, no bouquetins have been found in a wild (late in the country 
of the Grifons. ; . - 

Thefe animals now inhabit that chain which ftretches from Dauphine through Savoy 
to tKe confines of Italy, and principally on the alps bordering on Mont Blanc, which is 
the moft elevated part. They haunt the valley of Cormayor to the fouth of Mont Blanc, 
the heights between Mont Blanc and the frontiers of the Vallais, and the* mountains 
bordering Val Savarenche; but are found more abundantly in the mountains of the 
valley of Cogne, and almoft always frequent places which have a fouthern afpeft. 

The feveral names by which the bouquetin is known in different languages, are, in 
Greek, by Homer and -dElian, A»g ayj10c f; Latin, Ibex ; Italian, Capra Selvatica ; 
German and Swifs, Steinbeck, or Rock-goat, the female, Etagne , or Tbfchen and 
Tbfcbgeifs, perhaps from the Latin Ibex;'Flemifb, Wildgheit ; French, Bouquetin, an- 
tiently Bouc-ejlain, the German name reverfed^ Belon named it Hircus ferus ; BrifTon, 
Hircus Ibex ; Linnseus, Capra Ibex ; Pennant, the. Ibex ; Dr. Girtanner, Capra Alpha. 

I have adopted the name of bouquetin, becaufe it is. the provincial appellation of the 
animal in the Alps. - 

The fyHematic naturalifls agree in taking thefpecific charafler of the bouquetin from 
the beard, and the horns, which they defcyibe as-knobbed along the upper or anterior 
furface, and reclining towards the back. 

The male bouquetin, though larger, much refembles the tame goat. The head is. 
/mail in proportion to the body, with the muzzle thick, compreffed, and a little arched; 
the eyes are large, round, and have much fire and brilliancy. The horns large when 
of a lull fize weighing fometimes 16. or 18 pounds, flatted before and nounded behind, 
with one or two longitudinal and many tranfverfe ridges, which degenerate towards the 
tip into knobs; the colour dufky brown. The beard long, tawny, or dufky; the legs 
fiender, with the hoofs ihort, hollow on the infide, and on the outfide terminated by a 
falient border, like thofe of the chamois. The body (hort, thick, and ftrong. The 
tail ihort, naked underneath, the reft covered with long hairs, white at the bafe and 
fides, black above and at the eqd; fpace under the tail in fome tawny, in others white. 

* Francifcus Niger, in bis defcription of the Grifons, quoted by Conrad Gefncr, fays, that they fpare 
this animal in hunting, becafife it is the armorial bearing of the country. , 

“ Parcitur hie Capr'tcprne tamen (Hi, Panes amice, 

“ Arma quod exorntr,~*tt pu/ebra infignia gen-it, 

" Hint Ungam bine vitam vivenr, ingentiajadas 
Cornua, terpue pfieas rugo/a, repandaqta in armor, 

•* Formofujque nigris viltis in moa/ilut errorP 

f Moft natural!fts affirm that Homer calls this animal Aif S*o{, whereas he flyles it ay pot, or the 

wild-goat, adding the epithet or wanton. Iliad A, v. ioj. 

Si » The 
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The coat long, but not pendent, afh-coloured, mixed with fome hoary hairs: a black 
lift runs along the back, and there is a black fpot above arid below the knees. The co¬ 
lour, however. Eke that of all other animals, varies according to its age and local cir- 
cumftances. 

The female has been little noticed among naturalifts. She is one-third lefs than the 
male, and not fo corpulent; her colour lefs tawny ; her horns fmajl, and not above 
eight inches long; fhe has two teats; like the tame (he-goat, and never any beard, un- 
lefs, perhaps, in an advanced age. The young ones are of a dirty grey colour, and the 
lift along the back is fcarcely difcernible. The female fhews much attachment to her 
young, and even defends it againft eagles, wolves, and other enemies ; fhe takes refuge 
in fome cavern, and prefenting her head at the entrance of the hole, thus oppofes the 
enemy. 

From a fluffed fpecimen of the male bouquetin in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afhton Le¬ 
ver’s, Mufeum, I have given fome of the principal dimenfions, as they are not to be 
found in any author that has fallen under my obfervation, except in Bufton’s Hiftoire 
Naturelle ; and thofe were taken by Daubenton from a young fobjett. 


Length of the head from the lower jaw to the fpace between the horns 
Length from the root of the horns to the bafe or origin of the tail 
Height at the fhoulder before - - - 

Height at the fhoulder behind - 

Circumference of the body next to the fore legs 
Circumference next the hind legs 

Circumference in the middle - - - 

Circumference of the neck, clofe to the fhonlders 
— ■ > . . . ... .between the ears and the horn* 


Feet. Inches. 
O 9 l 

4 4 

3 5J- 

2 7t 

3 6 
2 2 

3 8 

4 3r 

* 4 


The horns being fo remarkable a part o'f this animal, I fhall add the meafurement, 
not only of thofe belonging to Mr. Parkinfon, but of four others, which are depofited 
in the Britifh Mufeum. Thofe in the fecond and third columns certainly belong to the 
bouquetin of the Alps; their colour is a dufky brown ; the firft of thefe is very flat be¬ 
fore, the fecond not fo flat; neither the longitudinal or tranfverfe ridges are ftrongly 
marked ; thefe«are evidently the horns of a very old animal. The horns in the fourth 
column belong alfo to the bouquetin, but probably from fome other country. Their 
colour is black; they are much flatter on the fides, and narrower before than the others, 
the longitudinal ridgp is very ftrongly marked, and the tranfverfe ridges ftronger and 
more numerous. I cannqt obferve more than one * longitudinal ridge in any of the 
horns which I have examined, the exterior part of the front being univerfally rounded 
off, and the tranfverfe ridges running very little into the fides. The horns in the fifth 
column belong unqueftionably to the JEgagrus of Pallas, which is not improbably a va¬ 
riety of the bouquetin. Two fine pairs of thefe horns were given to the Mufeum by the 
late Duke of Northumberland. They have no anterior flat face, but a fliarp ridge, 
with a few knobs in front, about nine in number, and very diftant from each other; 
they are ftreaked tranfverfely, more evidently towards the end; their extremities are 


• Moft naturalifls affirm, that the horns ar^marked with two longitudinal ridges ; all thofe that have 
fellen under my obfervation have only one interior longitudinal ridge, and a faint mark dn the exterior edge, 
which is probably taken for the fecond longitudinal ridge. 


2 


much 
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much arched, with the points turning inwards. The colour is the fame with thofe of 
the Alpine bouquetins. 


DIMENSIONS of the Homs in Parkinfon’s, late Sir Afhton Lever’s, Mufeum, (No. i.) 

and in the British JMufeum. 


Redlilinear diredlion, or chord, from the root to the tip 

A rc, or length meafured along the curvature 

[Circumference at the bafe 

Diftance between them at the bafe 

Diftance between them at the tips 

[Number of tranfveife ridgee - . ^ . 



N* i. 

N° 2. 

z 

o 

N° 4. 

N° 5. 


Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In 

Ft. .In 

- 

a ij 

i 9 

2 O 

I 8{ 

1 6 

1 4 

- 

2 8 

2 6* 

3 6 

3 o{ 

3 9 

4 2 

- 

o 95 

o 8 

o toi 

0 9 

0 9 

- 

o ol 

0 . I 

-- 

_ 

0 0 

• 

i 9 § 

2 2 

— 

— 

— 

• 

2 4 

12 

20 

’j- 

- 


It is a common notion of the hunters, adopted by many naturalifts, that the age of a 
bouquetin may be eftimated by the number of tranfverfe ridges or knobs in the horns. 
M. Van Berchem, however allures me, from his own obfervations, that this is a vulgar 
error, and that the age can only be afeertained by the number and form of the teeth, as 
in Iheep'and goats. The bouquetin increafcs in bulk to the age of four years; ac¬ 
cording, there lore, to the fyftem of Buffon, thai the age is about feven times the growth, 
it lives about twenty-eight or thirty y$ars. 

In a ftate of tranquillity the bouquetin commonly carries the head low ; but in run¬ 
ning holds it high, and even bends it a little forward. He mounts a perpendicular rock 
of fifteen feet at three bounds of five feet each, and does not appear to find any footing- 
on the rock, but touches it merely to be repelled, like an elaftic fubftance finking againft 
a hard body; he is not fuppofed to take more than three fucceffive leaps in this man¬ 
ner. If he is between two rocks near each other, |nd wants to reach the top, he leaps 
from one fide of one rock to the other alternately, till he has attained the fummit. He 
alfo traverfes the glaciers with rapidity, but only when purfued, for otherwife he avoids 
them. 

The bouquetins feed, during the night, in the higheft woods; but the fun no fooner 
gilds the fummits, than they quit the woody region, and mount, feeding in their pro- 
grefs, till they have reached the moft confiderable heights. They betake themfelves 
to the fides of the mountains which face the eafi or fouth, and lie down in the higheft 
places and hotteft expofures ; but when the fun has finifhed more than three quarters 
of its courfe, they again begin to feed, and to defeend towards the woods, whither they 
retire when it is like/y to fnow, and where they always pafs the winter. The bouquetins 
affemble in flocks, confifting at moft of ten, twelve, or fifteen, but ufually in imaller 
numbers. The males of- fix years old and upwards haunt more elevated places than 
the females and younger bouquetins, and as they advance in age are lefsfond of i'oeiety ; 
they become gradually hardened againft the effe&s of extreme cold, and frequently live 
entirely alone. 

In fummer they feed principally on the gen ip i and other aromatic plants which grow 
in the high alps ; in winter they eat the lichens, and browie on bufhes and the tender 
flioots of trees. They prefer thofe fpots where the dwarf birch and alpine willows 

grow,. 
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grow, and where rhododendron , thalittrum , and faxifrages abound. Tne Oouquetina 
having their fore legs fomewhat (hotter than the hind legs, naturally afcprtd with greater 
facility than they, defcend} for this reafon nothing but the fevered weather can force 
them ihto the lower regions, and even in winter, if there are a few fine days, they leave 
the woods and mount higher. ’ 

Winter is the feafon of love with them, and principally the month of January. The 
females are with young five months, and confequently produce in the laft week of June, 
or the of July. At the thne of parturition they feparate from the males, retire to 
the fide of fome rill, and generally bring forth only one, though fome naturdlifts affirm 
that they occafionally produce two. The common cry of the bouquetin is a ffiort (harp 
whittle, not tinlike that of the chamois, but of lefs continuance: fometimes it makes a 
a fnort, and when young bleats. 

The feafon for hunting the bouquetin is towards the end of fummer, and in autumn, 
during the months of Augutt and .September, when they are ufually in good condition. 
None but mountaineers engage in the chace} for it requires not only a head that can 
look down from the greater heights without terror, addrefs and fure-footednefs in the 
mod difficult and dangerous panes, but alfo much drength and vigour, to fupport hun¬ 
ger, cold, and fatigue. The mod determined hunters of bouquetins inhabit the moun¬ 
tains of the Lower Vallais, particularly the natives of Servan, a village in a wild and 
piifturefque fituation, between Valorfine and Martigny; and the bouquetins being ex¬ 
tinct in their mountains, they hunt in thofe*of the valley of Aoft, with the permiffion 
•of the inhabitants. 

Two or three hunters ufually afiociat^ in this perilous occupation : they are armed 
with rifle-guns, and fumHhed with fmall bags of provifions; they pafs the night among 
rocks at confiderable heights, erefl a miferabte hut of turf, where they lie without fire 
or covering, and on waking not upfrequently find the entrance blocked up with fnow 
three or four feet in depth. Sometimes being overtaken by darknefs amid crags and 
precipices, they are obliged to pafs the whole night (landing, embraced in order to fup¬ 
port each other, and to present themfelves from (leeping. As the bouquetins afcend 
into the higher regions early in the morning, it is neceffary to gain the heights before 
them, otherwife they (cent the hui^er, and betake themfelves to (light: it would then 
be in vain to follow them; for when on'ce they efcape, they never flop till they think 
themfelves entirely out of danger, and will even fometimes run ten or twelve leagues. 

When a bouquetin is (hot, the hunters let it cool upon the fpot, and then embowel it, 
putting the blood inq> one of the entrails, which is efteethed by the peafants a'fovereign 
remedy in pleurifies and fome other diforders. A large bouquetin thus embowelled 
will weigh t8o or 200 pounds; a female from 70 to 80. 

Some naturalifts affirm, that the diminution of the race of bouquetins in the Alps is 
owing to his fize, the monflrous length and weight of the horns," which impedejum in 
his courfe; becaufe he is driven into places where he can fcarcely procure fufficient 
nourifhment during great part of the year, where his fight becomes debilitated, and is 
frequently loft by the flrong refle&ion of the fun from the ice and fnow. They con- 
fider this animal rather as a native of the fubalptne regions, which are covered during 
fummer with the fined herbage, and where the bouquetins and chamois probably pal- 
tured in tranquillity, when only the lower vallies and plains were inhabited. 

According to the opinion of others, the bouquetin is endued with drength propor¬ 
tionate to his fize j though inferior to the chamois in livelinefs and agility, yet he is by 
no means deficient in activity; his horns, though large and weighty, yet from their 
reclined pofuion do not feem an impediment, but rather render hita an efiential fervice 
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when he happens to fall, or purpofely throws himfelf down precipices to avoid his pur- 
fuers. His natural food is rather lichens than herbs ; he is particularly fond of the 
young (hoots of trees and (hrubs; and in all the places where he inhabits, is found in 
the coldeft and rudeft mountains, and on the fteepeft rocks. From thefe circumftances 
it is not improbable that his prefent fituation and manner of life is an effed of nature 
rather than of neceflity; and to account for the prefent fcarcity of the bouquetjn, we 
need only confider the number of its enemies, in men, beads, and birds of prey. 

Even ihould the bouquetin be no longer found in his native Alps, ftill the race could 
hot be confidered as extind, but as having migrated into a milder climate, and, with a 
(late of domeftication and more fucculent food, acquired.fofter manners, a form lefs 
rude, fmaller and fmoother horns. For it is not improbable that the bouquetin of the 
Alps, the hircus ferus or bouc-eftain of Belon, the Siberian ibex, and .mgagrus, both 
accurately defcribed by Pallas *, and the' tame goat in all its different forms, are only 
varieties of the fame fpecies. They are found to couple freely with each other, are 
afferted to produce an offspring which is fertile, and all have a beard, which feems to 
be thecharadcriflic of this genus. The circumftances in which they differ, fuch as the 
fuse, coat, and (hape of the horns, cannot be efleemed fpecific diftin&ions, and may be 
accounted for from a change of climate, fituation, and food. 

The greateft difference undoubtedly confifts in the horns; none perhaps, except the 
bouquetin, having a longitudinal ridge, and fome bejng even without the tranfverfe 
ridges. But this variation is lefs perceptible, in comparing the bouquetin with the Si¬ 
berian ibex, the ibex with the aegagrus, and the aegagrus with the tame goat; for the 
horns of the Alpine bouquetin are not fo much'weightier, longer, and larger, than thofe 
of the ibex and aegagrus, as to form a certain fpecijic diftin&ion f. 

But even (hould this difference be dill greater,, it can never be admitted as forming a 
fpecific diftin&ion; for. the horns not only vary in.itjdividuals of the fame fpedes, but 
in the fame individuals at different ages;, and it we attempt to arrange animals foleh by 
their horns, the diferiminations will be as endlefs as uncertain. But Ihould the Alpine 
bouquetin and the other fpecies of the goatgenus be excepted from this general aflertion, 
we have only to add, that the horns of tKe female bouquetin are like thofe of the tame 
goat, and that M. Van Berchem pofl’efles the horns of a young one, produced from the 
union of the bouquetin and Ihe-goat, that are exactly fimilar to the horns of the sega- 
grus, which, according to Pallas, refemble thofe of the tame goat. Climate and nutri¬ 
ment have a great effect upon t^e horns of animals; it is no wonder, therefore, if a long 
fervitude, an inactive life, a change from the aromatic plants and pure air of the moun¬ 
tains to a grofs nutriment and moifter atmofphere, (hould dhninifh the horns, alter their 
fliape, fubdue the longitudinal ridge, and convert the knobs into, wrinkles. 


* Perhaps alfo.tbe eafra eaucaftea , defcribed by Pallas, from the papers of Qnldenftaedt, and 1 which be 
reprefents as differing from the seg3grus, with which it has been confounded by fome naturalifts. See A£t.. 
Petr for 1779. . 

+ The horns of the bouquetin fomeiimes weigh fiateen or eighteen pounds, are three feet in length, and' 
have twenty-four tranfverfe ridges. A Angle Horn of a Siberian ibe* weighed, according to Pallas, eight 
Ruffian pounds, which is one-tenth lefs than an £ngli(h pound, and' had fixteen or eighteen irattfverfe ridges.. 
The horns of another full-giown Siberian ibex meafured 2 feet J inches and 5 lines along the curvature,, 
and 1 foot a inches and 1 line in a rcAilinear diie&ion. The horns of an aegagrus meafured a feet a inches, 
and 9 lines along the curvature, and > foot 4 inches in a linear direftion. The horns of a full grown Cau- 
cafan goat were 2 feet 4 inches along the curvature, and 1 foot 6 inches in the linear direction. The long!-, 
tudinal 1 idgeor ridges remain then as the enh fpecific difference between the horns of the alpine bouquetin, 
and thofe of the other fpecies. See the roealurements in Pallas Spic. Zool and in his Defcription of the. 
Capra Caucafica, in Adt Petr, for 1779. 
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Buffon extends the goat genus dill further, and comprehends under !t even the cha. 
mois; conje&uring that the bouquetin is the male in the original race of goats, and 
the chamois the female. But there does not feem the lead foundation for this notion j 
the chamois being an animal totally diflin£t from the goat, never coupling with them, 
andjudicioufly claffed by Pallas and Pennant in the genus of antelopes. The conje&ure 
of Buffon, however, that the bouquetin is the original fource of the tame goat feems 
well-founded, and has been adopted by mod fucceeding naturalids. And as, according 
to the jud obl'ervations of Pallas, the asgagrus approaches nearer than the bouquetin to 
the tame goat in its form and horns, the mgagrus may be the link which connects the 
bouquetin and the tame goat* May not the legagrus be confidered as a race produced 
from the bouquetin and fhc-goat, or the goat and female bouquetin ? Pallas alfo con¬ 
jectures that the tame goat may have been propagated from the aegagrus and Siberian 
ibex, which is allowed by mod naturalids to be the fame as the bouquetin; and Pennant 
remarks, with no iefs fagaciry, that the tame goats may be derived from both, as we are 
allured that the ibex and fhc-goat will produce a limilar offspring. It is likewife pro¬ 
bable that the bouquetin is the origin of all the goat genus, becaufe it is the larged, 
ftrongvd, and dwells in the mod inhofpitable regions. For, according to the obferva- 
tions of the great zoologid # , thofe animals who are natives of the colded mountains 
mud, on defeending into the warm plains, be liable to greater changes than thofe who 
are formed for milder climates; and this circutndance feems fufficient to account for 
the great variety obfervable in the goat genus. 

Some naturalids pretend that the bouquetin cannot be the original dock from whence 
the goats have been produced, becaufe,'ias he inhabits the loftied fummits covered with 
eternal fnow, and feeds only on plants peculiar to high regions, he cannot be domef- 
ticated in a variety of climates ; but this opinion is contradicted by faCl and experience. 
Stumpf, the hidorian of Switzerland, informs us, that the Vallaifans near Sion bred 
tame bouquetins with their goats} and Belon relates, that the Cretans tamed the young 
bouc-edains by fuckling them with goats. Pallas alfo frequently obferved the Siberian 
ibex among the tame goats, and mentions one in particular at Orenburg, which was 
leader of a flock, and father of a numerous offspring more refembling the females than 
himfeif; it was very different from the tame he-goats, and fcarcely inferior in fize to a 
bouquetin two years old ; in colour and drength he refembled the wild animal, Had 
thick horns, knpbbed, not keeled above, and a long rough coat, but nowhere pendent, 
except in the beard ; the black lid on the back was aimed obliterated. Ladly, M. Van 
Berchem faw feveral tame bouquetins at Aigle; they were gentle and familiar, and, 
without being remarkably lively, were a&ive and graceful in alt their motions$ they 
bred with different fhe-goats, and the young ones feemed to form a new race. 

Should thefe obfervations be well -founded, the goat genus, or race of the bouquetin, 
is found in a wild.date along the chain of mountains that traverfes the temperate parts 
both of Europe and Ada; on the Alps, Pyrenees, and Carpathian mountains ; on the 
Taurus and Caucafus; on the mountains of Siberia and Tartary j in Kamtchatka; on 
the iflands of. the Archipelago; in Hedsjacas in Arabia j in India $ perhaps in Egypt 
and Lybia. 
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LETTER XLII.— -Journey to Geneva. — Payt de Vattd. — Laufantic,—-Felix tic Fifth .— 
Vevay.—Tomb and Character of General Ludlow. — Clarens. — Mcillerie. 

QUITTING the delightful vale of Chatnouny and its magnificent fcenery, v/e con¬ 
tinued our route towards Geneva. As we proceeded the height of the mountains gra¬ 
dually diminiflied, and the vaiiies through which we palled were agreeably diverfified 
in their forms and productions. We followed the courfe of the fonorous and violent 
Arve; near Salcnche patted on our right hand a fniall but piclurefquc lake, fkirted with 
wood, and from hence defeended into the plain, which continue.; almolt perfectly level 
to Geneva. Salenche lies at. the bottom of a broad valley, which here contracts to a 
narrow pafs. According to tradition, this little plain was once a lake; and indeed its 
form, and the quality of the foil, leem to jullify tradition : great part is laid wafte by 
the unruly Arvie, which frequently overflows it's banks, and the reft is moflly covered 
with fruit-trees. 

Not far from Mngland we flopped to admire a beautiful fall of water, called the caf- 
cade of Arpenas, which ruflies, like the Staubbach, from an impending rock. When I 
faw it there was a confiderable wind, which drove the torrent at leaft an hundred yards 
out of the perpendicular diredion; into almoft imperceptible lpray: I then beheld it 
trickling down the fides of the mountains in a thoufand little ftreams, which united at a 
ridge, and from thence formed three cafcades ; the body of water was much more con¬ 
fiderable* than that of the.Staubbach ; and thqfall appeared to me altogether as high. 
Between Mugland and Clufe we took a guide - to conduct us to the cave of la Balmc. 
The afeent, though not long, was fo fteep that we were nearly an hour in reaching it; 
we then fcramblod along a precipice, from which we mounted a ladder, and by the aid 
of the branches of a nut-tree growing from the rock, pulled ourfelves into a natural 
cavern more than a quarter of a mile in length, and forming various branches that led 
into lofty vaults and fpacious openings, the fight of which did not anfwer the trouble 
required to enter it. 

We patted the night at Clufe, which is fituated by the fide of the Arve, and the next 
morning came down the banks of that river to Bonneville, the capital of Faucigny : it 
Hands alfo upon the Arve, at the bottom of a chain of rocks, which from this place di- 
minilhinto hills. All this part of Faucigny, as alfo a finall flrip of Chablais through 
wltich we palled, is a rich plain, producing wine and corn in great plenty, but neither 
populous nor well cultivated, - By the little village of Chene we entered the territory or 
Geneva, and were much pleafed with the hidden change from the poverty of the Sa¬ 
voyards to the ncatnefs and eafe of the Genevans; we admired the populoufnefs of the 
country, the richncfs of cultivation, and the number of country-feats fcattered about the 
fields. * , 

As.1 propofe re-vifiting Geneva, in my way to the fouth of France, I will defer my 
account of that interefting town until my return. 

We went from Gi neva to Craffi, a fmall village 'in the Pays de Vaud, where we palled 
a day with an F.nglilh gentleman, who has taken ahoule for the fummerin that delight¬ 
ful (pot. In our way we palled through Verlbi, a little village in the French territories, 

* It may h* neeeflary to apprize the traveller, that in dry Cummers this cafeade is fometimea almoft defti- 
tute of water, Jed, feting it under that circumltance, he Ihould conceive the defeription in the text to be too 
much exaggerated. 
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upon the lake of Geneva, which bears the name of ChoifeuVt Folly. Geneva having 
fallen under the difpleafure of France, that minifter availing himfelr of the troubles in 
1768, laid a plan to build a new town, and monopolife tne whole trade of the lake. 
Accordingly he fixed upon Verfoi as the molt proper fituation, formed a pier, made a 
harbour, conftru&ed a frigate, marked out the ftreets, fent a confxderable quantity of 
ftone to build houfes, and ftationed a garrifon in temporary huts. But when the har¬ 
bour was nearly finifhed, and he had expended about 125,000!. the fcheme was 
rclinquilhed. 

The road from Geneva to Laufanne runs through the Pays de Vaud , a region of 
which hiftorians and travellers fpeak with rapture; particularly of that part which bor¬ 
ders upon the lake of Geneva. It is almoft the whole way a gradual afeent from the 
edge of the lake, richly laid out in vineyards,, corn fields* and luxuriant meadows, and 
chequered with continued hamlets, villages, and towns j the fhores are generally of the 
cleaned: gravel, and the water of the fined tranfparency. 

We paffed through Nyon, delightfully feated upon the edge of the lake. It was for¬ 
merly called Colonia Equc/lris Noiodunum j and, as a proof of its antiquity, Roman in- 
feriptions * and other ancient remains have been frequently difeovered in the out- 
fkirts of the town. In this part the lake forms a beautiful curve, happily alluded to by 
Lucan, where he mentions the army of Julius Casfar driking their tents, which were 
poded on the borders: 

De/eruere cato tentoriaJtxa Lemano*. 

All. the pofleflions in this country formerly belonging to the Duke of Savoy were 
conquered by the canton of Bern in 1536, and in the fame year the reformation was 
introduced. From that period all the Pays de Vaud, excepting the common bailliages 
of Granfon, Orbe, and a fmall portion of it which was ceded to Friburgh, has been fub- 
je£t to Bern, and makes part of that canton. 

Morges, fituated at . the extremity of a beautiful bay, is the nested town in thefe parts. 
The environs are extremely pleafant j the banks of the lake form an amphitheatre 
gently rifing to the Jura, and Mont Blanc prefents itfelf through an immenfe opening 
in-the oppofite chain of rocks, which feem to have been formed by nature in order to 
exhibit a fublime perfpedtive of that beautiful mountain. Near the town is the lime-tree 
twenty-four feet three inches in circumference, with branches of magnificent extent; it 
has a companion about three feet lefs in girth. Mr. Pennant informs me, that “ this 
tree is a native'of Switzerland, and of many other parts of the continent; that it was 
imported into England before the year 1652; one being deferibed by Dr. William 
Turner as growing in a park near Colcheder; that one thirty fix feet in circumference 
grew near the great church at Bern; it was planted about the year 1410; and the 
hollow trunk, dill putting forth leaves, remained in the year 1703 f. The Germans, 
in old times, planted the lime before their churches and in the market-places, on account 
of its grateful fhade. This tree is now negle&ed * yet the Romans edeemed it fo highly, 
as to fay that it was employed for a thoufand purpofes; tilia ad millc ufus petenda. A 

* “ They ftrike their tents and quit the hallow bend 
'• Of Leman’s lake.” 

t A large lime is to be feen on the heights above Villars, a feat belonging to M. Graffenreid of Bern, 
near Morat ; its girth meafures at lealt thirty-lix feet in circumference, and its height is not lefs than ninety 
feet: it is very ancient, as it was lopped in 1550, for the fake of the bark. The traveller who vifiu this 
tree will be no lef3 gratified with an extenfive profpeft, commanding the lakes of Morat, Neuchatel, and 
Bienne, and that itupendous chain of fnowy Alps, which is reprefented on the engraving inferted in this 
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fweet juice exudes from the leaves and bark, from which the Poles extratt a honey 
called by them Liepiz # . Bees are alfo fond of the flowers; and Virgil, in his beauti¬ 
ful defeription of the induftrious Corycian, places the lime and the pine in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of his hives.” 

Laufanne contains about lbven thoufand inhabitants; it is built upon an afeent fo 
fteep, that in fome places the horfes cannot, without great difficulty, draw up a car¬ 
riage, and foot-paflengers afeend to the upper part of the town by fteps. But thefe 
inconveniences are amply compenfated by the fublimeft views in nature, commanding 
the lake of Geneva, the Pays de Vaud, and the rugged coaft of Chablais f . 

The fame year in which part of the Pays de Vaud was conquered from the Houfe of 
Savoy, the Bifhop of Laufanne retired from the town, and the inhabitants put themfelves 
under the proteQion and fovereignty of the canton of Bern, which confirmed and aug¬ 
mented their privileges. At prefent Laufanne is governed by its own magiftrates, has 
its own courts of jultice, and, what is very Angular, the burghers who poffefs houfesinf 
the principal ftreet enjoy the right of pronouncing fentence in criminal caufes. The 
criminal is tried by the civil power: if he is found, and acknowledges himfelf guilty, 
one of the magiftrates pleads in defence of the prifoner, and another againft him ; the 
court of juftice give their opinion upon the point of law, and the majority of the 
burghers poffeffing houfes in the principal ftreet determine the penalty. If the punifli- 
ment is capital, there is, according to the letter of the law, no pardon, unlefs obtained 

cogtrt frtjfti 

Mella Javis i ills tilia, atque uberrima pjjius. 

In the firft and fecond edition! of this work, the letter on the Pays de Vaud contained this paffage r- 

** The whole Pays de Vaud is much lefs peopled than it was during the laft century. This depopula¬ 
tion is owing to the increafe of luxury, which prevents the gentry from from entering into matrimonial en¬ 
gagements fo generally as they were heretofore accuftomed, and* induces numbers of them continually to 
emigrate in order to engage in foreign fervices. For although the government of Bern is crrtainly very 
mild, and never lays on any additional taxes, nor ever encroaches upon the privileges of their fubjefts, yet 
as the gentry are totally excluded from any ihare in the adminiftration of public affairs, and commerce is 
reckoned degrading, they have no other, refource but foreign fervices. For this reafon many of them are 
malcontents, and would gladly exchange the mild republican form under which they now live for a mo¬ 
narchical mode of government.’’ 

The omiflion of this paffage in the enlarged edition occafioned a cenfure from fome Sw/fs tourift, as if I 
had expunged this paffage in compliance with the reprefentatious of fome ari/locrat of Bern. I deem it, 
therefore, necefiary to flate my rcaions f6r this omiffion. . , 

In my firft cur ferry tour through the Pays de Vaud, I principally frequented the nobility and gentry, 
from whom I heard repeated complaints of the opprdlions under which they groaned, and particularly of 
their exclufiott from all (hare in the government. But in my fubfequent tours I had an opportunity to exa¬ 
mine the condition of the peafants, and to learn their fentiments on the nature of the government; and I 
found that, excepting in the large towns and among the gentry and opulent citizens, the great majority of 
the natives were fully fatisfied with their condition, and deprecated all innovation For this reafon I omitted 
the paffage in the later editions, becaufe the happinefs of a country cannot be eftimated from the fituation of 
the gentry, and a few opulent citizens alone, but from the general welfare of the colleftive body of the 
people Even in the late revolution of Switzerland, which took its rife in the Pays de Va,ud, where the griev¬ 
ances were exaggerated bv fome factions leaders, and fomented by the agents of France, the number of the 
dd'affetttd was exceedingly fmall} and had the government of Bemoppofcd the irruption oS the French by 
arms, and not deprecated it by ncgociation, the great majority of the natives would have flocked to their 
ft a tular d. A fmall minority, afli led by France, overcame the majority , and thofe who firft introduced the 
French were foon more difiatisfied with their proceedings, than thofe by whom they were moft earneftiy op¬ 
posed. When the tree of liberty was planted at Yvcrdun,even the adherents of France exclaimed, “ It if 
tile tree of flavery. and not the tree of libertv.’’ 

The Pays de Vaud was feparated from tnc canton of Bern, and formed into an independent republic 
under the proteftion of France in January 17 ,8. in the new divilion of Switzerland it foimsthc canton or 
department of Lemim, of which Laufanne is the capital. 
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within twenty-four hours from the fovereign council of Bern; although it generally 
happens that eight days are granted for that purpofe. When the criminal is feized 
within the jurifdiftion of the to\vn r the fa 61 is tried, and the burghers pronounce fen • 
tcnce in the town-hall: in .this cafe there is no appeal. But when he is taken within 
the dill rift of the bailiff, they affemble in his houfe, and an appeal lies from their de¬ 
termination to Bern. I have been more particular in my inquiries concerning the mode 
of this criminal procefs, from the refemblance it bears, in fome refpefts, to our trial 
by jury. ‘ 

Here is an academy for the ftudents of this country: profeffors in every fcience are 
appointed by government, and there is a tolerable library for the ufe of the public. 

I have feveral times had the good fortune to meet Tiffot *, the celebrated phyfician 
of this place ; well known in the literary world for his excellent writings upon medical 
fubjefts. His converfation is uncommonly intereding; as befides his fkill in his pro- 
feflion he is well verfed in every branch of polite literature. His private charafter is 
no lels refpcftable than bis public, and he is as much edeemed for his great humanity 
as for his fupevior knowledge. 

The church of Laufanne, formerly the cathedral, is a magnificent Gothic building, 
Handing on the mod elevated part of the town. It contains, among many other fepul- 
chrcs, the tomb of Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy, dyled the Solomon of his age, 
but more known by the name of the anti-pope Felix the Fifth, who exhibited a Angular 
indance in the annals of Europe, of a perfonage twice abdicating the pomp of fove- 
reignty, and twice retiring to a private dation. 

Having puffed his early youth and opening manhood in the purfuits of ambition, he 
enlarged his dominions l y the acquifiiion of the Genevois and Piedmont, and obtained 
an increafe of rank by the ereftion of Savoy into a duchy. Yet in the midd of his fuc- 
cefs and propitious fortune, the £udden death of a beloved wife, and a narrow efcape 
from adalfinatiem, infpired him with a difgud of the world ; he refigned his dominions 
to his elded fon, and, accompanied with a few lords of his court, retired to a palace at 
La Ripaille, on the borders of the lake of Geneva. In this palace, which he called an 
hermitage , he enjoyed, with an apparent indifference to the affairs of the world, a calm 
and tranquillity that feemed incompatible with his former afpiring ambition, until he 
was fuddenly called forth to public notice in a more exalted dation. 

The council of Bade having depofed Eugenius the Fourth, induced, according to fome 
authors, by the reputation which Amadeus had acquired forfanftity, influenced, accord¬ 
ing to others, by his largeflts and intrigues, raifed the hermit of La Ripaille to the papal 
throne. This event took place in 1439 : the new pontiff quitting his favourite retreat, 
accepted the proffered dignity either with a real or affefted reluftance, and affumed the 
name of Felix the Fifth. . 

The mra of his difputed pontificate was marked with turbulence and anarchy. In 
order to avoid the dorms which agitated Europe, and to favour the indolence of his 
temper, he frequently retreated to his beloved hermitage, and direfted the affairs of 
the church from that fequeftcred corner. Confcious, at length, that his acceptance of 
the papacy fc’rved to widen inftead of healing the fchifin of the church; finding that 
he was oppofed by the mod powerful princes of Piurope ; that, on the death of his rival 
Eugenius, the cardinals of Rome had chofen another pope, and being ill fupported by 
the remains of the council of Bafie, he terminated the f'chifm by refigning the papal 
tiara in favour of Nicholas the Fifth. In ibis tranfaftion he proved his talents for ile- 


* Tiffot is dead line? this was written. 
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gociation by obtaining the following conditions: that he fhould enjoy the next rank to 
the pope, be appointed vicar .of the Roman fee, and that all the aCts paffed in his pon¬ 
tificate fhould be valid. . On his refignation he fixed his refidence at La Ripaille, and 
died in 1451. 

Felix the Fifth (hared the fate of many equivocal characters. By fome he is repre¬ 
sented as a faint, by others, as covering the mod ambitious defigns under the mafk of 
fan&ity j by the former, his refidence at La Ripaille is defcribed as the retreat of re¬ 
ligious aufterity ; by the latter, as the feat of luxury. In this, as in fimilar cafes, both 
parties exceeded the truth. On reviewing the principal events of his life, we may con¬ 
clude, that a palace built by a prince, in which he was accompanied by many lords of 
his court, where heinftituted an order of knighthood, and refided with the pomp and 
dignity of a fovereign pontiff, could be no common hermitage ; and that he affumed the 
name, rather than paffed the life of a hermit ; while the power and rank which he fe- 
cured to himftlf on his refignation of the papacy, fufficiently demonftrate, that he never 
intended to renounce the world. On the contrary, fhould we admit, that his life at La 
Ripaille was not embittered by penance and mortifications; yet as no.centemporary au¬ 
thors, even tbofe who were by no means partial to his character, have ftigmatifed his 
retirement, we oUght not haftily to conclude that it was the retreat of a mere vofup- 
tuary. But in whatever light his moral qualities may be confidered, no one can with, 
hold from him the character of an able politician. 

It is not my intention to enter into a general or particular defeription of the Roman 
antiquities difeovered in Switzerland ; if you are curious in fuch refearches, I muff re¬ 
fer you to Bochart, Miller, Spon, and other antiquaries, who have minutely treated that 
fubjeCt. I cannot, however, avoid mentioning two lately-difcovered Roman monu¬ 
ments, which are placed in the garden of M. Levade, near the church at Laulanne. 

The firft is an altar of white marble with red veins, and was found in 1782 hy fome 
workmen in digging the foundations of a houfe in the town of Vevay ; it is broken in 
a horizontal direction, and what remains is a foot and a half long and a foot high. 
The infeription, though not entire, proves it to be an altar erected by the twentieth, 
legion to the god Silvanus: 

DEO SILVANO 
ESPER URSUL. 

FICIO LEG. XX. 

The fecond monument is a Roman mile-ftone, difeovered in a vineyard near Pauda, 
a few paces from the high road, with this infeription: 

Imp. 

Caes T. M. Avg. 

Antonino 

Pio-PM Trib- 
Cos. III. P. P. 

Avent.: M. P. T 

XXXVIII. 

This infeription removed a doubt long entertained by the Swifs antiquaries. Bochart, 
among others; expreffes his furprife, that no infeription bearing the name Antoninus 
Pius, who was fo great a benefaCtor to the ancient Helvetians, had been found in Swit¬ 
zerland. 
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zerland. But this mile-ttone, which was put up in the third cofifullhip of that Em. 
peror, is probably the prelude to the difcovery of other- monuments ere&ed in his 
honour. 

The .road from Laufannc to Vevay rans along the fides of the mountaints between 
continued ranges of vineyards. The inauftry of the Swifs is nowhere m >re obfervab!e 
than in thefe parts: the mountains in many places, though naturally confiding of a 
bare fleep rock, are thickly covered with vines; the mould has been brought from 
other grounds, in order to create a foil, and is fupported by rows of ftones ranged in 
ftraight lines like walls. But this mode of culture, however advantageous and even 
neceffary to the natives, occafions a difagreeabfe uniformity in the face of the country. 
The vines alfo do not form a pleafing and pi&urefque appearance, like thofe of the 
Valteline *, which are carried in beautiful feitoons from tree to tree. The plants are 
low, and fattened to poles about four feet in heightand the walls which enclofe them 
and border the road, frequently interrupt the view. 

This diftrift between Laufanne and Vevay is called La Vaitx , and contains the two 
pleafant little towns of Lutry and Cully, with the villages of St. Saphorin f and Corfier: 
it is entirely hilly, rifing abruptly from the lake; above the vineyards are rich mea¬ 
dows, and a continued foreft. 

Vevay, the ancient Vibi/cum, and the principal town of the bailliage, is clean and 
well-built, (lands in’a fmall plain at the foot of the mountain on the margin of the 
water, and is one of the few places in the canton of Bern which carry on any trade. 
The borders of this part of the lake are much more contrafted, wild, and picturefque, 
than thofe about Geneya: the mountain; of (he Vallais and Savoy boldly proje£t into the 
water, and form a femicircular chain enclofing the lake, except where they are divided 
by the Rhone a few leagues from Vevay. 

Vevay is diftinguifhecT as the refidence of Edmund Ludlow, the famous parliamentary 
general, who, in thofe times of mifrule and confufion, uniformly a£ted with confifiency 
and dignity. True to his republican principles, he no lefs violently oppofed the daring 
ufurpation of Cromwell, than the arbitrary meafures of Charles the Firft, and could 
never be prevailed upon, either by threats or promifes, to defert the caufe, which he 
confidered as that of juftice and liberty. Being excepted, as one of the King’s judges, 
from the a£l of indemnity patted at the rettoration of Charles the Second, he wandered 
without any fixed place of refidence, until he found an afylum from the attempts of his 
enemies at Vevay, under the protection of Bern. 

At the important period of the revolution he returned to England, anxious to ferve 
his country under our great deliverer; and William the Third, whofe mind rofe fu- 
perior to tne narrow prejudices of party, was no lefs defirous to employ a general of 

* Pee Letter Ixxv. 

f la the church of St. Saphorin is an ancient Roman mile-done, found near that village: 

TI. CLAVDIVS. DfcYSI. F. 

CJES. AVG. GERM. 

PONT MAX TRIB. POT. VII. 

IMP. XII. P. P. COS. IIII. 

F A 

XXXVII. 

This infcription afcertains two cirCumftances frequently called in quedion : namely, that the banks of the 
lake rVn-" •< 1 hord r this part of Switzerland were comprifed within a Roman province, even fo 
early at the time of Claudius j and alfo that Aventicum was the chief town of this part of Helvetia ; for the 
mite u-.m j.wjy, rtruled to the capital of the province in which they were placed, and the diltancc from 
St. Saphorin to Avencbct is nearly 37,000.. 

fuel* 
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fuch approved experience and fidelity. But the King being addrefled by the Houfe of 
Commons to ifiue a proclamation .for apprehending Ludlow, he was compelled to quit 
England at this critical period, and again fettled at Vevay. We may-coiled from his 
general chara&er and conduct, that, had he been permitted to ferve his country, he 
would have fucceffively employed his great military talents again ft the afferters of bi¬ 
gotry and defpotiftn, with the fame zeal which he difplayed in oppofing an arbitrary go¬ 
vernment ; he would have fupported the new adminiftration, when the enormous pre¬ 
rogatives of the crown, againft which he had unfheathed his fword, were abolifhed by 
law, and the freedom of the fubjed was eftablifhed on the bafis of equal liberty under 
the authority of a limited monarch. 

He died in 1693, * n fixry-fourth year of his age, and was interred in the church 
of Vevay. His monument is a plain grave-ftone of black marble, containing a Latin 
infeription, which is printed in Addifon’s Travels. The houfe which he formerly inha¬ 
bited Hands near the gate leading to the Vallais, and the uncouth motto inferibed over 
the door is ftill preferved out of refped to his memory: 

Omni folum forti patria e/ 1 , quia patris. 

The memoirs of Ludlow are written in a fimple and perfpicuous ftyle, with the 
knowledge of a man annually engaged in the feenes which he deferibes, and with the 
fpirit of a general zealous in the caufe which he had efpoufed and defended. Perhaps 
his animated detail of the trial and execution of the regicides is not furpafled by any 
narrative in antient or modern hiftory. 

Nature can fcarcely form a pofition more delightful than that of the caftle of Chatil- 
lard or Clarens; it hands not far from Vevay, above the village, on an eminence, 
whofe gentle declivity Hopes gradually towards the lake, commanding a view of that 
majeflic body of water, its fertile borders, and the bold rocks and alps of Savoy. The 
adjacent feenery confifis of vineyards, fields of com and pafture, and rich groves of 
oak, a(h, anti Spanifh chdnut-trces. Although the fituation and environs harmonize 
with the animated feenery in the Eloife of Roufibau ; yet the caftle by no means accords 
with his defeription. The traveller fees an oblong building with antient towers and a 
penthoufe roof; in the infitic a large hall like a prifon, and the whole bears rather the 
antiquated appearance of a feudal manfion inhabited by fome turbulent baron, than the 
refidence of the elegant and impaffioned Julia. 

Oppofite to Clarens, on the other fhore of the lake, are the dark gloomy rocks of 
Meillerie. The village lie s in the recefs of a ftnall bay, at the foot of impending moun¬ 
tains, in fome parts gently Hoping, and clothed to the water’s edge with dark forefts ; 
in others naked and perpendicular, bringing to rccolle&ion the fancied rocks of Lcu- 
catc *. 

Thefe are the feenes of the Nouvelle Eloife. Having obtained that novel at a circu¬ 
lating library in Laufanne, I continued, during thefe expeditions, to examine the pofi¬ 
tion of the country, and compare it with the deferiptions of Roufleau. Small objects 
may be magnified : but no pencil, however animated, can delineate the wonderful and 
fublime works of nature; even the warm colouring of Rolfeau has not equalled the 
beauty of the feenery. I read with attention the principal parts of that fingular per¬ 
formance, and dwelt more particularly upon that letter, in which St. Preux relates his 

* " Je n'ai pins qu’un mot a vous dire, 6 Julie. Voua connoiflcz l’aiitique ufagedu roeber dt Leucate 
dernier refuge dea amans inalheuretix. Ce lieu-ci lui refemole a bien dea tgarda. La roche eft ifearpee, 
1 ’eau eft profonde, et je fuis au defefpoir.” 
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expedition to Meillerie; wherein love and defpair are worked up almofi: to madnefs. 
Open that performance, read that letter, and confider that part of ir, where St. Preux 
points out the number of towns and villages, the continued fertility and high cultivation 
of the Pays de Vand, and contrails it \vith the gloomy, cosits of Chablais, exhibiting 
only a few towns lying on the edge of the water; you will then,fee the happy effects 
of liberty under a mild and equitable government, like that of Bern. I am, &c. 

< * 

* 

LETTER XLIII. —Cqftle of Chilian. — Vilkneuve.-~-Aigle. ~ Salt-works of Bex and Aigk. 

TRAVELLERS not unufually make an agreeable excurfion from Vevay to the falt- 
works of Bex and Aigle. 

The road continues along a plain, with hills on one fide, and the lake on the other. 
Haller’s judicious diftin&ion of the elevated part of this country may from this fpot he 
well exemplified. The rocky alps are (een with their pyrarnidal tops Shooting into the 
heavens, and incrufted with ice and fnow. . Snow likewife, at various intervals, covers 
the fteep llopes beneath the afpiring peaks; rich pafturage fucceeds, and the lower 
parts are clothed with forells of firs. The mountains, fuch as the Jura and thofe rifing 
towards Denis and Gruyeres, are fertile in grafs, weil wooded, their tops even, exton- 
five, and arable; and though with little appearance of rock on the furface, yet inter¬ 
nally filled with a hard yellowilh ftone fit for building, but impatient of the rhiffel. 
The collines, or little hills, are frequent at the foot of the mountains, and feparated by 
little vallies watered by brooks. * 

As I advanced, the mountains approached the lake; their nature changed, then- 
height increafcd, and their craggy tops and wooded Tides convinced me, that l was ap¬ 
proaching the genuine alps. Above the woods feared, in a mod pi&urefque manner, 
a lofty pyramidal crag called Le Dent de Jamant; the woods were firs mixed with 
oak; the road lay dole to the water’s edge. 

The caftle of Chillon, or rather the c’aftellated houfe, is a large pile with round 
and fquare towews, Handing on a rock in-the lake, and conneftcd with the land by 
a draw-bridge. The vaults are very fine; the arched roofs, and the pillars which fup- 
port it. are in a neat gothic ftyle. This-caftie *, in 1536, was wrefted from Charles III. of 
Savoy by the canton of Bern, alfifted by the Genevans, who furnilhed a frigate, (their 
naval forcej to«befiege it by water. In a deep dungeon, below the level of the lake, 
the conquerors foundBonivard, prior of St. Vidor, the intrepid antagonift of the Duke 
of Savoy, and the great afferter of Genevan independence. He had been imprifoned 
by the Savoyards during fix years, and, by conftant walking in his fhort limits, had 
worn a hollow in the rock. This caftle was for a Ihort time the refidence of a bailif 
from Bern, until a more convenient houfe was purchafcd in Vevay. 

About half a league furdier is Villeneuve, a ftnall town at the extremity of the lake. 
This magnificent piece of water ftretches from Geneva to Villeneuve, in length fifty- 
four miles; it is jn the fhape of a crefcent; Switzerland forms the hollow. Savoy the 
convex part ;* the greateft breadth is from St. Sulpice to Grande Rive, where it is 
tw-elve miles wide. Savoy affords a rude and awful boundary of afpiring alps; craggy 
and covered with the ice of ages. The country from Geneva to the environs of Lau- 
fanne, Hopes for a confiderable way to the margin of the lake, and is enriched with all 

* The'Caftleof Chillon was feized by the infirgents in January 1798, and this a& of rebellion, not be- 
g punifhed, was followed by the reparation of the Pays de Vaud from the canton of Beni.' 
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the varieties which nature can bellow; the long ridge of the Jura, fertile in pafturage, 
and varied 'with woods, backs this beautiful trad. Near Laufanne the banks rife very 
confiderably, and form a moft charming terrace; a few miles beyond is a rapid de- 
fcent. Near Vevay begins a plain, which is continued far beyond the end of the lake, 
but contrafting, by the approach of the mountains, towards the lake. The colour of 
the water is extremely be^ptiful, clear, and at a diftance feems of a moft lovely blue.' 

Near Geneva the coaft abounds in fmall pebbles covjered with a brown incruftatlon ; 
from thence as far as Laufanne the Ihores are fandy; between that town and Chillon 
appear ledges of rocks, hard and calcareous; and the extremity of the lake is a marlh 
formed by the colleaed mud of the Rhone. The depth is various: De Luc aflerts, 
that on founding it he had found the greateft depth to be a hundred and fixty fathoms: 
like all inland lakes enclofed within high mountains, it is fubje& to fudden ftorms. 

I am uncertain whether any birds frequent the lake, which are not common to the 
reft of Switzerland. The tippet grebes * appear in December, and retire in February; 
being obliged to breed in other places, becaufe the lake is almoft totally defiitute "of 
reeds and rufhes, in which they form their floating neft. The (kins are.an elegant 
article of luxury, and fell for about twelve or fourteen (hillings each. 

From Villeneuve the road runs through a beautiful valley, four pules in width, con¬ 
fiding of the richeft meadow and com land, very populous and finely wooded, bounded 
on each fide by the alps, with tops broken into vaft crags of various-forms. I paffed 
near'La Roche, where a dire&or of the fait-works is ftationed by the government of 
- Bern; a place rendered memorable by the reficlence of Haller, who filled that office 
from 1758 to 1766, and prepared in this delightful retreat many of his numerous pub¬ 
lications, particularly his immortal work on phyfiology. 

I left at a little diftance Yvorne, ruined, in 1584, by the lapfe of a mountain occa- 
fioned by an earthquake, croffed the torrent of La Grande Eau, and halted at Aigle, 
a good town, feated beneath fome fmall round hills prettily covered with firs. This 
country was conquered from the Savoyards by Bern in 1475, and was made a diftindl 
government confifting of four Mandemens ; the governor refides at Aigle. This town 
was formerly governed by the family of Torrens; but in 1553 the laft count formally 
refigned his pretenfions at Bern. This government of Aigle reaches to the Pays de 
Vaud, and, when under the dominion of the Houfe of Savoy, was comprifed within 
that diftricl; at prefent it,is claflfed under the German divifion, although the language 
of the natives is French. Further on the valley is greatly contra&ed, ahd fo filled with 
trees as to appear a great foreft. The laburnum abounds in a wild ftate; the wood is 
beautifully veined, of great ftrength, and much ufed for wedges and mufical inftru- 
ments; the variety with Ihort fpikes of flowers has elegant veins, and is called the 
ebony of the Alps. Pliny fays its wood is the hardeft next to the ebony. The cornelian 
cherry is common'in the hedges, and the fruit is frequently preferved with fugar. The 
Macbaleb cherry, or Primus Macbaleb, is found in thefe parts; the wood is red, of 
fine feent, and in requeft for handles of knives; it is known among cutlers by the name 
of Bois de St. Lucie ; a pleafant feented water is diftilled from the leaves, and the feeds are 
ufed to give a fragrancy to foap. Between Aigle and Bex is a moft pi&urefque view of 
of the caflle of St.Tryphon, on the fummit of an infulated rock in the middle of the 
plain ; it is quite (unrounded with wood, and realifes Milton’s defeription of an ancient 
caftle, 

“ Bofomed high in tufted trees,” 


✓ 


I am 


voi,. v. 


* Pennant’s Brit. Zool. yo ). ii. No. 222. 
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1 am informed it is built of marble, and probably of a beautiful black fpecies in the vi¬ 
cinity. St. Tryphon was a Phrygian, who is faid to have l'uffered martyrdom at Nice 
in 251, at the time of the perfecution under the Emperor Decius. 

Bex is a ftnall town at the foot of the mountains, five miles from the falt-works at 
Bevieux; in this diflrift I obferved the larch in great plenty. Painters, from the time 
of Pliny to that of Raphael, trufted their works to this woo<jj, which the Roman natu- 
ralift ftyle§ irumor tale lignum ; it is reckoned excellent for all work’s which are to lie 
underwater; and the borderers on the lake of Geneva prefer it for building their vef- 
fels. In thefe parts I faw mod beautiful woods of chefnut j Haller fays they extend 
lbme leagues, and informs us that they are found in other parts of Switzerland, and 
even in defert places in fome of the tranfalpine diftri&s; accident muft have brought 
them thither, as, according to PJiny, thefe trees were firft introduced into Europe from 
Sardis. 

Upon our arrival at the falt-fprings, I put on a workman’s jacket, and went into the 
mountain about 3000 feet almoft horizontally. The gallery is fix feet high, and four 
broad, and. as nicely hollowed as if cut with a duffel: it is hewn in a black rock, veined 
in feme places with white gypfum. The fak is procured from lprings, which are found 
within a folid rock, perforated at a great expcnce; the richeft fource yields twenty-eight 
pounds of fait per cent . and the pooreft but half a pound. Near thefe fprings are feve- 
ral warm fources which contain a mixture of fait, but are fo flrongly impregnated with 
fulphur as to flame when a lighted candle is put into the pipe through which they flow. 
No folid fait, excepting a few fmall cubes, ha,s been yet difeovered; but the mountain is 
replete with its particles. Rocks of white gypfum or alabafter, mixed with blueifli clay, 
are common near the fprings, in the fame manner as may be obferved in the pits of 
Northwich, in Chefliire. 

After travelling in this fubterraneous paffage near three quarters of a mile, I ob¬ 
ferved a great wheel of thirty-five feet diametey, which raifes the brine from the depth 
of about feventy feet. From this place is a.lhaft three hundred feet high, which is cut 
through the mountain to the furface, for the purpofe of introducing frein air. I noticed 
two refervoirs hollowed in the folid rock for holding the brine; one was a hundred and 
fixty feet fquare, and nine in depth. Since my firft expedition to thefe pits in 1776, 
the workmen had pierced the rock twenty-five feet deeper, and cut a gallery a hundred 
feet in length •, they had alfo begun to form a third refervoir to contain 5500 cubic feet 
which was nearly half ftnifhed. The brine depofited in thefe refervoirs is conveyed, by 
means of two thoufand pipes, about a league to Bevieux, where the fait is extracted. 

The brine pits near Aigle contain only from two to one-half per cent., and yield 
annually about a third as much as thofe of Bevieux, or about>5000 quintals. The 
fait is much whiter and heavier than that of Bevieux, and confequently bears a higher 
price. 

Thefe, which are the only falt-works in Switzerland, fcarcely yield a net yearly pro¬ 
fit of more than £3000, and furnifh only one-twelfth of the annual confumption of the 
canton. The.retnainder is procured chiefly from France, which by treaty provides the 
Swifs dates with this commodity at a moderate price \ indeed, fo high is the tax upon fait 
in that kingdom, that even the French fait is fold two thirds cheaper in Switzerland, 
than in many parts of France *. The ordinary price of common fait throughout the 
canton is three halfpence per pound. 

LETTER 

* At Paris, where it is the drareft, a pound of fait ii fold for about 13 fol», or about Expence of our 
money : in foroc other parts of France, forintlance in Tranche Comte, a pound cofts only 4 or j foist 
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LETTER XLIV.— Valley and Lake of Joux .— Orbe.—St. Barthclmi. — Tverdun. 

Vverdim, Sept. 7. 

THE chain of mountains called the Jura, begins in the canton of Zuric, extends 
along the Rhine into the canton and bilhopric of Bade, ftretches into the canton of So. 
leure and the principality of Neuchatel, branches out towards the Pays de Vaud, fe* 
parates that country from Tranche Comte and Burgundy, and continues beyond the 
frontiers of the Genevois as far as the Rhone. In various parts of the Pays de Vaud, 
this chain forms many elevated vallies muchvifited by travellers, amongd which, not 
the lead remarkable, is the valley of the lake of Joux, upon the top of that part of 
the Jura called Mont Joux, in the bailliage of Roman Motier. It contains feveral 
neat and well-peopled villages, is beautifully chequered with wood, arable and padure 
ground, and watered by the two pi&urefque lakes of Joux and Brenet. 

Near the fmall village of Abbaye, a rivulet gulhes from the bottom rock, and lofes 
itfelf in the larger lake. From the fmall lake defcends a dream, which is lod in a hol¬ 
low gulph called L'Entonnier, orthe Funnel, a- name common to feveral others in this 
place} in this gulph feveral mills are turned by the force of the current. About two 
miles further, on the other fide of the mountain, the river Orbe burds forth, and is 
probably produced by the dream here ingulphed. 

This little vale is very populous, containing about three thoufand inhabitants, who 
are remarkably indudrious. Some make watches; but the greater part are employed 
in polifhing crydals, granites, and marcafites. In the finall village of Pont, where we 
lodged, mod of the inhabitants bear the furname of Rochat; a name which alfo runs 
through the village of Charboniere, with the exception of only two or three families, 
and is prevalent likewife in that of Abbaye: the whole number of thefe Rochats 
amounts to about a thoufand; they are fuppofed to be defcendants of the fame family, 
and their ancedors came originally from France. Thefe parts are much infcded with 
bears and wolves. 

In defcending from this delightful fpot, through a variety of hill, valley, wood, and 
lawn; we had a mod extenfive profpect, comprehending great part of the Pays de 
Vaud, the lake of Geneva with its mountainous boundary, and that of Neuchatel. 
Thefe two lakes appear, from that high point of view, to be nearly upon the fame le¬ 
vel*, with no confiderable fwell of the country intervening. 

We paffed through a beautiful and pifturefque country from Roman Motier to 
Orbe; which, according to antiquaries, was the mod ancient town, and once the mod 
powerful, of all Helvetia; it was called Urba, and was the capital of the Pagus Urbi- 
genus: no remains, however, exid at prefent of its ancient fplendour. Some antique 
fortifications, an old cadle, and a round tower, are works probably of later and more 
turbulent times; ere&ed, perhaps, when this country was divided into a number of 
feudal fovereignties. I am greatly pleafed with the romantic fituation of the town, the 
boldnefs of the fingle-arched bridge proje&ing over the Orbe, the wild feenery on the 
banks of that river, the frequent catarads, and the pi&urefque views in the environs. 


but it it furnifhed to the Swifs at the rate of 2 \ foil. The reader will recoiled that this account was writ¬ 
ten in 1776. 

• According to M. dc Luc, the lake of Neuchatel is 159 French fret above that of Geneva. 
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M. Venel, an eminent furgcon of this town, has formed, under the protection of 
the government of Bern, an eftablifhment which well deferves the attention of the hu¬ 
mane and curious traveller. It is an infirmary for the reception of thofe objects who 
are born with diftorted limbs, or owe that misfortune to accident. The children are 
lodged and boarded in the houfe under* the care of his affiftant, who charges himfelf 
with all the detail of houfekeeping, and of inftruding, thofe, whofe age renders it requi 
fite that their education fhould not be negle&ed. M. Venel’sfkilfin improving and 
Amplifying the machines neceffary for his purpofe, has been fufficiently attefted by va¬ 
rious cures. 3 

Though he chiefly confines his attempts to infants and children, yet he has performed 
feveral cures on adults. His moft efficacious remedy is a machine which he has invented 
to embrace the patient's limbs when in bed, and which is contrived to a& without dif- 
turbing their reft. Ingenious as his method is, yet he acknowledges, that much of his 
fuccefs depends on mild treatment and continual infpedtion. I was convinced indeed of 
the mildnefs of his treatment, by obferving feveral of thefe children, from four to ten 
years of age crawling about the ground and diverting themfelves with great cheerful- 
nefs, although cafed up in their machinery. It may not perhaps be unworthy of re¬ 
mark, that M. Venel, on the admiffion of a miferable object, takes in plaifter of Paris 
the figure of the diftorted limbs, in order to demonftr-ate the prog refs of the cure. 
Such an eftablifhment redounds highly to the honour of M. Venel, and the govern^ 
ment who protects it, and is worthy, of imitation in all countries. ° 

Orbe, which is governed by its own- magiftrates, is comprlfed within the bailee 
of Echalens, belonging -to Bern and Fwburgh: thefe two cantons alternately fenda 
bailif, who refides at Echalens, and remains in office during five years. When Bern 
appoints the bailif, an appeal lies from his decifions. to the Sovereign Council of Fri. 
burgh} as it does to the governmentof Bern,when he is nominated by Friburgh. By thefe 
means a great check is laid upon the exaftions of the bailif, and I am informed, that 
juftice is no where more equally adminiftered than in thefe common bajliiages of the 
cantons. ’ 

Perhaps one of the moft beautiful and fineft pofitions in Switzerland is the caftle of 
St. Barthelemi, the feat of Count d'Affry, colonel of the Swifs guards; and now in¬ 
habited by his fon. Count Louis d'Affry, to whom I was indebted for a moft kind and 
friendly reception. This ancient family-feat ftands on an eminence in the bailiiage of 
Echalens, about three miles from Orbe, near the high road from Laufanne to Yverdun. 
The fides of the eminence are feathered with wood, and below are rich fields and mea¬ 
dows of the fineft verdure, watered by two lively torrents which unite and form the 
Falun. Upon the high road, the count has reared an obelilk, on which he has inferibed 1 , 
in the true fpirit of toleration, “ Praife God, all ye nations,” in the Englilh, Latin, 
French, and German languages. " ° 

...The caftle .commands a profpe& of a moft fertile and well- wooded country,, gently 
broken into hill and dale} on one fide appears a diftant view of the Jura , and, the hills 
of Burgundy and Franche Comte} on the other, the horizon is bounded by the rugged 
alps in the canton of Bern and in the Vallais, by Mount Velain, the higheft point of 
St. Bernard, and Mont Blanc, whofe fuperior elevation above the furfounding heights 
is fuch, that its fummir reflefts the rays of the rifmg fun feveral minutes fooner, and 
retains thofe *of the fetting fun feveral. minutes later than any of the circumjacent • 
mountains. 

From St. Barthelemi we defeended into the plain, which ftretches to the lake of 
Yverdun, and was formerly covered as far as Entreroches (three leagues from its pre- 
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Cent pofition) and probably further, by that lake; it is now, for a confiderable part, 
a great fwamp* Within a quarter of a mile of the town, are warm baths which are 
ftronglyfulphureous, and much frequented during the fummer months.. 

Yverdun is large, airy and well-built with ftone, like the towns in the Pays de Vaud : 
it (lands near the lake, in a fmall ifland formed by the two branches of the river Thiele. 
Between the town and the lake a pleafant lawn extends to the water, planted with ave- 
nues of lime trees. Yverdun carries on fcarcely any trade, and its principal fupport 
wiles from the paflage of the merchandife between Piedmont and Germany. This 
town is celebrated for its printing-prefs, eftabliftied in the beginning of the prefent cen¬ 
tury ; but entirely neglected until, fome years ago,, it was renewed by Felice , a Neapo¬ 
litan of learning, and abilities. 

The lake of Yverdun, or of Neuchatel, ftrctches from fouth to north about twenty 
miles in length, and in fome places about five in breadth; its (hores near Yverdun are 
covered with country-houfes. > 

It is extraordinary, that the dull and taflelefs uniformity of the French gardens fhould 
have been adopted by the Swifs, whofe. country abounds with noble and pidurefque 
fituations,, and where nature wantons in the mod luxuriant variety. I have frequently 
obferved, in the midft of the moft romantic feenes, a majeftic foreft diced into regular 
alleys, and at the very borders of the fine lakes, artificial pools of water edged with 
fun-burnt parterres. 

Should any perfon in this inflance accufe me of national prejudice, let me exclaim with 
Voltaire, who certainly cannot be convided of partiality to the Englifih: 

Jardini planter en fymmetrie, 
jirlres nains tires au cordeau , 

Celui qui vow mit au niveau 
En vain t'applaud'tl, fe recrie ; 

En voyant cepetit morceau , 

Jardins il faut queje vous fuie, 

Trof> d’art me revolte et m'ennuie : 

J’aime mieux ces va/lesfarcts, 

La nature Hire et bardie 
Jrreguliere dant fes traits 
S'accords avec ma fanlaSe, 

I am, &c. 


LETTER XLV,.— Granfon.— Neuchatel. — M. Pury’s Benefattiom. 

WE Ikirted the weft fide of the lake of Neuchatel through Granfon, the principal 
town of a batiliage of that name, belonging to Bern and Friburgh, and remarkable 
for the battle in which Charles the bold, Duke of Burgundy, was defeated by the Swifs 
in 1467. We entered the principality of the Neuchatel about fix miles from that town, 
and paffed through St. Aubin, Boudri, Colombier, lying pleafantly upon the borders 
of the water; The road runs along the fide of the Jura, through a counjry that rei 
fembled, in fome meafure, the diftrid of La Vaux, between Laufanne and Vevay: 
the fides of the Jura are almoft the whole way covered with vines, fupported in many 
parts by low ftone walls. The borders are more uniform than thofe of the lake of 
Geneva, and do not rife into fuch high, irregular and grotefque alps as the coaffc of Cha- 
blais. Towards Granfon and St. Aubin, the country is more diverfified with meadows 
and corn-fields; nearer to Neuchatel, the fummits of the mountains are clothed with 
foreft, and the midland and lower parts entirely planted with vines. 

5 Between 



' Between the lake and the Jura many ftrcams burft from the rock, and after turning 
feveral mills, fall into the lake at a little diftance from their fourcO. The largeft is that of 
La Serriere, n£ar a final 1 village of the fame name, which we crolfed in our way to 
Colombier, where we dined with a family whofe acquaintance we had formed at the 
baths of Leuk. We pafied a very agreeable day with thefe amiable perfons; by whom 
we were received with that franknefs and unaftedted eafe which charadterifes true po- 
litenefs. 

After dinner fome muficians of the country performed the Renz des vaches, that 
famous air which was forbidden to be played among the Swifs troops in the French 
lervice; as it awakened in the foldiers fuch a longing recollettion of their native country 
that it often produced a fettled melancholy, and occafioned frequent defertion. The 
French call this fpecies of patriotic regret, la mahdie du pays. There is nothing pecu. 
liarly ftriking in the tune; but, as it is compofed of the rnoft Ample notes, the power¬ 
ful e(Fedt of its malady upon the Swifs, in a foreign land, is lefs furprifmg. Nothing 
indeed revives fo lively a remembrance of former fcenes, as a piece of favourite nmfic 
which we were accuftomed to hear amid our earlieft and dearefi: connexions; upon 
fuch an occafion, a long train of affociated ideas rife in the mind, and melt itintoten- 
dernefs. To ufe the language of poetry, 

There is in fouls a fympathy with found;. 

Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the fcene recurs. 

And with it all its plpafure and its pains*. 

0 

Jt is obfervable, that thofe who inhabit mountainous countries are inefl fubjedt to 
this maladie du pays , becaufe their habits of life are eflentially different from the cuffonis 
and manners ot other parts. Accordingly, the Scotch highlanders, and the Bifcayans, 
as well as the Swifs, when abfent from their homes, are peculiarly apt to be affedted 
with every circumftance that recalls it to their minds. 

..The town of Neuchatel is fmall, and contains about 3000 fouls. It lies partly upon 
the little plain between the lake and the Jura, and partly upon the declivity of that 
mountain; in confequence of which fituation, fome of the ftreets are very fteep. i\t 
the commencement of the prefent century, commerce was almoff wholly unknown in 
this town, as the ridiculous pride of its being deemed degrading generally prevailed 
among the inhabitants: this fenfelefs prejudice, is now, however, nearly extingui/hed. 
The chief article of exportation is wine, produced from the neighbouring vineyards, 
and much efteemed; manufactures alfo of printed linens and cottons have been efta- 
blifhed with fuc?efs j and within thefe few years, feveral merchants have railed large 
fortunes. 


Oil. 3,1786. 

The mildnefs of the government, and the general well being of the inhabitants, are 
vifibly demonftrated from the increafe of population, and the prodigious influx of fet- 
tlers. The number of fouls in the principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin being, in 
1752, only 28,017 fubjedls, and 4318 aliens, amounted, in 178410 31,576 fubjedls, 
and 9704 aliens, which gives an increafe of near a fourth part within the fpace of thirty- 
two years. The facility <?f acquiring the burgherfliip of Neuchatel has alfo prevented 
any decreafe of inhabitants. Thus the magiftrates, between the years 1760. and 1770, 

• Cowper’t Talk, book vi. 
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admitted forty-one burghers; from 1770 to 1780, forty-fix; from 1780 to 1785, 
fifty-one; in all, a hundred and thirty-eight. Many of thefe fettlers had children be¬ 
fore they purchafed the burgher-fhip; thirty eight were foreigners, either German, 
French, or Swifs. 

Several public works and buildings have been lately erc&ed at Neuchatel, at an ex¬ 
pence far exceeding the revenues, or even wants of this little" date. Amongft others I 
/hall mention a fuperb caufeway leading towards the valley of St. Imier, and a town- 
houfe, built of fuch folid materials, as if intended to furvive to the rnoft diftant pofterity, 
and rival the duration of the much-famed Roman capitol *. 

The perfon to whom the burghers of Neuchatel principally owe the embellifhment of 
their town is M. David Pury, late banker of the court at Liibon. He was a citizen of 
Neuchatel, and was born in 1 709: his father was mayor of Lignieres, afterwards colonel 
and.juftice of peace in South Carolina, and founder of Purifburgh. Having received 
his education in his native town, he quitted it, as fome fay, in great poverty, and repaired 
to Geneva, where he paffed his apprenticelhip, but in what houfe, or in what trade, the 
perfon who obligingly furni/hed me with thefe anecdotes did not mention. From Ge¬ 
neva he went to London, and a fled as one of the clerks to an eminent jeweller, where 
he acquired great /kill in eftimating the value of diamonds. After a long refidcnce in 
England, he eftablifhed himfelf in Li/bon, and carried on an extenfive commerce, par¬ 
ticularly in brazil-wood and precious /tones. Being appointed court banker he rapidly 
increafed his fortune. This generous man, however, did not, with a parfimony ufual 
in perfons who have enriched themfelves by commerce, confign his money to his coffers, 
or fparingly diftribute his largeffes ; on the contrary, while living, he remitted large 
fums of money to his native town, and being unmarried, and having only diftant rela¬ 
tions, left his country his heir. The following is a lift of the fums which he gave away, 
either in charitable donations, or for the improvement of Neuchatel. 

From the year 1771 to 1786, 100I. annually for the poor of Neuchatel, and the 
fame fum for thofe of Vallengin, which, for fifteen years, amounts to 3000I. Different 
fums at various periods, and for divers ufes, to January 1785, amounting to 15,9001. 
To this muft be added the purchafe of near 7000 tickets in the lottery towards raifing 
a fund for building and endowing an hofjpital, which tickets he alfo prefented to the 
the faid hofpital. He died on the 31ft of May 1785 ; and the remains of his fortune, 
bequeathed to his country, after the payment of a few legacies, did not fall /hort of 
i6o,oool., which, together with the contributions in his life-time, render'his benefac¬ 
tions equal to almoft 200.C00I. 

His grateful country obtained from the King of Pruflia the title of baron in his fa¬ 
vour ; a title which, through his fingular modefty, he neither bore nor ufed in the fig- 
nature of his letters. The citizens of Neuchatel have placed the portrait of this generous 
benefa&or in one of the apartments in which government affembles, and have ordered 
a marble buft to be executed for the new town-houfe. 

* Cafito.'i imiicbili fatnm. Virgil. • 
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COXE’s TRAVELS IN SWITZERLAND, 


LETTER XLVI .—Expedition to Lock and Cham dc Fond. 

Neuchatel , September 11, 

I AM charmed with an expedition to the fummit of the Jur», and will give you a 
fhort account of it, while the impreffion remains warm upon my mind. 

The principality of Neuchatel and Vallengin ftretches from the lake to the limits of 
Franche Comte, containing in length, from north to fouth, about twelve leagues, and 
about fix in its greateft breadth. The diftrift of Neuchatel occupies all the plain, to. 
gether with the lower parts of the mountaias; while Vallengin is totally enclofed within 
the Jura. Parallel chains of the Jura run from eaft to weft, and form, in the moft ele¬ 
vated parts, feveral valleys. The lower grounds of this chain are arable lands and vine¬ 
yards: the higher confift of large trafts of foreft, which in many parts have been cleared, 
and converted into confiderable pa flu res, intermixed with fome fields of barley and oats. 
But the.fmgular genius and induftry of the numerous inhabitants, particularly demand 
the attention of every curious traveller. 

We paffed through Vallengin , the capital of the diftrift; a fmall open burgh, with a 
modem caftle built on fome ancient ruins; and then croffed the Val de Ruz, containing 
above twenty villages, fituated at the foot of the mountains which border the valley : 
the inhabitants in general are employed in agriculture, fome few excepted, who follow 
occafionally the mechanical arts. We arrived about mid-day at La Chaux de Fond, a 
large handfome village lying in,a broSd valley which reaches to Franche Comte: from 
thence we proceeded to Lode, through a continued range of pleafing cottages, which 
fkirt both fides of the road, and are fcattered likewife over the country. 

La Chaux de Fond and Lode, together with the diftrifts belonging to them, may 
contain about fix thoufand'inhabitants, diftinguifhed for their genius, induftry, and fkill 
. in the mechanical arts. They carry on an extenfive traffic in lace, ftockings, cutlery, 
and other articles of their own manufacture; but particularly excel in watch-making, 
and every branch of clock work. All forts of workmen necefiary for the completion 
of that bufinefs, fuch as painters, enamellerg, engravers, and gilders, are found in thofe 
Villages, where, upon an average, about forty thoufand watches are yearly made. The 
genius and induftry, indeed, obfervable upon thefe mountains, exhibit a feene uncom¬ 
monly pleafing ; as every individual is fure, not only of obtaining a comfortable main¬ 
tenance, but alfo of foon placing his children in a way of procuring their own livelihood; 
the people marry very early. 

Not many yedrs ago the greater part of thefe valleys was almoft one continued foreft; 
but the wonder-working powers of induftry have happily changed the feene into flou- 
rifhing villages and fertile paftures. The increafe of population will appear from the 
following faft : • formerly the produce of the. country was more than fufficient for the 
confumption of the inhabitants ; at prefent, although confid;erably more cultivated, it 
fcarcely fu/nifties an eighth part of the provifions necefiary for interior confumption; 
the remainder is drawn from Franche Compte. And no wonder; for bolide the na¬ 
tural effeCt of their frequent and early marriages, every ftranger, who brings a certifi¬ 
cate of his good behaviour, is at liberty to fettle, and follow any trade without the lead 
reftriftion. Here no apprenticefhip is necefiary, nothing is contraband, and induftry 
exerts herfelf untaxed. 
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Befide thofe particular arts I have already mentioned, feveral inhabitants of Locle 
and La Chaux de Fond are well (killed in other branches of mechanical fcience, and 
have invented ufeful mathematical and agronomical inftruments. An\ong thofe who 
have eminently diftinguiihed themfelves in this way, is the famous Jaquet Droz, who is 
now at Paris, and whofe fon exhibited in England feveral automatical figures of a very 
Angular and furprifing conftru&ion: one played upon the harpfichord, another drew 
landfcapes, and, what is dill more extraordinary, a third copied any word prefented to 
it, or wrote down whatever was dictated by any of the company. Thefe are certainly 
wonderful inventions, and feem to exalt the powers of mechanifm; but dill they are 
mere toys, and an unworthy wafte of great genius: it is Swift making riddles. How 
much more laudably, and with equal fuccefs, might the fame talents and- application 
have been exerted in improving, or adding to, thofe inftruments and apparatus which are 
neceffary to the aftronomer and natural philofopher'l 

The origin of watch-making in thefe parts, as related by M. Ofterwald, the hiftorio- 
grapher of thefe mountains, is extremely curious; the truth of his account was con¬ 
firmed to me by feveral artifts both of Locle and La Chaux de Fond. In 1679 one of 
the inhabitants brought from London a watch, which being out of order, he entrufted 
it .to Daniel John Richard, of La Sagne. Richard, after examining the mechanifm 
with great attention, determined to attempt making a watch from the model tefore him: 
but being deftitute of every other refource than the powers of his own native genius, he 
employed a whole year in inventing and finifhing the inftruments previoufly neceffary; 
and in fix months from that period (by the foie force of his own penetrating and per- 
fevering talents) produced a complete watch.* But his induftry did not ftop here: be- 
fides applying himfelf fuccefsfully to the invention of feveral new inftruments ufeful for 
the perfection of his Work, he took a journey to Geneva, where he gained confiderable 
information in the art. He continued for fome time .the only watch-maker in thefe 
parts; but bufinefs increafing, he inftru&ed feveral affociates, by whofe afiifiance he 
was enabled to fupply from his fingle (hop all the demands of the neighbouring country. 
Towards the beginning of the prefent century he removed to Locle, where he died in 
1741, leaving five foils, who followed their father’s occupation. The knowledge and 
practice of the art gradually fpread itfelf, is now become almoft the univerfal occupation 
of the inhabitants, and may be deemed the principal caufe of the population obfervabie 
in thefe mountains. 

The inventive genius of this mechanical people difeovers itfelf upon all occafions, 
where it can be applied to the purpofes of their convenience and accommodation. To 
give an inftance : the rocks in moft parts of the Alps being exceedingly hard and folid, 
the waters ufually make their way along their fides, and ru(h down in perpetual torrents; 
but the ftrata which compofe the Jura being lefs firm and compaft, the rains and melted 
fnow penetrating into the crevices, form fubterraneous channels, and iffue in rivulets 
at the bottom ot the mountains. The peafants, availing themfelves of this peculiarity, 
have, in the midft of thefe fubterraneous channels, with much labour, erected mills 
which are turned by the defeending torrents. They have conftru&ed wheels in places 
where it feemed fcarcely practicable, invented new modes of fcaffolding, ind a great 
variety of other ingenious contrivances in order to facilitate their work. 

The natives are exceedingly courteous to ftrangers who vifit their country.. They 
are in general well informed in feveral branches of knowledge, and, as they ufually 
employ their ieifiire hours in reading, many of the villages contain circulating libraries. 
The houfes are plaiftered and white-wafhed ; though fmall, are commodious and well- 
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built, and fumifhed with a degree of neatnefs, and even elegance, peculiarly ftriking in 
thefe fequeftered mountains. 

The rock which forms the bafe of the Jura, is moftly compofed of calcareous ftone; 
and perhaps there is no fpot in Europe where fuch large quantities of petrified (hells 
and marine plants are found in fo fmail a fpace. Near Locle I obferved a ridge of 
hills, that Teemed to confift entirely of fierres arborifees , or ftones bearing the impreflion 
of plants. ~ . , 

Such perfect eafe and plenty reigns throughout thefe mountains, that I fcarcely faw 
one objed of poverty; the natural effeds of induftry under a mild and equitable go¬ 
vernment. It is of tnefe vallies, and of their inhabitants, that Rouffeau gives fo enchant¬ 
ing a defcription in his letter to D’Alembert. 

In returning we had a inoft fublime profped of the lakes of Neuchatel, Bienne, and 
Morat, with the high and rugged chain of Alps ftretching from the cantons of Bern and 
Friburgh, as far as the Vallais, and the mountains of Chablais. I am, kc. 


LETTER JLLVW.-Government of Neuchatel. 

AFTER the extindion of the kingdom of Arles or Burgundy, Neuchatel was go- 
verned by a fucceffion of petty fovereigns. The dired line failing, the country was 
pofleffed by a collateral branch, the Counts of Friburgh, in oppofition to the Counts 
of Chalons, who claimed it as liege lords. On the extindion of the male line it was 
transferred to the family of Hochberg, and the heirefs of this houfe conveyed it in mar¬ 
riage to Louis d’Orleans, Duke of Longueville (1504). His laft defcendant, Mary 
d’Orleans, Duchefs of Nemours, dying in 1707 without iffue, numerous claimants ap¬ 
peared ; but the right of Frederic the Firft, King of Pruffia, as heir to the houfe of 
Chalons, was acknowledged by the dates of the country, and it now forms part of the 
Pruffian dominions. 

Neuchatel is alfo an ally of the Helvetic Confederacy, by means of treaties of com- 
burgherfhip with Soleure, Bern, Friburgh, and Lucern. 

The conftitution of Neuchatel is a limited monarchy. The machine of this govern¬ 
ment is indeed aduated by fuch nice fprings, and its motions are fo exceedingly com¬ 
plicated, that a ftranger cannot readily diftinguifh, with any degree of accuracy, the 
prerogatives of the fovereign, and the franchifes of the people; particularly as fome 
even of their mod important privileges depend upon mutual acquiescence and immemo¬ 
rial cuftom, and not upon written laws. I (hall endeavour, however, to trace the prin¬ 
cipal features of this government, the refult of my bed inquiries during my continuance 
at Neuchatel. 

Upon his acceffion Frederic the Firft figned and ratified certain general articles, 
which in a great meafure eftablifhed the prerogatives of the prince and the .liberties of 
the fubjed. * Befide thefe general articles, others were added at the pacification of 1768, 
which terminated the difpute between the fovereign and fubjed. By this pacification, 
the King not only renewed his aflent to the general articles, but alfo explained them, 
wherever their tenor had been miftaken; exprefsly confirming alfo feveral other privi¬ 
leges in favour of the people, which had hitherto been equivocal, or not duly obferved. 

The molt important of thefe general articles are: 

1. The fovereign promifes to maintain the reformed religion as by law eftablifhed; 
and.to tolerate no other fed, except within the diftridsof Landeron and Creffier, where 
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the Catholic religion is dominant. 2. No perfon but a native of the country is capable 
of holding any civil or military charge, excepting that of governor, who may be a fo¬ 
reigner ; and the fame incapacity is extended even to natives, who are in the fervice of 
a foreign prince. 3. All the fubje&s have a right to enter into the fervice of a foreign 
power, provided that power is not in a&ual war againft the prince, as fovereign of Neu- 
chatel; and if thp fovereign fhould be-engaged in hoftilities which do not concern 
Neuchatel, that flate may continue neuter, except the Helvetic body fhould be involved 
in the conteft *. 4. Juftice fhall be equitably adminiftered; and for this purpofe, the three 
eftates of Neuchatel and Vallengin fhall be annually aifembled. 5. The magistrates and 
officers of juftice, inftead of holding their employments during pleafure, fhall enjoy 
them during their good behaviour. By the late pacification it was further agreed, that 
the prince is not himfelf the judge of their good behaviour; and they cannot be deprived 
of their places, unlefs they are fully convided of malverfation in office, by certain judges 
at Neuchatel appointed for that purpofe. 6. The fovereign fhall take the accuftomed 
oath upon his acceffion, and promife to maintain all the rights, liberties, franchifes, and 
cufloms, written or unwritten. 

It is remarkable, that one of the moft eflential rights of the fubjett depends, upon im¬ 
memorial ufage; for that ** the fovereign fhall be confidered as refident only at Neu¬ 
chatel,” is in the number of their unwritten immunities. Now this privilege, in con¬ 
junction with the third article, forms the bafis of their civil, liberty. By the former, the 
prince when abfent can only addrefs his fubje&s through his governor and council of 
flate, and no fubjefl can be tried out of the country, or otherwife than by judges ap¬ 
pointed by the conftitution: by the latter, fhould the King of Pruffia be at war with all 
Europe, the people of Neuchatel and Vallengin*are by no means obliged to arm in his 
defence; but individuals may even ferve againft him, fo long as the powers whom they 
ferve are not engaged in hoftilities againft their country f. 

Befide thefe general articles, that comprehend the privileges of the people at large, 
there are others which the fovereign is equally bound to maintain, relating to the town 
of Neuchatel, and the diftrift of Vallengin in particular. 

The prince confers nobility, nominates to principal offices of (late, both civil and mi¬ 
litary, and appoints the chatelains and mayors, who prefide in the courts of juftice. His 
revenues, which fcarcely amount to 5,oool. a-year, arife from certain demefnes, from a 
fmall land-tax, from the tithes of wine and corn, and from the tenth of the value on 
the fale of immoveables. With regard to commerce, no fubjeft pays any duties either 
of importation or exportation, except for foreign wines imported intb the town of 
Neuchatel. 

* The laft claufe of this article is not fo dearly worded as it might have been; from a delicacy, I fap- 
pofe,of not exprefsly (Updating, that the (late of Neuchatel and Vallengin may oppofe their fovereign by 
arms, in cafe the Swifs (hould be engaged in war againft him. It -is evident, however, that they confidcr 
their connection with the Helvetic body a« of fupenor obligation to that with their prince, a» fovereign of 
Neuchatel and Vallengin. 

The remarkable claufe in queftton is as follows : 

Et qu'en outre it eonformtmni a det articles ex free et fomeh des franchifes taut de la bourgeoisie de Neufchditl 
que de cel/e de Vallengin, eel Etat nepuiffe etre engage dans aueune guerre, ni let fujels d'icelui obliges tty marcher, 
que ce ne foil tour la propre guerre au Prince, Pejl a dire, pour la defence de P Etat, et four laguerres que t- Prince 
povrrmt avoir en tant que fouverain de Neufcbdtel et non autrement : en forte que s’tlavoit guerre pour raifondt 
quelque autre Etat, terres et feigneuries , P Etat de Neufchditl ne foil point oblige cPy entrer ; maps en ee cas devra 
demeurer dans la neulralile, a moms que tout le corps Helve/ique en genera! n'y prit part et interet. 

f When Henry Duke of Longuevillc, and fovereign of Neuchatel, was, in ideo, fent to the caftle of 
Vincennes, Felix de Mareval, captain of the Swifs guards, kept guard in his turn, though he was citizen of 
Neuchatel, at the door of the prifon in which his fovereign was confined. 

5 m a During 
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During the abfence of the prince, he is reprefented by a governor of his own appoint, 
ing, who enjoys confiderable honours, but is extremely limited in his authority. He 
convokes the three eftates, prefides in that aflembly, and has the calling vote when the 
fuffrages are equal; he enjoys the power in criminal cafes of pardoning, or of mitigating 
the fentence. In the governor's abfence his place is fupplied by the fenior counsellor 
of Hate. > • 

The three eftates of Neuchatel form the fuperior tribunal, and redeive appeals from 
the inferior courts ofjuftice. They are compofed of fwelve judges, divided into three 
eftates: thefirft confilts of the four fenior counfellors of (late, who are noble*, the fecond 
of the four chatelains of Landeron, Boudry,Val de Travers, andThielfe*; arid in cafe 
of abfence, their place is fupplied by the refpedive mayors in the principality of Ncu- 
chatel, according to a regulated order; the third is compofed of four counfellors of the 
town of Neuchatel. The judges in the firft and fecond divifion hold their places for 
life; thofe in the third are appointed annually.' This body ordinarily afifembles every 
year in the month of May ; but is convoked extraordinarily upon particular occafions • 
the town of Neuchatel is always the place of meeting. 

The three eftates are not the reprefentatives of the people, nor do they poflefs the 
legiilative authority. They are, properly fpeaking, the fupreme court of judicature, 
which receives all appeals, and decides finally all caufes, even thofe relating to the fbvc- 
reignty of the country ; a power which they exercifed in the year 1707, upon the ex- 
tindion of the dired line in the perfon of the Duchefs of Nemours. 

ft may be here not unworthy of remark, that the three eftates decided the famous 
caufe of the fucceflion in 1707, as a procefs between the feveral claimants of the fove- 
reignty. But if fin failure of claimants) a new fovcreign was to be chofen, or a new 
form of government eflablilhed, the queftion would no longer be confidered as ame¬ 
nable to a court of judicature, but would be referred to the people aflembled by means 
of their reprefentatives. 

The council of (late is inverted with the ordinary adminiftration of government, fuper- 
intends the general police, and is entrufted with the execution of the laws. The mem¬ 
bers nominated by the fovereign are not limited in number. The prince^ exercifes his 
authority by means of this council, in which he is always confidered as perfonally pre- 
fiding : the power of the prefident is only to convoke the aflembly, to propofe the fub- 
jed of their confederation,, to colled the votes, and to decide when the voices are equal. 
The ordinances of the council are previoufly communicated to the minijlraux of Neu¬ 
chatel, who art tp certify that they contain nothing contrary to law. 

The town of Neuchatel enjoys very confiderable privileges: it has the care of the 
police within its own diftrid, and is governed by its own magiftracy, confifting of a 
Great and Little Council. I will not trouble you with a detail of the feveral depart¬ 
ments ; but I cannot omit mentioning the minijlraux , becaufe the members of that body 
form the third ellate on every ad of legiflation. The minijlraux are a kind of com¬ 
mittee from the council of the town, entrufted with the adminiftration of the police. 
They eonfift of the tw,o prefidents of that council, four mailer-burghers drawn from 
the Little Council, and the banneret, or guardian of the people’s liberties The prefi¬ 
dent and mafter-burghers are changed every two years; the banneret is chofen by the 
general aflembly of the citizens, and continues in office during fix years. 


* The principality of Neuchatel is divided into a certain number of diftri&s, fome of which are denomi- * 
nated c hatdlaincs, and others mayoralties. The chiefs of the former ate called chat claim t and of the latter 
mayors: in every other refpeft ’their office and power is the fame. 
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The legiflaliye authority is fo complicated, that it would be no eafy talk to determine 
precifely where it abfolutely refides. Perhaps an account of the perfons concerned, 
and of the forms obferved, in enabling and promulgating laws, may aflift in clearing the 
difficulty. 

As foon as the caufes are decided by the three eflates aflembled in the month of May, 
the four judges who form the third eftate retire, and are fupplied by the four minijlraux. 
The attorney-general then defires the members of the three eflates to take into- con fule- 
ration whether it isnecefiary to frame any new laws? When a new ordinance is propofed, 
a declaration is drawn up and delivered to the council of date for their deliberation, 
whether it is contrary to the prerogatives of the prince, or to the rights of the fubject i 
From thence it is communicated to the council of the town, in order to be examined, 
whether it infringes the privileges of the citizens. If adopted by the council of llato 
and the council of the town, it is propofed to the prince for his approbation or rejection; 
in the former cafe, it is again publicly read before the three eflates,- and the governor 
or prefident declares the approbation of the fovereign. It is then promulgated, or, as 
the exprefiion is, pa fled into a law by the three eflates. 

Since the acceflion of the houfe of Brandenburgh, the people of Vallengin ire always- 
confulted upon the framing of anew law. For this purpofe the three mafter-burghers 
of Vallengin examine, whether it contains any thing inconflflent with the franchises of 
that diflritt ? in which fcafe they have the power of" remonftrating to the governor in 
council. 

From this detail it fliould feem, that the legiflative authority refides conjunctively in 
the prince, the council of ftate, and the town*; that the people of Vallengin have a kind 
of negative voice, and that the three eflates propofe and promulgate the laws. 

Every year, at the conclufion of the aflembly of the three eflates of Neuchatel, thofe 
of Vallengin, as conftituting the fupreme court of judipature for that country, meet at 
Vallengin, and decide finally all appeals from the inferior courts of juftice. The JirJl 
of thefe three eflates is formed by the fame four noble and fenior counfellors, who fit 
in the firft of the three eflates of Neuchatel; the fecond by four mayors of the county of 
Vallengin; arid the third by four members of the court of juftice of Vallengin, nomi¬ 
nated by the mayor of Vallengin. The governor, or, in his abfence, the fenior coun- 
fellor prefides, as in thofe of Neuchatel. The three eflates of Vallengin have no inter¬ 
ference in any a& of legiflation: the laws which have been framed or amended at Neu - 
chatel being Amply remitted to them by the folicitor-general, and pu-blicly read. . 

The people of Vallengin afiemble every three years in an open plain, to elect their 
three majter-hurghers , who are refpe&ively chofen frorri the inhabitants of the burgh of 
Vallengin, of the Val de Ruz, and of the mountains. The function of thefe mafter- 
burghers is to watch pver the general interefts of the people: they are a-lfo in fome cafes 
deputed to Neuchatel by the people, whenever they are fummoned by the governor 
and council of ftate, in relation to any affair which particularly concerns their country. 

The principality' of Neuchatel and Vallengin is divided into a certain number of dif- 
trifls, each of which has its criminal court of juftice. Tfye great circumfpeCtion ob. 
ferved in the judicial proceedings may fometimes favour the efcape of the criminal; but 
the few inftances of atrocious crimes prove that this humane caution is no- encourage¬ 
ment to tranfgreffors, and is a ftrong prefumption of the general good morals which 
prevail among the people. In a word, perfonal liberty is almoft as tenderly and as 
fecurely protected by the laws of this country,, as by thofor of our own invaluable 
conftitution. 

Wberi 
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When the criminal is arrefted, he is immediately brought to trial;- after which the 
fentence is read to hint in prifon. The next morning he again appears before his judges* 
affembled in the .open air; the former proceedings on the trial are read, and the judges 
once more deliver their opinion. In capital fentences, the governor is inftantly ac¬ 
quainted with the circumftances of the crime, and if he does not remit or foften the 
punilhment, the fentence is immediately executed. I am concerned to add, that torture 
(though feldom ufed) is not abfolutely abolifhed. * • 

Such are the general outlines of this remarkable conftitution, by which the liberties 
of the people are as well, and perhaps better, fecured than in the democratical cantons; 
for although the moll defpotic prince in Germany is fovereign, his power is exceedingly 
limited. Among the ftriking circumftances which chara&erife this government, mull 
be mentioned the very liberal encouragement given to ftrangers who fettle in the coun¬ 
try. They enjoy every poflible privilege of trade and commerce, and in, no ftate are 
fewer eflential diftin&ions made between ftrangers and natives. I have already ob- 
ferved to you the good effe&s of this enlarged policy on the population of Neuchatel 
and Vallengin ; whereas a.narrower and more contra&ed principle in fome of the 
neighbouring Swifs cantons, has occafioned, and continues to occafion, a very manifeft 
decreafe of inhabitants *. 


LETTER XLVIII.— Route from Pontarlier to Neuchatel.—Valley of Travers.—Anecdotes 
rf Roujfeau . - IJle of St. Peter in the Lake of Bienne . 

• ’ Neuchatel , Ottober 1785. 

I NOW write to you a fecond rime from Neuchatel, at the interval of nine years fmce 
the date of my former letters; on the preceding occafion I went from Granfon to Neu¬ 
chatel ; to-day I came from Pontarlier, a fmall town in Burgundy. 

From Pontarlier I afcended gently by the fide of the Dou, here a fmall rivulet bub¬ 
bling in the vale, quitted that uream and palled under a bold rock, on which Hands the 
caftlc of Joux forming a pidurefque landfcape; it has a garrifon of invalids, and com¬ 
mands the narrow valley leading into Burgundy. Near it the road is divided into two 
branches; one leads dire&ly to Joigne, and the other to Neuchatel. In about two 
hours we obferved a (lone, which feparates France from the county of Neuchatel. 
Soon afterwards we mounted an eminence, looked down upon the beautiful valley of 
Travers, and defcended to a narrow pals, which is guarded by a chain fattened to the 
rock, bearing the date of 1722. Hiftory, however, makes mention of a fimilar chain 
at a much earlier period, particularly in 1476, when Charles the Bold, having ineffec¬ 
tually attempted to force the pafs, marched with his army to Joigne, and befieged 
Granfon, where he was defeated. 

Having defcended to St. Sulpice, I vifited the fource of the Reus, which iflues at the 
foot x>f a rock in five copious fprings, that form a large body of water, and turn feveral 
mills. I was accompanied to this pi&urelque fpot by an inhabitant of Fleurier, a neigh¬ 
bouring village. Speaking of the increafe of induftry in thefe parts, .he informed me 
that thirty years ago Fleurier contained only three watch-makefs, whereas at prefeat 
above a hundred were fettled in that.place. He added, that notwithftanding the con- 
(lant influx of ftrangers, hands were dill wanting for the numerous trades which are 
carried on with great fuccefs in thefe parts. 

/ * Of all the Rates' of Switzerland, Neuchatel has hitherto alone efcaped the revolutionary vortex; a 
happy circumftance, which it owes to the neutrality of its fovereign the King of Pruflia. 

r I con- 
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I continued along the high road leading to Neuchatel, through the beautiful and ro¬ 
mantic valley of Travers, watered by the Reus, abounding in the moft fertile paftures, 
bordered by hills gently riling from the banks of the river, and beautifully fprinkled 
with wood. I palled through many neat villages, particularly Bouverfcffe, Couvet, Tra¬ 
vers, and Noirague, where I quitted the valley, and entered the narrow pafs of Clu/eite. 
From hence the road traverfes an abrupt and woody country along the Tides of preci¬ 
pices, the Reus rolling beneath in a deep channel. At the fmall village of Brat, a pleaf- 
ing view of the lake of Neuchatel and the adjacent country opened gradually, as 1 de- 
fcended and joined the road leading from Granfon to Neuchatel.. 

I did not quit the valley of Travers without paying a vifit to Moitier Travers, rendered 
memorable by the refidence of Rouffeau, who being driven firft from Geneva, and 
afterwards from Yverdun by the government of Bern, found a refuge from civil and 
theological perfecution in this fecluded valley, under the protection of Lord Keith, go¬ 
vernor of Neuchatel. The dwelling-houfe of this lingular man is a fmall wooden build¬ 
ing at the further extremity of the village, near the road which leads to Fleurier, and is 
now occupied by Mr. Martinet, mayor of the valley, a fenfible old gentleman, who lived 
m habits of great intimacy with the philofopher of Geneva. * 

The room chiefly occupied by Rouffeau is a fmall bed-chamber, which, out of refpeft 
to his memory, is left in the fame ftate as when he lived there. In a corner near the 
window is a kind of recefs formed by two book-cafes, and a Ample deal plank reaching 
from one book-cafe to the other, on which he was accuftomed to write- Rouffeau ad¬ 
mitted company into this ropm; but furthered no one to enter the recefs, from a fufpicion 
that they would overlook his papers. He*ufed alfo to frequent a fmall open gallery in 
the front of the houfe, enclofed at the extremities with planks, in which were peep-holes 
for the purpofe of reconnoitring thofe perfons who came to vifit him, that he might give 
his orders whether they Ihould be admitted or refufed. Here he walked and read. 

During his refidence at Moitier, from iySi to 1765* by frequently fauntering into the- 
fields and on the neighbouring mountains, he acquired a tafte for the ftudy of botany, 
which he never intermitted, and always ftyled his peculiar delight. During this period 
©f his life, he iffued from this fecluded corner his Lettre a /’ Archevcrjue dc Paris, his 
Leitres Ecrites de la Montague, and fome other works; in which he dil plays thofe won¬ 
derful powers of invention and defeription, that fafeinating yet declamatory eloquence, 
that glow and animation of ftyle, that fondnefs for paradoxes, that reverence for the 
feriptures, and yet thofe perverfe doubts of their authenticity, thofe liberal yet levelling 
principles of government, that keennefs of irony, and that motley mixture of fophiftry 
and argument, which chequer and charatterife all his writings. 

Rouffeau, on his arrival at Moitier, appeared in a common drefs, but foon afterwards 
affumed an Armenian habit; either, as he himfelf alleged, becaufe that mode of clothing 
was adapted to the diforder with which he was afflifted ; or from that affectation of fin- 
gularity which feems to have marked his charafter in every period of his life. Through 
Lord Keith’s interceflion, the King of Pruflia offered Rouffeau a penfion of tool, per 
annum , which he declined, from his averfion to the leaft fhadow of dependence; pre¬ 
ferring to copy mufic for his livelihood, rather than accept an obligation even from fo- 
great a fovereign; and he ufed to boaft that he could daily earn a guinea by t at 

Rouffeau took his repaft ufually alone; though he would fomettmes, but very rarelv, 
accept aninvitation from M. Martinet to dinner or liipper, particularly when Lord Leith 
parted a week at Moitier Travers for the purpofe of vifitmg him. On tliefe occafions 
he was remarkably agreeable and lively; being naturally of a focial difpofiuon, he c?n- 
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verfed with great fpirit and animation, and yet with as much correfinefs as if dilating 
for the prefs. 

Rouffeau feems to have trufted entirely to his own judgment; being fo impatient of 
contradiction, that he would never liflen to the admonitions of his friends, and feldom 
alked advice with an intention of adopting it. Having finifhed bis celebrated Letter to 
the Archbifbop'of Paris, he read it to M. Martinet, and demanded his advice relative to 
the publication. The mayor, though (truck with the fire and fpirit of. the raillery, yet 
could not avoid reprefenting to him that his letter, however forcibly written, would 
never make a convert of the archbifhop; that he would only be entangled in endlefs 
controverfies, and draw upon himfelf much obloquy and.ill-will; “ Your advice,” re¬ 
turned Rouffeau calmly, “ is a little too late ; it is already publifhed and immedi¬ 
ately prefented to him a printed copy of the letter which he had juft read to him in 
manufcript. 

He derived from nature an extreme fenfibility which bordered upon weaknefs; he 
feems to have wanted one proof of a great mind, that of receiving an obligation, and to 
have poffeffed fuch pride and forenefs of temper as rendered it impoffible to ferve him; 
for he frequently confirmed a benefit into an injury., His extreme fenfibility was irri¬ 
tated and augmented by a troublefome and painful diforder, which preyed upon his 
conftitution, and at times rendered him unfit for foeiety. To this complaint, in con¬ 
junction with that mercilefs perfecution which he repeatedly endured, fhould be attri¬ 
buted in a great meafure the reclufenefs of his life, and that fufpicious miftruft which 
occafionally bordered upon madnefs. 

Rouffeau had now continued three yeprs-at Moitier, greatly delighted with hjs fitua- 
tion, when an unexpected event induced him to quit a retreat, in.which he wifhed to 
pafs the remainder of his days* This event has been varioufly related. According to 
fome authors, the populace, incited by the minifter of the parifh, in confequence of the 
fcepticifm difplayed in his Lettres Ecrites de la Montague, affembled in crouds; broke 
the windows of his houfe, forced open the door, and entering his bed-chamber, treated 
him with fuch violence, that he elcaped with difficulty, and, pot to become a martyr to 
his opinions, quitted the country. According to others, neither the minifter nor the 
natives were exafperated againfl him; but his houfekeeper, the fame perfon whom he 
afterwards married, difgufted with the inhabitants, broke the windows, and perfuading 
her mafter that he was in danger of being affaffinated, induced him to quit Moitier the 
next morning : a as a proof of this affertion, they affirm that one of the itones found in 
the apartment wafc too large to have paffed through the broken panes of glafs. 

The truth, however, feems to be, that his pride and fufpicious temper rendered him 
obnoxious to many of the inhabitants; the fcepticifm and infidelity in his Lettres Ecrites 
de la Montague raifed a party againfl: him; fome of the people occafionally infulted 
him ; the minifter of the parifh futnmoned him before the confiftory; he declined ap- 
pearing .; the council of ftate of Neuchatel propofed condemning the above-mentioned 
-publication, and even appli d to the King of Pruffia'for that purpofe. Frederic, in an 
anfwer which does honour to his head and his heart, while he permitted them to ufo any 
precautions which might tend to prevent the dillufion of fceptical opinions, yet wifely 
forbade all perfecution, and enfured to Rouffeau a fecure retreat at Moitier under his 
immediate protection. Before this anfwer was returned, fome of the populace, intoxi¬ 
cated with liquor, threw (tones againfl Rouffeau’s windows with fuch violence as ta pe¬ 
netrate into the kitchen, aiid to tear off the plaifter from the walls ; but none of thefe 
(tones did, or could enter his bed-chamber, as that apartment was fituated on the other 
iifle of the houfe. This violence, however, exaggerated by the real or pretended terrors 
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of his houfekeeper/was fufficicnt to alarm Rouffeau : on the next morning he retired 
fiom Moitier, and took refuge in the ifland of St. Peter. 

The ifland of $t. Peter, fouietimes called the ifland of La Motto, and'fometimes Rouf- 
feau’s ifland, lies towards the fouthern extremity of the lake of Bienne. To this delight¬ 
ful fpot I made an agreeable excurfion on the 4th of October 1786, in company with 
the Rev. M. de Meuron, of Neuchatel, and three Englifh gentlemen. We quitted Neu- 
chatel in the morning; pafled through St. Blaife and the difirifl: of Landeron, and 
embarked at Neuville, a (mall town, which, like Bienne, acknowledges the Bifliop of 
Bafle for its liege lord, but poffefles fuch rights and immunities as render it an indepen¬ 
dent republic ; it contains about twelve hundred inhabitants. The fine weather, and 
the clearnefs of the air, enabled us to enjoy the mild beauties of the view as we failed 
to the'ifland. To the fouth-weft \vc dilcerncd Neuville and its ancient caltle, and to 
the fouth-eaft admired the Julimont, an infulated hill adorned with woods of oak, the 
fummit of which is frequently vifited by travellers for the beauty of the proipect; and 
its name has been derived by fanciful antiquaries from Julius Cwfar. At the extremity 
of a rocky and woody promontory, which ftretches from the foot of the Julimont into 
the lake, (lands the caltle of Cerlier, and beyond, at fome diftance, the fertile plains wa¬ 
tered by the Thiele. 

We landed on the fouth fide of St. Peter’s ifland, and walked through an agreeable 
meadow (kirted with vineyards to a large farm-houfe, which was formerly a convent *, 
and is now inhabited by the (teward of the general hofpital at Bern, to which the ifland 
belongs. •* , 

The ifland is about two miles in circumference, and richly wooded with various fhrubs 
and trees, particularly with large oaks, beech, and Spanilh chefnuts. Its furface is 
gently undulating j the fouthern (hore, covered with*herbage, forms a gradual (lope to 
the lake ; the remaining borders are fteep and rocky : in a few places their fummits 
are thinly fringed with fhrubs ; in others, their perpendicular fides are clothed to the 
water’s edge with hanging woods. The views from the different parts of the ifland are 
beautiful and diverfified ; that to the north is the mod extenfive and pleafing. It com¬ 
mands the lake of Bienne, which is of an oval form ; its cultivated borders fpotted with 
villages and caltles, with the towns of Nidau and Bienne (landing on the farther extre¬ 
mity. Agreeable walks are carried through the woods, and terminate at a circular pa¬ 
vilion placed in the centre of the ifland. During vintage particularly, ajid on Sunday, 
which is the ufual day of feftivity, the ifland is filled with parties who take refrefhments 
at the farm-houfe, dray about the woods, or dance in the circular building, and animate 
thefe romantic but folitary feenes. 

Rouffeau occupied an apartment in the farm-houfe, the 1 only dwelling in the ifland. 
He lived with the fteward and his family, .who are the prefent inhabitants. The woman 
informed me, that he paid for his board and lodging forty (hillings a month; that he 
ufually rofe at fix, dined with the family at twelve, and after a (light fupper retired to reft 
at nine. She added, he was extremely cheerful and agreeable; converfed with the 
family with the greateft eafe and complacency, and conformed to their hours and 
•manner of living ; he amufed himfelf entirely in wandering about the woods, and 
fearching for plants, which he ufed to explain to them with fingular fatisfaclion. 
Rouffeau mentions his refidence in this delightful ifland with the higheft terms of 
rapture, and with his ufual pronenefs to exaggeration. 

* It was fecularifed at the reformation. 
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“ I was permitted to remain only two months in tins delightful ifland j but I could 
have puffed there two years, two centuries, all eternity, without fuffering a moment’s 
ennui, although' my whole ibciety confided of the deward and family, good but plain 
people. I edeem thefe two months the mod happy period of my life; and fo happy, 
• that I could have palled my whole exidence without even a momentary wilh for an! 
other lituation 

If we examine in what this extreme happinefs confided, he himfelf informs us, that 
his principal occupation was in doing nothing. He did not even unpack his books, and 
could fcarcely prevail on himfelf to read, touch lefs to anfwer any letter. He affided 
the Reward and his fervants at work in the vineyards and fields; fauntered about the 
woods, and attached himfelf entirely to botany. He propofed to write a Flora Petrinfu. 
laris, or a defeription of the plants in the ifland ; adding on this head, that as a German 
had publifhed a book on the kernel of a lemon, in the fame manner he would compoie 
a treatife on each fpecies of grafs, mofs, and lichen, and would not leave the mod mi¬ 
nute particle of vegetation undeferibed. He made occafional excurfions on the lake, 
fometimea coading the Ihady banks of the ifland, at other times fuffering the bark to 
float without direction : then, to ufe his owh expreflions, “ he would lie down in the 
boat, look up to the heavens, and continue in that poflure for feveral hours, enjoying 
a thoufand unconneXed and confufed, but delicious reveries.” He frequently rowed 
to a fmali fandy ifland, which he deferibes as a mod beautiful fpot. It was one of his 
great amufements to dock it with rabbits ; and as he was conveying, with great pomp, 
the deward’s family to be prefent at the foundation of this little colony, he deferibes 
himfelf as equally elated with the pilot of the Argonautic expedition. 

From thefe Ample avocations and every day occurrences, which Rouffeau relates with 
that enthufiafm and thofe fentiments peculiar to himfelf, he draws the following re¬ 
flexions : “ 1 have remarked, during the viciflitudes of a long life, that the mod de¬ 
lightful enjoyments and mod rapturous pleafures are not, upon recolleXion, thofe with 
which I am mod affeXed. Such fleeting moments of paflion and delirium, however, 
rapturous, are, from their very nature, but thinly fcattered in the path of life. They are 
too rare and rapid to conflitute a fixed date; and the happinefs which my heart regrets 
is not compofed of fugitive indants, but confids in a Ample and permanent date, without 
rapture, the duration of which increafes the charm, till it finds fupreme felicity.” 

This date he deferibes himfelf as poffefling during his fhort continuance in the ifland 
of Bienne; a longer refidence would probably have diffolved the charm, which was 
raifed by his own fanguine imagination. That reftleffnefs of temper, which is ufually 
the attendant of great genius, and was his inseparable companion, would have probably 
returned, and embittered the delightful calm deferibed with fuch rapture and eeflafy. 
But he had not time to become difguded with his fituation; for the fame intolerant 
fpirit which had hitherto purfued him, followed him even to this fequedered ifland: 
he had fcarcely palled tvyo months before he received an order, from the government 
of Bern to depart from their territories. Rouffeau was fo (hocked at this unexpeXed 
command, that he petitioned to be imprifoned for life, only requeding the ufe of a few 
books, and occafional permiflion to walk in the open air. Soon after this extraordinary 
requed, which fhews the extreme agitation of his mind, he reluXantly quitted the ifland. 
It does not fall within the compafs of a letter to dwell upon this Angular man through 
the fubfequent events of. his life, or even accompany him to England, where, notwith- 
danding the mod didinguilhed reception, the fame perverfenefs of difpofition, and the 
f 


* See Promenade V. 


fame 
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fame excelfive delicacy rendered him no lefs unhappy, than when he was under the 

prefiure of real calamities, and expofed to reiterated perfecutions. 

I am, &c. 

* • 


LETTER XLIX .—Environs of Moral.—Mount Vuilly. 

* 

IN our way to Morat and Avenchc we crofted the river Thiele, which iflues from the 
lake of Neuchatel, difeharges itfeif into that of Bienne, and feparates the principality of 
Neuchatel from the canton of Bern. 

- Morat is a bailliage belonging to Bern and Friburgh : the reformation was introduced 
in 1530, by the majority of voices, in prefence of deputies from Bern and Friburgh. 
The free fpirit of the Swifs governments is in no in dance more remarkably apparent, 
than by the mode which they obferved in embracing or rejecting the reformation: in 
many other towns befide Morat, the queftion was put to the vote, and the minority ge¬ 
nerally fubmitted, with perfect acquiefcence to the decifion of the greater number. 

Morat hands pleafantly upon the edge of a fmall lake, about fix miles long, and two 
broad; in the midft of a well-cultivated country. The lakes of Morat and Neuchatel 
are parallel to each other, and feparated only by a ridge of hills; the former is the moft 
elevated ; for it difeharges itfeif by means of the river Broye, into the lake of Neucha¬ 
tel. According to Le Imc, it is fifteen French feet above the level of that of Neuchatel. 
Both thele lakes, as well as that of Bienne, formerly extended much farther than 
their prefent limits j and, from the pofition of the country, appear to have been once 
united. 

Mr. Pennant informs me, that ** the vaft fifh called the filurus glanus t or the faluth, 
which frequents the lakes of Morat and Neuchatel; has not been caught here in 
the memory of man. It is well deferibed, and finely engraven, in Dr. Bloch’s Hiftqrv 
of Fillies, vol. i. 194. tab. 34. In the time of Gefner two were taken, one of which 
was eight feet long; but fome have been fo large as to weigh fix hundred pounds. It 
is an eel-lhaped filh, very fmooth, round, and thick, with a great head. The mouth is 
furnilhed with four Ihort and two long whilkers. It is very ina&ive and flow in its mo¬ 
tions, and loves the deep and muddy parts of the lakes. They are found in many of the 
great frelh waters of Europe, and abundantly in the Volga.” 

On my fubfequent expeditions into thefe parts, I examined with greater attention the 
environs of Morat, during feveral days, which I paffed moft agreeably at Coujouvax, a 
feat belonging to the Count of Dielbach, and at Grens with M. de Garville, a French 
gentleman, who, attached to the beauties of this delightful country, has built a villa in a 
pleafing fituation near the banks of the lake of Morat, where he comes every year from 
Paris to pafs the fummer. By thefe families I was received without any other introduc¬ 
tion than as being the author of the Letters on Switzerland, and with that franknefs and 
cordiality fo flattering to a ftranger. I found the environs of Morat, though not fo 
wild and romantic as many other parts of Switzerland, yet extremely defirable for a 
conftant refidence. « 

I made feveral excurfions acrofs the lake to an infulated ridge between the lakes of 
Neuchatel and Morat, and enjoyed many delightful points of view. Of thefe various 
profpeQs the moft remarkable is from the fummit of Mount Vuilly, where I feated my- 
felf on the edge of an abrupt precipice. I looked down upon the lakes of Bienne, 
Morat, and Neuchatel; obf rved the Broye entering the lake of Morat, iffuing from 
thence, and winding through a marlhy plain into the lake- of Neuchatel; the Thifle 

5 n 2 flowing 
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flowing from the lake of Neuchatel, and haftcning to fall into the lake of Bienne 5 the 
fertile and variegated ^countries encircling thofe bpdies of water, and the grounds rifing 
in regular gradations from plains to alps. But what renders this charming fpot more 
particularly ftrikiug is, that it is perhaps the qnly central point from which the eye can 
at once comprehend the vaft amphitheatre formed on one fide by the Jura, ftretchinp 
from the environs of Geneva as far asBafle, and on the other by that Jlupendous chain 
of fnowy alps, which extends from the frontiers of Italy to the confines of Germany, and 
is loft at each extremity in the imn\enfe horizon. 

Imprefled with this fublime view, I caft my eyes downwards over that dead and ex- 
tenfive morafs through which the Broye Terpentines; and exclaimed in the language gf 
poetry, which knows how to animate the dulleft objects : 

Quittans let bois el let montagnes 

'Je veil coulee la Broye * a trawrt let rofeaux , 

Son om/c partagee en different canaux 
S'egare avec plaiftr dant do verlet campagnet, 

Etforme dant la plains tin labyrinlbe d’eaux. 

Riviere tranquide et cheris . 

Shic j'aime a fuivre le.< detours ! 

Ton eauJtlencieufe en/on patfabte court, 

Prefenle a mon efprit rimage de la vie ; 

Elk fcnible immobile , et t'ecoule toujour,s. 


LETTER L.— Battle of Morat.—War between the Swift and Charles the Bo/d, Duke of 

Burgundy.—Its confequences. 

MORAT is celebrated for the obftinate fiege fuftairted againft Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, which was followed by the battle of Morat, fought on the 22d of 
June 1476. In thus famous engagement the Duke was routed, and his whole army 
almoft deftroyed, by the confederate troops.of Switzerland. Not far from the town, 
and adjoining to the high road, a monument of this vi&ory Hill remains: it is a fquare 
building, filled with the bones 5 f the Burgundian foldiers who were flain at the fiege 
and in the battle f . To judge from the quantity of thefe bones, the number of the 

* From a poem entitled “ La Vue eEdnet'* I have followed the example of M. Sinner, in his Voy. 
Hill, et Pol. de la fjuifle, who fubftitutes the Broye for the Thiele, to which the lines in the original are 
applied. 

f In February 17^8 the Bernefe trodps, under the command of General d’Erlach, aflembled in the field 
around this oflfuary, to defend their country againft the invafion of the French. General Brune recom- 
n.ended d’Erlach to furrender Morat. “ My anceftors,” replied d’Erlach, " never furrendcrcd ; were I 
bafe enough to entertain fnch a thought, this monument of their valour,” pointing to the oiTuaiy, " would 
deter me.” Happy might it have been for Switzerland, had the government of Bern been a&uated with 
■ the fame fpirit as their general. \ 

Ou the jd of March the-French troops demolifhed this ofluary, and the Directory thought the demolition 
of fufficient importance to be communicated to the Council of Five Hundtea: 

“ On the fame day m the evening,'the Bernefe evacuated Morat, a town famous for the battle gained 
over tin? Burgundians in 1476, and for the manner in which the bones of the vanquished were preferved. A 
trophy fo infulting to the French nation could not fail to he deftroyed ; and, what is. very remarkable, it 
was deftroyed by the battalions of the Cote d’or, en the very day which was the anniverfary of the battle of 
Morat. A tree of liberty was immediately planted in the place of this monument, which the oligarchies 
pointed out beforehand, as deftined to become a fecond time thetombof the French.” Meffage from the 
Executive Directory to the Council of'Five Hundred, March 13. But this coincidence of circuipftaoces was 
fabricated for the event,as the battle of Morat was not on the 3d of March, but on 'the zzd of June. 

According alfo to the French accounts, the colours taken from the Duke of Burgundy, at the battles 
of Morat and Vancy, were found in the arlenal of Solcure, and fent to Paris. Moniteur, 161b Germinal 
($th /Ipril.) 

flaughtered 
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flaughtered mull have been confiderable. Among feveral Infcriptions in the Latin and 
German languages relative to that memorable victory, I tranferibed one on account of 
its concifenels; 

Deo Opt: Max: 

Caroli Inclyti ct Fortiffimi 
Burgundies Ducis Exercitus 
Muratum objidau ab Helvetiis 
Cafus hoc fui Monument uth reliquit. 

Ann : 1476. 

This war, which Charles the Bold carried on againft the Swifs with a temerity peculiar 
to himfelf, forms a remarkable aera in thehiftory of this country, and was attended with 
fome extraordinary circumftances. From-the time of the famous revolution in 1306, 
which gave rife to the Helvetic confederacy, to the end of the following century, the 
Swifs republics deprived the ^Ioufe of Auftria of all its territories fituated in Switzerland, 
and continued in poffeflion notwithftanding the various attempts of the different Dukes 
to recover their .loft domains. Biftof all the Princes of that Houle, Sigifmond the 
Simple, Archduke of Auftria, of the branch of Tyrol, was more particularly engaged 
in hoftilities with the Swifs cantons, and their allies; for his hereditary dominions in 
Suabia and Alface bordering upon Switzerland, induced him to enter more frequently 
into thefe difputes, than the other branch, which was in pofleffit^p of the Imperial 
throne. . 

In the courfe of thefe hoftilities, Sigifmond ’was compelled to cede a confiderable 
part of his territories to the Swifs republics j particularly the rich country of Thurgau 
to the feven cantons, which at that period compofed the Helvetic league*. Inflamed 
by thefe repeated Ioffes, and the humiliating conditions of peace he was conftrainjgd to 
accept in 1468, he endeavoured to engage fome' of the neighbouring powers in a con¬ 
federacy againft the Swifs cantons. Having firft ineffectually applied to. Louis the 
Eleventh, King of France, he at length addreffed himfelf to Charles the Bold, Duke 
of Burgundy. , 

Charles having fucceeded to the poffeflion of Franche Comte, Burgundy, Artois, 
and Flanders, together with the greater part of the United Provinces, pofleffed as ample 
revenues, and as extenfive territories, as the molt potent fovereign of his time. Magni¬ 
ficent, impetuous, and enterprifing, he negleCted no opportunity of aggraridizing his 
power, and fet no bounds to the projects of his refttefs ambition. He formed the plan 
of erefting Burgundy into a monarchy, and already in imagination appropriated to him¬ 
felf Lorraine and part of Switzerland, which, he propofed to annex by conqeft to his 
hereditary dominions. ' 

A Prince of fuch a character being naturally difpofed to undertake any war that 
might advance his ambitious fchemes, received, with eagernefs the propofitions of Sigif¬ 
mond, flattered that credulous Prince with the hopes of receiving in marriage his daughter 
Mary, heirefs of his extenfive dominions, and prevailed upon him, by the loan of eighty 
thoufand florins, to furrender, Sundgau, Alface, Brifgau, and the four foreft-towns; 
promifing to reftore them upon the repayment.of that fum. By this alliance Sigifmond 
acquired a fum of money to affift him in, his preparations againft the Swifs, protected, 
as he thought, his hereditary dominions from their enterpnfes, and fecured a powerful 
ally againft the ancient enemies of his family. The reverfe, however, happened; for, 
by a urange fatality, this league, which was intended to cement the union of the twq 

* Bern obtained the co-regency of Thwgau at the peace of Arau, 171*. 

Princes, 
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Princes, ferved only to divide them ; and occafioned the firft perpetual alliance between 
the Swifs cantons and a Prince of the Houfe of Auftria. 

Charles, upon the conclufion of this treaty, informed the cantons, that, he had taken 
Sigifmond under his protection, and would defend him to the utmoft of his power. 
Meanwhile, the bailifs, whom he placed over his newly-acquired territories in Alface, 
opprefled the people, laid embargoes upon the commerce of Mulhaufen, and withheld 
the rents of the eflates belonging to the Swifs in Sundgau and Alface. 

Thefe grievances being laid before Charles in an embafly which Bern difpatched to 
his court, in the name of the confederate cantons, the Duke received it with hatightinef<; 
and, after compelling the deputies to kneel while they delivered their remonftrance, <!il- 
miffed them without an anfwer. This difdainful treatment was ill brooked by a free 
people, unaccuftomed to crouch before the infolence of power; and their juft indigna¬ 
tion was ftili more inflamed by the artful policy of Louis the Eleventh, who, jealous of 
the Duke of Burgundy's power, entered into a defenlive alliance with the Swifs repub-, 
lies, in order to counteract his defigns. 

But Louis ftili further ftrengthened the Swifs, by effecting a reconciliation between 
them and Sigifmond, who had no fooner furrendeStd to Charles, Sundgau, Alface, and 
the other dominions, than he became fenfible of his error. The Duke of Burgundy 
not only opprefled his new fubjeCts, but feemed determined, even fhould the eighty 
thoufand florins be repaid, to keep pofleflion of thefe conditional territories, and did not 
appear inclined to fulfil the proinife of beftowing bis daughter upon the Archduke. 
Induced by thefe considerations, Sigifmond accepted the mediation of Louis, threw him- 
felf under the protection of the Swifs, and concluded the famous treaty which was con¬ 
firmed at Lucem in 1474, called the hereditary union ; an appellation appropriated to 
the treaties between the Swifs and the Houfe of Auftria. Sigifmond renounced all 
right to the provinces which thtf Swifs had conquered from the Houfe of Auftria; the 
two contracting parties- formed a defensive alliance, and engaged to guarantee each 
other's territories. Thus the Swifs, after depriving Sigifmond of all his poffefftons in 
their country, engaged to fupport his title to thofe very provinces, which he had mort¬ 
gaged in order to ftrengthen his arms againft them, and Sigifmond accepted a guarantee 
from the moil inveterate enemies of his family. 

This treaty, which entirely changed the policy of the Swifs republic?, was folely ef¬ 
fected by the artful intrigues of Louis the Eleventh: the jealoufy of that defigning mo¬ 
narch turned" into another channel the vaft preparations of the Duke of ’Burgundy; 
preparations which might have been attended with more fuccefs had they been directed 
againft France. 

Charles, too late perceiving the imprudence of his conduCt towards the Swifs re- 

E ubtics, in vain exerted all his efforts to engage them in a neutrality. They rejected 
is propofals with firmnefs, prepared with their ufual vigour for a war, which now ap¬ 
peared inevitable, and even advanced the eighty thoufand florins to Sigifmond, who de¬ 
manded the reftitution of his lands, which the Duke of Burgundy evaded under various 
pretexts. The Duke having concluded a feparate peace with Louis,' turned his whole 
force againft the Swifs, entered their country with an army of fixty thoufand men, and, 
laying fiege to Granfon, carried it by aflault. But his fuccefs ended there: for at the 
fubfequent battles of Granfon and Morat, he was totally defeated, and his attempts upon 
Switzerland entirely frustrated *. Neverthelefs, his reftlefe and ambitious fpirit Hill 

unfubdued, 

* Charles entered Switzerland confident of fubduing that Country. The efFeft which this unexpected 
and humiliating disappointment had upon hu Spirits and conftitution, is related by Philip de Comines, " '' 
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unfubdued, impelled him to attack the Duke of Lorraine. But that Prince, having 
engaged a body of tight thoufand Swifs, obtained a complite victory near Nancy; 
Charles was (lain in the engagement *, and his death terminated this bloody war; in 
which the Swifs gave diftinguilhing proofs of invincible valour, and fpread the fame of 
their militarytsyrfues throughout all Europe, but obtained no folid advantage!. In 
fatt, the principal and almoft foie benefit accrued to Louis the Eleventh ; as, by the 
death of Charles, he was not only releafed from a dangerous and enterprifing rival, but 
aifo annexed the rich provinces of Burgundy and Artois to the crown of France. 

But although the immediate advantages which the Swifs derived from the death of 
Charles were unimportant; yet the confequences operated confiderably on their future 
politics. Mary of Burgundy, the only furviving child and heirefs of Charles; married 
the Archduke Maximilian, eldeft fon of the Emperor Frederic the Third, and afterwards 
Emperor himfelf. By this- marriage the .Houfe of Auftria acquired pofieflion of the 
Netherlands, and having frequent difputes with France, the alliance of the Swifs was 
flrenuoufly courted by both parties. Thus this country, being fecured from ail inva- 
fions, acceded, as occafion offered, to the two rival powers, and aflifted each party as 
the intrigues, or rather as the fubfidies of the one or the other prevailed. 

Thefe intrigues gave rife to different alliances, contracted with the Houfe of Auftria, 
the Kings of France, the Pope, the Dukes of Savoy and Milan. Not to enter more 
minutely into their hiftory, I (hall only obferve in general, that hitherto the Swifs afted 
with great difmtercftednefs in all their treaties, and never took the field but with a view 
to fecure their liberties, or to drive their enenyes from Switzerland. But about the 
period of the Burgundian war, the fubfidies wich they obtained from Louis the Eleventh, 
taught them the difgraceful arts of mercenary politics; as the rich plunder which they 
gained from the Duke of Burgundy gave, in fome meafure, the firft taint to their 
original fimplicity of manners ; till, at length, Swifs venality has become a proverbial 
expreflion. 


liis ufual minutenefs, in his Memoirs addrelfed to Angelo Cattho, Archbilhop of Vienne in Dauphinc. 
His account is curious, and will give fome idea of the violent and impetuous character of Charles : 

“ His concern and diftraftion for his firft defeat at Graufon was fo great, aud made fuch deep impreilion 
on his fpirits, that it threw him into a violent aud dangerous fit of ficknefs; for whereas before his choler 
and natural heat was fo great that he draulc no wine, only in the morning he took a little titfa'ne, fweetened 
with conferve of rofes, to refrefh himfelf} this fudden melancholy had fo aliered his coijftitution, he was 
now forced to drink the ftrongeft wine that could be got, without any Water. And, in order to draw the 
blood from his heart, fome burning tow was put into the cupping.glaifcs, and applied to his fide. But this, 
my Lord of Vienne, you know better than I ; for your Lordthip attended on him during.the whole courfe 
of his illucfs, and fpared no pains that might contribute to his recovery ; and it was by your perfuafion that 
the Duke was prevailed upon to cut his beard, which was of a prodigious length. In my opinion his under- 
ltanding was never fo perteft, nor his fenfes fo fedate and compofed after this fit of ficknefs as before.” 

Uvedale’s Tran/. VoL I.p. 423. 

• The death of Charles at the battle of Nancy was attended with fome very extraordinary circumitances ; for 
the particulars of which fee the curious account extra&ed from Philip de Comines, and the Chroniquc Scan- 
daleufe of John de Troyes, in Wraxal’e intcrcfting Memoirs of the Kings of France of the Houfe of Valois. 

f “ And what,” fays Comines, “ was the occafion of this war ? It was begun on account of a wag¬ 
gon of fheep-flthis, which the Lord of liomont took from a Swifs, who was palling through his territories. 
If God had not abandoned the Duke, it is not probable, that he would have put himfelf into fo much 
dangtr for fo trilling a circumftance ; conlidering the offers that were made to him ; againft what fort of 
people he was engaged; and from whence neither profit nor glory could accrue to him. For the Swifs 
were not in fueh repute as they are in at prefent, and nothing could be poorer; infomuch that one of their 
ambaftadors, as he was endeavouring to prevent the Duke from engaging in that war, remonitrated, that he 
could gain nothing by attacking them ; for their country was fo barren, that the fpurs of his troops and 
the bits of their horfes were worth more than could be furnilhed by all the Swifs territories, in cafe they 
weie conquered." 

LETTER 
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LETTER 'Ll.-—Antiquities of Avenche. 

FEW ancient towns have occafioned more controverfy among antiqi^jes, or given 
rife to fuch a variety of conjectures concerning their origin and importance, as Avenche, 
die principal burgh of a bailliage in the Pays de Vaud. Some contend that it was the 
capital of all Helvetia, becaufe Tacitus calls it Aventicum gentis caput: while others have 
endeavoured to prove, that by this expreffion the hiftorian intended only to denote the 
capital town of its particular diflriCt. Agreeably to fome accounts, the city was built, 
and a Roman colony founded by Vefpafian 5 but with more probability, according to 
others, it was only repaired and beautified by Vefpafian, after it had been laid wade, and 
almoft ruined, by VitelKus. 

Without entering into dry and uninterefting difcufiions, it was formerly a very con- 
fiderable town, and under the dominion of the Romans, as appears not only from feve- 
ral mile-flpnes, found in many parts of the Pays du Vaud, molt of which are numbered 
from jfventicum, as the principal place of reference; but more particularly from the 
prefent ruins. I (hall flightly mention a few of thefe ruins, merely to fhew you, that 
the inhabitants do not boafl of their antiquity without fufficient evidence. 

We traded the fite of the ancient walls, which appear to have enclofed a fpace near 
five miles in circumference. • The prefent town occupies but a very inconfiderable part 
of this ground j the Remainder is coveted .with: corn-fields and meadows. One of the 
ancient towers ftili'exifts: it is a femicircular building, with the convex fide towards 
the town. , * ,. 

We next examined a coarfe mofaic pavement, di&overed fome years ago in plough¬ 
ing a field, and now in a fad (late of dilapidation, enclofed by a Darn, which is let to 
fome* peafants; the ignorant occupiers employ it as a drying-houfe for tobacco, and 
fuffer Grangers to take away fpecimens. Even the government of Bern was fo infenfible 
of its value, that they permitted the Count de Caylus to remove a pannel, containing 
the figures of two Bacchanalians, - 

This mofaic was the Boor of an ancient bath, and is about fixty feet in length and 
forty in breadth; the general form is perfect; and, although feveral parts are broken 
and loft, yet from the prefent remains the configuration of the who*le may be eafily traced. 
It confifts of three .compartments: thofe at each extremity are regularly divided into 
fifteen o&agons, eight fmall fquares, and fixteenfmall triangles. Five of thefe oftagons 
in each compartment reprefented human figures in various attitudes, but chiefly Bac¬ 
chanals ; the remaining o&agons Were composed of three different patterns. The va- 
cant parts between the o&agons are filled with the Xttfall fquares; and towards the out¬ 
ward border with the fmall triangles. The-middle compartment is divided into oblong 
pannels, in the largeft of which is an o&agon bath of white marble, of about fix feet in 
diameter, and a fcqt and a half deep j the fides are ornamented with dolphins. Of 
thefe three cpmpartments, one is almoft perfect, the others much defaced. Each of 
the pannels is encircled with feveral borders prettily diverfified j and a general border 
enclofes the whole. 

Schmidt, in j»$ Recueil d'Antiquites de la Suijfe, ingentoufly conjectures from* glory 
which furrounds the head of Bacchus in this mofaic, that it was wrought during fome 
part of the intervening age between Vefpafian and Marcus Aurelius; becaufe that mark 
of divinity is not ufual upon any monuments hf'Roman antiquity before^ that period. 
The fame kind of glory, he adds, is obferved upon the head of Trajan in an ancient paint- 

14 ' in S 
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ing at Rome, uponfthat of Antoninus Pius on a medal, and on the arch of Conftan-' 
tine. He drengthens this conjecture by further remarking, that the head-drefs of a 
Bacchanalian woman reprefented in this mofaic refembles the head-drefc on the medals 
of the Emprefs Plotina and Sabina ' 

From thence we were conduced to the ruins of an ancient amphitheatre, within the 
walls of the bailif’s garden. The general form and fize of this buil iing are tolerably 
perfect, as alfo parts of the brick walls which enclofed it. The diameter of the arena 
was, as well as we could judge by pacing it, about eighty yards, which mud be an un¬ 
certain eflimate, as a former bailif brought in a confiderabie quantity of earth, in order 
to plant fruit-trees; conceiving, I fuppofe, that good fruit was of more value than to 
be able to determine the precife extent of an ancient amphitheatre. Under a tower 
partly built of Roman materials, is a cell from which the animals were probably let 
loofe upon the arena. On the outfide are dill to be feen the remains of five dens; 
and the walls are adorned with feveral pieces of rude fculpture ‘dilapidated. 

Not far from thefe ruins dands a column of white marble, about fifty feet in height, 
compofed of large maffes, nicely joined together without cement; near it liep a confi¬ 
derable fragment of defaced fculpture, which feems to have once formed part of the 
portal belonging to a magnificent temple. At a fmalldidance from this column, in the 
high road, we obferved a cornice of white marble fculptured with urns and griffins; 
and as we walked through the town, we remarked feveral other maffes of cornice, or¬ 
namented with fea-horfes and urns, and fame marble columns of beautiful proportions. 

About a mile from Avenche, near the village of Coppet, on the other fide of a lit¬ 
tle dream'which feparates the canton of Friburgh from that of .Bern, are the remains 
of a fmall aqueduft, difeovered about fifteen years ago, by the accidental fall of a fand- 
hill. The outfide is formed of. ft ones and mortar, and the infide of red Roman cement; 
the vault of the arch may be about two feet and a half* high, and one and a half broad. 
This aqueduCt has been traced to the ead fide of the town, and near the marble co¬ 
lumn. We were alfo informed that it extends to the tower of Gaufa, between Vevay 
and Laufanne, and that, between Villarfel. and Marnau, about four leagues from Cop- 
pet, an arch of nearly the fame dimenfions is excavated in the folid rock. 

When I vifited the ruins of Avenche in October 1786, I had much fatisfa&ion in 
finding, that the bailif, M. Tcharner, paid great attention to thefe remains, and par¬ 
ticularly to the mofaic. I could not avoid remarking to the bailif, who politely favoured 
us with his company, that every lover of antiquity mud regret, his pfedeceffors had 
not (hewn the fame tade. Several excavations were lately made by Lord Northampton, 
who has a houfe in the neighbourhood, and have been continued at the expence of 
Bern. A coarfe mofaic pavement, a few fragments of walls rudely painted, and fome 
trifling remains of ancient baths, are the only vediges of antiquity hitherto difeovered. 

LETTER LII.— Town and Canton of Friburg .— Poputation.~—Government.—Secret 

Chamber. 

FRIBURG was built in 1779, by Berchtold the Fourth, . Duke of Zaeringen, who 
endowed it with confiderable privileges. Upon the extinction of the male line of the 

# The curious reader will find in the Seeueilt cited in the text, a very accurate defeription and engraving 
of.this mofaici 
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houfe of Zseringen, in 1218*, Uh-ic of Kyburg obtained the fov*rcignty, in right of 
his wife Anne, lifter of the laft duke B^rchtold the Fifth. It came by marriage into 
the poffelfion of-Eberhard Count of Ilapfburg-I.auffenburg; who fold it to his coufm 
Rodolph of Hapfliurg, afterwards Emperor. During this period a continual rivallhip 
fubfifting between Bern and Friburg, they were frequently engaged in holtilities t at 
length all differences were compofcd ; and the two cities, in 1403, concluded a perue- 
tual alliance. 

Fribufg continued under the dominion of the houfe of Auftria, and was concerned 
in all the quarrels in which that family was engaged with the Swifs republics, until the 
middle of the fifteenth century ; when, by a very lingular revolution, it renounced all 
allegiance to the Archduke Albert, and put itfelf under the protection of the Duke of 
Savoy. From this sera it oocafionally aflifted the cantons againft the houfe of Auftria; 
and in the war between the Swifs and Charles the Bold,, its troops had a lhare in the 
victories of Granfon and Morat. Soon after .the battle of Morat, it became a free 
and independent republic} and, in 1481, was admitted a member of the Helvetic con* 
federacy. _ 

The fituation of the town, though not one of the moft beautiful, is certainly one of 
the moft pi&urefque and wild in Switzerland. It Hands partly in a fmall plain, partly 
on bold acclivities, on a ridge of rugged rocks, half encircled by the river Sane; and 
is fo entirely concealed by the*circumjacent hills, that the traveller fcarcely catches the 
fmaiieft glimpfe, until he burfts upon a view of the whole town from the overhanging 
eminence. . 

The fortifications, which confift of high (tone walls and towers, enclofe a circumfe¬ 
rence of about fbvtr miles; within which fpace the eye comprehends a Angular mix¬ 
ture of houfes, rocks, thickets, and meadows, varying inftantly from wild to agreeable, 
from the buftle of a town to the*folitude of the deepeft retirement. The Sane flows 
in fuch a ferpentine qourfe, as to form, within the fpace of two- miles, five angles be¬ 
tween which the different parts of the current are nearly parallel to each other. 

On all fides the defeeht to the town is extremely fteep, and in one place the ftreets 
even pafs above the roofs of the houfes. Many of the edifices are railed in regular 
gradation like the feats of an amphitheatre; many, overhang the edge of fo deep a pre¬ 
cipice, that on looking down, a weak head would be apt to turn giddy : and an unfor¬ 
tunate lover, repulfed fn his fuit, might inftantly terminate his pains, by taking a leap 
from the parlohr window, without the trouble of a journey to Leucate, or to the rocks 
of Meillerie. 

But the moft extraordinary point of view is from the Pont-neuf. To the north-weft, 
part of the town (lands boldly on the fides and the piked back of an abrupt ridge; and 
from eaft to weft a femicirele of high perpendicular rocks is. fees, whofe bafe is waflied 
and undermined by the winding Sane, and whofe tops and fides are thinly.fcattered 
with (hrubs and underwood. On the higheft point of the rocks, and on the very edge 
of the precipice, appears, half hanging in the air, the gate of the town called Bour- 

* 

# The houfe of Zssringen was defeended from the ancient counts of AI face, hy Berchtold count of 
B’rifgau. His grandfon, Kerch told the Second, built the callle of Zseringen, fituated near a village, of the 
fame name, not far from the prefent town of Friburgh, capital of the Brifgnu. Upon the demife of 
Berchtold the Fifth, the laft duke without male iflue, his territories were divided between his collateral 
heirs, the dukes of Teel?, and his two fillers Agnes and Anne. Agues married Egeno, Count of Urach, 
by which marriage he obtained poffeffion of Frihurg in the Bri/ganr; bis pofterity were called counts of 
FViburg. Anne married Ulric,. Count of Kvburg % their daughter Hedwigc was wife of Albert Count of 
Kapiburg, and mother of the Emperor Rodolph the Firft. 
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guillon: a ftranger (landing on the bridge would compare it to Laputa, or the flying 
lfland in Gulliver’s Travels, and would not conceive it to be acceflibte but by means qf' 
a cord and pulleys. In the midft of the river I obferved a large fragment of (lone, 
which a few years ago fell from the rocky heights, was carried under one'of the arches, 
and in conjunction with other fragments (lopping the current, raifed it more than ten 
feet above the, ufuai level, threatening the lower parts of the town with a fudden in¬ 
undation. 

A traveller fond of wild and romantic feenery will not fail to vifit the Moulin de la 
Motte, in the valley of Goteron: it is a miller’s dwelling, hollowed in the midft of 
a'n impending rock, near it iftues a (mall torrent, which, turning the mill, falls within a 
few paces into the Sane. This Angular dwelling feems fo far removed from “ the bufy 
hum of men ,” as to be rather (ituated in a remote folitude, than within the walk ofa 
fortified town. Near it is an afeent of four hundred fteps to the Place des Fontaines, 
in the upper part of the town. 

The valley of Goteron, on the north-weft of the town near the bridge leading to 
Bern, takes its name from the Goteron, a fmall rivulet; it is extremely narrow, aboye 
two miles in length, and is bounded on each fide by overhanging rocks of fand-ftone, 
Vernet, the celebrated landfcape painter, ftudied thefe rocks with great attention, and 
frequently declared that, excepting thofe of Tivoli, he never faw any whofe varying 
tints had a more pleafing and harmonious efi&t. The valley contains feveral mills, an 
iron foundery, where the ore brought fro.m Franche Comte is forged, and.a manufac¬ 
ture of printed linen and cotton, lately eftabliflied by fome merchants of Neuchatel, 
under the protection and encouragement of gbvernment. 

Ihe houfes of Friburg, conftru&ed with a grey fand-ftone, drawn from a neigh¬ 
bouring quarry, are neat and well built; but the whole town has a dull and inanimate 
appearance. 

Among the few objeCts worthy of particular notice are, the cathedral, an elegant Go¬ 
thic edifice, ereCted in the latter end of the fourteenth century, and remarkable for the 
height and folidity of the tower; the town-houfe an ancient building, which formerly com- 
poled part of the palace belonging to the dukes of Zseringen, and alfo a lime tree, in 
the middle of the principal fquare. Tradition reports, that this tree was planted by 
one of the foldiers, on the 22nd of June 1477, on nis return from the battle of Morat; 
an Cmblem of Swil’s liberty, which took deep root on the memorable defeat of Charles 
the Bold, and thus remaining firm againft the conflicts of time, has continued to fpread 
and flouri(h to the admiration and example of future ages. 

Thefociety of Friburg is extremely agreeable; the gentry are frank and hofpitable, 
and blend French politenefs with great fimplicity of manners. Dinner is ufually ferved 
at twelve; and fupper feldom later than right. I never experienced a more cordial re¬ 
ception in any town of Switzerland. 

The Bifliop of Laufanne, called here the Bilhop of Friburg, refides in this city. He 
is appointed by the Pope, ufually at the recommendation of the French Court; and 
his revenues including a fmall penfion from France, and from the abbey of Hauteiive, 
,of which he was abbot, amount to abolit £400 per atm. His diocefe extends over the 
whole canton, and part of-that of Soleure; in all his a&s and deeds hefigns himfelf 
Bilhop and Count of Laufanne, and Prince of the German Empire. 

The prefent bilhop, Bernhard of Lenzburg, is a man of letters, and an honour to 
his profeflion: he is employed in preparing for the public a biography of the iiluftrious 
and learned men bom in the canton of Friburg, who have diftinguilhed themfelves, 
either in the civil, military, or literary line. 
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This canton Is entirely catholic. Its population in j^Sj-tnay be ettimated from the 
following table: 


The tbwn contained - — 5,01* 

, The environs - - ' - - 15,500 

The remainder of the canton , » - . 3 3,078 

Absentees - . - - • 4,000 


Number of inhabitants' - - - 57,589 


The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of Two Hundred; comprifing the 
.two Avoyers, the Chancellor, the Grand Sautier, the Senate or little Council of Twen¬ 
ty-four, the Sixty, from which body are chofen the bannerets and principle magif- 
trates, and the remaining hundred and twelve members, %ho are fimply denominated 
Burghers. . - ■ ■ 

The only perfons eligible to this fovereign council, and capable of enjoying any 
fhare in the government, are the fecret burghers, or a‘ certain number of families di¬ 
vided into* four hamieres, or tribes of the town ; -they are called fecret burghers, to 
diftinguilh them from: the-other citizens, partly inhabiting the town, and partly the 
twenty-four pari&cs in the environs, who enjoy the right of appointing the avoyers, 
from-certain candidates proppfed by the Sixty, and of annually confirming them'. 
Hence many authors have called this government arifto-democratifal, but erroneoully; 
for, as the power of the people is confined to the aft of cHufing and confirming the 
two avoyers, add as the fupreme authority aSfolutely refides in the Council of Two Hun¬ 
dred, necefl&rily (applied by. a limited number of” patrician families, the government 
is, in the ftrifteft fenfe, an ariftodracy. , > 

Inftead of troubling you with an uflinterefting detail of thofe points in which the go¬ 
vernment of Friburg referable* that of the other arirtoeratical cantons, I (hall confine 
myfelf to thofe peculiar circumftancesby which it is diferiminated from them. This 
difference may be principally laid to confift in three articles. 

1. The blind ballot , or mode by which ieveral important offices are fupplied, and 

particularly by which the members of the fenate and the fixty are chofen, this mode of 
eieftion was imlituted in Order to prevent venality, and is too lingular not to be diftinftly 
explained. The names of the candidates are placed privately in a box, containing as 
many partitions as there are periods who iblicit the charge. Into each of thefe parti¬ 
tions, the eleftors throw in their fuffrages as chance direfts, withoutknowing to whom 
they may happen to give their votes ; and the candidate who has the moll of thefe ca- 
fual ballots iselefted, , . ; , y 

2. The claufe which exeludes certain noble families from, the office of banneret* and 

from (he fecret chamber. Thefe-families arefixteen in number; fame were acknow¬ 
ledged'noble, even as early as the foundation of >the republic; others fycceffively ob¬ 
tained titles of counts arid barons from die foreign princes to whom .they were attached, 
and in whofe armies they ferved. < . •* 

3. But the? raoft remarkable dreumftanee which diferiminates the conftijiution of 

Friburg from that of the other ariftdcralical cantons, is a committee diftinguilhed by 
the name of the Secret Chamber : which,* though, not any public or refponfibjte part of 
adminiftration, is yet the concealed fptjng that puts, the wheels of ..government in mo¬ 
tion. As the prerogatives and operation of this Jecret chapiter, are in ...general little 
known, and ftilt lets udderftopd, a eoncife account of its origin and conftitution 
will not be uninterefting. - • 

The 
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Tie Secret Chamber , forming a part of the Council of Sixty, is compofed of the four 
bannerets, and twenty-four members; the fopr bannerets are chofen by the Council of 
Two Hundred from the four tribes, and remain in office four years; the twenty-four are 
nominated by a majority of their own body, and. continue for life. 

The fecret chamber affembles ordinarily four times in the year, or oftener if occa- 
fion requires, and is convoked by a banneret. The two principal meetings are between 
the Sunday before St. John’s day and the 24th of June, ufually on the anniverfary of 
the battle of Moral, for the purpofe of appointing the vacant places in the council of 
two hundred; and on Tuefday in Whitfun-week, when they fupply the vacancies in 
their own body. ' 

Its origin is thus traced in the records of the republic. From 1347 to 1387# the 
three bannerets nominated twenty perfons from each of the three tribes into which it 
was then divided, and thefb fixty affembled on the Sunday before St. John’s day, to 
eftablllh the fenate, and elcd the treafurer; from hence is derived the origin of the 
fixty, and of the affembly which meets on the Sunday* now callexl Secret Sunday. It 
confifls of the whole council of two hundred, excepting -the avoyers and fenate, and 
is prefuled by the chancellor, the four bannerets, and the members of the'fecret cham¬ 
ber , who take the places of the fenators. This aflembly reviews, confirms, or cenfures, 
if ncceffary, the fenators, the bannerets, and the fixty, (the members of each tribe 
retiring, while their conduct is examined by the remainder,) and fills up the vacant 
places in the fenate, and the fixty, by blind ballot. * ' 

In 1387, the nomination of the fixty was transferred from the bannerets to the af¬ 
fembly which met on the Secret Sunday t and that affembly was alfo empowered to ap¬ 
point the fenate, the treafurer, the fixty, and the remaining members of the two hun¬ 
dred. By a charter of the fame year; four coadjutors, drawn from the fixty, were gi¬ 
ven to each banneret, who were chofen in the- lame manner as the bannerets, fepa- 
rately by each tribe, pnd this may . probably be confidered as the origin of the fecret 
chamber . A charter'of the year 1392 confirm? the Secret Sunday in the right of nomi¬ 
nating the fixty, and confers on the bannerets that of chafing the prud-bmmes. who 
accompanied them when they convoked the people on St. John’s day, and probably 
alfo that of appointing their coadjutors. This nomination took place, as at prefent, 
on the Tuefday in Whitfun-weekv The town being at that period only divided into 
three tribes, the coadjutors were limited to twelve; when a fourth tribe was added, 
their number was augmented to fixteen. « 

A charter dated,>i404 confirms, in many inftances, thefe arrangements; but does 
not grant to the Secret Sunday , the nomination of the two hundred ; a right at that time 
enjoyed by the bannerets, who glared it with their coadjutots, the fecrets: thus pro¬ 
bably arofe the power of appointing the members of the two hundred, fince cocftantly 
exercifed by the bannerets and fecrets. 

The fame charter orders the bannerets to afiemble on Whit-Tuefday, in conjun&ion 
with the fixty of the preceding year, for the purpofe of electing four members of the 
fixty from each tribe, who fhould accompany the bannerets when they convoked the 
affembly of burghers and inhabitants on St. John’s day; and two additional members 
for convening the affembly of Secret Sunday. Here .then are fix perfons from each 
tribe employed in thefe covocations, or in all twenty-four perfons, the number of 
members who now form the fecret chamber. The fame charter alfo enjoins the banne¬ 
rets and fecrets to colled the votes in all ele&ions and deliberations; an office which* 
they continue to exercife to this day. 
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As early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the bannerets and fetreu affe#bled 
at Chriftmas and Eafter, for the purpofe of preparing fuch motions as were to be laid 
before the council of two hundred, which adopted, modified, or rejected them. 

As the bannerets probably continued to employ the fame coadjutors in convoking 
the aitemblies on St. John’s day, and on Secret Sunday , the ficret chamber t compofed of 
thefe twenty-four coadjutors, at length became a permanent body, .and enjoys the fol¬ 
lowing prerogatives: 1. It convokes, in conjunction with the bannerets, the people on 
St. John’s day, and the aflembly which meets on Secret Sunday, a. Prepares and draws 
up all the law6 and ordinances, enjoys the foie power of propofing in the Great Council, 
and by means of the bannerets, of putting a negative on any motion, by firnply affirm¬ 
ing it to be contrary to the conftitution. 

3. Collects the votes in the election or confirmation of the avoyer, at the meeting of 
the people on St. John’s day, and in the deliberations of the Great Council. Fills 
up all the vacancies in that Council. 5. Sufpends, depofe-, confirms, and cenfures its 
members. 6. Confirms, or fufpends and depofes its own members; makes regulations 
for the interior admtniftration of its own body; appoints the manner of electing its own 
members, and filling up the vacancies in the Great Council. 7. Fixes on the time for 
thofe elections, and the fum of money which each member is permitted to receive from 
thofe eleCted. 8. It can Exclude all candidates from being cnofen members of the fe- 
nate, of the fixty, from the. office of bailifs, and other important charges, either by 
refufal to prefent, or by rejecting them as incapable. All thefe prerogatives, founded on 
authentic documents, or immemorial ufage, .were confirmed by the council of two hun¬ 
dred, in 1606, 1623, and particularly in 1716. 

All affairs of government, and all debates in the nationat affemblies, are carried on in 
the German language j and as the French tongue is fpoken in the greater part of the 
canton, and particularly by the gentry, many members of the Great Council do not un- 
derltand the debates. • 

Such was the general form of government when I firft vifited Friburgh in 1776; fince 
that period it has undergone fome .very important alterations, the fubftance of which I 
(hall communicate to you in the following letter. 


LETTER LIII. — Origin and Suppreffton of the late Troubles in the Canton of Friburg .— 

Changes in the Form of Government. 

THE exclufive right of (haring in the adminiflration of affairs, enjoyed by a certain 
number of families, in the ariftocratieal cantons, has, in conjunction wiin other concur¬ 
rent circumftances, occafioned revolts in thpfe of Zuric, Bern, and Lucern, which were 
quelled by the interpofition of the other Helvetic powers, and prevented from again 
breaking out, by judicious regulations. Friburg having exhibited a recent example of 
the lame kind, 1 endeavoured to trace the origin and progrefs of thofe inteftine commo¬ 
tions, xtihich have been followed by a confiderablc alteration in the form of government. 
Accordingly, 1 now lay before you the fefult of my inquiries, impartially drawn from 
repeated converfations with perfons of both parties, from an attentive perufal of feveral 
publications Written during the couri’e of the troubles, and from fome curious manu- 
lcripts, which! fortunately obtained. 

In the latter end of April 1781, an infurreftion fuddenly broke out in the bailliage of 
Gruyeres, adiftriefc in the lbuthern part of the canton, vvhofe inhabitants are extremely 
jealous of their liberties, and zealoufly attached to all the cuftoms of their anceftors. 

Irritated 
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Ifrit&ed bjr a few impolitic afts of government, by the petty vexations, of the bailifs, by 
the fecularization of Val Sainte, a convent of Chartreux, by the abolition of feveral fafts 
and feftivals, and excited by the artifices of Chenaux and Caftellaz, two defigning lea* 
dcrs, they rofe in open rebellion. 

Peter Nicholas Chenaux, the chief of the fedition, was a native of la Tour de Trefhe, 
in the bailliage of Gruyeres: he was greatly embarrafied in his circumftances, and 
being arrefted and imprifoned in 1771, for his difobedient and turbulent conduct, was 
highly exafperated againft government. He was in the thirty-eighth year of his age, 
of a good figure and expreflive countenance, and being a man of rude but popular elo¬ 
quence, and of an overbearing fpirit, obtained a confiderable influence over the artlefs 
inhabitants* His abettor, John Nicholas Andrew Caftellaz, was a burgher of Friburgh, 
and advocate of Gruyeres} verfed in all the chicanery of the law, converfant in the 
hiftory and ancient records of his country, and well acquainted with the privileges of 
the people, he was the firft to expofe the flighted oppreffibns of the bailir, and to re¬ 
mark wherever government Teemed to infringe their immunities, or ifiiied edids con¬ 
trary to long-eftablilhed ul'age. Having a loud voice, and vehement elocution, he was 
formed for popular aflemblies, and principally directed Chenaux in all difficult emer¬ 
gencies ; he drew up the principal remon (trances which, exaggerating every defeat in 
the conflitution, tended to render government odious, and to ipread difeontents among 
the people. 

Thefe two leaders, in conjunction with other accomplices, availed themfelves of the 
public difl'arisfaCtion, and • engaging a confiderable number of adherents, held, in the 
month of April 1781, regular meetings at Bulle. On the 24th, in particular, they 
iniinuated before a.large aflembly, that government had formed a defign of impofing 
additional taxes of a grievous nature, particularly on horned cattle and horfes, and even 
of withholding the annual prefent of fait, which they (hared with the burghers of Fri¬ 
burgh. They reprefented that the fecularization of Val Sainte, and the abolition of 
certain feftivals, implied a fettled determination to overturn the religion of their ancef- 
tors j that the governing party had many enemies; that the defpotifin of the fecret 
chamber was held in univerfal abhorrence that the nobles were difeontented, on ac¬ 
count of their cxclufion from the principal charges of the commonwealth ; and that 
the burghers and inhabitants of the twenty-four parifhes were jealous of the exorbitant 
rights poffefied by the fecret burghers. They added, the time was arrived when the 
people might venture with impunity to petition Tor redrefs of grievances; a ftrong party 
in the capital was ready, on the firft moment of their appearance, to join them; and 
multitudes would repair from all quarters to the ftandard of liberty. 

Havirtg, by thefe and fimilar inlinuations, increafed the number of their adherents, it 
was finally-concluded that, on the 3d of May, they (hould fecrctly repair to the capital, 
and, aflemblingin the market-place, force the arfenal; that having provided themfelves 
with arms, they fhould fecure the garrifon, conflrain the Great Council to redrefs their 
grievances, and make thofe changes in the conflitution, which could alone fecure to the 
people a mild and juft adminiftration. . 

Nbtwithftanding the general ferment which prevailed among the people in the bail- 
Kage of Gruyeres, and the number of perfons concerned in this confpiracy, government 
received no notice of the plot before the 29th or 30th of April. On the firft certain 
intelligence of the intended infurreftion, the council of war, who immediately aflembled 
on the occafion, difpatched fome troops to arreft Chenaux ; but having received infor¬ 
mation from one of his accomplices in the capital, he efcaped to la Tour de Trento, and, 
being joined by the moft defperate of his adherents, determined to take arms without 

dclav. 
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delay. Having, by means of his emiflaries, excited the fpirk of rebellion among the 
people, who werq informed that Cheniux had narrowlyefcaped an arreft for his patri.' 
otic attempts, he ventured to repair to Gruyeres, where Cafteltaz had already collefted 
a confiderable party. The advotate, having aflfembled aiarge body during t,be night, 
expatiated with, much force and eloquence, on the feveral grievances,, and ofed various 
arguments in favour of an immediate revolt, fimilar to^hofe which' were urged on the 
«4th of April. He inflamed the populace to fuch a degree of frenzy, that they flew to 
arms at five in the morning, and, imprifoningthe baiiif, ere&ed the ftandard of rebellion. 
The alarm, being given, Chenaux advanced to Pofieux, 'which was fixed fur, the place of 
general rendezvous; from whence he addreffed *a letter to the magiftrates of Friburg, 
difclaiming all defiga pf violence; and requiring only that the petitions and remonftrances 
of the people fhouW be taken jjBtpcpnfitleraUon. 

'On the next^morning heeondufltedabout fixty of his.partifims to a height overlook¬ 
ing Friburg, wuh an t int^U9p v ,of‘ |urprifixtg the city j but finding the gates (hut, the 
fortifications guarded, and. not being joined,.as he.expeoed, by the inhabitants of the 
twenty-fouf • parifiies, he’retired firj[l ,to. J > ofieux,..and„afterwar(is to.Avry, where he ex- 
pe&ea a reinforcement, which Caftellaz.’aral hisemiffaries were coUecting jn various 
parts of the cantoin.^ ,. 

During thefe proceedings, the magiftratesof Friburg were active in preparing for the 
fecurity of . the town. The council of war fat the whole night j a- night of extreme 
terror and anxiety to many of the inhabitants. The account of the bailiPs arreft, of 
Ghenaux’s efcape, and Ms arrival at Pofieute^within two" leagues of the capital, with a 
corps of rebels whpfe number rumour exaggerated, was no fooner divylged, than a ge¬ 
neral panic prevailed. The garnfon fcarcely con lifted of more than fifty foldiers, and 
thofe chiefly invalids,; the fortifications Were weak and extenfive j not more than two 
hundred burghep could . be r muftered to defend .the ramparts, and the infurgerits were 
fuppofed topoffefs a ftrong party even within the walls. If in this moment of diforder, 
aided by the darkne&'of me night, Chenaux had attacked the town, he might have car¬ 
ried it by afifault. But the firft emotions of terror had no fooner fubfided, than the 
befieged affumed a fpirit and vigour adequate tp the alarming fituation of affairs; they 
ran to arms.} the nobles, burghers,, and even ftrangers, crowded to the ramparts, and 
prepared for a vigorous defence ; their, confidence was raif$d by the arrival of fome mi¬ 
litia from Morswt, whp entered the gates at nine in the. morning, and by the expe&ation ' 
of more effectual fuccours, from the canton of Bern. 

On the preceding evening a mefienger was difpatched to Bern, reqqeftirtg immediate 
afllftance. He arriyedfoon after midnight: the avoyer d’jErlach, in thjp 85th year of his 
age, inftantiy fummpned the Sovereign Council. “ Gentlemen,” exclaimed the vene¬ 
rable magiftrate, .** on ©fiber occafiqna you have a year to 4 e libb*s«e j you muft now 
inftantiy ack:. Friburg is befieged .by an army, of rebels} let thofe who approve fending 
troops to her relief hold up their hands.’* The inembers uhanimoufly afienting, twelve 
hundred troops were commanded,.to inarch without a moments. delay. Before the 
clofe of the evening Major Rihimer entered Friburg at the head of two hundred foldiers, 
who paffed unojolefled through flying parties of the infurgerits;.at midnight a hundred 
and fifty dragoons arrived, arid on tfieftpxt morning eight hundred infantry completed 
the reinforcement.. .. 

The arrival of thefe tjrobps infpired the magiftrates of Friburg with perfect confidence 
and fecurity, and faved the town from the moft imminent danger. Itfeverthelefs the 
eauflaries of Chenaux and Caftellaz, ranging about the country, founded the church 
bells in the various pariihes, exclaiming that their religion and liberties “were threatened 
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with immediate annihilation. The rebel forces were continually augmenting 5 they 
were joined by many inhabitants in the environs of the town, and the lead fuccefe would 
have increafed their number. Chenaux had feveral emiflaries within the city, and be- 
fore mid-day threatened Friburg at the head of above two thoufand men, eight hundred 
of whom were provided with muikets, the remainder with only clubs, or the firft wea. 
pons which chance prefented. Having occupied the heights, he found his followers 
wavering and irrefolute, %nd (truck with a general panic on receiving the news, that a 
large body of troops from Bern had reinforced the garriibn. He ported his followers, 
however, in an advantageous fituation ; waiting with confidence anxiety till his forces 
(hould be increafed, and an opportunity prefent itfelf of commencing hoftUities, or ob¬ 
taining a general amnefty for himfelf and his adherents. 

In this fituation of affairs, Major Rihimer led a detachment of one hundred and 
eighty dragoons from one of the gates; while Lieutenant Froideville, at the head of 
feventy men and twenty dragoons. Tallied from another. The major, driving the be. 
fiegers from a height which commanded the town, continued htefharch with an intent 
of attacking them in front, and at the diftance of about a cannon.fhot reconnoitred eight 
hundred of the enemy drawn up in order of battle, but without artillery. The infur- 
gents no fooner obferved the cannon planted againft them, and perceived that the com. 
mander was an officer of Bern, than they difpatehed repeated meffengers to allure him 
they were only collected to petition for a redrefs of grievances, and entreated him to 
fpare the effufion of blood. Having received an anfwer, that he would undertake to 
intercede in their behalf, if they would inrtantly lay down their arms, and deliver up 
Chenaux; they agreed to the firft point, but renlfed the fecond. The major continued 
to enforce his demand, and gained time, until Lieutenant Froidevillee appeared unex. 
pe&edly in their rear. The two commanders .repeating their pronufes, that their juft 
remonftrances fhould not be negle&ed, the whole troop furrendered themfelves pri¬ 
soners. Four of the principal ringleaders being fecured, the remainder, having delivered 
in their names and places of abode, were permitted to retire without moleftation. 

Chenaux, either finding it impoffible to excite his followers to fuftain the attack, or 
being deficient in perfonai courage, was among the firft who betook himfelf to flight. 
Wandering from village to village, he was about midnight obferved near Fofieux by 
I ienry Rollier, one of his principal accomplices. Roffier, willing to fave his own life 
by betraying his leader, feizcd him by' the collar, reproached him for feducing the people 
into rebellion, and for cowardice in forfaking them, and, with the affiftance of Cna- 
vailet and Python, two other infurgents, wrefted from him a double-barrelled piftol, 
and conducted him towards Friburg. Chenaux, fuddenly difengaging himfelf, drew 
out a knife, wounded Roffier in feveral places, and endeavoured to elcape towards Po- 
fieux ; but Roflier fnatching a mufket from one of his followers, foon overtook him, 
and lummoned him to furrender under pain of inftant death. Chenaux, deriving cou- 
rage from defpair, attacked Roflier with inconfiderate fury, received the aflailant’s bayo¬ 
net in his breatt, and expired on the Ipot. 

The death of the leader, the voluntary furrender of his principal affociates, and the 
fljght of Caftellaz, put an end to this ill concerted enterprif'e. Six hundred infurgents, 
the only remains of the rebels, were on the next morning obferved hovering about the 
capital; but learning the fate of their leader, and the furrender of his followers, and 
being attacked by a cores of grenadiers, difperfed without refinance. 

But although the infurreChon was thus fupprefled, and all parties concurred in chaf- 
tifing rebellion; yet the fpirit of difeontent had fpread itfelf with too great violence and 
rapidity among all ranks of men, not to convince the rulers of the ftate, that the feeds* 
vol, v. 5 p of 
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of the revolt lay deeper than appearances feemed to fuggeft, For It was obvious that 
the petty vexations of the bailiff, the abolition of unneceft'ary faffs and feftivals, and the 
feeming violation of a few trifling immunities, however exaggerated by the artifices of 
the moil defigning leaders, were not fu{fluent to excite the people of Gruyeres to the 
defperate extremity of taking arms againil their lawful fovereigns, if government had 
not been extremely unpopular; if feveral grievances of an opprefiive nature had not 
required to be redreffed ; feveral odious reftri&ions to be remitted^ and feveral defeats 
in the conftitution to be remedied. Influenced by thefe confiderations, government, in 
a manifefto, iffued on the i ith of May, after granting an amnefty, except to a few ring¬ 
leaders, found it neceflTary to invite the fubje&s of all denominations to prefent remon- 
ft ranees, to make repreientations, and to petition againil grievances. About the fame 
time the three cantons of Bern, Lucern, and Soleure, difpatched deputies to Friburg, 
offering their mediation towards compofing the diflentions of the republic. 

In confequence of this manifeflo, many petitions and remonilrances were prefented to 
the Great Council, either claiming the renewal of obfolete rights, the removal of certain 
reftri&ions, or the abolition of various taxes; demanding redrefs of grievances, and an 
amendment of the conftitution j or complaining of an infringement of popular franchifes. 
As it would be needlefs to mention all tbe complaints and plans which were didated by 
the fpirit of party and the frenzy of innovation, I fliall confine rayfelf to three principal 
points of difpute, which occafioned the moft violent altercations; and which would 
never have been compromifed, had not the three mediating cantons effedually inter¬ 
fered : i. The difqualification of the nobility from the office cf bannerets and fecrets; 
2. The exorbitant prerogatives and influence of the fccret chamber ; and 3. The exclu¬ 
sive privileges of the fccret burghers; 

i. Witnrefped to the firfl point in agitation, it may be remarked, that theexclufion 
of the noble families from the charge of bannerets and of fecrets appeared fufficiently 
Teafonable, as long as the government was democratical, and the bannerets were, ac¬ 
cording to the ancient charters, chofen from the people, and of courfe when neither 
they, nor their coadjutors, the fecrets , coul’d be taken from the nobility. But when the 
government was changed from a democracy to an ariftocracy, and the municipal admi- 
niftration no longer fubfifted, particularly when the troubles excited by the bannerets, 
.in 1553, obliged the council of two hundred to transfer from the people to themfelves 
the right of appointing thofe magiftrates; the difqualification of the nobility, which was 
founded on democratical jealoufy, ought to have no longer fubfifted. Their remon- 
flrances were therefore juu, and would, have been ftill more reafonable, if the troubles 
of the republic had not rendered them dangerous. 

a. As to the fecojtd point in queftion: the extenfive power and extraordinary influ¬ 
ence of the fecret chamber could not fail to create jealoufies and difeontents among all 
ranks of men. For, on confidering the detail of their prerogatives, as laid down in the 
■ preceding letter, it muft appear, that although the members of that committee enjoyed 
no pofitive authority in enabling or annulling law’s ; yet by being the depofitarics of the 
conftitution, and the ultimate Framers of all decrees} by having the foie right of pro- 
pofing, and a negative on all the refolutions of the Great Council, no motion could pals 
without their concurrence. It is alfo no lefs obvious, that the power of making regula¬ 
tions for the interior adminiftration of their own affairs, myfterioufly concealed from the 
know edge of the Sovereign Council, might give rife to dangerous abufes ; that the 
members ol the chamber eventually enjoyed, by the power of excluding from all 
charges, that of nomination ; that by appointing to the vacancies in their own body it 
was to be feared, what in effefk happened, that, an admifiion into the fccret chamber would 
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be chiefly confined to a few families $ that, as they filled up all the ele&ions in the 
council of two hundred, thefe elections would depend entirely upon a few perfons who 
pofleffed the greateft credit, and that thus the government would gradually tend to a 
narrower oligarchy. 

3. The third point in debate, namely, the exclufive privileges of the fecret burghers, 
opened a larger and more dangerous field of contention. The demand of the other 
burghers that, according to the antient form of government, the right of admiffion into 
the Great Council, inftead of being exclufively confined to the fecrct burghers, fhould 
be extended to them, feemed to militate againlt the fundamental laws of the republic, 
and to involve a total change in the very effence of the conftitution. 

The remaining part of the year was employed in agitating thele points of difpute; 
which gave rife to many political and hiftorical difeuffions, and occafioned feveral curious 
refearches into the origin of the fecret chamber, and the rife of the diltindtion between 
the fecret and other burghers. For the purpofe of afeertaining thefe queftions, the po¬ 
pular party demanded accefs to the archives; but met with delays and rcfufals on the 
part of government, which confidered fuch an enquiry of dangerous tendency, and cal¬ 
culated to introduce factious innpvations in the ftate. 

Exafperated by repeated refufals, the populace began to fhew figns of difeontent, and 
to alfemble in crowds at the place where Chenaux was put to death: they marched in 
folemn proceffion, bearing crofles and colours, and chaunting hymns ana requiems in 
honour of this tnartyr (as they called him) to the religion and liberties of his country. 
Thefe tumultuous meetings would probably.h^ve ended in another infurre&ion, if the 
Bilhop of Laufanne had not forbidden them, under pain of excommunication. Towards 
the conclufion of the year, deputies from Bern, Lucem, and Soleure, arrived at Friburg, 
for the purpofe of compofing the differences fubfifting in the capital j and in order to 
conciliate the burghers, who were no iefs violent in favour of the nobles than in extend¬ 
ing their own immunities, prevailed upon adminiflration to repeal the*difabling claufe. 
"With refpedt, however, to the other fubjedts of controverfy, they conceived it dangerous 
to entruft the leaders of a heated populace with the records of government, which might 
be attended with projects of endlefs innovation, and propofea that the Great Council 
fhould order a committee to draw up a declaration fetting forth the privileges and fran- 
chifes of the burghers, and that for the future this declaration fhould be confidered as a 
fundamental code. 

But although thefe effential points were obtained; yet fo many fubje&s of altercation 
ftill remained, that for fome time all further plans for compofing the differences were 
fruitlefs. The deputies repaired to Morat, where they were employed, from the 25th 
of April 1782 to the 25th of July, in hearing appeals, reviling and confidering the argu¬ 
ments on both fides, and confuhing on the bell methods to conciliate the two parties. 

The burghers however, diffatisfied with the chiefs of the ariltocracy, formed a refo- 
lution to refufe taking the annual oath of allegiance to the Great Council; nor were 
they without great difficulty prevailed upon by the three deputies in perfon to perforin 
the ufual homage. Difpleafed neverthelefs with the deputies themfelves, and confider¬ 
ing them as partial to adminiflration, they delivered a memorial, in which*, after repre- 
fenting their grievances, they threatened to appeal to the general diet of the thirteen 
cantons afiembled at Frauenfield. 

A mealure of fo alarming a nature, tending to produce a material change in the prin¬ 
ciples of the Helvetic Union, was llrongly reprobated by the members of that confede¬ 
racy. For it was urged (and with great reafon) that by introducing an innovation of 
fuch public notoriety, the difputcs between the respective governments and their fuft- 
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je&s would be liable to become more numerous and dangerous, and that in- the end 
each canton would fall under the guardianlhip of the remainder. On the other hand 
what rendered the prefent crifis dill more alarming was, that the court of France con’ 
fultedby feveral leading members in'hdminiftration, tendered her good offices towards 
compofing the diffi nfions. And although the three cantons reprobated, with confident 
ffignity, the intervention of any foreign power, and declared that Friburg, on accenting 
fuch a mediation, fhould be excluded from the Helvetic Confederacy ; yet it was apnre 8 
hended, that on an increafe of the troubles the French would find ferae pretext to inter" 
fere in ihe affairs of Friburg, as they were actually engaged in thofe of Geneva. 

Influenced by thefe confiderations, the three mediating cantons, anxious to brino 
matters to a fpeedy conclufion, prevailed upon the ruling party to confent to feveral 
alterations in the conftitution. At length, after various delays, difputes, and confe 
rences, the deputies pubhihed on the 19th of June a manifefto, declaring, that on an 
. ^partial and diligent review of the various memorials and manifeftos on both fides the 
affertions of the burghers were groundlefs, and their demands unconditional • ’that 
the prefent form of government had fubfiftod above two hundred years, and that the 
fupreme authority refided in the members of the Great Council. To this declaration 
they added, that the three cantons would defend and prote^the exifting form of govern 
ment, and would never permit an appeal relating to the amendment or alteration of'the 
conftitution, to any other power than the Supreme Council of the republic; that tri 
bunal being alone competent to fuch queftions. At the fame time they recommended" 
to government a repeal of the difabling claufe, which excluded the nobility from the 
office of banneret or fecret ; to admit feme new families into the fecret burgherlhip • to 
hear and redrefs any remaining grievances, and to correft any defers in the contii- 
tut ion. 

This declaration being accepted by government, was read on the 28th of July to the 
burghers aflembled in their refpeftive tribes; but feveral among them proteftmg for. 
mally againft it, the three principal ringleaders of this oppofition were banifhed, their 
protefts difregarded, and tranquillity reftored. 

Soon after .this final pacification, the Great Council paffed feveral a&s for, the redrefs 
of grievances, removed feme burdens and ufages which had been the objeft of general 
complaint, and amended the conftitution in the following points: 1. A perfeft equality 
is eftabhlhed between the fecret burghers; the antient nobles are no longer difqualified 
from holding the office of bannerets or fecrets, but do not enjoy any precedence in confe- 
quence of their titles, which in all afts and deeds within the canton of Friburg are omit- 
ted. In return, all the fecret burghers are, without diftindion of perfons, efteemed 
equally noble.- 4. Sixteen new families have been admitted into the fecret burgherlhip 
which addition nearly completes the pumber of a hundred families; and it is further 
enafted, that on the extinction of any three families, an equal number {hall be defied 
without delay. 3. The vacancies In the fixty, inftead of being indifcriminalely fupplied 
from the members of the two hundred at large, are now filled up according to feniority 

4. But the great and principal alteration in the form of government refpefts the new 
conftitution of th e fecret chamber , which is changed m the following important points: 

i* The members of that committee, inftead of being nomifated by a majority of voices- 
in their own body, are now taken from the fixty, and chofen by blind ballet. The can¬ 
didates are no longer under the neceffityof being prefented 1 by a member of the fecret 
chamber ; but on addreffing therofelves to their banneret, the latter is obliged to deliver 
in their names to the fecret chamber. As each vacancy is fupplied from the particular 
tnbe in which it happens, this alteration muft reduce the candidates to three or four 5. 
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in or^er sjfo to prevent cabal or corruption, if there (hall be only one candidate, he is 
not neceffarily eletted ; but it mult be decided by lot, whether he (hall be chofen or 
rejetted, and if there Oiould be a majority of ballots for the negative, he mud wait till 
the fubfequent year before he can have another chance of being appointed. Each mem¬ 
ber on his elettion (hall pay no more than 11. 1 os. to each banneret and fecret ; and the 
money (hall be delivered to the fecretary, and by him be equally diftributed. 2. Neither 
father and fon, nor two brothers, nor more than two perfons bearing the fame name, 
(hall be admitted at the fame time into the fecret chamber, 3. The members dill retain 
the right of filling' up all the vacansies in the Council of two hundred, with the ufual 
provifions, that the candidates (hall be twenty years of age, and that the promotion (hall 
take place every two years. It is further decreed, that on oath, under pain of depriva¬ 
tion, no more than 1200 crowns * (hall be received for tire nomination; and that the 
faid fum, Indead of being folely appropriated to the perfon who is to appoint, (ball now 
be delivered to the fecretary, to be by him equally didributed among the four bannerets, 
when either of them (hall elett, or among the members of the fecret chamber , belonging to 
the tribe in which there is a vacancy, when the turn devolves upon either of them f. It is 
moreover added, that if the perfon prefented by the banneret, or a fecret, {hall lie rejetted 
by two thirds of the chamber, another may be prefented ; but if the fecond is rejected, 
the right of prefentation (hall be transferred to the banneret, Or fecret , next in rank, of 
the fame tribe. It is alfo ftipulated on oath, that all promifes of exchanging prefenta- 
tions, or fimilar engagements, (hall not be valid for the future ; thofe only excepted 
which are now abfolutely fubfiflihg, and which, concern either a fon of the contratting. 
party, or a perfon whofe name is fpecified. 4. The power of excluding perfons from 
the principal charges of government is dill referved to them; but they are exhorted to 
ufe it with great precaution and care. 5. The interpolation of a negative, exercifed by 
a fingle banneret, is no longer fufficient to rejett a motion in the Great Council. The 
opposition, in order to render it valid, mud now be founded on a precife law, and una- 
niinoufly approved by the four bannerets; but if one (hall diffent, it is then referred to 
the Council of two hundred, which (hall decide, by a majority of two-thirds, whether the 
negative (hall be confirmed or rejetted. 6. The power of propofmg, formerly veded>only 
in the fecret chamber, is now extended to the members of the Senate and the fixty; and the 
mode of deliberating on fuch propofitions and motions is attended with forms more or lefs 
complicated, as the objett is more or lefs important. In all indances the laws are’pfe- 
pared and finally drawn up by the fecret chamber. * 7. The fecrets (had take an oath 
before the bannerets as delegates of the Great Council, to obey all the ordinances of 
that affembly, and to obferve the prefent articles, without retrenching or adding to them.. 
And it is further ordered, that no alterations (hall be made in the prefent conditution of 
the fecret chamber , unlels approved by three fourths of their own, body, and by two 
thirds of the Great Council J. 


* Of 25 bach each, the whole fum 171I. 13s. roil. 

f Each banneret to nominate the firfl. vacancy in bis own tribe, and then each fecret by rotation, accord¬ 
ing to Seniority, in his particular'tribe. 

J On confidering the prefent difturbances, the number of the difaffedted, and the exclusive privileges of 
the fecret burghers, it was natural to fuppofe that the French would hive (bund more adherents in this 
canton that) in any other part of Switzerland ; but the Teverfe wa» the truth. No innovation was made in 
the conditution before the furrender of the town 5 and the magiftrates (Hewed lefs inclination than the people 
to refill the French. On the fame night in which Soleure was invefttd, a column of the French army, un¬ 
der the command of General Pigeon, marched towards Fiiburg, furprifed the outpoih, and fummoned the 
magiftrates, who were fouled from fleep by this uuexpe&ed attack, to an immediate furrender, while the 
Fiendt adherents in the town feiaed the arftnal. The magiftrates inclined to capitulate, were deterred by 
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LETTER LIV .—Chcefe of Gruyeres.—-Hermitage near Friburg . 

' * ' I 

THE canton of Friburg contains a fmall portion of arable land, but abounds in 
paftures; accordingly, its principal articles of exportation confift in horned cattle 
cheefe, butter, and hides. ’ 

The cheefe, well known under the name of Gruyeres, which is exported in large 
quantities, is made on a chain of mountains about ten leagues in length and four in 
breadth, extending from the bailliage of Schwartzenburgh to the diftrids of Vevay and 
Aigle in the canton of Bern. All the cheefe, though made in the fame manner, is 
not of the fame quality; a difference probably arifing from the diverfity of the foil • 
the fame plants not growing at all heights, and the lower paftures, called gites, being 
not in fuch eftimation for their goodnefs as thofe in the rnoft elevated fituations. 

The whole diftrid is divided into greater or leffer farms, which the proprietors let 
out in leafes of three or fix years, at the annual rate of 16s. * tq il. 10s. during five 
months fpr each cow, according to the nature or elevation of the ground: the lower 
paftures, though not of the beft quality, are the deareft becaufe being fooner freed 
from the fnow, and later covered with it, they afford food to the cattle for a longer 
time. ... 

Each farmer, having rented a mountain, hires from the different peafants in the can- 
ton from forty to fixty cows, from the 15th of May to the 8th of October, and pays 
at the rate of from il. 6 s. to il. 13s. f>d. per head; each cow upon an average yields 
daily from twenty to twenty-four quarts of milk, and fupplies two hundred pounds f of 
cheefe during the five months. On the eighteenth of Odober the farmer reftores the 
cows to the different proprietors.* The cattle are then paftured in the meadows which 
have been twice mowed, until the 10 or nth of November, when on account of the 
fnow, they are ufually removed to the ftables, and fed during winter on hay and after- 
grafs. 

As the mountains in the canton of Friburgh afford pafture for at leaft 15,000 cows, 
it may be eftimated that they annually fupply about 30,000 hundred weight of cheefe 
fit for exportation; befide ‘2,000 or 3,00b after their return from the mountains, ex- 
clufive of a thinner fort, which is made in various parts of the canton. The cheefes 
fit for exporttftion weigh from forty to fixty pounds each, and are fold from il 17s. to 
2I. per hundred weight. Befide the cows which are paftured during fummer in the 
mountains, the canton contains about 12,000 belonging to the landholders, which fup¬ 
ply their families with milk. 

The buildings neceffa'ry for making cheefe confift of a chalet or cottage, which con- 
tains a room with a furnace for bbiling the milk, a cellar where the milk is preferved, and 


the influx of 4000 peafants who flocked intothe town, recovered the arfenal, and with j 500 Barnefe troops, 
prepared to defend it to the latt extremity. A meffage being difpatched to General Pigeon that the magif- 
trates, overpowered by the people, could not offer a capitulation, fome (hells were thrown into the town, 
(everal houfes fet on fire, a breach made in the walls, and the French prepared to ftorm the place. The 
troops of Bern, perceiving the untenable Rate of the foitifications, and the timidity,of the raagiilrates, 
marched out with ,30 cannon, and accompanied by the 4000 peafants, without being molefted by the enemy. 
The town was inftantly occupied by the French, and a provifional government cle&ed by the dillri&s of 
Friburg fuperfeded the former magiftracy. Planta, vol. ii p. 4*4. 

* This letter was written in 1796, fince which period perhaps the prices are altered, 

*t Each pound contains feventcen ounces and a fraction. 
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a liable for flxty or feventy cows ; near it is a kind of dairy-room, kept in an equal de- 
gree of temperature, where the cheefes are every day turned and falted. The thicknefs' 
of the vat, in which each cheefe is prefled, is about four inches. The cafks for expor. 
tation contain ten cheefes, excepting thofe defined for Italy, which hold’ only three, in 
order to be conveyed by mules acrofs the Great St. Bernard. The cheefes well packed 
Up bear the tranfport into the molt diftant countries; they ought to be kept in a damp 
place, and frequently wafh'ed with white wine, to preferve them from infects. When 
the cows return from the mountains, a ipecies of cream cheefe is made in au .umn, and 
even in winter; it is much efteerned, and is dearer than that of Gruyeres. The 
greater part of the fait ufed on thefe ocafions.is drawn from Franche Comte ; a finall 
quantity from Lorraine and Bavaria, but its quality is much inferior. The confumption 
of the whole canton, for all purpofes, is at leal! 20,000 hundred weight, of yhich 
15,000 is drawn from Franche Comte. 

A great number of marcs, foals, and horned cattle, are annually raifed in the can¬ 
ton : the oxen of three or four years old are fold in the canton" of Bern, in the coun¬ 
try of Neuchatel, and in Franche Comte. Upon an average it may be eftimated that 
the canton of Friburg annually fupplies pafture for 37,000 cows and oxen. » 

In our route from Fiiburg to Bern, we made a finall circuit to the village of Neuneck, 
to an hermitage, that lies about a league from Friburg; and which has been highly 
extolled by travellers on account of its fingularity. It is formed in thefolid rock, and 
was the work of two men ; as fucb, it is an aftonilhing performance, but, in any other 
refpeft, is fcarcely worth vifiting. In the laft century a hermit fcooped out a hollow in 
this rock, juft fufficient to lie at full length : but'his fucceffor defiring a more commo¬ 
dious manfion, hewed, in the heart of the mountain, a chapel, feveral apartments, and 
ftair-cafes, The length of the whole is above four hundred feet; one room is ninety 
feet long, and twenty broad; the fteeple of the chapel,,if it may be fo called, is eighty 
feet high, and the chimney of the kitchen ninety. 

The hermit who perforated this habitation, was near thirty years engaged in the work. 
What a wafte of time and indudry ! .But fuch is the folly of fequeftered fuperftition, 
that, for want of better occupations, infrequently has recourfe to laborious trifles. The 
frtuation of the hermitage is extremely beautiful: the rock hangs over the river Sane, 
which meandering between two chains of hills covered with wood, fills all the valley 
beneath. The prefent hermit is a'German; and with him lives an old fdldicr. 

From this hermitage to Neuneck (where the cannon of Bern commences.) the country 
is rich and finely wooded ; on our right we had a diftant view of rugged rocks, the 
fnowy alps rifmg above them and clofing the profpeft. The fun was now declining : 
the various tints of the evening, the purple gleam upon the naked rocks, and the 
rays of the fetting-fun upon the glaciers, which Teemed to glow almoft: into tranfparency, 
call fuch a beautiful radiance over this magnificent feene, as even the luminous pencil of 
Apelles himfelf, who is faid to have painted «* qua pingi non pojfunt, fulgura & fulge - 
tra *,’* would in vain have attempted to imitate. I am, See. 

LETTER LV.— Town and Canton of Bern . 

Bern, Sept. 1 6 . 

I WAS much ftruck, on entering into Bern, with its Angular neatnefs and beauty. 
The principal ftreets are broad and long, not ftraight, but gently curved; the houfes 

t ' 

* “ Things which cannot be painted, thunderand lightning.” Vid. Plin. H. N. lib* 3$. c. 10. 
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are moftly uniform, built of a greyifh (lone upon arcades. Through the middle of the 1 
ftreets runs a lively dream of the. cleareft water, in a ftone channel, while feveral foun¬ 
tains are not tefs ornamental to the place than beneficial to the inhabitants. The river 
Aar almoft furrounds the town, winding its. courfe over a rocky bed much below the 
level of the ftreets, and for a confiderable way forming by its fteep and craggy banks a 
kind of natural rampart. The cathedral, a noble pile of Gothic architecture, (lands 
upon a .platform raifed from the bed of the river, and commands a* mod extenfive view. 
The adjacent country is richly cultivated, and agreeably diverfified with hills, lawns, 
wood, and water; 'the river flows rapidly belbw, and an abrupt chain of rugged and 
fnow-c tpt afps bounds the diftant horizon. Such an aflembly of wild and beautiful 
objects would, in any place, prefeht a mod driking profpeCl j but the effeCk is greatly 
heightened when feen from the midd of a large town. 

According to the native hidorians, Bern was built by Berchtold the Fifth, Dftke of 
Zfcringen, and was, from its foundation, 1 an imperial city. Upon his death in iai8, 
the Emperor Frederic the Second conferred upon the inhabitants confiderable privileges, 
and compiled a code, which* forms the hafis of their prefent civil law. The liberty 
which this city enjoyed attracted, many perfons from the adjacent country, who found 
a fure afylum from the opprefiion of the nobles. Although Bern from its foundation 
was engaged in perpetual wars with its neighbours, and for fome time with the Houfe 
of Audria j yet it continued to aggrandife ltfelf by degrees, and confiderably enlarged 
its territory. In the yeaF 1353 Bern acceded to the Helvetic confederacy j and pofleffed 
fuch power, even at that early period, as to obtain the fecoqd rank among the Swifs 
cantons. Since the acquifition of thd Pays de Vaud, the domains of this canton form 
nearly the third part of Switzerland, and about the fourth of the aCtual populationj it 
contains about 370,000 fouls, exclufive of 11,000 in the capital. At the introduction 
of the reformation in 1528, goyernment acquired a large increafe of revenue by fecu* 
(arizing the ecclefiaftical pofi'efiions. At the lame period the whole canton followed 
the example of the capital j and the, reformed religion was permanently edabli(hed. 

The canton is divided into two great divisions, the Pays de Vaud and the German 
diftriCt. The Pavs de Vaud having been conquered from the Houfe of Savoy, and the 
German diftriCt from the dates of the empire j juftice is adminiftered, and taxes regu¬ 
lated in each by peculiar laws and cuftoms. Each of thefe divifions has its treafurer and 
chamber of appeal refident in the capital; the chamber of appeal belonging to the Pays 
de Vaud judges in the laft refort, but the inhabitants of the German diftriCt may appeal 
to the fovereign council. 

The fodety is extremely agreeable, and foreigners are received with great eafe and 
politenels. The 1 men do not meet in lVparate focieties, and the women are the life and 
ornament of their daily affemblies, which begin about four or five in the afternoon, and 
continue till eight, when the parties ufuaily retire to their refpeCkive houfes. Dancing 
is a frequent aiuufcmept at Bern ; there is a public ball every fortnight, and in winter 
(carcely an evening puffes without one. Thefe diverfions commence at fo early an hour 
as five in the afternoon, on account of a (landing order of government, which prohibits 
their continuance after eleven. Engliih country dances are ufuaily introduced, but the 
walfe, (which is a fpecies of allemande,) the favourite dance of the natives, is moll com¬ 
mon ; the parties arrange themfelves in dillinCt couples, and follow each other in a cir¬ 
cular direction, the gentleman turning his partner with great velocity. The life and 
fpirit of their dances ftrike an EnglUhment with aftoni(hmem, and can (carcely be con¬ 
ceived by thofewho have never leen them. The gaiety of the parties isjftill more enlivened 
during the luminer months, when the natives refort to a garden near the town, and 
1 % dance 
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dance under an. open pavilion amid fcenes of rural feft'vlty. The foreigner who pre- ■ 
fere the constant intercourfe of company to a more tranquil fociety, wilt choofe the refi- 
dence of Beni rather than «hk of any other town in Switzerland. 

There is but little trade in the capital} fame few manufa&ures indeed (chiefly of 
linen and filk) have been eftablilhed, but are carried on by thofe only who have no 
profpek of being admitted into the fovereign council. For thofe families who enjoy 
any influence in public affairs would, hold themfelves degraded by engaging in corn- 
merce}. and as offices of ftate, except b'aiUjages, are in general not very profitable, nor 
indeed numerous, many enter, as their foie raource, into foreign armies. One general 
advantage, however,is derived from this anti-commercial fpirit; the members of govern* 
meat not being interefted inlaying reftri&ions on trade, do not, as at Zuric and Bade, 
confine the exclufive right of efiablifliing manufadures to the burghers of the capital; 
but wifely extend that permiflion to all their fubjeds without diftindion. From this 
circumflance, in conjundion with the miidn’efs and wjfdom of government, arifes that 
comfortable ftate, and even affluence, which peculiarly diftinguilhes the peafantry in 
the whole canton of Bern: to the natural refult of them wife regulations may be rea- 
fonably imputed the attachment to government particularly obfervable in the German 
diftrid * 

It is remarkable .that the peaiants,' who have acquired opulence either by manufac¬ 
tures or agriculture, feldotn quit their fituation; they continue in the fame habits which 
they contraded in the eaflier period of life, and,, however wealthy, never give their 
daughters in marriage but to perfons of their own defcription. ‘ 

The public buildings are conftruded in a noble Simplicity of Style, and announce the 
riches and grandeur of the republic. The arfenal contains arms for fixty thoufand 
men, and a confiderable quantity of cannon, which, are cafi in the town.' The granary, 
an excellent inftitution, Similar to that of Zuric, always contains a large provifion of 
corn, fupptied in confequence of particular treaties by France and Holland. 

* 1 

* No fubjefts ever difplayed moreatlachmentto their government than the peafants of this canton ; 
and many inllances occur in the hiftory of Bern, when they flocked hi crowds to the capital, to offer their 
ailiftance in fupprefling all attempts to make innovations in the conftitution. This unvaried attachment to 
the former government is a fumcient eulogy of its mildneifs and equity, and affords a decifive anfwer to 
all the reproaches of tyrannical, oligarchy, urged by a few difaffcaed perfons, and exaggerated by the 
French. - , 

Theaddrefsof the fifty delegates chofen by the people taaflift the Supreme council in amending the 
conftitntion, bears the moil honourable teftimony to the wifdom and integrity of government: 

“ It was to fatisfy your views, that, as foon as we had taken our places in the affembly of the govern¬ 
ment, alterations were propofed to us which appeared ufefulto the general good of the couhtry, and fuitable 
to circnmftances. We have fupported thefe propofitions with firmnefs, as you entruiled to us the care of 
co-operating as we (hall judge neceffary fo» trie Safety of the country. v 

“ If it be true, that our conftitution was not exempt from abufe*, which human, weaknefs renders al- 
moft infeparable from governments, how many have already difappeared through {he wifdom and prudence 
of the.,adminiftration i Did we not poffefs, in the fulleft extent, the fecurity of perfons and property, the 
two moft precious advantages of civil fociety ? Can the adminiftratibn.be accufedof a Angle deviation from 
jufticei Can the members of our government be reproached'with the lead inclination that could look like 
corruption? Could the treafures of the (late beadminiftered with a ftri&er refponfibility, with greater 
economy ? And if the fertility of a parched aod rocky foil, if the profperity of a loyal nation, that has 
preferved the ancient purity of its manners, be moft Certain proofs of the goodneft of its government, is it 
not yourfelves who’render this glorious teftimony to the fupreme power > Woe be to you, if ever you can 
foiget it !’* 0. ... - . . 

The heroic intrepidity of the peafantsj who voluntarily facriflced their lives in. defence of the conftitution, 
notwithstanding the irrefolution of the government, plainly proves that, thefe fcntiments were indelibly im- 
preffed on the hearts of the people. 

The progrefs. of the fatal revolution in the canton of Bern, and diffolutioa of the government, are related 
in'the introductory account of the conqueft of Switzerland. , 

. voi.. v, 5 q The 
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The charitable inftitutions are numerous, liberal, and well directed.. The hofpitals 
are in general large, clean, and airy; and, in the alms houfe for the reception ot fifty 
poor citizens, is a curious eftablifhroent fimilarro one which I noticed at Bade. Dif- 
trefled travellers are treated with a meal and a lodging, if at nighty and receive fixpence 
on their departure; if fick or wounded, they are maintained tm their recovery. 

The houfe of correction which, whep the benevolent Mr. Howard vifited Bern, was 
in fo deplorable a ftate, is now extremely well regulated, and reflects great honour on 
M. Manuel, member of the Great Council, to whofe care and attention this falutary 
change is chigfly owing. Formerly all delinquents, without diftinCtion, were confined 
together, but are now feparated ; two houfes are eftabfifhed, one called the Houfe of 
Correction for greater crimes, and the other the Houfe of Labour for mifdemeanors. 
The prifoners are alfo difcriminated by the appellations of brown and blue from the 
colour of their clothes, with which they,are fupplied gratis during the term of their 
confinement; the brown colour is appropriated to the houfe of correction, the blue to 
the houfe of labour. The men and women are lodged in feparate apartments. Both 
are conitantly employed, fometimes ip cleaning the ftreets, and other fervile occupa¬ 
tions ; at-other times they are taught to read and write, and inftruCted in various trades, 
which may aflilt them in gaining a maintenance at the expiration of the time for which 
they were fentenced to hard labour. By thefe means the expence of the eflablifhment 
is nearly fupported, and anhoneft livelihood allured to thofe who-wpuld otherwife prove 
ufelefs or pernicious members of fociety. 

There are four tables, at which the refpeCUve feats are a mark of diftinCtion appropri¬ 
ated to good behaviour; and a larger or leffer fhare of provifion is diftributed to each in 
proportion to their induftry. After earning their food, the prifoners in the houfe of 
labour receive ten per cent., thofe in the houfe of correction eight per cent., for their 
extra work. 

Public juftice is wifely and impartially adminiftered; and the torture, which had for 
fome time fallen into difufe, is now-formally abolifhed by a public aft of government. 
This humane and juft a£t forms a diftiiiguilhed sera in the hiftory of Swifs jurifpru- 
dence; as the example of fo powerful and wife a government cannot fail of having a 
general influence ; and it is to be hoped, will be the prelude to the abolition of torture 
throughout Switzerland. 

The foiemnity ufed in pafling capital fentence.on a criminal'deferves to be mentioned 
and imitated.. The trial being finished, the prifoner is informed of his condemnation 
by the Grand Sautter, or lieutenant of the police, and attended by two clergymen, who 
prepare him for death. On, the day appointed for execution, a large fcaffold, covered 
with a black canopy, is conftruCted in the. middle of the principal ftreet. The avoyer, 
with a iceptre in h&hand, is feated on an elevated kind pf throne between two fenators, 
and attended by the chancellor and lieutenant of the police, holding an iron flick, called 
the rod of blood , all habited in their official robes. The criminal .being brought to the 
foot of the fcaffold without chains, the chancellor reads aloud the fentence of condem¬ 
nation, at the conclufton of which the avoyer bids the executioner approach, who in- 
ftantly binds, the arms of the culprit,, and leads him to the place of execution. 

The public library is a fmall but weli-chofen collection, containing ao,ooo volumes, 
a cabinet of Swifs coins and medals, and many curious manufcripts, of which M. Sinner,, 
a man of great erudition, has publifhed a judicious catalogue. He*has not only fet forth 
their titles, and afoeitaaned their age, but has alfo given a general and fuccinct account 
of their refpe&ive fubje&s, and from many has publifhed extracts equally curious and 
interefting. Among thefe MSS. are fome of the thirteenth century, confifting of f&- 
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veral fongs and romances of the Troubadours, written in that and the preceding 
ages, which merit the attention of thofe who are converfant in that fpecies of ancient 
poetry. - ' . 

Learning is neither fo univerfally encouraged, nor fo fuccefsfully cultivated here as at; 
Zuric ; the academical ftudies are principally dire&ed to thofe branches of knowledge 
more effentially neceffary for entering into the church. The fociety for promotion of 
agriculture is almoft the only eftablifhment dire&ly tending to promote the arts and 
fciences, but meets with little countenance from government. 


October 178 6 . 

I feel a very fenfible fatisfa&ion on adding, that this enlightened government no 
longer merits, the reproach of not diffidently eneduraging literature; it is now awa¬ 
kened from its former lethargy, and begins to perceive that it is the intereft of every 
wife ftate to efteem and protedk the fciences. The magiftrates have lately purchafed 
and appropriated a large manfion for the public library, increafed the colle&ion of 
books, and procured from England ah extenfive apparatus for experimental philofophy. 

Among other undertakings, a new map of the canton is now preparing under their 
aufpices, by the profeffor of experimental philofophy, a great dejideratum in the geogra¬ 
phy of Switzerland, as the alps of the canton are incorre&ly delineated in all the maps 
which have fallen under my obfervation. I am alfo happy to add, that the Rev. fyl. 
Wyttenbach has lately inftitutpd a literary fociety for the gromotion of phyfics and na¬ 
tural hiftory in general, and that of Switzerland in particular; ' In January 1788, this 
fociety conufted of ten members refident at Bern, of whom feveral poffefs, and others 
are forming Cohesions agreeable to the plan of the inftitution. The members have 
eftabliflhed regular correfpondence in various parts of Europe, and readily anfwer the 
inquiries of foreign naturalifts, relating to the natural hiftory of this country. An in¬ 
ftitution founded on fuch liberal and extenfive principles, and .having one object prin¬ 
cipally in view, cannot foil to render the moft effential fervice to fcience. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LVI .—Government of Bern. 

WERE I to attempt entering into a minute difquifition concerning the government 
of Bern, my letter would not only exceed its proper limits, but would hardly be con¬ 
tained within the extent of an ordinary pampfelet. I am perfuaded, therefore, you will 
readily excufe me from putting your patience to fo tedious a trial; but you will pro¬ 
bably think me very inconfiftent indeed, if after having already defeended into lefs in- 
terefting details, I Ihould pafs over in filence a government, the wifdom of whofe ad- 
miniftration is fo juftly admired. Let me endeavour then to (ketch the general outlines 

of this conftitution. ■ .... 

The fovereign power refides in the Great Council of two hundred; which, when 
complete, confifts of two hundred and ninety-nine members, chofen from the citizens; 
from whom they are confidered as deriving their power, and as a&ing by deputation. 
The Authority with which they are invefted is, in fome refpe&s, the moft uncontrolled of 
any among the ariftocratical dates of Switzerland. 1 he government of Lucern is in¬ 
deed called the moft ariftocratical of all the cantons ; and it may be To perhaps with re- 
fpeft to the fmall number of families, to which the adminiftration of affairs is entrufted ; 
but no war can be declared, no peace concluded/ no alliance made, no taxes impofqd, 
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without the confent of the burghers in a general affembly. At.Friburgh and Soleare 
the burghers are Ukewife» convened upon particular occafions; whereas the Great 
Council of Bern, (fince 1682, when it was declared the fovereign.) fe retrained by no 
conftitutional check of this kind; as a general affetnblynf the citizens is never con* 
ven d on any occasion. > . 

The executive powers of government are delegated by this fovereign. council to the 
fenate, chofen by themfelves from their own body; the formed aflembles ordinarily 
three times a we§k, and extraordinarily upon particular occafions; the fenate every 
day, Suudays excepted. 

The Senate, comprifing the two avoyers, or chiefs of the republics, is compofed of 
twenty-feyen members; and from tins fele& body are drawn the principal magiflrates. 
On a vacancy in the Senate, twenty»fix balls, three of which are golden, are put into 
a box, and drawn by the.feveral members $ thofe who draw the tnree golden balls no¬ 
minate three ele&ors out of their body. ,In the fame manner feven members are chofen 
from the Great Council, who alfo nominate feven ele&ora out of their own body. 
Thefe ten electors fix upon A certain number of candidates, notexceeding ten nor lefs 
than fix ;*and thofe among thefe candidates who'have the feweft votes in the Sovereign 
GouncU retire till their number.is reduced to four; then four balls, two golden and two 
fiiver, are drawn by the four remaining candidates j tfie two who draw the former are 
put in nomination, and he who has the greateft number of fuffirages in the Sovereign 
Council is chofen. But, to be eligible, the candidate mud have been a member of the 
Great Council ten years, and tnuft be married or a widower *. 

The Great Cquncil is generally filledeii pevery ten ; years; as within that'period there 
is ufuaily a deficiency of eighty members to compete the whole number of two hundred 
and ninety-nine. A new election can only be propofed on a vacancy of eighty; and 
cannot be deferred when there is a deficiency ,bf a hundred. The time of the election 
being determined by vote, each avoyer 'nominates two of the new members 1 each fei- 
zenier, and each member Of the fenate, <?ne; two or three officers of date enjoy the 
fame privilege. A few perfons chim, by virtue of their offices, a right of being ele&ed, 
and are generally admitted. Thefe feveral nominations and pret^nfions commonly 
amount in the whole to about fifty; the remaining vacancies are fupplied by thefuf. 
frages of the fenate and the feizeniers f. 

* ■- 1 f 

• Mr. Plant* jpftly obferves, that, although I have juftly deferred this mode, of balloting with fufficient 
accuracy, yet l have not pointed out the true objefts, which be thus defcribes; 

« The reafon of this repeated alternation by m ; and ballyt cannot but be obvious to thofe who will be¬ 
llow fome thought upon.tne fubieft- Its greeted Rcellence perhaps cpnfifted in making the chance of lots 
apply chiefly to the ele&ors, and not to thole Who might pretcnd-tothe fiicceffion j by which means the 
dangerous effeAs of cabal were in a gwit; meafure Obviated j acd yet ‘a fair profpe&of fuccefs was given to 
the meritorious, while thofe wholly unqualified coUld entertaiq little hope of being preferred. The feieAed 
candidates drew lots only in one ilage of the procCedlng, and ihis when their number, being reduced to only 
four, an even chance was given to thofe few to whomemiuent qualifications had fecufcd iht marked appro¬ 
bation of tlieir fellow-citizens t and when fortune proved unfavourable in one reliance, repeated opportuni¬ 
ties would occur in which, unlefs ihe. proved fingylarly unpropitioUs, the defired objtft would ultimately 
be obtained. This mode-will admit of much meditation, and may perhaps afford fome hints for imitation. 
It has here beeh explained fonrewh^t at large, as no fimilar inftitution occurs in any republic, either an'cicnt 
or modern.” Plantes Hi (loryof the Helvetic Confederacy, vol.iK p* a6t. 

f This meafure of deferring the eleAion till the number of vacancies amounted to eighty, though not 
dangerous in tiipes of tranquillity, was extremely,impolitic in a ,period of-innovation. It greatly contri¬ 
buted to difoif>ahife the government, at the commencement of the late revolution, as the admiluon of fo 
many new members, who were moftly infeAed with French principles, proved the fource of that fluAuatien 
which diftinguifhed the counfels of tffis government, and precipitated its downfall. 
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The Selxeniers are fixteen members of the Great Council, drawn yearly from the 
abbayes 6r tribes j two from each of the four great tribes, and one from each of the 
remaining eight; the candidates are generally * taken from thofe who have exercifed the 
office of bailifs.; and are elected by lot. Every year during three days at Eafter, all 
other employments in the (late are fufpended, except' thofe of the bannerets and the 
fetzeners, who are inverted with ah authority firnilar to that of the Roman cenfors. In 
cafe of mal-admitiiftration, they may remove any member from the Great Council, or 
Senate; but it is a power which they never exerdfe £ and. lhould they think proper to 
exert it, the fentence muft be confirmed by the council. 

The principal magirtrat!es‘are,.two avoyers, two treafurers, arid four bannerets } each 
chofen by a majority of voices in the Sovereign Council, and yearly confirmed in their 
refpe&ive office?. The avoyers hold their port fo f life •, the -treafurers, fix years; and 
the bannerets, four. At Eafter the avoyer in office delivers up his authority, in full 
council, to his colleague. The feigning avoyer fits on an elevated feat, under a canopy, 
and the feal of- the republic lies upon the table before him. He never delivers his opi¬ 
nion except it is demanded; he enjoys no vote unlefs the numbers are equal, and in 
that cafe he hasthe carting voice. The ex-avoyer is the firft fenator in rank; and prefi- 
dent of the fecret council. 

The two treafurers, one for the German diftritt, and the other for the Pays de Vaud, 
form, in conjun&ion with the four bannerets, an economical chamber, or council of 
finance f} wnich partes tlje accounts of the bailifs, and receives the revenues from thofe 
who are accountable to government.. The four bannerets, together with the ex-avoyer, 
the fenior treafurer; and two members of* the fenate, compofe a committee or fecret 
council, in which all ftate affairs, requiring fecrecy, are difcuffed. 

* Is fay generally, becaufe It la not absolutely fijced, that all the feizcniers muft have been bailifs ; for if 
it happens, that in one tribe there are two perfon* one of whom haa been a bailif, and the"other is a mem¬ 
ber of the Great Council, they draw lot* for the charge. And fhould a member of the Great Council be 
the only one of hi* tribe, he becomes feizenier of courfe, provided he is eligible. In order to be feizenier, 
the candidate muft be married, or a widower, and have neither his father or brother in the Senate. 

f The finances were regulated with the ftrifteft economy, and yet the expenditure was anfwerable to the 
dignity of the republic. 

The falaries of the principal magiftrates were extremely moderate: 

Reigning avoyer- - , - £ 400 

Senators,, each - - - - 150 

Bannerets - - •- *30 

The .revenues were thrived principally from the public demefnes, which were appropriated at the time 
of the Reformation, the tithes fequeftered at the fame period, and affigned to the maintenance of the clergy, 
public feminaries, and charitable inftitutiopt» quit-vents, and. monopoly of fait, and gunpowder; produce 
of the poll-office, cuftoma and tolls, duty oa wine imported into the capital, and fines impofed for mifde- 
mcanors 5 alfo a tax on the alienation of landed property in the French, diftrift; the intereft of money accu¬ 
mulated from angular progreffion of favings, of which near £590,000 were lodged in the Etiglilh funds'. 

The whole revenue has. been Hated, by the beft authorities, as not exceeding 300,090 crowns, which 
yferc always more than fufficient to fupply the expenditure , and to conftruft and iupport the magnificent 
public works. , A large treafure waa always refefved in a vanlt of the capital for the filpply of fudden emer¬ 
gencies, and the care of this vault eutrufted to the principal majjiftrates, who had each aneparate key, and 
without their concurrence, and a {Special order from the Sovereign Council, the door could not be opened. 

The amount of th|s treafure could hot be accurately afeertained, but it muft have been very'confiaerable 
aa not left than £ 16pjOOO fterling was depofited in the mountains of Hafli and Oberlaud. The pillage of 
this treafure was one of the principal obje&s of the French Diredory, to defray the expencet of their 
armament againft Egypt. Iu the plunder of Bern, the- French Bid not acquire lefs than £400,000 in 
fpccie. 


have 
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I have only defcribed thefe eight magistracies, as being the chief offices of the Slate 
and exercifed by members of the Senate. But although the form of this conftitution 
is ariftocratical, .and the Senate pofl'effes a very confiderable influence, yet it does not 
enjoy that almoft exclufive authority* which is obfervable in many ariftocratical govern¬ 
ments. For, by feveral wife and well-obferved regulations, the Sovereign Council, 
although it delegates the tnofl important concerns of government t? the Senate, yet al- 
fembles at flated times, and fuperintends the adminiftration of public affairs. 

It may alfo be remarked, that although the ancient houfes retain very confiderable 
influence, and are more readily entrufted with the adminiftration of affairs; yet the 
principal charges are not exclufively confined to them; many new families being ad¬ 
mitted into the Sovereign Council on every eleftion. It mud neverthelefs be acknow¬ 
ledged, that, as the citizens are continually diminifhing, and the vacancies never fupplied ; 
it would well become fo wife a government'to receive occafionaily new families into the 
burgherfhip, in order to prevent the ill effects arifing froin the partial and narrow fpirit 
of too confined an oligarchy *. Government is adminiftered throughout its feveral 
departments with great precision, and every prdinance executed with as much difpatch 
as in a monarchical ftate. The adminiftration is conduced with great wifdom and mo- 
deration, and the rulers are particularly cautious not to encroach upon the privileges 
of the fubjefl. v 

The canton is divided into a certain number of diftri&s, called bailliages, over which 
bailifs are chofen from the Sovereign Council; and thefe polls being the mod profita¬ 
ble in the djfpofal of government, are the great objefts of general purfuit. Formerly 
the bailifs, taken indifferently from the Senate or Great Council, were nominated by 
the bannerets; but as this method rendered the members entirely dependent upon thofe 
who had the chief credit and influence in the commonwealth, the mode of ele&ion was 
altered in 171a, and they are now chofen by lot. No competitor, however, can be 
received as a candidate, in oppofition to a more ancient member of the Great Council: 
for inftance he who was admitted in 1766, cannot Hand, againft one chofen in 1756. 
None but married men or widowers, are eligible; nor can any perfbn occupy more than 
once the principal bailliages; thofe of a iefs profitable kind may be poueffed three 
times. 

The bailifs are reprefentatives of the fovereign power in their refpe&ive diftrifts; they 
enforce the edicts of government, collect the public revenues, aft as juftices of the 
peace, and are'judges in civil and criminal caufes, except where there is any local f ju- 
rifdidlion. In civil caufes, beyond a certain value, an appeal lies to the courts of Bern: 
in criminal affairs, the procefs undergoes a revifion in the Senate, and is referred to the 
criminal chamber, which infli&s puniftiment for fmall mifdemeanors; in capital cafes, the 
Sentence mull be confirmed by the Senate, and by the Sovereign. Council, if the delin¬ 
quent is a citizen of Bern. The bailif delivers his accounts to the economical chamber, 
to which court an appeal lies, in cafe of exaoion on the part of the bailif, or of his 
officers; and with refpedt to mifdemeanors puhilhable by fine, of which the bailif is en¬ 
titled to a (hare, the proportion of the penalty is.-not left to the arbitrary decifion of an 
interefted judge, but fettled by the legiflature with the molt fcrupulous exa&nefs. 

* Since the publication of this work, the government admitted fame new burghers both from the Pay* 
de Vaud, and from the Gstrman diftrift Among thefe was M. Cerjeat of Laufanne. Blit the number 
was too fmall to produce'any material effect; gadtne admiilion, was clogged with fo many reftriftions, that 
ao advantage could be derived before the third generation. • ■■ " 

f The lord of theeftate of Diefbach enjoys, within, his own lands, the fame powers in criminal affairs, 
a»are poflcfTed by tije bailifs in their rcfpeaivc dillridts. 

Although 
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Although, from all thefe confiderations, it fhould feem, that every poffible precaution 
has been taken by government to prevent the extortions of thebaiiifs; yet inftances 
have not been wanting to prove, that thefe wife and ftri& regulations, may be eluded; 
thefe inftances are very' ew, but feveral examples occur in which extortions have been 
fevet*ely punilhed, and the government has even (hewn great readinefs to liften to all 
appeals, and to afford fpeedy redrefs. 

The profits, of the bailif’s office arife from the produce of the demefnes, of the tythes, 
certain duties paid to government in the refpe&ive baiiliages, and from the fines iin- 
pofed for criminal offences In fome part of the German divifion, the bailif is entitled, 
upon the death of every peafant, to a determinate part of the inheritance; although his 
fhare is very inconfiderable, yet in fome Situations it may prove an oppreifve tax upon 
the family. This tax is the only inftance that has fallen under my knowledge, where the 
peafants of this canton are liable to any impofition, which can juftly be deemed grievous. 

Although there are no (landing armies in Switzerland} yet in many of the cantons, 
and particularly in Bern, the militia is fo well regulated, that government can affemble 
a very confiderable body of men at a moment’s warning. To this end every male at 
the age of ftxteen is inrolled, and about a third of the whole number are formed into 
particular regiments, compofed of fufileers and ele&ionaries; the former confuting 
of batchelors and the latter of married men. Every perfon thus enrolled, is obliged 
to provide himfelf, at his own expence, with an uniform, a mufket, and a certain 
quantity of powder and ball; and no peafant is allowed to marry, unlefs he produces 
his uniform and arms. Every year a certain number of officers, who are called Land 
Majors, are deputed by the council of war, to Infpett the arms, to complete the regi¬ 
ments, and exercife the militia. Befide this annual review, the regiments are occalionally 
exercifed by veteran foldiers, appointed for that purpofe. 

Befide the arms in the arfenal of Bern, a certain quantity is alfo provided, in the ar- 
fenal of each bailliage, fufficient for the militia of that did riel; and likewife a fum of 
money amounting to (hree mopths’ pay, which is appropriated to the ele&ionaries in cafe 
of a&oal fervice. The dragoons are chofen from the fubftantial fanners; as each per¬ 
fon is obliged to provide his horfe and accoutrements. In time of peace, the avoyer 
out of office is prefident of the council of war, and a member of that council is com¬ 
mander of the militia in the Pays de Vaud; but during war a general in chief is nomi¬ 
nated for the forces of the republic. A certain number of regiments being thus always 
in readinefs, fignals are fixed on the higheft part of each bailliage, for affembling the 
militia at a particular place in each diftridt, where they receive orders for marching. 

Before I clofe this letter, I (hall juft mention an inftitution called the Exterior State,. 
as remarkable for its fingularity as utility. It is a model of the Sovereign Council, 
and is compofed of thofe burghers, who have not attained the age requifite for entering 
into that Council. It has a Great Council, a Senate, twoavoyers, treasurers, bannerets, 
and feizeniers; all of whom are chofen in the ufual manner, and with the accuftomed 
ceremonies. The poll of avoyer in this mimic community is folicited with great affi- 
duity, and fometimes obtained a confiderable expence; as the fuccefsful candidate is 
always admitted into the Great Council, without any farther" recommendAion. This 
body pofiefies a certain number of baiiliages, which confift of feveral ruined caftles dif- 
perfed over the canton; it has alfo its common treafure, and its debts. In this laft 
article, however, it by no means refembles the a&ual government ot Bern, which is 
not only free from debts, but poffeffed of a very confiderable fund in referve *. 4 

* The badge or coat of arms borne by this mimic commonwealth, it an ape fitting on a lobfter, ancf 
viewing himfelf in a mirror. 

This 
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This remarkable inftitution, may be conTidered as a political feminary fqr the youth 
of Bern. It renders them acquainted with the forms of the conftitutlon; and, as the 
members debate upon all lands of political fubje&s, affords them an opportunity of 
exercifmg and improving their talents, and by that means of becoming more capable 
of ferving the public, whenever they may be admitted to a (hare in the adminiftration. 

lam, & c . 


LETTER LVII .—Biographical and Literary Anecdotes of Haller . 

PERN has produced few .men highly eminent in literature $ but has eftabliflied her 
glory in being the bixth-place of the celebrated Haller. 

Albert Hauer*, the youngefl of five brothers, was bom on the xfith of October 
x 708. His father, Emanuel Haller, a citizen of Bern, pradtifed the law as an advocate 
with great fuccefs; and in 1713 removed from the capital to Baden, where he was 
appointed fecretjtry of that bailhage., . * 

^Although many accounts- are ufually related concerning the early genius of difiin. 
guifhed perform, which do not always deferve implicit credit; vet the premature abili¬ 
ties and apptication of Haller areinconteliably proved; When he had tcarcely attained 
his fifth year he was accuftortted t6 write $he new words, which he recolleQed to have 
heard in the courfe of the day. His progrefs in the languages was fo rapid, that in his 
tenth year he could iranflate ftom the Greek, and compofed for his private ufe a Chai- 
daic grammar, a Greek and Hebrew lexicon. His psffion for letter; was alfo fo gene* 
ral and ardent, that, about the fame period, he abridged from Bayle and Moreri an 
hiftorical di&ionary, cpraprifittg $boVe two thoufand lives, and diftinguilhed himfelf by 
a fatire in Latin verie againft his preceptor Abraham Baillodz, a peribn of confiderable 
learning, but of a.capricious and morofedifpofitton. 

Such unwearied application, and aftonilhing progrefs in a youth, ought to have en- 
fured the approbation and encouragement of his family. On thl contrary, his father, 
who had dettined him to the law, reproved his growing tafte for polite .literature, was 
particularly offended at his inclination for poetry* as likely to draw him from the feverer 

occupations, and obje&ed to the variety of his purfuits as too defultory and fuperficia!. 

* 

* The raaterifls for this biographical iketcb, are chiefly colle&ed from the following live* of this great 
nan, which, 1 waa informed by his eldelt fon, fince deccafed* are thofe to which mod credit may be given. 
1. Leben dee Herm von Natter, by George Zimmerman. Zuriq, 1755, The author waa thedifciple and 
friend of Ha$icr. 3 . Lobrede esuf Herat Albrecht tmt Natter, von Herat von Bedtbafar. Bafel, 1778. 
The -author was Haller’s intimate friend, and wasweU acquainted with the principal events of his life. 
He is the lame gentleman whom I have mentiorfedin vol »• letter it. « Lobrede duf Herm Albert Hatter. 
Durch, V. B, T/cbamrrdet Groffen Rathe, fsfe. . Bern, 1778 “*M. Tfchariier, being a native of Bern, 
and an intimate acquaintance of Haller, hit account deferve* implicit credit. He waa author of feveral ef- 
teetned works on the topography and hiftory of Switzerland. He died in 1778, • dtort time after he 
had pronounced this panegyric on hisdeceafed friend 4 fHoge Hijior'ufue ef Albert d* Hotter, avee un Ca¬ 
talogue de fee Oeuvres Geneve, 1778 Sennebier, the srritcr of th« eulogium, is well known as the 
learned author of Bibliothefue de Geneve, and of H’tftenrt UttvolH de Geneve. He informs pi, that he re¬ 
ceived feveral Anecdotes from tne family of HaHer. 

Many other panegyrics and lives of Haller have been published in various part* of Europe; but as they 
were moftly written by thofe who were not personally Acquainted with him, I have not cited them as au- 
thoritiea. HiV fon fficMions nineteen livesand panegyrics of his father, that bad fallen under his notice in 
1784. See Bibl Sehwit. Gelhich- vol ii. No 882—906, I have been enabled to add feveral anecdotes 
which I procured at Bern, and from his eldeft fon the late bailif of Nyon. 

The completed lid of Haller's works is to be found in the 6th volume ofj* Efiflola ad Halterum Jertytie'' 
.Bern, 1775. His fubfequent publications may be fuppliedfrom Sennebi^s catalogue. 
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He did not confider, that, during childhood, the principal obje& of education is to in- 
fufe a tafte for application in general; and, that when the bale is rendered as broad as 
pofiible, it may always, like a pyramid, be reduced to a point. But neither his father’s 
repeated exhortations, 'nor his preceptor’s 1'evere-admonitions, could confine his ftudies 
to one obje&, or check his infatiable third: for general information. 

In this manner he was educated until 1721, when, on his father's death, he was re¬ 
moved to the public jchool at Bern. He was placed in a clafs far above his age; and 
ufually wrote in Greek the exercife which he was expefted to compofe in the Latin 
tongue. -In 1723 he obtained pcrmiffion to accompany a young friend to Bienne, in 
order to be ini trusted in philofophy by the father of his companion, who was a cele¬ 
brated phyfician. But his new preceptor being a bigot to the Cartefian febool, Haller 
foon rejefted with difdain that logic and philofophy, which tended to cramp his genius 
rather than extend his knowledge, and continued to cultivate hiftory, poetry, and 
polite literature, but with as little order and method as might, be expe&ed from his 
years. 

Haller, during hisrefidence at Bienne, began a cuftom which he afterwards followed 
through life, that of writing his opinion of the books which he perufed, and making 
large extracts from them. His genius being alfo awakened by the romantic feenery of 
the country to poetical enthufiafm, he compofed various pieces in the epic, dramatic, 
and lyric flyles. He was at this time fo entirely abforbed in this favourite ftudy, that, 
a fire breaking out in the houfe in which he refided, he ru/hed into his apartment, and 
refeued his poetry, leaving his other papers, with little regret, to the flames. When 
a more mature age had ripened his judgement,* he was frequently heard to fay, that he 
had preferved from the flames thofe compofitions which he then thought the fineft pro- 
duftions of human genius, in order at a futCire period to confign them to deftru&ion as 
unworthy of his pen *. 

In this period of life, Haller compares himfelf to a wild plant, which is left to grow 
without pruning: yet this very circumftance was probably the principal caufe of his 
future proficiency, and the foundation of that univerfal knowledge, which he afterwards 
acquired. 

He was originally intended for the law; but his aftive mind could not fubmit to fol¬ 
low a profeffioft which would limit his inquiries; which entirely depended on precedent 
and authority; and which, to ufe his own quotation from Horace, in a letter to his 
friend Bonnet, obliged him, • 

Jurare in verba magj/lri. 

And although he could not fubmit to the (hackles of that narrow philofophy, fo ftrong- 
Iy recommended and enforced by his new preceptor, yet he appears to have been prin¬ 
cipally determined by his advice to dedicate himfelf to phyfic; the ftudy of which com¬ 
prehends fuch a variety of literary purfuits as feemed congenial to the zeal and activity 

* Many of his biographers have confounded thefe two fa&s; and, from a natural pronenefs to exagge¬ 
ration, have aflerted, that at Bienne, Haller, with a greatnefk of mind above his years, burned his poetical 
compofitions, from a Itrong convi&ion that poetry tended to alienate his mind from the’feverer lludies-: 
whereas, the very contrary happened. He faved his poetical pieces in preference to his other papers, and 
burned them afterwards, beesufe they would have difgraced his reputation ; although as juvenile produc¬ 
tions, they were not wholly without merit. I have in this inftance preferred the authority of his particu¬ 
lar friends, Balthafarand Tfcharner, to his other biographers, who had not fuch opportunities of obtaining 
the truth. Befides, as a confirmation of their evidence, Haller did not intermit his poetical ftudies ; and 
wrote at Tubingen his Morgen gedanken and Sebn-Sucfo, which are the earlieft fpecimcns lie ever gave to 
the public. 
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of hie capacious mind. He no fooner formed this refolution, than he adopted a more 
regular and unifarm plan, than he had hitherto been able to purfue: he removed 
towards the end of 1743, to the univerfity of Tubingen, where he profecuted 
his ftudies, under the profeffors Camerarius and Du Vernoy, with that unwearied 
application which never foribok him. From Camerarius he learned thofe found prin¬ 
ciples of rational philofophy, which teach us firfl: to doubt, and afterwards to believe 
and which are equally removed from credulity and fcepticifm. From the ledures of 
Du Vernoy he imbibed his firft taftefor botany, and made fo rapid a progrefs in the 
ftudy of anatomy, that his mailer from feveial differtations predicted his future profi. 
ciency. Notwith (landing his ftrong and invariable attachment to thefe two branches 
of natural hillory, he reprefents himfelf as ftudving, invitd mtnervd, againft nature; 
anatomy though he could not fqpport offenfive fraeUs, and botany though he was ex¬ 
tremely fhort-fighted. At Tubingen he alio dittinguiihed his knowledge in mineralogy 
by refuting the error of Toumefort, in ctfcribing to fbffils a vegetating power. 

During his continuance in that univerfity, he gave an inftance of controul over his 
pafiions; a difficult conqueft for a young man of throng feedings and lively imagination. 
A Angle deviation into excefs, into which he was hurried by the example of fome of 
his fellow-pupils, fo greatly affeded a perfon like him, no ids enamoured of virtue, 
than fufceptibleof ingenuous lhame, that he iaftantiy formed a refolutioh to abftain 
from wine, and adopted a ftridneis of morals, which renders highly probable the affer- 
tion of Coadorcet, ius French encop&iaft, that he was defeended from a family in which 
piety might be faid to be hereditary. 

In 1735, Haller repaired to Leyden, *td which place he was drawn by the great re. 
putation of Boerhaave. Here he found a more ample field for thelmprovement of his 
mind, and the difplay of his abilities. He became the favourite fcholar of Boerhaave, 
by whofe example and encouragement he ftrengthened bis growing inclination for bo. 
tany. He noted down his mailer's ledures on the btfhitutet of Medicine with fuch pre- 
cifion, as afterwards gave birth tpkpne of his moil ufeful publications. He continued 
his aaatomictd fiddles under Albums, then rifing into fame, and the venerable Ruyfch, 
who fo highly imj|roved’ the art of injeding anatomical preparations. The precarious 
Hate of his health/ probably occafioned or at leaft increafed by his intenfe application, 
induced him to accompany two of hp countrymen through part of Germany. On 
his return in 1726, he received his dodor*s degree, though only in the nineteenth 
year of his agp, and publiihed on that occafion ms inaugural differt&tkm de Dutlufall - 
volt Cofcbwiziane. 

In 1737 hevifited England, was favourably received by Chefelden, Douglas, and 
Sir Hans Sloaae {'and improved his knowledge of ’'medicine and furgery under the auf- 
pices of thofe celebrated men. At Paris, whither he next direded his courfe, he fludied 
botany under Geoffrey and Juffieu; anatomy under Le Dm and Window, a cele¬ 
brated furgeon. Window was indeed his favourite matter, whom he propofed to his 
difciples as the beft model for their imitation, as an anatotnitt, who, fhackled by no 
fyftera, deferibed fimply and faithfully what he himfelf obferved in his diffedions. 

Haller propofed to continue his travels to Italy, that country Where medicinal know¬ 
ledge firft revived in the darker ages, and where, 

** Smit with the Im of iacredibog,” 

he ought indulge Ids eiithufiafm and improve his tatte in ciafiicai literature; but the 
uncertain date of his health, the maladie du pays winch fo remarkably affeds the Swifs 
in foreign parts, and on which he has compofed a poem, together with the advice 
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of his friettds, prevailed over his inclination, and induced him to return to his native 
city. 

In his way toBem he Hopped at Bafle, in order to fludy mathematics under the cele- 
brated John Bernoulli j and in .this, as well as in every other infiance of h:s life, ap¬ 
plied with fuch indefatigable perfeverance, as if that fcience was the foie object of his 
future refearches. His proficiency in thefe ftudies is Sufficiently proved by feveral trea- 
tifes Hill extant in manufcript on arithmetic and geometry, and particularly by his Re¬ 
marks on the Marquis de l’Hofpital's Analyfis of Infinitefimals, and his attachment to 
them by his being deeply employed in a profound calculation on the day of his marriage. 

But though he made fuch a progrefs as afioniihed Bernoulli himfelf, he continued 
his other purfuits, being appointed to read lectures on anatomy during the ficknefsof 
the profefibr. While he fulfilled the duties of that office, he alfo attended the lectures 
of Tzinger on the practical parts of Medicine; thus at the fame time difplaying, with 
equal propriety, the dignity of a profeflor, and the humility of a pupil. 

During the fummer of 1739, he accompanied his friend John Geiher into the moun¬ 
tains of Switzerland} an excuHion rendered memorable by its fuggefiing to him] the 
plan of a Flora Helvetica, and by infpiring his poem on -the Alps, which he compofed 
in the twenty-firft year of his age; a poem as fublime and immortal as the mountains 
which are the fubjeCt of his fong. 

Not long after his poem on the Alps, he wrote his ethic epiftles, on the Imperfection 
of Human Virtue, on Superfiition and Infidelity, on the Origin of Evil, on the Vanity 
of Honour, Various Satires, Doris, a Paftoral, on his firfi wife, and his much admired 
Elegy on her death. It is a convincing proof of Haller's verfatile genius and mental 
powers, that he io eminently excelled in poetry, which, except in his early youth, he 
never confidered otherwife than as an amufement, either to foothe him under afflictions, 
and in the bed of ficknefs, or to confole him for the envy and negleCt of his contem¬ 
poraries. 

The foundeH German critics place Halier among the moH eminent of their poets; 
and confiderjfublimity as the grand charaCteriftic of his writings. They acknowlege, 
that he improved the harmony and richness of his native tongue; that he poflefied the 
highefi powers of invention, and great originality both in his ideas and language; that 
he is the true colourifi of nature; that he founded the depths of metaphyfical and mo¬ 
ral fcience; that he equally excelled in piCturefque defcriptions, in fort and delightful 
imagery, in elevated fentiments, and philofophical precifion. A few fujfercilious critics 
have reproached his poetry with occafional obfcurities; and accufe him of introducing 
a new language affe&edly differing from the common modes of diCtion. Cold Criticifm 
may cenfure; but twenty-two fucceffive editions of his German poems, and the tranfla- 
tion of them into the principal languages of Europe, prove, that they poflefe the great 
aim of poetry,* that of pleafing and interefiing the reader. And it may be remarked 
with truth, that although Haller's fiupendous labours in erudition and fcience render 
his poetical talents of inferior account; yet had he confined himfelf to the mufes, poe¬ 
try alone would have immortalized his name. 

It is time to accompany Haller to his native city, where he returned, in I729, expect¬ 
ing from his countrymen the fame refpeCt and patronage, he had fo liberally received 
abroad. But be had the mortification to experience that negleCt and envy to which 
every man of genius is expofed in his own country, and which he feents to have aug¬ 
mented by his utirical compositions. 

He continued three years without having the intereft to procure any public employ¬ 
ment \ though he prevailed on government to efiabltfh an anatomical theatre, and gave 
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leCtures gratis; yet he did not fucceed in obtaining the place of phyfician to the hofp'r. 
tal, which he much defired. He alfo folicited a profeflorfliip, and was repulfed. He 
too fenfibly felt tjiefe difappointments, and expreffed his impatience and indignation in 
his fatirical poems, while he redoubled his application and fervices in order to force him- 
felf into public notice. 

The firft diftinguilhed tribute to his literary talents was paid by the Royal Society of 
Upfala, which, in 1735, chofe him a member. This eleClion was th'e prelude to more 
hoifourable and beneficial employments; in the fame year his countrymen at length ac- 
knowleged his merit, by appointing him direClor of an hofpital and public librarian. 
As diredor, he diftinguilhed himfelf by his zeal and humanity; as librarian he bellowed 
great pains in arranging the books, and in forming the firft catalogue. Scarcely any 
branch of literature, however remote from his ufual occupations, was omitted by Hal¬ 
ler, whenever an opportunity prefented itfelf, either of improving his general knowledge, 
or of being ufeful to fcience. Finding in the public library a collection of amient me¬ 
dals, which had been hitherto negleCted, he took confiderable pleafure in claffmg them. 
His love of hiftory induced him to pay great attention to-the ftudy of medals, which he 
juftly confidered as the moft authentic documents of hiftorical truth, and the moll cer¬ 
tain monuments to afcertain the ever-fluCtuating ftate of language. 

His literary reputation began now to fpread by various botanical, anatomical and. 
medical publications, and by a colleClion of poems *, which firft made its appearance 
in 1732. 

At length, in 1736, he received, unfolicited, the offer of the profefforlhip of phy- 
fic, botany, and furgery, in the univerfify of Gottingen, newly eltablilhed by George 
the Second. Notwithftanding all the advantages and honours which accompanied this 
offer, he, for fome time, hefitatcd whether he Ihould accept it. He had, in 1731, ef- 
poufed a young lady of good family, whofe great beauty and accomplilhments were ren¬ 
dered frill more endearing by her affectionate ftibfervience to his manner of life. She 
had brought him three children, and thele ties attached him more ftrongly to his native 
place where his merits procured him many fincere friends, and the air of which he con¬ 
fidered as in fome refpect neceffary for the prefervation of his health. On. the other 
hand, the honour of being invited by fo great a monarch, the dignity of the eflablilh- 
ment to which he was called, and the confideration of having a more ample theatre for 
the improvement of his knowledge, induced him to remove to Gottingen. 

He quitted Bern with much regret; prefaging the heavy ftroke which overtook him 
foon after his arrival in that univerfity; he loft his wife. The death of his beloved 
Marianne, whofe memory he has celebrated in a pathetic elegy, afflicted him fo deeply, 
that it almoft brought him to the grave. In this crifis of defpondency he redoubled his 
application, as the moft probable means of fubduing his forrow, and the duties of his 
ftation forced him from the contemplation of his own grief into public life. 

During feVenteen years, in which he refided at Gottingen, where bis abilities expand¬ 
ed in proportion as his opportunities of acquiring knowledge increafed; he obtained 
from government the eftablifhment of a botanical garden, which, he fuperintended; of 
an anatomical .theatre, a fchool for midwifery, and a college for the improvement of 
furgery. He formed the plan for a Royal Society of Sciences, of which he was ap¬ 
pointed perpetual prefident. 

The comprehenfive mind and verfatile genius of Haller, united with his unremitting 
diligence and ardour in all his purfuits, enabled him to cultivate with uncommon fuc- 
cefs a variety of knowledge. Had not the great Swede pre-occupied the field, Haller 
* Verfuch SchwtitTurijCher Gcdichtt. The beft edition is printed at Bern, 1 775. 
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would have ftood the firft among his contemporaries as an improver of botany *. Yet 
botany was not among his earlieft purfuits: for he informs us, that he had made no ad¬ 
vances in it until his return from his travels ; during his refidence at Bade, in the year 
1728, as if infpired, he fays, by the genius of that place, which had nurtured the Bau- 
hins, and where at that period botany was fuccefsfully cultivated by Staehlin, be laid the 
defign of his future Flora. From this time he made annual journeys into various parts 
of Switzerland, and principally among the Alps. He cultivated the correfpondence of 
the moft eminent botanifls, particularly with Scheutzer, Ludwig, Linnaeus, Van Royen, 
and Dr. John Gefner of Zuric, who alfo meditated a defign to publifh a Swifs Flora, and 
freely communicated his materials to Haller. 

His eftabliihment at Gottingen enlarged his views and opportunities; and at length, 
in 1742, his great botanical-work on the plants of Switzerland, the refultof fourteen 
years ftudy, made its appearance.. It was entitled, Enumeratio Methodica Stirpium Hel¬ 
vetia, in two volumes, folio, and was the molt copious Flora ever pubiifhed, conq riling 
1840 fpecies. The preface contains a compendious defeription of Swi'zcrland, par¬ 
ticularly the Alps; an account of the authors who had written on th; Svr'Js plants ; the 
recital of his own journeys; acknowledgments to thpfe who had a Hilled him*; conclud¬ 
ing with the order and method which he purfued. 

After the preface follows a chronological account of 268 volumes, cited in the work, 
each accompanied by a general character ; in which, with great candour and imoar- 
tiality, he points out the merit or demerit of the author, in the manner which he after¬ 
wards purfued in the Methodus Studii Medici, jnd in the Bibliotheca Medicina. This is 
a very ufeful and entertaining part of his work, as it forms almoft a hiftory of the pro- 
grefs of the fcience from the time of Brunfeljfius to his own. He next delineates his own 
f'yltem of botany, according to which the plants, arc difpofed. Throughout this great 
work Haller is entirely an original, not fatiafying himfelf with giving the deferiptions of 
former writers, he appears every where to have deferibed the plant himfelf, and to have 
formed new genera, and commonly new fpecihcal chara&ers for the whole, accommo¬ 
dated to his own fyftem. He acquaints us, that it was his cuftom to write down the na¬ 
tural characters of each plant on the day he difeovered it. 

In treating on each fpecies he has not only added a moll copious number of- fyno- 
nymes, but appears to have confulted all the old authors, extracted their fynonymes 
with uncommon diligence and Angular diferimination, and arranged them, as much as 
poflible, in chronological order ; a method highly \vorthy>of imitation, As it exhibits, at 
one view, a brief hiftory of the plant, by pointing out the-firft difeoverer, and the re¬ 
gions of its growth. This, to the curious botanift, is a very meritorious part of Haller’s 
labour. To each plant is fubjoined a fummary account, from the bell writers, of the 
qualities and ufes, both economical and medical. The work is embellilhed with plates 
of fome rare fpecies, remarkable for their exaClnefs and delicacy. 

Having, in 1741, obtained from the King of Great Bjitam the eftablilhmcnt of the 
phyfic garden at Gottingen, Haller publilhed the following year a catalogue of its 
plants; this was but a fmall volume, but the lift ferved to (hew the diligence wit!; which 
he fulfilled th£ intention of the royal founder. In 1753 he much eifiarged it, uid 
comprehended the plants fpontaneoufly growing in the environs, cfpecially thofe of the 
Black Foreft. He informs us, that this volume was the production of a three months’ 
vacation, and laments, that the importance of his other employments prevented him, 

* I fhould not have prefumed to give any detailed account of Haller’s botanical, medical, or anatou :'cal 
works, had I not received affillance on thefe fubjefts from my very judicious friend Dr. Pultney. . 
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from fulfilling his intention of defcribing the plants of Germany at large. This little 
work is curious, fince it exemplifies his fyfltem as extended to exotics, of which the 
•new and rare kinds are defcribed j but the fmall fixe of the volume precluded the in. 
trodu&ion of the generical characters. 

in 1745, he gratified the botanifis by a new edidon of the Flora Jetunfit of Ruppius, 
and, that he might do jufiice to the work, he took a journey to Jefta, where he gained 
accefs to the papers and hortut fucus of'the author. He prefixed to this book anec¬ 
dotes of this extraordinary man, and, by reforming and augmenting the whole from his 
>own difcoveries, he in fome meafiire made it a Flora Germamea. Thefe performances 
were by no means the termination of his botanical labours. On his return to Switzer. 
Jand he condoned his difcoveries in this branch of natural hiftory; he alfo lent, at his 
own expence, perfons properly qualified into the lefs frequented parts of the Alps. 

The refult appeared in a new edidon of the Enumeration which was fo much im. 
proved, that he confiders it as a new work. It was published in three volumes, folio, 
m 1768, under the tide of Hijloria Stirpium indigenorum Helvetian incboata. The fub- 
je£t is arranged in bis own, method, with the alteradon of inverting the order of the 
claffes, beginning with ibaCmpefiU&n or the Syngtnefo clafs of Linawus, and ending 
with the Crfpifigtmu®;, which wood firft in. the Enumeratio ; both of which are objec. 
tionable, aa mbiefting the (Indent to the moil difficult parts of the fyilem an his entrance 
on'the fiudy. Several interefifog particulars of the former publication are alfo omitted 
in thefe volumes, of which curious botanifis will much regret the lofe; for, though he 
has inferted, with enlargement, the phyfiqal geography cl Switzerland, together with 
the account of thofo authors who had prewcpfiy mveftigated the plants of the country, 
and has mated hit otto excurfions for that purpofe j yet he has not introduced the 
critical catalogue of tne authors, fatisfyiag ‘‘himfelf with giving a bare lift of all the bo¬ 
tanical writings, from the dme of. Theophraftua to 1768. It is ftill more to be re gree¬ 
ted, that Haller bap fuppreffed in this edidon a great number of fynonymes under each 
plant, inferring only a reW of later datq j. for. although, in all poffible inftances he has in¬ 
troduced the fynonymes of Liiuxridv.yet be has, unfortunately for fuch as ufe the works 
of both, omitted the trivial sgmes; a drcumftance which renders his book much lefs ufe- 
ful to thofe who are converffipt in the fexual fyftem. Yet- thefe defe&a are doubtlefs 
more than compenfated, by tne innumerable improvements made in the descriptions, 
both of the genera and fpecies, by the great addition to thenumberof plants, which arc 
extended from.1840 to 2486, or which more than 800 are of the Cryptogamia clafs; 
Haller having* after Micheli, beyond any of bis contemporaries, enlarged the order of 
Fungi, of which, he tells us, he had paintings of more than 400 fpecies made under 
hk own inlpe&ion. Ills not, however, furprifing that Switzerland ihould produce a 
greater variety of vegetables than the middle parts of Europe $ when we reflett that the 
alpine Situations afford growth to the plants of the ar&ic regions, and the warm vallies, 
to many of thofe common to foutbem. The value of this edidon is much enhanced 
by enlarging the observations on the ufes of plants; and by referring to his authorities 
for what is not his own, with his accuftomed accuracy. As an acceuion to this work, 
it may he added, that the author has in the notes, under each genus, introduced the 
plants of Theophraftus and Diofoorides, in as many infiances as they admit of being 
ascertained. 

Few botanifts have laboured more than Haller, and yet his difcoveries in botany oc¬ 
cupied only a comparatively final! porrion of his time. To fuch as feel not, in the fulled 
extent, that enthufiafm which the love of fdence infpires, it may appear a paradox to 
aflert that the diffe&on of human bodies could be a pleafurable employment; yet Hal* 

ler, 
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ler, in 174a, prohouneed a fpirited eulogium, in the univerfity of Gottingen, on the 
fubjeft, and his seal in the purfuit of anatomical difcoveries was attended with uncom¬ 
mon fuccefs. He feems early to have apprehended, that the knowledge of the diftribu- 
tion of the arterial fyftem had not kept pace with that of the bones, mufcles, nerves, 
and vifcera, which had been feparately and ably treated by men of eminence. Haller, 
therefore, wiflied to illuftrate more perfe&ly this part of the human frame, and gave to 
the world a more complete fyftem on the fubjeft than had yet appeared. He pubitihed 
the firft part of this great work in 1743, and the laft in 1756. His tratts on other parts 
of anatomy, when collected, in 1768, formed’ three volumes in quarto. The curious 
reader may fee an enumeration of his many difcoveries hi anatomy and phyfiology, at the 
head of the fixtb volume of his Phyfiology: although fome of thefe difcoveries may have 
been contefted by his contemporaries, yet his unalienable right to moft of them, and 
the light particularly which he threw upon incubation, oiBUcation, irritability, and feve- 
ral other parts of the animal economy, will uftqueftionably fecure to him a targe and 
honourable ihare of fame with pofterity. 

Haller's emoluments augmented as his merits were delayed; and honours flowed 
upon him from all quarters. He was ele&ed in 1748 into the Royal Society of Stock¬ 
holm, into that of London in <749, and in 1754 chofen one of the eight foreign mem¬ 
bers in the Academy of Sciences at Paris, hi 1739 he ’was appointed phyfidan to 
George the Second, and king's counfeilor in 1740. Ih< 1749 the Emperor Francis 
conferred on him letters of nobility at’the requeft of George the Second, and about the 
fame time the King, in a vifit which he paid to jhe univerfity, diftinguilhed Haller with 
particular marks of approbation; an honour which the author gratefully acknowledges 
in an Englifh publication, entitled, “ A fhort Narrative of the King's Journey to Got¬ 
tingen," and in the dedication to George the Second, prefixed to his edition of Boer- 
haave's Methodus Studii Media. 

He declined, in 1745, an invitation to Oxford, which would probably have terminated 
in his nomination to the profefiorihip of botany, vacant by the death of the celebrated 
Dillenius; a fecond from* the univerfity of Utrecht, and, in 1750, a third from the 
King of Prufiia, with the offer of a very confiderable penfion. 

But of ail his promotions none gave him more real iatisfadion than his election into 
the Great Council of Bern, as it infured to him a retreat with dignity, and probably 
with emolument, in his native city, to which he looked forward with affe&ion and 
attachment. < * 

At length, in 1753, induced by the precarious (late of his health, by the difire of 
removing from Gottingen, which he called the grave of his wives-, and by his-eameft 
anxiety to dedicate the remainder of his days to the fervice of his country, he took a 
journey to Bern, in order to procure an eftabliihment, which, though not adequate to 
his prefent appointments, might place him in the bofom of his beloved Switzerland. 
Soon after his arrival, he fortunately obtained by lot the office of Amman.- Although 
this office was of fmall emolument, yet, as it might be confidered a prelude to future 
appointments, and gave him an immediate opportunity of ferving his children, he re¬ 
signed his profefforihip at Gottingen, and fettled at Bern. Such was the general, 
joy of his countrymen on this emit,, that Morikofof {truck amedalto commemorate 
his return. 

Having formed *hv» refolution, he could'not be fhaken by the moft fplendid offers* 
He declined, m I7SJ» the preffing invitation of Frederic the Second, to fuperintend the 
aca d m ws of Prufiia, and to accept the chancellorfhip of the univerfity of Hall, vacant 
by the death of Wolff. Ia 17 6 j t he rejected the offer of a very advantageous and ho¬ 
nourable 
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nourable fettlement at St. Peterfburgh, made by Catharine the Second, and, in 1770, 
the ftill more dignified promotion to the chancellorfhip of the univerfity of Gottingen* 
with a very confiderable appointment; although George the Third wrote not only to 
Haller but to the Senate of Bern, requefting their, influence to prevail on him to ac¬ 
cept it. 

His grateful country rewarded this difinterefted attachment with the moll liberal and 
unbounded confidence, and employed his talents in the public fervice. In 1757, he 
was fent to reform the academy of Laufanne, and in the following year was deputed 
by the Senate to examine fome curious remains of antiquity difeovered at Culm. 
.About the fame time he was appointed dire&or of the fait-works at Bex and Aigle, 
with an annual falary of /500. During the- terra of this appointment, which continued 
fix years, he refided at La-Roche. In this retirement, he employed himfelf in fuper- 
intending and improving the falt-works, of which he has given a fliort account; in 
making occafional excursions into the neighbouring country, which he has likewife 
deferibed ; but more particularly diftinguilhed his retreat by preparing and pubiifliing 
his great work on phyfiology. 

Notwifhftanding the amplitude and fuccefs of Haller's labours in the various branches 
of medical knowledge, it was principally on phyfiology, which feems to have been his 
peculiar delight, that he difplayed the whole force of his genius, and founded his merit 
as an.inventor in fcience. 

His outlines of Phyfiology, or Prima Linca Phyjiologica , publifhed at Gottingen in 
1747, delineate the plan, and were the prelude to his immortal work, which he mo- 
deftly ftyles Elements only, or Elementd Pyftologia Corporis Humani , in eight volumes in 
quarto, which fucceflively made their appearance-from 1757 to 1766. In conformity 
to Boerhaavc’s plan, .this part of the fcicAce of phyfic is emancipated from theoretical 
fubtlety, from the {hackles of metaphyfical, mechanical, and chymical hypothefes, with 
which, for ages, it had been incumbered, and, for the firft time, built on the true bafis 
of anatomical fcience. 

The exquifite knowledge which he has difplayed in relation to the ftru&ure of the 
human body, his indefatigable refearches into the difeoveries and opinions of all his 
predeceffors, the judicious fele&ion of them to eflablifli his own, his {kill in comparative 
anatomy, and the application of the whole to illuftrate the human frame, afford a 
ftriking irtftance of learning, induflry, penetration and genius. 

On his return to Bern he was elected member of the chamber of appeal for the Ger¬ 
man diftritt of the. council offinances, of the committees for matrimonial affairs, and for 
improving the fnjall livings in the French diftritt of the canton } he was alfo appointed 
perpetual affeffor of the council of Health, with an annual falary of about /, ico as a 
token of his country's gratitude for having declined fo many fplendid offers from foreign 
courts, and for preferring his native place to the advancement of his fortune. In thele 
feveral offices he performed effential fervices to the ftate by promoting the molt ufeful 
inftitutions, prdpofing neceffary alterations, artd framing new laws and ordinances. In 
his capacity of affeflor to the Chamber of Health, he was particularly ufeful in forward¬ 
ing the moft important regulations; fuch as the prohibition of empirics, the recovery 
of drowned perfons, and the means to prevent the fpreading of the diftemper then pre¬ 
valent among the cattle in various parts of Europe. 

He alfo {hewed himfelf a friend to humanity, by the zeal with which he affifted in 
obtaining from government a. public eftablifliment for orphans, by his activity in provid¬ 
ing a fund, and by drawing up the plan. As a member of the Economical Society, he 
laboured much to improve the ftate of agriculture, and made many experiments for 
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that purpofe. In the meetings of the Great Council he delivered, on important occa- 
fions, his opinion with a manly freedom and lively eloquence, the refult of the founded 
judgment and the mod feeling heart. 

In 1766 and the following years this great man, who had hitherto enlightened fcience 
from his clofet, difplayed in the theatre of public life the more adtive and diftinguilhed 
parts of a patriot and, politician. He re-eftabfilhed the harmony and fettled the difputes 
between the Vallais and the canton of Bern by a fuccefsful negociation, in which he 
•fixed the boundaries of the two dates; he was affociated with the mod enlightened 
characters of the republic in terminating the diffenfions of Geneva; he drew up the 
principal difpatches to the court of Verfailles on the fubjeCt of the changes projected at 
Verfoi, on which occafion he held a perfonal conference with the French ambaffe- 
dor, and was employed to prepare the-plan of a treaty between the canton of Bern and 
the EleCtor of Bavaria, relating to the purchafe of felt. 

Oh the conclufion of thefe. public employments Haller, who had now attained the 
llxty fecond year of his age, withdrew from the buftle-of life, and lived in a retired 
manner, fulfilling the duties of a father, a citizen, and a magidrate j and, qlthough his 
health gradually declined, yet his activity was undiminUhed. He refumed his literary 
labours, which had been neceflarily interrupted amidd his other more important avoca¬ 
tions. He publilhed, in 1768, his hidory of Swifs plants; and, in 1771, the fird part 
of his Bibliotheca Medicines. 

No part of Haller’s writings affords a more ftrikirig example of the value of early and 
perfevering indudry, than this publication* . That habit which- he formed fo early as 
the eighteenth year of his age, of noting his opinion of books and authors, accumulated 
a considerable mafs of materials, and thus enabled him afterwards to turn them to very 
ufeful purpofes. By thefe means the foundation of his Medical Library v/as laid, 
even before he gave the improved edition of Boerhaave’s Methodus Studii Medici, 
in 1751. 

Boerhaave ufed to recommend to his ftudents the books which they ought to con- 
fult on each fubjeCt *, this catalogue was, in 1726, furreptitioufly and inaccurately 
printed, and formed only a fmall volume in oCtavo; many neceffary obfervations were 
forgotten, and various authors both modern and ancient omitted. Haller undertook to 
fupply thefe deficiencies ; and extended the publication to two volumes in quarto. In 
order to appreciate the merits of this compilation, it is neceffary to obferve, that various 
lexicons and catalogues of medical authors-were extant; but the writers had merely 
given bare lifts and titles, unaccompanied by that critical difcrimination of the defign, 
do&rine, and general merit of each author, which rendered thefe volumes fo highly 
acceptable. In this manner Haller has given, under that clallical method which Boer¬ 
haave recommended, his opinion of more than four thoufand volumes. 

In the extenfion of this plan, as it appears in his own Bibliotheca , Haller begins, by 
tracing the hiftory of each branch of medicine from its origin through the preceding 
ages, and, by conne&ing the hiftory of each in'the feveral periods, has,, in fome mea- 
fure, made his publication a compendious hiftory of phyfic. 

His extenfive knowledge of ancient and modern languages enabled him to compre¬ 
hend a large field ; his indefatigable induftry, united to great penetration in inveftigating 
the doftrines of the ancients, equally exhibits his erudition, and that found judgment 
by which he has appreciated the merit of thole feges of phyfic, in a manner highly in- 
terefting and inftru&ive. In his judgment of the moderns he is candid and impartial; 
his great knowledge of his fubje&s qualified him to diftinguifh all original do&rinqs, 
-jiew fatts and obfervations, and to guard againft fuch errors as might millead young and 
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incautious pra&itioners, who are too apt to be influenced by imbibed theories, and pre- 
judice towards particular authors. 

He has given additional value to his work, by annexing to the account of celebrated 
books fhort biographical anecdotes of the authors. He mentions all the diJFerent edi¬ 
tions that came to his knowledge, particularly marking fuch as were in his own library. 
And it is. a matter of aftoni(hment that, in this manner, he notices arid reviews not fewer 
than 11,000 volumes. As the literary hiftory of phyfic was among the favourite ob- 
je&s of Haller, this publication cannot but be highly acceptable to fueh as pofiefs a 
congenial fafte $ while the general ufe and information it affords are fufficiently ob¬ 
vious. Eight volumes were publi(hed beween the years 1771 and 1778. The ana- 
tomical, including the phyfiolojjy, the botanical, and the chirurgical, were each cotn- 
prifed in two volumes, and bring down the refpeftive fubjeQs nearly to the prefent 
time. Two, on the practice of phyfic, were pubUQied by Haller himfelf, a third after 
his deceafe by Dr. Triboiet, and a fourth by Dr. Brandis of .Childenfheim, from the 
manufcript of Haller, which the learned editor has confiderably augmented. 

‘Haller employed the latter period of his life in fending extrafts from eminent publi¬ 
cations for the Bibliotheqiie Raifonnee ; fumiihed many of the articles for the fupplement 
to the Paris Encycloprioie, for the'quartp improved edition of the fame work publilhed 
at Yverdun, and for the di&ionary of natural hiftory printed at the fame place. He 
meditated alfo a new edition of his great phyfiological work, of which he put forth the 
firft volume in i777^only a few months before his death. 

His active imagination brooding on the civil and political affairs in which he had been 
lately engaged, produced between 1771 and 1774, his three political romances, Ufong, 
Alfred, and Fabius and Cato, which treat qf the defpotic, monarchical, and republican 
governments. In Ufong he (ketches, with a mafterly hand, the abufes of abfolute au¬ 
thority, and lets forth, in the character of the principal perfonage, the happy effects 
which may be derived from a virtuous and intelligent fovereign, even amklft the hor¬ 
rors of oriental defpotifm. In Fabius and Cato he defcribes, with an animation and 
fpirit worthy of ancient Rome, but with a partiality natural to a republican, the a rift o- 
craticaf government as moft friendly to the difplay of patriotifm, and mod congenial to 
the exertions of genius. In Alfred he difplays, the advantages of a limited monarchy, 
wherein the balance of power is wifely diftributed, and which, while it avoids the ex¬ 
tremes of either, enjoys the benefits of both. In thefe romances he difeovers found 
principles of legiflation, great political fagacity, a deep infight into human nature, and 
an extenfive aquainfance with hiftory. , 

When we cbnfider Haller as a man of piety and a Chriftian, we obferve him tracing, 
from a comprehenfive view of the creation in its grandeft as well as in its minuted parts, 
the neceffary exiftence of a Supreme Being, and the great principles of natural religion. 
Wefee nimdemonftrating the divine origin of Chriftianity from a profound ftudy of the 
NewTeftament,from theexcellenceof its morality, its man ifeftinfluence over the happinefs 
of mankind, and its tendency to meliorate our nature; we find him proving himfelf, both 
in his Ufe am] writings, a zealous friend and able advocate of the revealed do&rines. 

Haller, at a very early period of his Ufe, undertook the defence of natural and re¬ 
vealed religion. In 1732* in his preface to his poetry, he declared himfelf firmly con¬ 
vinced of their truth; in 1747 he reje&ed with horror the dodicauop which La Metrie 

S ffered to prefix to his work entitled “ VHomme Machine and he declared in various 
terary journals, that he neither acknowledged as his friend, or his difciple, a man who 
entertained fuch impious notions. In a preface which he publiihed in 1751, to For¬ 
mer’s abridgment of Crouzza’s ** Etcamen du Pyrrbonifme he paints in the ftrongeft 

coloufs, 
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colours, the dreadful effects of infidelity both on fociety and individuals. He put forth, 
in the German tongue, “ Letters to his Daughter on the Truth of the Chrillian Revela¬ 
tion he publifhed an cxtraCt from Ditton’s “ Truth of the RefurreCtioiyjfJefus Chrift,” 
which he acknowledges to have firfl cleared any doubts he entertained on that fubjett. 
He avows, at the fame time, that he received infinite fatisfadion from the ftudyof the 
New Teftanient, becaufe he was never more certainof holding converfe with the Deity, 
than when he read his will in that divine book., 

In 1775., he finally gave to the public, alfoin the German language, “ Letters con¬ 
cerning feveral late Attempts of Freethinkers yet living againft Revelation.” In this 
work the adthor examines and refutes the objections to Chriftianity, advanced in fo 
lively and dangerous a manner by Voltaire in his Quc/lionsfur /’ Encyclopedic. “ If this 
latter publication,” adds Sennebier, “ may be considered as an Index to the Doubts 
and Arguments againft the Chriftian Religion, the work of Haller may be entitled an 
Index to the Anfwers in favour of the fame Revelation, to be confuhed by thofe who 
wifh impartially to difeufs both fides of this important queflion. When learning and 
philofophy, inftead of being employed in fupporting fceptical tenets by artful fophiftry, 
thus lend their united afliftance to the caufe of religion, they truly bccomean honour 
to the pofieflor, and a benefit to fociety. 

Rut even this great and good man was not exempt from a too anxious folidtude for 
his welfare in a future ftate. That depreflion of fpirits, which ought juftly to be con- 
fidered as the efleets, of difeafe, and the warmth of his imagination confpiring perhaps 
with the' narrow principles of Calvinifm, in which he had been educated, led him to re¬ 
flect rather on the jujlice than the mercy of the Deity, and to bewilder himfelf in the 
endlefs mazes of predeftination and grace. In one of his defponding fits, he compared 
himfelf to a man placed on the edge of a precipice without any fupport, and expecting 
every inftant to fall. At another moment, animated with a pafijon for fcience, he 
breaks out, in a letter to his friend Bonnet, into an'exclamation, expreffive of his re¬ 
gret to quit a world which he had improved by his difeoveries, and which he might ftill 
further illuminate by his zeal and application. “ O my poor brain, which mud return 
to duft; and all’the knowledge and information which I have been collecting with fuch 
unwearied labour, will fade away like the dream of an infant.” 

Thefe little weaknefles of a great mind, overpowered by conftitutional irritability, 
and ftruggling againft early prejudices, are more interefting to the man who feels and 
refpeCts the imperfections of human nature, than the mod pompous and exaggerated 
accounts of umerring wifdom, or uniform virtue. And it is a pleafing fatisfaCtion to 
learn, that reafon and religion rofe fuperior to the gloomy defpondency of ficknefs; 
and that Haller met death with the calmnefs of a phiiofopher, and the faith of. a Chrif- 
tian. In a letter which he wrote, a few days before his deceafe, he fpeaks indeed of 
the tremendous grandeur of eternity, but with hope rather than with fear, and looks 
back upon his paft life with fatisfaCtion: amidft a few complaints uttered on his painful 
fufferings, he mentions his country with the mod ardent affeCtion, and offers up his laft 
prayer for its prefervation and welfare. 

He continued his literary labours, and preferyed his fenfes and compofure to the mo¬ 
ment of diffolution; he beheld his end approaching without fear and regret; ** My 
friend^” he faid to the phyfician who attended him, “ I die, my pulfe is flopped,’* ana 
then expired. He deceafed on' the twelfth of December 1777, in the feventieth year 
of his age. 

Thus lived, and thus died, the great Haller; a man to whom Michaelis, the emi¬ 
nent orientalift, juftly applies an observation on the genius of Ariftotle; “ Neque calo „ 

5 s 2 * neque 
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neque terra , neque mart qtiicquam relinqttere veluit incognitum , indole praterea adeo mira - 
hili, ut adjingula natumpracipue dicat *. n - 

In his perfon Haller was tall and majeftic, of a ferious and expretfive countenance; 
he had at times an open fmile, always a pleafiogtone of voice, uiually low, and feldom 
elevated, even when he was molt agitated. He was fond of unbending hiinfelf in fo- 
ciety, on thofe occafions was remarkably cheerful, polite, and attentive ;■ he would 
converfe with the ladies on faffiions, modes of drei's, and other trifles, with as much 
eafe as if he had never fecluded himfelf from the world. 

Bonnet informed me, that Haller wrote with equal facility the German, French, and 
Latin tongues; that he was fo well acquainted with all the European languages, except 
Ruffian, Polilh, and Hungarian, as to fpeakwith the natives in their relpeftivc idioms 
When he converged on any topic of literature, his knowledge appeared fo extenfivc, 
that he feemed to have made that his particular fludy. His profound erudition in every 
branch of fcience, is well known to all who are converfant with his works; but the 
variety of his information, and the verfatility of his talents, are thus delineated by a 
perfon t who was his particular friend. ** He poffefled a fundamental knowledge ol 
natural hiftbry; was well read in hiftory 4 >oth antient and modern, univerfnl arid parti, 
cular; and uncommonly verfed in the ftateof agriculture, manufactures, trade, popu¬ 
lation, literature, and languages of the refpe&ive nations of Europe; he had read with 
attention the moft remarkable voyages and travels; and was particularly converfant in 
the late difeoveries which tend to illuftrate the geography of the globe. He had eveir 
perufed many thouiand novels and plays j and poffeued fuch an aftoniffiing memory, 
that he could detail their contents with the utmolVprecilion. 

As it was his cuftom to make extracts, and to give his opinion of every book which 
came into his hands, as well for his own private ufe, as for the Gottingen Review t* he 
read moft new publications, and fo eager was he ufuaiiv in the perufal, that he laid 
them upon the table even when he was at dinner, occaflonalty looking into them, and 
marking thofe parts with a pencil, which*he afterwards extradled or commented upon. 
He made his remarks on fmall pieces of paper, of different fizes, which he placed in 
order, and fattened together; a method he learned from Leibnitz. 

He derived from nature extreme fenfibility, or rather irritability of temper, which is 
ever the child of genius. Hefpoke therefore from his own experience, when, in a let¬ 
ter to Voltaire, he thus exprefled himfelf: “ Providence holds with an equal hand the 
balance of human happinels.- He has loaded you with riches, he has loaded you with 
glory s but misfortune was neceffary, and he preferved the equilibrium by giving you 
fenfibility. If tny wiffies could take effe&, I would beftow upon you that tranquillity 
which flies at the approach of genius, which is inferior to genius in relation to fociety, 
but far fuperior in regard to ourfelves: then the moft celebrated man in Europe would 
be alfo the moft happy 

* He left nothing unexplored, either in the heaven*, or on the earth; or in the lea, and was of fuch a 
wonderful capacity, that he feeffled born for the immediate object of bit- purfuit. 

f TicharnerJLobrede,^ &c. p 87. 

£ Haller reviewed, its hi* department for that literary journal, all publications on hiftory,. medicine, 
anatomy, natural hiltory, and feverat mifcellaoeon* work*, particular!) thofe which appeared it> Italy. 

$ Ilfaut bun que la yrmadenet-vtuVIt tenir la balance ig/tftpour tom Ut huma'mt. EH* vout a iambic Je bierts, 
tttc vout a combi* de gloire ; mail il vout■faUoii da malheur, ell* a treave J’tquilibce en vout rendant ftnfible — St 
Ut foul-lilt avoitil tin touveir,/ajouterch aux bit nfait! du de/tin; je vo’it donntroit He la tranquHU e, q»‘J u ‘ l 
devout U genie, qui ne U. vaut pat par rapport a ta Jociete ; matt qui vout lien davantagepar rapport a ueut-mrme t 
dee-tor* dbemme U plot celtbrt de l' Ear op* feroit oujjj It phn ktvreux. 
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' He was impatient under ficknefs as well from extreme fufceptibility, as becaufe he 
w as precluded from his literary occupations. He was fond, therefore, of taking vio¬ 
lent remedies, more calculated to remove the immediate effeCts of paii\, and to check 
his diforder, than to cure it radically. In his latter years he accuftomed himfelf to 
opium *. which, operating as a temporary palliative, only increafed his natural impatience. 
This reftlefl'nefs of temper, which occalionally difturbed his tranquillity even in his 
younger days, and in the full flow of his health and fpirits, was confiderably heightened 
by the advances of age, and the diforders which Ihattered his frame towards the clofe of 
his life. 

His correfpondence in every period of life was extenfive, punctual, and carried on 
in the Englilh, French, German, Latin, and Italian languages. Six volumes of Latin 
cpiflles, and three in the German tongue, add refled to him from men of learning in 
various parts of Europe, have been given to the public, but his own have never made 
their appearance. It is much to be lamented, that he feldom preferred any copies; 
being himfelf too much occupied for that purpofe, and nevci fuflicientiy rich to main¬ 
tain a fecretary. His two principal corrcfpondems to whom he opened his heart, were 
Bonnet of Geneva, and John Gefner of Zuric ; to Gefner he wrote either in German 
or Latin, to Bonnet in the French tongue. This celebrated friend of Haller poflefles 
ieven manufeript volumes of his letters; being an uninterrupted correfpondence of 
twenty-three years; begun in March 1754, and fmilhing only a few days before his 
death, in December 1777- This epiftolary commerce comprehends a great variety of 
fubjeds, principally concerning phyliology, natural hiflory, the flrudure of the globe, 
politics, morality, and religion. Haller being accuflonied to confult his friend on all 
occafions, to difclole his mod fecret thoughts, and to relate his diurnal occupations; 
thefe effufions of the moment difeover the fudeeffive train of his ftudies, the progrefs of 
his difeoveries, and gradual advances in knowledge. . 

“ Thefe letters of my mod refpedable friend,” a’dded Bonnet,' “ difplay his genius, 
his underftanding, and the goodnefs of his heart, more fully than any of his publica¬ 
tions. His ftyle, concife, energetic yet pidurefque, correfponds with the ftrength and 
originality of his ideas; and he fpeaks with no lefs fublimity than conviction of the 
great truths of natural and revealed religion. Though he treats the numerous advo¬ 
cates for infidelity, and particularly Voltaire, with luflicient feverity; yet his heat 
is the ardour of conviction, and did not proceed from either pique or Ipirit of contra¬ 
diction : he feemed as if he was personally interefled in all queftions on aevelation, and 
pleaded its caufe as if it had been his own. He is no lefs fevtre againft thofe writers, 
who exclude the intervention of a firlt intellectual caufe in the creation and arrange¬ 
ment of the univerfe, and particularly cenfures the materialilts who endeavour to de¬ 
duce mechanically the formation of organized bodies. In a word, his philofophy was 
entirely practical, becaufe it was entirely Chriltian; and nothing fecured his approbation, 
but what tended to improve the underftanding, or to amend the heart.” 

I am concerned to find, that the publication of this correfpondence, between two 
fuch enlightened and virtuous philofophersas Haller and Bonnet, which in fome works 
had been announced to the public, lhould, for private reafons, be relinquilhed; Reli¬ 
gion, morality, philofophy, and learning, would be greatly benefited by this epiftolary 
commerce. * 

* Zimmerman informs us, that he took daily fo large a quantity as eight grains. Uelbcr tie die Em- 
fain keit p. 216. ed. Lcipf. 1784. 
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Iialkr’s library, confiding of about 4,000 Volumes, was purchaled for £2,000 by 
the emperor, for the public libi'ary of Milan, where 1 examined it In >785. The col¬ 
lection is particularly rich in books of natural hiftory, and is rendered invaluable from 
numerous annotations of Haller, written on the margins. 

Haller was three times married, firfl to.Marianne Wytfen,,in 17 n, who died in 17^5, 
2. To Elizabeth Buchers, in 1738, who died in childbed the fiyne or the following 
year; both natives of Bern. 3. 173;, to Amelia Frederica Teichtneyer, a German 
lady, whofurvivod Him. He has written and publilhed the lives of his two firft wiv«s. 
He left eight children four fons and four daughters, all of whom he lived to fee efta- 
blilhed. 

His elded fon, Gotlieb Emanuel, who was born in 1735, followed his father's ex¬ 
ample in dedicating himfelf to the fervice of his country, and to the purfuits of litera¬ 
ture. He was elected member of the Great Council, and obtained various employments 
under government, particularly the bailiiage of Nyon, in which fituation he died in 
1786. He diliinguifned himfelf as'an author by various publications tending to iltuf. 
trate the hiftory and literature of Switzerland, and particularly by his Scbweitzcr-biblio . 
iheky or Sjvifs Library, in 6 volumes $vO. of which he lived to publilh only the firft. 
In this work, defer v*dly efteemed for method apd accuracy, the indefatigib'e author 
enumerates all the books which treat of Switzerland, in all languages, and all the works 
publiihed by the Siyifa on all fubjeCls. He even defeends to the minuted articles which 
have appeared in, reviews and journals, and in mod inftances, where the phblication de¬ 
rives detail, analyfes the contents, corrects the errors, and gives his opinion on the 
merits of the performance. * * 

I was perfonally acquainted with the learned author, and am indebted to him for fume 
curious information on Switzerland, and for feveral anecdotes relative to his illuftrious 

father, which 1 have introduced jpto thefe biographical memoirs. * 

* *' ' 

LETTER L.VIH.— M, Sprung?t Collefthn of -Swift .birds.the Bearded Vulture. 

M. SPRUNG LI’S cabinet of natural hiftory,, is remarkable for the colleftion of 
(luffed birds, both local and migratory, that are found in Switzerland. In 1776 this 
collection confided of two hundred fpecimens; and when I lad vifited Bern, in 1786, 
had received ap addition of fifty fpecies. 

' One of the moft remarkable birds *in this colleftion, is 'the vultur barbatus of Lin¬ 
naeus, the vultur attreus oi Gefoer, or bearded vulture of the Englifh ornithologifts. 
As many fabulous'taleshayebeen rotated concerning its uncommon ftrength and rapa- 
cioufneis; as great confufion has arifen from the variety of nimes applied by different 
naturalifts to the fame bird, and as fome travellers have doubted whether this fpecimen 
is the large Vulture of the Alps, or the golden vulture of, Conrad Gefner; I (nail fob- 

e a defeription of fome particulars principally communicated to me by M. Sprungli 
felf, accompanied with a drawing of the head of the naturalfize. 

This fpecimen was a female bird, caught in the canton of Glayus; ft meafured from 
the tip of the beak to the extremity of me tail, fix feet, fix inches French • meafure; 
and eight feet from the tip of one Wing to that of the other expanded; it weighed 
when firft- taken, eleven pounds. This bird, though always called a vulture, yet dif¬ 
fers from that genus, and is referable to the eagle, in having the head and neck co- 

• Si* feet eletren inelKi one fifth Englifh, *nd eight feet fix incite* fix-fifteenth*. 
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vered with feathers; whereas one of the didin&ions of the vulture, according to Lin¬ 
naeus, is that the head is deditute of feathers. 

Notwithftanding this didinguilhing mark, yet Linnceus was probably itfduced to clafs 
it with the vultures, from the general form of the body, and fhape of the beak, which 
is the firjl effential charaCteriftic in the genera of Birds. 

M. Sprungli, however, is of opinion, that it might be clafled between the vulture 
and the eagle; and Stor * propofes to form a new genus of it, under the name of 
gypaetus, by the following characters: ' 

Rojlrum redum , baft cera injlrudum fptis porredis confcrtiffimis barbatum ; apice auc - 
turn unco fulcato. * 

Caput pennis tedum. * '' 

The fpecific.character he would define thus: 

Gypaetus. (grandis) albido-ruUlus dorfofufeus , tania nigra fupra et infra oculos. 

It inhabits the highell parts of the great chain of Alps which feparates Switzerland 
from Italy, forms ‘its nelt in clefts of rocks inacceflible to man, and ufually produces 
three young ones at a time, fometimes four, if we.may judge from thofe which accom¬ 
pany the old birds, when they' defeend into the lower regions for prey, They live on 
animals which inhabit the Alps, fuch as the chamois, white hares, marmots, fnow hens, 
kids, and particularly lambs, from which circumdance it is called lammer geyer, or iamb 
vulture. 

If common report may be credited, this rapatious creature fometimes attacks even 
man and carries off children. M. Sprungli, without abfolutely denying the poffibility 
of this account, has, notwithftanding all his i%fearches, never been able to aicertain a 
well authenticated inftance; and thence rather concludes it a fable invented: by the pea- 
fants to frighten their children. This fpecies does ndt appear but in fmall companies, 
ufually confiding of the two old birds and their young. 

Conrad Gefner has given a fliort but accurate description of this bird under the name 
of vultur aureus , or gold-geyer f ; and an engraving from a fkin font to him from the 
Grifons. The figure though rudely executed, yet exhibits with diffident accuracy the 
diftinguiffiing characters of the fpecies and genus, fuch as the configuration of the beak,, 
the legs feathered down to the claws, and particularly the beard. In fine a comparifon 
with the fpecimen in Sprungli’s collection evidently proves, it to be the fam^ bird. 

Since this great naturalid, no other perfon feems to have deferibed it from nature, 
except Edwards under the denomination of the bearded vulture. The description of 
that bird, and the engraving $ from a fpecimen fent from Santa Gru* in Barbary, cor- 
refpsnd exaCtly with the vidtur barbatus of Sprungli; and the head, if compared with 
the drawing annexed to this account, will be found to anfwer fufficiently. 

Sprungli alfo favoured me with the following remarks, in anfwer to thofe travellers 
who aflert, that bis fpecimen is not the large vulture of the Alps, fometimes called, 
from its yellowijh plumage, the vautour jaune , but a fmaller fpecies; becaufe the larger 
fort meafures occafionaUy fourteen feet, or more, from the tip of one wing to that of 
the other. He pofl'effes two fpecimens of this bird .; the one a full grown female, from 
which my defeription and drawing are taken, meafuring eight French feet: the other a 
male, but young, and fomewhat lefs. He has examined four fpecimens, neither of 
which mealured more than nine feet j but as thefe fpecimens were not full grown males. 


• See Stor’e Alpen Reifen, vol. i. f S t* Hifl. dvium, edit. Frank, 


X See tab. >06. of bit hiltory. < 
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he is ready, to allow that an inftance or two may poffibly have occurred, in which this 
bird meafured near twelve feet from tip to tip of the wings. Thofe who give it a greater 
cxpanfion, haVe derived their information either from perfons who were not naturalifts 
or from uncertain and exaggerated reports. The fame remark may alfo be applied to 
the fabulous (lories recorded by the peafants, concerning its wonderful ftrength as well 
as fize. It is likewife to be obferved, that the peafants do not cbnfine the name of 
yner-geyer to this fpecies; but extend it indifcriminately to feveral large birds of prev 
from whence has arifen great confufion of names, and much uncertainty in the accounts 
of this bird. 

Some ornithologifts feem to- have formed of it feveral fpecies, which on comparifon 
will appear to be the fame, or only varieties of the fame, fpecies. Thus the bearded 
vulture, the cinereous vulture, and the fulvous vulture, which Mr. Latham has def- 
cribed as three different fpecies, are probably the (ame bird as that in this collection. 
Of thefirft there can be no doubt, fmce Mr. Latham refers to the bearded vulture of 
Edwards, which I have (hewn.to be 'that of Sprungli. ' The cinereous vulture is del', 
cribed by Latham after Briffon : “ Beneath the throat hangs a kind of beard, compofed 
of very narrow feathers like hairs; legs covered with feathers quite to the toes, which 
are yellow; claws black *. This deicription accords with the bird in queftion, and 
particularly in the beard, which is the diftinguifhing chara&eriftic. The fulvous vul¬ 
ture of Latham is the griffin of Buffon, and the French naturalift doubts whether it 
is not a variety of Gcfner’s golden vulture, which is proved to be the fame as Sprungli’s 
fpecimen. . . 

While the mod celebrated ornithologies have thus given to the bird different names, 
they have alfo in other inflames confounded it with other birds, to which it has no 
other refemblance than fize, ftrength, and voracity. 

Thus Buffcn erroneoufly corije&ures the vultur grypbtu of Linnaeus, or the condor * of 
America, to be the fame as the lammcr-geyer , or vulture of the Alps ; whereas the de- 
fcription of the condor given by Linnaeus, as well as by thofe who had feen it, differs 
entirely from that of the bearded vulture. The condor is defcribed by the Swede as 
having “ the head deftitute of feathers, but covered with a flight brown coloured down, 
with a comb reaching along the top of the head, and having the throat naked and of a 
reddiffi colour.” Frezier, in his Voyage to the South Seas, alfo thus defcribes the con- 
dor: “ We one day killed a bird of prey called a condor, which was nine feet from the 
end of one wing to the end of the other, and had a brown comh or creft, but not jagged 
like a cock's; the fore part of its throat is red without feathers, like a turkey, and they are 
generally large and ftrong enough to take up a lamb. In order to get them from the flock, 
they draw themfelves into a circle and advance towards them with their wings extended, 
that being drove together and too clofe, they may not be able to defend themfelves; then 
they pick them out and carry them off. Gracilaffo fays, “ there arefomein Peru fix 1 een feet 
from the point of one wing to the other, and that a certain nation of Indians adored them. ’’ 

Mr.'Latham feems alfo to be no lefs miftaken, when on, the authority of the tranfl 1- 
tor of the Abbe Foriis’s 1 ravels into Calmatia, he conceives the vulfur perenopterus of 
• 

* Sjn. vol. i. p 14- 

f Mr. Latham, in his Supplement of the'General Syliopfi* of Buds, p. 1. feems alfo to adopt the con¬ 
jecture of Buffon, in daffing the Lammer-geyir and Condor unde^ the fame fpecie> } though beconlrifcs, 
" that it (till remains dubious, whether the Lammer-geyer be the fame with the Condor, or a mere vaiitty 
of the Bearded vulture.” He add* alfo, with a candour which does him honour, *' It is much to be 
feared, that other author* as well as mylelf, have greatly confounded the!fpecies of Vultures 1 lor being 
like the falcon tribe, long lived, their plumage puts on a great variety of dreft, fufficientto deceive thole 
who have hitherto attempted diferiminate them.” 

Linnaeus 
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Linnaeus to be the vautour des Alpes defcribed by Conrad Gcfner, and the fame as 
Sprungli’s fpecimen ; whereas, on- the authority of Haffelquift, who faw great numbers 
of the percnopteri in Egypt, the head of that bird is “ naked and wrinkledand 
Ray fays, the feet are naked; two characters that effentially diftinguifh it from the 
bearded vulture, in which the head is wholly covered, with feathers, and alfo the feet 
down to the ends of the daws. 

The bearded vulture not only inhabits thofe alps which feparate Italy from Switzer¬ 
land, but is alfo found in Corfica and Sardinia. De Hahn informed Sprungli, that lie 
faw a bird in Corfica which was wounded in the wing, and was unqueftionably of the 
fame fpecies as the fluffed fpecimen: and Lettel, in his Natural Hiftory of Sardinia, 
gives a figure and defeription of the fame bird, under the name of bartgeyer, or bearded 
vulture. It has alfo been found in the mountains of Africa; for Mr. Edwards received 
his fpecimen from Santa Cruz in Barbary, and frequently on Caucafus and the moun¬ 
tains of Dauria, or the fouth-eaflern part of Siberia, as we learn from the travels of 
both Pallas and Gmelin. 

I was furprifed not to find among the Swifs birds in the catalogue, the aiglc Blanc y 
or aquila alba of* Briffon ; the falco Italian f, and the falco montanus of tlfe fame J ; 
as particularly zivitzcrfa/c, the German name of the latter, feems neceflarily to im¬ 
ply that it mufl be a Swifs bird: Sprungli, however, allured me, that he never had 
been able to difeover any of thefe fpecies in the Alps; that probably the aigle b/anc, if 
it exifts, is a variety of the chryfaetos; and that both Briffon and Willoughby do not 
cite Gefner for their deferiptions of the falco,itylicits, but the authority of thofe writers 
only who have never been in the Alps. 

Of the crows it is worthy of obfervation, that the corvus graculus of L'nnaeus, or 
coracias of Briffon, is faithfully reprefented oy Pennant, in his Britifh Zoology, under 
the denomination of the red-legged crow. It is thp feme bird of which Conrad Gef- 
ner § has given a figure, and to which he applies the German appellations, taha,Jtcin- 
taken , Jleinkrac, and which he juftly fufpects to be the cornix cornubia , or red-legged 
crow. The pyrrhocorax of Gefner, which fome ornithologies feem to have confounded 
with the corvus graculous, is, however, very different, and called by Linnaeus corvus 
pyrrbocorax. Both thefe fpecies inhabit the Alps, but the pyrrhocorax is the molt com¬ 
mon ; and thefe appear, according to Sprungli’s obfervations, to be the only fpecies of 
the crow that prefer alpine fituations. As to the corvus cremita of Linnams, Sprungli 
acknowleges it is totally unknown to him. All the ornithologifls indeed mention this 
bird as an inhabitant of {he Alps, on the authority of Conrad Gefner, who deferibes it 
under the name of corvus fylvaticus y accompanied with a figure, which has not the leaft: 
refemblance to a crow, but rather to a curlew; yet Gefner’s defeription of it is much 
too imperfect to aflift us in afeertaining the bird or which he treats. 


LETTER LIX.— M. Wittenbach's Collection.—Account of the Chain of Hills and Alps 

feen from the environs of Bern. 

THE Reverend Mr. Wyttenbach of Bern poffeffes a very curious cabinet, principally 
relating to the natural hiftory of Switzerland, and of this canton in particular. It con¬ 
tains fpecimensof feveral thoufand plants, among which is u large number of the alpine 
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plants of Switzerland ; and he has already begun to arrange the capfules, feeds, and 
fruits; 

It is flill mot-e interfiling for the great variety of foililsj Hones, and petrifactions 
collected by himfclf in the neighbourhood of Bern, and from the upper and lower 
Alps. M. Wyttenbach alfo poilofics various fhells, in feds, and numerous drawing of 
the glaciers and upper alps/ But I was molt {truck with that part of his cabinet, com- 
. prehending thofe objects of natural hi dory, which in any degree influence agriculture 
phyfic,' arts, and trades, and which fuflkiently prove the utility of that fciencc in the 
progrels and improvement of human comfort and knowledge. On this fiibject he [ las 
already publiflied a diflVrtation in the Acts of the CEconomical Society at Bern. 

lie has not formed this ample collection from mere motives of curiofity, or from dc- 
fullory views; but with a fettled intention to illustrate the natural iiiftory of Switzer¬ 
land in general, to form a typographical and mineralogical deferiptidn of this canton 
in particular and to elucidate the orignal formation of mountains which is the favourite 
object of his refearcbes, and which his frequent vilits to the Alps will enable him to 
execute with fidelity and accuracy. 

At my requeft, this indefatigable obferver favoured me with a plan and defeription 
of that range of alps which is feen from Bern, and of the intervening diftrict; an ex- 
trad of which I fubmit' to your peruftl. 

That part of the chain of Alps feen from Bern diftinguiihed by the different names 
of Wetterhorn, Schrdkhorn, Eger, Jungfrauhom, Lauter-Aar-Horn, Blumlis Alp, &c. 
is reprefented on the plan annexed to tljis.letter. You will there obferve this immenfe 
amphitheatre, gradually rifing from the environs of Bern, to,elevated peaks, covered 
with -eternal fnow, and hitherto inaceffiblex 

The plains and hills between Bern and Thun, are compofed of rounded Hones, and 
argillaceous Hones called molafei , frequently ranged in alternate flrata. The molajfe at 
Gurten, about two miles from Bern, contains, though rarely, glolfopetrae; and the 
ftrata of Belpberg, about feven or eight miles from the capital, are full of different 
fpecies of chamitcs, oftracites, globofites, felenites, Hrombites, and other fimilar pe- 
trifadions. 

The ridge of hills which borders the high road between Bern and Thun contains in 
feveral places, and particularly above Mtifingen, an extenfive Hrata of oftracites, fome 
pieces of which weigh more than fifteen pounds each. The fituation of the ftrata in 
thefe different' hills, their diredion, their nature, and the bodies which they cncJofe 
feem to prove, that thefe hills formed anciently one great plain, which has been fince 
hollowed and divid.ed by the Waters, particularly by thofe of the Aar. 

On the Hopes and fummits, which in fome places are of considerable elevation are 
frequently found thofe large mafl'es of granite, that are Ufed for the public works and 
buildings of Bern. Thefe maffes fo nearly refemble the granite of the Grimfel, and 
of the mountains which conipofe the great central chain of the alps', as to render it pro¬ 
bable, that in the ancient revolutions of the.globe, they have been brought by the wa¬ 
ters to the places where they are at prefent found, before the deep vallies, which now 
feparate therfi jfrom their original mountains, exifted. The fame remark may be as juftly 
applied to the blocks of marble and other calcareous ftones, which though now removed 
to a confiderable cliftance from their Dative fituation, are alfo difeovered in large quan¬ 
tities upon the hills adjacent to Bern, and likewife ferve for the buildings of that ca- 
pital. 

As we approach the town and lake of Thun, the view opens, and difeovers, towards 
the fouth-eaft, that high calcareous chain, of which the Stockhorn, theNeuneren, and 
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the Ganterifh have been illuftrated by the botanical labours of the celebrated Haller. 
This chain which joins that of Schwartzenburg towards the canton of Friburgh, is 
chiefly calcareous, and contains fervor petrifadions titan the above-mentioned hills; it is 
not of fufficient elevation to be covered with fnow in fummer. 

The Niefs, which is the laft mountain in this calcareous chain, {lands on the borders 
of the lake, and feparates the valley of Frutingen from that of Simme ; it is peculiarly 
interefting to travellers, on account of the fine view from iis fummit; and to naturalids, 
bccaufe it joins to-the alps. Towards its foot beds of flatc have been difeovered, higher 
up it is bf calcareous done, and near its top is found a fpeeios of pudding-done, filled 
with fmall fragments of petrifactions. 

In traverfing the lake of Thuirthe borders, which are planted with vines, are coni- 
pofed of rounded Hones, united by a calcareous cement, as far as the mountains of St. 
Beat. There, near Rallingen, the rocks are calcareous and rugged, containing in a 
few places broken petrifactions, of which it is often difficult to ascertain the fpecies.- 
On continuing my route at the foot of the St. Beat, l oblerved the firft rocks that are 
abfolutely perpendicular, and even impending, and which are marked at different eleva¬ 
tions with furrows, occafioned by the waters of the lake that, in former periods, was 
probably feveral hundred feet above its prelent level. I remarked the fame furrows 
nearly at the fame elevations, in the vallies of Lauterbrunnen and Hafli, which coin¬ 
cidence feems to prove, that the lake of Thun once extended over all thefe parts, co¬ 
vered the whole plain of Bern, and reached as high as the Lengenberg, where Gruner 
djfcovered thofe petrifactions called Pholades. 

Haying traverfed the lake of Thun, I entered the narrow but agreeable valley of 
Unterfeven and Interlachcn, on each fide of which the mountains approach each other, 
and form, if 1 may fo exprefs myfelf, the vejtibule of the alps. The valley feparating the 
lakes of Thun and Brientz, which appear to have been once united, is entirely formed 
by ftones brought by torrents from the alps. On (he right is Abendberg, covered with 
trees and herbage, and ftretching towards a group of mountains of confiderable extent, 
yet little known, though their tops may be feen at Bern. 

The Ballenhoechft, Sulek, Schnabelhorn, Schwartzberg, Schwalmern, Schikhorn, 
Kirchfluh, Latreyenfirft, and Dreyfpitz, are the mod remarkable mountains in this 
group, which on one fide borders'the valley of Lauterbrunnen, and on the other 
towers oppofite to the Niefs, at the commencement of the valley of Frutingen. It is 
united by means of the Sefinen alps with the Dents' Rouges, and the gr^at central chain 
of granitical mountains. T he mountains of this group ftand on a bafe of argillaceous 
fchiftus, containing a few' petrifactions, which is rarely vifible but at certain elevations. 
Towards Lauterbrunnen particularly a fine-grained calcareous done abounds. . 

To return to the valley of Unterfeven. On the left is another group of calcareous 
mountains, extending along the lake of Brientz towards Uadi, and (landing alfo on an 
argillaceous fchidus, which is but rarely vifible. And though the granitical chain is at 
a .very fmall diftance, it is, however, fo entirely concealed by thefe fecondary mountains, 
as to be now'here difeoyered, except between Unterfeven and Interlachcn, wh.re die 
-Jungfrau prefents herfelf in all her majefty. , 

From thefe delightful plains I attempted to penetrate towards the granitical chain of 
alps through narrow vallies enclofed between perpendicular rocks of an enormous 
height; but every where I met with fecondary mountains, which, to a confiderable 
elevation, conceal the primitive bed of grartite, and render the approach to it extremely 
dangerous, if .not imprafticable. Thus the valley of Lauterbrunnen is bordered by 
calcareous rocks even to its farther extremity. At Sichelbucngn the fird maffes.of 
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granite appear, forming the bafe of the calcareous rocks, which are of a very groat 
height. Continuing my route towards the chain, which (Iretches from the Jungfrau 
to the Grofshorn and breithorn, I oblerved a rock of fteatite, in which fome veins of 
lead have been difcovered and worked at Hohalp. Higher up is the true granitical 
chain, which, however, even there is frequently covered with calcareous peaks. 

1 found the approach to this chain lefs difficult at Wengenalp, the Taft of a group of 
calcareous and fchiftous mountains between Lauterbrunnen andGrindelwald, which there 
joins the Jungfrau, the futnmits whereof appear to be granite. In the valley of Grindel. 
wald I oblerved only the argillaceous fchiftus and calcareous (lone; the external parts 
of the Eger, of the Mettenberg, and of the Wetterhorn, are chiefly calcareous, and 
cover the granite of the central chain, and the only pieces of granite are the fragments 
brought into the valley by the two glaciers. That chain, which is oppofite to thefe gla¬ 
ciers, and borders the northern fide of the valley of Grindelwald, has an argillaceous 
bafe, which, in feveral places, particularly towards Hafli, contains cornua ammones, 
and is covered with calcareous rocks, through which it often penetrates at different 
heights. 

I will now take a nearer view of the primitive chain, and trace the alps in the fame 
order as they are -marked upon the annexed plan. I (hall confider the Jungfrau as the 
centre, from which 1 will take my departure on one fide towards the Gemmi, and on 
the other towards the Schrekhorn, Wetterhorn, and Grimfel. 

The Jungfrau, or Virgin, is one of the higheft and mod beautiful mountains in the can- 
ton of Bern. Tjhe granite does not appear till a very confiderable elevation; its fopt 
being in mod parts covered by rocks, which are of calcareous ftone, called by the natives 
Staldenflub , of which an elevated peak is denominated the Monk. On following thefe 
rocks to Sichellauinen, about two leagues*from Lauterbrunnen, I obferved a red lira- 
turn, that feems to form the. reparation between the granite and the calcareous fubliance; 
it is compofed of an argillaceous {fate, fpotted with brown and green, and of a fine 
grained iron ore (as I was furprifed to find) containing anomites. 1 obferved the fame 
Stratum at the bottom of the Eger and Wetterhorn, and of feveral mountains towards 
Haiti; I remarked it at different heights; but as all accefs to them has been hitherto 
found impracticable, I cannot attempt to explain a phenomenon which merits a nearer 
inveftigation. 

The chain of the Jungfrau ft retches to the right by thofe inacceffible peaks called the 
Gletfcherhom,. Ebenflun, Mittaghorn, Grofshorn, Breithorn. I am entirely unac¬ 
quainted with their ftru&ure, except from the fragments, which I have obferved at their 
feet, or on the mafic* of ice defeending from their tops. Limeftone occurs at very 
confiderable heights; particularly white marble, and a fine grey marble, which is the 
matrix of a red hematite filled with innumerable final! cryftals of iron of an oflagon 
figure, and attractable by the magnet. Befides thefe (tones I noticed on the glaciers of 
Breitlauinen and Breithorn, various fpecies of granite, both foliated and in blocks, of 
iron-ftone, of faxiim fornacum , or Jlelftein , and of argillaceous and micaceous febiftus. 
All thefe fragments fufficiently prove that granite prevails in the higher parts, although 
it is frequently covered with (econdary mountains. 

To the right 'is the majeftic Biumiis alp, which is a fine objeCt from the plains; a 
large glacier mentioned by no author ftretches at its feet. 1 firft noticed it from the 
oppofite heights of Oefchenengrat, and at the fame time obferved, that the feet of the 
Alpfchclenhorn and BJumlis alp are covered with black fchiftus, and that the granite is 
not apparent, but at a confiderable height. 
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A few days after this expedition, I mounted to the fummit of the glacier, called by 
the peafants Gamchigletcher, where it forms a very fteep ridge towards the valley of 
Lauterbrunnen. Frtmj thence I beheld the vaft amphitheatre of the’ Lauterbrunnen 
glaciers; I remarked alfo, that the valley of Lauterbrunnen ends at this place ; that it 
has only one iflue behind Blumlis alp, where a large glacier, wish a plain and unbroken 
furface, flretches towards the valley of Gaiter. Here then is the extremity of the valley 
of Lauterbrunnen, which expands'at the feet of the Eger and the Jungfrau, continues 
jatmoft in a ftraight line as far as Sichellauinen to the foot of the Gletcherhorn and of 
the glacier of Stulfiftein, where it forms an angle, and bends towards Blumlis alp. 

The ridge of the glacier of Gatnchi is of a black calcareous ftone, which, in many 
places, is of a fine texture, and fplits into lamina of a rhotnboidal form ; in other parts 
it is coarlcly granulated, containing white and black fpar. The Tides of the Blumlis 
alp bordering the glacier' are black flate, in which 1 found feveral balemnites, and a frag¬ 
ment of a cornu ammonis, a foot in diameter. The pieces of granite which are difeovered 
upon the glacier, and which moll probably fell from the fumtnits of the Blumlis alp and 
of the Dents Rouges, is very fimilar to that granite, containing veins of lead, near Sichel- 
lauinen in the valley of Lauterbrunnen. 

The granitical chain which extends on the right by the Alpfchelenhom and the Al- 
tits, is entirely concealed and loft in Mount Gemmi, where ouly calcareous ftone and 
flate are difeovered. As I have not yet had any opportunity to examine the mountains 
of Simmenthol and of Geflenay, I cannot inform you, if the granite appears through 
their calcareous cove* ing. . 

But let us return to the Jungfrau, and trace the mountains towards Grindelwat 
and the Grimfel. The two high pyramids yhich tower near the Jungfrau are the two 
Egers, called from their pofition Exterior and Interior. Calcareous ftone is vifible to 
a great height; many perfons indeed pretend, that.tffe whole fide of the Exterior Eger 
towards Grindelwald is entirely calcareous ; but I am conyinced, from repeated obferva- 
tions, that the fubftance of thefe mountains is granite, though it is covered with cal¬ 
careous ftone lying on reddifh flate, which in many places forms a fpedes of brefeia, 
compofed of an argillaceous bafe, covered with calcareous fragments. You obferve be¬ 
hind the Exterior Eger two fmali peaks which feem united by a ridge; thefe are the 
Viefcherhorn and the Zefenberg, which overlook the inferior glacier of Grindelwald. 
The ftones that have fallen on the glacier fhew, that their fummits, as well as that of 
the Schreckhorn, are of granite in blocks, veined granite, and other laftiellated rocks, 
which frequently contain great fteatites, amianthus, and chryftals of quartz. 

The high peak which appears to (land near the Zefenberg is at a very confiderable 
diftance, and probably feparated from it by large vallies of ice. f This peak, which has 
hitherto efcaped the mention of travellers, feems to be the Finder Aar-horn, and can 
only be approached from the Grimfel, or by traverfing the glacier of the Aar. I have 
feen it from the fummits of the St. Gothard, from one of the heights which feparate 
the valley of Grindelwald from the lake of Brientz; I have been at its foot upon the 
glacier of the Finfter-Aar; on all Tides, and in all places, its elevation is ftupendous, 
and appears to me to exceed even that of the Schreckhorn, which has # been, hitherto 
confidered as the highelt *. rj-j^ 

* This conje&ure of M. Wittenbach it confirmed by aftual meafurement taken geometrically by Tialle*. 

Height of the principal Alps in the canton of Bctu; » 

Englilh Feet. Englifh Feet. 

Finfterarhorn 14,116 I Mouch' 13,510 . 

Jungfrauhorn 13,730 j Schreckhorn 13,397 
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The Schreckhorn, or peak of terror, rifes between the two glaciers of Grindelwald, 
Concealed by its bafe, the Mettenberg, it is not fecn from the valley of GrindelwalJ, and 
the rugged path® which lead acrofs the fuperior glacier to its foot are extremely diflicult 
and dangerous; part of it is obferved from that glacier. The tops of the Mettenberg 
are of granite, and the lower parts of lamellated rock, blended with mica and quartz. 
The piked fummitsof the Schreckhorn, which rife to an enormous height, appear to be 
of pure granite and other primitive ftones. 

The next in this chain is the Wetterhorn, or Stormy Peak, vvhofe perpendicular fid os 
border the fuperior glacier. The exterior part of this mountain is of calcareous (tone to 
a very confiderable elevation, but the fummits are undoubtedly of primitive rock. 1 no- 
ticed along the fides the fame red ftratum,' which makes its appearance on the Eger and 
at the foot of the Jungfrau. Behind the Wetterhorn is feen an elevated rock, which is 
laid by the inhabitants of Grindclwald to border the glacier of the i-.auteraar, and which 
from thence has been afeended by feveral ebajfetin. 

Examining the ftones brought down by the iuperipr glacier, 1 did not difcover much 
granite in mafs, but often veined granite, and lamellated rock, which frequently enclofe 
pieces of the comeus fpathofus mixed with fteatites, pyrites, and quartz. The foot of 
the Wetterhorn and that of the Mettenberg contains, in feveral places, a fine fpccies of 
white marble, with red, green, and yellow veins; a quarry of which, now covered by 
the inferior glacier, was formerly worked. 

In palling from Grindelwald to Meyringen I traverfed the Scheidek, which ftands on 
the foot of the Wetterhorn, and entirely confifts of black Hate; this Hate continues 
to compofe the chain that divides Grindelwald from the plains of Hafli and the lake ol 
Brientz. 

Defcending the Scheidek I obferved, on*my right hand, the chain that joins the Wet- 
terhorn and runs towards the Grimfel. As I have not particularly examined this chain, I 
Ihall only remark in general, that‘from an inveftigation of the ftones and fragments 
which ftrew the vallies and fides of the Kills, it appears to contain the fame fpecies of 
marble which I found on the fuperior glacier of Grindelwald, alfo red Hate, argillaceous 
brefeia, and Various granites. But this much is certain, that the front of thefe moun¬ 
tains is entirely concealed by fecondary fubftances, and that the. true region of granite • 
was not apparent, until I had.paffed Meyringen and afeended the Grimfel, during the 
greater part of which afeent I only noticed lamellated rocks and granite. All the moun¬ 
tains which form the Grimfel and the neighbouring chain are concealed in my plan by 
the Wetterhorn; they extend behind the Schreckhorn as far as the Fitifter-aar-horn. 
This is the true region of granite and other primitive rocks, the heart of the central 
chain, and the. great obfervatory of the naturalift. 
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LETTER LX. —Excmfton to Thun , Worbe , and Hindelbank.-,—Tmb of Madame 

Langhans. 

\ 

THE environs of Bern are in general extremely delightful, and no road exhibits 
a more pleafing variety of hill and dale than that which leads to Thun. It runs through 
an agreeable country, winds through fertile meadows, enriched v\ ith dark forefts of pine 
and fir, and occafional groves of beech and oak; the cattle, lately defeended from the 
Alps, were browzing on the pad tires, and added to the animation of the feenery. The 
well-being of the inhabitants is vifible from the cultivation of the 4 grounds, and from the 
number and neatnefs of the cottages and farm-houfes which are fcattered about the 
fields, fkirted by trees, or half concealed amid tufts of wood. 

Thun-is diftant about twelve miles from Bern *; it occupies the bottom'and brow of 
a hill, and ftretcheson both fides of the Aar; it contains twelve hundred fouls, enjoys 
confiderable immunities, has its own magiftrates and courts of juflicc, in which the bailif 
from Bern always prefides, and from whofe decifion an appeal lies to jthe capital. 
The inhabitants employ thensfclves in carding and fpinning fdk for the manufactures 
of Bade ; fonte of the burghers poflefs large herds of cattle. 

To the north eaft ftand, 'on an eminence, the church,' and the caftle, which is the 
refidence of the bailif, and occupies the higbeft point. From its windows I enjoyed a 
moft pleafing and extenfive view, not inferior in its kind to any profpeft. in Switzerland. 
Underneath is the tqwn, occupying both fiefcs of the Aar, (landing in a rich plain of 
pafture, and bounded by a chain of hills, black with forefts of fir, which extend from 
Bern and join theNiefs, a brown and ruggdd mountain, that rifes rapidly from the edge 
of the lake. To the eaft a finall ridge covered with vit\es and trees ; and to the fouth-eaft 
part of the lake of Thun, bounded by hills rifmg to the mountains and alps of Lauter- 
brunnen and Grindelwald, “ piled up to the clouds” 

The Aar flows from the lake between two level promontories prettily fprinklcd with 
trees, on one of which (lands the caftle of Schadan. The lower parts of this view con- 
trailed with the rugged rocks and mountains, refemblea painting of Claude by the fide 
of a Salvator Rofa. 

From Thun I returned about fix miles to the village of Maflic, where I quitted the 
high road, and pafled through pleafant thickets of beech and oak, over fields and in- 
clofures ; the cottages and hamlets agreeably fituated in lawns and amid clumps of trees, 
lu about an hour and a half I entered the road which leads from Bc*m to Langenau, and 
abending to the upper part of the village of-Worbe, pafled an agreeable day with an 
amiable family, who favoured me with a mod cordial and polite reception. The view 
from their houfe, which (lands in the midll of a field, is not inferior to that from the 
caftle of Thun ; it commands a rich inclofed and well-wooded country, gently broken 
into hill and daky’and watered by many lively dreams; the huge white peaks of the 
Jungfrauhorn, Schreckhorn, and Wetterhorn, overtopping a hill embrowned with firs. 

I made alfo an cxcurfion to Hindelbank, a village about four miles from Bern, in 
order to examine the tomb of Madame Langhans, a moft celebrated work of Nahl, a 
Saxon fculptor. Being employed in conftru&ing a fepulchre for Count d’Erlach, he 
was lodged in the houfe of the clergyman, his particular friend, whole wife, a woman 

• Muiingen, midway between Bern and Thun, is rendered memorable in ‘the unhappy fate of this 
country, by the aflafiination of General d’EtlacU, commander of the Berncfe army, and Lord of Hindel- 
bauk. See the Introdu&ion. ' • ‘ 
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of -uncommon beauty, expired in child-bed on Eafter-eve. Struck with the time ofher 
death, animated by the recolleftion of her beauty, fympathifing with the affliftion ofher 
hulband, he conceived and finilhed this affefting monument. It is placed in the body 
of the church, funk into the pavement like a grave, and covered with two folding-doors. 
When thefe are opened a grave-ftone appears as if juft rent into three fraftures, through 
which is half-difcovered the figure of a woman (lightly veiled with a lhroud. She is re- 
prefented at the moment of the refurreftion, when “ the graves are commanded to yield 
up the dead her right hand is gently railing that portion of the broken (tone which 
lies over her head ; and the other holds a naked infant ftruggling with its little hands 
to rdeafe itfeif from the tomb. “ Here am -/, Lord, and the child whom thou ga-vefi 
me V are the fublime words which form the infeription. Below is the name of the 
deceafed, “ Anna Magdalena Langhans, wife of the clergyman. Born 1723; died 
1751.” The workmanship is by no means inferior to the original defign ; the artift 
has formed the whole fepulchre out of one block, and fo naturally exprefied the fwelling 
of the ftone, that the fragments feem as if they had juft bur ft, and were in the aft of 
opening. The only circumftance to be regretted is, that the materials are not fo durable 
as fuch a monument deferves; being of fend ftone, they are too foft to refill the dfrfts 
of time, and 'even now exhibit fome fymptoms of decay. 

Nothing perhaps can more ftrongly difplay the foperior efft-ft of fimplicity over mag¬ 
nificence, than the comparifon of this tomb with the maufoleum of Count d’Erlach in 
the fame church. The maufoleum confifting of feveral marble figures, executed in a 
mafterly ftyle, and loaded with all the etpbjems of rank and opulence, fcarcely attrafts 
a momentary attention} while this fimple grave ftone “/peaks home ” to every heart of 
tafte and feeling. 


LETTER LXI.— Vifit to Michael Schuppach , the Phyfician of Langenau. 

Langenau, Sept. 18. 

YOU have heard perhaps of Michael Schuppach, the famous Swifs doftor; of 
■whofe fegacity in difeovering the feat of diforders, and applying fuitable remedies, many 
wonderful (lories are recounted; and which, like Virgil’s Progrefs of Fame, have in- 
crcafed in the marvellous in proportion as they receded from the feene of aftion. I am 
now lodged in .the houfe of this celebrated iEfculapius: it is fifunted above the village 
of Langenau, on the fide of a deep acclivity ; from which circumftance he is generally 
fly led the phyfician j>f the mountain. 

On our arrival we found the Doftor in his apartment, furrounded by feveral peafents, 
who were confulting him; each having brought with him a ftnall bottle, containing 
fome of his .water; for, by infpefttng the urine, this medical fege pretends to judge of 
the patient’s cafe. His figure is extremely corpulent; he has a penetrating eye, and a 
good-humoured countenance.^ He feats himfelf oppofite to the perfon who confults 
him, one moment looks at the water, the next at the patient; and continues examining 
alternately the one and the other, whiftling occafionally during the intervals. He then 
opens the date bf the cafe, acquaints the confultant with the nature of his complaints, 
and has fometimes the good fortune to hit upon the true caufe. In a word, his knack of 
difeovering diforders by urine, has gained fuch implicit faith in his (kill, that we might 
as well queftion the IJope’s infallibility to a zealous catholic, as the Doftor’s in the pre- 

.* Hier Htrr bin ich t unci dot bind, fo du mir pegeben ball. An engraving of this menu neat i« poblilheJ 
kj M. de Mechel of Bafle. 
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fence of his patients. He has certainly performed feveral great cures, and the rumour of, 
them hath brought perfons from all quarters of Europe for his advice. 

The Do&or was formerly a village furgeon, has a flight knowledge of anatomy, and is 
tolerably verfed in botany and chemiftry. His acquaintance with the theory of phyfic 
is laid to be limited ; the greater part of his knowledge being derived from his extenfivc 
praftice, though he never ftirs a,quarter of a mile from his own houfe; for he would 
not take the trouble of going to Bern, even to attend the King of France. 

It is more than probable, that much of this extraordinary man’s fuccefs is owing to the 
benefit which his patients receive from change of climate, to the falubrious air of this 
place, and to the amufement arifing from the conllant fucceflion of company. But 
whatever may have been the caufes of his celebrity, it has come to him, as all accounts 
agree, unfought by himfelf. lie, has.certainly many excellent qualities} is humane 
and charitable to the highefl degree, not only furnilhes the indigent peafants who con- 
ful't him with medicines gratis, but generally makes them a prefent in money befides, 
and always appropriates a certain portion of his gains to the poor of his parifli. His 
wife and grand-daughters are drefled like the peafant women of the country, and he has 
fhewn his good feni'e in giving the latter a plain education } the eldeft he beftowed in 
marriage, when Ihe was but fifteen', upon one of his afiiftants, and with her £1300 ; no 
injconfiderable portion for this country. He procured a match for her fo early he faid, 
to prevent her being fpoiled by the young gentlemen telling her that Ihe was pretty, 
and infpiring her with the ambition of marrying above her rank. 

If domefiie harmony, and the mod perfedt fimplicity of manners, have any preten- 
fions to pleafe, you would be highly delighted - with this rural family. The wife is a 
notable a&ive woman, and fuperintends the houfehold affairs with remarkable clever- 
nefs; Ihe aflifts her hufband likewife in preparing his medicines, and, as he talks no 
other language than the German, (he ferves occafionally as his interpreter. As a proof 
of his confidence in her adminiftration of his affairs,Ihe atts as his treafurer, and receives 
all his fees, which in the courfe of a year amount to a confiderable fum; for, although 
he never demands more than the price of his medicines, yet no gentleman confults him 
without giving an additional gratuity. She has likewife received many prefents from 
thofe who have reaped benefit by her hufband’s preferiptions} feveral of thefe prefents 
confift of valuable trinkets, with which on days of ceremony (he decks herfelf to the 
beft advantage, in the fimple drefs of the country, 

The family fit down to table regularly at twelve o’clock; there atg always fome 
ftrangers of the party, confiding not only of thofe perfons who are under the Do&or’s 
care, but of travellers, like ourfelves, led by motives of mere curiofity. When the 
weather is fine, and their guefts more numerous than ufual, dinner is ferved in an open 
filed that overlooks the adjacent country, with a diftant view of the glaciers beyond the 
lake of Thun. Yefterday fome peafants whom the Do&or invited formed part of our 
company} after dinner he gave fome money to thofe that fat near him, and ordered 
one of his grand-daughters to diftribute his bounty to the others. The benevolence of 
the old man, his gaiety and good.humour, the cheerfulnefs of his family, the gratitude 
of the poor peafants, the beauty of the profpeft, and the finenefs of the weather formed 
altogether a mod agreeable and delightful feene; and l do not remember to have ever 
pai-taken of any meal with a more fenfible and heartfelt fatisfa&ion. 

This Angular man is very often employed in giving advice from eight in the morn* 
ing till fix in the evening, with no other intermifiion than during the time he is at table. 
His drugs are of the beft kind, for he colle&s the fimples, and ‘diftils them himfelf} 
his houfe, like thofe of the peafants,, is conftrudted of wood; and, though always fqll 
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of people, is remarkably neat and clean; in Ihort, every thing about him bears the ap. 
pearance of the f>leafing fimplicity of former ages. 

I had altnott forgotten to tell you that I confulted him this morning; and have reafon 
to be highly fatisfied with his prefcription: for he told me I was in fiich good health, 
that the only advice he had to give me, was “ to eat and drink well, to dance, be merry’ 
and take moderate exercife.” 

It is how Langenau fair, and the village is crowded with the neighbouring peafants. 
Great numbers of the men have long beards, and many of them cover their heads with 
a woman’s draw hat, extremely broad, which makes a grotefque appearance; their drefs 
is chiefly a coarfe brown cloth jacket without fleeves, with large puffed breeches of 
ticjdng. The women, who are remarkably handfome, wear their hair-plaited behind 
in treues, with the ribband hanging down below the waift; a flat plain draw hat, which 
is very becoming; a red or brown cloth jacket without fleeves; a black or blue petti, 
coat bordered with red, and fcarcely reaching below the knees, red dockings with black 
clocks, and no heels to their fhoes; their (nuts of extremely fine linen, fattened clofe 
round the neck by a black collar with red ornaments; the better fort have chains of 
filver between the (houlders, brought round under each arm, and fattened beneath the 
bofom, the ends hanging down with filver ornaments. 

I am fo charmed with the fituation of this village, the cheerfulnefs and fingularity of 
this ruttic and agreeable family, and the uncommon charatter of the humane Do&or, 
that I could with pleafure continue here fome days; but I am prefled for time, and 
have a long journey before me. „ . ' 

This celebrated empiric died in March ^1781; and Langenau, which I again vifited 
in Augutt 1786, was no longer the refort of the fick, the valetudinarian, tne curious, 
and the idle. The DoSor gained J>y his pra&ice £10,000 ; of which Turn his wife re¬ 
ceived a third, and the remainder was diftributed among his fon-in>law and grand¬ 
children. 

Langenau is fituated at the commencement of the Emmethal, a valley remarkable 
for its cultivation and beauty. Many of the farmers are extremely rich ; the people 
appear in general contented and happy; the wooden cottages Scattered about the fields, 
are uncommonly neat and comfortable, and announce, in their appearance, the happy 
condition of the peafantry. 


LETTER LXII.— Payerne. — Moudon. — Geneva. — Calvin. 

Geneva , Sept. 6 . 

I TOOK leave of my friends at Langenau, in order to proceed to Avignon; where 
I am going to pay a vifit to the Abbe de Sade, author of the interetting memoirs of the 
fife of Petrarch. Monfieur de Vigur, a fenator of Soleure, offered me a place in his 
carriage to Bern, as my principal objed in travelling is to acquire intelligence, I gladly 
embraced this opportunity of leading my worthy and well-informed companion into a 
converfation, not only concerning the government of Soleure in particular, but in rela¬ 
tion alfo to Switzerland in general, ana I found him exceedingly welUdifpofed to anfwer 
the feveral quettions he allowed me to propofe. 

The next day I repaired through Morat and Avenches, and flept at Payerne, a town 
in the canton of Bern, which efljoys confiderable privileges. Upon the bridge over the 
Broye is an ancient Roman infcription. 

6 Moudon 
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Moudon is a handfonte town, the principal burgh of the bailliage, and formerly the 
capital of all that part of the Pays de Vaud, which belonged to the Duke of Savoy. It 
was the ordinary refidence of his chief bailF, and the place where the fjates were accul- 
totned to mee^ The bailif appointed by the fovereign council of Bern refides in the 
caftle of Luceo% built upon the fumniit of a mountain, in a fituation exceedingly 
piSurefque; it fomjprly belonged to the Bilhops of Laufannc, and was one of their 
favourite feats, before rile reformation was introduced into this country. 

Geneva lies upon the narroweft part of the lake, where the Rhone ifTiies in two large 
and rapid ftreams, which foon afterwards unite. That river feparates the city into two 
unequal divifions, receives the muddy Arve in itscourfe, and flows through France into 
the Mediterranean. The adjacent country is uncommonly pi&urefque, and abounds in 
magnificent views : the feveral obje&s which compofe this enchanting profpett are the 
town, the lake, the numerous hills and mountains, particularly the Saleve and the 
Mole, rifing fuddenly from the plain in a variety of fantaftic forms, backed by the , 
glaciers of Savoy, with their frozen tops gliftening in the fun, and the majeftic Mont 
Blanc rearing its head far above the reft. 

Geneva, which (lands partly in the plain upon the borders of the lake, and partly 
upon, a gentle afeent, is irregularly builtthe houfes are high, and many in the trading 
part of tbs city have arcades of wood, which are raifed even to the upper ftories. 
Thefe arcades, fopported by pillars, give a gloomy appearance to the ftreet; but are 
ufeful to the inhabitants in protefting them from the fun and rain. It is by far the 
mod populous town in Switzerland, and contains 24,000 fouls. This fuperiority of 
numbers is undoubtedly owing to the great fnduflry and activity of the inhabitants, to 
its extenfive commerce, to the facility of purchafing the burgherfhip, and to the privi¬ 
leges which government allows to all foreigners. The members of ttys city are dif- 
tinguiflied into citizens and burgeffes, inhabitants and natives *. The citizens and 
burgeffes are alone admitted to a (hare in the govertiment; the inhabitants are ftrangers 
allowed to fettle in the town with certain privileges, and the natives are the fons of thofe 
inhabitants, who poffefs additional advantages; the two laft claffes form a large ma¬ 
jority of the people. 

The liberal policy of this government in receiving ftrangers and conferring the 
burgherfhip is more remarbakble, as it is contrary to the fpirir and ufage of the Swifs. 

It is here indeed more neceffary, the territory of this ftate beiqg fo exceedingly fmall, 
that its very exiftence depends upon the number and induftry of the people; for, ex- 
clufive of the city, there are fcarcely 16,000 fouls in the whole diftriS of the Gertevois. 

The reformed dodlrines firft preached at Geneva in 1533 by William Farel, a native 
of Gap in Dauphine, and Peter Viret of Orbe, owed their final eftablilhment to John 
Calvin,, who was born at Noyon in 1509, and being driven from France by the perfe¬ 
ctions which Francis the Firft raifed againft the proteftants, made his firft appearance 
in this city in 1536. 

Zuingle, (Ecolampadius, and Haller had reformed the greater part of Switzerland 
fome years before that period ; but Calvin has given his name to the fettaries of the 
reformed religion, in the fame manner as the new continent took its appellation from 
Americus Vefpucius, notwithftanding the original difeovery was made by Columbus. 
Although Calvin was not the firft reformer of. Geneva, yet, as he gave ftrength and 
folidity to the new eftablilhment, and founded the ecclefiaftical form ox government, he 

*. Since the late revolution in 1782, there ia a fifth clafa, caljgd domkffitt,* who receive from the magit- 
tratea an annual permiffion to remain in the city. 
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totally eclipfcd the fame of his friend William Fare!, who fcattered the firft feeds of 
reformation. In truth, fo great was the afcendency which Calvin, although a foreigner, 
acquired over the citizens, that he poflelfed confiderable influent even in civil matters* 
and bore a large /hare in fettling the political conftitution. Conl'cious that religion de¬ 
rives fupport from every branch of knowledge, he liberally promoted the cultivation of 
fcience, and the lludy of elegant literature. To this end, as well as to encourage theo¬ 
logical erudition, he prevailed upon government to eftablilh a public academy; but with 
Angular difmtereftednefs declining the offer of being perpetual prefident, he obtained 
that office for his friend and fellow-labourer Theodore Beza. In this new feminary 
Calvin, with Theodore Beza, and his other colleagues, eminent for their fuperipr know¬ 
ledge, read le&ures, with fuch uncommmon reputation and fuccefs, as attracted ftudents 
from all quarters.. 

There is fuch a finking fplendor in the brighter part's of this celebrated reformer's 
charafter as to render us, at firft glance, almoft infenfible to thofe dark fpots which in 
fome inftances obfeure its glory. But when we reflect on his afperity and arrogance, 
and, above all, on the cruel perfection pf Servetus, we cannot but lament, that he 
did not rife fuperior to the intolerant principles of the age, which, in all other in¬ 
ftances, he helped to enlighten. With regard to his intolerant principles, it mud be 
acknowledged, that the fame uncharitable fpirit prevailed alfo among many of the mod 
celebrated reformers, who unaccountably conceived, in oppoiirion not only do the genius 
but to the cleared precepts of the gofpei, that perfection for conscience’ fake, although 
unchriftian in every other ecclefiadical eftablifhment, was judifiable in their own. 

The republic of Geneva is at prefent the’ mod tolerating of all the reformed dates in 
in Switzerland; being the only government in this country which permits the public 
exercife of the Lutheran religion. In this refpeft the clergy, no lefs wifely than fuitably 
to the fpirit as well as the letter of the Chridian revelation, have renounced the prin¬ 
ciples of their great patriarch Calvifl, although they dill hold that able reformer in high 
veneration i yet they know how to diftinguifh his virtues from his defeats, and to admire 
the one without being blindly partial to the other. I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIII .—On the Literature of Geneva. 

TO a man qf letters Geneva is particularly intereding j learning is diverted of pe¬ 
dantry, and philofophy united with a knowledge of the world ; the pleafures of fociety 
are mixed with the purfuits of literature, and elegance and urbanity give f. ?e(t to the 
profoundefl difquifitiorjs. Nor are fetters confined in this city merely to thofe who 
engage in them as a profeffion, or to thofe whofe fortune and leifure enable them to 
follow where genius leads. Even the lower clafs of people are exceedingly well in¬ 
formed, and there is perhaps no city in Europe where learning is more univerfally 
diffufed. I received great fatisfa&ion in converfing even with feveral tradefmen upon 
topics both of literature and politics; and was aftoni/hed to find in this clafs of 
men, fo uncommon a fliare of knowledge. But the wonder ceafes, when we are 
told, that all *f them were educated at the public academy, where the children of 
the citizens are taught, under the infpe&ion of the magirtrates, and gt the expence of 
government. 

One circumftance in this feminary particularly contributes to excite the induftry and 
emulation of the ftudents; prizq&ore annually diftributed to thofe who have dirtinguilhed 
thjemlelves in each clafs. Thefe rewards, confifting of fmall medals, are conferred with 
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fuch folemnity as cannot fail of producing great effeft. A yearly meeting of all the 
magiftrates, profefl'ors, and principal inhabitants., is held at the cathedral, when the firft 
fyndic himfelf diftributes, in the mod public manner, the honorary retrifritions. I met 
this morning one of the fcholars, and, feeing his medal, inquired its meaning. “ Je la 
forte” replied the boy, fcarcely eight years old, “ farce que fai fait mon devoir” I 
required no ftronger proof to convince me of the beneficial influence upon young 
minds, from thefe encouraging and judicious diftinQions, than appeared from this 
fprightly fpecimen. The citizens enjoy the advafitage alfo of having free accefs to the 
public library ; and by this privilege not only retain but improve that general tin&ure 
of, learning which they imbibe in their early youth. 

The public library owes its origin’to Bonnivard, prior of St. Viftoi 1 , who was twice 
imprifoned for having aflerted againft the Dukes of Savoy the independence of Geneva, 
and who confidered the hardfhips he had fuffered, and the perils he had efcaped, as ties 
that endeared him more ftrongly to a city which he had adopted as his own. He was a 
principal promoter of the reformation by gentle means and gradual iaflru&ion. He 
clofed his benefa&ions to his beloved city by the gift of his valuable manuferipts and 
books, and by bequeathing bis fortune towards the eftablifhment and fuppoft of the 
feminary. His works, which chiefly relate to the hiftory of Geneva, are preferved with 
that care and reverence due to fo eminent a benefatlor. 

The library contains twenty-five thoufand volumes, and many curious manuferipts, 
of which an accurate and learned catalogue has been lately publifhed by the Reverend 
M. Sennebier the librarian. He has attempted to determine the ages of the feveral 
manuferipts; he deferibes their form and fize, the materials on which they are written, 
the ornaments, the chara&eriftic phrafes, and ptentions the proofs on which he grounds 
his'opinions; he adds the notes, and diftinguifhes thofe which have nfever been printed, 
Sennebier has alfo favoured the-world with * l Hi/loij e'Litteraire de Geneve,” accom¬ 
panied with biographical anecdotes of thofe natives who have been celebrated for their 
learning. As I fhould trefpafs too much on your time if I were to attempt fending you 
an account of the principal men of letters in Geneva, 1 (hall confine myfelf to thofe only 
with whom I am perfonally acquainted. . 

Charles Bonnet was born in 1720. His life has been devoted to the purfuits of lite¬ 
rature, and to the improvement of philofophy and fcience. He has proved by his publi¬ 
cations, that his indefatigable induliry in fearching into the phenomena of the creation 
is equalled only by his ingenuity in explaining them. His works, printed at Neuchatel, 
form nine volumes in quarto, or eighteen in oftavo, and contain divers fubjefts of natural 
hiftory, many accurate obfervations on infefts, on the vegetation of plants, confidcra- 
tions on organifed bodies, and the contemplations of nature. By feveral treatifes, and 
particularly his Analytical Effay on the Faculties of the Soul, he has Ihewn himfelf an 
acute metaphyfician. Like his friend Haller, he has alfo flood forth an able advocate 
for the great principles of natural and revealed religion. His * Philofophical Re¬ 
searches on Chriftiamty, and his treatife on the Exiftence of God, prove, that an intimate 
knowledge of nature neceflkrily tends to eftablifh a rational belief of thofe great truths. 

1 had frequent opportunities of converfing with this refpestable philofopher; though now 
in the fixty-fixth year of his age,-he poflefles an uncommon degree of vivacity and ani¬ 
mation, ftill retains his enthufiafm for the purfuits of fcience, and fpeaks with the fame 
perfpicuity and elegance as are obfervable in his writings!. 

- • 

• A translation of his Recherches Philofoph.quet fur let Preuver du CSMianifme has been given to the public 
by John Lewis Boifiier, Efq under the title of “ Philofophical and Critical Inquirks concerning Chriili-, 
anity,” f Bonnet died fince the publication of the laft edition. 

1 was 
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I was no lefs ambitious of being known to his nephew de Sauflure. Bom in 1740 
he was elefted profeffor of philofophy in 1762, and has given to the public numerous 
fpecimens of fiis indefatigable induftry, apd of the verfatiiity of his talents: he has made 
various remarks and experiments on microfcopic animals, obfervations on ele&ricity,on 
bafaltic lavas and volcanic produftions, on the phyfical geography of Italy. He 'has 
invented an inftrument for meafuring the degrees of magnetic force,* and fo much im¬ 
proved the eleftrometer of GavaUo, that it may be almott confidered as a new inftru. 
xnent. But above all, his invention of the hairgrometer, for meafuring the moifture 
of the atmofphere, has enabled him to make many theoretical and experimental re- 
fearches that are detailed in Effai fur FHygrometre. And although a controverfy fub- 
fills between him and de Luc, concerning the propriety of hair for this purpofe, yet it 
cannot depreciate this invention, and new lights mult be thrown on that fubjeft by the 
oppofition of two fuch able naturalifts. 

His Voyages dans les Jlpes, of which two * volumes in quarto have made their appear¬ 
ance, treat of the phyfical geography of the Alps, the formation of mountains, the origin 
of the glaciers, and various phenomena of nature, which peculiarly diftinguilh Switzer¬ 
land. Unlike fome philofophers of the prefent age, who from their cabinet, and with 
no other knowledge of the earth than what is acquired by books, peremptorily and pre- 
fumptuoufly decide on the theory of thejglobe; this indefatigable obferver draws from 
repeated excurfion and inceffant experience a fund of fads, which may enable him to 
complete the great defign and objed of all his refearches, that of eftablifhing a more per- 
fed theory of the earth. , . 

The cabinet of Sauflure is an objed worthy of the traveller’s curiofity ; it contains a 
colledion of foreign and Swifs butterflies, various petrifadions and foflils, more par¬ 
ticularly a large variety of bafalts and volcanic produdions, numerous fpecimens of 
granites and other primitive flones, colleded during his various expeditions, and from 
parts which have been only vifited by hirafelf. Sauflure has lately refigned the pro- 
fefforfhip of experimental philofophy, and is - fucceeded by my very worthy and ingenious 
friend M. Pidet Turretini, who has already diftinguifhed himfelf by various publications, 
which elucidate feveral important branches of experimental philofophy f. 

Paul Henry Mallet, bom at Geneva in 1730, pafled the earlier part of his life at 
Copenhagen as preceptor to the prefent King Chriuian the Sixth. His introdudion to 
the hiftory of Denmark, under the title of Northern Antiquities, proves him a profound 
and accurate antiquary, and his Hiftories of Hefle, Brunfwic, and Denmark, (hew him 
no lefs eminent as an hiftorian. I ftioul4.on this occafion be unmindful of the honour 
conferred on me, if I omitted to mention, that his lateft work is a tranflation of iny 
Travels into Poland, Rufiia, Sweden, and Denmark, to which he has added many re¬ 
marks, and a Journey into Norway. 

DeLuc, reader to the Queen of Great Britain, and'reftdent in England, is alfo a na¬ 
tive of Geneva. He was born in 1727, and publiflted in, 177 2 his celebrated work on the 
modification of the atmofphere, and on the theory of barometers and thermometers; a 
performance which marks a diftinguifhed sera in the hiftory of experimental philofophy, 
and whichjhe continued under the title of Idees fur la Meteorologie. But in his Lettres 
Pbyftques et Morales, fur FHi/loire de la Terre etde FHomme, de Luc appears to fingular 
advantage. In tfiis learned performance, he difplays a mod extenfive knowledge of na- 

* The third and fourth have been lince printed. 

f Sauflure died in 1709. Sennebier, the ingenious author of Jiifloire Litterairc de Geneve, ha* publilhed 
an hiftorical memoir on hi* life and writings 
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ture, and applies it with great fagadty in forming a new theory of the earth, and in a 
happy accommodation of his hypothefis to the Mofaic account of the creation. 

The cabinet of de Luc is not only remarkable for the number and rarity «f many fpeci- 
mens; but more particularly claims the attention of the naturalift, as a fyftematic col¬ 
lection, tending to illuftrate his theory of the globe. With this view it may be divided 
into three principal pars: the firft contains petrifactions and foffils; the fecond ftones, 
and the third lavas and volcanic productions. The firft part is arranged in fuch a man¬ 
ner, under three diftinCt heads, as may enable the naturalift, 1. To compare the petri¬ 
factions of animal and vegetables with the fame bodies, which are ftill known to exift in 
our parts of the globe; 2. To compare thofe petrifactions of animals and vegetable 
with the fame bodies which are known to exift in diftant countries; 3. To confider the 
petrifactions of thofe bodies which are no longer known to exift. The fecond part 
comprehends the ftones under three points of view; 1. Thofe of the primitive moun¬ 
tains which contain no animal bodies; 2. Thofe of the fecondary mountains which 
contain only marine bodies ; 3. Thofe which contain terreftriai bodies. In the third 
part, the lavas and other volcanic productions are diftinguilhed into, i. Thofe from 
volcanos now in a burning ftate ; 2. Thofe from extinCt volcanos. 

I am, &c. 


LETTER LXIV .—Government of Geneva in 1776. 

THE city and territory of Geneva were forrrfefly united to the German empire, under 
the fucceffors of Charlemagne; but as the power of the Emperors, feeble even in Ger¬ 
many, was ftill weaker in the frontier provinces, the Bilhops of Geneva, like other great 
vaflals of the empire, gradually acquired very confidurable authority over the city 
and its domains, which the Emperor had no other’means of counterbalancing than 
by increafing the liberties of the people. During thefe times of confufion, con- 
ftant difputes fubfifted between the Bilhops and the Counts of the Genevois, who, 
although at their firft inftitution confidered as vaffals of the Bilhops, yet claimed a 
right to the exclufive adminiftration of juftice. The citizens, took advantage of thefe 
quarrels, and, by fiding occafionally with each party, obtained an extenfion of their 
privileges from both. 

But the Houfe of Savoy having purchafed the Genevois, and fucceeded to all the 
prerogatives of the Counts, with additional power j the Bilhops and the people united 
to oppofe encroachments, which were no lefs prejudicial to the authority of the one 
than to the liberties of the others. During this period, the refpeClive pretenfions of 
the Counts, Bilhops, and citizens formed a government equally Angular and compli¬ 
cated. The harmony, however, between the Bilhops and citizens was at length brokers 
by the artful management of the Counts of Savoy, who had the addrefs to procure the 
epifcopal fee for their brothers, and even for their illegitimate children. By thefe me¬ 
thods their power in the city fo much increafed, that, towards the commencement of 
the fixteenth century * Charles the Third, Duke of Savoy, obtained an almpft abfolute 
authority over the citizens, and exercifed it in an unjuft and arbitrary manner. Hence 
arofe perpetual ftruggles between the Duke and the citizens, and two parties were 
formed; the zealots for liberty were called eidgenojfen , or confederates, while the parti- 
fans of the Duke were branded with the appellation of mammelucs , or Haves. 

The treaty of alliance, which the town contracted with Bern and Eriburgh, in 15a6 
may be confidered as the true sera of its independence: for, the duke was foon after. 

deprived 
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deprived of his authority, the bifhop driven from the citv, a republic_ _ 

vernment eftablilhed, and the reformation introduced. . From this time, Charles and 
his fucceffors waged inceffant war againrt Geneva; but his efforts were rendered inef¬ 
fectual by the intrepid bravery of the citizens, and the afiiftance of Bern. 

In 1584 Geneva concluded a treaty of perpetual'alliance with Zuric and Bern, by 
which it forms part of the Helvetic confederacy. v 

The iafl attempt of the Houfe of Savoy againft Geneva, was in t fo2 ; when Charles 
Emanuel treacheroufly attacked the town during a profound peace. Two hundred fob 
diers fealed the walls in the night, while the inhabitants repoled in unfufpefting fecuri- 
ty ; but being timely difcovered,wererepulfed by the defperatc valour of a few citizens 
who glorioufly facrificed their lives in defence of their country. As-a tribute of public- 
gratitude, thefe brave Genevians were buried with great pomp, and their names re-, 
corded on a fepulchral ftone. In memory of this event, fume of the foaling-ladders, 
by which the enemy entered the town, are preferved in the arfenal, and the paard, 
which was fattened to one of the gates, when the gunner was killed before it could be 
difeharged. The war occafioned by this perfidy was concluded in the following year by 
a folemmtreaty: fince that period, uninterrupted peace has been maintained between 
the Iloufe of Savoy and Geneva; although the King of Sardinia did not till 1754, 
formally acknowledge the independence of the republic. 

Peace was no fooner concluded with the Houfe of Savoy, than the fpatks of civil 
difcord, fo apt to kindle in popular governments, and which hail been fmothcred bv 
the apprehenfion of a foreign enemy, .again burft forth. During the greater part of 
fhe laft century tpthe prefent period, the hiftory of Geneva contains little more than a 
narrative of contentions between the ariftocratical and popular parties, and their ftrug- 
gles were occafionaHy exerted with fo mfich animofity, as to threaten for a moment, 
a total revolution in the ftate; *but, have been hitherto compromifed without producing 
any fatal effects *. 

The power of the Great Council in 1707, was rettrained by an edift, decreeing that 
every five years a general council of the citizens and burghers (hould be fummoned to de¬ 
liberate upon the affairs of the republic. Agreeably to this law, a general affembly 
being convened in 171 the very firft aft exerted by the people in their colleftive ca¬ 
pacity, was the abolition of the above edift. 

In confequence of this extraordinary repeal, the power of the ariftocracy continued 
increafing till within thefe few years; when the citizens, by a fingular conjunftion of 
favourable circumftances, joined to an uncommon fpirit of union and perfeverance, 
procured feveral changes in the conftitution of Geneva; by which the authority of the 
magiftrates has beep limited, and the rights of the people enlarged. Happy if they 
know where to ftop; left, by continuing to extend the bpunds of their own privileges, 
and by too much reft raining the power of the magiftrates, they (hake the foundation 
of civil government. 

The prefent conftitution of Gene\^, may be confidered as a mean between that of 
the ariftocratical and popular cantons: more democratical than any of the former, as 
the fovereign and legiflative authority refide in the general affembly of the citizens; 
more arirtocfatical than the latter, becaufe the powers verted in the Great and Little 
Councils are very confiderable. 


• The reader will refollcft that this letter was written in 1776, before the Resolution of SjBt, which 
is related in the fubfequent letter. See an excellent narrative of thefeinteftihe commotions, and of the 
, fradual change from.au ariftocratical to a popular form of government, in Planta’s Hiftory of the Helvetic 
Confederacy, chap. ix. 

The 
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The members of the Senate, or Little Council of twenty-five, enjoy in their corpo¬ 
rate capacity feveral prerogatives, almofl equal to thofe poffeffed by the mofi ariftocra- 
tical dates. They nominate half the members of the Great Council, fupply the prin¬ 
cipal magiftrates from their own body, convoke the Great Council and the General 
Council, and previoufly deliberate upon every queftion laid before thefe councils: in 
other words, in them is lodged the power of propofing; confequently as every act 
raufl originate from them, no law can pafs without their approbation. In this fenate is 
veiled'alfo the chief executive power; the adminillration of the finances, and, to a 
certain degree, jurifdi&ion in civil and criminal caufes. They nominate, to moft of 
the fmaller polls of government; and enjoy the fame privilege of conferring the burg- 
herlhip. They compofe, in conjunftion with thirty-five members, chofcn by them- 
felves, the Secret Council, which never affembles but on their convocation, and only 
upon extraordinary occafions. 

Thefe prerogatives, however, are counterbalanced as well by the privileges of the 
Great Council, as by the franchiles of the General Council The 'privileges of the 
Great Council confifl in choofing the members of the fenate from their own body, in 
receiving appeals in all caufes above a certain value, m pardoning criminals, in difpof- 
ing of the moll important charges of government, except thofe which are inferred by 
the General Council, and in approving or reje&ing whatever is propofed by the Senate 
to be laid before the people. 

The General Council, or affembly of the people, is compofed of the citizens and 
burghers of the town; their number on an average amounts to about 1,500, but fel- 
dom more than 1200 meet at the fame time;-the remainder being either fettled in fo¬ 
reign countries, or abfent. I ought to have explained to you fooner, the diftin&ion 
between tithe;:; and burghers: the burghersare either the fons of citizens or burghers *, 
born out of Geneva, or have obtained the burgherlhip by purchafe;. the citizens are 
the fons of citizens or burghers, born in the towji.* The burghers may be chofen 
, into the council of two hundred, but the citizens alone can enter into the Se»ate, and 
, poffefs the charges appropriated to that body. 

The General Council meets twice a year, chufes the principal magiftrates, approves 
or rejects the laws and regulations propofed by the councils, impofes taxes, contra&s 
alliances* declares way or peace, and nominates half of the members in the Great 
Council. All qyeftions are decided by the majority of voices; and each member deli¬ 
vers his vote without having the liberty of debating. The reftri&ion is certainly rea- 
fonable: for, in a popular affembly, like this of Geneva, compofed of citizens, the 
meaneft of whom is well verfed in the conftitution of the commonwealth, and where 
the people in general have a ftrong propenfity to enter into political difeuflions; if every 
voter was permitted to fupport and enforce his opinion by argument, there would be 
no end of debate, and the whole time would be confumed in petulent declamation. 

l\ut the principal check to'the authority of the Senate; arifes from the right of re- 
eletiion, or the power of annually expelling four members from the Senate at the no- 
mination of the four fyndifcs, and from the privilege of reprefentation. The right of 
' re-eledion was obtained by an edift of the General Council in 1768, ,and is thus exer- 
•cifed. From eight Senators appointed by the Senate and approved by the*Great Coun¬ 
cil, the General Council annually chufe the four Syndics. But fhoulU the General 
Council rejeft the eight candidates, and all the other Senator? who are fucceflively pre¬ 
sented to them, four members of the Great Council occupy their places. 

* The children of thofe who ate employedin foreign countrifcg, in the feryifie of the, date, although 
born out of Geneva, are entitled to all the privilege,? of citizens. 

vol. v. 5 x With 
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With refpe& to the fecond reftraint upon the power of the Senate, the right of re* 
prefentation ; every citizen or burgher has the privilege of applying to the Senate in 
order to procure a new regulation, or of remonftrating againlt any aft of the magif. 
tracy. Thefe rcprefentations have, perhaps, proved one of the principal means of fe- 
curing the liberties of the people from the encroachments of the two councils; the 
magistrates are obliged to give an explicit anfwcr to thefe rcprefentations; for, if the 
firft is not'confidered as fatisfa&ory, a fecond retnonftranee is prefented. According 
to the nature and importance of the complaint, the reprefentation is made by a greater 
or lefs number of citizens, and it has fometimes happened, that each remonltrance hat 
been accompanied by feveral hundred, in dilferent bodies. 

The falaries of the magiftrates are fo inconfiderable, as not to offer any temptation of 
pecuniary emolument: a fenfe of honour, a fpirit of pre-eminence, the defire of ferving 
their country, together with that perfonal credit which is derived from an office in the 
adminiftration, are the principal motives which actuate the candidates to folicit a (hare 
in the magiftracy. Accordingly, the public ports are generally filled by men of the 
firft abilities, and of the moft refpe&able characters. The revenues of government, at 
the highest,calculation, fcarcely amount to 30,000 pounds a year; a fum, however, 
which, by a well-regulated ceconomy, is more than fufficient to defray the current ex- 
pences. 

It is very remarkable that, in a republic fo free as Geneva, and where the true prin¬ 
ciples of liberty are generally underfiood, there ffiould be no precife code of penal law; 
for, although the form of the profecution is fettled, yet the trial of the criminal is pri¬ 
vate, and the punilhment left to the dedfibn of the magiftrate. Nor are the franchifes 
of the people afeertained with that accuracy which might be expe&ed. Under Ademar 
Fabri, bifhop of Geneva in the fourteenth century, a certain number of political regu¬ 
lations, both civil and criminal,, together with feveral particular cuftoms and franchiies, 
were drawn up in form, and the brffiop took an oath to obferve them. Thefe rtatutes, 
if they tnay be fo called, were confirmed* by Amadeus the Eighth, Duke of Savoy. 
This code, to which the people appeal in, all cafes of controvcrfy, is compiled in a very 
inaccurate and confufed manner, and the magiftrates refufe to fubmit to its authority, 
becaufe it was publilhed before the independence of the republic was confirmed. The 
people have repeatedly demanded a code of municipal and penal laws, fo exprefs, as to 
prevent the-arbitrary decifion of the tnagirtrate, and although fuch a code was ordered 
in 1738 and 1768, yet the compilation has been hitherto deferred. . 

The code of civil law is the moft; perfect part of the conftitution; all matters con¬ 
cerning commerce .being well-regulated, and private property fecurely guarded. It is 
unneceffary to trouble you with a particular detail of the fumptuary laws which nearly 
vefemble thofe in moft other ftates of Switzerland, where the reftrictions of that kind 
are enforced. But there is one law, relating fo bankrupts, too Angularly fevere not to 
be mentioned: if a member of either council becomes a bankrupt, he is immediately 
degraded, and from that moment rendered incapable of holding any port under go¬ 
vernment, until he has difeharged all lie juft demands of his creditors; even his chil¬ 
dren are fubje&ed to the fame difgrace; and no citizen can exercife^any public employ¬ 
ment, while t£e debts of his father remain unpaid. . 

In this city,. as in all the other principal towns of Switzerland, a public granary is 
eftablilhed. Magazines of this kind, ufefol in all ftates, are more particularly necef- 
fary in fo populous a place as Geneva, which if the neighbouring powers were to pro¬ 
hibit the exportation of corn, might be expofed to famine. The com is dried by 
means of ingenious machines, and retailed to the inn-keepers and bakers; a confident• 

ble 
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ble profit accrues to government, and there is'alwiys in cafe of necoffity, a fufficient 
quantity in referve to fupport the inhabitants during a year and an half. 

Geneva is ftronglv fortified on the fide of Savoy, and agarrifon confiaotly maintained ; 
but thefe forth itior nd this garrifon are only fufficient to guard them from any fud- 
den attack, and r'-'uH not be 'ong cienJed again ft a regular fiege. The great fecuritv 
of the republic Cunfifts r its alliance \ h the Swifs cantons, by means of Zuric and 
Bern : as k is the intereft both of the Kings of France and Sardinia to be in frieudfhip 
with the Swi r s and to preferve die ind< pendence ot Geneva; it derives its greatefl fecurity 
fro n u. cii umfh.nce wK h, in foine cafes, would be the fourcc of danger; namely, its 
vi inity to the dominions of luch powerful neighbours *. Geneva is the only republic 
in Switzerland, which has no regular companies in any foreign fefvice f. 1 am, &c. 


LETTER LXVIII.— Como. — Mendrifio.—Lake of Como. — Pliniaiui.—Fort of Fucntes. 
—Laghctto (li Chiavcnna.—Entrance into the Country of the Grifons. 


dear sir, ’ Chiavcnna, July, ai, 1779. 

SINCE I travelled over part of Switzerland, I have been defirous to make a tour 
through the remainder of that country, particularly to vifit the Grifons ; and I fhall 
now take the opportunity of indulging my curiofity, and propofe to myfelf the fatis- 
faction- of continuing to fend you, on this as on the former occafion, my obfervations 

and remarks. . . 

I quitted Milan Iaft week, and proceeded through a gently nfing country, well- 
wooded and fertile in corn and vines, to Como. This town being diftinguifhed by the 
birth of Pliny the younger, the inhabit'nts*have placed his ftatue in a niche on theout- 
fide of the church, with a Latin inferip-ion bearingthe date of 1499. I need not re¬ 
mind you, with how much rapture and enthufiafm‘Pliny mentions the delightful fitua- 
tion of his native town, and the romantic feenery of the environs, in thofe letters of 
which you have given to the public fo accurate and elegant a tranflation. 

Como is indeed tnoft pleafantly fituated, in a narrow vale, cnclofed by hills, upon 
the fouthern extremity of a beautiful lake; it is furrounded by a wall Hanked with pic- 
turefque towers, and backed by a conical eminence, on which Hands the ruins of an 
undent caftle. The houfes arc neatly built of (lone; and the cathedral is a handfome 
edifice of white marble, hewn from the neighbouring quarries. The inhabitants have 
-edablifhed fcveral manufactories of cotton and filk, and carry on fome trade with the 
Grifons. 

From Como I made an excurfion to Mendrifio, one of the Italian bailhages belong¬ 
ing to the t twelve cantons of Switzerland. Thefe bailliages formed part of the Mila- 
nefe, and in 1512 were ceded to the cantons by Maximilian Sforza, who was raifed to 
the ducal throne by the Swifs, after they had expelled the troops of Louis the Twelfth, 
and taken poffeffion of the duchy. Francis tfce Firft, fucceffor of Louis, having re- 


* The couquefl of Savoy by the French deftroyed this equilibrium, and was the certain prelude to the 

fub i U The°account (given in Letters 65, 65 , and 67) of the revolutions of Geneva 1782, 17S9, “ a puddle 
m a dorm,” is omiited as little incerefting at this period of grand revolutions. 

+ Aupeozel is excluded from the co-regency becaufe the cefllon was made in 151:, the year before that 
republic was admitted into the Helvetic confederacy. Befide Mendrifio and Balerna, the other Italian 
iJkwcs are Locarno, Lugano, and Val-Maggia Uri, Schweiu. and Underwaldcn, poffefa three bad- 
h'ages Beilin zona, Riviera, and Val-Brenna, which were equally difmembered from the Mdanefe. 

5 xj covered 
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* 

covered the Milanefe and fecuted his conqueft by the viftory of Marignano, purchafed 
the friendfliip of the Swifs by confirming their right to the ceded territory; a right 
which the fubfequent dukes of .Milan were too prudent to difpute. 

Men'drifto and Balerna * is one of the fmalleft of thefe tranfalpine bailliages: the 
bailiff or governor is appointed fucceffively by each of the twelve cantons, and remains 
in office two years. He is fupreme judge f in criminal affairs without’appeal: a power 
too great to be entrusted to a ftranger, commonly ignorant of the laws, and ! interefted 
to mcreafe his revenue. In civil caui'es an appeal lies to the fyndicate of Switzerland. 
The inhabitants enjoy confuie^able privileges, civil, ecclefiaftical, and commercial. 
The diftrift is extremely fertile in vines, corn, and pallurage, and yields a great quan¬ 
tity of excellent (ilk. " 

Returning to Como, I embarked upon the lake; the banks near the town are richly 
wooded, and ftudded with country houfes and fmall villages, vvhich lie upon the 
gentle acclivities near the margin of the water. At firft the lake is fcarcely a quar¬ 
ter of a mile broad, but it widens near a neck of land upon which is fituated the 
fmall village of Turnio. The neighbourhood of Turnio, and tjhe dift rifts bordering 
the lake of Como, fupjtfy, for the. mod part, thofe Italian emigrants who wander 
through Europe vending barometers and thermometers} of whom numbers annually 
xefort to England. 

After an hour’s rowing we reached Pliniana, remarkable for a Angular fountain, 
which is dill to be feen in the fame date as deferibed by Pliny. ' Pliniana, a'villa be¬ 
longing to a Milanefe nobleman, is condrufted upon the edge of the water, in a mod 
romantic fituation, backed by rocks covered with trees and padure. The mailer of 
the houfe received me ivith much tivility and politenefs, and kindly accompanied me to 
the fountain. It is a fpring, which burfts from the rockclofe to the houfe, and falls in 
natural cafcades into the lake. I examined fome of the phenomena alluded to in the 
following defeription, and received*the account of the others from the gentle'man him- 
felf, who had repeatedly made them the fubjeft of his obfervation. The fpring ebbs 
and flows three times a day ; it gradually riffs, until it forms a confiderable dream, and 
then as gradually fubfides, till it becomes almofl dry. I faw it in its flow, and meafured 
the increafasby placing ftones at different didances, which were fucceffively covered in 
a fmall fpace of time. This mcreafe and decreafe is regular, excepting in bad weather: 
in the late fe’afon, which has been extremely fair, the ebb anti flow were remarkably uni¬ 
form. The original paffage, in which Pliny deferibes the ebb and flow of this fpring, 
is written upon the wall of an adjoining apartment. 

Font oritur in monte, per faxa decurrit, exeipitur canatitinculd manu faftd ; ibi paululum 
retenfus in Larium locum decidit. Hr/jus mira natures ; ter in die Jlatis auFlibus ac dimi- 
nutionibus crefcit , decrefcitque. Cernitur id pa/am, et cum fumm'd voluptafe deprehenditur: 
juxta recumbis , et vefcSris, atque etiatn ex ipfo /ante (nam ejl frigidijfmus Jpotas: interim ilk 
certis dimenjtsque momentis vet fubtrabitur. vel adfurgit annulum ; feu quid aliud ponis in fic- 
co , alluitur fenftm, ac novijjtme aperitur ; detegitur rurfus paulatimque defetitur: fi diu- 
tiiu obferves utrumque iterum ac tertib videos J. 

Having 

*' In the new diviCon of 'Switzerland, Mendrifio and Balerna were included in the canton or department 
of Lugano. .... , 

f In cafe of capital punishment, he is obliged,to confult the fecretajy, notary, and the other officers ot ‘ 
the diilriA t but as they have no vote, his power is fupreme. 

% Plm. Vptft. lib. iv. EJ>. xxx.-—“ There is a fpring which rifes in a neighbouring -mountain, and run¬ 
ning among the rocks is received into a little bapqnetting-rOom/from whence after the force of its current 
it a little reftramed, it falls into the Lariao lake. The nature of this fpring is extremely furprifing j it ebbs 
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Having gratified my curioflty at Pliniana, I embarked, and continued to Clarice* 
where ,1 pafied the night. The weather, which has lately been uncommonly fultry, is 
fuddenly changed, and this morning a violent thunder-ftorm overtook us upon the lake; 
the water being extremely agitated, we landed at a fmall village upon the weftern fhore, 
in order to Wait until the florin fliould fubfide. The navigation of thefe lakes, which 
are enclofed between the mountains, is occafionally dangerous, according to Virgil's 
defeription of the iWacus, ( or Lago di Guarda. 

Tu, Lari maxime, tuque 
Fluflibut et fremitu ’ajjurgens , Benace, marine. 

The Lake of Como is about thirty-fix miles in length, in general from cwo. to three- 
broad, and four at the wideft part, where it is divided into two branches. The great 
branch leads direflly to Como; the fmall branch, called the lake of Lecco, difeharges 
the Adda, and communicates by means of that river and the canals* of the Adda and 
the Canale Vecchio, with Milan. 

The borders are high hills covered with vines, Spanifh chefnut, walnut, and almond 
trees, and dotted with numerous villages and fmall towns. The hills bounding the 
lake rife gradually higher and higher, from thofe which encircle Como to the crags 
which tower near its upper extremity. 

The ftorm at length fubfiding, I embarked, and proceeded to Bellario, whofe flreets 
are fo narrow as fcarcely to admit the fmalleft cart. It is fitua^ed at the foot of a lof¬ 
ty precipice, rent from top to bottom by a fhafm, through which a furious torrent 
forces its way. A bridge is thrown acrofs the chafm, from whence the fpeftator looks 
down with terror into a gulph fcarcely inferior in depth to that at the Panten-Bruckf, 
in the canton of Glarus, and an aqueduft Is conduced along the precipitous fides of 
the rock. 1 again embarked, and proceeded to Domafio, where I waited upon the go¬ 
vernor; to obtain the permiflion of vifiting the Port of Fuentes: my rcquefl being 
readily complied with, I croffed the lake, accompanied by a foldier, and landed at 
Collico. 

A little above Domafio, on both fides of the lake, begins the malaria , or unwhole- 
fomeair; the borders are no longer abrupt hilis but a flat fwamp, formerly covered 
with water. The inhabitants are fubjeft to intermitting fevers ; on which account dur¬ 
ing the heats of fummer, when the malignity of the atmofphere is at its height, the 
greater part quit the plain, and retire to the neighbouring mountains. J found Collico 
and its neighbourhood almoft entirely deferted; Ihe cottages were fhut up; and had it 
not been for the appearance of a draggling.man and Woman, fhould have concluded 
this part of the country to bave been uninhabited. After walking about two mile’s from; 
Collico, we came to the bottom of the rock, upon which {lands the Fort of Fuentes. 
But before we afeend, I fhall detain you a moment with a fhort hiftory of this fort, 
which at the beginning of the laft century was fo much celebrated in the annals of 
Europe. 


and How* regularly three times a day. The iocreafe and decreafe is plainly vifible, aad very entertaining 
to obferve. You fit down by the fide of the fountain, and whilft you are taking a repaft and drinking its 
water which is extremely coot, you fee it gradually rife, and fall. If you place a ring, or any thing elfe 
at the bottom when it is dry. the ftream reaches it by degrees till it is entirely covered, and then again 
gently retires from it s and if you wait you may fee it thus advance and recede three times fucceffively.’* 
Mtlmeth't Tran flatten. 

• See Letter 88. - t See Letter 6. 


One 
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One of the articles in a treaty between Francis Sfor£a, Duke of Milan, and the 
Grifons, exprefsly ftipulating that no fort (hould be conftrufted in the didrift of Piantedio , 
was confirmed hy the Spanifh branch of the Houfe of Auftria, which fucceeded Charles 
the Fifth in the poffeflion of the Milanese. Notwithftanding this agreement, when the 
religious difputes, occafioned by the .introduftion of the reformed religion into the 
Valteline, created a jealoufy between the Houle of Auftria and the Grifons, the Count 
deFuentesr, governor of Milan, laid, in 1603, the foundation of the fort, which he cal¬ 
led after his own name, and faw it completed in 1606. From this place fituated in the 
Piantedio , he introduced troops into the Valteline, and fupported the inhabitants in their 
hoftilities againft the Grifons. Henry the Fourth of France, alluding to the couftruftion 
and fituation of this fort upon the borders of Italy, and near the confines of the Grifons, 
ufed to fay, 11 veut du mime naud ferrer la gorge de 1 Italic et les pieds aufr Grijfont *. 

If you are not fatigued with this preliminary account, we will now mount to the fort, 
and take a view of its prefent ftate. It is built upon an infulated rock, about a mile 
and a half from the neareft ridge of mountains, and two miles from the lake, fo that 
it completely commands the only great openning which leads into the Valteliue, either 
from the IVJilanefe or the Grifons; a fituation of great importance, when the poffeflion 
of the Valteline was an objeft of confeauence to the Houfe of Auftria. The fortifi¬ 
cations are a quarter of a mile in circumference, conftrufted with ftonc, and contain a 
few ruinous barracks for foldiers, and the governor's houfe, which is in a mod wretched 
condition. . The whole garrifon confifts of three foldiers, who at the expiration of three 
days, return to Domafid^ and are-relieved by an equal number: the. only inhabitants 
are a peafant and his wife, who have reffded there a year, and have been almoft con- 
ftantly afflifted with the ague. The plain below the rock being entirely marfhy, andxo- 
vered with nifties, exhales a peftilential effluvia, which infefts the atmofphere, and oc- 
cafions the unwholeforoenefs of Jthe fort. The Spaniards were accuftomed to ftyle 
this place, from its peculiar fituatioif, the yoke of the Grifons, while the Grifons, in al- 
lufion to its'bad air, termed it with more prdpriety the grave of the Spaniards. 

The view from the fort is remarkably fine and pifturefque. On one fide, the rich 
Valteline, watered by the turbulent Adda; on the other, the lakes of Como and Chia- 
venna, beautifully encircled with numerous towns and villages. The hills which fkirt 
the Valteline and the lake of Como, prefent a variegated landfcape of forefts, cornfields, 
and paftures, finely contrafted, towards the Grifons, by the rugged Rhetian alps co¬ 
vered with eternal fnow. 

Having take& leave of'the three foldiers, and bid adieu to the peafant and his wife, 
I defcenaed into the plain: the foil is fertile, but being fubjeft to freifuent inundations, 
is not capable of cdnftant cultivation. That part which lies between the fort and the 
lake is fo marlhy, that although the ftraight line to the place of embarkation fcarcely ex¬ 
ceeded two miles, yet I was obliged to make a circuit of five before I arrived. I paffed a 
range of fquar'e ftones which form the boundary between the Milanefe and the country of 
the Grifons: on one fide of each ftone was inferibed Stato di Milano , on the other 
Grigioni: they were put up, as the. date informed me, in 1763, the year in which the 
treaty, or the capitulation of Milan, was concluded between the Emprefs of Germany, 
as fovereign of ^dilan, and the Grifons. Bv this treaty the limits of the two ftates 
were finally fettled; and feveral other fubjefts of difpute amicably adjufted. Having 
reached the Adda, which, for a Ihort fpace, makes the line of reparation between the 

Milanefe and Grifons, I walked along its banks; its ftream is muddy, and navigable 

• 

* With the fame knot he binds the neck of Italy and the feet of the Grifons. 
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only by rafts. Moft of the maps of the lake of Como are erroneous, in reprefenting 
that lake and the. Laghetto di Chiavenna as one great piece of water, and the Adda as 
flowing into the former; whereas the two lakes are diftind bodies, and tfye Adda joins 
a fmall ft ream which iffues from the Laghetto , and thus united falls into the lake of 
Como. 

1 embarked near Dacio, the laft village in the Milanefe, at which place all boats 
laden with merchandife are obliged to pay a fmall duty. Soon afterwards I entered the 
lake of Chiavenna, which belongs to the Grifons. The views of this lake are extremely 
wild and magnificent; furrounded as it is with barren rocks, craggy, and riling into 
Jpires fprinkled with fnow : the bafes of the dreadful precipices are loft in the dead and 
overlhadowed water, dangerous on account of its malignant vapours, and affording no 
afylum, fcarcejy a landing-place, to the crews of thofe frail boats caught unwarily in 
the violent florins to which it is fubjedt. I landed at Riva which confifts of a few 
fcattered cottages and warehoufes, and having procured fome horfes, proceeded to 
Chiavenna by moon-light* The villages were aimoft deferted, and the inhabitants 
withdrawn to the mountains. The people in general are fo greatly alarmed at the un- 
wholefome ftate of the air in this feafon, that the watermen who r&wed me from Como, 
although exceedingly fatigued, went back to Domafio, and exerted all their eloquence 
to difluade me from my firft intention of remaining in the plain: overcome by their re¬ 
peated importunities I purfued my journey to Chiavenna. Indeed no other proof of 
the tainted air is requifite than the afpett of the inhabitants; the few peafants Whom I 
met in the villages, as well near the Fort of Fuentes as in the valley of Chiavenna,. 
were moftly wan and livid. The narrow valley through which I paffed from the lake 
to Chiavenna, is enclofed between the firft and loweft chain of the Rhetian Alps; itis- 
watered by the torrent Maira, and produces Turkifh wheat, pafture, chefnuts and 
mulberry-trees, together with a great abundance of wjllows. The afeent his rapid to- 
Chiavenna, which is built in a higher and more wholefome.fituation. 


LETTER LXIX.— Plurs.—Its Definition in the laji Century by a Fall of a Mountain . 

—■Valley of Pregalia. 


v July 25. 

MY laft letter left me at Chiavenna, of which town I defer fending you any deferip- 
tion, as I propofe returning there in my way to Coire. The morning aj^pr my arrival, 
I rode about four qjjles, to the fpot formerly occupied by the town or Piura, or Plurs r 
which was totally v overwhelmed by the fall of mount Conto. This terrible cataftrophe 
'happened on the 25th of Auguft 1618. 

Plurs was a large and flourilhing town, fubje£t, as well as Chiavenna, to the Grifons. 
Contemporary writers mention, that it contained three churches, many large houfes, 
and a ftone bridge over the Maira, and that its population amounted to at lead 1500 
inhabitants who carried on no inconfiderable commerce. The valley in which it 
was fituated is very narrow, and the whole town was buried in one undiftinguifhed ruin. 
A contemporary account relates, that the cloud of dull and rubbiih was 13 great as to 
cover the heavens like fmoke, and even to extend as far as Chiavenna; the inhabitants 
of which place, alarmed at this phenomenon, were ftill more terrified at the fudden difap- 
pearance of the Maira, (whofe courfe was flopped by the fallen fragments of rock, 
and apprehenfive that the torrent had undermined Chiavenna,* precipitately fled in 
great Ambers to the mountains. 


I walked 
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I walked over the fpot where Plurs was built: parts of the antient walls, and the 
ruins of a country houfe, which belonged to the Franchi, the richeft family in the place, 
are the only remains of its former exigence; and thefe would not be noticed by a paf. 
fencer. A peafant who has a cottage clofe to the ruins, pointed out to me every place 
as it had b<?en explained to him by his grandfather. He (hewed me where flood the 
churches and principal houfes, the channel through which the river theft flowed, and 
where the bridge was conftru&ed. He informed me, that in digging, feveral dead bo- 
dies had been found; particularly the bones of a pried, covered with fhreds of gar¬ 
ments, which indicated that he was employed in divine fervice when the rock over¬ 
whelmed theWn. ' Houfhold utenfils ;are frequently dug up; the other day fevetal 
corpfes were difeovered, and on the finger bone of one were a filver and two gold rings. 
Vineyards, chefnut-trees, and houfes cover the fpot where this unfor^nate town was 
once fittiated. 

The valley in this part has an Oval appearance, and is fkirted by a beautiful grove of 
chefnut-trees; the furrounding mountains are deep and rugged, and from the top of 
mount Savonne, Facquafragia , a confiderable torrent precipitates itfelf, at firfl in a full 
unbroken dream, and afterwards divides into three feparete falls, highly ornamental to 
the beautiful feenery. 

I next followed my guide to the houfe of a gentleman near Chiavenna, to fee a 
drawing of Plurs before it was overwhelmed; his ancedors had large pofleflions, and 
were the richeft family in the town. The mafterof the houfe {hewed me the pi&ure, 
and explained to me the dtuation of the different buildings. He then politely accom¬ 
panied me through his grounds to a naanufa&ory of done-pots called Lavezzi, which 
are made near Chiavenna, and much ufed for kitchen utenfils throughout thefe countries, 
and feme parts of Italy. This manufe&ure is very antient: Pliny mentions the * done 
under the denomination of lapli Comen/ts , became tfie pots were fent to Como, and 
there exported. • 

Thefe utenfils are made by the following procefs: the Workmen hew from the quarry 
femicircular blocks of done, from, which, with an inftrument refembling that ufed by 
turners, they hollow a veffel about a foot in diameter. - From the remaining mafs they 
frame another of inferior dimenfions, and continue their operation fill they have pro¬ 
duced a feries of femicircular pots, gradually decreafing to the fize of a imall bafon. 
From. Plurs .1 continued along the vall^jr of Santa Croce, and entered the country of 
the Grifons at the fmall village of Cafta Segna, in Pregalia. 

At Bondt^which is a fmall village in the valley of Pregalia, Count de Salis, formerly 
Britifh envof to the Grifons, has, conftrt»€ted a large and commodious houfe entirely 
fitted up in the Englifh tafte. It is fituated at the extremity of T fmall plain fcarcety 
half a mile in length, ahtl about four hundred paces broad, bounded on each fide by 
a chain of the Rhetian Alps, whofe fides are covered with foreds intermixed with luxu¬ 
riant pafture. The plain is enclofed by fome rugged rocks, behind which others (hoot 
to an enormous height, crowned with perpetual fnow; this little plain produces excel¬ 
lent pafture, barley, rye, vegetables of ail forts, and fame fruit-trees. Through it 
dalbes the torrent Maira over broken fragments,of rock. 

I rambled about the valley of Pregaha and the neighbouring mountains; and ob- 
ferved the dbmedic ceconomy of tne peafams. Their food is chiefly fait meat, rye 

* Lapit Ollar'u. —Pliny V lapis i* claffed by Wallerius among the fteafttes, by Lirtnseu* among 

the cak». It is opake, urAwm to the touch, and competed of mica and ileatite*. When firtt taken 
from the auarrv it ii c&dlv cut aud turned j on being expoted to the air it hardens, but will tuMtfp poh* h - 

bread* 
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bread, milk, cheefe, polenta, and chefnuts, which are fo plentiful at this feafon of the 
year that they make a principal ingredient in all their meals: the mod common me¬ 
thods of drefling them are to boil, and ferve them up with crumbs of bread, or to grind 
them to a pafte, and then heat them with milk. The peafants are well clothed. They 
manufa&ure linen and coarfe cloth at home, every family having a loom, which is 
worked in the winter feafon; the finer cloth, which they wear only on Sundays and 
feftivals, is procured from Germany. 

The valley of Pregalia reaches from- the Podefteria of Plurs to the confines of Upper 
Engadina, and contains about eighteen hundred inhabitants : it is a high jurifdi&ion 
in the league of God’s Houfe, and is divided into the two independent communities of 
Sopra and Sotto Porta ; fo denominated from a wall with an opening called Porta , 
through whiclv the road partes, and which feparates the valley into two equal parts. 
Thefc two communities enjoy a democratical form of governmenta Jhort account of 
which will convey fome idea of the mod6 in which the adminiftration of affairs is carried 
on in thefe little dates. * 

Each community has its general aflembly, in which the fo/erelgn power is verted ; 
every male at the age of eighteen has a vote ; in each of thefe aflemblics the magiftrates 
and reprefentatives to the general diet are chofen by the majority of voices-; inftruc- 
tions are given to the reprefentatives, and all appeals from the diet decided in the laft 
refort. For civil caufes the two communities have feparate tribunals, compofed of the 
Landamman , who is prefident, and twelve aififtants; and an appeal lies from one to 
the other. For criminal affairs there is one court of juftice, compofed of a Podejia , 
and an equal number of judges from each community. The Poderta is thus chofen ; 
each community appoints two perfons, who nominate nine others, and thefe nine choofe 
two candidates, who draw lots for the office. The fame perfon is not unfrequently 
nominated Poderta by both parties ; and then it is decided by lot to which he belongs. 
This criminal court of juftice is always held at Vico.Sftprano, in Sopra Porta. In all 
delinquencies the punishments are extraordinarily fevere, and the remiffion or alle¬ 
viation is entirely left to the judges, who generally take a commutation in fines; fo that 
if the criminal is poor he undergoes the punifhment, if rich, he redeems himfelf by 
money. 


LETTER LXX .—Defcription of the Marmot. 

THE marmot is extremely common in the mountains of Switzerland, and parti¬ 
cularly in this part »f the Grifons; and, as many erroneous accounts of this fagacious 
little animal have been given, I (hall fend you an extra£1, fele&ed from a defcription 
written in the German tongue by Dr. Girtaner *. 

The marmot inhabits the higheft and mod inacceffible rfiountains, prefers the narrow 
valleys, and particularly the weftern or fouthern afpett, as the warmed, and avoids 
moifl places. After fleeping during winter, he iffues from his hole at the opening of 
fpring, and defeends to the lower regions, where vegetation is forward. In fummer 
he again afeends the rocky heights, and frequents folitary caverns. He feeds upon 
herbs and roots, and particularly on the alpine plantain, mountain fpinge^, hlpine lady’s 
mantle, mountain forrel, alpine toad-flux, alpine trefoil, and alpine ftarwort f; when 

A French tranflation of this account is given in Rozier’s Journal for 178$. _ 

Plant ago alpina, Phellandrium mvtclliha, Alchmilla a/pitta, Rumtx digynut, Antirhinum a/pinum, Trifo/kan 

turn, tgffter atpinut. - 

OL. v. 5 V. tame. 
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tame, he eats almoft every thing except flefh. On drinking, he raifes up his head like 
fowls at every fip, looking on each fide with timorous watchfulnefs ; he drinks but little 
and is extremely fond of butter and milk. * 

At break of day the old marmots come out of their holes and feed ; afterwards they 
bring out their young ones, who fcamper on all fidcs, chafe each other., fit on their 
hind feet, and remain in that pofture, facing the fun, with an air.exprdlive of fatisfac- 
tion. They are particularly fond of warmth, and when they think themfelves fecure 
will balk in the fun for feveral hours. Before they col left grafs either for food or for 
their winter habitations, they form themfelves into a circle, fitting on their hind legs, 
and reconnoitre on all fides; on the lead alarm, the firft gives inftantly a fhrill cry 
which is communicated from one to the other, and they efcape without repeating the 
noife. The chafleurs, by imitating thefe fucceflive whiltlings, approach fo near as to 
come within Ihot of them. 

The marmot has a quick eye, and difeovers the enemy at a confiderable difiance. He 
never does the lead injury to any animal, and flies when he is purfued. In (aft, when 
apprehenfive of being followed, whole families quit their dwellings, and wander from 
mountain to mountain j but when flight is impoflible, they defend themfelves with 
fpirit againft men and dogs, and attack all who approach them with their teeth and 
claws. 

They live together in focieties. They have both fummer and winter dwellings, which 
are eafily diftinguilhed. The former remain open during the whole year; whereas the 
latter are clofed at the end of September. In the fummer dwellings is found dung in 
great abundance, but no hay ; on the.cpntrary, the winter habitations never contain 
any dung, but much hay ; near the latter is perceived a more confiderable quantity of 
earth, which annually increafes according to the fize of the dwelling, and the augmen¬ 
tation of the family. 

In the formation of their dwellings they fcoop out the earth with great dexterity and 
expedition; a fmall part they throw away, and by beating the remainder clofe, render 
the paflage very compaft and folid. The opening being fcarcely more than fix or feven 
inches in diameter, is juft large enough to admit the animal. The interior is from 
eight to twenty feet in length ; it confifts of a paflage, which, at about five or fix 
feet from the entrance, divides into two branches ; the one leading to a fmall cavity, 
the other to the chamber in which they repofe. The paflage and the two branches 
are always carried in a ftraight line, unlefs the intervention of a rock, or any other im¬ 
pediment, obliges them to take another direftion. The chamber is round or oval, 
arched at top, and refembles the fhape of an oven; it is from three to feven feet in dia¬ 
meter, and is ftrewed with hay, in which the marmots lie in a dormant ftate during the 
whole winter. 

On retiring to this dwelling about the beginning of* Oftober, they carefully clofe 
the entrance To as to exclude all air, with a ce.ment of earth mixed with ftones and hay. 
On opening this chamber three weeks after it is clofed, the marmots are difeovered lying 
on the hay clofe to each other, and rolled up like hedge hogs, without the leaft appear¬ 
ance of life. Ufually from five to fixteen are found together ; fometimes, but rarely, 
two families occupy the fame dwelling, and occafionaliy, but very feidotn, one marmot 
has been difeovered alone.. If expoled to warmth they awaken. The tame marmots 
do not fleep during winter ; but on the approach of that feafon, excited by inftinft, col- 
left materials towards conftrufting their dwellings. The wild marmots occupy their 
winter habitations iq Oftober, and quit it towards the latter end of March or the begin¬ 
ning of April. In removing the cement which clofes the opening they do not pu(b it 

6 outwards, 
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outwards, but draw it inwards, and probably convey the materials, which would block 
up the principal paflage, into the fmall cavity. 

They copulate loon after coming out: in June or July young ones have been obferved, 
about the fize of rats. 

It is probable that they do not eat during their torpid Hate ; for the fame quantity of 
hay is obferved both in fpring and autumn in their winter habitations, and thofe which 
have been dug out in that feafon are thin and perfectly empty. The flefh of the mar¬ 
mot is eatable, and its {kin is ufed for furs. 


LETTER LXXI.— Pajfage of the Malloggia.—Lake of Siglio.—Selva Piana and St. 

Morezzo.—Expedition to-the Julian Columns. — Bc-cio. 

St. Morezzo , July 31. 

THE road through Pregalia to Coire admits carriages, but is very indifferently paved. 

I palled through the village Promontogno, then through the Porta to Stampa, Vico- 
Soprano, Borgo Nuovo, and Cafaucia. The houfes in this valley are of (tone, plaftered 
and white-wafhed ; are not fcattered, as in the fmall cantons of Switzerland, but every 
half mile a clufter of habitations prefents itfelf. 

Beyond Bondo the country produces no more chefnut-trees, but principally larch 
and firs ; it yields grafs, barley, and rye. Near Cafaucia is the barren and lofty moun¬ 
tain of Set. I here quitted the high road which turns towards Coire, and about a mile 
and a half further where the valley terminates, 1 began to mount a very fteepafeent, by 
the fide of the torrent Maira, which ruflies amidft g fore ft of firs ; it defeends from the 
glacier of the Malip, a ridge of alps feparating the Valteiine from the country of the 
Grifons. A little further I reached the top of the MaUoggia, and obferved the Or- 
lenga, a gliftening torrent, falling from the Lungin motmtain, and forming the remotelt 
fource of the Inn. The MaUoggia is the point of partition, dividing the waters which 
run towards the Black Sea, from thofe which flow into the Adriatic. The tops of the 
circumjacent mountains are moftly rugged, and covered with fnow; lower down they 
are enlivened with underwood, firs, and pafture. 

I {topped at a Angle houfe, a kind of inn, where travellers are accommodated. The 
landlord and his family fpeak an Italian jargon fimilar to the Milanefe dialed, which is 
common in Pregalia. The next place is Siglio in Upper Engadina, where Romanlh is 
the general tongue. On enquiring whether it was fimilar to the Italian fpoken in Pre¬ 
galia, the landlord informed me that the two languages are totally different; and the fer- 
vant affured me, that {he could fcarcely comprehend a word which was uttered by the 
inhabitants of Siglio. From MaUoggia I defeended, crofled the Orlenga, and continued 
along the banks of the lake of Siglio; the way was bad and craggy until I came to the 
confines of Engadina, where an excellent road commenced. 

The fmall lake of Siglio is about five miles in circumference, and finely fituated be¬ 
tween high perpendicular rocks; it takes its name from Siglio, which we left at a little 
diffance on our right. I crofled the Inn foon after it iffues from the lake, and purfued 
my courfc over the dry bed of the torrent Fait, which formerly flowed into the Inn, 
but has lately changed its courfe, and now falls into the lake of Selva Piana. Thefe tor¬ 
rents often fliift their channels ; and I could obferve evident traces, that fome of them 
had, at former periods, watered the fmall plain between the lakes of Siglio and Selva 
Piana. The village of that name (lands pleafantly upon a fmall rifing ground, and the 
lake, though much finallqr than that of Siglio, far furpaffes it in the beauty of its banks, 

5 y 2 which 
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which are fringed with hanging groves of fir and larch. From this lake the Inn iiTues 
in a larger ft ream, falls again at a little diftance into the lake of St. Morezzo, from 
whence it daffies through a deep rocky channel into the plain of Celerina, where it flows 
in a more trinquil current.* Thefe little plains, or valleys, are broader and longer than 
that of Bondo, and produce as much grafs, which is now mowing. 

At Selva Piana, I attempted to converfe with fome of the inhabitants, but could 
fcarcely'comprehend them ; I have been endeavouring alfo to talk with the natives of 
this place. Many fpeak Italian, as it is much frequented by ftrangers for the fake of the 
waters; but the greater part underftand nothing but Romanfh. This morning being 
Sunday I attended divine fervice; the clergyman preached in the language of the 
country, and I could comprehend little more than that the text was in the sad chapter 
of St. Luke. The fermon, which is the principal part of the fervice, was about an 
hour long; the prayers were (hort; the girls fung pfalms; fome of them had de¬ 
lightful voices, and performed with great tafte and propriety, a proof of tljeir neigh¬ 
bourhood to Italy. 

St. Morezzo, or, as it is mod commonly called, St. Maurice, Hands agreeably upon 
the fide pf a hill, oyerlooking a fmalllake which lies in the bofom of the mountains, and 
is bounded by rifing banks ftudded with wood and pafture. This village is remarkable 
for a plentiful fpring of mineral water, much, efteemed for its efficacy in curing feveral 
diforders; it iflues From the ground about the diftance of half a mile on the other fide 
of the river Inn, is a very plentiful fource, and ftrongly impregnated with vitriol. On 
plunging Reaumer*s thermometer into the foyrce it funk from la to 4;. I was in¬ 
formed that, from repeated obfenrattons, the thermometer varied according to the 
greater or lefs degree of rain; but upon an average the mercury generally Hood be¬ 
tween 4 and 7. 

I am lodged in one of the Ijoarding-houfes, which abound in this place for the ac¬ 
commodation of perfons who drink the waters. The company at table confift at pre- 
fent of only two merchants of Appenzel; who are edabliihed at Genoa, and a clergy¬ 
man of Lower Engadina. As I foon difcovered the clergyman to be an intelligent man, 
1 difcourfed with him upon the (late of religion among the reformed part pf the Gri- 
fons, and particularly relating to the Pietifts % a fed which has lately made great progrefs 
in-thefe parts. From the account given by the clergyman, who evidently leaned to¬ 
wards their opinions, thefe Ketifts appear fimilar to our Methodifts: they exalt faith 
above good works, affed to be uncommonly rigid and pious, condemn all diverfions, 
card-playing*, and affemblies, as criminal; frequently defpair of falvation, fancy vifions, 
enjoy fuperaatur^l inward illuminations, and employ fo much time in prayer as to neg- 
led their ordinary bufipefs. The clergymen of this fed are for the moil part ignorant 
and fuperfidai, are vehemently vociferous in the pulpit, thunder out reprobation, and 
expatiate upon juftification, without explaining the methods of avoiding the one, and of 
obtaining the other. ’ 

Thefe preachers, notwithftanding their affedation of a total indifference to worldly 
matters, do not confine their views merely to theological (peculations, but pay a con- 
fiderable degree of attention to political affairs ; and as by means of their authority in 
religious coqpems they poffefs a confiderable influence over the votes of their parifluoners, 
they are on that account much carefied and countenanced by feveral leading perfons 
among the Grifons. ’. 

The drefs of the women is Angular, and not unbecoming; it confifts of. a black or blue 
jacket with red fleetes, (Iriped blue and white petticoats, a (mall black velvet cap trimmed 
with gold or filver lace, with a black, or white lace border hanging over the forehead. 

From 
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From St. Morezzo I made an excurfion to the Julian Columns, of which Scheuzer 
has given a defdription and an engraving in his Itinera Alpina: he fuppofes them to have 
,been*ere£ted by Julius Csefar, in order to mark the limits of his conquefts in thefe parts, 
and aflerts that Ne plus ultra , and Omitto Rhetos Indomitos, are infcribed upon them. 

After pa fling Selva Piana, I turned up a path which leads to the Julian Alps, continued 
about two hours over rugged rocks, and reached the Julian Columns, if they deferve lb 
dignified an appellation. They afe of a circular fhape, fomewhat fimilar to the Roman 
mile-ftones, placed at the diftance of about forty feet from each other. Their height 
above the ground is four feet, and they feem to be buried a foot, or fcarcely fo much j 
their circumference is about five feet. They have neither pedeftals nor capitals, and are 
flattilh at top, with a fmall round hole in the middle four inches diameter and fix deep; 
they were formed by art but in the rudeft manner, and do not contain the fmalleft traces 
of any infcription. We have no reafon therefore to conclude, that thefe pillars were 
ereftecf by Julius Csefar to afcertain the boundary of his conquefts, or at lead we have 
no proofs upon which we can depend for the truth of this popular ftory. I do not how¬ 
ever regret that I made the excurfion; for my curiofity, disappointed in a view of the 
pillars, has been gratified in vifiting thefe wild and romantic alps. 

The Julian Alps produce muth pafture, but no wood, which is a proof of their great 
elevation. Near the (tones juft defcribed is a piece of water called the Julian Lake; it 
is fupplied from a glacier on a fuperincumbent mountain, from which a torrent de¬ 
fends to the lake of Selva Piana, and may be confidered as a fource of the Inn. 

I foon afterwards (topped at a;cottage, the only houfe in the whole extent of thefe 
alps ; it is not occupied but during fummer; ‘the tenants every night houfe the cattle 
that [graze upon thefe mountains, and make. large quanties of butter and cheefe. 
Having taken a refrelhing bowl of thick cream, I began my defcent, and obferved nu¬ 
merous fmall ftreams ; fome iffuing from the rocks, others falling from the glaciers, 
and forming, the firft fources of the Little Rhine. The path was fo fteep and craggy 
that I gave my horfe to th£ guide, and preferred walking ; about five miles from the 
Pinal’S I arrived at Bevio, a fmall village upon the Little Rhine, in the high road lead¬ 
ing to Coire. Every one being employed in hay-maying, I could not gain admittance 
into the inn j fome friars, however, offered me their houfe and dinner, and prevented 
me from returning, as I had propofed, to the cottage upon the Julian Alps. 

On queftioning thefe friars concerning the conftitution of the republic of Bevio, they 
informed me that Bevfb and Valmorara form one community, governed by eleven rna- 
giftrates,. though the number of voters who appoint thefe magiftrates fcarcely exceeds 
forty ; the chief is called Miniftrale , and is confirmed every year ; for which aft of po- 
litenefs each voter annually receives a florin. About one-third of the merchandife from 
Gomo to Coire paffes by Bevio, but the greater partis fent hy.Splugen. After dinner. 
Lreturned over, the Julian Alps to St. Morezzo.. 


LETTER LXXII .—Upper Engadina. — B'ever. — Zutz. — Seampf. 

, Zutz, Auguft i, 

THE ride front'St. Morezzo to Zutz, through Celerina, Samada, Ponto, and Ma- 
dblein, is extremely pleafant. Thefe villages lie chiefly upon the fides of the mountains 
gently rifihg above a plain, which in fome parts is a- mile broad, in others fo narrow as 
to be entirely occupied by the Inn. The valley is enclofed on both fides by a chain of 
alps, covered fora, confiderable height with woods interfperfed with pafture, and capped 

7 with. 
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with fnow. The river, which here is free from catarafts, is joined by innumerable tor. 
rents that rulh down the fides of the rocks, or burft from the ground. 

The Inn, during its progrefs in this part, is' very unlike moll of the rivers vvhifeh I 
traced in my former tour. The Rhone, the Reufs, and the Aar, for in fiance, fall, 
near their fources, in a continual cataraft, over fragments of rock, and through the mofl 
wild and uninhabited trafts of country ; while this river direfts its’ courfe through a 
cultivated and populous dillrift, in an equable unbroken dream. The country is 
pifturelque, and its beauties of a milder call than ufual in thefe alpine regions. The 
burghs, or villages, are pleafantly dotted about the plain, at the didance of a mile from 
each other; each village confifts of a cluder of fifty or a hundred houfes of done, 
pladered and white-walhed, and in fuch excellent repair as to appear newly conit ructed. 
The fpirit of neatnefs indeed is fo general in Upper Engadina, that I fcarcely obfervcd 
one bad houfe through the whole didrift, and even the barns are as good as the cottages 
in many countries. 

As 1 was riding through Bever the clergyman, who was ftnoking his pipe at his 
door, dopped me with a compliment, and invited me to fee his library; 1 alighted 
accordingly and looked over his colleftion. He Ihewed me fome Englifli books, and 
many in the Romanm language, particularly the * Bible printed at Coire, which is dedi¬ 
cated to George the Second when Prince of Wales. He alfo obligingly accompanied 
me a little way; and about half a mile from Bever pointed out a fingle houfe called 
Alles Angnes, where the deputies of the two communities of Upper Engadina affemble 
for the purpofe of deciding, in the laft refort, appeals in civil caufcs. A little further 
lie defired me to obferve a fmall fpring,* which falls into the Inn a few paces from its 
fource; it is called Fontana Merla, an<J would not be worthy of notice, did it not fe- 
parate the two communities of Upper Engadina. Soon afterwards I took leave of the 
clergyman, mounted my horfe, and proceed to Zutz. I palled the Inn feveral times 
over bridges of fingle arches, whidi have a very ftriking appearance ; they were con- 
ftrufted by fcholars of the famous Gruben’man f, and in the fame ftyle of architecture 
as the bridges of Schaffhaufen and Wettingen, excepting that they are not covered. 

Zutz, although not the largeft, is efteemed the principal place of Upper Engadina, 
becaufe it contains the criminal court of juftice. The Landamman of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, who always prefides in this court, is chofen every other turn from the family of 
Planla, eftablilhed at Zutz : this peculiar privilege, which gives to that family no in- 
confiderable influence in the political affairs of this country was formerly granted by a 
Bifhop of Coire, who was uncle to one of the Plantas. On my arrival at Zutz I waited 
upon M. Planta, formerly envoy from the republic of the Grifons to that of Venice; 
he was appointed to that .embaffy in order to renew the ancient league which had been 
interrupted by the lall treaty of 1763, between the Emprefs of Germany and the 
Grifons; and on which occafion the Venetians were fo much enraged as to expel the 
Grifons from their territories. This negociation however, though conducted with great 
ability, was ineffeftual. M. Planta received me with great politenefs and cordiality, and 
invited me to fupper, and, as the evening was not fet in, he accompanied me to what 
is called the camp of Drufus, which I was defirous of examining. 

You recolle# the campaign which Drufus, the adopted fon of Auguflus, and brother 
of Tiberius, carried on againfi: the fierce inhabitants of thefe mountainous countries; 
and to which Horace, in compliment to his patron, has alluded : 

*• This Bible is in the dialeft of the Grey League, 
f See Vol. I. Lett. z. and 13. 
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Viiferc Rhueli bel/a fub Alpibus 
Dru/um gcrcntcm et VinJelici; 

- arctt 

Alpibus imfo/ltas Iremtmias 
Drjecit acer plus viceJimplici. 

This campaign of Drufus again ft the Rhetians was attended with great fuccefs, and he 
defeated the barbarous inhabitants, before deemed unconquerable, (indomitofque Rheetos) 
with great (laughter, The fuppofed remains of his camp confift of feveral deep pits, 
and a mound of earth about thirty feet high and fixty paces in circumference. Thefe 
works did not appear to me to be of Roman conftru&ion ; being probably a rude for¬ 
tification thrown up during the turbulent times, when the barons of the country were 
engaged in perpetual afts of hoftility: a defire to render them venerable by the re- 
motenefs of their origin, and the fplendor of the Roman name, feems the only caufe of 
their being attributed to Drufus. Having fatisfied my curiofity I returned to Zutz, and 
palled an agreeable evening with M. Planta. 

, Scamp/,. Augujl 3. 

The little burghs in thefe parts are fituated at fuch fmall diftances from each other, 
that my daily journeys are fcarcely fo much as a morning’s walk, and I am fo delighted 
with the country and its inhabitants, that I could willingly take up my abode here for 
fome time longer. On my arrival at Scampf I carried a letter of recommendation to 
M. Perini; who introduced me to M. A.porta, the clergyman of the place, a native of 
Lower EngSdina, of the ancient and illuftrious family of Aporta. He ftudied * foma 
time at Deprezin in Hungary ; but returning tq Jus native country, was foon afterwards 
appointed paftorof Scampf. His income is.fmall, fcarcely amounting to £20 1 per an¬ 
num, and yet his living is efteemed one of the bed in Engadina; with this moderate 
revenue he maintains a wife and large family. Hi£ chief work, which is a fufficient 
proof of his extenfive knowledge and indefatigable induftry, is the Hiftory of the Re¬ 
formation among the Grifons, in two volumes quarto. It is written in Latin, and com¬ 
piled with great impartiality and exa&nefs; the ftyle is claflical and perfpicuous. This 
excellent publication is not merely confined to ecclefiaftical tranfactions; for as the 
affairs of religion are intimately blended with political events, the latter make no incon- 
fidcrable figure in every Hiftory of the Reformation. The reader will find in M. Aporla’s 
performance a minute and faithful account of the animofities between France and Spain, 
in relation to the Grifons, of the rebellion in the Valteline, of the maffacre of the Pro- 
teftants, and of the fubfequent war carried on under the femblance of religion. This, 
intercfting narrative comprehends alrnoft ail the important events in the hiftory of the 
Grilbns, from the beginning of the-reform.ation to the peace of the Valteline. 

I look up with reverence to this'leamed author, for his unwearied induftry in com¬ 
pleting fo laborious a work with little encouragement, and under all the difadvantages 
which arife from a difficulty of procuring books, and ftraitened circumftances. All that 
he ever obtained, except fame, was aprefent of twenty.five guineas,.which enabled him 
to bear his expences to Zurich, for the purpofe of colle&ing materials from, the manu- 
feripts in the public library. The work, printed at Coire, at the expence of the typogra¬ 
phical fociety, has never produced any emolument to the author. This refpettable 

* He received hia education, I believe, in the Univerfityof Bafle. 

f Crinfidering the different modes of living, and different value of money, this fum is perhaps equivalent 
to about £60 in England. 
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divine, befide a critical knowledge of the learned languages, underftands and fpeaks 
Italian and German, is able to read French, and has fome acquaintance with the Hun- 
garian and Wallachian tongues. During the little time I palled in his company, I had 
frequent occafion to be furprifed at his profound erudition and comprehenfive abilities 
and I ain particularly indebted to him for much exa & information concerning the Ro* 
tnanfh tongue, the general purport of which I fhall tranfmit to you in a future letter*. 

Upper Engadina is divided into two communities, called Sotto and Sopra Fontana 
Merla, from their fituation above or below that fpring. They have both the fame court 
of criminal juftice, which is helclat Zutz, and confifts of the Landamman of Sotto, who 
is prefident, and fixteen jurymen, called Trouadors, taken equally from each diftrict. 
Juitice is more equitably adminiftered in this court than in any other throughout the 
Grifons, excepting at C.oire; a circumftance which arifes from the following caufes. 
The code of criminal laws was compofed in 1563 by Juvaita who had been envoy from 
the republic of the Grifons to Venice, and had there imbibed more enlarged con¬ 
ceptions of jurilprudence, than at that time prevailed among his rude countrymen. 
This excellent code was drawn up in Latin, and in 1644 was tranflated into Romanfli. 
The fines enjoined for criminal offences do not belong to the judges, but the commu 
nity} the expences of the procefs are defrayed, and a falary is allowed to the judges 
from the public fund : the judges by thefe means being not fo much interefted to con- 
vi£t the prifoner, are not fo ready to employ the horrid expedient of torture for the 
purpofe of enforcing confeffion. 

Another caufe of the equity obfervable in this court is the mode of electing the judges: 
they are not, as in many othej communities, chofen by the people colleftiveiy affembled, 
but by fixteen deputies, who represent the feveral diftrifts. By thefe means the eleftion 
is carried on with more prudence, and with a greater attention to the qualifications of 
the judges than can be expe&ed amidft the confufion of a popular meeting. 

The fame deputies choofe all the civil magiftrates by a majority of voices, and finally 
decide all legiflative and political queftioas, which have before been feparately propofed 
to their feveral diftri£ts. Their condiments have the power (which they frequently 
exescife) of peremptorily directing their vote. It is, however, no inconfiderable allevia¬ 
tion of the mifehiefs frequently attendant on governments purely democraticai, that the 
whole body of the populace on no occafion aflemble upon one 'fpot; but difeufs matters 
in detached parties, and fend the refult of their deliberations by their reprefentatives. 

Upper Engadina is a very beautiful valley, yet, on account of its elevation, produces 
nothing but pafture and a fmail quantity of rye and barley. The winter fets in early 
and ends late, during which time Hedges are the ordinary vehicles. The air, even at 
the prefent feafon, is cold and piercing, and the corn in the midft of fummer is occa- 
fionaily much damaged by the hoar-frofts; hence the Italian proverb, 

Engadina Terra Fma, fe non fajft la pruina +. 

The diftrift not yielding fufficient productions for the fuftenance of the inhabitants, 
many migrate into foreign countries j the gentry in the military line, as is common m 
Switzerland, others in the capacity of mechanics, tradesmen, and merchants, their fa¬ 
vourite occupation is to keep coffee-houfes or paftry-cook {hops in different parts of 
Italy and France. Generally two perfons enter into partnerfiup to carry'on. the fame 
trade; one remains in his own country, the other attends thebufinefs fora year, when 
he is relieved by his partner, and returns to his family for the fame term. Thefe part* 

f Engadina would be a fine country if there wa* no hoar-froft. 


* Letter 90. 
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ners,are commonly as faithful as induflrious; they annually bring confiderable fums of 
money into thisdiftrid, which is eftefemed.the richeft among the Grifons. 

Many of the inhabitants feed numerous herds of cattle in the fummef months upon 
the Upper Alps, and export large quantities of cheefe and butter; in autumn, when 
pafture begins to be fcarce, they fend great part of the cattle for fale into the Tyrol. 
They live much upon falted meat, particularly in winter, on account of the dearnel's of 
fodder. The bread of the country is moftly brownifh ; it is baked in little round cakes, 
only two or three times in the year, and becomes fo hard that it is fometimes broken 
with the hatchet; it is not an unpleai'ant food with Steefe or butter, which are very 
common. The principal part of the butter is made on the Alps; it is afterwards 
melted, put into bottles, and frequently continues good during the whole year. The 
wine of the Valteline is much efleemed,and is by no means fcarce in this country ; it 
bears keeping to a very confiderable age ; I have tailed fotne wine from the calk of a 
very fine flavour, about fifty years old, although it grows four in the fpace of three 
years in the warm climate of the Valteline. 

The people are, for the tnoft part, remarkably polite and well-bred ; they bow to me 
as I pafs with great civility, and will perform any kind offices in the readied* and mod 
obliging manner. I am indeed no lefs delighted with the politenefs and hol'pitality of 
the inhabitants, than with the romantic fcenery of the country. Although many of the 
natives fpend a great portion of their time in foreign parts, they feldom lofe their at¬ 
tachment to Engadina; and return with great eagernefs to their family and friends 
after their occafional abfence. . . 

The inhabitants of Upper Engadina are computed at about four thoufand, and out of 
thefe, four or five hundred, upon an average, earn their livelihood in foreign countries. 


LETTER LXXIII .—Lower Engadina. — Ccrnetz.—Huldric. — Compel. — Trafp. — Re¬ 
mus.—Entrance into the Tyrol.—Santa Maria. 

Cernetz, Augu/l 4. 

TIIE valley of Upper Engadina, from -Celerina to a few miles beyond Scampf, is 
nearly level; it is inclofed between two ridges of mountains, which are tnoft elevated 
at Celerina, and gradually diminifh in height and ruggednefs. About Zutz and Scampf 
is the fineft part of the valley : it there produces fomc rye and barley, and the moun¬ 
tains are clothed with verdure to their very fummits. Beyond Scampf the plain ends; 
and the river Inn, which had hitherto winded in a gentle courfe, is contraded into a 
narrow channel, and falls in continual catarads. The road afeends and defeends along 
the fides of the mountains, and the country is thickly overfpread with woods of fir 
and pines. 

I palTed through feveral villages fimilar to thofe deferibed in the preceding letter, 
and near Brail I crofted a fmall bridge thrown over a precipice overlooking, a foaming 
catarad : it is called in the language of the country Pont Alta, or High Bridge, and 
forms the feparation between Upper and Lower Engadina. Even if thermits of the 
two diftrids had not been thus marked out, the hidden alteration of the,road, for the 
worfe, would have led me to fufped that I had quitted Upper Engadina. The road 
from rile lake of Siglio to Pont Alta is like our turnpikes in England, and fufficiently 
broad to contain two or three carriages abreaft ; no common circum(lance in thefe 
mountainous regions. It has been lately made, in confequence of a propofal from the 
Hcufe of Auflria, at the late.treaty of Milan, to improve the roads leading through the 
vou. v. 5 z p, egaira 
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Pregalia and the two Engadinas, that the mcrchandife to and from Pregalia might be 
transported this way through the Tyrol, inftead of being carried, as it is at prefent 
through Coire.* s 

The Houfe o'f Auflria offered to defray the whole expence of this undertaking'. The 
inhabitants of Upper Engadina declining, with a fpirif of difinterellednefs rarely to be 
found in democratical dates, the offer of indemnification, carried the plan into execu¬ 
tion within their own territories; but the intrigues of the citizens of Coire, whofe in- 
tereft would have fuffered by the new arrangement, together with an inveterate porfua- 
fion, that good roads would redder the country too acceflible to the neighbouring 
powers, prevented the people of Pregalia and Lower Engadina from co-operatin^ j a 
this ufeful project; accordingly that part of this road which runs through their did rifts 
remains in its original date. 

After eroding Pont Alta, I paffed along a wild and almod uninhabited traft of fored 
until I reached Cernetz, where I am now comfortably lodged in the houfe of M. Planta. 
That gentleman is at his government of Morbegno, in the Valteline ; but having acci¬ 
dentally met me at Chiavenna, he kindly gave me a letter of recommendation to his 
uncle, w'ho would not permit me to continue at the inn. 

Cernetz is fituated in a fmall rich plain, bounded by two ridges of mountains con¬ 
verging at both extremities: it produces wheat, barley, rye, flax, and abundance of 
rich padure. I feel an effential difference between the climate of this little' plain and 
that of Upper Engadina; it is much warmer, and has all it natural produftions much 
farther advanced towards maturity. Large quantities of wood are felled upon thefe 
mountains, and floated down the Inn as Tar as Infpruck. In this plain the Inn is joined 
by the large torrent Spaelg, that defceqds from the mountains of Bonnio ; by the fide 
of this torrent, and at the extremity of a narrow pafs leading to Bonnio and Munfler, I 
obferved a fquare tower, which, in 1624 the Marquis de Oeuvres garrifoned with a 
body of French and Grifon troojJs, in order to check the Audrian army poded at 
Mundcr. The pafs is ilill further fortide’d by a done wall, carried from the foot of an 
inacceflible rock to the tower, and from thence to the torrent. 

The Marquis de Caeuvres, to whom the guard of this important pafs was committed, 
was fon of the Marquis d’Etrees ; he was bred up to the church, and cr< a ted Bifhopof 
Noyon ; but upon the death of his elder brother renounced the ecclefiadical line, and 
embraced the profeflion of arms. He didinguifhed himfelf in feveral campaigns under 
Henry the Fourth, and was afterwards employed in the reign of Louis the T hirteenth as 
ambaffador to*Turin and Rome. In 1624 he was appointed ambaffador extraordinary 
to the Republic of the Grifons, and commander in chief of an army of French and 
Swifs troops. Cent to the afliftance of the Grifons during the war of the Valteline. He 
penetrated through Coire into Lower Engadina, and feized, without delay, this impor¬ 
tant pafs; by which manoeuvre he fecured the only avenue leading to Bormio, the 
reduftion of which place was followed by the fubmiflion of the Valteline. For thele 
important fervices the Marquis, on his return to France, was created Due d’Etrees, and 
railed to the higheft honours. He died in 1670, in the hundred and fecond year of 
his age. 

I employe'd^he greater part of this morning in making extrafts from Cam pel’s ac¬ 
count of the Grifons, efteemed the beft topographical and political hiftory of this country 
yet extant. It is written in Latin, has never been printed, and is very rarely met with. 
I had the good fortune to find a copy in the library of Count Firmjan at Milan, who, 
with that readinefs to oblige which peculiarly didinguifhed his character, permitted me 
to confult it. My flay at Milan being very fhort, and employed, in other researches, I 
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had not made fo good an ufe of this indulgence as I could have wilhed ; and as I have 
now found the fame work in M. Planta's library, I embrace this opportunity of peruGne 
the mod intereding parts, which has given me great infight into the geography, hiftorv 
and government of this country. / 

Iluldiic Campel, the author of this valuable work, was bom in the beginning of the 
nxteenth century at Sufs, in Lower F.ngadina, and made an uncommon proficiency in 
every fpecies of literature. He was one of the earlieft reformers in this country, and be- 
came by his aClive zeal, as well as by his extenfive erudition, the chief indrument in 
fpreading the reformation through this didrief. An event of fmall confequence, which 
happened in his family, gave rife to the fudden and wide diflemination of the new doc¬ 
trines, and ended in the abolition of the Roman Catholic religion. 

Being abfetit, in 1537, upon the profecution of his fludies, his wife was delivered of a 
daughter, who feetned upon the point of expiring. Gafpar Campel, father of Huldric, 
a man drongly attached to the reformed dottrines, refuted to have the child chridened 
by the popifli pried of the parifh, and would not differ even the midwives to fprinkle 
it according to the cudom of the Romifh church, with holy water; and, as there was no 
reformed minider at hand, performed the ceremony of baptifm himfelf. TJie Roman 
Catholics of Sufs, in abhorrence of this act, affembled in a tumultuous manner, and at¬ 
tacked Gafpar with fuch fury, that he narrowly efcaped affafiination. His enemies then 
brought an accufation againd him before the diet, which at fird referred the caufe to ar¬ 
bitration ; but no fatisfa&ory decifion being obtained, a public conference was ordered 
to be held in the church of Sufs, before deputies from the feveral communities, upon the 
following quedion, “ Whether, if a child is born and likely to die before a pried can 
be lent for, the baptifm performed by a layman was preferable to that by midwives?” 

This ridiculous inquiry led to difcuffions'of great moment; the reformed miniders 
refufed to acknowledge any authority but the Holy Scriptures; while the Catholics 
confidered the writings of the fathers and decrees*of the church as infallible. Each 
party thus regarding every point through a different medium, could not be induced to 
admit the arguments of its antagonid, and the difpute laded feven days with little pro- 
fpc£b of a fatisfaCtory conclufion. Fortunately, however, an accommodation was fum- 
roarily adjuded by the moderation of the deputies; they decided that, in cafes of ex¬ 
treme neceflity, where no pried was prefent, either a layman or the midwives might 
baptife, and that the layman was preferable to the midwife: but what was of thegreat- 
ed confequence, they decreed that, in regard to the other controverted points of faith de¬ 
bated in the courfe of the argument, every perfon might fafely hold that (fo&rine, which 
from full conviction he was perfuaded to be the word of God. 

This conference was productive of the mod beneficial effeCts; for the people, who 
flocked thither in great numbers, were taught to confider the Holy Scriptures as the 
only authority in controverted quedions. The tendency of this maxim is obvious ; in 
faCt, it produced fuch rapid effeCts that, within the fpaceof twenty years, the Reforma¬ 
tion was completely eflablifhed throughout * Engadina. 

To return to Huldric Campel; he not only approved his father’s conduft in the affair 
©f his daughter’s baptifm, but became a zealous profelyte to the new do Crimes. Having 
entered into holy orders, he undertook the care of a reformed church in‘the valley of 
Pretigau, where he was indefatigable in the performance of his duty, and the propaga¬ 
tion of the Protedant religion. In 1550 he was drawn to Sufs by the friends of the 
Reformation, as a perfon the mod qualified to combat the Roman Catholic church. 

His 


* Excepting the fmall village of Samun. 
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His labours were attended with fuch fuccefs, that, a (hurt time after his appearance in 
his native place, mafs was abolilhed, and the Reformation publicly adopted. Nor was 
Sufs the foie theatre of his exertions; at Cernetz, and feveral other places, the per. 
fuafion of his eloquence, and the force of his arguments, gained numerous converts. 

He palled the decline of his life at Schlins, where he was pallor* and perfevered to 
the laft period of his exiftence in dominating and defending the do&rine of the re. 
formed churches, as ably with his eloquence as he recommended them by his example. 
A mid (l the occupation of religious duties, he found leifure to continue his hiftory of 
the Grifons to 1580. He died the following * year at Schlins in an extreme old a^e 
leaving a name highly refpe&able in the religious and literary annals of this country.” * 

The hiftory of Campel confifts of three volumes. The firlt dwells chiefly on the 
topography of the Grifons,.and deferibes the different diftrifibs and towns; it .likewife 
delineates the nature of the feveral governments, and the various forms of civil and 
criminal jurifprudence in the petty republics into which this country is fubdivided. The 
fccond volume compril'es the hiflory of Rhsetia, from the carlieft period to the Suabian 
war in 1499, under the emperor Maximilian I; the materials are chiefly drawn from 
Tfchudi, Stumpf, and other Swifs hiftorians. The third volume, in which the hillory 
is brought down to his own times, is the moll interelling and authentic. Campel having 
fubmitted his work to the examination and correction of Bullinger and Simler, pre- 
fented, in 1577, a copy to the diet of the three leagues, and received public thanks. 
But as his own fortune was inadequate to theexpences of publication, and as no book- 
feller would undertake to print fo voluminous a work, it has never been given to the 
world. 


Remus , Aitgujl 4. 

The road from Cernetz to Sctiol is a continual afeent and defeent, and fo rocky and 
bad, that I employed above eight flours in riding only twenty miles. The fmall plain 
of Cernetz foon ends, and is fucceeded by a rude affemblage of rocks and forefts. 
Sufs is fituated in a narrow pafs between the river Inn and a ridge of rocks a little be¬ 
neath the ruins of an old caitle: clofe to it is a fmall fertile plain, which agreeably 
diverfified the wildnefs of the rocks and forefts. 

The road to Ardetz follows the courfe of the Inn, which murmurs below in a deep nar¬ 
row channel, heard but not feen. From Ardetz (over which hangs, upon a lofty rock, 
a ruined caftle, called Steinberg) I defeendtd a very fteep craggy path to the' Inn, which 
1 crofted, and mounted a rapid afeent, leaving on my right hand the valley of Scharla, 
in which are ftlver .mines belonging to the Houfe of Auftria, formerly rich and yield¬ 
ing a confiderable advantage, but now exhaufted. I paffed.through the draggling vil¬ 
lage of Trafp, clofe to a caftle of the fame name, fituated upon the higheft point of a 
perpendicular rock. Count Dietrichftein, as lord of thecadle, is a prince of the Ger¬ 
man empire; it was given to his family by the Emperor Leopold, on condition that its 
pofteffor Ihould always vote in the diet of the empire for the Hodfe of Auftria; the for¬ 
mality of a garrifonis maintained by a fingle Auftrian foldier. From Trafp I again de- 
feended to the river, crofled it and afeended it to Scuol, where I arrived late, and fet off 
early this morning. 

From Scuol to Remus the mountains on the left Hope gradually, and are richly cul¬ 
tivated; producing great quantities of wheat, rye, barley, flax, and hemp; the trees 
are chiefly pines, firs, and fmall birch, intermixed with underwood of nut-trees and 

* Some author* place hi* death ia *582. 
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wild rofes. The corn fields are raifed in gradations (if I may fo exprefs myfelf) along 
the fides of the hills, like the vineyards in the Pays de Vaud. The ridges of the moun¬ 
tains on the right beyond the Inn are deep, and in many places perpendicular, with lit¬ 
tle appearance of vegetation. I 

It is now harvett time; and I have obferved feveral clergymen employed in reaping 
the corn. The clergy are very poor in Lower Engadina, and are more numerous than 
in any other part of tlje Grifons. The income of no benefice ainouqjs to more than 
£20 per annum ; that of the inferior cures to little more than £ 8 , and this fcanty pit¬ 
tance is foinetimes fubdivided among two or three clergymen, or as many as happen to 
be unprovided for in the fame pariih. 

I (topped at Remus to bait my horles. Near it is a ruined caflle which once belonged 
to the Bifliop of Coire, and was given by one of the former prelates to the Plantas of 
Zutz ; in right of which donation they claim the privilege of adminiftering the oath to 
the Landarntnan of Sotta Tafna. The only remains of this cattle arc two fquare towers, 
in one of which is a miferable apartment, where M. Planta gives an annual dinner to 
the Landamman. 

Lower Engadina is divided into three communities, which fend three deputes to the 
general diet. The firft is compofed of the parilhes of Cernetz, Sufs, Lavin, G.uarda, 
and Ardetz; the fecond coniprifes Vettan, Scuol, and Sent, and the third contains Re¬ 
mus, Schlins, and Samun. The two former communities make one High Jurifdi&ion} 
and the third forms Another with Bevio, Valmorara, and Avers. 

In civil cauibs there are two feparate courts of jufticc, one for that part of the 
country which lies to the north, the other for’the dittrift to the fouth of the torrent 
Tafna, from which the two parts are called Sopn; and Sotto Tafna: from each of thefe 
courts there lies an appeal, in the latt reforlr, to the civil tribunal of Sotto Fontana 
Merla, in Upper Engadina, or to the neighbouring community of the valley of Munf- 
ter. In criminal caules there are likewife two diftindt courts, but without appeal; one 
for the tra£t to the north of the mountin Falon, another for the region t;o the fouth : 
according to this divifion the two parts are denominated Sopra and Sotto Montfalon. 

By this complicated arrangement Vettan is connected with Scuol and Sent in political 
concerns, in civil affairs with Scuol, Sent, Remus, Schlins, and Samun, incriminal 
caules with Cernetz, and the other towns of the firtt community. This intermixture 
of various interefts creates fuch an intricacy in the election of deputies, magiftrates, 
judges, both civil and criminal, as would be uninteretting for me to detail, or for you 

to read. ... , 

One circumftance, however, cannot fail to ftrike the molt inattentive inquirer; that 

although the mode of ele&ing the judges is nearly the fame with that of Upper Enga¬ 
dina, yet juftice is by no means fo impartially adminiftered. 1 cannot forbear aferibing 
this material difference, in an affair of fuch importance, to the different condition of 
the two people; the inhabitants of the Upper Engadina, being more enlightened and 
aflluent than their neighbours, are lefs open to the influence of illiberal prejudices and 

Pe party Tuns'very high both in Upper and Lower Engadina : there arefome confider- 
able families in thefe dittrifts, of which the principle are thofe of Delalis and Planta, 
both undivided into numerous collateral branches. The hiftory of this country is 
filled with the difputes and ftruggles between thefe rival houfes, and prefents m many 
periods little more than an uniform picture of domeftic feuds. 1 he two parties are 
diftinguifhed by the appellations of Scarbonada, black, and Albaf white; the former 
devoted to the Plantas,. the latter to the Defalifes. At the time of eledions for depu- 
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ties and magifl rates the inhabitants of Lower Engadina feldom abftain from blows 
which not unffequently terminate in bloodfhed. 

I have inory than once had occafion to mention the fuperiority of politenefs which 
diflinguHhes the inhabitants of Upper Engadina from thofe of the lower dillrift. Tin’s 
pre-eminence probably arifes from the conftant emigration of the former into other 
countries, and their intercourfe with foreigners. I find alfo a great difference in the 
comforts of life in the two diftricts: although Lower Engadina produces neceflaries 
abundantly fuffieient for interior confumption, yet the inhabitants are lefs itiduftriou;:, 
and confequently poorer. In Upper Engadina I was always able to procure at the 
commoneftinns frefli trieat, good oil, and excellent wine none of-which I could obtain 
in the lower diltrid. The viltages are lefs commodious, and the houfes of the peal'ants 
are alfo far inferior in cleaulinefs, neatnefs and convenience. This difference probably 
proceeds, in a certain degree, from the nature of the country: Upper Engadina, yield, 
ing but few productions, the inhabitants are obliged to feek from without foine means of 
fubfiftence, and induffry once excited brings with it its ufual companion, opulence; on the 
contrary, the foil of lower Engadina, fertile in all the fruits of the earth, lays the inhabitants 
under ntf neceffity of extraordinary exertion, and therefore has recourfe to foreign trade. 

'Santa Maria , Augnjl 5. 

In my way from Remus to St. Martin’s bridge, being overtaken by a violent itonn 
of rain, I took fhelter in a cottage, and was cheerfully received ty a well-looking old 
woman: my horle was put under a*(h«d, and myfelf l'afcly houfed from the pelting of 
the (hower. 1 found the rooms perfectly neat and clean, with much better furniture 
and accommodations than I expected from the external appearance of the cottage. 
The old woman talked, befides Romanlli, German and Italian, and the latter remaik- 
ably well. The Rorm continuing two hours without intermillion, I held a long con- 
verfation with her, and was greatly plpafed with the polite and ready manner with 
which Ihe exprefled herfelf upon different topics. Upon taking leave I made feveral 
apologies for having dirtied her houfe, thanked her for her kind reception, and endea¬ 
vouring to flip a piece of money into her hand, was furprifed at her declining to accept it. 

All thefe circumffances exciting my curiofity to obtain fome intelligence concerning 
this elderly perfon, I collided the following account:—She is a native of Lower Enga¬ 
dina, of a good family, and formerly pofleffed a tolerable fortune; Ihe married when 
very- young, a nobleman of the firlt family of Milan, who came into Engadina, re¬ 
nounced the Roman Catholic, and embraced the Proteftant religion. They lived for 
many years in the greateft harmony, till having diffipated almofl all her fortune, he 
one day took leave of her, with a promife of returning in a Ihort time. From that 
moment (he never faw nor heard from him, and was afterwards informed that he was 
gone to Ijaly, and had turned monk; upon receiving this information, his wife col- 
leded the fcanty remains of her fortune, and retired to the fpot where I found her. 

Towards the extremity of Lower Engadina I eroded the Inn which ftruggles through 
a very narrow channel, between two ridges of high and rugged rocks, over St. Mar¬ 
tin’s bridge, into the Tyrol. I here took a farewell of the Inn, which I had accompa¬ 
nied from its fource. At St. Martin’s bridge it forms the reparation of Knga^jna and 
the Tyrol; on receiving the torrent Schargenbach, it quits the territory of the Grifons, 
and palling through the Tyrol and the Electorate of Bavaria, joins the Danube at Pafiau 
with fo large a body of water, as to equal, if not furpafs, the celebrated river in which 
it lofes its name; hence Scheutzer has laboured to prove, that the Danube may be faid 
. rather to rife in the Rhetian Alps than in the mountains of Suabia. 
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In the village of St. Martin Romanlh is fpoken; on the other fide of the bridge 
German is the common language. From the fteep banks of the Inn I afcended a high 
mountain, along an excellent road, lately formed at the expence of the ’emperor, to 
facilitate the communication between Milan and Tyrol. On the top I hid a fine view 
of the Inn and Lower Engadina, and then defeended to Nauders, where I dined upon 
a' cold fowl, with which Mr. Planta had kindly fupplied my fervant, and without which 
precaution 1 fliould have made but a fcanty meal. 

From Nauders I traverfed a fmall pleafant valley, bounded on the left by a ridge of 
mountains which feparate the Tyrol from Engadina; the valley is about a quarter of a 
mile broad, and almolt level; it is covered with rich paflure, and watered by a lively 
torrent that falls into the Jan. At the end of this valley I gently afcended to a lake, 
one of the firft fources of the Adige; beyond this is another lake, and further on a 
third; the banks of thefe lakes are prettily fkirted with villages, at one of which I 
palled the night. 

Having a long, day’s journey from thence to Bormio, I fet out at five this morning, 
and proceeded by the fide of the torrent which flows from the lakes and forms the AJige. 
The country is agreeable, and in high cultivation, especially where it opens inty a rich 
and exienfive view beyond Mals, which town I palled at a little diftance on my left 
hand, and turned lhort into the road that leads to the valley of Munfter. At the bot¬ 
tom of the firit afcentl went throng Laitch, which is ful jcft in fpiritual affairs to the 
bilhop of C.oire, in temporal to the Houle of Auftria, and mounted along a rich val¬ 
ley riling to Santa Maria. Tauven is the lalt village in the Tyrol where the inhabitants 
fpeak German; a little beyond I palled the barrier, and again entered the territory of 
the Grifons, where Romanlh is the common tongye. 

Palling through Munfter, which derives its name * from a monaftery for women fup- 
pofed to have been founded by Charlemagne, I proceeded to Santa Maria, from whence 
I am now writing. 

The valley of Munfler contains Santa Maria, Munfter, Valdera, Cierfs and feve- 
ral other villages, which form a community in the league of God’s Iloufe. Formerly 
the Biihop of Coire had conliderable influence in the government of this valley ; jul’tice 
was adminiltered in his name, and he received the amercements for criminal offences; 
but having violent difputcs with the*inhabitants, he fold thefe rights in 1727 to the Em¬ 
peror Charles the Sixth. The republic of the Grilons, however, objecting to this 
tran fer of immunities, which they confidcred as unalienable, the bilhop was obliged to 
repurchafe and difpofeof them to the inhabitants, who art now perfectly independent. 
The people aredivided into Catholics and Proteftants; the former inhabiting the town 
of Muniter, with its immediate dependencies, the others the remainder of the valley ; 
the magistrates and judges are chofen equally from both parties, who live together in 
tolerable harmony. The common language is the Romartfli, the lame as fpoken in 
Lower Engadina, though not quite fo pure; as, on account of its proximity to and 
conne&ion with the Tyrol, it is blended with the German. 


LETTER LXXIV.— Pajfage of Mount Bra/io.—County and Town of Bormio. 

* Bormio , Aagujl 7, 

THE paffage from Santa Maria to this place was very tedious, and would have been 
attended with fome danger had I been detained a day later; as the great quantity of 

* Monalterium. 
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partly from a payment in money, partly from an allowance in rye, and partly fMm the 
cods of fuit in civil and criminal caufes. But tlie reftri&ions laid on his authority will 
bed appear froip a fhort Iketch of the eflablidied government. 

Thefupreme authority refutes in the podefta, and councils, confiding of a civil and 
criminal tribunal, whofe members are annually chofen by the people. ■. 

The criminal court, or the council of Sixteen, who are changed every four months, 
is compofed of two regents, the treafurer, the notary, and fixteen coupfellers, ten of 
whom are taken from the town, and two from each of the vallies, Furba, Pedinofo, and 
Cepino; of thefe members only the fixteen counl'ellers have any vote. At the requelt 
of the two regents, this council is convened by the podefta. In order to arreit a crimi¬ 
nal, the whole council ought to afl'emble, or at lead; feven of the members; but in any 
cafe of importance, the podeda and two regents may give an order of arred; this, 
however, being contrary to law, mud be referred to the fird meeting of the council, 
V. hich, if fatisfied, decrees in the words of their code, Male caputs; bene detent us • 
the arred was illegal, but expedient. The procefs is formed, and the prifoner exa¬ 
mined by the podefta and two regents, who lay the proceedings before the council. 
Should the criminal be convided, and will not confefs his crime, the majority of the 
council decide whether the proofs arc ftrong enough to jedifv torture: if that horrid 
expedient fhould be deemed requifite, it mud be applied in the prefence of the podefta, 
the two regents, the treafurer, and notary. 

The fines are paid to the community, which, when the prifoner is infolvcnt, defrays 
the expcnce of the procefs. If the'proofs againff the prifoner appear infullicient for 
his conviction, the podeda and counfellers receive nothing for their attendance. This 
regulation, which was defigned to prevent frivolous prolecutions, is productive of this 
ill effect, that it induces the judges to dram the flighted circumitances into proofs of 
guilt, and not unfrequently occaiiqns the infliction of torture *. 

The civil tribunal confids of twelve members, taken from the town of Bormio, who 
determine all civil caufes in the fird inftance: from their decifion lies an appeal to the 
fyndicate of the Grifons. 

t The members of thefe councils are cliofen annually by the aflembly of the people, 
confiding of, x. All thofe who have been magidrates; 2. Of fixty perfons from the 
town, nominated by the two chiefs of the people; 3. Of fixty perfons chofen equally 
by the three vallies; 4. Of three deputies from the valley of Luvino. All thele re- 
prefentatives alfemble on the 15th of June, in the town hall of Bormio: the election 
is carried on in the mod democratical manner, upon a plan calculated to prevent,, all in¬ 


fluence, which cannot however be entirely excluded by the mod complicated mode of 
election ever invented. Without enlarging upon the form of voting by ballot ufed at 
Bormio, I fhall, on account of its Angularity, only briefly deferibe the ceremony of 
choofing the two regents; After the nomination of the counfellors, the regent lad in 
.Office points to lbme perlon in the affembly; and at the fame inftant the treafurer men¬ 
tions fome number, as for inllance, ten, fifteen, &c. This numb r is immediately 
counted by the regent, beginning from the perfon to,whom he is pointing : the lad fix of 
the perfons counted retire into a feparate room,.and chufe fix members of the affembly, 
namely, three from the ciiflricl of Bormio, and three from the valleys, who appoint fix 
candidates. The names being thrown into fix bags, and balloted for, and the two, who 


* Little more is wanting to the reformation of criminal jurifprudcnce in Bormio, than to render the 
examinations public, to pay the judges for their attendance, whether the prifoner is innocent or guilty, and 
to abolilh torture. 
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have the greateft number of ballots, are regents. They remain in office only four 
months, in order to prevent the abufc of their power, which is very great. 

The expenccs of government are regulated with extreme jealoufy, and the accounts 
are annually fubmitted to the infpe&ion of each diftri&: when the re|ents retire from 
office, the treafurer delivers a fummary of the expcnces and receipts incurred during 
their adminiflration, which is read to the council of Sixteen, and cannot pafs without 
their approbation.- In O&obcr the council elects three examiners, two of whom are 
always taken from the inhabitants of the town, and one reciprocally from each of the 
three valleys. Thefe examiners make a report, whit‘h is laid before a deputation from 
the town and the valleys on the 3d of May, and five copies are dill ributed to the 
feveral deputies, for the infpeftion of their refpe&ivc conflitium;; laftly the report is 
reacMbefore the affembly of reprefentatives, who meet for the election of the magiflrates, 
when it is cither finally approved or rejected. 

The revenue of the county, however trifling, is nearly adequate to the current 
expcnces: it arifes in the following manner: 


Duty upon merchandife, which this year amounted to 
Rent of the paflure upon the Alps of Frederiga, Gall 
For liberty of cutting wood, ... 
Profits arifing from the fale of the corn granted by the g< 
Rent of the baths. 

Vines, upon an average, » . • 

Tythes of corn produced, 

i 

The following is a Tabic of the average Expenccs. 

For making and repairing roads and bridges, 

Salary of the magiflrates, - 

Salary of the podefla and fyndicate, - 
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In this calculation a few occafional cxpcnccs are omitted, which render the general 
outgoings greater than the receipts; the overplus is lupplied by equal aileffiiients. For 
the purpofe of aflefiing, there is a perpetual committee, confiding of twelve members 
chofen from the town, and two from each valley, which is convoked by the regents. 
The fum required being laid before them they fix the quota according to a calculation 
oi property. 

The mountainous parts of this country produce only paflurage and wood; the low 
diflridl about Bonnio yields corn, but not fufficicnt for domeftic confumption. 1 lie 
inhabitants export cattle, a fmall quantity of chooie, and iron, obtained,from the mine 
of Freli, in I e valley of Pedinofo, worked at the cxpence, and for the profit of apri* 
vate perfon, who pays to the community a fmall annual rent. Wine is imported from 
the Valtcline, corn from the Tyrol, corn and rice from Milan, linen from Bergamo 
and Appcnzcl, and cloth from Germany. 
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The Roman Catholic is the eftablifiied religion, and the excrcife of every other wor¬ 
ship is prohibited : even the podelta hi ml elf, if a proteftanr, is not entitled to any indul- 
gence in this pat titular *. Spiritual affairs are under the jurifdidion of the biihop of 
Coire, who has ^ vicar’s court at Bormio, in which all eccleliaflical caufes are tried. 

The priefls have peculiar privileges, which are even extended to thofe who wear a 
clerical drefs. Although many abufes refult from thofe exorbitant immunities, yet, 
from the nature of the govetnment, they are more redrained here than in the Valteline. 
Mod of the pcafants polfel's a fma'l portion of land, and in confequence of the free¬ 
dom of the government, are much happier than the people of the Valteline and Chia- 
venna. 

The town of Bormio is not unpleafaatly fituated, at the foot of the mountains, clofe 
to the torrent Fredolfo, which falls at a fmall didance into the Adda. It contains about 
a thouland inhabitants, but has a del'date appearance; the houfes are of (lone plader- 
cd; a few make a tolerable figure amidfl many with paper windows; feveral, like the 
Italian’cottages, have only wooden window (butters. This cudorn may not be uncom¬ 
fortable in the mild climate of Italy, but cannot be agreeable in a country, luhjett to 
fudden changes of weather, and occafionally cold even in the niiull of fummer, when 
the bleak winds blov\ keenly from the Alps. 

The landlord of the inn in which I am lodged is one of the regents, and a man of 
groat confequence. I fit down to table with him, the pouelhi, and his wife. The po- 
defla has been lately appointed to this government, and 1 can collect from the con- 
verfation which has palled, that he is perfectly ignorant of the laws and conditution of 
this country; in all my quedions he refers me to the landlord, who is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the theory and practice of the courts of judice, and well verfed in the 
moft minute circum (lances, relative to the adtninill ration of a Hairs. 

It has rained all day without iiuermiflion, and the (bowers in thofe Alpine countries 
pour down with fuch uncommon violence, that I edeem myfelt very fortunate in being 
well Iheltcred. The bad weather, however, did not prevent me from feeing every tiling 
which is worthy of attention in Borinio, and inlaying ievcral viiits to the principal fa¬ 
milies of the town, who conlider an Englifiiman in this country as a kind ot phanome- 
non, and (hewed me every attention and civility in their power. 

The Palazzo, or town-houfc, contains a fuit of wrefcl id looms for the refidejice of 
the podeHa, a chamber for the courts of judicature, and an apartment where the re- 
prefentatives of the people afi'emble. In one ot the rooms is an engine of torture, 
which, in defiance of common.fenfe, as well as humanity, is dill ufed in thofe countries 
to force confeflion. 

Being defirouS of feeing the archives, I found it occafioncd more trouble than I at 
firft apprehended. The door of the apartment, in which they are depofited, having 
feveral locks, it was neceflary for all the inagiltrates, who areentruded with the different 
keys, to be prefent at the lame time: no objection, hmvi ver, was made to my admif- 
fion, and all parties readily adetnbled upern tins occafion. 'Ihe archives, which are in 
the greateft diforder, contain many records relating to the hidoiy and conditution of 
Bormio, the criminal and civil datutes, and feverai charters from the fovereigns of Mi¬ 
lan, confirming original privileges and adding others. The curbed of thefe a£ts is 
dated 1378, and (igned by John Galeazzo Vdconti. 

* For the caufes of this prohibition, which takes place in ail the provinces fubjtft to the Grifons, fee 
the next letter. 
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The rnoft important of the papers is the charter by which the Grifons confirm, in 
the ntofl ample manner, the immunities granted to this country by the Dukes of Milan ; 
it was paffed in the diet of Ilantz, under Paul Biihop of Coire, in 1513,’ the year fub- 
fequent to that in which the Grifons annexed Bormio to their dominicjis. Many cir- 
cumdances have concurred to deter the Grifons from infringing this charter: the two 
principal are, the fituation of Bormio, and the fpirit of freedom which diflinguiflics die 
inhabitants. By its fituation upon the confines of the Tyrol, the people, in cafe of the 
leaft dil'content, would receive encouragement and aflidance from the Iloufe of Aullria. 
This local advantage procured them, while under the government of Milan, much better 
treatment than was experienced by their neighbours in the Vaheline, and a fimilar reafont 
Bill continues to operate upon the conduit of the Grifons. 

The fpirit of freedom which pervades the conflitution, has no lefs materially contri¬ 
buted to the fecurity of their privileges : thefe people have always watched with a jealous 
eye the flighteff advances of encroachment, and never failed to m.mnflrate with great 
unanimity and resolution, whenever the podefla has dilcovercd ttie kail inclination to 
exceed the bounds of his authority. Hence the Grifons have uniformly acted towards 
them with great moderation, and paid the readied attention to their reprcfeiUations and 
rcmonflranccs # . 


LETTER LXXV.— Tirana.—Sketch cf the Hi/iory of the Valleline. 

• • Tirana. 

I QUITTED Bormio this morning about ten. The torrents are confiderably levelled 
with the late rains, and the fides of the neighbouring mountains are iprinkled with 
ydlerday’s fiiow. I puffed along the narrow valley of Cepino, through feveral VTetchcd 
villages, among which not the lead wretched is Cepino itl'elf, confining of a few drag¬ 
gling cottages, many of which are in a ruinous (late. Having eroded the Adda, and 
continued on the left bank of the torrent, which dafiies with great violence through a 
rocky country, in three hours I arrived at a Pafs called La Serra, where almoft the 
whole fpace between the impending rocks is occupied by the Adda. 

The path runs under the gateway of an ancient tower, and leads from the county of 
Bormio into the Valteline. At Sondalo, which Hands on the banks of the river upon 
an eminence, under a richly cultivated mountain, the valley widens, and becomes more 
and more fertile ; in fume places it is.about a mile, in others fcarcely a hundred yards 
in breadth. Near Tirano it exhibits an appearance of extraordinary fertility ; the left 
ridge of mountains is chiefly overi’prcad with hanging groves of cheinui-trees, inter¬ 
mixed with a few vines, above them are meadows and forefts of fir. The ridge facing 
the fouth is richly covered with vines, which reach aimed to the i'unvnh, fludded occa- 
lionally with clutters of large trees; on both fides churches and hordes had concealed by 
the foliage enliven the profpect. Below runs the Adda; the plain on each fide of its banks 
produces abundance of corn and pafture, mulberries walnuts, and other fruit trees, 
and vines carried over the com and padure in beautiful fedonns from tree to tree. 

Tirano is the capital of the Upper Terzero, and the refidenee of the podefla. Al¬ 
though the town contains feveral handfome buildings, yet, on account <Jf the narrow- 
nefs of the lireets, and number of ruinous houfes, the general appearance is deflate. 
The Adda divides it into two parts, which afe connected by a done bridge of a Angle 

0 

* In the new diu'fion of Switzerland the county of Boimio was, with the Valteline and Chiavenna, an¬ 
nexed to the Cifalginc republic. , 

arch. 
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arch. I obferved the remains of done (vallswhich formerly furrounded this place; 
thefe walls, together with an adjoining fortrefs, were built by Ludovico Sforza; but 
difmantled by the Grifons when they acquired poffdiion of the Valteline. 

Tirano carries on but little trade, except during the time of thq fair. The ftaple 
commerce of the town confifts in the exportation oi wine and filk ; the wine is fent in 
large quantities into the country of the Grifons, to Bormio, and into the territories of 
Venice ; the filk which is drawn from this diilrid of the Valteline is not of the befl 
quality, nor very abundant; part is forwarded to Venice, and ihe remainder through 
Chiavenna to Germany. 

About half a mile from the town, on the other fide of the Adda, is the church ofthe 
Madona, or the Virgin Mary, much vifited by Catholic pilgrims; it is a large handlbruc 
building, conflructed with marble and (tone fluccoed. Part of the church is ancient, 
for I obferved a date of 1206; and the carved ornaments ar* 'gr-but by no 
means badly finiflied. The modern building is in an elegant tty !■' ol arcliitedure ; the 
principal entrance is formed by two Corinthian pillars ornament! ,1 with foliage and 
feftoons of flowers, while the pilafters are neatly adorned with b./p: in the ft) k* 

of the antique. The tera of the workmanfliip, as I collected from an ir.fi.ription over 
the door, was 1533. 

In the large arei before the church is held, in the month oi Oflober, the fair of 
Tirano, remarkable for the number of cattle which are brought for fide : they an' fed 
upon the higheft Alps, where they continue until die fnow begins to fall, and arc chiefly 
fent from hence into Italy. The fair continues three dajs, during which time the au¬ 
thority of the podefta is fufpended, and'tlie governor of the Valteline has ablolute jurif- 
diction over the town and dilhict. 

I cannot deferibo how much I am perplexed with a variety of languages. I (peak 
Italian or French with the principal gentry, fometimes hold a convorfiuion in Latin, talk 
a fmattering of German with my lervant, and with my guide and the common people a 
kind of corrupt Italian, like the Milancfe. I‘write my notes in Englifli, and during my 
progrefs through Fngadina, was employed in collecting a vocabulary of the Romanfli. 
You will not therefore be furpriled fliould you find a confufion of tongues in my 
Letters. » 

The Valteline, called by the inhabitants VrJk-Tclivtj, extends from the confines of 
Bormio to the lake of Chiavenna, about the length of fifty miles. It is entirely enclofi-d 
between two chains of high mountains ; the northern chain feparites it from the Gri- 
fons, the fouthem from the Venetian territoiii s ;• on the call it. borders on the county 
of Bormio, and on the weft on the duchy of Milan. 

The Valteline, togethi ruith the counties of Chiavenna and Bormio (which had long 
been the fourcc of hoftinry between the Bilhops of ('omo an<l (mire,) came in 13 p> 
under the dominion of Azzo Vifcouii, fov'Tci^n of Milan, who quiet b* tranfmitted theut 
to his fuccefi'ur,. Up m tin* death of John Vifconti, who was An hi '( 1 - a; w 11 a> 
lovertign of Milan, his cxt<nhv:> territories were divided between hi nephews Gale- 
azzo anu Barnabas *. On the detnife of Galeazzo his fon John Galcazzo fecured the 
perfon of his uncle Barn,tba c . and Having confined him in the caftic of 1 revio until hi - 
death, which happened in i 30 -, annexed his dominions to his own, and became by this 
union the givateft and mod pnviriu! prince in Italy. Mnlino, Ion of Barnabas, re¬ 
ceived an af)Iuin under Hat (man, Bi!hop of Coire, and as a mark oi gratitude formally 
ceded to him his right to the Valteline, Cl^uvcnna, and Bormio. 

t 

■* I do not mention Mauloj , t’n u<L-'t brother, breaufi lie died toon afteru«mL. 

' f|i 

lo 
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To this ceflion, at that time of no avail, the Grifons owe the pofleflion of thefe pro¬ 
vinces. The clairfi” lay dormant for above half a century, until difcontents arifing in the 
Valteline, the Grifons made an irruption into the country in i'upport of the Bi (hop’s 
right; but their arms not being attended with fuccefs they purchafed h peace, by re¬ 
nouncing all pretenfions to the Valteline. They renewed, however, their claim in 
151a, when^Ludovico, called the Moor, Duke of Milan, was taken prifoner by Lewis 
the Twelfth, and the whole Milancfe, comprifing the Valteline, was occupied by that 
monarch. 

Soon after this revolution the Grifons, in conjunction with the Bifliop of Coirc, en¬ 
tered the Valteline, and, having expelled the French troops, on k pofleflion of the 
country •, they were received with joy by the inhabitants, who did homage to their new 
fovereigns, and in return obtained from them the confirmation of all their privileges. 
A compromife was immediately entered into between the Bifliop of Coire and the three 
leagues, to lhare the fovereignty of this country. In the following year Maximilian 
Sforza, raifed to the ducal throne of Milan upon the expulflon of the French, ceded 
in perpetuity the pofleflion of the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Borneo, to the Bifliop of 
Coire, and the Grifons ; a ceflion ratified by Francis the Firft, in the treaty of peace 
which he concluded with the Swil's and their allies the Grifons in 1516, when he ob¬ 
tained pofleflion of the Milanefc. 

In 1530 the Grifons acquired the whole dominion of the Valteline, to the excluflon 
of the Bifliop of Coife ; under pretence that the Bifliop had not furnifhed his quota of 
men and money in the war with James of Medici,* in defence of thefe ceded countries, 
they compelled him to fell his fliare of the fovereignty for a yearly income of 573 florins 
payable to him and his fucccfl'ors out of the, cuftoms of Chiavenna. From that 
period thefe provinces were poflefled by the Grifons without moleflation, until the 
rival interelis of France and Spain, the intrigues of die Pope, religious emhufiafin, 
the zeal of party, and exactions of the Grifon governors, kindled an infurrection, 
which commenced with a general maflacre of the Proteftants, and raged for a feries of 
years with the molt favage and unremitting fury. 

In no country has the fpirit of difeord been more prevalent, or religious dilputcs 
carried to a greater height. The # zeal of contending factions has communicated itfelf 
to the hiflorians of thefe events ; on both fklcs religion has been pleaded as a fan&iou 
to the mod atrocious actions, and'alieged bv one party as an excufe for tyranny, and for 
rebellion by the other. * ‘ , 

As the Valteline, Chiavenna, and Borniio originally belonged to the Milanefc, the 
fovereigns of that duchy always looked upon the Grifons with a jealous eye, and fe- 
cretly embraced every opportunity to foment the difturbances with vhich th< y, in com¬ 
mon with all democratical dates, arc occufionally conviilfed. 

Upon the extinction of the family of Sforza in the perfon of Francis the Second, ihe 
Emperor Charles the Fifth feized the Milanefe as a fief reverting to the empire, and, 
difregarding the claims of the French King, gave the inveftiture to his own Ion Philip. 
With the pofleflion of the Milanefe Philip fuccccded to pretenfions upon the Valtelin. ; 
and although botli he and his fucceflor Philip the Third entered into treaties of alliance 
with the three leagues, by which they refigtted all claims to this country ; yet they never 
finally relinquifhed all intention of recovering a province whicn had been once dilmcm- 
bered from the Milanefe, and which the contelts between France and Spain rendered 
more valuable to them, than to their prcdcceffors in the duchy of Milan. 

During the conftant wars which, from the acteffion of Philip the Second, the rcftlefs 
ambition of the Spanifl\ court entailed upon Europe, t] 4 o German and Spamlh branches^ 
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of the Houfe of Austria were inseparably united; and the councils of Vienna were di¬ 
rected by the cabinet of Madrid. Under thefe circuinftances the Valteline, which, by 
connecting the.TyroI and the Milande, afforded the onlyfecure paffage for the jundion 
of the Aultrian* and Spanifh troops, became cf Signal importance. Hence the Spanifh 
governors of Milan, highly Solicitous to acquire influence among the people, fecretly 
fomented the Spirit of dil'itfeCtion, which the conduct of the Grifon governors too jullly 
provoked ; promifed affdtance to the aggrieved inhabitants, and gained by thefe means 
a powerful party in favour of their court. The minds of the inhabitants being tims 
gradually won over to the Spanifh filtered, the Count Fucntes, governor of Milan, ven¬ 
tured, in defiance of the Grifons, to condrucl the fort * which bears his name, for the 
purpofe of commanding the paffage of the Valteline. 

The fame reafons which rendered the Spaniards defirous to fecure the Valteline, in¬ 
duced the French to obflruct their defigns. Henry the Fourth, with his ufual vigour 
zcalouilv cfpoufed the caufe of the Gril'ons, and was preparing to fend effectual aififtance 
againtt the attempts of Fucntes, when he was affaflinated; and the intefline troubles, 
which took place upon his death, for a time totally withdrew the attention of France 
from this quarter. The Spaniards, thus freed from their molt formidable rival, purfued 
their projects upon the Valteline without oppofition, and availed theinfelves of the do- 
medic diffentions between the Gril'ons and the inhabitants. 

The Grifons had long attempted to introduce the Reformation into the Valteline with 
the mod injudicious zeal, and without paying diffident attention to the prejudices of a 
fuperditious people. Churches for the. worfhip of the reformed religion were con- 
ftrufted, anti miniders regularly fettled with a permanent falarv ; fchools for Protedant 
children were edablifhed at Sondrio, notwithdanding the retnondrances of the Romifh 
priefls, and the oppofition of the people.' Many privileges of the popifh cccleiinflics 
were taken from them; privileges f which, though repugnant to every principle of 
founJ government, were ianctified by ufage, and could not be haflily aboldhed without 
exciting general difeontent. 

To thefe religious grounds of diffatisfaclion were added others, arifing from the ty¬ 
rannical proceedings of the Grifon governors, whorii the advocates for rebellion painted, 
and it is to be Fared with too much judice, in the njod odious colours. “ A fydein,” 
they cried, “ of avarice and extortion is edablifhed by law; the magiftrates purchafe 
their offices, and indemnify themfelves by the plunder of the country. All things arc 
venal; life, honour, and even conscience itfelf.has a price; it is not poffible for the 
governors to be more iniquitous, nor for the people to differ a greater complication of 
calamity.” 

Thefe well-grounded complaints were aggravated, and the crifisof rebellion accelerated 
by an act of flagrant ir.judice. Many inhabitants of the Valteline, fufpe&ed of favour¬ 
ing the Spanifh court, particularly thofe who had oppofed with the grcatefl zeal the in¬ 
troduction of the reformed doctrines, were arreded, and conveyed in-o the country of 
the Grifons. Mock courts of judice were edablifhed in* feveral places, by which the 
prifoners were fined to a large amount; and fome were even wantonly fentenced to 
the torturo, 

Among thte fufferers was Nicholas Rufca, a pried of Sondrio, who had gained the 
univerfal edeem of the Catholics, by his unremitted refidance to the Protedant doftrines, 
and who, for the rigid auftcrity of his manners, was revered by the multitude as a faint. 

* See Letter 6 s *. 

, t They were independent of the civil authority for all delinquencies, nnd # amenable only to the Bithop 
of Coire. 

The 
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The death * of Rufea, amid ft the moft excruciating torments, raifed a fpirit of fury 
among the people too violent to be appeafed. The cmiffaries of Spain did not {'ail to 
increafe the general ferment, and to fuggeft the tnoft plaufible motives'f >r immediate 
infurre&ion, by reprefenting that, as theGrifons were convulfed by factions, and France 
diilurbed by intefline commotions, a favourable opportunity prefented itfelf to fhake off 
the yoke under which they groaned. '1 he fuggellions had their efTed ; and the in¬ 
habitants commenced hoftilicies by a general maffacre of the Pioteftants. 

The 20th of July 1620, was the day appointed for the perpetration of this horrid de- 
fign. At dead of night Kobultelii, the leader of the conspiracy, accompanied by a 
hundred followers, arrived at Tirano, and, having affeinbled the chief Catholics, laid 
before them the intention of extirpating the Proteftants ; the dreadful propofa! was em¬ 
braced with aH the zal of refentnwnt, inflamed by f.maticifm. At oreak of day the 
fignal for m a (There being given by ringing of bells, gnat part of the inhabitants iffued 
from their houfes, and repaired to the market-place with terror and anvil ty. In this 
moment of perplexity the confpirators fell upon tlie Proteflants, and ci ic mraged the 
people to follow' their example, by destroying tin; enemies of the CuI.oli.. faith. Few 
words being necefl’ary to exafp 'rate an incenfed and fuperltitious multitude, every peribn 
feized the (irft arms which prdented themfelves, fcoured the llreets, Itonned the houfes, 
and alia (Tina ted the-Proteftants. 

During this dreadful (cone, the podelta, his family, and fom" of the principd Protef- 
tants took refuge in the town-houfe,and barricadoed the doors; the Catholics however 
loon forced a palfage, and burft into the apartments where the fugitives were collected. 
Their fury was for a moment lufpended at the affecting (iglit of the podelta and his wife 
upon their knees, profenling their infant children with uplifted arms. But fuch was 
the implacable barbarity of the enraged multitude, who demanded with repeated in- 
{] aiic .’S the death of the podelta and his family, that this (linrt refpite was of no avail, and 
only ferved to embitter their fate ; they were firil inlprifoncJ, and then put to death, 
without diftinctibn of fex or age. 

The next feene of the maffacrc was exhibited at Teglio, whither foine of the con¬ 
fpirators were difpatched from Tirano ; they were dreffed in red, as a figna' to the in¬ 
habitants that the riling at Tirano had fucceeded. The Catholics foon collected in a 
body, and repaired to the church,'where the Proteftants were aifembled for the celebra¬ 
tion of divine fervice. One of them levelf d his piece againlt the minilter, who was 
preaching ; but milling his aim, the Proteftants role up, drove out the Catholics, and 
barricadoed the doors. The affaftins'then climbed up to the windows, and Ihot from 
the outfide upon the crowded audience ; the doors at length being burft open, all the 
Proteftants were put to the fword excepting thole who renounced their religion. 

Another, party of Catholics made their way towards Sondrio ; but die governor of 
the Vaiteline, appriled of their defign, ordered the inhabitants to take arms, and fum- 
moned the people of the neighbouring diftrid to his afliltancc; in obedience to this 
injunclion, both Proteftants ami Catholics began to alfemble, but the Proteftants were 
intercepted and dellroyed. Some attempting to efcane towards Kngudina and Preg.iF . 
wore overtaken in their flight, and involved in the common daughter, liver, jh. women 
laid a fide the natural foftnel's ol their fex, and, hardened by funer'litin-i, praiiiffd every 
fpecies of outrage upojp the bodies of the deceafed. Meanwhile the Catholic troops 
entered Sondrio, and exciting their part' 1 Ians with the cry of “ Down with the enemies of 
ihc Catholic faith ,” made a general daughter of the unhappy Proteftants. Mercy, how- 
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* See Letter 80. 
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ever, was extended to the governor and his family,' in a manner which does honour to 
the chief's of the revolt who conducted the attack of Sondrio. He was fir'll imprifoned, 
' but afterwards, in confideration of his mild behaviour to the Catholics, dil'milled with 
his familv, and efcorted in iafety to the coniines of the Valteline. 

It would be fhocking to hum mity to enumerate all the particulars of this favage 
.irufac'v, or to trace its d.v uiati-.m in the feveral towns of the Valteline. It continued 
three Java without intermillion ; nor were its horrid effects confined merely to thole 
\> ho w re aii’itii-.aled upon the fpot. Many who efcapcd into the country were hunted 
iiov.ii like wild beaiis ; others, alter eluding the fury of their purfuers, were confmneJ 
by iilinger and fatigue, and numerous dead bodies were dit'eovered in the woods, ca¬ 
vern?, and torrents. Several Catholics, who were allied to the Proteflants, fhared in 
the general ilii'ailer ; even women and infants were flain in the molt deliberate manner. 
Smim Proteilants fared their lives by abjuring their religion, and many, who refufed to 
pure’nafe tlieir i’afetv by this eona fuen, were burnt alive. 

In the inidit of this dreadf ul carnage, one inltancc of lingular humanity deferves to 
be recorded. Bnrthcieinco IVruJ, the principal Catholic at Berbeno, being exhorted 
to put all.the Proteflants of that town to death, applied them of their danger, and 
alibied them in effecting an efcape. But this act of clemency was the occafion of his own 
deft ruction, and he was executed as an enemy to religion. •. 

A!! the Proteflants bring either deftroyed or driven out of the country, the remaining 
inhabitants renounced their allegiance to the Grifons, and framing a new form of govern¬ 
ment, threw thenifclves under the puotqcljun of the King of Spain, who feat an army to 
their liipport. The people of Borinio followed the example of the Valteline, with this 
diilerince, that they did not maflacre, but only expelled the Proteflants. Having en¬ 
tered into an oil--alive and defenfive alliance with the inhabitants of the Valteline, they 
aifo formed an independent commonwealth. 

The Grifons, divided among ihemleives, \vcre totally unequal to the chaftifement of 
their revolted fubjeds. The Catholics were defirous of employing the mediation of 
Spain, for the purpofe of recovering the Valteline ■, the Proteflants, inclined to vigorous 
meafures, propolcd an application to the Swils cantons, Venice, and France. After 
violent dilfentiens, which were not terminated without bloodlhed, the Proteftant interell 
prevailed, and a deputation was font to thofe powers. 

Zuric and Bern inflantly difpatched a body of troops, while the Catholic cantons re¬ 
fufed to ad againft thofe of the fame perfualion. Venice, alarmed at the growing power 
of the Houfe of Auftria, and tkfirous of a pafiage through tfie Valteline, gave a flattering 
anfwer to the requeft of the Grifons, but with a fpirit of delay natural to a republic, 
deferred fending any adual fuccour. France too, having juft emerged from a civil war, 
was more difpofed to negociate than to ad with decifion. Buftompicre was difpatched 
to Madrid to folicit the reftitution of the Valteline ; and, although a league was con- 
eluded betwixt the King of France, the Duke of Savoy, and the Republic of Venice, 
to affift the Grifons unlefs the Valteline was reftored ; yet all that <ould be obtained 
from the Spaniards was, that the forts of the valley fhould be placed in the hands of the 
Pope; but^rs the Pope was a fecret partifan of the Houfe of Auftria, and inclined to 
favour the rebellion of the Valteline, it was evident that he would rcftorc the forts to 
the Spaniards upon the firft opportunity. In this interval the united troops of the Gri- 
fons, Zuric, and Bern being defeated with great flaughter, the Valteline feerned upon 
the point of being forever difmembered from the Grifons, when the French court fud- 
denly changed its plan of operation, entered into the war with a zeal asfmcere as it was 
.politic, and vigorouily interpofed in behalf of the Grifons. . 
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This revolution in the French politics was owing to the al'cendancy of Cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu, who no fooner began to prefide in the cabinet, than the kingdom fecmod to awake 
from that deep lethargy into which it had funk, during the feeble adihinilinuions of 
AncreX and l.uynes. That great minifter inllantly perceived the importance of the 
Valteline} without wafting a moment.in deliberation, tic demanded an immediate relli- 
lution of that country, and enforced this demand by fending a detachment of troops to 
the aftiftance of the Grifons, under the command of the Marquis de (louvres. 

Tkp general, animated with the fpirit of the new minifter, penetrated into thefe parts, 
joined his army to the Swifs and Grifons, and in two campaigns drove the Spaniards 
from the Valtelincj Chiavenna, and Bormio. The two latter provinces were immedi¬ 
ately reftored ; but when the Grifon deputies repaired to the French general at Soadrio, 
to demand the ceflion of the Valteline, Couvres propofed that the exercife of the Pro- 
teftant religion Ihould be abolilhed throughout the valley ; that the inhabitants Ihould 
appoint their own magiftrates, and pay a yearly tribute of 20,000 crowns; and he 
fhewed hitnfelf fo ftrongly inclined to circumfcribe the authority of the Grifons over 
the inhabitants of the Valteline, that he was fufpe&ed of being bribed by them. But 
it foon appeared, that this conduct was occafioncd by directions from his $ourt, and 
proceeded from a reconciliation which, unknown to the Grifons, had taken place be¬ 
tween the Kings of France and Spain. 

Richelieu, the foul of the French monarchy, having brought to maturity his projeft 
for fubjugatirig the Hugonots, was too great a politician to enter into a foreign war at 
the eve of a civil commotion ; and well awaue that he could not maintain polfeflion of 
the Valteline without an expcnce of troops, which he could ill fpare, temporifed for the 
moment, and made overtures to Philip the Fourth who, harafl’ed by file long continuance 
of hoftilitics, feemed equally defirous of an accommodation : accordingly preliminaries of 
a new treaty were immediately adj lifted by the contracting powers, at Moflbn in Arra- 
gon. It was agreed that the Valteline fhould again *be reftored to the Grifons, under 
the following conditions: no other religion but the Roman Caiholic^o be tolerated; the 
inhabitants to elect their own governors and magiftrates either from themfelves or from 
the Grifons, but always from perfons of the Roman Catholic perfuafion mil the go¬ 
vernors to be confirmed by the Gpifons. In return for thefe privileges it was ftipulated, 
that the inhabitants fhould pay an annual tribute, the amount of which was to be fettled 
by mediation. In confequence of this treaty, concluded on the J|h of March 1626, 
the French refigned the forts of the Valteline into the hands of the Pope, and evacuated 
the country. 

In conformity to this alliance, the inhabitants having elected Robuftelli, who began 
the mafiacre, for their governor, and appointed twelve magiftrates, fent a deputation to 
Coire to demand the confirmation of the Grifons, who were by no means difpofed to 
accede to a treaty fo deftructive to the rights of fovereignty, which they po.kited over 
the Valteline. Openly excited by the Republic of Venice, and fecivtly encouraged by 
the French minifter, they refufed to acknowledge the treaty of Motion. Bur as t ley 
were not in a ftate*to fupport their claims by force of arms, they could only reuionftn.o 
Und negociate, without producing any immediate eftett. 

Affairs continued in this ftaie for three years, until Richelieu, having completed -the 
reduction of the Hugonots by the capture of Rochelle, turned the whole force of France 
againft the Houle of Auftrja; the diminution of whole power he had long meditated. 
He now threw off the mafk : the dominions of the Houle of Auftria were invaded on 
all tides, and every part of Europe became the theatre of his valt de'figns. Among other 
enterprifes the Valtclinf engaged no inconfiderable thare of his attention ; the Duke 

6 b 2 Rohan 
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Rohan was difpatched to the Grifons with a formidable army, anil, wording the Spaniflj 
troops in various encounters, difpoflcHl'J them of the Valteline. 

Upon this flecilive fucceis the French abated much of their folicitude for the intercfls 
of the Grifon<*p although they began the war with demanding an uncondi'fmal're.Illa¬ 
tion of the Valteiin-', y t they were no iboner in poilellion of the country than they pr.>. 
f -lied, as on the fe-->iver conqueil, a great tendernefs for the privileges of the inhabit, 
ants; and r. lulld to lurrendcr llv.ir acquifitiun to the Grifoh?, unlefs upon terms more 
ffivout able to the people than had been elf red ev< n by the treaty of Moifon. -n 

Tlte Grifons, having no prolped ot alibiance from any other quarter, found *th-iis- 
fclves utider a necellity of acceding to thefe humiliating (Hpulations. The French, wi h 
a view probably ot retaining the Valteline in their own hands, continued to delay th: 
r. dilution, and clogged every fubfequent negotiation with conditions liill more u:i- 
fuvourat lu. 

'1 he Spaniards artfully availing themfelves of thefe circumflano s held out the mod 
flattering overtures of accommodation. The Grifons, encouraged by theie well-timed 
c tiers, and it: ecu fed at the repealed indances of duplicity they had lately experienced, 
role up in # arms, and diove the French from the Valteline. The treaty of Milan was the 
couf.quence of this revolution: a dole alliance was concluded h.tween the Spaniards 
and the Grifons; and the Valteline was redored under the guarantee of th .t very 
power which had original'}' txci ed the inhabitants to revolt. 

This treaty, contracted in the y ar 1635, fecurod to the Spaniards the paflago of the 
valley, which was the great object of the war, and redored the Valteline, Ciiiavetma, 
and B-vmio to the Gr!fon«, under the following conditions: an act ot oblivion; the 
immunities of the fubject countries to pe confirmed as they exided before the revoluion 
of 1620 ; no religion t ut the Catholic to <be tolerated ; no perfon of any other pvrfua* 
don to be permitted to refide, excepting the governors, during tlie two years they Ihuuhl 
continue in odice, and the Froteffants polT.lied of lands, who ilmuld not be -allowed to 
remain in the country above three months in the year; the privileges of the ecclcliadies 
to be redored in their full latitude. 

A few alterations were made in the government of the Valley, and fome regulations 
introduced for the purpofe of demming the torrent of injullice and corruption; they 
confided chiefly in a new method of nominating the governors, and in creating the office 
of adedor. The articles were guaranteed by Spain, and inferted in the capitulation, or 
treaty, ratified in 103-;, at Milan, in the prefence of the deputies from the Valteline. 

The deputies reproached the Spaniards for having fummoned them to Milan, in order 
to be prefent, in filvnee and with tears, at the fubverfion ot their liberty ; and, when 
the treaty was announced to the inhabitants of the Valteline, a general defpair fpread 
through all ranks. The people univerfally lamented that they had been deluded into 
a revolt under a promile of protection; that they had expended during this fatal war 
above 25.000,000 of florins *, for no other purpofe than to procure an alliance between 
Spain and the Grifons, and to be redored to their original mailers, exaiperated by their 
revolt, and preparing to renew the former acts of injullice and tyranny which had 
driven them te rebellion. Nor were thefe murmurs ill-grounded ; for, except the 
total cxcluftctfiof theProtedant religion, no material alteration was made in the fate of 
this vaiiey. 

Since this treaty the lav s have been no lefs perverted than before, the exaftions of 
the governors have continued as exorbitant, and the courts of juftiee as iniquitous and 


* Near £i,coc,ooa (lerling. 


corrupt. 
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corrupt. The change in the aclminiftration of juftice has proved no alleviation ; the 
creation of the afleffor’s office fervec! only to give the fanilion of law to the mo ft iniqui¬ 
tous proceedings, or to vary the mode of oppreffion. This innovation has been more¬ 
over dstended with this bad effect to the bulk of the inhabitants ; btfot'e the rebellion 
the nobles were principally fubjecl to the rapacity of the GriIon judges*; but fince the 
pacification, the people have been more expoild to exactions. 

I have thus brought down the hiftory of the V.iluline to the pacification of 1637. 
Since that period no material change has taken place in the fituation of affairs. The 
fovcreigns of Milan have always cultivated the fricnilftiip of the Grifons; and the in¬ 
habitants of the Valteline endured a regular courfe of tyranny um’.-r the government of 
a free ftate ; confirming a fad notorious in the annals of ancient Greece, that no people 
are more oppreffed than the fubjeds of a democracy *. 


LETTER 


LXXVI.— Gozct nincnt cf the VaiteUnc. 


TIIE Valteline is divided geographically into three principal diftrids, and politically 
into five governments. 

The three diflrids are, 1. Terzrro di S<frt 7, or the Upper Diftrid ; 2. Ter zero di 
Mezzo, or the Middle Diflrid ; > Ter zero di Sotto, or the Lower Diflrid. 

The five govermm nts are, t. Of the Upper Dillrid; 2. Of the Middle Diflrid, called 
alfo the Government of Sondrio ; 3. Of Teglio 4. Of Morbegno; 5. Of Traona. 

Each of t! Ik lC five governments is fubject to’ a magiflrate appointed by the Grilbnr, 
who is changed every two years. The magillratc over the middle diftrict is called Go. 
■vrrncr of the Valteline, and pul'll fils, in fon;e rc-fped, a fuperior degree of authority to 
the others, who are fly led PmLjhu ; he is alfo captain-general of the Valteline. 

Hut before I proce ed to explain the lbnn of government, it may be neceffary to lay 

fore yen the nuthod of eleding the governor and podcllas, to whom the Grilons de¬ 
legate their authority oyer the Valteline. 

‘l n l (jc2 feme efforts were made to re ft rain the exceffive venality and injuftice of thefe 
magillratcs, vvhich'ucre derived from the public fide of the governments, and the lhare 


* Pining die late contells between France and die Hon e of Anltna 
—rcat imputtance, and the in utrality of die Swiis and G>ihnis alone pievtir 
coiintiy by one of the contcnd>'ng patties. T[ie inhabitants irrilat.d ! v a I >mc ! 
adopted the new princ iple:, ditinfed by the^ French^ agents, ^and w--n 


the Valt-.lire became an ohj.ift id 
mted the ncv'ipation ot the 
y a long lerits of rvppre {lions, eagerly 
re ai.xi us to deliver them'clvca from the 


by die natives ot iiormio and cmaventia. _ ...... , „ 11 ir r 

^Tbe Grifons, who bad recently experienced a revolution in their form of government, and hope. its ot 
denying afiitlance, either from the Svvifs Cantons or from the Houfe of Aullua, reqtiefltd tlie mediation of 
ti e French Republic, which being alfo accepted by the 1 evoked provinces, the (ubjeft of difpute vva. rc- 
f ‘red to Bonaparte, and two deputies on cadi tide ordered to repair to iViilan. The depot.- from the re¬ 
volted provinces inllandy made tile ir appearance, but the Grifons, torn hy intcftme laftio'A, and avufe to 
,1 . mediation of the French, which they had been unwarily induced to fohcit, not only declined fending their 
denudes, but returned no anfwer to the repeated fummons of the French General. In cor.fequcnce of this 
tilence Bonaparte decided the contcft, b declaring the revolted provinces independent, and cou.irmed the 
which they tblieited with the Cifaipinc Republic. Thus, after a period of near three centimes, the 
Valteline, Chiavenna, and Bormio were again iucoipmattd with the Milanefe,under a republican form of 
government. 
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of tlie fines for criminal offences between the Griffons and the governors**., To, prevent 
corruption in the diftribution of their offices, and exa&ion in the governors, tyvo im. 
portant changes were made. Inftead of appointing oqe perfon, four candidates, nomi¬ 
nated by the community to whom the. turn of election belonged, drew \ots for the oharge. 
But this alteration would have been attended with few beneficial effects, had it not 
beeri followed by another, which tripled the ftipend of the governors, and precluded 
them from any (hare in the fines: yet tilde falutary regulations, which prevented the 
Grifons from felling the governments at lb high a price, were a few years after abolilhed 
by the diet. In order, however, to .preferve fomc appearance of impartiality in the 
choice of niagiftrates, it was fiipulatcd in the treaty of Milan, that three candidates (hould 
be nominated by the community to whom the election belongs, and that one of thofe 
lliould be appointed by the diet. Yet this mode is a mere formality; three are always 
prefented, but the diet never fails to nominate the perfon recommended by the com¬ 
munity. Thefe magillracics are allowed to be openly purchafcd : in general, part of 
the money is affigned to the public fund of the community, and the remainder diftri- 
buted among the body of the people, in whom the right of ele&ion is veiled, and whole 
votes are feldom obtained without additional bribes. It will eafily be imagined what a 
dreadful feene of l corruption is opened by this mode of proceeding ; and how fre¬ 
quently perfons are appointed to the governments, who are totally inadequate to the 
difeharge of their trull. 

Thcfe magiftrates, as reprefentatives of the fovereign Rate, enjoy the fupreme au¬ 
thority, and are entrulled with the power of life and death ; and, though apparently 
controlled by the laws, devife means to'evade them. But their authority will be belt 
underllood from an account* of the civil and criminal courts of juftice. 

• The criminal tribunal is coinpofed of the governor, vicar, and affeffor. 

The governor arrelts, imprifbns, and examines the delinquent; though, according 
to the letter of the law, no examination ought to be made but in the prefence of the 
vicar and affeflor. The criminal being convicted, and the fentence paired, the governor 
enjoys the power cf remitting the punilhment, excepting in cafes of high treaibn, pre¬ 
meditated murder, or other enormous crimes. He has a ftnall annual ftipend paid by 
theValteline, but derives the chief part of his income from the fines for criminal offences, 
of which he receives two thirds. In all trials he is bound to follow the penal ftatutes, 
which are drawn up with great precifion and clcarnefs. 

The vicar is always a Grifon, and is chofen by rotation from the feveral communi¬ 
ties : three carfdidates are prefented to the inhabitants of the Valteline, who appoint one 
of them to the vacant office. This mode, adopted in the treaty of 1639 to check cor- 

* It is ncceflity to npprife the reader that, when I ufe the word governor {imply, I apply it indiferimi- 
nately to the govcinoi of the Valteline and the four podt-llas. 

{ AH authors, both native and foreigners, who have written upon the Grifons,have not failed to enumerate 
the ill effetfs refulting from this fale of governments, which is authorifed by law ; but none have exprcflld 
their difapprobatiou in ftrongcr terms than Fortunatus Juvalta, in the following palLgr from a manitfeript 
account of the Grifons : , . 

ad honoris ct profit tint ad qutefiuofins Mas p-oj'ecluras afpirabant, non aliter quam asnbitu el largilionilus 
veti compotes fierjvt. Omnia enitn vc mdia profit abanl, non ficus ac alia: merits. 

N.qut vero privet tanhim homines mercimonia ilia exercclnnt, fed eommunitatet integne etiam tauponolnntur, nr- 
ej t truli/cebant prrfecluram communilatis cum Ugatiouilus addiltasfeu conventus pubiicot, quorum >n ipforum maim 
eras eltclin, cum ofiiciis ad fubililos et aids emolumenlis communitati provenientibus, confilio publico, falenniter, confiilitlo 
prelio, in niu/tes antr.t vei’dere, et ne quid ambigi poflet, pullicis tabulis perferiptis confignare. Indigtii prorfus an¬ 
ted Hbcrtate . utpote qui i.lam lam turpilcr et federate profanarent ac prtt/liluerent. Emteres ij/i emebant, vt tarsus 
vendcrent, ideoque itbi fpes alfyua hcri ajfulgcbat, merces fuat venales exponeiant, et plus offer entilut addict bant. 

14 ruption, 
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roption, has not been attended with the defired effcft. The community, in whole turn 
it is to cleft the three candidates, leaves to the purchafer of the office the poweh of 
nominating his two affociates; the diet, in*delivering in the three names, recommends 
the pebffin who had been previoufly defignatccl by the community, arid this recommen¬ 
dation is always accepted by the Valteline. The vicar ought to attenel in perfon all 
trials when the governor examines the prifoners; but this cultom is, now'fidlcn into 
difufe, and in lieu of his attendance, he receives an annual fum of 1:27 Griffin florins, 
about l 8 3, from the governor of the Valteline and each of the four podellas: a Ihamc- 
ful elufion, as the vicar was defigned to be a kind of counfel in lavour of the priffincr, 
and to prevent injuftice in the mode of examination. When the priffiner is convicted, 
an account of the procefs.is laid before the vicar, who mult confirm the fentence. Tor¬ 
ture, for the purpoffi of forcing confdlion, cannot be inflifted without his content, and 
in his prefence, which is never difpenfed. Befidcs a fmall Hilary, and the annual fum of 
1127 llorins, he has a Hated allowance, as well for every confultation, as lor each time 
that he is prefent at the infliction of torture. 

The afleffor mult be an inhabitant of the Valteline ; he is nominated by die vicar from 
three candidates^choffin reciprocally from each of the three Terzeros. His vote is nc- 
ceflary to concur with the vicar in ordering torture: he mult alfo attend "when it is 
applied, and confirm the fentence palfed again!! the convifted perfons. lie has no re¬ 
gular falary, but his profits depend upon the number of procefles in which he is con- 
l'ulted. This is the only office which gives to the inhabitants of the Valteline any lhare 
in the criminal jurifprudence. , . , 

According to the original intention of the flatutes, the afleffor ought to be a perfon 
well verfed in the laws of the country, and Ihould be confidered as an advocate for the 
accufcd ; but as he is obliged to the vicar, for his nomination*, he is commonly his 
creature, and feldom gives his vote in oppofition to him. 

Such is the general theory of the criminal jurifprudence in this country, by whi< h it 
appears that the power of the governor is limited as well by the flrift letter of the law, 
as by the interference of the vicar and affelfor, whofe concurrence is neceffiry for palling 
a final fentence. But this limitation exilts^only in theory; for the laws are eafily eluded, 
and even made fubfervient to the conviction of the innocent as well as the guilty. The 
vicar and affelfor, be they ever lo upright, can hardly prevent the oppreffion of the 
judges; and if they are themfelvcs rapacirus, they receive their lhare of the plunder. 

for conniving at the governor’s injuftice. 

Having gained infight into the praftice of the courts of jultice, I lhall lay before you 
the general mode of proceeding, from the arreft of the criminal to his final fentence, 
interfperfing the account with occafional remarks, which will ffirve to lhew the abufes 
introduced into the adminiftralion of juftice. 

The governor iffucs the order of arreft, and commits the criminal to prif n ; be de¬ 
tains hint in confinement as long as he pleafes, delaying or haftening the inquiry as he 
thinks fit. The examination is fecrct, no one being prefent but the governor, or his 
fubftitutc', and the notary, who writes down the procel's. It mult be evident with ho .j 
much eafe perfons verfed in the arts of chicanery can brow-beat the ignoring and per¬ 
plex the priffiner, who is allowed no counfel. If the criminal is found gpilty, whatever 
is his crime, he may make a compofition with the governor, before the cafe is referred 
to the vicar; or, in other words, as the examination is fecret, the governor can draw 


* Ufually the afleffor either pays the vicar for his appointment, 
of office. 


or elfe delivers him all his regular fee3 


up 
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up the procefs in the mod favourable manner, and may give what explanation he 
pleafes. 

If no compofition is made, the cafe is laid before the vicar and the affeflbr, who are 
obliged to give their vote according to the letter of the law 5 and as the Uatutes jrf-e very 
■fevere, the penalties are either heavy fines or corporal punifhment. , In the former cir- 
cumftance, the governor receives two thirds of the fine ; and, as in the latter, he has the 
power of remitting the punifhment, excepting for the moft atrocious crimes, he gene¬ 
rally accepts a commutation in money, if the priibner is able to pay it. By thefe means 
molt offences may be eafily compounded for ; a circumlbnce which empowers the ric h 
to commit crimes with impunity. It is, however, a matter of little confequcnca to the 
governor whether the prifoner is rich or poor ; in the firlt inftance, he may receive y 
compolition from the prifoner hiiufelf, in the latter from the pari fit. For, in cafe thy 
punifhment for the crime is corporal, the expences attending it are confiderable, as the 
executioner of Coire mult inflict it; for which reafonthe governor generally remits the 
penalty, and receives from the parifh a compolition in money fomewhat lefs than the ex¬ 
pences of inflicting corporal punifhinent. 

We mav add to this lilt of grievances the power polTefied hv the magifi rates of dele¬ 
gating their authority without refiding in the government. 11 the delegate is a Grilon. 
he is called sffjknte ; if an inhabitant of the Valtelinc, 'L\ncr:!: lie either purchales 
the fines and perquilites upon a calculation of their average value, or is refponfible for 
them to the governor. In fotne places the delegation is ahnolt always bought by the 
fame perfon, who re tides upon the /pot, # and becomes a perpetual judge ; in others, a 
fociety of perfons join to purchafi* the profits of the magillracy ; they appoint the no¬ 
minal delegate, and fecretly direct the proctffes. Such a delegation may be called a 
fettled tyranny, and, according to the ex predion of an elegant author *, “ .jlabiijhcs n 
li'hclcjalc traffic between criminals and courts of jujUcc." 

From this general view of thd criminal jurilprudence, we may readily infer the 
wretched fituation of the inhabitants; where the fupreme magillrate purchafcs a tem¬ 
porary office at an exorbitant price, and has an inadequate falary; where the principal 
profits of his charge arife from the fines for criminal offences f where it is his intereft 
to arraign and to convict; and where he is hitnfelf the interpreter of the laws, of which 
he is commonly ignorant, the accufer of the party, and the judge. 

I have already mentioned the power which the governor enjoys of pardoning all 
offences except the moft atrocious crimes. A pardon of this kind is called liberatione; 
and there are'printed papers that contain its fornf, in which blank fpaces are left for the 
name of the perfon, the crime committed, the date, and the fignature of the judge. I 
enclofe a copy of a liberation f- ; it brings to my recolk-clion thofea&s of indulgence, 

which 

• Eden’s Principles of Penal Law, p. 6r. 

•} The following is the form of a liberation ; 

Podrfla Regime della Giunnlizione di Tirano, 
c fnc Pcrtincnzc, &c Ciudice de Maktiei 
con Moo, c Miflo Imptio, e con 
autorita di Spada, &c. 

w 

Per t.-ri'r deli a prefente, ed in ogni altro miglior modo, & c abhiamo libertato ed aflblt-o, ficcome libeiianto 
ed aiTolvumo, libcro ed affolto tfftre vngliamo, e dichiariamo, chc fia. 

Here the name of the perfon it infer ted. 

da ogni, e qnalfifia pena pJcumaiia, arbitraria, o affffttiva del Corpo, nclla quale fia incorfo, 0 abbia potuto 
hie on ere per avere. 

• Here 
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which the Catholics obtain from Rome for the abfolution of their fins 5 with this diffe¬ 
rence that' the ads of indulgence refer to a future date, the liberation to this life. 

The price of thefe pardons varies according to the magnitude of the crime, the con¬ 
duit*} of the culprit, and more particularly the time in which it is graritcd •, for the fum 
is greater when a governor fird enters upon his office, thati whc*i he is retiring. 
Sometimes, during the lad two or three hours previous to the expiration of the 
office, pardons may be procured at the lowed rate; and I was affured from good 
authority, that a liberation for homicide has not unfrequcntly been obtained for about 

° U Drnot e ’fuppofe that this account of the venality which reigns throughout the Valte- 
line is exaggerated •, for I have taken great pains to afeertam the truth, and it has been 
confirmed by perfons of all ranks, both in the Grilbn and fubject countries. Nor will 
you be led to imagine that all the governors arc equally rapacious and unjuft. Like 
the Roman proconfuls, fome carry their rapine to the height, others are Ids exacting* 
and a few are free even from the mod didant imputation of iiijuftice. 

The civil courts of judice remain to be confidered. 

Although the governor prefides and paffes fentence, yet, by a fingular privilege, the 
caufe is not always left to his ablblute decifion : he examines the witneffes; and draws 
' out the precedes, but, at the requed of cither party, the caulc may be referred to an 
arbitrator, who is called Savio. He is either nominated by the plaintiff <md defendant, 
or if they cannot agree, is chofen by lot in the following manner: the plaintiff and de¬ 
fendant choofe each fix perfons; from the fix appointed by the delendant the plaintiff 
felects one . the defendant nominates one of the fix chofen by the plain till, and thefe 
two perfons draw lots who (hall be arbitrator. The arbitrator then examines the a£ts 
of the procefs, gives his opinion, which is called m the datutes of the country, 11Con. 
ftglio del Savio ;and fliould the governor retule to pais fentence, the opinion of the 

Savio is ipfo fa£lo a decifion. , • ,» 

From this decifion an appeal lies to two arbitrators called PrcV, who arc appointed 


final if it concurs with that of the bavio, out omerwiie, aiaiim* - 

he Vndicateordict, and ultimately to the fcvcral communities ol the three leagues 
When the governor decides in the firft indance he receives 3 per cent, o the contorted 
property, but only . per cent, when rccourfe is had to arbitration, me other 


of the contcflcd 
2 per cent. 



emirt. and decided by m*.* .- , • 

appeal to the fyndicate, a body whofe office I fhall now explain. 


Here the crime is mention ’si. 

Item Daognialtra cofa annefla, commeffa 1 

... 

S'.™ SpocS c. Not. In 0b„. M> a. C. D. aw. 0 
Dat, in Tirano dal Pretorio quefto g.orn anno 

6 c 


At 


VOL. v. 
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At the end of every two years when the magidracies^expire, fyndicates are appointed 
by the Republic of the Grifons, for the purpofe of inquiring into the admmiftratiou pf 
the feveral governors, and of hearing appeals from their de'cifions. This court is com- 
pofed of nine members, including the prefident, chofen reciprocally by the communi¬ 
ties, three from each league. They make a circuit into each of the fubjeSl provinces • 
fend out proclamations, that they are ready to receive alhaccufations againft the gover- 
nors, examine w Anodes, decide appeals, and mitigate fines, without the concurrence of 
the vicar and afleflbr. They do not, however, finally determine in civil caufes, which 
may be referred from their decifion to the diet. The fyndicate which was intended to 
oppofe corruption and injuffice, is nevertheless the great fupport of both j nor can it be 
ntherwife, for the fvndics purchafe their oflice from the feveral communities, and as 
their falarv is very final!, can only reittiburle themfelves by receiving bribes from the 
judges or from the appellants. Their >.lh.ee is bought for a greater or ftnaller fum, as 
more or left appeals of confequence are to be fubmhted to their arbitration And what 
oecaiions fill greater abuftw, when a caufe of great importance is to be referred to the 
fyndicate the governors frequently purchafe from the communities, in whofe right the 
election is for that time veiled, the power of nominating the fyndics, and of courfe ap¬ 
point their own creature. Hence this court is become fo corrupt as to give rife to a 
proverb, “ As venal as the fyndicate .” 

Having thus endeavoured to draw a general (ketch of the civil and criminal jurifpru- 
dencein this country. I (hall now mention the domeftic adminidration of affairs. 

All public concerns which do not fall under the jurifdiclion of the Grifons, aredif- 
eufi’ed and determined by a council comphfed of five representatives, one from each dif- 
trifl, which meets-as occafion requires at Sondrio. Previous to its fitting, the public 
notary writes to the feveral parimes-oftthe five governments, informing them of the 
bufmefs to be tranfaQed: each pjtrifli has its meeting, in which every houfeholJer pof- 
feflesa vote; and each didrict has its affembly compofed of deputies 'from the feveral 
parifhes, who chuie the reprefentatives. In all affairs of importance, the reprefentatives 
are bound to vote in conformity to inftruaions received from their condiments, and 
all cafes of importance are decided by a majority of voices. The council is empowered 
to demand a red re ft of grit vances from the Grifons, and to remonflrate againd inflec¬ 
tions of the privileges granted to the inhabitants by the capitulation of Milan. The 
governor of the Madeline is preferjt, but has no vote. 

The tribute which the Valteline pays to the Grifons is fo fmall, the Hilaries of the 
governors fo inconfiJorable, and all duties fo trifling, that mod writers, who have had 
occafion to mention this valley, have del'cribed it as the mod happy and the lead op- 
preffed of all fubjeft province*; without reflecting th 3 t nOtwithdanding thefo advantage-, 
the country is annually drained of a fur.i very disproportionate to the ability of the 
inhabitants. 

It is difficult to afeertain the exact amount of this fum, at it ariJes chiefly from the 
fecret as well as public profits of the courts of juflice. But v. « we confidcr that tlv. 
greater part is procured by extortion; that fcarcely any didinttioh is made between in 
■noccnce and guilt; that great crimes are committed with impunity, and petty offencet 
feverely puniflied; we may aid, that the mode of exaifipn is more detrimental to the 
country than tKe lofs of the fpecie itfelf; jnafinuch as a corrupt adminidration of judice 
is the worft of alt oppreflions. * • 

The clergy of the Valteline are not refponfible to the ordinary ,courts, theirdmmunl 
ties being fo exorbitant pis to render them almod independent of the civif authority. 
they are only amenable to the court of the bifliop of Como. If a pried is guilty of an; 

mifde 
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irfilUemeanor, his *'perfon cannot be fecured without the concurrence of the bifhop, and 
governor of the diftrift in which the crime was committed. It is therefore extremely 
difficult to bring an pcclefiaftic to juftice ; impunity is eafily purchas’d, either by fe- 
curin^the favour of the bifltop’s vicar or of the mugidrate. Nor are ; tltcfe pernicious 
privileges confined merely to the clergy, but extend to all perfons wearing an ecclefiafti- 
cal drefs, with the permiflion of the bifhop of Como. 

The Grifons have frequently endeavoured to aboliflj thefc immunities, but always 
without efl'edL The nobles of the Valtcline are interdled to lupport the privileges of 
the clergy, becaul'e they can eafily obtain the permiflion of wearing the ecclefiaftical 
drefs* and can fecure their property, by leaving their effates to the clergy at Uu extinc¬ 
tion of all the heirs named in the fucceffion. Such eflates, called bveftaa gettfditia, are 
very common in the Vaiteline, and cannot be feized for debt, orconfjfcated. 

All Civil caufes of the cldfegy, below the value of two hundred livn.■, are decided 
bv the vicar of the Bifhop of Como; above that fum they are brought before the 
bifhop. An appeal from his decifinn lies to the pope’s nuncio jt Lucern, from I)im to 
the ecclefiaftical tribunal at Aquilea, and from thence to Rome. 


LETTER LXXVII.— Teglio. — Sondrio.—/hiccdotcs of the Painter Ligario. 

— Delebio. 


— Morbegno. 


INSTEAD of proceeding by the neareft roa.il from Tirano to Sondrio, I made a cir¬ 
cuit by Teglio. I traverfed the plain of Tirano, rich in all the productions of nature, 
and continued for fome way at the foot of the northern ridge of mountains, which are 
highly cultivated to their very fummits. Lower towards the fouth-eaft, and furthe. to¬ 
wards the nofth-caft, the tops of the rugged Alps make their appearance gliftening with 
fnow. I palled through a continued vineyard, and th’e foil is fo fertile, that corn, millet, 
flax, and hemp, are fawn among the vines, which overhang in beautiful feftoons. Every 
village is adorned with a thick grove of chefnut trees, whofe rich and dark, foliage pro¬ 
duces a pleafing effe£L 

Teglio fituated upon the top of a mountain, about nine miles from Tirano, and 
twelve from Sondrio, is a long*firaggling place, and contains about three hundred 
houfes. Clofe to the town are the ruins of a fortrefs ftanding, upon an infuiated fock, 
and formerly eftccmcd of great firength. * This elevated fpot commands jt very rich and 
extenfive profpeft from Tirano to the lower part of the valley beyond Sondrio, as far 
as Morbegno. The government of Teglio is faid to comprife the twelfth part of the 
Vaiteline; it is the mod populous diftnet, and contains about eight thoufand foul* ; 
it produces in a good fcafon much more corn than is fufficicnt for the confumption 
of the inhabitants, and rivals Sondrio and Tirano in the goodnefs of its wine. 

Finding little at Teglio but the face of the country to excite my curiofity, I p'roceeded 
in my journey to Sondrio, through a tradt equally cultivated with that which I had al¬ 
ready palled. I defeended by a gentle Hope until 1 caiye to the Adda, which I fol'owed, 
as it roars through the plain, fometimes confined in a narrow channel, fonjettmes ex¬ 
panding in a wider bed, and threatening the country with continual inundations. 

Sondrio is the capital of the valley; the refidence of the governor and of the vicar;, 
but like all .the towns I have hitherto feen in the Vaiteline, feerns deferted, and difplays 
little appearance of trade or animation. The town, partly built in a plain, and partly 

* Sixty-four Vaiteline livrei rs a pound ftej-lmg. 
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upon a rock, is placed in a very romantic fituadon, at the extremity of a narrow valley,, 
and occupies both Tides of the Maienco, a furious torrent which frequently overflows its 
banks. Many qf the houfes are very antient; for I obferved the arms of the Vifcpnti,, 
formerly the fovqreigns of this country painted upon the walls; thefo anus reprefdntin'T 
an enormous ferpent crufhing a man in his jaws, are too remarkable to tfcape ob^ 
fervation. 

■ The Valteline, from its neighbourhood to Italy, has imbibed a tafte for the fine arts, 
and contains ftveral collections of pictures which are not unworthy of notice. This 
country, however, has produced few artilds of any eminence. Pietro Ligario is almoit 
the only painter who del'erves to be mentioned, and his name is l’carcely known beyond 
the limits of the Valtelire. 

Ligario was bom at Sondrio in if 85 , of the ancient family of Ligario, which took 
i;s name from a neighbouring village. Having difcovered n lively genius, and a talk* 
for the elegant arts, he was lent when young to Rome, under the care of Lazaro Baldi, 
from whom he learnt that oxaltnei's of defign which characterifes the Roman folio. 
From thence he repaired to Venice, and palfed fome time in ftudying that exciuifite 
colon;ing tor which the Venetian mailers are dillinguilhed. He made himlllf full 
known at Milan, where he met with fome encouragement; and in 1707 returned to 
the Valteline ; he found, hrwwcr, but litile emplo) ..lent, until he was honoured with 
lire patronage of Count Defalk, F.nvoy from Great Britain to the Republic of the 
Grilons. As he role in reputation his budnefs increafed; bur being always poor he was 
frequently compelled to iinifli his productions with Inch halle, as rendered it impolfiblc 
to give ail of them that periedion, which he was capable of bellowing. Hence ariles 
that inequality which is fo remarkable u\ his paintings. 

There is fcurctlya church in the Valteline which does not poffefsone oLjiis pictures: 
the moll capital of his pieces are ihe martyrdom of St. (Gregory, in one of :he churcnes 
at Sondrio, and St. Benedict, in the chapel of a nunnery near the town. 'Thefo were 
his latch performances; and as they were, contrary to his ufual cuitom, fitiilhed with 
great labour and exaclnefs, may be confidered as the tell, from which we ought to elti-' 
mate his abilities as a painter. 'The figures are well grouped, tite principal characters 
dillinctly marked, and the cxprellkm of the heads is admirable; the llyle of < olouring 
is li\e!v wiihout being gaudy, ana chadb without being dull. A few days after he led 
painted St. Benedict, hewasfeized with a violent fever, and expired in 1752, in the 
67th year of his age. 

Ligario is deferibed by the connoilleurs as a painter who united correctnefs of defign 
to beauty of colouring. He is remarkable for grouping his figures to the belt advan¬ 
tage, and his heads are drawn with a noble fimplicity ; he is, however, reprefented as 
too much inclined to an imitation of the antique; his figures often refetnble ftatues, and 
the folds of his drapery fall with too much precilion, like the wet drapery in the fculp- 
ture of the antients. The character of his faces is chiefly Grecian ; but, it is re¬ 
marked, that thc-y are too fimilar to each other, and look like the portraits of perfons of 
the fame family; a circumltarce not unufual to thofe, who too fervik-ly copy the antique. 

Befide pajnting, Ligario was Ikilled in mufic, mechanics, and agriculture, and has 
left behind him fpecimens of no ordinary acquaintance with each of thofe arts. He 
made, for his own amufement, an organ of large diincnfions, and conftru&ed 
a clock with a cylindrical pendulum, remarkable for the accuracy of its movements. 
He was fond of rearing plants and fimples, and was fo much attached to the ftudy of 
agriculture, that he wrote inftrudlinns to his family upon the cheapeft and bell method of 
cultivation. He endeavoured toiniufe into his Ion and daughter* Caefar and Victoria, a 

fondnefs 
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fortdnefs for the polite .arts. The^ both followed their father’s profefllon, but although 
not without fome degree of merit, failed of equalling ltis_ reputation. < Victoria was 
chieflv diftingtrilhcd lor her Ikill in vocal and inftrumental mufic. 

I roflv this morning to fee the painting of St. Benedict, at a nunnery about a mile 
and an half from Sondrio; having examined the painting, the abbefs lent a meflage; 
defiring the favour of my company, which I accepted with plcafure. Upon entering 
the parlour, 1 made my obeifatice to the abbefs who, in company with two nuns, was 
feated on the other fide of the grate. After the ufual compliments, and enquiries if I 
was pleafed with the picture, wine and calces were brought in ; the wine was the pro¬ 
duce of their own vineyards, and was excellent; the calces were lhaped like (hulls and 
bones. 

The abbefs and her friends behaved with great eafe and politenefs; they a (Iced many 
queflions relating to England, natural to perfons fcquefiered from fdcLty; and one of 
them apologised for their euriofily, by nnuuking that women w-tc not !cfs inquifitive 
or lefs lond’of talking, lee aide liny were (hut up in a nunnery. The peribn who made 
this remark was pale, but not unhealthy ; her figure was remarkably fine, and (lie had 
been very handfome: a difappointmr nl in love, as I am informed, lirfi in-!need her to 
take the veil, and to bury fo much beauty and elegance in a convent. Struck with her 
manner and addrd's, l could not help wtilling that (he may never live to regret fuch a 
flop, and may feel alTthat cafe and t.wquiiiity of mind whicli are expected, but not 
always found, by thofewho take the veil. 

I am juft returned to Sondrio, from a Cm all excurfion to Morbegno, and towards the 
extremity ol the Valteline as far as Delebio. Near Sondrio the valley is about two miles 
in breadth, and remarkably fertile in vines and qll kinds of grain. The right chain of 
mountains is clothed almoft from the bottom to the fummit with a continued viney-rd, 
"which is elleciiicd to yield the bed wh- in the Valtclin<\ _ I rode along the plain which 
ftretches, without interruption, Irom So.idriu to tile* lake'of Como. The middle part 
of this plain is occupied, and frequently overflowed by the unruly Adda, and being 
marfny yields nothing but courfe pad usage; the fides rile gradually into gentle acclivi¬ 
ties, and difplay a riui variety of natural productions-. 

Morbegno lies on the left fid'- pf the Adda ;u the foot of the fourhernnioft chain; it 
is the hand form (l town in the Valteline, and appears to have more (hops, and to carry 
on more trade titan all the others united. JVL Planta, the prel'cnt podclta of Morbegno, 
no fooner hear! of my arrival, than he politely waited upon me at the inn, and invited 
me to his houl'e. Finding that I was oelirous of proceeding to Delebio, he infilled upon 
accompanying me; and having ordered his carriage, propofed an immediate departure, 
that we mi'bit return to his houfe by (upper. M. Planta is the fame'gentleman to 
whom 1 was obliged for fo hofpitable a reception at his houfe at Ccruttz ; and I am 
happy to find that he is .among the few who ad with honour and integrity m this land 
of extortion. Wh o vicar of the Valteline, he difeharged the duties ot that important 
office with great credit, and has entered upon his government with the fame fpirit of 
integrity. There is & pleafure in receiving ads of politenefs in a foreign co-entry: Lut 
it is a double fatisfadion to be obliged to perfons whofe charaders are defi.ni.ig of the 

higheft clleem. . , . . , , . * 

The road from Morbegno to Delebio runs along the foot of the chain of mountains, 
which feparatc the Valteline from the Venetian territories. This chain having a nor. 
them afped yields few vines, but is richly clad with hanging groves of chefnut-trecs, 
chetquered with meadows and fields of corn. The Valteline expanded giadually as 
we advanced towards, the lake of Como; in this part the whole plain is chiefly a morafg, 
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expo fed to the inundations of the Adda, which flows in a wide channel. Th* fdk, 
which begins to he of great importance in the trade of this valley, is chiefly exported 
from Delehio* through Ctiiavenna, into Germany. Upon my return to Morbegno, 
I flipped with 111 . PLn*a, and after the repad was entertained with an excellent sdheert. 

. After returning to Sondrio, I eroded the Adda oppofite Morbegno^ over a handfome 
(lone bridge, and proceeded along a road carried at the foot, and on the (ides of the 
northern chain of mountains. It was almoft a continued vineyard with millet, Turkifli 
corn, flax, and hemp, growing bqtween the ranges of vines, 

The romantic beauties of the Vaitelinc are greatly heightened by the numerous re¬ 
mains of antient fortrefles and caflles; they were all difmantled foon after the capitula¬ 
tion of Milan *, from a recent experience, that the inability of the Grifons to'provide 
them with fufficient garrifons, expo fed them to the enemy, and rendered them for the 
moft part a fourc?*of annoyance rather than protection. It might be imagined, that 
feme of thefe fortrefles ought to have been retained for the purpoioof aweing the inha¬ 
bitants : fuch an implicit confidence, however, is repofed by the Grifons in the guaranty 
of the country by the Iloulb of Auflria, that they do not maintain a ffngle (oldier 
throughout the whole Vaiteline. 


LETTER LXXVI 1 I.— Commerce. — Productions. — Population.—of the Valtelmc. 

THE chief commerce of the Vaiteline is carried on with Milan and the Grifons. The 
principal exports are wine and filk, which torn the halince of trade in its favour; they 
enable the inhabitants to exitf without any manufactures, and help to fupply the money 
which is exaCted by the governors. * , • 

The wine is fent into the Grifons, Germany, the Venetian (fates, Borrnio, and occa- 
ftonally to Milon. Upon a rough calculation 73,000 loma, or horfe-loads, are annually 
exported: this year the foma fold for a pound fterling, which may be conlidered its 
average value. The filk. is fent to England, Zuric, and Bade. The diltrict ot DJe- 
bio and Talomara produces the fined filk, the neighbourhood of Sondrio the next in 
quality, and the didricl of Tirano fupplies an inferior fort. Three thoufand pounds 
of the fined fort, which is edeemed as good as the filk procured from Piedmom, is 
fent annually to England by way of Oftend. The greater part is wound in the Vaite¬ 
line, for which purpofe there are filk mills in the principal diftriCls. 

Befides thefi? commodities, the Vaiteline export!? planks, cheefe, butter, and cattle. 
The inhabitants receive from Milan, corn, rice, fait, and lilken dutfs; from Germany 
and Switzerland cloth and linen; from Genoa, fpices, coffee, and lugar. 

There are no manufactures in the Vaiteline, andalrnod 11 a the mental trades areex- 
ercifed by foreigners. 

The population of the Vaiteline may be edimated from the following rough ikctch: 


Upper Didricl contains 

Government of Teglio - , 

Middle Didricl - - 

Lower Didricl - - - 

20^000 fouls. 

8,qoo 

18,000 

16,oco 

Tptal 

62,000 


* See Letter 89. 
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. The cottages of the peafants, which are built of ftone, are large, but gloomy, gene¬ 
rally without glafs windows: I entered feveral, and was every where difg,ufted with an 
uniform appearance of dirt and poverty. The peafants are modly covered with rags, 
and th£ children have ufually an unhealthy look, which arifes from their jvretched man¬ 
ner of living. The lad year’s drought occafioned fuch a fcarcity of provifipns, that' 
the poor inhabitants were reduced to the mod extreme ncccllity. The price of bread 
was unavoidably raifed fo high, that in many parts the peafants could not purchafe it; 
and their only food was for lome time a kind of pade, made by pounding the hulls 
and dones of the grapes winch had been prefled for wine, and mixing it with a little 
meal. Famine, added to their opprefled lituation, reduced the inhabitants to the lowed 
condition of human mifery, and numbers perifhed from abfolute want. But it is a 
pleafure to reflect, that they are in fonie tneaiure relieved by the plentiful harved of the 
prefent year. 

Perhaps no part of Europe is more fruitful than the Valteline, and yet there is no 
country in which the people are more wretched. Many reafons may be aligned for the 
mifery to which they are reduced. The ftrd and principal caufe is the form of go* 
vernment. The governors generally abufe the exorbitant authority entruded to them 
by the laws,; the peafants are imprifoned upon the flighted information, and as all 
tranfgreflions are punifhed by fines, an accufed perfon is feldoni acquitted; fo that a 
confiderablc number are annually ruined in the courts of judice. 

Befide the individuals who are fuppofed to differ for their own guilt, the parifhes are 
fubje£t to continual aflcflrnents, towards defraying the expcnces for the trial and impri- 
fomnent of the poor parifhioncrs: if they are unable to pay the futn required, it is de¬ 
manded from the parifh to which the criminal belpngs. In this cafe it frequently hap¬ 
pens, that the aflelTinents, indead of being laid upon the landholders, are imputed 
upon each hearth, by which means the chief burden fails upon the poor. 

Another caufe of wretchcdnefs proceeds from the prefent date of property. Few of 
the peafants are landholders; as from the continual oppreflion under which the people 
have groaned for above two centuries, the freeholds have gradually fallen into the 
hands of the nobles and Grifons, the latter of whom are fuppofed to pof.efs half the 
eflates in the Valteline. The tenants who take farms do not pay their rent in money, 
but in kind ; a drong proof of general poverty. The peafant defrays the cods of culti¬ 
vation, and delivers near half the product to the landholder; the remaining portion 
would ill compenfate his labour and expence, if he was notin feme tneafuijc befriended 
by the fertility of the foil. The ground fcldom lies fallow, and the richcd parts of the 
valley produce two crops; the fird is wheat, rye, or fpclt, half of which is delivered 
to the proprietor; the iecond is generally millet, buck-wheat, maze, or Turkey-corn, 
which is the principal nourifhment of the common people; the chief part of this crop 
belongs to the peafant, and enables him in a plentiful year to fupport his family with 
fome degrpe of comfort. Thole who inhabit the diftrids which yield wine are the mod 
wretched ; for die trouble and. charge of rearing vines, of gathering and prefling the 
grapes, is very confiderablc; and they are fo apt to confume the fliare of liquor allotted 
to them, in intoxication, that, were it not for the grain intermixed with the vjnes, they 
and their families would be lefralmod deditute of lubfi deuce. » 

Befides the bufinefs of agriculture, fome of the peafants attend to the cultivation of 
filkj they receive the eggs from the landholder, rear the li lk- worms, and are entitled 
to half, the filk. This employment is not unprofitable; for although the rearing of the 
filk-worms is attended with much trouble,, and requires great caution; yet as the occu¬ 
pation is generally entruded to the women, it does not take the men from their labour.. 

2 With 
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With all the advantages, however, derived from the fertility of the foil, and the variety of 
its productions, the peafants cannot, without the utmoft difficulty, and conftant exer¬ 
tion, maintain their families; and are always reduced to the greateft diftrefs, whenever 
the feafon is unfavourable to agriculture. / 

• To ihefe caufes of penury among the lower claffes, may be added the natural indo¬ 
lence of the people, and their tendency to ‘uperftition, which takes them from their la¬ 
bour. Upon the whole, I have not, in the courfe of my travels, feen any peafantrv 
except in Poland, fo comfortlefs as the inferior inhabitants of this valley. They rnj >y 
indeed one great advantage over the Poles, in not being the abfolute property of the 
landholder, and transferable, like cattle. They are therefore at liberty to live w here 
they chufe, to quit their country, and feek a better condition in other regions; a relief 
to which diftrefs often compels them to have recourfe. 

' Chiavsnna, Angujl f 5 . 

I quitted Sondrio yefterday afternoon, and went tip to the valley of Malenco; yield¬ 
ing vines, chefnut-trees, rye, oats, and pafturage. As I afeended, the fides of the 
mountains were clothed with birch and firs; and their fummits produced nothing but 
a fcanty herbage. The inhabitants of this valley appear healthier, better eiothed, and 
more indullrious, than the other peafants of the Valteline. In confequence of thrir 
diflance from the feat of government, they are lefs expoied to the rapacioufnefs of the 
Grifon governors, and for the mod part poflefe, a fmall portion of land. The valley 
is narrow, and watered by a torrent,-which forms a continued catarafl; the road is a 
faint path, by the fide of a precipice, and carried over huge fragments of rocks. I 
palled the night in a folitary hut at th® bottom of the Muret; the next morning mount¬ 
ed a rugged afeent in the channel of a fmall dream, obferved nothing but bare rocks, 
without the lead appearance of vegetation, came to the top of the Murct, and traverfed 
a large mafs of fnow and ice. 

In thefe alpine fituations the traveller fees within the fpace of a few hours, nature in 
all her lhapes ; pi the Valteline rich and fertile ; here barren and dupendous I hefe 
regions are fo dreary and defolate, that were it not for an occafional traveller, the flights 
of a few drangc birds, the goats browfing on the rugged alps, and the Oiepherdsuho 
tend them, nature would appear quite inanimate. In thefe elevated fpots, while 1 was 

*■ Placed above the ftorm’s career,” 

l noticed the pleafing effeft produced by the vapours and mids floating in mid air be¬ 
neath me ; circuuiftances finely felt and described by the author of the Mindrel: 

• And oft the craggy clift lie lov’d to climb, 

‘ When all In tnifl the world below waa loft : 

• What dreadful pleafure there to (land fubliir.c, 

• Like fhipwrrck’d mariner oil defart coaft, 

• And view the enormous fea of vapour, toft 

•* In billows lengthening to the horifon round, 

« Now fcoop’d in gulphs, with mountains now embofe’d!” 

From tiie top of the Muret I defended about three hours a craggy, defolate, and 
uninhabited country, and noticed the gf&dugl inefeafe of vegetation as I approached the 
road leading to Chiavehna, a little above Cafazza. 'This panage over the Muret, which 
fervesfor the tranfportation - f wine and other merchandife from the Valtdiiie.to the 
Onions is only open about five months in the year. 
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LETTER LXXIX.— Chiavenna.— Valley of St. Giacomo.—Chapel of Sf. Guglkhvo. 

»*V f J •, . , r r . Chiavenna, Sept. 16. 

MY correfpondencc with you has been for fomc time interrupted/ The day after 

my arrival from the Valtcline, I was fewd with a laflitude which I attributed to the 
fatigue of journey ; it ended in a violent pain ami (welling of my right hand, the dMs 
of a rheumatifm, which probably feized me the night I palled at the- bottom of the Mo¬ 
rn : not being able to.procure a bed, 1 flept in the hayloft, and fidiered much from the 
piercing north wind, which blew from the glacier. I likewife imprudently walked the 
next morning, without intcrmiilion or rcfrelhmcnt, for the fpace of feven hours, from 
the top of the Muret to Bondo ; lo that the cold and fatigue brought on a rhdumatic 
complaint which has detained me fix weeks. During great pan of the time I wore my 
arm in a fling, and was incapable of writing a line. What I moft regret m this delay 
is, that I have been prevented from attending the general diet of the Grifoiis, which was 
held at Davos the latter end of laft month. 


The county of Cm.wenna came under the fovereignty of the Grifcns in the fame 
manner, ami at the fame rime with the Valtcline. During the war of the* Valtcline it 
frequently changed its maflers, but at the peace of Milan was finally reltored to the 
Griions. It is ruled, like the other fubjed provinces, by a Grifou governor, who is 
called cornmiflary, and in a few inftances is even lefs limited in his power than the indues 
of'the Valieline. . . , 


The criminal court of juftice is formed by the comniiffary, and the afleflbr, who is 
appointed by the cornmiflary, from three candidates nominated by the county, lie 
mult attend all examinations, concur in ordering torture for the conviction of a cri¬ 
minal, be prefent when it is inflicted, and ratify the final fcntence; but as the afleffor 
owes his place to the cornmiflary, and fhares in his exad'ions, he is a mere cypher, and 
feldom ventures to exert his right of interpofing a negative. ' L'his circumllance renders 
the courts of juftice in Chiavenna more uniformly iniquitous than even thofe of the 
Valtcline; for the clofe union between the commiffary and afTcffor aln.ofl precludes 
a chance of redrefs, and gives unbounded fcope to oppreflion. It would be unneceffary 
to deferibe the mode of proceeding eflablifhed in this court of juftice, as it is fimilar to 
that of the Valtcline. In civil caules the cornmiflary receives five per cent, of the con* 
tefted property, and an appeal fromhis dccifion may be fubmitted to the fyndicate. 

Chiavenna, the capital, is fituated’ at the foot and upon the fide of a* mountain, and 
contains about three thoufand fouls. The inhabitants carry on but little commerce ; 
the principal article of exportation (excepting the flone pots mentioned in a former 
letter*) is raw filk, of which the whole country produces about three thouland fix 
hundred pounds. A manufacture of filk dockings, the only one in the tmvn, has been 
lately eflablifhed. The neighbouring country is covered with vineyards, but the wine is 
of a meagre fort, and only a frnall quantity exported. The great l'upport of Chiavenna 
is thetranfport of merehandife; this town being the principal communication bet ween 
the Milantle and Germany, and from hence the goods are fent either by Coire into 
Germany, or through Pregalia and the Engadinas into the Tyrol. A d,uty is laid by the 
Grifons upon all the merehandife which pafles through Chiavenna, but is fo fmall that 
the whole cuftoms, including thofe in the Valtcline, are fanned for 17,000 florins, or 


about £ 1260 per annum. 
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The principal nbjed of curiofity in. the environs is the fbrtrcfs in rpms, feated u^ort 
the fummit of a rock, winch Overlooks the town, once celebrated forii$ almoft im¬ 
pregnable ftrength. The only road which leads.up to it is deep and craggy; the 
walls occupy a large fpace of ground, and are now covered with vines*, Theurofigeft 
payt of the f.wuyfs was conftru&ed upon an infulatod rock,, rent,, as fume perfotfs con- 
jefture, from the contiguous mountain, by a violent convullion of nature. It js on all 
Tides abfohutely perpendicular, and the only communication with the caflle was by a 
draw-bridge thrown acrofs the intervening chaftn. Others # fuppofe that the repara¬ 
tion of this rock wr.s the work of art, and affirm that it was excavated in 1343, by order 
of Galeazzo Vifcomi. The length is above two hundred and fifty feet, 'the height 
about two hundreds and the greateft diftance Jrom the adjoining rock'about twenty. 
This fortification, though always deemed impregnable, was taken at different periods 
fometimes by affdulr, but more frequently by famine or ft rat agent; it was finally de- 
moliffied by the Grifons themfelyes. 

Clofe to Chiavenna is a rock of afbeftos, a kind of mineral fubftance, of a greyiffi 
filver colour, which can be drawn into longitudinal fibres as fine as thread, and was 
manufadured by the ancients into a fpecies of cloth refembling linen : it us frequently 
mentioned fey Pliny, and being indeftrudible by fire, was principally it fed for ftiroods, 
to preferve the afhes of the dead bodies feparate from thofe of the wood. The art of 
weaving afbeftos into linen is not loft; but, as it is very troublefotne and expenfive, and 
as the cuftom of burning bodies, which gave it a value, is.no longer in ufc, the manu- 
fadure is dilcontir.utd. Befides the rock of afbeftos near Chiavenna, fcveral. other 
mountiins yield the fame fubftance; the t>eft fort is found in the mountains that border 
the valley of Malenco, of which I have feen many fine fpecimens. \ 

Quitting Chiavenna I entered the valley of St. Giacomo, which is narrow, and wa¬ 
tered by the torrent Lira. It is part of th£ county of Chiavenna, .contains about ten 
pari flies, is under the jurifdi&ion of the com miliary, and poflefles feveral important 
privileges that preferve the inhabitants from‘the oppreflion which their neighbours en¬ 
dure. All caufes are tried in the valley. The criminal ftatutes are thofe of Chiavenna, 
with this difference only, that, inftead of the afTeffor, the valley choofes four perfons, 
who are always prelent at the examination; and without whofe concurrence torture 
cannot be inflicted, nor fentence paflld. The valley has its own code of civil jurif- 
prudence, and courts independent of the qpmmiflary, from the decifion of which an ap¬ 
peal lies to the diet. 

The lower part of the valley produces vines and corn ; the upper, rye, barley, and 
pafture, mixed with large groves of fir and pine. On my left l pafied the church of 
St. Guglichno, fuppofed to have been erected in honour of William King of Sicily, the 
laft fovereign of the male branch of the Nortnan line, which commenced in Count 
Roger, who conquered Sicily from the Saracens in the latter end of the eleventh 
century. *’ ♦ ' 

Roger was twelfth fon of Tancred de Hauteville, a Norman Baron, and brother of 
the celebrated Robert Guifcard, the braveft of thofe brave Norman adventurers who 
fallied from their native country, formed a flourilhing but temporary eftablifhment in 
the fouthern»parts of Italy, and furnifhed by their exploits ample^naterials for hiftory 
and romance. 'The fon of Count Roger, who inherited the name and fpirit of his fa¬ 
ther, eroded Sicily into a kingdom : and, at the extindion of the male line of Robert 

* Wfr may perhaps reconcile thefe two opinions, by. admitting that the opening was originally occafioned 
by a mlnt convullion of nature, afterwards enlarged by art. , 

Guifcard 
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Guifcardin the perfon of William, Duke of Apulia, annexed Apulia and Calabria to 
Sicily, and reigned over thofe territories, under the title of the Two Sicilia-, which 
now comprehend the prefent kingdom of Naples aild Sicily. The tlfrono of Roger 
was fiicpeffivcly filled by his fon William the Firft, furnamed the Bad, and by hh grand- 
fou William the Second, diftingutlhed by the name of Coed. On the dlmife ol W illiam, 
the Good without ifiue male, the Sicilians excluded Conlhntia,daughter of Roger, and 
wife of the Emperor Henry the Sixth, and eleffed Tancrcd, illegitin'nte grand fon of the 
firft King. Tancred dying in 1193, William, his only fini.ving fon, was crowned 
while an infant. Being dethroned by Henry the Sixth, who cl '.nod the Two Sicilies 
in right of his wife Conftanti.i, he was impriloiicd with his moth' 1 Tbilh, in the fort refs 
of Ems, near Coire. Some authors alien that he was dcpiived of his light, others that 
be was mutilated by order of Henry. Some relate that tie died in pt ifon, < th ts that he 
was roleafed together with his mother S^ilkt; that he accompanied h r to France*, bur, 
difgulled with the world, retired to this fpot, palled the latter part >i hE d ivs as an 
hermit, with great reputation of fane’eity, and was canonifed after his doadi. Such con- 
tradiefory accounts occur frequently in the liiflory of the dark ages. iMuratori, who, 
from his knowledge of the ancient records of thole ages, is*the moll capable of tolvin \ 
this difficulty, leaves the queftion uhdecided ; but feetns inclined to beluvej that Wil¬ 
liam was releafed from his captivity, andNtfterwards turned hermit. 

I fliall fubjoin a genealogical table of the Norman line, which is very complicated and 
obfeure, and erroncoully reprefented by many writers. 

1 employed three hours in mounting from.Chiavcnna to the ploafint pi tin of (lampo 
Dolcino, and afeended from the extremity of that plain to Ilola, the lad village in the 
valley of St. Giacomo, from whence I am now writing. 

In thefe parts where mountains rife over mouhuins, and alps tow'er above alps, tholb 
fallings of fnow, mentioned in a former letter ■*, undos the name of Avalarihcs, are ex¬ 
tremely common ; they are jullly and warmly defetfoed by the poet of nature j : 

ft in on 5 thefe hilly regions, win. re embuu’d 
In peaceful vales the Inppy Ciifoos dwdl; 

Oft, milling hidden from the loaded Jiffs 

Mount tins of fnow lliu'r jpdlli’iiny tenors roll. 

loom !lt,p to lltep loud thnnd'iinc dovul tiny come, 

A vViulry watte in diie cu'smotion all i 

And herd, and flock., and t ravelin - aid fwaim, 

And fmretlnics whole hii f ;ads, of m .o I ing ti uop-, 

Or hamlets (Ucping hi ihe dead of niohr, 

A>e deep beneath tlu tnu thciiug ruin hurl’d. 

* Lateral. - Thonifon’.-. S.afi, 
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LETTER. LXXX ,—Splagen .— The Grey League. — Rhcimvald. —Via Mala. — Tttjls.~— 

Nicholas RuJ'ca. 

FROM Ifola theafcent is flccp and rugged to the*top of mount Splugen, and the 
torrent Lira roars from precipice to precipice in ftupeinious cafaraGs. The road is 
hewn in the folid rock, in many places it has the appearance of heps, in others is perfo¬ 
rated through the mountain; in purfuing my way over this dreary trail, I vas fre¬ 
quently reminded of the road down the Gemini *. Toward the fummit of the Splut 
gen is an oval plain, about two miles long and one broad, encircled with craggy points; 
it produces no trees, but yields rich pafturage; near the fummit are rude blocks of a 
whitifh kind of marble. 

I baited my horfes at a fmall inn which hands at the extremity of the oval plain, and 
is the only houfe between the valley of St. Giacomo and Splugen. Before the door I 
obferved at lcah a hundred horfes laden with mcrchandife; not lefs than three hundred • 
are laid to pafs daily in this feafon of the year. 

Gently afeending from this oval plain I obferved the fource of the Lira, which falls 
into the lake of Chiavenna, and foon afterwards crofled the higheh ridge, on the other 
fide of which the torrents flow towards the Rhine. The country is wild, and fcarcely 
produces a fingle tree; as I defeended firs began to make their appearance, at fil'd 
thinly fcattered over the rocks, and gradually, thickening into large forefls. This paf- 
fage over mount Splugen is principally ufed for the tranfport ol merchandife to and 
from Coirc; it is kept open even in winter, though not without great difficulty ; in 
that feafon the merchandife is chiefly tranfported bn fledges, of which forty or fifty pafs 
in a day. 

The territory of the Grey League occupies all the'eaftefn traG of this mountainous 
country, and is by far the moll confiderablc, in extent as well as population, of the 
three Grifon leagues. The etymology of the word Grigia or Grey, which gives its - 
name to this league and the whole country, is extremely uncertain. Some authors 
have conjeGured, that the people of this diftriG were the original inhabitants of the 
country, and were called Grey , to tliftinguifh them from the more modern inhabitants, 
grey hairs, an emblem of antiquity.' Others, on the contrary, dating this appellation 
from more modern times, aflTert that the firit authors of the revolution which, in 1424, 
gave liberty to the communities in thfe Grey League, were drefied in thfc coarfe grey 
cloth of the country ; and, in commemoration of this great event, the league was called 
Grey. This appellation, however, is of very high antiquity, and exifted long before the 
revolution. Tacitus calls the inhabitants of this country Rheetos Grifeos , id ejl cams ; 
and Ammianus Marccllinus llyles the diftriG about Coirc, Canos Campos , or the Grey 
Fields. Hence it appears how very fruitlefs mult be any invefligation concerning the 
true etymology of this word, which lies hid in remote antiquity, beyond the reach of 
our mod inquifitive refearches. 

Without entering too minutely into etymological difquifitions, we may only remark 
in general, that the term Grifons, or Grey people, was the general name^bjT which all 
the inhabitants of Rhetia were diftinguifhed, and was not confined to that particular dif¬ 
triG called the Grey League. The appropriation of the term to that particular body 
may be thus accounted for. When the inhabitants of this diftriG firft role in arms, 

* Letter 33. 

for. 
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for the ptu-pdfe of afterting tlv^ir independence, theyjpnfttraity ftyled themfelves, the 
League of. the people called Grifotis, or the Grsy League; while thdfe of the two 
other dtilriU*v who afterwards formed fitnilar aflbeiations, although equally’known 
by the name of Grifons, took other appellations to diftioguifh themfelves fronj' uicjitii 
• confederacy. ' . 

The torrim-y now occupied.by the Grey League was formerly fubjeft to the Abbot 
of Difentis, the Counts of Werdenberg, of Sax, of Mafox, and the Baron of Retzuns, 
The people lean fo have originally poffcfled coufiderable privileges, which were gra- 
ilually im lermini'.i. and occasionally violated by their chicra and barons, who, being 
engaged in p.-rp-tual holliiitics with each other, laid great exaffions upon their fubjeds, 
jn order to pay their troops. At length, the people, impatient of opprcllion, and excited 
by the example of theneighbouring Swifs republics,determined to deliver themfelves from 
the grievous mi jedion under which they laboured. 

The meeting- of the infurgents was by no means attended with any unwarrantable 
excetles, natural to an enraged populace, but was conduced with the greateft cotu- 
pofure. The leading members of the feveral communities having previoully concerted 
the plan, a folemn deputation was difpatched to the >refpedive fovereigns affcmbled at 
i'runs} flic deputies laid the grievances before the chiefs, from whom they not only 
extorted red re is, but procured a confirmation of feveral obfolete privileges, and the ad¬ 
dition of many others. In confederation of thefe conce(lions, the chiefs reforved to 
themfelves certain prerogatives, which fome of their defeendants or fucceffors poffefs at 
this day; a difHncb’ou which is nosy peculiar to this league, and renders the general 
conftitution in fome refpeefs more arillocratical than that of the two others. 

Thefe prerogatives confift in being prefent at the annual diet of the league, and in 
alternately propofmg three candidates for, Landrichter, or chid* of the league, from one 
who is nominated by the deputies. Tile Counts ofWirdenberg being extinft, thole 
prerogatives arc now confined to*the Emperor of Germany, as Baron of Rctzuns the 
Abbot of Difentis, and the temporary Count of Sax. INfo real Count Sax now < x- 
i(ts ; for, upon the extinction of that family, certain communities * of the Grey I.c ague 
feized the. domains, and continue to exercife the rights which were formerly enjoyed by 
the Counts of Sax. 

The mode of creating a titular Count isos follows : A few/days before the meeting 
of the diet of the league affembled at Truns, the communities in queftion reci] rocallv 
elect a perfon who reprefents the Count. He is called in Rotnatifh \ Gail dc Saxe, and, 
although not unfrcquenily a common peafar.r,* fits at the diet upon the fame bench 
with the representative of the Houfe of Auflria and jhe Abbot of Difentis, is addrdfed 
by a title equal to his fuppofed dignity, nominates the Landrichter every third year, 
and, having difeharged his office, links at the expiration of a few days into his ordi¬ 
nary rpk.* 

' Another diftinCtion peculiar to the Grey League ought not to be omitted. Like the 
other leagues, the particular diiiricls poffcfs their courts of criminal juftice in the hill' 
refort ; liut in all civil catifes above a certain value, an appeal lies to fix teen deputits 
annually affembled at Truns ; I only mention the fact in this place, but fhall have ocea- 
fion to enlarge upon it in a future letter. m 

Splugen, iituated upon the rife of’an hill, at the bottom of a tugged chain of alps, 
is the principal place in the valley of Rheinwald, which forms a high jurifdittion of the 
< > 

* Thefe communities itt Lungpetfc and Vais, Hants ami Grub, Finns arid Cafhia. 
f Literally head of Sax. Vau is fuppofed to be a corruotion from caput. 
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Grey Yeague. ' The Rheinwald is fo called from the Hynder Rhine, which takes its 
rife upon the Vogelfberg, at the diftance of twelve miles, "ami runs through this valley. 
It was niy intention to vifit this fource, hut my late indilpofition will not permit me at 
prefeni to % take f ttiguing journeys in thefc mountainous regions. ) 

'ih 1 inhabitant'of the Rheinwald ipeak German, although they are entirely fur- 
routtdtd by people who ufe a different language. Towards the foiuh, beyond the 
mountains (.1 SpUtgcn and St. Bernardin, in the valleys of St. Giacomo and Mafox, 
Itaban is the common tongue; towards the north and eaft, in the valleys of Schams, 
of St. 1 ‘eter, and of Lugnetx, Rotnanlh is fpoken. This remarkable circumftance has 
led many authors to conjecture that the people of this and other diitrids of the Grifons, 
who talk German, are defeended from the Lepontii , fuppoled to be a Celtic nation, and 
confidered as the original inhabitants of this country, before the eflalffijhmcnf of the 
Rlutians. But this conjeCture is not founded on fads, for, although the inhabitants of 
this diilrid are immediately encircled by people who talk Italian and Romanffi ; yet the 
German language is fpoken at Avers, Cepina, Tufis, and Furftcnau, which are only at 
a Imall iliRancc from the Rheinwald. 

I quilled, on the other fide of mount Splugcn, the Italian climate and productions ; 

■ the air of this valley is fo piercing as to juflify the truth of the proverb, “ Nine months 
winter and three months cold.” Two high roads meet at Splugcn, one from Chia- 
venna, which I traverfed yefterday, the other leads over the Bernard into Bellimsone. 
From Splugcn to Arder the road continues by the fide of the Hynder Rhine, through a 
mountainous region, which prefents at every «fU.p« the motl awlul magnificence of 
feenery. 

The inhabitants of Suffers, the laff village of the .Rheinwald, talk German ; and at a 
fmall diflance I entered the valley of Schams, .wheie the peafants (peak Romanfli. I 
made myfelf tolerably underRood by a kind of jargon, cfmipoied of German, Italian, 
and Romanfli. I took out my vocabulary of the Engudina language, and compared 
the different modes of expreflion and- pronunciation. The inhabitants call their lan¬ 
guage Romanfli; but it differs widely from the Romanfli fpoken in the valley of Sur- 
fet, and flill more from that of the Engadinas. The Bible and other books uied in this 
valley are in the fame dialed: as thofe which ere ngud in the other pans ol the Grey 
League, and the language is flmiiar, with a Imall variety in the pronunciation. 

r i lie valley of Schams, a community of the Grey I.eagu \ contains eight or nine in- 
confklerable burghs or villages, fituated at fmall diflances upon each fide of t # he Rhine ; 
and is much lower and more fruitful than the Rhoinwakt. I crolfcd ill ■ Rhine at 
/illis, leaving on my left hand Donat, where the colicdive body of people meet an¬ 
nually to choofe their tnagiftrates, and regulate all civil and political alfaiis. Soon 
afterwards I came into the Via Mala , fo called from the fuppoled difficulties and dan¬ 
gers of the paffage. Such dreadful deferiptions have been given by diff rent travellers, 
that I expeded to find it the woril road which I had hitherto travelled. But I was 
agreeably deceived, for it was not more incommodious than the way from Splugcn to 
Anders; nor did 1 once think it ncceffary even to difmount from my boric, <-xecj t 
when I flopped to take a-nearer view of any particular feene ; the road eveq admits 
carriages. No reafon occurs to me, why this parlicu’ar way fhould lie diilin$uifhed by 
the appellation of Via Mala , unlcfs it alludes to former times, and modern writers have 
adopted them as the mere echos of ancient travellcts. Perhaps the peculiar gloom oi 
the valley, through which the road paffes, may have helped to convey title ideas of 
terror to perfons not accuflomed to alpine regions. 
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The Via Main runs through a d mi. and folkai y valley, overfpread in manv part^ with 
thick fort iU, white, a,.. . ah a. kind id twilight gloom, ami lb exceedingly narrow, 
ton tlie deep, rocks w LiJi enel do it hang over, and loom aim. li to me.’ toward* their 
lnintiiits. The Rhine loams at the bottom, lomctiim. ;m dUbl--, ein! lbifi,.ii:nes 
faintlv glimimh'ing through 

-.- iki: k l.mw | 'iv.'s. th.il o’d tli" reek, ir !i..’d 

W.no !ii Oi anti trail mm to : hr !e v. in.' T'.>r., 


About three miles from the commencement of the Yi >. Mill, is a tbnie ' , m 
fingie arch, thrown aero is a gulf; a nibhme iron >, which 1 dopp- 1 to aun.hv, > 

which. T left with regret. The Rhine i.di . in a Iv.iuthul erf > le, i .Ms i.i a nur-.e 
channel at the depth of above four hundred led, itui.'uflv ditties net' uh ' bri ' ... 
expands itf if into a wide baton, and then is loll and t a ro.-k, rlumuph a hi h it 
forced a peflage. '1'he impending neunums, parti) bar. ami partly tr threw u -d c i,;i 
firs, call at: awful gloom o\ • r the gulf beneath. 

1 lie re was greatly tlruck with one circunVlanc”, w liieh I had obferved in f u r .,1 other 
vallcva of Switzerland, but m\ey in inch porhCtiun as in thi- pii.-.-, The Riant, 
which is'at prc-len r about fou; htmdivd feet b..low the Srid-.e, foetus Iiav - once llmu-i 
as high, or rwn higher than tin prelent bridge, h ”, in the laoie of a-., ■■, gradually woo. 
away th-’ rock, and excavated the d'”p channel in which it now rim-. 

Having palled the bridge, 1 went through a I'ubwrrane. ms op. ning a *. w p «r •. >.* 
length, which had been cut in the overhangim- r..ck, and a litr 1 • • hn'h m cioli’s! a ho ;.d 

‘ • ,,i t , • ‘ ' C-> 

bridge fttmlar to the tirit. 

Soon af'erwnrds- I quitted the Rhine,and began alcendin■■. TY- p’ot of ;Vn tint. - , 
ir entire]v uninhabited, and ! did tfot meet with a {ingle but; 1 .- nun! 1 readied Ken 
calia, a village in the comnuwii'.y ( w Tofis, upon the e-pof a ib ep mountain. I’m: : 
thence I ddcenJed to Tubs, lituated near ihetomnt Noii.i, a' the beginning < -t - 
valley of Tomiiafca, and laid by antlquari's to luw b.oi built by the luh.uo. wl: •• 
they took refuge in th' fe parts under Rluetus. 

Tulls is well known in the hiitory o! th (Irif.m-, lot the v.i«" ,•/.//, c.um • 1 
juilice, which lilt in if> i R, for the trial n( p.-rlm, u« culml .>1 lieher-g a coir f me a*.. 
with Spain, and of oppofing the intr iduelton oi the JYoUtlant religun into in • V. 1 - 
teline. Amongfl thole who fullered in this iniqei;. ms tribunal, then’”!! e i • 
was Nicholas Rulca, whom I mentioned in m\ l.-tf.-r mi the tronhk i.i rh \ ’.r n. , 
the cruel chxutnllances of whole death excit-.vl the nni.tmtnt o! tin. (VamaY .at 1 
occalioncd an open rebellion. 

Nicholas Rui’ca, a native of Bedano, in the bsilliage of I.oeruno, w.is rdmaud m t o 
Ttfui s' college at Milan, at the cxpence of Cardinal Ih rmn. ami mad.- !o go ; r r 
progr.f: in his Undies, that, in 15S9, he was appointed princip • the tier-. I. ”1 •' 
dno. although only in the twent)-fourth year of h ■ age. ;<• •on; dun 1; .j -’; ■ 11{ > 1 
bimfclf by his zeal in preaching againfl. the r< formed docirir - ., ml v. m oim oi die ml- 
putants who lupportcd the Roman Catholic faith again It the Ihotdlant mmii’crs m 
two public conferences held at Tirano in 1595, and the following year, lb character 
has beefi {daced in the molt oppolite lights bv the refp. ctive hiltorians oi the two con¬ 
tending parties; by the one he is reprelenfed as a faint, and by the other as an allaUm* 
Hut if we examine his life with impartially ir will appear, that, though he was hurriu 
on by a violent (pirit of fanatic zeal, yet he cannot be fuppofed guilty of the airo. 1011s 
crimes which his Mtcinies nave laid to his charge. Soon after his promotion to cite L - 
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nefic\ of Sondrio, a mifunderftanding arofe between him and the Protoftanis, which 
gradually increafed during the violence of the religious difputes, and was carried on the 
following occafion to the highefl: degree of aniinoiity. 

One Chiappinus, and three gone fliers of Venice, were arrefted uni'er’fufpicion of a 
defign to*aflaflinate Scipro Calandrinus, the Proudanl mini:' r of oon.bif;, at ihe indica¬ 
tion of Rufcn ; a confeflion oi guilt and of Ruka's privity. It ing draw, hum Chiap- 
pintr 'y the force of torture. The gownicr <,? die vaiieli.te referring the affair to the 
diet of the Grifons, Rufca was cii fl before * ti.u alfembly, but d lined to appear ; either, 
as his enemies pretend d'ma ouiDciuiiiucf,. o! gul’i, or, as. hi . fiicnds allege, from n 
dread ol the C dons, .To •, . e memfe 1 ,i•• aii j if him. Haying -Taped Irom the Vai* 
teline, h< v ,.ted •;! H 0 :uh> ah- 1 - his caule was publicly pleaded before tvuive judges 
.'.. puled by : 1 a Grilur king acquitted, he returned to Sondrio, where his Zeal, in- 
11 mr-d by his late proh cutiun, continued to dilplay it fell by an unremitting oppofition 
to the ellabliflinient of a Pmteftant fchool at Sondrio j a favourite nnuf.ire of the op- 
pofile p •: y . 

llis enemies, baffled in their fir ft attempt, brought againft. him a charge of a more 
public nature: they accuf-d liim of oppoling the decrees of the Onions, and of ex¬ 
horting the inhabitants of Morbegno not to hear arms againft the. King of Spain, the 
protecW of the Catholic, religion. In confcquence of thefe inlinuations, a troop of 
lixty Grifons arrived at Sondrio by night, and, feizing Rufca, carried him to Tufis, 
where he was not only impeached of high ireafem in the temporary court of juflice there 
aflombled, but was again examined, contrary to every principle of equity, lor abetting 
the aifaliination ol Calandrinus ; and as he peremptorily denied thefe charges, he was 
condemned to (he torture ; which horrid fentence was three times inflicted in the dead 
of night. The execution of the fentence failing to extort the fmalled confeflion of guilt, 
he was, on the following night, twice fubjdcted to a Repetition of the fame dreadful 
procels. Being of a weak irame, and full of infirmities, he was overcome by excefs of 
agony, and expired aruidft the torments *. 

Some writers have alfertcd that Rufca died of poifon, which he had taken previous 
\o his laft examination ; but this fuppofition teems to be totally devoid of foundation, 
and was only advanced in order to refeue the judges from the odium of having tortured 
him to death. For when it is confidered that, according to the common mode ef ap¬ 
plying torture in this country, he was five limes drawn up by a pulley, with his arms 
tied behind, fo as to occafion a diflocation of his lhoulders ; that he remained in that 
excruciating pofition above half an hour each time, and that he was in 411 infirm ftate 
of body, wc have no occafion to feck for any extraordinary oaufe of his death. 

The advocates foi the Prot-ftant party in vain endeavour \> exculpate Rufca’s judges 
from an intolerant fpirit of bigotry, by afierting that the whole tranlaftion was a civil 
and not a religious procefs ; for theological rancour, however difguifed under the malk 
of patriotifm, was the leading motive to this profccution. Independently indeed of all 
theoretical unioning, every rational Chriftian, whatever his perfualion may be, mult 
recoil with honor from enormities fo inconfiftent with the firll principles of humanity, 

Die Jominua, /luce Aufufti 2 5 c^at. ter fine lumen pondere elevatus Juit ; perf.ititque In sugatva, /spins mi- 
fencordiam Dei ac ham nu ■ tmp/erans, quas voces dolor torment arum ipfe cxpiimchal, erat mtm homo crebris fe- 
bribus rrx/it’r, ac proirule Jujiinemii to. turnm impos erat. Sequente die lune, facies till ve/o obtegitur, ne a quoquum 
Jignum habere quail ullum , tt bis a/qur tamen pondere elevatur : tumque obfcrvalus eft Jpiritus dejicere, et cum fol- 
vereiur tortu a jam ex/piraverut , tenens lingua m dentibus admorfam Jic ut jatiguis adparcret. Apoita Hift. Re¬ 
form. Eccl. Rat. vol. ii. p. 268, 269. 
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and io contradictory to the nnvknefs of that religion, which ought to be the rtil£ G f 
our actions '. 


LETTER LXXXL— Valley ofToml'tof a. — Rctzuns. — Rachcr/tu. 

Cjirc , Sicpt. 5 j 

FROM Tufk I continued my route along the valley of Tumliufca, by the fide of the 
Rhine, which here leparat e the Grey League l'.oiij that of the Ikmfe o| God ; m ,_ 
nierous towns. M’Uiwe. and cables f, lie agreeably battered through tile vale in the 
moil romantic iituations. PafPng through C.ttzb, and leaving on inv left the fruitful 
niounta’n (-i : lennen’: rg, call, din Romani!) Montagnia, and remarkable for its fortilitv 
and population, I procee.'eil to Rctzuns, and turned to the callle of that name, which 
makes a conipicuous figure in the hiltory oi the Grilons. Antiquaries deiive the name 
of Rctzuns from Rlatiuni or RluJ'ui ltna (Lower Rluctia', and give the following ac¬ 
count of its conftrudion : In the early ages of the Roman hiltory a numerous army of 
Gauls overran Lombardy, which was then occupied by the Tulcans. A confiderable 
body of whom driven from their native country followed their leader Rbietus, and 
eflabliflied themfelves in thefe alps. Rhmtus gave his own name to the whole region, 
and conllaided a fortrefs which he called Rbatia Ini.i, fince corrupted into Retzuns. 
Livy relates the emigration of the Tulcans into thefe parts without mentioning the name 
oi their leader, who is called Rhmtus by Phny and Jullin ; and the number of places 
Hill ex i fling in thefe alps, which bear a rdcinulance to that appellation, feem flrong telli- 
monics in fupport of this account. 

But as events of fuch high antiquity gire liable to much doubt, let us defeend to late* 
hints, which admit of no diqmte. "fhe caJlle was the relidence of a baron, who poi- 
ftffed the adjacent territory, and was called Baron of Rctzuns. His mine frequently 
occurs in the ancient hiltory of this country, when the territory of the Grilons was en¬ 
dued into f.veral petty fovereigniics. 1 Ic is ailb mentioned among the chiefs, who r.f- 
iemblcd in 1414 at Trims, and enlarged the privileges of the people, whin the commu¬ 
nities united and formed the Grey League. At that time the Baron relerveii to himfelf 
certain.prerogatives- which are now pofTcfled bv his lligcelTors. In 1459, the male line 
being extinct, the barony defeended to a collateral branch, and in 1470 came by purchafe 
into the polfdlion of the Emperor Maximilian the Firft Ferdinand the Firft moitgaged 
the barony lor 14,000 florins to John Plama, in whole family it continued until the yea: 
1679, when it'was redeemed by the Emperor Leopold, and it now belongs to his grand¬ 
daughter Maria Therein, the prefetit Emprefs. The revenues of this t< rritory arc very 
Irnall, amounting to 2coo florins, or fcarcelv f 2co per annum ; but, by file pr (f flionof 
it, the Houle ofAulh ia enjoys confiderable influence in the political affairs of the Grilons. 
The delegate of the Emprefs, who is called Adminillrator, has a vote in the diet ol 
Truns, and nominates every third year the Landrichur , or Ghief of to Grey League. 

Being delirous of feeing the callle, I lent my compliments to the Amlnan delegate, 
who inftantly made his appearance, and politely attended me. The prelent building 

* Apoita, vvitl^the inipartia'icv of an hom'd hilloiian, fpeuking of (he iniquitous aids of this tribunal, 
fays, “ Dcum mmoruhm ! Shiitl cjl carboHit irrilare, hnflrs Jtu.hu cmu/utrrrr nc in fe umtitj/c fwnmis ima mi/- 
ctri tji. n'jn erut * AVb l irnm Uilui n’ah.rrrn hutc Irliun'iU invtihum cuncihavit q.hirn Ju ita ui'us A :( s-V:i 
.Hups qui lerrmutis Jo'ulus fub judicium otulh exfpiravit ” Hill Ret lici 1 K.rt vul ii. {> 166 

a Gu!tr, the lullorian of Rheti.i, fays, that uu region of Europe contains huh a number ot ancient caf- 
tks as the country of the GVifor.s ; am! aC is, that, in the fmuil valley of Tomliafca, not rhoie than a Ger¬ 
man mile lon^, and a quarter broad, there are more than feventeen. 
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wasVaifed by Leopold the Firft, upon the foundation of the ancient ftrufture, of which 
there are fcarcely any remains; and I could not diicern the flighted traces of Roman 
workjjianftiip. 

Theqaftle is the ufual rofidenceof theAuflrian envoy to the republic of the Crifons; 
but as the prefent envoy dwell; - in his own houleat Reichenau, is now occupied by the 
Auftrian delegate. It is fituated upon an eminence, and commands a fine vi w of the 
adjaccnt country; the rich plain, which extends as far as Reichenau, is bounded on all 
fidcs by high mountains, and yields, among other pro.lu lions, abundance of wheat ; 
the Lower Rhino flows through it in a wide and flony channel. 

The delegate finding, during our converfation, that 1 had t 1 ; iter of rocommcnda. 
tion from Count Firmian to the envoy at Reichenau, invited me to dinner, at J politely 
offered to accompany me in the afternoon to Reichmau ; an invh.uion which 1 made 
no fcruple to accept. The company at table confided of the delegate, his wife, and a 
capuchin friar. The lady fpoke nothing but Romatdh, to tl\at 1 was u able to enjoy 
much of her difeourfe; I*coukl only drink her health, and make h< r a lliort compli¬ 
ment, which I had learned by rote. But 1 held a long converfation, in the French 
tongue, with the delegate, upon the barony of Retzuns, on which tub get he kindly gave 
me much information. The barony comprifes the villages of Retzuns, Bonadntz, limbs, 
and Feldfberg, which form a high jurifdiftion in the Grey League, and lend two depu¬ 
ties to the general diet of the Grilons: the people are free; they aflemblc annually in 
the court of the caflle to cleft their magiltrates, and every male at the age of fourteen 
has a vote. As delegate of the Fmpreis of Germany, he has a kind of territorial jurif¬ 
diftion over the village and diltrift of Retzuns. ’ He nominates the Landatnman front 
three candidates appointed by the people; the Emprefs receives the fines for criminal 
offences, and pays the expences of the proccfs ; *the prifoners are confined in the caftle, 
but are tried by judges chofen by the people*. , 

After dinner I accompanied my holt through a rich and fertile plain to Reichenau, 
and waited upon M. Buol, the Auftrian envoy, who received me with great polilenefs, 
and obligingly invited me to remain lome time at Reichenau; an invitation I declined 
for the prefent, through my impatience of arriving at Coire, where I expected to receive 
feveral letters from my friends in England, from whom 1 had not heard fiiice my de¬ 
parture from Milan. ReichcnUu is fituated upon the conflux of the two branches 
which form the Rhine. The lower branch is the fame which I followed during the 
greater part of its courfe from Splugcn; the upper branch rifes near the mountain of 
St. Gothard, and flows through the valley of Sopra Selva. The caftel!a,ted manfion of 
M. Buol Hands in a rnoft romantic fituation upon a finall eminence backed by a per¬ 
pendicular rock, and between two Angular bridges conltrufted by the nephew of GVu- 
benman. One, which is thrown acroL the lower branch, meafures about a hundred 
and five feet; the fecond, built acrofs the river below the point of union, forms a mod 
beautiful objeft. It is a wooden bridge of a fingle arch, covered like mat of Schaff- 
haufen, and conftrufted upon the fame principle, with this difference however, that 
the road is not carried in i'o perfoft a level; the fpan of the arch is two hundred and 
twenty feet. As the banks of the Rhine in this fpot are more elevated than at Scnaff- 
haulen, the bridge of Reichenau is raifed confiderably higher above the liyface of the 
water * ; and as it prefents to the eye but a fingle curve, the general appearance is far 
more pifturefque, and the effeft more ftriking. But it is not fo beautiful a piece of 
architefture as the bridge of Wettingen, which is Grubenman’s maftcr-piecef. The 
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more I examine thcfc bridges, the more I am {IrucIcWith the fimplicity of the ftru&idrc • 
the more 1 am aftonifhed, that the perfon who firft conceived the plan was a common 
carpenter, and totally unacquainted with the theory of mechanics. 

In my way from Rcichenau to Coire, I inquired at Embs for the remains of an old 
cattle, in v hich •William, Ion of Tancred king of Sicily was confined : at prefent there 
is not the fmallcft veftige of fuch a fabric; but according to the tradition of the country 
it formerly Hood upon a hill, whereon the church is now ereQed. J 

The valley from Rcichenau to Coire is two miles broad, and produces corn, pafture 
and feme vines, which begin to make their appearance near Embs. The Rhine flows 
through it with the rapidity of a torrent; fevcral inhibited rocks are fcattered on the 
bmks of the river, fomc barren, others covered with wood, which greatly diverfify the 
fccncry, The chain of mountains fronting the northern afpeft is overfpread with groves 
of fir; while the oppofite ridge is richly mantled with oaks, and its fumtnit crowned 
with firs and pines. A little way beyond I entered the League of the Honfe of God 
and arrived at Coire. * 


LETTER’LXXXII .—League of God's Iloufe.—Town and Bif optic of Coire.—-Convent 

of St. Lucius. 

THE whole territory, which is now comprifed within the League of the Iloufe of 
God, was under the dominion of the Bifhpp of Coire; until the people, opprefled by 
their rulers, threw oft" the yoke, anil forming a general league, compelled the bifhop 
to ratify their independence. * 

The aera of this important revolution is ^not precifely marked in the annals of this 
country. Some hiftorians have .even aflcrted, that it happened fo early as the latter end 
of the fourteenth century, and was anterior to the formation of the Grey League. 
But this opinion does not feem to be grounded upon fufficient evidence; as the faffs 
alledged in its fupport intimate little more, than that the bifhop granted feveral privi¬ 
leges to tl*£ inhabitants; but by no means prove, that the communities formed them- 
felves into a league at fuch an early period, and afforded the firjl * example of liberty 
in thefe parts, an honour which is undoubtedly due to the Grey League, The revolution, 
which finally exalted this league into its prefent ftatcof freedom, probably took place 
between 1424, the sera of the formation of the Grey League, and in 1436, the year 
in which the Tun Jurifdicfions rofe into independence. 

This league is denominated in Romanfh La Li gin de la Chiada f; in German, Gott- 
JhauJbundy from which we call it the League of the Houfe of God: it takes this appella¬ 
tion as well from the cathedral fituated in its capital, as becaufe it was once under the 
jurifdicHon of the Bifhop of Coire. 

It is divided into eleven diftritts; each of which (Coire. excepted) is fub-divided into 
two little republics, or communities, and fends twenty-two deputies to the general 
diet. 

Formerly the burgomafter of Coire was perpetual chief of the league without elec¬ 
tion i but hr the latter end of the lafl century the other communities claimed a power 

* Campell tfpoufes this notion, and his authority undoubtedly carries great weight; but we muft con¬ 
sider that he grounds his opinion metcly upon conjecture, and thnt, as a member of the League of God’s 
Houfe, he was inclined to give to that League the preference in point of antiquity over the Grey Le.'^ue. 

f Chiada, or a* it it-foarctimet written, Ca-dt, ftgnifies cathedral: hence the French call it La Ltgut 
Gaddi. 

of 
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of nominating to this Office in their turn. The affair being referred to the arbitration 
of Zuric, it was decided, ,tiiat for the future the twenty-two deputies flvmld chufe two 
candidates from the members of the Senate of Coire, who (hould dnt,w lots for the 
charge; # mode of eledion now in ufe. The chief thus appointed is called Bunch pre- 
fident , and hasfeveral privileges which diftingtiilh him from the chiefs df the two other 
leagues; he receives all the letters addrelfal to the Republic of the Grilbns from fo¬ 
reign powers, and is perpetual proficient of the Congrefs, becaufe that alfembly is al¬ 
ways held at Coire. 

Coire is fituated at the foot of the Alps, in a rich plain between two and three miles 
wide; a confiderable breadth of valley for this mountainous country. Oppofite is the 
chain of mountains which fcparatc the country of the Grifons from the canton of Gla- 
rus; of this chain the Calendar is efteemed the higheft point; but it is far inferior in. 
elevation to feveral of the Swifs and Savoy Alps I vifited in my laft tour, and wants 
one certain criterion of great height, perpetual (now. 

The town lies partly in the plain, and partly upon the deep fide of a rock, and is 
furrounded with ancient brick walls, llrengthened with fquare and round towers, in 
the ftyle of fortification, before the invention of powder; the ftreets are narrow and 
dirty ; feveral towns of Upper Engadina, although not fo large, make a neater and 
more elegant appearance. It contains about three thoufand fouls. 

Many fables are related concerning the foundation of Coire; the rood probable ac¬ 
count feerns to be, that it owes its origin to the Emperor Conftantius, who, in the 355th 
year of the Chriflian tera, penetrated into Rheiia., and fixed his llation for fome time 
near the prefent fitc of Coire. A town, as often happened on fuch occafions, was per¬ 
haps conftru&ed near the camp; and from the imperial reficfence it is fuppofed to have 
derived the name Curia, its ancient appellation, ’fince corrupted into Coira and Coire. 
The remains of two or three towers, which are evidently of Roman conflrtidion, 
attefl: its antiquity, and ferve to eltablilh the truth of thefe conjedures concerning its 
origin. 

Coire was formerly a city of the German empire, fubjod to its own counts, and came 
in the ninth century under the dominion of the bifliop. Like many other cities of Ger¬ 
many, it obtained confiderable privileges from the different emperors; and the inhabi¬ 
tants, having gradually circumfcribed the authority of the bilhop, at length eflabiilhed 
ah independent republic. 

The government of Coire is ariflo-democratical; the fupretne legiflative authority 
refides in the citizens, whofe number amounts to two hundred and ninety-four, divided 
into five tribes. Each citizen has a vote at the age of twenty: the fuffrages are never 
colleded in a general alfembly; but the objed of deliberation is feparateiy laid before 
each tribe, and decided by the majority of the five tribes. 

The executive power is, entrufted to the council of feventy, compofod 01 fourteen 
members annually cleded from each tribe. This fovereign council is divided into feve¬ 
ral leifer departments, of which the principal is the fenate, or council of fifteen, who 
have the chief diredion of affairs, either folely or conjointly with other members 01 
the fovereign council. The chiefs of Coire are two burgomallers taken from ihe mem¬ 
bers of the fenate, who, although liable to be removed, invariably confute in office 
for life. They enjoy the fupreme dignity by rotation, each for the fpace of a year; 
during which term the ading chief, under the title of reigning burgomafler, prefides 
in the ufual councils. The criminal tribunal is cojnpofed of the fenate and fifteen other 
members of the fovereign council. The prifoners are examined sfnd the proce.'s drat, n 
up by a fecret council, formed of the feven deleft members of the fenate, of whom the 
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majority mud concur, to order the inflidion of torture. After convididn the py&ceiV 
is laid before t.he criminal tribunal, which ultimately pafles fentence, and all o (fences ex. 
ccpting great a rimes, are commonly punilhed by fines. 

My curioiitv led me this morning to the apartment in which the general d’et of the 
Grifons is lu ld every three years; although it contained no object worthy of*defer:!;, 
tion, t et it did not fail to (Irike my attention, as being the pllice where the parliament 
ot a tree nation is afiembled. 

Coire fends two deputies to this diet, who are generally the two burgomafters; but 
if one of thele ihould be the chief of the league, the other deputy is chol'en by ro;,i- 
tion in the five tribes, with this condition, that he muff be a member of the council ui 
leventy. 

From the apartment in which the diet is held I went to the town-hall, to fee the 
form of adminiftering the oath to the new Ihouis-prefnient. In general the ceremonv 
takes place juft before the meeting of the diet, in the prefence of the deputies of the 
League of God’s Houfe; but as the perl'on to whom the office now devolves was not 
preient, it uas ncceftarily poftponed. All the parties being afiembled, M. Tfcharm i , 
the lalt ptclident, with the public notary, ftood at the upper end of the room; hi. 
fucceilor at the lower end, with the Bunds-wcibcr, , or fecretary, drefled in a cloak huh' 
black and half white, the livery of the league. M. Tfcharncr addrefied to his fuccefior 
a Ihort ipeech in German, acquainting him that he was appointed by the deputies of 
the league, Bunds-prefident for the enfuing year, giving him joy of his promotion, and 
congratulating the League upon the.nojrunation of a perfoti fo well calculated by his in¬ 
tegrity and abilities to fulfil the duties of the office. At the conciufion of this fpecch, 
the public notary reads the oaths for the prefident, for himfelf, and the fecretary. M. 
Tfcharncr then told them to hold up thjee fingers of their right hand, and to repeat 
their levera! oaths; which ceremony being concluded, the new prefident declared thee 
he was highly flattered with’the lionoilr conferred upon him, and would ftrive, as lur 
as his abilities u r ould permit, to promote the welfare of the League. Then in¬ 
former prefident bowing, the new chief walked firft out of the room ; and thus ended 
the ceremony. 

It is remarkable, that although the ariftocratical party direds the nomination of 
the magiftrates, prefident, and deputies, yet the ap’pointment to the governments ol 
the fubject provinces is left wholly to chance. When the turn belongs to Coire, the 
five tribe# meet feparately, and a candidate is appointed by lot from each tribe. Thefe 
five perfons 'then draw lots for the office, and' the fuccefsful candidate may fell the 
turn; with this rdtriction, that the preference of purchafing ffiall be given firft to a 
member of the fame tribe, fecondly to any citizen of Coire, thirdly to an inhabitant 
of the League of God’s Houfe. It frequently happens, that the five candidates agree 
to divide the profits of the fale. 

Upon the higheft part of the town (lands the bifliop’s palace, the cathedral, and the 
houfes belonging to the chapter. 

The biftiopric of Coire was probably erc&cd foon f after the firft eftablifltmcnt of 
Chrillianity in thefe parts, under Conftantinc, or his (on. The diocefe once extended 
over the wlv>le Roman province of Rhetia, which comprehended the prefent country 
of the Grifons, the Valtelinc, Chiavenna, and Bor/nio, together with the eaftcin dil- 
trid of Switzerland as far as the lake of Conftance, and part of Tyrol; the bilhop’s 
territorial poffcflions were alfo conficferable, and his revenues by no means inadequate to 
his power and dignfty. It would be uninterefting to trace the diminution of his autho¬ 
rity, and the gradual annihilation of his jurifdidion over the town of Coire, and the 
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commonwealths of this League; I fliall therefore ohferve, that his power was princi¬ 
pally leflened bv the formation of the League of God's Houle, and the limitaiion of 
his prerogatives in 1527 : by the former he was compelled to ratify thc'independence 
of the communities; by the latter the principal prerogatives, from whjch he derived 
great influence in the political affairs of the Grilons, were at once annihilated ; and he 
was reduced to the condition of a private perfon. Thefe privileges principally confifted 
in having admiflion, and a vote in the general diet of the Grilbns, in appointing feve- 
ral of the deputies, nominating the chief niagiftrates of feveral communities, and re¬ 
ceiving appeals in civil caufes from the decifion of the provincial courts of juftice. 
All thefe prerogatives were abrogated by a general diet of the Grifons in • 527, and 
the few remaining rights have been either purchafed or fuppreffed. 'l’lie introduction of 
the Proteflant religion gave the final blow to his power; for his revenue fuffered 
great diminuiitfli by the lofs of the tytiles, which were feized by the ldormed com¬ 
munities. 

'I’he bifliop is prince of the Roman empire; a dignity annexed to the lee in 1170, 
by the Emperor Frederic the Firlt, and is llyled Lord of Furftcnberg and Furftenau. 

Ilis annual revenues, which amount to about £ 2,000, arife chiefly from dktes near 
Coire, and in the Tyrol; he receives alfo the annual fum of about /70 from the cuf- 
totns of C.hiavenna, in return for having ceded his claims over the Valtciine, Chiavenna, 
and Bprmio, to the republic of the three leagues *. The only prerogatives remaining 
are the right of coining money, and an abfokite jurifdittion both in civil and criminal 
affairs within the frnall diftritt in which his paiabeand the chapter are fituated. Beyond 
this diftritfc he enjoys not the lead power; fo far from interfering in the affairs of the 
town, he could not even enter it if the inhabitants.chofe to exclude him ; a right which 
they a iff r ted in 1764. A Catholic, to avoid «an arreft, f took refuge in the cathedral; 
and the inhabitants, inflamed by the bifliop’s refufal Jo dejiver him up, raifed a gate 
clofe'to the only opening which leads into the epifcopal diftritb, by which means the 
avenue to the palace was clofed ; this manoeuvre conquered the bifliop’s obflinacy : the 
gate flill exifts, and is ready to be ufed upon a fimilar occafion. 

The bifliop is chofen by the chapter. Many difputes relating to his elctlion have 
arifen between the canons and the League of God’s Houfe; the latter, in virtue of a 
treaty contracted in 1541 with the bifliop, protefls, that only a native of the League 
can be promoted to the lee. But a foreigner being Hotted in 69*, the canons have 
fmee disregarded the right aflerted by t[ie League, and have without refervje given their 
votes to aliens, although the League remon ft rates at every new' elodtion. The prefent 
bilhop is Francis Dionyfius, of the ancient family of Roll, in the Tyrol f. 

The epifcopal diftritl is only a few hundred paces in circumference, and is furround- 
ed by high walls; the greater part of the palace is modern, excepting a fqtir ~e tower, 
which is fuppofed to have been conftru&ed by the Romans; it is of ftrong but clumly 
workmanfhip, and in no degree entitled to notice, except as a monument of antiquity. 

In the cathedral I obferved iio^bjett of curiofity, unlefs the bones of St. Lucius 
richly ornamented after the iSpn of Roman Catholic relics, fliould be thought 
wortliy of attention. The chapter confifts of twenty-four canons, of whom fix are 
refident; the inhabitants of this cliflridt are all Catholics. » 

Above the palace, and at the higheft extremity of the town, is the convent of St* 
Lucius, which takes its name from a frnall chapel dedicated to that faint, who, according 


# See page 92. . 

■\ la 1794, Charlet Rodolph Baron of Buol of Scharfenitein was elefted Prince Bifliop of Coire. 
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to the legends of the Romifh church, was a king in Britain in the latter end of the 
fecond century. Having embraced Chriftianity, and being inflamed with religious zeal, 
he quitted his throne, and wandering into thefe parts built an hermitage upon the fpot 
where the chapel now Hands, and by his preaching and example converted .numbers to 
the gofpel.. He is ftyled the apoftle of the Grifons, and is greatly ret ired as a faint by 
the Catholics; while the Protellants of the town pay him not the leaf! veneration. 
Burnet, in his Travels, obferves: “ I endeavoured to Jhcw the good old bi/h?p that the 
legend of Lucius was a fable in all the parts of it , but mojl remarkable in that which re¬ 
lated to the Grifons ; and that we had no kings in Britain at that time, bat were a pro¬ 
vince to the Romans ; that no ancient authors Jpeak of it, Bede being thefirjl that mentions 
it; and that the pretended letter to Pope Elcuthcrius , together with his anfwcr , has evi¬ 
dent characters of forgery in it. All this” he adds, “ Jignified nothing to the hi/hop, who 
a [fared me that they had a tradition of that in their church, and it was 'thferted in their 
Breviary, which he firmly believed.” 

Well aware, that my endeavours to convince the monks of the falfity of the legend 
would have ended as unfuccel'sfully as the reafoning of Burnet, I did not imitate his 
example;, but without entering into the merits or demerits of the ftory, contented mv- 
fclf with admiring the beautiful profpe£f, which induced me to vifu the convent. The 
environs of Coire are delightful; the plain is richly diverfified wih corn and paflure; 
the hills gradually Hoping to ihe foot of the mountains are covered with vines, which 
yield wine of a pleafant flavour, but not ilrong. 1 he points of view vary furprifingly, 
from agreeable to romantic, from romantic to wild. The Rhine, which flows rapidly 
through the plain, begins here to be navigable by rafts, and merchandife is trunfported 
toward landau and Zuric. 

. LETTER LX XXIII.— Cajlle of Haldcnflcin.—Seminary of Literature . * 1 

I RODE this evening, in company with two gentlemen of Coire, from whom I have 
received great marks of attention and politenefs, to Haldenftein, which may be called 
the fmalleft fovereignty in Europe. We palled along the fide of the hills, at the bot¬ 
tom of the rugged rocks which lead to the -League of the Ten Jurifdi&ions, and en¬ 
joyed a fine view of the rich plain, firetching from the town of Coire as far as Embs. 
The beautifyl verdure of the meadows, the Hoping hills clothed with vineyards, the 
craggy mountains partly covered with vines, partly overfpread with wood, and partly 
bare, formed altogether a ftriking profpeft. We croflfed the Rhine to Haldenftein, a 
fmall village confiding of about fixty houfes, and proceeded to the houfe occupied by 
the prefent baron, Rhodolph de Satis, who received me with great politenefs, and kindly 
indulged my curiofity, by fhewing me his little territory, and anfwering my inquiries 
with great readinefs and exaftnefs. The baron, a gentleman of confiderable learning 
and indefatigable induftry, has formed a large colle^^i of manufciipts relative to the 
Grifons, from which he has drawn ample materiate wy publication, in which he is at 
prefent engaged. Ilis refearches are chiefly biograpmtSl; and his work is intended to 
iiluftrate th* memoirs of the principal perfons, who havc rendered themfelves confpt* 
cuous among the Grifons by their adfions and abilities 

The 

* This work »* announced as not yet fiuilhed, in Haller’s Sch-wtUzer. JtillioSbeb,yo\. ii. p. 3^4* un ^ cr 
the following tides: i. Rbetia Illwftrata, continent Phi/toirc au Its prineipaux tvtncnuiu de la vie its Bommu 
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. 'flhe barony of Haldenftein* he faid, was-formerly under the protection of the feven 
ancient cantons of Switzerland; fmce the year 1568, it has been an independent fove- 
reigsty, under the protection of the three leagues. In tile middle of the iixteenth cen¬ 
tury it was poffeffed in right of marriage by John de Caftion, French ambaffador to 
ihe Republic of the Grifons, and at his death in 1565, came into th^family of Schaf- 
enftein; the male line being extind, it was divided between two females of the collate¬ 
ral branches, one of whom .married a de Salis, and the other an Hartmannis. In the 
beginning of this century the defendants of de Salis purchafed the other half, and 
again reunited it under one perfon. 

The Mjjiole barony confifls of afmall femicircular plain, between the Rhine and the 
bottom of the Calendar, about five miles in length, and icarccly one in breadth’; and 
occupies alfo part of the mountain, which is top fteep to be inhabited. It contains only 
two villages,* Haldenftein and Sewils, and the fubjeds amount to no more than between 
three and four hundred. The people were ferfs, or vaffaL, until 1701, when the 
grandfather of the prefent baron gave them feveral immunities. At prefent the lord 
has territorial jurifdidion, the exclufive privilege of hunting and filhing, a claim of two 
days work annually from each of 4 iis fubjeds, and a load of dung from each peafant. 
He appoints the judge in the criminal court, receives the fines for offences, ’from which 
he pays the expenccs of the procefs, and has the power of pardoning. He nominates 
the prefident, and part of the jury in civil caufes, and in all cafes of appeal judges in 
the laft refort. 

The baron {hewed me feveral .coins {truck by Iiis predcccffors; the mod ancient was 
a gold piece of 16 n, the year in which the Emperor Matthias conferred the right of 
coining money upon the baron of Haldenftein j a privilege which he ftill enjoys. 

The ancient caltle of Haldenftein, from jvhich the barons took their title, is uow in 
1 uins; but the remains are ftill vifible upon the fides of the mountain. Above it is ano¬ 
ther ruined caftle called Lichtenftein, formerly inhabited by an anceftor of Prince 
Lichtcnftein of Vienna, from which he is faid to derive his title. The prince is io con¬ 
vinced of his defeent from the ancient poffeffors of this caftle; and fo proud of their 
antiquity, that he procured a ftone from thefe ruins, for the foundation ftone of*a fu- 
perb palace which he has built ajt Vienna, that it might be faid to contain fome materials 
of the original caftle in which his anceftors once refided. 

The prefent caftle of Haldenftein, built in 1545, by James de Caftion, is pleafantly 
fituated near the Rhine, and commands a fine view of the town of CoireJ*and the ad¬ 
jacent country. * «* 

A few years ago the caftle was converted into a fefninary for the education of youth- 
It was long a ferious caufe of complaint, that in the whole country of the Grifons there 
was no public feminary for completing the education of youth, and that all who fol¬ 
lowed any of the learned profeflions were obliged to repair to foreign academies. M. 
de Salis, of Marchlins, and feme-other perfons of the firft confequence among the 
Grifons, confidering this defed a difgrace to their country, proje&ed a plan for the in* 
ftitntlon of an academy; am^aving obtained the ratification of the general diet, which 
affembled at Davos in 1761, carried it into immediate execution at their own expence, 
with a zeal which refleds the higheft honour upon their exertions. Tfce plan was ex- 
tenfive and ufeful, and feemed well calculated to fecure fuccefs. For a fhort time it 


tHebret quit on! pans au pats del Grifons. a. Rhetia Literaria, ou Catalogue de taut In auteurs Griforufde hur 
vie, ct'de leurt euvragee. 

The baron » fmce dead,,and I have not heard that thefe works have been pushed. 
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ttore a flourifhing appearance; but this profperous beginning was not fucceeded by/ny 
beneficial confequences. Its decline was owing to the little countenance given to litera¬ 
ture, was im fiefu-d by quarrels which arofe between the profeffors, and in 1779, within 
the fpace of fifteen years from its firft cftablifhment, the inftitution was diffolve<j. 

Literature amtmg the Grifons is at a very low ebb; one of the moft learned nieft in 
this country, who would not be inclined to depreciate the knowledge of his countrymen 
without fufficient foundation, thus expreffes himfelf upon this fubjett *:—“ As the 
adminiftration of 'affairs is entirely in the hands of the people, the greater part confider- 
ing nothing but their own prrofit, defpife every fpecies of polite learning, and are un¬ 
willing to allow any falaries, or bellow any honours upon the profeffors; fo that all 
perfons who cultivate the fcienccs are incited merely by the love of glory, anti a difin- 
t ere fled zeal,” If this is the cafe, it would be chimerical to exped the arts and fcienccs 
to flourifh in an ungrateful foil, where they meet with no encouragement: but even 
amid It thefe obflacles to improvement, there have never been wanting, and are flill to 
be found, men of fuperior fouls, who have dedicated their time to the cultivation of letters; 
and who merit the highell praife, for labouring in the vineyards without hopes of profit. 

The protellants who receive a liberal education repair for the rfoft part to Zuric or 
Bade, and tlie Catholics to Milan, Pavia, or Vienna. 

Each community has a fmall fchool, in which the children are taught to read, write, 
and cafl accounts; but which is only open from the 9th of November to the 7th of 
March. Thofe parents who wifli to give their children a better education, and can 
lupport the expence, muff either fend them to foreign parts, or maintain a private 
tutor. 

There is a Latin feminary at Coire for the children of the burghers, and another 
inftituted in 1763, for the education of perfons intended for the church j thefe efta- 
blifhments though poorly endowed have been productive 'of fome literary advantages 
to the country. There is alf6 a typographical, fociety at Coire for Latin, German, 
and Romanfh, and books in the Romanfh are printed in the Lower Engadina and at 
Difentis. 


LETTER LXXXIV.— League of Ten Jurifdi£llons.—-TatzeroU—Baths of Alvcnew .— 
Davos.—Valley of Pretigau. — Malantz.—May enfold.—Baths of Pfeffers. 

I QUITTED Cpire yeflerday morning, in order to make an excurfion into the 
League of the Ten Jurifdictions; but before I proceed in. my account of this expedi¬ 
tion, I fhall fend you a fhort abftract of the Hiflory of the League, from the firft foun¬ 
dation to its perfect independency. 

This league ought properly to be called, and indeed is not unfrequently denominated 
in this country, the League of the Eleven Jurifdi&ions, from the number of commu¬ 
nities of which it is compofcd j but as upon its firft union it was formed of ten only, 
the original appellation is dill retained, although one of the jurifdidions has been fince 
that period fubdivided into two. 

r 

* In R hatia nop a rerum admimjlratio omnium a plelc dependet, cujut numerui potior non niji qua antenafum 
font, at t lucrum adferunt, Japit, qv'uquid derc/iquo agatur, lateral politiorrt, cum omni gloria et commodis qua ex 
i/ii' fubfequuntur , quafi rejuienda eontemnit; nullum earum prof for thus premium, nullum meritum, laudsm nullum 
Iriiuit; fic ut qui litteras ament, el excohmt, ex generofo qurpiem animi impeju id agant, fepoftto omni alio fine, et 
abfque uffo ad eat calcari. Et hit tamen non ob/iantibus, feperti et apud Phot qui generq/i ediderunt peBorit docu¬ 
ment.! ; reper'i eliam, qui Jcienlinrum cu/turarn, at amorem quibufv'u aliit preetuUrunt , licet i’Jorum laboretac me - 
tncria fere cum ip/it intercut, necJit qui earn ab interitu •vindicct. Aporta Hiit, Reformat..Rll*tic. Prsetat. 
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'The territory was formerly under the dominion of the Barons of Vats, whofc autho¬ 
rity was limited, as the people poffeffed very confiderable privileges. On the death of 
Dopatus, the lad baron, die count of Tpggenburg, who married his gelded daughter, 
fucceeded to his poffeflionsj and Frederic, one of his defeendants’, dying in°i436 
without iffue, the communities united, formed an ofl'enfive and defeafive alliance, and 
ere£ied thcmfelves into a league. But although by this alliance they incrcafod their im¬ 
munities, yet they were by no means pcrfeftly independent; for the male heirs of the 
count of Tockenburgh ftill retained certain baronial rights, which confided in appoint¬ 
ing the criminal judge in feveral communities, in the power of pardoning, in a fhare of 
life fines, in nominating the principal niagiftrates from three c ndidates, ard in other 
prerogatives. Thefc rights, purchafed by Sigifimmd, Archduke of Aufiria, and en¬ 
joyed by the Emperor Maximilia'n the Firft, were exerefied by means of a governor ap¬ 
pointed with the concurrence of the league, and refident at Cartels. hi proccfs of time 
the baronial prerogatives were gradually annihilated, either by purchafe or conceffion;, 
the communities became free, and their independence was folemly ratified by the Em¬ 
peror Ferdinand the Third, foon after the peace of Weftphalia. 

After half an hour’s afeent from Coire, I entered the League of the Ten Jnrifdi&ions 
near Malix, parted through the community of Churvtalden, in which the hamlets pret¬ 
tily fcattered about the vale, and upon the Tales of the mountains, and made a fmall 
circuit to the village of Fatzerol, which confiftsonly of five or fix houlcs, and ftandsat 
the bottom of fomc rugged mountains; it is celebrated in the hiftory of the Grifons as 
the place where, in 1471, the firft perpetual alliance was ratified by the deputies of the 
three leagues. I was accompanied to the fpot by one of the principal inhabitants, who 
was not difpleafed with the enthufiafm I teftified at beholding the birth place of their 
liberties. The houfe is now in ruins, and the apartment which was remarkable for 
the meeting of the deputies no longer reYnains. Having, with the afiiflancc of my 
companion, traced its fite, I confidered with refputl the i'pot which was once fandlified 
by the ratification of a general union, lamented that fo venerable a pile of building 
fliould be fuffered to fall into decay, and felt difappointment, that no infeription, by 
public authority, configned to pofterity the date of the tranfaclion, and confecrated the 
place which had been witnefs to an event the mo ft memorable in the annals of this 
country. ‘ . 

Having fatisfied my curiofity in viewing thefe refpe&able remains, I defeended through 
Brientz to the Baths of Alvenew, placed in a mod romantic pofuion, by the fide of 
the torrent Albula, and at the bottom of the majeftic Alps; the fource is fulphureous, 
and refembles both in fmell and tafte the waters of Harrowgate. 

Having palled through Alvenew and 1 Anderwifcn, I mounted a rugged afeent through 
a thick foreft, and purfued a narrow path upon the fide of a rock called Zug,* over a 
precipice, with a torrent Bowing beneath. This rock is moftly bare, e: cepting a few 
flubbed firs, the remains of a foreft which was formerly deftroyed by fire; hendb it is 
called the Burnt Wood, and exhibits a moft defolate appearance; at the bottom of this 
rock, clofe to the torrent, are mines of filver, which were formerly worked. I eivered 
the jurifdi&ion of Davos at the village of Glarus, and took up my lodging in a neat 

cottage. * 

The diftriet of Davos is a long plain, a quarter of a mile broad, ant! gradually ruing 
into hills, which terminate in high mountains} it is not unlike the valley of Upper Enga- 
dina, but is more fertile. Near the church of St. John is a fmall carter of eight or 
ten houfes, in the other parts the cottages are thickly ft re wed .over the plain,, and upon 
the gentle acclivities, as in the canton of Appenzel, eadh with its little territory. The 
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produces oats, Tye, large quantities of rich pafture, and yields yearly two crips of 
it is now thefecond harveft, dnd the fields are covered with mowers. The bordenng 
mountains are oVerfpread to their fummits with forefts of fir said larch, intermixed with 
meadows ; above them tower, the rugged Alps. A clear murmuring ft ream hows 
through the midftcf the plain, With a gentle though'lively courfe;. its banks prettily or¬ 
namented with fcattered cottages, which are remarkably neat and commodious. Some 
are built of trees piled one upon another ; others have itone foundatious-and the upper 
part of wood; and a few are conftru&ed with Atone plaiftered anti white- walhed. I 
walked to the valley of Diefma, leading to Scamp/ in Upper Engadina, which is elofed 
at feme dihance by a high mountain covered with fnow, raid to be one of the moft ele¬ 
vated in the country of the Grifons;^ it is called the Swart-Horn, and is part of the 
Scaletta Alps, which communicates with the Julian Alps, the Set, and the chain jhat fe- 
parates the Valteline from Upper Engadina and fregalia. Clofe to'the inn, is the town 
houfe, in which the deputies compofyig the general diet of the Gtifons aflemble every 
three years; it is alfo the place of annual meeting for the deputies of this league, 
when they chufe the Bunds Landanman , Or chief, and tranfaft any particular bufinefs j 
this building is plain and Ample, tike the people themfetves. V* * 

The form of government eftablifhed in this diftri£fc of,Davos* is tike> that of the 
fmall cantons'of Switzerland, entirely detnocratical. The people muil be ,aflcmtiled< 
upon all extraordinary occafions, fuch as ena&ing* new taws, deciding upon appeals 
from the general diet, and raifing money; every male at the age of fourteen has a vote. 
The whole collective body of the people, however, do not meet in order to chufe their 
magiftrates, who are elected* from deputies* fent by each diliriCl. The adminiftration of 
affairs refides in the great council of eighty-two, and the council of fifteen included in 
the former. The great council regulates all affairs relating to finance; the fifteen fu- 
perintend the police, and are judges in the civil and criminal courts of juftice without 
appeal *. In criminal cafes towure cannot be mfli&ed without permiflion of the great 
council. TheLandamman is elected every two years and is prefident of both thefe 
councils. 1 "" 

This remote corner has produced feveral petfons 'eminent in literature; and parti¬ 
cularly the two hiftbrians of the Gtifons, Guler and Sprecher.. * 

John Gulerwas bom in 1562, and diediu 1637, atavery advanced age- He was re¬ 
markable for his multifarious knowledge, and publiflied in 1616, in the German tongue, 
,*« An account of the thfee Gnfoh Leagues, and other Rhetian people.” . In this work, 
much efteemed by the natives, the,author gives a ciromiftantial detail of tbeorigin of the 
anciept Rhetians, ahd of their emigration from Tufftiny into this country under their 
leader, Rhastus; tracestheirfttbfequent hiftoryuritierthe Romans, and in the dark ages, to 
to the beginningbf the fifteenth cehtury, whenthp uniopof the threeleague^waseftabiifhed. 

Guler has illuffrated the hlftory of ancient and.modem Rhastia by wooden engrav¬ 
ings If medals, townii, battles, genealogical tables, coats',of arms, and maps, which, 
though rude, ate curious for thear antiquity. The author alfo. meditated a fccohd vo¬ 
lume ori the union of the three leagues, oh the topography'and hiftory of the whole 
country, and os the ttahfaftions of ma owi; times. , For this part, of the work Guler 
was eminently qualified; 'as .wall and (or'h^yMg cirefully 
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digel^ed Campfel’s account of the Grifons *, as from the* various offices to which he was 
raifed both in the civil and. military line, and the repeated embaffics and ncgociations 
in wlych he was employed. It is, however, uncertain whether this part was ever 
finilhed ; t and, if finilhed, it is probably loft ; for Aporta foarched for it without fuc- 
cefs in the libraries and among the manuferipts of his countrymen f. ' 

The deficiency of this valuable performance, however, is fupplied by Fortunatus 
Sprecher, the contemporary, friend, and relation of Guler. 

Sprecher was born in 1548, and in j 617 gave to the world Pallas Rheetica armata 
ct togata ; or the military and civil hiftory. of the Grifons From the earlieft ages to the sera 
in which it was published. In this work, which is a irrodfel'for method and pcrfpicuity, 
the author details.the national hiltory, irt ten books.' *fhe firft contains the emigration 
of the Tufcans, their fettiement in this country, the defeription of the antient Rhetians, 
and their tranfadlions to the time of Auguftiis. The lk;ond comprifes the period from 
the Auguftan sera to the eftabliffiment of the empire of the Franks. The third treats 
of the Grifons under the empires of the Franks and Germans, till 1476. The fourth 
details the wars of the Grifons; namely the Swabian war againft Maximilian the Firft, 
and the campaigns againft James of Medici, from 1535 to 1531. The fifth .comprifes 
the wars in which Che Grifons were engaged under the ftandards of foreign powers. 
The fixth relates the union and political ftate of the three leagues, and their alli¬ 
ances. 1 he feverith, eighth, and ninth, feparately deferibe the Grey League, the bi- 
lhopric of Coirc, the League of God’s Houfe, and the League of Ten Jurifdi&ions. The 
tenth concludes with an account of the Valteline, Ghiavenna, and Borihio. 

A £econd volume, which appeared in 1629, under the title of, Hijloria Motuum et 
Bellorum pojlremis 'bifee annis in Rheiia excitatorum et gejlorum , relates the wars and 
troubles of the Grifons from 1617 to 1629, a .period of turbulence and difeord. 

A third volume continued the hiftory of the Grifons from 1627 to alhort time before 
the author’s death, which happened in 1647» ^ ut h a * s never been publilhed. 

Towards the extremity of the beautiful valley of Davos I came to a fmall lake, about 
four miles in circumference, which is remarkably deep and clear, and abounds with ex¬ 
cellent trout. It lies at the foot of the mountains, and fupplies a fmall ftream, which, 
being joined by one from the valley of FIola, and by another from that of Diefma, forms 
the murmuring brook that waters the valley of Davos, and falls into the Albula above 
the baths of Alvenew; this lake is 'confidered by fome writers as a fource of the Rhine. 

From the banks Of the lake I defeended to another, half a mUe in circumference, that 
lies in a wild and romantic fituation, and fupplies a torrent which is the Tource of the 
Lanquart. A little further I traverfcd a fmall pleafant plain ftrewed with cottages, 
which compofe the village of Lower Lera; at the extremity of which the defeent was 
fo fteep and rugged, that I difmounted until I reached the vale of Pretigau. I paffed 
through* Clofter, Kublis, Jenatfch, and Schiers, following the torrent Lanquart. The 
country is delightful, and greatly diyerfified with all kinds of produ&ions, yielding diffe¬ 
rent fpecies of grain, rich paltures, abundance of fruit-trees, with large quantities of 
hemp and flax; hemp is much cultivated, and feems to be carried to great pcrfe&ion;. 
the peafants manufa&ure from it coarfebut very ftrong linen.' 

The mountains on each fide are in fome parts covered with forefts; arjd io great is, 
the abundance of wood, that the fields are either ftudded or fkirted with larch, pines, 


* See Letter 7*. # 

■j- See Aporta tiift. Refor. £cc. Rat. Praefat.~Hallcr, in his Schwcit. Bib. No. 814. fays, that it wa» . 
prepared for the prefa, but unfortunately burnt. 
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nd beech. The hamlets are fcattered through the plain, and along the ‘decliviti/s of 
he mountains, in a very pleating manner; the houfes are mollly of wood, in the Swifs 
mode of conft*u£tion, and not lefs convenient; the road through this vale defends 
gently all the way. I have not for fomc time vifited a more agreeable, fertile, aid po¬ 
pulous dillrift. 

A little beyond Grufch, which lies under fome bare rocks in a fertile plain, the valley 
of Pretigau contrafts, leaving only a narrow pafs between imper ling rocks, juft broad 
enough to admit the torrent and the road. The fudden change from the fertility of the 
country to the barrennefs of this fpot, fufTkiently linking of itfolf, was hill further 
heightened by the gloom of the evening, which added to the horror of the feeuerv. 
The road was carried for fome way in continued afeent and defeent.along the craggy 
precipices, fometimes above, and fonietimes upon a level with the torrent. The path 
was fo narrow and rugged, that ^ gave my horfe to the guide, and, continuing my way 
on foot, foon emerged from this obfeure pafs, and, as far as l could judge by the dim 
light of the ftars, came into a fine and rich country, and went through a feriosof vine¬ 
yards to Malantz, in the diftridl of Mayenfield. 

The H\gh Jurifdiclion of Mayenfield is the mofl remarkable in the whole country of 
the Grifons, becaufe the inhabitants are refpcclively fovereign and Tubjects. They are 
fovereign, becaufe they form part of the League of the Ten Jurifdidlions, fend deputies 
to the general diet of the Grifons, and nominate to the governments of the fubjetl pro¬ 
vinces. They are fubjedl becaufe, like the provinces, they are governed by a bailif fent 
from the Grilons, who is changed eyery two years, and in whom refides the fupreme 
authority. This ftrange intermixture of privileges and iubjeclion is derived from the 
following caufes: 

The lordfiiip of Mayenfield was, like tlje whole territory of this league, fubjecl to the 
Counts of Toggenburgh, and, In 1436, joined the other communities to form a league. 
In 1509, the prerogatives enjoyedfby the Count of Toggenburgh were fold, by his heirs, 
for 20,000 florins, to the three leagues, which confirmed the privileges of the inhabi¬ 
tants. In 1537, Malantz and Jennins, the remaining part of this High Jurifdiclion, were 
alfo purchased for 10,000 florins. Thus, while the inhabitants of all the other jurif- 
diclions, who came under the dominion of the Houfe of Auflria, have procured their 
abfolute independence, the people of Mayenfield and’Malantz, although making part of 
the fovereign power, have continued in the fame hate as at the firft formation of the 
leagues. The bailif or covernor is appointed by the communities of the three leagues 
in rotation, and the inhabitants of this very High*Jurifdiclion nominate the bailif, when 
it is their turn to prefent to the office. 

The bailif appoints the Stadvogt, or chief magiflrate of the town, with this condition, 
that he mufl.be a member of the fenatc; upon a vacancy in the fenate or little council, 
he nominates the new fenator; he arrefts and examines criminals, and has power to 
make a compofition; he cannot order torture, or pafs fentence, without the concurrence 
of the members of the criminal tribunat *, and, when they pafs fentence, can pardon; he 
can give a liberation, in the fame- manner as the governor of the Valteline f; he receives 
part of the fines for criminal offences, and a certain portion of the great tythes ; at Ma¬ 
lantz he appoints the chief magiflrate from three candidates prefented by the people. 
Both Mayenfield and Malantz have their civil courts; from that of the former an ap¬ 
peal lies to the bailif. 

* The members of iliit tribunal con fid of fix judges from the dirt net of Mayenfield, and fix from that of 
,Malantz, three from Jrnniua, and two from Kizfcli. t &cc Letter 76. 


From 
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FAom JVTalantz, a fmall but handfome town, lying upon the fide of a hill, I rhfccnded 
into a rich plain of pafture, about three miles in breadth, eroded the Rhine, and foon 
afterwards afeended into the county of Sargans, through hanging groves of larch, fir, 
birch, bfech, and oak. From the eminence I looked down upon a fine view, on the 
other fide of the Rhine, of hills gently rifing from the river into mountains. Upon' 
this chain are fituated Mayenfield, Malantz, Jennins, and Fkefch, furrounded by corn¬ 
field, meadows, and vineyards ; it feemed the richelt part of this country. I obferved 
beyond the confines of the Grifons, at a little dillance, the road * which I paffed in 1776, 
as I travelled from Appenzel to Wallenftadt. 

Having reached Pfeifers, I left my horl’e at the village, where there is an abbey of 
Benedi&inc monks, the abbot of which is a Prince of the empire, and took a guide to 
the baths, which are diftant about three miles. I paffed through a thick forefl of beech, 
down a deep and rugged path, to thehoufc which the abbot has built for the reception 
of the company. Formerly the accommodations were extremely indifferent, and the 
defeent into the baths was attended with great inconvenience, if no! with danger. 
Aflairs are now greatly changed ; the waters are conveyed by pipes into couunodiou 1 , 
baths ; and the houle, which is not only convenient but fuperb, hangs in q mod ro¬ 
mantic fituation on the fide of a mountain, amidd the gloom of the f'ored, clofe to the 
lively Tamina. 

Being defirous of vifiting the warm fource, J eroded the Tamina, over a wooden 
bridge, and entered a chafm or narrow opening, in a roc k of lime-done, through which 
the torrent has forced its way. The chafm is? from ten to twenty feet broad, and from 
two to three hundred feet high. In fome places it ir, open at top, and overfpread with 
fhrubs; in fome its fides converge and almoft to.uch ; in others it is quite doled wide 
enormous maffes of fallen rock, and lcarcely admits a feeble ray of light. The paflage 
through this chafm is quire dreadful, and my head almost turns giudy at the rcciwil. 

I went along a kind of fcaffolding eroded for the'purpofe of fupporting a wooden 
aquedud, through which the waters are conveyed: the planks upon which I walked 
either refting upon long beams, or fufpended by iron cramps driven into the fides of 
the rock, hang over the torrent. I was frequently obliged to Hoop for a confiderable 
way to avoid the impending rock j in fome places I travelled a finglc plank, Xvhich 
forms a kind of bridge fufpended over the gulf, tottering under my weight, and fe 
narrow that I was compelled to walk fideways. In this manner 1 continued for near a 
quarter of an hour before I reached the warm fprings, which gufli abundantly from the 
crevices of the rock. Here the baths were formerly conftruded : the luniks lor the 
reception of the fick were built upon a platform, under the overhanging crags ; a iitu- 
ation fo dreary, that I no longer find the defgription given by the w Viters of the la;! 
century in the leaft degree exaggerated. Willing to convey a general id< i of thei* 
gloominefs, they reprefent thefe dwellings as never receiving the ray-; .1 the fun, and fo 
dark that the inhabitants were accuflomcd to ufe candles at midday. The approach 
to the baths was very inconvenient; the company defeended ranges of perpendicular 
ladders, or were let down by ropes. As the rocks have fallen, and overwhelmed thefe 
fubterraneous dwellings, I could obferve no traces of them, except fome holes in the 
rock for the beams which fupported the houfes. • 

Thefe baths have been fo renowned for their efficacy in curing the gout, rheumatifm, 
and cutaneous diforders, that, according to the general opinion, they contain a fmall 
portion, of gold ; as if that metal would render them more falutary. The waters are 


* See Letter 5. 
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tranfparent, perfectly free from fmell or tafte, and about the warmth of milk hhtne. 
diately drawn from the cow. Perfons who have analyfed them fay, that they depofit 
no fediment, are as light and pure as rain-water, are impregnated with a fmall quantity 
of volatile .alkali and iron, but contain no fulphur. # 

I returned from this fource through the lame chafm, and along the fame totterimr 
fcaffold, and was not difpleafed when I iflued again into day. I then mounted to the 
village of Pfeifers, defcended into the plain of the Rhine, and haftened to Coirc. 


LETTER LXXXV.— Union of the Three Leagues. — 'Diet,—Conjlitucnt farts.—Mode 
of (hoofing the Deputies.—Analogy between the Grifon Diet and the Britijh Parliament, 
according to the Plan of extending to the People at large the Right of eli ding Reprefcnta- 

tives.—Remarks on the Inexpediency of that Plan. 

‘ / 

THE country of the Grifons is divided into three leagues; which unite and form one 
republic; the Grey League, the Cadee, or the Houfe of God, and the Ten Jurifdi&ions. 
The refpeftive .communities of thefe three Leagues have their peculiar conftitution, en¬ 
joy their municipal laws and cuftoms, and are independent commonwealths in all con- 
cerns, which do not interfere with the general policy of the whole republic, or the ar¬ 
ticles of the particular league of which they form a part. 

It is remarkable that the precife period at which the three leagues formally united to 
compofe one general republic cannqt be* afeertained from any pofitive record in the 
annals of this country. Campel,*the bell hiftorian of the Grifons, places this event 
about 1436*. For, though the ^vrft articles of union which are tranfmilted to pof- 
terity were drawn up in 1524, it fi plain that there were others of anterior date, 
becaufe it is therein exprefsiy mentioned, that the faid articles Were compiled from a 
former treaty, with great additions. This Union has fince been frequently renewed at 
different periods ; but the articles remain without alteration. 

The connection between the three leagues is maintained by means of an annual diet 
of the congrefs and of the three chiefs. 

Th% diet is compofed of fixty-three deputies, and the three chiefs; the Grey League 
fends twenty-feven, and the Houfe of God twenty-two, and the Ten Jurifdictions four¬ 
teen ; they are chofen in the feveral communities by every male at a flated age f. 

The diet aflembles annually about the beginning of September at Hants, Coire, and 
Davos, by rotation,. and continues fitting three 'weeks or a month. The chief of the 
league in whofe diftrift the diet is held, is prefident for that] turn, and has the carting 
voice in cale of*equal fuffrages. The fupreme authority is not abfolutely and finally 
vefted in the.diet, but in the communities at large; for in all affairs of importance, fuch 
as declaring war, making peace, enaffing laws, contracting alliances, and impofing 
taxes, the deputies either bring pofitive inftruftions from their conflituents, or t,efer 
thofe points concerning which they have ho inftru&ions, to the decifion of the refpec- 
tive communities; fo that in effect the fupreme power conftitutionally refides in the 
body of the people, and not in their reprefentatives at the diet. All queftions in the 
diet are carried or rejefted by a majority of voices, and the mode of voting is as follows: 
In all cafes where the communities fend inftru&ions, the deputies deliver them to the 

* * • ( 

• Sprecber, however, in his Pallas Rhctica, fixes the union of the three Leagues in 1471, p. Elz. 
edit. Moll of the Grifoe hiftorian* follow Sprechcr. 

•f- The age which entitles them to vote is not exadlly the fame In all communities j in fomc it commences 
, as early as fourteen. ■ 

J * fecretary, 
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hm&Y> 'tfrojwto (fat flood * ifyhefe ^ftcuQxpns arc ohfcurely wcrded, as feme* 
through accident dcfigp Pt jhe diet determine s by a „ u ji rity in 
^ )^ e ta T‘ . In re&Iuuons, which, for want of injtiuciious, Wo 
iudjccx, after the deeffion ol the diet, to the rqtfif^l of the communities, each member is 
at'iiberj.y-to yote as > he, cljoofes. r i he three chiefs have no Adfi.igc, *\vhen the coin* 
mprati^s fitful theirjniiruaiprf, bcc^ufo they are. not repioleutatives* but in ail cafes 
which are either pot referable,, or afterward.-, lubmilttd to the communities, they vote 
n the’lame manner as the deputies. 

It is worthy of rettiatk, that, although each deputy h?., tlu j "?< r of bringing in any 
bill, or propofing any queftion^yet he can only communicate it to the aflernbiy through 
'hemedium of the prdident, who may lay it before the aflembly, v hhout any previous 
notice, at any time before its diflblutionj a privilege which invuts him with great in¬ 
fluence in promoting or oppofing the fuccefs of a motion. ° 

'1 he deputies receive, for their attendance, a fmall falary from the public treafury, 
which never “exceeds five fhilliugs a day. 

Extraordinary diets are convoked at'the requell of any foreign court * who will dif- 
-harge the expence of the fittings, and upon other important emergencies. This ex- 
raoi dinary aflembly is fometimes compofed of all the deputies, at other times of only 
lall the number, jn which cafe it is called a half diet; the deputies are chofen in the 
fame manner as at the election of a general diet, and its powers are the fame. 

r l he ariftocratical party is ftill further ftrenglhened by the power delegated to the 
congrefs ; an aflembly loaned by the three chiefs, pnd three deputies from each league. 
In the'Grey League thefe deputies are nominated by the Landrichter j in each of the 
other leagues they are cholcn by rotation from the communities. 

This congrtls generally meets in February or March at Coire ; for which reafon the 
chief of the League of God’s Houfe is president; its oflfee is to receive the votes of the 
fevcial communities, relative to the queftions referred to‘their deliberation at the lart 
diet, and to communicate to each the refult of the general decifton. Whenever the an- 
fwer of a community is not clearly worded, the cqngrefs determines the meaning of the 
vote, and this circumfiance gives an opening to much intrigue. For, if the leading 
perfons in any community do not # choolc to form a pofiftvc decifion, they have it ob- 
feurcly worded, provided they are certain that a majority of the congrefs will affix that 
interpretation which they defire. This aflembly ifluts decrees to the lubjecl countries: 
if fuch decrees are agreeable to the governors, they cariy them into execution ; but if 
otherwife, and they can fecure a majority at the approaching diet, they refect them, al¬ 
leging that congrefs has exceeded its power. The three chiefs, as well as each of the 
other members of the congrefs, receive as a defrayment of their expences 54 florins, 
or about £4, • . . 

The three chiefs affemble regularly three times in the. year at Coi>-e, ami, upon any 
emergency, may be alfo fummoned by the chief of the League of God’s Houle. The 
principal meeting is in the month of May, when they write circular letters to the fever'd 
communities,* concerning the queftions which are to be laid before the general diet. 
Ail the circular letters are written in German,‘and are trail Hated into Italian or Ro- 
rmmfh by the -notaries of the cliff riel where thofe languages are Ipoken ; all jJublic a£ts 
and documents are compiled* in German j at the diet all bills are propoled in that 
language, but the deputies who do not underftand German may fpeak. Indian *. 

° iThofc 

* Of all the conflttution9 in Swit7erJand, that of the Grifons wss the mod democratic, and feemed to 
contain many of tl c eflvutnl cheiarttiiftuv confidcrrd by the Fr.ndi a- conthtuting apcrfe&form of res, 
vol. ▼. ' ' picfentafive 
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Thofe theories, who are fo anxious to reform tjie Englifh Houfe of Commons by Iranf. 
ferring to the'people at large the election of their reprefentativesi lit parliament, wight, 
on exan\piin<r*uith attention the features of the Grifon diet, fondly imagine, tlrat an 
annual aflemblv, in the choice of whofe members every male of the ftate has uyote, and 
which, in all material occurrences, is liable to be dtrefled by its Sonjlitucnts, muft tie- 
tejfevily be the ptired fanduary of general freedom. In this initanee, however, their 
conjectures are by no means confonant to fact aiid experience j as 'corruption and in¬ 
fluence arc ziot in any national parliament more coulpicuous than in the diet of the 
Grifons. 

For although, in general, thofe deputieS, annually chofen by every male of a fated agr> 
are fubjetl to be confronted in their votes by written orders from their confitumts, yet they 
frequently contrived to elude this reltridion. Sometimes the mflrudions are drawn 
up, with the confent of the community, under the foie direction of the deputy him- 
felf; at other times, an exemption from pofitive inftruClions, and the power of voting 
at his own pleafure, is purchafed by the deputy from his conllituents. Sometimes 
again, the deputy, although he cannot gain either of thefe points, has dill fufficient ad- 
drefs to gpt his inftruCtions fo obfeurely worded as to admit a doubtful interpretation. 

By various intrigues of thisJtind the greater part of the deputies ultimately acquire 
the power of voting as they pleafe; and as they chiefly obtain this power by corrupting 
their condiments, mofl of them in return fell their vote to the leading members of the 
diet; for mod quedions are carried, and mod caufes decided, by bribery. Nor can it 
well be otherwife, when, the electors -afe perfons in needy circumdances; and the 
members, who have purchafed their feats, are not themfelves exalted by their poffef- 
lions above temptation. 


prefentative government, fucli as primary aflemblies, annual eleftiom, universal fuffrage, and general eligi¬ 
bility' Yet the French >10 lefs attempted to democratife the moft democratic conftiturion on earth, and 
proved that pofleffiou, and not reform, was their objeft. It was not difficult to excite tumult and infur- 
reftioo among a people divided into factions, and turbulent from the popular nature of their conllitution. 

As early as 1790, the agents of France were iuduftrious in difleminiting the nevr principles, but the great 
body of the people were averfe to all innovation. At length, in 1794, a fociety of Grifon Jacobins induced 
the people to aboliih the ancient form of goverment, to fub&itute a National Convention in the place of the 
General Diet, and to throw themfelves under the protection of France ; and this revolution was accompa¬ 
nied with the ufual horrors of pillage, hanifhment, and bloodihed. 

This precarious tenure, however, did not fatisfy the French rulers, who coveted the pofleflion of a 
country, which commanded the paffes of Switzerland and the Tyrol j and Bonaparte had no fooner con¬ 
cluded the armKficc with the Emperor, than he difmerabered theValteline,Cl)iavenna,aodBormio, and an¬ 
nexed them to the Cifalpine republic. This perfidious conduft unveiled the ambitious defigns of France, 
inflamed the reientments of the people againft their Jacobin leaders ; and the anti-revolutionary party began 
to recover their afeendauer- The proceedings of the Fiench in revolutionizing Switzerland, and the cru J- 
tie* committed ; n the imau cantons, particularly the maflacrc of Undcrwalden, excited general horror, and 
the people, irvfpiredby the approach of an Auftrian army, rejefted the mandate of the French directory to 
incorporate themfelves with the Helvetic Republic, ooe and indivifibte, re-cftabliffied the pneieut govetn- 
ment, drove out the agents of Fiance, recalled the exiles, decreed a dcfeqfjve arraaim nt under the command 
of M. de Satis of Marfchlins, and gave notice .to the court of V ienna of their inteiu«o» to claim the number 
of troops fit, dated by the capitulation of Milan. 

General Schawethbourg inttantly marched fifteen thoufand troops to the frontiers of the Grifons, on the 
fide of Sargans, aiM prepared, with the aid of the French party, to regain pofleflion of the country. The 
infurgents fccrvtly auemoled on the night of the fth of Oilobcr at Maycnfeld and Malantz t but the con¬ 
spiracy being dete&ed, the alarum-bell was founded, the jacobins wete difatmed, ten thoufands peafants 
fteyv to the defiles, and the regents, equally disregarding the threats and promifes of the French refident, de¬ 
manded the affiilance of the Emperor, and committed the defence of their country to an Auftrian anny. 

On the renewal of ho$ilities betwaen France and Auflria, the country of Grifons became the feene oi 
bloody contefts, and was alternately occupied by both armies i but is now (1801.) in the pofleffiou and under 
the power of France. 
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Thus the leading members fecure an unbounded fway in the affairs of the diet; but 
ftill it fhould feem, that whatever influence they may obtain by corrupting the deputies, 
yet, *as the diet does not in many cafes decide finally, they could not acquire the fame 
authority in thofe concerns which muff be referred to the determination of the com¬ 
munities at large. Here at leaft we might expert the unbiaffed fenfq of the majority 
of the people. But it may be univerfally remarked, that the delegation of deliberative 
authority to the people at large, unavoidably tends to introduce an actual, though not 
an acknowledged, ariftocracy. For a numerous populace fummoned to determine upon 
political, legiflative, and judicial queftions, far above their comprehensions , mult refign 
themfelves to the direSion of more informed men, efpecially when aided b) the recom¬ 
mendation of fuperior wealth. The deputies being generally the chiefs of thofe com¬ 
munities which they reprefent, have the principal influence, and eafily find means to 
incline the opinion of the people to the fide which they have efpoufed. In faff, with¬ 
out this ariflocratical influence, the excels of freedom would degenerate into anarchy, 
and public deliberations be attended with endlefs difputes and fa&ions. 

If therefore corruption and ariflocratical influence alone diminifh fadions and pre¬ 
vent anarchy in fo poor a country as that of the Grifons, and in a republic fcarcely 
known among the nations of Europe; to what a dreadful cxcefs mull the fame evils 
prevail, if th efame mode of eleding, and giving inftrudions to, members of parliament, 
fubfifted in a kingdom like England, where riches and luxury are continually advanc¬ 
ing with fuch rapid flrides, where the mod important political and commercial debates 
are agitated without reftraint, and where the decifions of public affairs frequently affect 
the peace and interefts of all Europe. * „ 

Theoretical reafoners may, indeed, attempt to prove, that the befl method of pre¬ 
venting corruption is to augment the number of eledors, from the chimerical idea, 
that large numbers cannot be bribed. But If we appeal from uncertain theory to more 
certain experience, we fhall find that this argument is cdntradi&ed by the hiftory of all 
ages. Among the Grecian republics, thofe commonwealths in which the magillrates 
were chofcn by the people at large , were the moll venal. Among the Romans, the 
moll effe&ual means which Jalius Csefar, the ablell politician of his ag?, employed to 
fubjugate his country, was to extend the privileges and votes of Roman citizens to all 
the inhabitants of Italy. The ifiembers of the Polilh diet # , which is no lefs venal than 
the diet of the Grifons, are chdfen by needy and numerous eledors, of whom far the 
greater part poffefs no property; and whofe numbers , inftead of preventing, necelfarily 
tend to increafe influence and corruption t. . 

LETTER 


* See Travels into Poland, Ruffia, Sec. Vol. I. b. 1. c. vi. St viii. 

f If inftancea were wanting to jultify the truth of thefe obfervations, the French revol- tion will afford an 
uncontrovertible example. The great and leading features of their reprefentativc form of government, 
which was to give happinef* apd peace to mankind, were, as in the Grifon diet, annual eltflions, univerfal 
fuffrage, and general eligibility Without any qualification. The confequences have been venality, perfe- 
ention, anarchy, and univerfal fpoliation, which have ultimately terminated in defpotifm. Fortu'nat:Iy the 
great majority of the Englilb nation arc fully convinced that the abfurdity of realifing the ipecious notion 
of a reform in parliament 13 proved by experience, and that univerfal fuffrage, annual elections, and general 
eligibility without qualification, would be attended with tins fame fatal effedb which they produced in 

^The'French having, in the commencement of the revolutionary career, made every thing fubfervieot to 
perfonal liberty, and conftituted their fabric of government on the bafit of univerfal fufliagc, are now hur¬ 
rying into the contrary extreme, and in the new metaphyfical fyftem the right* of propeity are alone con- 

fideied. , t) , . 

60a Koedercq 
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LETTEjl LXltXVL —Valley of Supra $cfaa.'~-Hants,*-~Trwis.-*ri}tfintis.~*'Tavtt{h* 

, r "* ^ ; ^ -v 

' IMPATIENT to return to England, after £> long an absence from my friend?, I yef. 
terday morning quitted Coire, pa fled by Entbs, and over the bridge of Richenau, which 
I again (lopped to admire, as it boldly projetted over the Rhine. I then rode along the 
fide of the mountains which feparate the Grifons from the canton of Glarus, Went 
through Tamins, and left FIitr.3 on my right, fituated about.a quarter of a mile from the 
road, in a pleafant plain. The houfes of thefe towns are not Scattered like thofe Of Da¬ 
vos, but (land in foparate clutters, refcmbling the burghs of Engadina. Having tra- 
verfed thick forefts of pines, and a very wild country, richly diver fitted with grain and 
pafture, I defeended to the deep bed of the Rhine, and crotted it.to Hants. - 

Hants, the capital of the Grey League, js a fmall town, containing about fixty 
houles, and partly furrounded by walls; a efrcumftanqe which ferves to diftinguifh it, 
as it is the only walled town, excepting Coire, in this country. It is alio remarkable 
as the plac§ where the general diet of the three leagues affembles every third year. 
The adjacent country is fertile in every fpecies of grain and pafture. The points of 
view are uncommonly fine, exhibiting a fmall plain fkirted by cultivated mountains, and 
backed by a ridge of barren rocks which bound the valley of Lugnetz. The Romanlh, 
which is fpoken in thefe parts differs confidcrably, both as to pronunciation and ortho, 
graphy, from that of Engadina. By «hera*fli(lance of fome peri'ons to whom I had let¬ 
ters of recommendation, I procured feveral books in the dialed of this league ; tbefe, 
in addition to others I obtained in Engadina, havefo confiderably fwelled my travelling 
library, that if l continue to inerpafe the collodion, I mull hire an additional horfe for 
the purpofe of carrying my'baggagp of information. 

This trad of country, ftretchirfg from Reicbcoau to the mountain of St. Gothard, is 
called the valley of Sopra Selva, and is the moft populous part of the'Grey League. 1 
Quitting Hants, I purfued iny route at the foot of the mountains, through a plain 
cpvered with pafture and foreft by the fide of the Rhine, which is rapid and dial low ; 
and patted through a rocky country, continually afeunflirigand defending amid large 
trads of foreft. I crofted the Rhute feveral times during the laft four or five miles: 
that river formed repeated catarads, as I judged from the {oaring found, for the even¬ 
ing was fo dark that l could not dillinguifh any object. 

1 arrived late*at Tr.uns, remarkable in the hiftory of this country, as the place where 
the .independence of the league was firft ratified, and ste alliance conildde^itetween the 
chiefs and the communities. An aged oak ftiil exifts, under* which, 'according to tra¬ 
dition, the three chiefs confirmed the liberties of the league j and near it a chapel, 
whofe walls are painted with a reprefen tariff of the ceremony. 

My curiofity led me to the town-houfe, m which tfee diet of the Gny League is an¬ 
nually aflembled. The room is Well adapted for the purpofe, and is h.mdfomely painted 
with the arms of the Laftdrichters, beginning from thofe of John of Lambris, the firft 


Roederer, one of the principal fupporte,f8 of democracy in the eaily peiiuds of the revolution, ■alluding to 
the evil* of univerfal fuifrage, which he call* the Catenfton of the elective franchife, has recently declared 
“ that it could procit.oc nothing bultheiavafion of the republic by beggars, the fubverfion of the coofl.'- 
t at ion, a ad an anarchy regularly or ga tided j” and to fpeaking of frequent rieftions, he alfo obkrves^ 
“ Hoar Could men hazard fuck a meant re aa that of sfnntially agitating a mafi of thirty millions of men ?” 
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perfeft appoinYed tblhatolfice wtien the Grey League was formed. From this place of 
meeting the affemblyis always called the Diet of Truns. It confifts of the fame twenty- 
feven Ueputies who afe ’appointed fop.the general diet of the throe leagues, the two 
Landrichiersj the abbot of Difentis (the reprefenutive of the Moufe of Auftria)^ InroA 
Of Retzuns, and^he temporary Cau de Sax. AU affairs relating to legislation, politics, 
and finance, which concern the general iptereft 6 t the league, are agitated in this affem- 
bly* and the queftipns decided by the majority of voices. 

At the fame place*is alfo a court of appeal, compofed of fifteen * deputies, and the 
Landrichter, who' has the caflirtg voice; it decides in the lad refort all civil caufes 
above a certain fum, brought.from the decifton of the civil courts in the communities 
of the Grey League. 

Difentis, from whence I am now writing, takes its appellation from an abbey of that 
name, wbofe abbot was formerly fovereign over this part of the Grey League, and who, 
although he has differed a diminution of his prerogatives, yet, as one of the chiefs of the 
league, ftill poflbfles ao inconfiderable influence in the general adminiflration of affairs. 
At the diet of Trunshe not only votes, but has fuch weight, that few afts can pafs in 
oppofition to his will. In the court of appeal, although he is not prefent, he’may be 
faid to poffefs four votes, as the. four deputies from the High Jurifdi&ion of Difentis are 
generally nominated through his intereil. Nor is his afcendancy confined to the Grey 
League : by the nomination of the Landrichter every third year, he fecures four t votes 
in the congrefs for that fitting, and has alfo much power in the general diet of the Gri- 
fons, by his influence over the deputies of the. Gjvy League. His prefent revenue is 
very fmall, fcarcely amounting to £100 per annum ; in addition he receives a penfion 
from the Houfc of Auftria, which is interefted to fecure his concurrence. He is chofen 
by the Benedictine monks, who compofe the chapter, and 'is a prince of the German 
empire. * 4 

The abbey, fituated upon the fide of the mountaid, 4 s a large quadrangular building, 
and makes a magnificent appearance from" the village. 1 was much difappointed that 
the abbot was not in the country ; I had the pleafyre of meeting him at Coire, and 
found him a perfon of confiderablc information. I no less regretted his abfcnce, be- 
caufe he had in his poffeflion thqkey of the archives, which are faid to contain feveral 
curious records of high antiquity. The monks, who politely accompanied me over the 
abbey, were able to give me little intelligence. Befides the great church, they carried 
me to a fmall chapel, efteemed the molt .ancient in the whole country of the Grifons. 
Being previouily informed that booksffn the Romanfh tongue, for the ufe*of the Roman 


* Theft deputies are taken, from‘the eight High Jurifdidtions of the Grey League, in the following 
proportions: 

From Difentis ... 4 

Grtb ... j 

Bhgnetza , . » 

Waltenfherg - - - 3 

Rhcinwald and Schama s * - * a 

Retzuni - * - t 

Tufia ... I 

Mafox - •>, " . 1 


16 

•f tie proppies ror x.ana rich ter three candidates, from whom one is nominated by the deputies,' but (the 
Utter a|ways elefit the perfon he recommends j and as the Landrichter appo’jits the three deputies to the 
congrefs, and is himfelf a member of the^me aflembly, jbe abbot may juftly be faid in tjiat year to influ¬ 
ence four votes in the coagrtfs.^ 

Catholics. 
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Catholics, are frequently printed in the abbey, I procured feveral from tile monks, par. 
ticularly a vocabulary 1 of the Romanfh fpoken in the valley of Sopra Selva. . 

Difentis is' a ftraggling village lying upon a gentle declivity,, which Hopes gradually 
from the foot* of the mountains to the banks of the Rhine. The-fides of tne mountains 
. are clothed with groves of firs and final! birch ; the lower parts yield rich pafture, a 
fmall quantity of wheat, rye, and millet. Oppofite Difentis is the valley of Medels, 
from which defcends a torrent called the Middle Rhine, and joins the upper branch that 
flows from the chain of the St. Gothard. ' * 

The communities of Difentis and Tavetch, which, form a High Jjarifdi&ion, occupy 
the weftem extremity, of the valley of Sopra Setvaj firetching as far as the confines of 
Uri. The whole body of people affemble every two years at Difentis* in the open air, 
for the choice of the Landamman, and for the confirmation of their piagiftrates, as well 
as for the purpofe of enabling laws; they nominate alfo tQ the governments of the fob- 
ject provinces. The courts of judicature are eflablifhed at Difentis, and the judges 
chofen by the people in the feparate diftrids. The general adminMlration of a flairs is 
entrufted to a council of fixteen, which gives inftruftions to theft* deputies fent by the 
two communities to the general diet of the three leagues. The Landamman is prefi- 
dent, and'has the calling voice. The abbot enjoys the privilege of being prefent at all 
political queftions, and of giving his vote; he has confiderabte influence in thefe com¬ 
munities. Formerly the fines for criminal offences belonged to him; but one of his 
predecefiors having difpofed of that right, they are now divided aqtong the judges. 

September 30 tb. 

I quitted Difentis this morning, and in about two hours entered the pleafant valle) 
of Tavetch, lying at the foot of the Alps which feparate the Grifons from the canton of 
Uri. The villages are numerous, and confift of Scattered cottages chiefly conftru&ed 
of wood, refembling the Swife%a’mlets in the fmall cantons. I met many large herds 
of cattle juft defeended from the higher Alps, and driving towards the fairs of Tirano 
and Lugano. , - * ’ 

The valley of Tavetch produces pafture, hemp, and flax, and a fmall quantity of rye 
and barley; the trees are chiefly firs and pines, and their number gradually dimintihes 
towards the extremity of the vale. From Tavetch I afeended a narrow path, and 

f affed through Selva and Cimut, the lad village in the country of the Grifons, where 
'took my farewell of the Romanfh. The country became more and njore wild as I 
afeended ; arid the Upper Rhine gradually dimiiufhed as I approached its fourcc. A 
little beyond Cimut 1 came into a fmall plain of pafture, watered by two ilrcams which 
unite and form the Upper Rhine. I once intended to vifit the fource of the principal 
ftream, that precipitates from mount Badus; but finding* upon Inquiry from the inha¬ 
bitants of Selva, that it would employ at leaft five hours; as the day was far advanced, 
and my late iiinefe has difqualificd me for fuefi fatiguing journeys, I prudently purfued 
my route to Urferen. ? At Cimut, 4 peafant, who had frequently vifited the fpot, in¬ 
formed me, that the chief fource of the Rhine defegnds from a glacier upon .the fummit 
of the Badus, and forms a piece of water about half a mile in circumference, called the 
lake of St'Thomas* .from this lake'a torrent precipitates itfelf dpwq the mpuntain, 
and l^ng joined many fprings and currents, forms, the t larger of thd two dreams, 
which unite ih the above-mentioned plain. Fro pi this plain t^icemfed by the" fide of 
the finalfer ftream, until I traced it falling from a, glacier clofe to the Confines of the 
jeanton of Uri. The 4 fcent, though abrupt and craggy, was not fa difficult as the paf* 

12 " lage 
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fage of the BiVgHo or the Muret. Thefe Alps produce no trees, but are covered to a 
great height with herbage. . 

" After two hours continued afcent from the valley of Tavetch, I reached the liichefi 
point of the chain which feparates the country of the Giifons from the canton of Uri; 
a few paces further I puffed a pod without an infcriptton, which marks the boundary be¬ 
tween th <5 two refpective territories. Soon afterwards I arrived at a lake of an oblong 
fhape, a mile and a half in circumference, formed principally by a torrent that falls from 
the northern fide of the fame chain which gives rife to the Rhine ; the lake fupplies a 
ftream that may be called one of the fources of the Reufs. 1 followed it '-s it flows 
through a narrow plain, until I came to a deep defeent, where the beautiful valley of 
Urferen fuddenly burft upon my view. 


LETTER LXXXVII .—General Idea of the Courts of Jujlice, — Religion. — Revenues.~~ 
- Population . 

DURING the courfe of my correfpondencc I have occafionally mentioned* the judi¬ 
cial proceedings in fome of the communities. ' I fhall here remark in general, that 
throughout the three Leagues the Roman law prevails, modified by municipal cufloms. 
The courts of juftice in each community are compofed of the chief magiftrate, who 
prefides, and a certain number of jurymen cfyofen by the people : they have no regu¬ 
lar falary, but receive for their attendance a frrtall* fum, arifing in fome communities 
from the expenccs of the procefs, which are defrayed by the criminals, in others from 
a fliare of the fines. They enjoy the power of pardoning or diminifhing the penalty, 
and of receiving a compbfition in money. This mode of proceeding fuppofes, what is 
as abfurd in theory as it is contrary to experience, that judges will incline to mercy 
when it is their interejl to convidt; or will impartially inflift punifhment even when 
injurious to their own private advantage. 

The prifoners are examined in private, and frequently tortured for the purpofe of 
forcing confeflion, when the judges either divide the fines, or remit the puniflnnent for 
a compofition. In fome diftrifts a criminal trial is a kind of feftival to the judges, for 
whom a good repaft * is provided at the erpence of the prifoner, if convitted: thus the 
allufxon in Garth’s Difpenfary, applied with more wit than truth to our courts of juftice, 
is literally fulfilled: . , 

“ And wretches hang, that jurymen may dine.” 

Capital punilhments, however, are extremely rare ; a circumftance arifing not from 
any peculiar lenity in the penal ftatutes, or a propenfity to mercy in the judges; but 
becaufe the judges draw more advantages from fining than executing an ohender. In 
a word, to ufe the expreflion of Burnet, which is nolefs true at prefent than in his time, 
“ Many crimes go unpunilhed, if theperfons who commit them have either great credit 
or much money.’* 

It is remarkable that torture is more frequently applied, and for fmaller delinquen¬ 
cies, in thefe independent republics, than in the fubjeft provinces. The infliftion of it 
depends entirely upon the arbitrary will of the judges, a majority of whom may order 
it for an offence which by the ftatutes is not capital, nor even punifhable by corporal 
penalties. Thus it is not uncommon, in thofe communities where fines are divided 

„ I 

* A fptcific fum ii allowed for the cxpence of the dinner, amouating in general to about 48 florins. 

among 
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among the judged, to torture women of foofe Condu^,' for tfife'pWjjofe/of cothpoljiog 
- them to confcfs with whorajhey ha?U jjeen'eonne&ev; ‘Wj&vscn offences* '«*<* p u . 
nilhfiWe % A*e, the more periods an* coafof&d, v fljt1wwr df rnSrifeyiS diftrihuted 

amoaghhe judges. 'Ev«t rin the . diftritfs where? the ‘fines' art* pai^ to,the community, 
' torture is offou no Ms waptonlf Infilled j becaufe", When tm* prifoner is *not found 
guilty, the expences of t^e ptocefs fall upon the' l publi^» and the, judges receive iefe 
emolument. ' ‘ ' *’ “ * ■ * 4 “ * * 4 v ’ ’ * 


Even'in the civil courts moft caufes are decided by bribing'the judgesV and appeals, 
in thbfe communities wherein they are admitted, fcarcehy forve any’other end than to 
enlarge the fpherc of corruption. Coire and a few Other places are excepted froth this 
general Irfcfife&lon. This defeription comprehends the eourte of jurifjjhidencre through, 
out the Grifons: how then can it be expected that the govemOrh of the fubjed pro- 
vinces fhould impartially adminifter juftice, Where their power is enlarged, and where 
they enjoy greater means of enriching thetnfelves ? ‘ ' 

Before 1 clofe the account of the Courts of judicature, it may be neceffary to men. 
tion the Strqffgerirbt f, or public Chamber ofjoft;Ce r which was eftabiiflied upon parti- 
cular occjifions, and in the htoft alarming crtGs of affairs, by the-content of the gene- 
;ra! diet} and which, during its fitting!# had jurifdiftion. over the three* leagues. It 
was chiefly held in cafes of high tfeafoo, and "is thus juiily deferibed by Burnet: 
>H There is a part of this cpnftitution that is very terribfo, and which makes thegreateft 
men in it trembled the peaftmts come fometimes in great bodies, and demand a cham. 
ber of juftice fronuhe general diet i and they aris bound to grant it always when it is 
thus demanded, which comes about generally once in twenty years. Commonly this 
tumult of the peafants is fet on by fome of the malcomented gentry, and genet a ly 
there are a great many iacrifices made. .This court is cbtnpofed of ten, judges out of 
every league, and twenty advocates, who manage fuch accufaitons as are preferred to 
them. This court is paramount \o taw, and afts like a court of ioguifition; they give 
the queftion, and do every thing that they think neceffary to difcpver the truth of Inch 
accuteliorts a$ ave-prefented tO them j and the decifions of this court can never be 
brought under afecond review: though there is an exception to this, for about a hun¬ 
dred years ago, one court Of -juftice reverted alt that another had done} but that is a 
fingle inftance. 1 * 

Tbefe meetm&F, varyufoal in thy laff century, were always attended with fuch'dread¬ 
ful effects as nearly to endanger'the republic; Thepreftfot generation, grown witer by 
experience, 4 n'd ekh'jefe^W^e of tfffe dreadful eftb&s of fitch licetitfoto proceedings, or 
lefs agitated with infoftkie diffenfiohs,'have never had iecoyrte to tHefofimguinnry m«u. 
fures: accordingly theft? court tsare now fallen into difufe, and may be confidered as ob- 
ieletc, aithough r t abollfhed 1 by public authority.^ , 0 - . ,i 1 

The reh^iorf of the Grifons Is divided irdcrCathblte anfijfceforrtiedj^the only peffua* 
fions tulerated in this country. By,the Jbefofmed is- ir)etint what uve call Calvinim 1 , 


In «u*tfy efthe cotninumtie*# jncwtf twice between married pirfcfl* iipumftstdjby a finjt of *oo Hoi mi 
A warnedperftwt *>® 

iVdsnt ^married \ 100 

A pownd fttrling f* equal to about I'jf Qofo'n Senna. 

f P» ctwl, the t 9«bjili«n}i'r from' Htery ttic Fourth *b thf.GrHqiwygive*, in M# Sfraiitii 
the foliowiA£ defmi>k«i oT# jtrStfl’eetieht . SHaffitfiehtupte/lu Ataftftf imfk>itontM,ir ‘ r “- 

qni mV«» iuriwju a, fli« 4 i ft tafiiwntfi mpltiftUilH ® P er f°" ai ' ‘ 

fortunat t irufii, qmt itelfu4y)rwitiu,Ji fachuroft aofnmtl jiiity out It boat, fiutlnftikit&t, bu atttit COpUttui moc- 
fntuht tibjkrt; ijrttur $4 emm4 tU n/fert ft vioUnttrM muiotf rt nbithntpiibit tt ftftit irttt* ttgti, I ant Jnvunt i 
o i jimitra jam4w Htofantit. 




v ... , ““"""j," i "'- vin.ciLiii.i- umvirii me 1 wo i,-us is extremely trimne. , ,, | , 

Inions the Proteflantsare more numerous than the Catholics, being efimiatc.l'a., ah.V - 
■vo thirds of t!,e inhabitants; and Stany.m julllv a flirts % that, “as a!’ th-.-ir dedioi'i 
re decided 1 y the plurality of voices, tile republic of the Grifons may be deemed a 

hint ’ * 4 
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although it^s not the fame as was eftablilhcd at Geneva. For, as the .f ( , n , vv ; on 
introduced into this country by the difciples of Zuingle, the religion of the’lVt mt 
Onions hears a greater refemblance to that f,ttled at Zuric, tlian'to the'nturdi of Ge ' 
neva ; although the dilFercnee between the two Ibcls is i 
Grifons*the Proteflantsan 
tw< 
at 

Proteflant (late 

The reformation was introduced very early : 
about the year 1524, and received at Fkefch, a unaii village in 

upon the confines of bargain: from thence they were extend'd to Mavvnueld and 
Malantz, and foon afterwards through the whole valley of Preti n-.i. Th • reform'd 
opinions fpread with fuel) celerity, that I* fore the end of the lixt v’uh century Mi 
were embraced by the whole league of the Ten Jurifdiclions, (ext 
community of Alvencw,) tile greater part of tile Houle ol God, 
ties in the Grey League. 

The difference of religion nearly excited a civil war between the two feels, as well at 
the firll introduction of the reformation, as at the beginning of the troubles in the VaV 
teline, where the two parties role inarms; but the Catholics being overpowered by the 
Proteflants, matters were amicably adjultcd. Since that period, all religious concerns 
have been regulated with perfect cordiality. According to tile general''content of tile 
three leagues, each community, being abfolute witliin its little territory, has the power 
of appointing its own mode of worlhip, and the inhabitants are free to follow either the 
Catholic or Reformed perfualion. In the adminillration of civil all'airs religion has no 
interference, the deputies of the general diet may be members of either communion. 
By this moderate and tolerating principle all religious*difienfions have been ltipprefled, 
and the mod perfect amity fubfilts between the two*fects* 1 * 

In lpiritual concerns the Catholics for the moil part are under the jurifdiction of the 
bifliop of Coire. For the affairs of the Reformed churches, each league is divided into 
a certain number of di ft riels, the minifters whereof affemble twice every year; thele 
aflemblics are called co/loquia. Each colloquium has its prefident, and each league a fu« 
perintendant, called a dean. The lupreme authority in fpiritual concerns is veiled in 
the fynod, which is compoled of the three deans, and the clergy of each league • the 
fynod aifembles every year alternately in each of the three leagues. Candidates for holy 
orders are examined before the fynod. The necefiary qualification ter ad million into 
the church ought to be the knowledge of Hebrew, Greek, and Latin ; but this rule is 
not ftritlly adhered to, many being ordained without the lealt acquaintance with Jther 
of thofc languages. Formerly Latin was lolely tiled, as well in the debates of the fynod 
as for the purpofe of examining the candidates, but at prefent th.,t tongue grows more 


'urn- 


and more into difufe, and German is employed in its Head. 

The number of reformed parifhes in the whole three Leagues amounts to one h 
dred and thirty-five. In the Grey League forty-fix, in that of God’s Houle fifty-three, 
and in the League of Ten Jurifdiclions thirty-fix. The minifters of thefe cliur dies en¬ 
joy very fmall fabrics, 'lhe richeft benefices do not perhaps yield morc*than (ia, or 
at molt j 'l 5 per ana. and the poorelt fometimes fcarcely £(>. ’ 

This femty income is attended with many inconveniences. It obliges the clergy, 
■who have families, to follow fome branch of traflic, to the negledt of their ecclefiaftic.d 


VOL. V. 


* State of Switzerland, p. ?i8. 
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Audics, and to the degradation of the profeilional character. Another inybnv'euience 
is fuperadded to the namnvnefs of their income. In mofl communities the minifters 
though confirmed by the fynod, are cliofcn by the people of the parilli, and are folcly^le- 
pendent on their bounty. 

. For thefe leafops the candidates for holy orders arc generally ONtivrnely igrtorant; 
they cannot iupport that cxpence which is rcquiliie to purfue their (Indies ; they are 
,not animated \vi h the expectation of a decent competence, and, from the dependent 
mode of their election, arc not encouraged to deforce their promotion by a confident 
dignity of character. But there are not wanting a few men e>f gieat knowledge and 
eminence', as av t il in "their profeilional (Indies as in other branches of polite Icarniae. 
Befide Aporta, whom * * * § 1 look up to as n kind of phtenomenon in the literary workl,°l 
Lave met with two or three clergymen who are greatly diliinguillied for their erudition, 
and who would do credit to any church. 

It is remarkable, that the liturgies of (hde reformed churches arc not exactly the 
fame ; a diverlitv owing to the independtr.ee of fo many ltnall commonwealths, wlfch 
arc abfebite within their little territories in all concerns that do not affect: the pelitica! 
union t i the tin ex Leagues. The churches el the Ge rman communities ulc the liturgy 
cfZai:. ; but as the. form of prayer was amended in 176(1, feme of the miniiters ad¬ 
mit the nmv, and others tiiil i\ t.fn the aneie-nt liturgy. 

Stephen GaLri- 1 , pulor of llanu, a perfem of great learning, in the beginning of the 
hel century trait Hated into the Rcnvudh of the Grev League the liturgy or ’/uric ; and 
the fe.me form of prayer is ulld in tire Upper and Lower Lngadinu, adapted to their 
ivfpc(dive idioms'*. The miniiters of‘tht* Italian churches employ a tranilation of the 
Gene van liturgy f. 

'Hie old llyle is in ufe' among the Proteflant.-, the new flylo among the Catlm- 
a Lw years ago an attempt was made to introduce the latter among the [Vo¬ 
ted ants. The inhabitants of lVega!i« admitted it ; and thofc of Upper Kngadina elf Ted 
alfo to receive it, if the town of Loire would iet the example. Its admitiimi, however, 
being ftrongly oppofed from religious fcruples, it was ablblutcly rejected, ami the infui- 
birants of Pregali 1 again adopted the o'el (lv!e. 

'idle ivv.nues of the three Leaguer, arifo from the following articles : 

1. 'Lhe duties upon the n.erehandiVe which piffes thitnigii the (frilons, the Valteline, 
and Chiavenna ; they are farmed at > 1 .e atir.u d rat" of 17,'.. 7 tl wins, or about /. 1 2 >9. 
2. A third of the huts laid unon delinquents in the fullest ew.mtries ; the fluebiailr.g 
date of tins article cannot be ascertained. 3. A nJAiv of ; o pumps § from the Vat- 
tr.line, and 1 "jo from Ghiavenna. 4. A fmail iuml, the principal part of which is only 
Jl 4 • c, v.-tl- d in the Kngiilh decks. 

The public expenditure is very trilling, bti.tg chiefly confined to the expences incur¬ 
red bv the fittings of the oft, and the ialary alligncd to the deputies for their attendance. 

Btbd.s tilts public trealurv, each League has a fund. T.hc pen ft- is received from 
foreign powers..ire paid anncaily at the meeting ol the diet, when tl ey arc equally di¬ 
vided between the three Lt agues, and each deputy diilributcs the fharc to the coimnu- 
nity which he rcprcLnto. 


lies J 


* i .,r the R'inrftnft fj'iken in I per ;n d Lower E» rag' a, fi r L< ttcr 

t bi 1-49 -i 1 ."a w ice wai in". 1 c.tiocc.I into tl.c il.'islns of i’r.valia : but, on account of its length, 
U1 U.id.fjic 

f I •' m ii.fm riril. thrt fir.ee my depart me ficun ’.be Grim.is the new (t)k bag been adopted by leveral 
1 n>n >taM cofi'.n.o.iitit s. 
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Sfra’ny disputes have occasionally rif:n among the Grifons in regard to the power of 
coining, and feveralof the communities have afferted their claim to the exercil'e of that 
right. The fad is, that each community might doubtlefs coin money,' and order it to 
be laktjn within its own lit lie territory ; but as it would not pafs in the other parts, the 
right is merely nominal. According t<5 the general confent of the three Leagues, this 
privilege is veiled in the town of Coire, in' the bifliop, and in thp baron of Ilalden- 
flein *. No money is, however, flruch in rise Grilons, excepting a fmail copper e-du 
called biutfger, which is fomewhat Ids than a halfpenny. *1 lie gold and lilver eurruif 
in the country is chiefly Aullrian and French. 

From the 1^.(1 information which 1 have been able to colled, the population of the 
Grifons may be thus cfHmatcd : 

Tin* Grey League ooninin* - - - . 54 ,'r 1 f. ub 

L.e.y,Ui r > f Giirt’5 If on I e . 2-.),~s o 

I.c.igi:v ct Tea J ui ildi.lions - 45,0 o 

v'gcoo 

If we add 87,000, the number of inhabitants in the Valteline, Chiuvenna, and Bor- 
mio, the whole ’population of (In G.ifons, and fhe fubjecl countries, will amount to only 
i8-,oeo f'u’s ■, and, allowing ior deficiencies, will icarcely exceed 200,000. 

LF/iTER LXXXV 1 II.— Commerce of tfc Grifons. — Canal of the Adda, 

¥ 

THE commerce of the Grifons is extremely contraded ; the only exports (exclufive 
of thofe from the lubject provinces) being.chcde and cattle. They import grain, rice, 
fair, and ftlk (fulls, from Milan ; grain from Suabia and Tyrol ; lalt’from Tyrol and 
Bavaria , fine doth, chiefly Knglifh, French, and Silefian, through Germany ; fine 
linen and muflins from Switzerland. As the only manufadure tlnoughout the whole 
country is that of cotton cllahlifhed at Coire, it is evident that the balance of trade 
mull turn confulerably again It them. They are enabled to fupport this deficiency by 
means of the ellates which tjie Grifons pofiefs in the fubjecl provinces, by the films 
v.hich the governors draw fro;n tho r - provinces, by public and private penfions from 
France and Aullria, by money faved in foreign fervices, and by the duties upon the 
merchaiulife pafling through their territories. 

r\s moll of the Grifon peafants ’weave cloth and linen for the tile rtf their families, it 
would be no difficult undertaking to introduce manufactures in different pairs, but 
in thele little republics a (trange prejudice prevails againlt commerce, and the projed of 
eflabliihing manufadures is oppofed by many leading men of the coin vy. It difii. 
cult to dilcover the occafion of thele illiberal principles ; it has been imputed to a ful- 
picion, that if the people flumld become opulent by comm rce, they would be Id's open 
to influence, and the powerful families, who now dired the public affairs, won' 1 loie 
their aiccndancy. Belides thefe reafons, which are of too delicate a into c to be openly 
acknowledged, other m< lives of a more generous complexion have been aligned. 

Ihe advocates for limiting commerce alien, that as the true ridna of*every country 
con fill in the produce of agriculture, all occupations, which draw 1 ho attention of the 
people from that great object, are detrimental to the general good of today : in free 

* And 1 believe in the abbot of Difento* 
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ftates particularly, mmtfnriures tend to enervate the inhabitants, to introduce luxury, 
to deprels the (pint of freedom, and to deftroy the general fimplicity of manners. 

Tlsefe arguments, however Ipecimis in appearance, will prove fallacious upon tnafure 
coniideration. If in a country, which fubiids chiefly by agriculture, manufadures are 
purfued to tiie tofal neglect of Imibainhy, they then become detrimental; but this is 
feldom the cafe; f,>r, by adding to the general confumption, manufactures ufualiy 
tend to im reale, inllcad of ditninifhmg the produce of the earth. Such have been the 
effect:; in the mountains of Neuchatel, where the fore Its have been cleared, and the 
country converted into puflure, or fown with grain. Manufactures and commerce are 
fli'll farther ferviceable in augmenting the number of inhabitants, which form the true 
riches of a country. For whenever conftant opportunities of employing a number of 
nu n oei ur, children v. ill not be a burden to the peafants, and population will increafe; 
which cannot happen in ditlriris affording little employment. 

• With refpect to the Grifons in particular, their territory being entirely mountainous, 
wiil not \ielu luilicient produce for interior confumption, confequently l’otne inuiih of 
fupplying the deficiency mult be adopted. Now furely it would be far more honoura¬ 
ble to pm hie commerce, even if attended with fome unavoidable inconveniences, than 
to depend lof fubfiftence on foreign lubftdies, to opprefsand exhauil the lubjed provinces, 
and to exhibit a regular ivll ’tn oJ' venaiity, which almoft pervades the whole mafs of people. 

Neither does the eflabliihmcnt of manufactures tend to enervate the inhabitants, and 
diminifli the fpirit of freedom. In fact, the manufactures in thele democratical dates 
are by no means fimilar to thofe introduce/J’imo large towns, where numbers of indi¬ 
viduals are collected in the fame fpot; on the contrary, the work is divided, and dif- 
tributed among the peafants, who, with their wives and children, weave the cloth at 
home. By this method they prelerve (its 1 _ had occalion to remark in the canton of 
Appetizel) their original fimplicity of manners, and maintain the fpirit of freedom, even 
to a greater degree, than in thofe pTarts where there is no commerce. Examples are 
not warning among the Grilons thcmfelves: the natives of l T pper Engadina, who are 
fo much inclined to trade, are in reality more free and lei's influenced than the people 
of the other communities ; nor is it obierved, th.q the inhabitants of the Valley of Pre- 
tigau have become more enervated, fmeo the' have b vi\ employed in preparing cotton 
for the maufactory of Coire. In lari, that kind of occupation does not alwa\s take 
the peafants from more active employments. In iummer, they are at leifure to culti¬ 
vate the earth, while their u^cs and children attend principally to the manufactures; 
during the long*winters, which tail in thofe Alpine Ivgions for fix months without in¬ 
termillion, agriculture is nocolfarily fufpended, and thofe occupations fuccecd the more 
laborious exertions of the field. 

As the principal commerce of the Grifons and the fubject provinces is carried on 
acrok the lake of Como with Milan, l iliall give an account of the inland navigation, 
which has been lately cftablifVd for th.- purpofe of facilitating that commerce; the !o 
vcral parts of which I had the curiofit) tovifit. 

The water communication l>* tween the country of the Grifons and Milan is formed 
by the lake of Como, Ly its branch the lake of Lccco, by the Adda, by the canals oi 
the Adda and*'l rexzo. 

The canal of f ro/./.o, called alfo Canali: della Martr/ana* begins at Trezzo, fituated 
c.u tlv Adda, and k carried to Milan. This cut, which is 24 miles in length, com¬ 
menced in 1457, under the reign of FrancisSforza, and compleated in 1460, did not 
at firll ferve for the purptJfe of navigation more than two days'in the week ; being prin¬ 
cipally ufod for overflowing the low grounds with water, nccellary for the cultivation of 
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rice. , In 157$, during the adminiftration of the duke of Aberquerque, Spanifh gover¬ 
nor of Milan, the cut was enlarged, and the body of water lb much increafed as to ad¬ 
mit tht pafiage ol veflels every day. , 

Still, l\owever, the Adda was not navigable during the whole way between the lake 
of Lecco and Trezzo j but formed a fucceihon of cataracts for the fpace of a mile. 
To obviate this inconvenience, a canal was projected, in 1519, but no part was carried 
into execution, excepting a mole, which was'thrown acrol's the Adda. In 1591 the 
work was undertaken, and the canal completed in 1590. Bin the dream of the Adda 
was no fooner admitted into the cut, than the banks broke down, for lb confiderablc 
a way, as to render all repairs impracticable. This breach, generally imputed to the 
violence of the current, was principally owing to the nature of tfo rock, in which the 
cut was excavated, and to an error in the original plan. The rock is a compofition of 
gravel and fand, or a fpecies of pudding-done, of loofe texture and unequal foliditv ; 
and as the cut was made too near the precipice, which overhangs the Adda, that part 
of the rock which formed the bank of the canal was not fufficicntly lb < >ng to fupport 
the weight of water. 

From that time the canal was confidcred an impracticable work, and abandoned un¬ 
til a few years ago it was again undertaken by order ot the Emperor Jofeph the Second, 
and carried on with fuch expedition, as to be finifhed within the fpace of three years. 

The canal is about a mile in length, and is excavated in the rocks, which forms the 
precipitous banks of the Adda. In l'ome places the rock has been hollowed to the depth 
of 100 feet, and the breadth of 200. 'Flic fall.of t watcr, which is equal to the perpen¬ 
dicular height of about So feet, is broken by fix fluices: and the water is fupplied by 
the ftream of the Adda; the breadth of the canal is 70 feet. 

The expence has already amounted to near f'l 00,000. The engineers, however, 
feem to have fallen into the fame error which attended the Qriginal plan, by forming the 
cut too near the precipice. In confequence of this inadvertence, the water lately forced 
down the banks of the canal; and the damage was not repaired without much diffi¬ 
culty and confiderablc expence. Notwithflanding ihe precaution of letting out the fu- 
perlluous water by flood-gates, there is rcal’011 to apprehend, that thefe breaches will be 
frequent; and that the recent labours may be rendered as ineffectual as thole of the 
Spaniards. 

But fiiould the canal continue in its prefent date, and the navigation not be interrupted; 
the advantages will hardly compcnfate the expence of making and keeping it in repair. 
The commerce by:ween the Grifons and Milan is extremely contracted, 'and if all the 
irtcrchandifc which prules was conveyed along the canals, the tolls and duties would be- 
very inadequate to the expencc. 

Tin-navigation, however, from the lake of Como to Milan is attende ' with many 
difficulties, and the greater part of the merchandifo is lent by fond, as the moil commu- 
di us and Ids hazardous way. The current of the Adda is lb rapid, that the veffofo 
cannot be towed up without great expence and delay, and is in fume parts lo ext rent ly 
dangerous, that boats are not unfrequently overfet. The only perfons, tlmi Tore, who 
forward their inerchandife ak-ng the Adda and the canals to the lake of Lecco are the 
contractors, who furnifh the Grifons with corn and fait, and who are compelled by the 
government of Milan to fend thofo* commodities by water. When it isconfidered that 
Milan receives from the Grifons only planks. Hones for building, and coals, but lup- 
plv.s them with corn, rice, and fait; the articles of export evidently exceed thofe of 
import, and the navigation from Milan to the lake of Como is *of more confequence 
than that from the lake of Como to Milan. The canal of the Adda, therefore, which 
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has only facilitated the inland navigation from the Orifons to Milan, and^not front MU 
lan to the GHfons, though a work of extreme difficulty, and redounding greatly to 
the honour of the Sovereign who compleated it, will Icarcely produce advantage! equal 
to its original 09ft and frequent repairs # . . 
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THE affiances of the Ori'ons with foreign powers come next under confideration. 

The l'h. ee I.etgue.% though always edcom vl.allits of the Swiis, ) et are not, Uridly 
fee, .in confederacy with all the cantons. In t.; .1 the Grey League, and in t!v 

f i! 'win. w ur the League ul God’s Houle, entered into a pi rp-eur.l treaty with /urn,. 
Lea., .a, Uri, S< hweisz, L'nderwalden, /,ug, and Giants. Ah hough rl.e L--,tguc- of 
'io: ju..if.deti- its was not included in the fame treaty, yat it wu- alterv...vd: deelasvd 
id..:, it> eoedf qu-.neo of its connection with the other two lea mu s, it lh •uld !. > entitkd 
t ■> the fame allillance and good offices. The Three L.agn- . ■> ir.-i k if tniiance with 
ILrn and / .trie, to whole mediation they have frequent!) had r fourf-in point;, of 
difa treem.nt.. By the/e treaties the Gri'uns are called allies ot the Tails, and, in con- 
Lquencr of a requ.d Imre. the particular cantons, v.ith which ti.-y are united, ought, 
in c.tfe ot invaif’n <,r rrbdik.n, to be (applied whh fueomrs from 1! 1 . ■ Sv.ils republics. 

Ti._■ Grimm contracted the fir'd 'alliance with France in 1 ;oo, during the reign of 
Louis the Twelfth, and in 1516 were Comorin d in the maty oi petp.tual p.aoe be- we u 
Francis the lirit and the Helvetic boJy. Since tint p.ri > i they Inv, as oecafion of- 
ieTcd, iv It e wed their private c*.r,!e.h racy av it It th • kin s d Franc* ; bur where nt *t cor.i- 
pr<_hended in the late tr.aty of *. t | urc, -conclude 1 b twv.cn Lulls the Sixteenth and 
the other dates of Suit.n riativl. The king t i Fr..nee m.v.tUiui an envoy in tills 
country, and has two Giie-n regiments in i i- firvire. 

In 17,17.1 treaty wa.L.rnwd bc,.v. •'.-'i the Gctfon-oil tlir on-' lid*?, q.i-en Anne and 
the United Provinces on the othv r, lurp : r.it;iug t., • fr< *■ parage *.f troops marching 
ivo Italy.' This it- the only alliance by winch tin. Grtlous, a-- 1 panieulai .i >t >, arec *u- 
ntvt'-d Vi;h F.ugh.u.i. Ovir e not fi.nnerlv had a minid -r in the cuumry ; but iorfume 
tinu th • F.n.;!iih utv-'AMo'he ba iL cantons reii.Lhi ai Iron, h.i> tr.i.n.:.a d humid* 
with this republic. 

T lie VenttiaJvs, fi »r tli ’ puvpof.* of procuring tit; free paTcfe ojgthe Yaiteliiic, had 
often fniicited an allianc. with the CJtiion- j but th -ir pro; \K were always duhuied bv 
the inllu itc - .d the dp.mil'll monarch, v.di 1 polled'vi tin' a. hmele; nor w:re ih.y able 
t > .icao:o;di*h tit ir if. Ig-pi, until the hp-aniilt branch ol the H"ti[ • ol Auliiii oxaine 
train ■ hi the pet! a 1 .•{ Chaikt* th; r-dcuiKl. Soon alter that >.-v. at, when Milan was 
the > fp.rt oi 1 1 rr,trnt : e:i b : ,\v -n the emperor and the French, to Veil.nans obtained 
tie- idie.it of tin* Gridins to a treaty of alliance oiier.five and defrntive, wnuh was rad¬ 
ii d ;.r Coir*.- tiic t yd, ot Devimbir 170.6. By this tu atv it was (lipul.itrd, among 
e.*her |riicF.>- on the fid.* o! the V..net’un.<, to pay an ar.itual penlion of 711 Spnnlh 
double atis, find to furniih ’•>•* Griffins, inteUM-f war, with a th-mland Venetian ducats 
p rr u; .r.th ; i.i return, the Griians agr :e,! to p.rmlt the pullage of the Wneti.m troops 


* "j" ■ earn ; c M ; i, t d-rtc:’ to tl- ■ A!.!.a I i'fi’« I'o'int of tl.e C',v, a it < I the Ai'da, an'l d r-r-'n 
; ,f U,- n. oV it.! , .. S,-. »• »l M ! • if.-. Set f'uh Fi ji O/ir.i, It.: i. ii. ,l> f< Ctntali A'.t 'I’ua'i 
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through the \ ulteline, and to make a road leading from Morbegno over the mountain 
of St.Mark into' the Venetian territories, by which accommodation merehvmdife might be 
conveyed to and from Venice to Germany without going through the Tyrof. 

This treaty, concluded for twenty years, was to continue in force for the fame addi¬ 
tional period, unlefs one of the contracting partus fliould withdraw before the expira¬ 
tion of the firfl term; but though obtained by the Venetians with much trouble and 
expence, it was not long fulfilled by either of the negotiating powers. In a few years 
the Venetians omitted the payment of the annual penfion, and the Grifons neglected 
to make the road over the mountain of St. Mark. The two republics, howe' er, con¬ 
tinued upon terms of amity ; and the Venetians, foon after the expiration of the forty 
years, defirousof renewing the treaty, offered to difeharge the arrays of the penfion, 
if the Grifons would open the pvopofed communication over the mom, 1 in of St. Mark. 
For this purpofe an envoy was difpatched to the Grifons in r 75.;, and no piomifes were 
fpared to promote the negociaiion: it failed, however, through the influence of the 
limprefs of Germany. The Grifons rejected the propofals of Venice, :t.<d Hill further 
alienated that republic by the* capitulation of Milan. The Venetians, inceufed by this 
conduct, hanifiled the Grifons who were fettled within their territories, and all connec¬ 
tion is now’ interrupted between the two republics. 

The treaties with the lloufe of Auftria, as fovereigns of the Milanefe, remain to be 
confiderecl. It is not my purpofe to mention any treaties which the Grifons contracted 
with the dukes of Milan of the houfe of Slbrza, or thofe by which Philip the Second 
and his fiicceffors acknowledged their claim to the Valtcline, Cliiavenna and Bormio; 
but 1 fhall begin with the celebrated alliance, or, as*it is called, the Capitulation of Mi¬ 
lan in 1639 ; bccaufe it fuperfeded all others, and eftablifhed that dole connection be¬ 
tween the Grifons and the Houfe of Auftria, which has fmcc continued with little in¬ 
terruption. ' * 

The following are the principle articles in this capitulation, concluded between Philip 
tlie Fourth, king of Spain, as duke of Milan, and the Three Leagues:—Ah hereditary 
and perpetual peace between the two contracting powers. Weekly fairs to be eflab- 
liflied in the neighbouring towns ol the Milanefe, in which the Grifons may purchafe 
grain, and alio enjoy a free trade, for the purpofe of importing and exporting all kinds 
of merchandife and arms, on paying only the accuftomed duties. A li ee pafTiige through 
the territories of the Grifons for th^ Spanilh troops, with a refrrve, that no more than 
a company of 150 infantry, and a troop of 60 cavalry fhall march'through the fame clay. 
Free paffage of the Grilbn troops through the Milanefe, upon condition i hat they do 
not march againft the allies of Spain, anil that more than two or three companies do 
not pais at one time. The king may levy ar his own expence, in c.ifcs of »■ ceflity, 
a body of troops not exceeding 6000 nor lcfs than 2000, for his lervice ngamll all his 
enemies, except the confederates of the Grifons, and particularly the npublic of Ve¬ 
nice. All Grilbn troops in the lervice of any flate or lovereign, intending to attack 
the territories of the king of Spain, fhall he immed'ately recalled ; and all officers an.' 
foldiers, who enrol thentfelves in any foreign lervice, fhall be forbidden to invade his 
inajefly’s territories. If the Grifons fhould be engaged in war, the king obliges him In If 
tofuniifh, within fifteen days, 2000 infantry and 200 cavalry; but "if they prefer aflif- 
tancc in money, to pay 1000 feudi * per month as long as the war lulls; 'alio to lend 
into the country of Cliiavenna fix pieces of campaign artillery, with ammunition fufii- 
cient for the lervice of the war. No troops fhall be allowed to pals through the respec¬ 
tive territories to the difad vantage of the two contraCling parties. . 


* A Milanefe feuilo 2= to about 4s. 6d. 
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To each league the King promifes an annual petition of 1500 feudi, and alfo to pay 
for the education of two (Indents from each league at Pavia or Milan, belidos a\'ona. 
tion of lixtv £cudi to each ftudent. _ . , 

All ancient alliances with any other powers are to remain in force on both Tides, 
particularly thu treaty between the Grifons and France ; they promife, however, not 
to renew it in c:\fe of a rupture between the two crowns ; and, if renewed, to declare 
at th > fame time that it is to be fufpended during Inch a rupture, and to cent rad no 
alliance with any foreign power to the prejudice of this perpetual peace. Should either 
party be attacked, the other, without any regard to the stipulations in favour of their 
ancient allies, is bound to give aftt (lance agaiult f\tch invalion, excepting however on His 
Majcity's part, the German branch of tht» llou'e of Auftria ; if that Houfe fhould on- 
gage in war with the Grifons, for the maintenance of its rights in the territory of the 
Grifons. 

The caufes which gave rife to this capitulation, as well as the articles refpeding the 
Valteline, having been already related * ; it will be neceflary only to remark, that the 
Spaniards guaranteed to the Grifons the poiLlIiou ol their fubjed provinces, and to 
the fubjeds the confirmation of their privileges. In cafe of diflenfion between the Gri- 
fons and‘their fubjecL, the difputc is to be referred to the mediation of the King of 
Spain. 

This treaty, figned at Milan on the 3d of September 1639, by the Marquis de Legnes, 
governor of Milan, on the part of the Spanifh King, and on the other by the deputies 
of the Three Leagues, was preferred inviolate, and a good underflanding maintained 
between the contracting powers, until the extinction of the Spaniflt branch of the 
Houfe of Auftria in the perfon of Charles the Second. During the war of the fuc- 
cefiion, which followed his death, the Milanefe frequently changed mailers, until it 
was fecured to the Emperor Charles the'Sixth by the peace of Utrecht. Charles had 
no fooner eflablifhed his power in his new: dominions, than he turned his attention to 
the Grifons, and prevailed upon them to renew the capitulation ot Milan. One of the 
principal arguments which gave fuccefs to his negotiation was the promife, not only of 
continuing the annual pcnfion, but even of difeharging the arrears, which amounted to 
twenty-nine payments. 

This new treaty, in which the German branch of the Houfe of Auftria fucccededto the 
Spanifh, was concluded on the 24th of October 1 *26, by Count Daun, governor of 
Milan, in the name of Charles the Sixth, and the deputies of the Three Leagues. It 
confirmed and ratified the ancient capitulation of 1639, with a few modifications and 
additions, of which the principal are : The duties upon corn purchafed by the Grifons 
in the Milanefe are lowered two thirds. The tenth article in the firft treaty, by which 
all Giifon troops in the fervice of any ftate deftgning to attack the territories of the 
Houfe of Auftria are fubject to immediate rccal, is annulled ; and the Grifons are free 
to ferve any foreign prince in time of war without incurring the breach of this capitula¬ 
tion. The number of ftudents educated at the expence of the Emperor is increafed 

to twelve. . „ • 

On the 8th of February 1763, this hereditary league was renewed by Count Firmtan, 
in the name of the Emprefs of Germany as fovereign of Milan, and the deputies of the 
Three Leag'ues. By this treaty the capitulations of 1639 and 1726 are ratified, and 
ferve as the bafts of the prefent union j they are alfo augmented by the following 
articles : 


* Sec Letter 75. 
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The Emprefs renounces all right to the lake of Chiavenna, together with a fmall 
portion of the adjacent territory, and cedes them in perpetyity to the Grifons. The 
limits between the Mihnefe and the territory of the Grifons are accurately fixed. 

IrErcturn for this ceflion, the Grifons agree to eredt no fortifications upon the ceded| 
territory, irnpofe no new taxes upon the tranfport of merchandife, make no new roads; 
and, according to the former capitulation, no troops fliu.ll be permittad to pafs to the- 
prejudice of the ft ate of* Milan. , 

The Emprefs promifes to obtain from the Pope'an abolition of ieveral ecclefiaftical 
privileges in the Valteline, highly detrimental ro focicty ; to prevent thoBifliop of Como' 
from granting ecclefiaftical immunities to laymen, vvlio affutne the clerical drefs ; alfo to 
correct feverai other ahufes, which render the clergy of the Valteline indt pendent of 
fecular amhoiity, and in civil and criminal caufes only amenable to the Hilltop of Como. 
The weekly fairs for the purchafe of grain are abolifhed ; and in their (lead the Houle 
of Auftria agrees to fupply the Grifons with a certain quantity for themfelves and for 
the fubjedl countries, according to the current price of corn in the Milancfe. The du¬ 
ties upon merchanclil'e exported from the Milancfe are lowered, and the cuftoms both 
in that country and in the territoy of the Grifons are eftublifhed upon a permanent 
footing ; for which purpofe a table of the duties is annexed to the treaty. 

At prefent the Houle of Auftria directs all the affairs of the Grifons wifh the mod 
unbounded authority. That power has acquired this {'way by regularly difcharging the 
public penfions, by holding the leading members of tile diet in its pay, by being a gua¬ 
rantee of the Valteline, and mediator in all the difputos between the Grifons arul their 
lubjeQs *. ’ , 


LETTER XC .—Languages of the Grip/is !\:ri eiay.’y the Ryuianjh.—Its anti puty — 

Origin — a/:if t-zvo principal DitihcCh. 

THE languages of the Grifons are the Italian, German, and Romanfh. The Italian, 
which is ajargon fnnilar to the Milancfe dialed!:, is fpoken by the inhabitants ol Pregalia 
and Pufehiavo, and in the rallies of Mai'ox and Calanca. 

The German is fpoken throughout the whole league of the Ten Jurifdictions, a few 
villages excepted; in the Teague of-God’s Houfe, at Avers, Coire, and the four vil¬ 
lages ; and in the Grey League, at Splugen, Gepina, and other villages of the Rhein- 
wald, at Valts, in the valley of S,t. Pedro, at Tubs, Rcichcnau, Feldfperg, Tamins, 
Meyerhof, Verfam, and Valendrcs. 

Some of the carlieft and mod authentic writers upon tlu: Grifons have aflorted, that 
the natives of the Rheimvald fpeak a Celtic idiom, a language neither German or Ro- 
nianfli, but more fimilar to the German ; although they are entirely furrounded by 
people of a different tongue, and are neither contiguous, nor have any great intorcourie 
with the German inhabitants. From this remarkable drcumdance they are led to 
conjecture, that the natives of the Rheinwald are defeended from the hcpcr.ih, a Celtic 
nation, and considered as the original inhabitants of this country before the inbox of 
the Tufcans ; and they ground the proofs of this affertioxT upon the numerous names 

• 

* This intimate conne&ion with, the houfe of Aufliia preferved the Giifons from the fuhjugation c-.-pori- 
enceil by the other ilatcs of Swils-.erl.tml, and the fecurity of its freedom depends fokly on the Hrength of 
that power to protect them from the arms of France. 
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of many c a flies which feeni to be derived from a * Celtic or German origin. This by. 
pothefis, however, refls upon a wrong balls, and is grounded upon two in 4 flak.es. • For 
in the hi ft place, the language of the Rheinwald is German ; fecondly, although the 
Unhabitants of<hisdiUri£t are immediately furrounded by perl'ons (peaking the Italian an j 
Ronunili, yet tiioy are within half a day’s journey of Roncagliu, Tufts, and liurftcnau 
\, here Gen. van‘is tin common language. It is more probable, therefore, that the Rhein! 
wa!d w as peopU-iNhy a German colony, which penetrated into tlittle regions in the darker 
ages, when the Germans iffued from th. ir forelis, and fproad theml'elves over part of 
Furope. With re!peel to the German names of caitles and towns we may remark, that 
many of them are corrupted from the Komanlh, that otiiers have been adopted in later 
times ; and, as a proof that the Romanfh is more ancient in this country than the Git. 
man, the greater part of the mountains, vallies. and uldelt cailles, liave Romanfh ap¬ 
pellations, even in the diltricts inhabited by ti:e Germans |. 

'l'his tircumllaucv leads me to tire confideration ol the Rhetian, or as it is more coin. 
moniy called the \ Komanlh, which is the vernacular tongue among the greater part of 
the Grilbns ; a language in former times more extonlivcly diflufed than at prefent, being 
1 ‘poken at Coire and the adjacent dill riels, and through the Tyrol, as far aslnfpruck. ° 

I had the good fortune to meet with a German tranilation of Planta’s excellent Trea- 
tife upon the Roman lb of the Grilbns, of which 1 had before feen the original in the 
Philofophical Tran In cl ions for 1775. The perulal of this treatifo firll excited my in¬ 
quiries ; and although I am obliged to differ from tile ingenious author in a few in- 
fiances; yet I hold tnyfclf indebted to him, for having greatly facilitated my re- 
fearches, and for a more accurate know ledge of the fubjett than I could otherwil'e have 
obtained. 

The Romanfh of this country is divided into two principal dhledls, the one fpoken 
in the Grey League, and the oilier in that.of Goa’s Houle. Thefo dialecls, although 
materially varying as to pronunciation and orthography, are yet fuificientlv fimilar In 
the general arrangement and exprellions to be compriled within the lame inouiry. 

It mud always be extremely difficult to trace the origin of any language; for etv- 
mologilts are too apt to build a favourite fyftem, by miltaking a partial for a general 
relemblance ; and finding a few iimilar cxprciiicns in two languages, which in other 
refpccts are elieiitiaily dililrent, coin lude them to bo derived from the fame dock. 
The Grifon writers, however, pretend, that the proofs of the antiquity and origin of 
their language are too well founded to admit of the kail doubt. They alien that the 
Rhetian tongue is derived from the Latin, or from a dialed! of the Latin ; and the ar¬ 
guments upon which they ground their aflertion may he reduced to three principal 
heads. 1. The hiltory of the country ; 2. 1 he names of places which have evidently 
a Latin origin ; 3. Its fin.ilarity to the Latin, and to other languages derived mediately 
or immediately from the Latin. 

* Cluverius and other authors have erroneoufly fuppcftd the Gothic and Celtic nations to be the fame, 
and llitir language to have given rife to the i uitonic or German : but the learned t.-i/.llator (Dr Percy, 
Bilhop of Dromore,) of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, has eltablifhcd, beyond a doubt, that the Lillie and 
Gothic nations were originally different, and that there was not the lead affinity between the languages ; 
the Celtic having given rife to the old Gallic, Britifh, Erfe, &e. Sc. and the Gothic to the German. See 
Tranflator’s Preface to Mallet’s Noithem Antiquities. 

f The Germamnamcs adopted from the Romanfh are very numerous; fuch as Chur from Curia or Coire, 
Sptvgcn or Speluga, Cejina, Tuju 01 7* -j]im, Davos, I’rrtigau or Rheitigoua, Chfjlclt, &C. 

The following German names aie evidently of a very late date: Furjltnau, Fwjlcnlurg , Hnlthnjlcin, 
Lichimjlcin, hiinzcntcrg, Reichtnau, Rheinwald, See. as will caftly be allowed by any one eouverfaut in that 
tongue. . 

$ It i» called by the natives Arumaunjby Rumaunfch, Rcmanfib, Lingua Romanfeha, 
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i. The hiflory of the country. Livy, who has given the earlieft account ofihofe 
Alps,*informs*us, that, under the reign oi‘ Tarquinius Prifcu6, a colony of Tuleans, 
driven from Lombardy by the Gauls, frilled in (hole mountainous regitfus; and the 
fame nillorian adds, that in his time the Rhetians, who were defeended lfoin thsfe fii-ft 
colonilts, »{li!l lvtaim'd ioim: traces of the Tul’cau pronunciation, although vitiated bv 
lapfe of time and change ol (itnation. " ' 

Since that peiiod, we have no pofitive documents of any fubfeqtient emigration ; 
although it is probable, that upon many occafions in which the Italians quilted their 
country, they retired to thefe Alps, and mixed with the tuiivcs. In fume of thefe ex- 
curftons it is likely, that the inhabitant'; ol Latium, or others, v ho fpoke the Latin, or 
at lea ft a dialect of that tongue, which mult have had a confidcrable afunity to the 
To fcan, eflabfifhed themfelves in thefe regions; hut whether diis iettlement hap. 
pelted during the invation of Hannibal, or at any fubfequent period, cannot be exactly 
afeertained. 

About the time of the Cacfars, Rhetia became an object of Roman conqucfl:; and 
frequent expeditions were made into thefe parts, until the whole country was reduced 
to a Roman province, and governed by a prxtor refident at Coire. During that pe¬ 
riod, many Roman families eltablilhed themfelves in thefe Alps, and di(Fuled the know- 
ledge of their language. On the decline of the Roman power, Rhetia came under the 
dominion of the Franks, a German nation ; who introduced their own tongue into 
many places, and in others gave a new turn and modification to the Latin, by the addi¬ 
tion of auxiliary veibs, and by the frequent ufeof the articles. 

i. The fecond proof of the derivation of the 'Rcmanlh from the Latin, refls upon the 
numerous names of mountains, rivers, towns, and turtles, which evidently leein to have 
a Roman origin. To ufe the words of the eccjefiaftical hiftorian *, whom I have fo 
often quoted, “ Perfons verfed in claflic antiquity, who travel among the Grifons, will, 
from the frequency of Latin appellations, conceive .that they are puffing through La¬ 
tium, Etruria, ami Campania. They will trace the ancient names Ardeates , Vc ft ones, 
Scntinalcs, Savmitcs, in Ardets, Vettan, Sent, and Samnun. They will meet with 
mount Umbria , the river Albida , the towns Antium , Safa, Lavinium , Tut mm, Scaptia, 
Siiimn, Ccrnctia , and many others; derivations fo plain and lb frequently occurring, 
evidently certify their origin.” 

3. The affinity of the Romanfhy as well to the Latin as to the languages immediately 
derived from the Latin. 

Firft, a collateral argument in favoyr of its derivation from the Latin may be deduced 
from the word Roman/! 1, the general appellation of the language, and‘the particular 
dialed of F.ngadina, called Ladin ; both thefe terms having in effect the fame fignifica- 
tion. Lain fluid Roman being fynonymous. But without infilling too much on this 
conie&ure, we need only refer to a book written in the Grifon tongue, to perceive the 
general affinity of its vocabulary to that of the Latin. In this companion, however, 
great allowance muff be made for the variation which mult have taken place between a 
mother tongue, as written in the beft authors, and its offspring, which for many -:en- 
turics was merely colloquial, and not only been occafionally intermixed with other lan* 


* A porta, Hifl i. p-6. 

+ Latin and Larfin ait the fame words, only differently pronounced ; for it mud he evident to any one 
the lead conn font with different languages, how often the t and d are fubllituted for each other. Quin¬ 
tilian fays that the old Romans frequently wrote a t, before they had any fixed rules of orthography, in- 
ftead of a </; for Alexam/cr—Alexander. 
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guages, but has fuffered a change in its general modification by the admimoq of the 
German fyntax. * • 

Yet it by no means follows, that the Romanfh, although the undoubted offspring 0 f 
the Latin, was derived immediately from that language, fuch as it is found in the belt 
authors, or as qonfigned to writing during any period of the Roman tera ; bat rather, 
that it owed its origin to the vulgar tongue, as it was fpokeu by the people, or to fome 
provincial'dialed' of Italy. In all living tongues there is a colloquial as well n S a 
written language; for how different are the Fnglifh and Scottifh idioms, and even the 
dialects of l.ancafiiire and Norfolk ? In France the Parifian accent varies tfllntially 
from the provincial pronunciation ; and the feveral patois ol' Provence, Lorr*in, and 
Gafcony, cannot be underliocd without ref'pedi ve gloffaries. The fame circumftance 
prevails in Germany, where the idioms ol the Saxons, Aultrians, and Suabians, are 
fcarcely intelligible'to each oth-.r. That this was equally the cafe with the Latin, 
we may collect not only from the general analogy of language, but likewife from the 
teftimony of the heft authors. 

The origin of the Italian and of the other dialeds, which are derived principally from 
the Latin,"is frequently attributed to the invafton of the Goths under Alaric ; when a 
new language was introduced throughout Italy and the Roman pruvinces. But this is 
not preciiely the truth ; for tiiefe feveral dialects arole from a corruption, or at lead a 
variation, in the primitive Latin, antecedent to the irruption of the Goths, or even to 
the times of the Csefars. Italy was occupied by many people originally inch pendent : 
the Umbri, Ofci, Sammies, Etrufci , and Pi uni, all of w horn differed in dialed, and many 
in language, from the Romans. But the Romans had no fooner conquered Italy, than 
the Latin language came into general ufe, though in the provinces it was not uniformly 
pronounced in the fame manner, as tin- natives of every dillrid varied in their mode of 
articulation. * 


Cicero mentions feveral * Corruption? cf the Latin which he could fcarcely compre¬ 
hend j and Horace alludes to the people of Canufium, in Onecni Magna, as f| caking 
a mixed language f. Caimhum contain; d, bckdis the original Greek natives, ni.ny 
inhabitants from diflcreiit parts of Italy who ipoke Latin. Hence their language was 
a mixture of both Greek and Latin ; but fo extremely impure as to give rile to the 


proverb, Canujuri teore bilnigm;. - ' 

In Italy there mult have Ken many idioms of this*fort, which were for a long time 
unobferved. For, while Rome flm.irifhed, the language of that capital was tile itandaid 
of purity, and,all other d.alectt ol the Latin were, diiregarded. Yi t, even at Rome it- 
felf, the Latin v.as corrupted at a very early period. Suctoniim \ relates that Augulius 
frequently affeded to write words as they were pronounced, without any regard to 
orthography, and to abridge them, by the change or omiflion of fyllables. If this was 
the pradice 4 >f the fovereign himfelf, in the purity of the Augult.m age, and in the ca¬ 
pital, we may be allured, that the fame cullom was flill more prevalent among the 
people in the diftant provinces, and particularly towards the decline of the empire. 

Thus the Latin tongue was growing* gradually more corrupt, and would, in procefs 
of time, have almoft totally varied from its primitive purity, even had Rome continued 


* Amongft other examples lie fays, that the people, inftead of slum hanc , pronounced </i hanc, and cauncas 

inllead of cave nr eat, ' 

■j- Cum Pedibus eatijjat exfuad Poplicola atque 
Ccrvmut, patriu intermifeere petita 

Vcrla forit mailt, CanuJini more uilinguis ! Lib. I. Sat. x. v.30. 

Non Ulerat modi fed Mfobai pemviat aut praterit. Communis heminum error, 
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fo be tjie'feat qf empire; yet it may be allowed, that its decline was haflened by the 
irruption of Goths. 

Shoald thefe remarks be founded on fa&, the Romans mull have left traces of their 
language throughout the different provinces of their vail empire ; arid the leveral dia- 
leds derived from the colloquial Latin, before they were refined and poliflied, mull 
have borne a refemblance to each other, in fome places more linking., in others more * 
faint and diflant. Although thefe dialefts were in fome ineafuVe changed and modi¬ 
fied by the introduction of the Gothic or German idiom, which the conquerors gradu. 
ally ellablifhed throughout the Roman provinces, yet the fame affinity muff have been 
liill obferved ; thofe changes aflccled all the dial eels, and conliiled not lb much in vary¬ 
ing the expreflions, as in giving a new modification to the general .Vntax, by the intro¬ 
duction of the auxiliary verbs, by the indeclenfion of the cafes, and uv 'lie necoflary ufe 
of prepofitions and articles. 

If therefore the Romans eflafdilhed themfelves in the country of the Grifons lb effec¬ 
tually as to introduce their own language; and if that tongue, derived from thecolluquial 
Latin, and Hill further modified by the adoption of the German fyntax, is, from the 
peculiar fituation of the natives, and from not being configned to writing tillVithin thefe 
lalt two hundred years, little changed from its primitive tlato ; we have realbn t’o expect, 
that it Ihoukl bear eviuen: marks of affinity to thofe dialedts which have originated from 
the colloquial Latin, and wcr. equally modified by the German fyntax; it follows alfo, 
that the refemblance will be great *t in proportion as we can trace earlier and ruder fpeci- 
mens ; this analogy is confouanr to experience.* . f 

The earlielt language, winch undoubtedly draws its origin from the colloquial Latin, 
is the ancie nt Komanih, called Lingua Ronuitut, the mother of the French tongue. It 
was underltood in Italy, in the Mo red, and at^Cofiflantinople, and was univcifally dif- 
iufed throughout the foui hern parts of Europe in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Planta has unqucflionably proven that this tongue anifthe Roniaulh of the Grifons are 
the fame language. 

We cannot expeft, perhaps, the fame evident affinity between the Romanfii of the 
Grifons and any other language now cxilling ; but in comparing it with the Italian, and 
particularly fome provincial dialers of Italy, the Spaniih tile Patois of Provence, 
Languedoc, Gafcony, and I.orrainq, we fliall eafity perceive, that they originated from- 
the Lme flock, with the difference which time, a variety of pronunciation, and the mix¬ 
ture of other tongues, muft necefiarily ocralion in all languages. With relpebt to the 
Italian, it is remarkable that the Romanfii lefs rel’cmbles the pure Tufcan idiom than 
the provincial dialcdts; a circumftance cafily accounted for. The Tufcan bar, 
been gradually purified and refined until it has undergone a confulerable change ; and. 
the provincial dialects being lefs committed to writing, have not been iubjcit to fuch 
variation. 

To thefe languages I may add that fpoken by the Vaudois inhabiting the valleys of 
Piedmont, in the fixteenth century, of which Legcr has printed lpecimens, the originals 
whereof arc now extant in the public library at Cambridge ; alfo the Wallachian tongue, 
which is derived from the Latin, introduced by the colony of Romans eilablilhed by 
Trajan on the banks of the Danube. The preient natives, defeendants of theft colony, 
although furrounded by people fpeaking the Hungarian and Sclavonian, talk a language 
in which evident traces of the original Latin are Hill preferved. It bears a general re- 

* In comparing it with the Spanifh, we mufl exclude thofe words which have»a ttrong gutturat pronun¬ 
ciation, and are evidently derived trom the Arabic. 

femblanco. 
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1 'emblanco to the Italian ;.aiul A porta, who palled fome time in Uimgarygpnfonmjd mo 
that, allowing for the variety of pronunciation, he comprehended the natives, and found 
in their cxproilions no inconlider.ible degree of affinity to the Romania. • 

The Rotnanlh of the Grifons is divided into two principal dialects, tint .of ihe Grey 
"Teague' and ill eL.aJin ot Kngndina j for it is needlels to mention leparau-ly the*Ronunlh 
Jlpoken in the valleys of Manlier and Suri'et. 

* The two dialects perfectly agree in the grammatical arrangement, but differ tvidelv 
in the pronunciation and orthography : of the two, the , being lei’s intermixed 
with foreign words, is the purell; the Roman fit ol the Grey League, from the 
number of German colonies blended with the natives, abounds more in German ex- 
preifions. 

The La Jin is divided into the two idioms of Upper and Lower Kngndina; the vo. 
cabulary of both is the fame, with aftnall variety of accent * and pronuniation, which 
arifes chitily from the different manner of articulating the vowels. The inhabitants of 
Lower Engadina fpeak with a broader accent, like the Dorians among the Greeks • 
while thofe q/ Upper Engadina, like the lotiians, ufe a falter pronunciation. IL-nce is 
derived a variety in the orthography of tile two idioms ; and books, although perfectly 
underftoo'd by both, are printed 1'omewhat different in the two dill rids. 

Before the introduction of the reformation among the Grifons, the Romanffi was 
effeemed fo barbarous a jargon as to be thought incapable of being reduced to gramma¬ 
tical form f- It is no wonder that the monks, whofe in tore 11 it was to keep the people 
in the groffeft ignorance, lhould haye favoured this opinion ; but it is a matter of afto- 
nifhment, that the moll learned among the native laics, and fuch intelligent foreigners 
as Tfchudiand Stumpf J, fliould have fupported a notion fo contradidory to common 
fenl'e. For although it is an ^vident axiom, that all living tongues may be reduced to 
certain principles, andconfigncd to writing, yet the barbarilin of the Romanflt was fo 
univerfally prevalent, that noatteinpt was made to write it before the fixteenth century. 
The pc-rlon to whom the Grifons owe the fir ft produdion in their native tongue, was 
John de Travers; a man wffio, blending the characters of the l’oldier, politician, fcho- 
lar, and divine, performed the molt cil'ential fervices to his country ; by his valor in 
arms, by his Ikiil in negotiation, by cultivating and proteding letters, and by favouring 
and aflifling the introdudion of the reformed religion. 

This refpectable perfon, of a noble and opulent family of Zutz in Upper Engadina, 
was born in 14B3 : before the eighth year of his age he was lint for his education to 
Munich, and from thence into Tranlylvania. Being there fdzed with a delire of tra¬ 
velling, he remained abfent thirteen years, and returned to Zutz about the 28th year 

* To give an inftance of tl»i.» difference. 

The inhabitants of Lower Engadina pronounce the a open as \vc do in ajar, while thofe of Upper Enga- 
gadina ufe e in dead of the a . 

Star S'arr 

Judicar jiiflicaer 

Armaint Armxi.t 

Our Or 

, ChiaufTa Chiofla, 

■f Aporta, lib ii. p. 403. 

j Rhctiia lingua him pirp/rxa ct irr.pcdita tV, Ml Jcrili nequeal ; unde omr.et liter* ab antiquit conf 'U. Inline 
Jcripht Junl, el quae h'j Us pa ant, Gu man ice Jcrili procurant. Site Tkhudi Alp Khset. p 9.— Anti, an 1 hihp 
Galicius expreffes himfvlf in hit prit ce to Camp ’a Pialur;- I’arce cbia’lg noas languak met nun aisJ)el 
Jcrili re etr crrlt Inch tticUJp'njfa fcr 'uvcr injyn avaui.t luck b'lear amt ihia ’tg Jumper derig da ngyr can bunur 
nummad huom Scr Joan Travcrt da Quciz haa ell impriim Jcrili in Ladin la noajj'aguerro. 
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of his age. Highly dillinguifhed # for integrity, learning, and abilities, he acquired 
univertal eftedm and was railed to every honour which his grateful country was capable 
of beQ owing. Indeed, Inch was the rcfpi el generally fhewn to his fuperior talents 
that no allair of moment was tranfadted by the Republic of the Grifons in which he 
‘was not con fulled. . I Us acquaintance with for. ign langu.e.cs, Ins knpwledge of the . 
world, and the politeneis of his addrefs, rendered him the fitted inffrunieut to negotiate 
with foreign powers ; and he always acquitted himfelf with honour, ’in a military line 
fie greatly fignalifed himfelf as commander of the Grifon forces againft James of Me-' 
dicis, for the rapidity of his movements, bis perfonal valour, and cautious condudf j 
and by laving fiegc to the fortrefs of Mufl'on *, lie brought the campaign ;o a fpeedy 
and fuccefsful ilfue. 

Ife was greatly inflmmental in forwarding the progrefs of the Reformation. Al¬ 
though inclined to favour the new dodtrines, yet he was never hunk.' away by a mif- 
guided zeal. Unwilling to renounce the religion in which he had been educated, with¬ 
out the ftrongeft conviction of its fuperflitious tendency, fie fludied the (ontrovorfy be¬ 
tween the two fefts, and weighed the arguments on both lid. s with the utmofl delibera¬ 
tion ; but he no fooner became a profelyte to the reformed opinions, than ho fhewed 
himfelf as zealous in promoting, as he had previoufly been circumfpebt in adopting them. 
Nor did he only favour the ri formation by Ins example and authority, but he even promul¬ 
gated its dodfrincK As few natives of Engadina were qualified, by their learning and 
theological knowledge, to preach in the Ladin, the progrefs of the reformation was 
confiderably retarded. For thefe reafons John de Travers, who had critically fludied 
and written in his own tongue, condefcendcd to inftrudl the people. Having obtained 
the permiflion of the church, he afeended the pulpit j, and explained in the moft per- 
picuous manner the Chi iflian dodlrincs. His diftinguifhcd abilities, his exalted rank, 
his venerable age, ai d iiis amiable charadler,*ilrew Ironi all quarters a numerous au¬ 
dience; while his dilcouiTcs, delivered with a noble timpliciry of eloquence, made tile 
deepell itnprcflion, and never failed to increale the number of proiblytes, 'fhis refpec- 
table man finiihed his career, which had been lb uleful to his country, and fo honomable 
to himfelf, in 1 tjf.o, and in the Both year cd his age., 1 lis writings It the Ladin, 
which gave rife (o this digredion, were, a poem in ihyme, deferibing the war of Mill¬ 
ion; many fermons ; and fcveral IHcrcd dramas in vcrlo. 

The example of committing the'Ladi 1 to writing was next followed by Philip Salutz 
called Gallicius, one of the carliefl reformers among the Grifons; who, in 1534, 
tranflatcd the Lord’s praver, the ApofUe’s creed, and the decalogue, into the dialect 
of I ,mver Engadina, and not long afterwards, feme chapters of Genelis from the He¬ 
brew, and the Athanafian Creed ; which were dillributed in manufeript among the na¬ 
tives. Huldric Campbel wrote feveral fee red dramas, in the reprelentation of which 
he himfelf afliffed ; and alfo turned feme of the pi alms into verfe. 

* HU quu'.ctn anno 1,(83 natus, bis VaUit TeVir.it Gulernalor. Epifcopalis eUd.t Curator, plurimis adrxteros 
Principts legation,dus c/arus, in Patria wro omnibus honoris grattibus natins, ei udili'.nc, i/cm ei itnte, et nuClpe ' ate 
ti„us in li’i tin Jlomlat i ut Reipubliia lumen, ft Jus, et tUcus merit o habeutur F.o virtutes quia unit am pj: eon - 
ciliaver ..nt Jiimain, nul./t in Republica momenti agebatur caufa, cujus vet arbiter non ejfet vcl cuifittum non advoca- 
retur, Sc, Aporta, tom. 1 . p 2 2ij. 

-f Situated near the Lake of Como, not f.ir from Gravedona. 

p Stupuit tunc or do b.vangcUcus,Jlupuit tot a Ratia ceniemplans eximium inc/ilumque Utroa, inter Rstiec genth 
optimatei, eliu principem habit urn, fummis etiam, putrid: honorilus, eUbitovirtutibus ptemio in/ignitum, /tnio nunc con- 
Jetlam fuggejluin pulUcafacra tcitc confctnfb, populum tlocere , et alia Ecclejia/tiea mania, quantlo res po/celat, ope - 
ram fuam cum ore/inario Aiini/lro eonjungtndo, et laborem participando, ft. mmu audicnt'ttm applau/u undtque ex tods 
circa vicinis, integris turmis ad ejus fermoncs audiendas conjlucntibus, obiit. Aporta, tom. ii. p. 239, 

But 
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But thefe compofitions, being only in mnnufeript, were too fcnrce for general ufe’ 
and Tutfchet of Samada, more known by the name of Biveronius, was the fu>ft. whn 
ventured to .publiih in his native tongue. That celebrated reformer, finding ? f rom 
experience, that the want of religious books in the colloquial language was a great oh- 
itrmffion ro tlv.* progrefs of the reformation, printed at Pufchiavo, in 1500, a ftnall 
work •*,.which contained an alphabet, the Lord’s prayer the Apoflles’ creed, the Ten 
Commandments, and feveral o'ccafional prayers. This little publication, being well 
received, was followed by a work of the greatelt importance, a tranflation of the New 
Teilamen; f. „ 

In 156a, Hnldric Campel printed a poetical tranflation of the Pfalnis | of David, and 
other hymns, for theufe of the reformed churches; this publication afforded affrikitm 
proof of the author’s genius, who was able to give fo much harmony of metre and va¬ 
riety of rhymes to the language in,fo rude a (late. Belidcs the benefits which this 
pfalter produced in a religious light, it was alfo fervicoable in a literary view ; as it con¬ 
tributed to diifuie a taffe for poetical eompofition among his countrymen, and convinced 
them that-divine truths might be inculcated in a pleating diction. 

.Apcrta, in his excellent Hiftory of the Reformation among the Grifons, fays that t)ie 
language of Biveronius is (like infant dialects) rude and unpolifhed, both as to the mode 
of exprefiion and orthography, and is fcarctly underflood at prefent; that Campel 
greatly refined if, and endeavoured as much as pofiible to reduce the words and ortho¬ 
graphy to a limilarity with the Latin, which was the mother tongue. Hence wc 
innyobffnc, that the publications of Biveronius afford the molt curious fpccimen 
of the Ladin, as it exilied in its '’molt ancient Hate, when it was chiefly a colloquial 
language. 

The pollibility of writing and printing the Ladin was no foor.er proved by fuch autho¬ 
rities, than the prds le aned with prdduftions calculated to diffeminate the reformed 
opinions. Thefe publications, however,, (not excepting even the performance of Cam- 
pel) as well ;u all which appeared in the fifteenth and in the beginning of the fixteonth 
century, are now obfolete, and, without a glollary, almoil unintelligible to tlie native.-, 
themfelves, who have not made them thbir particular (ludy. 

Noverfion of the whole Bible was pu’.dilhed it! the Ladin before the year 167<j; it ’ 
was printed at Scuol in the dialect of Lower LngVlina; and rcpublilhcd with various 
explanations and a new index, in 1743. Bcfnks (he tranflation of the New Tellament - 
by Biveronius, which is obfolete, a new § verfion was printed 1640 in the dialed of 
Upper Kngadina, and is in common ule. Bur the natives of this diflrict have no 
other verfion of the Old Teflamcnt than that of Lower I'.ngadina. 

As it would be uninterefling to fend vou a dry catalogue of the feveral publications 
in the Ladin, I (hall therefore only remark*in general that except a hillory || of the 
Grifons compiled from various authors by A porta, tjie books in this tongue loVty treat 
of religious fubj.dl*. Some of our theological trails, particularly thole written by our 

* I prfTeis 3 ropy of ihu barer work, reprinted at/uric but without t’> e ti*le ^ At my 

rt qnefl the karned t \; -il 1:1 :.r.ourn! m„' with an accurate catalogue «t ail the books printed :n the Koinan a 
of Euga^h-.a and of tire Guy League, accompanied with many critical remarks, whieh 1 liave made ule o 
in thij letter, , , 

I once prop', f<.'! to print thi\ catalogue, which gives the titles of 82 honks printed in the Lmbn, an. 2 
in the Romai.tb of the Grey League ; but rclii.spnfhed it btcanie it wrAdd have fvvelltd tins work tooniuc1, 
am! would be ummcrttling to the generality ol rtcriers ; I dial! therefore ordy inter*, in the Apper, 1*. * 
titles of the liiblcf, and of the bunks printed ir. the Sixteenth century, together with a vcca; ulaiy » 
language * ’ „ ' 
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divines-of the lafl century, are tranflatcd into their language; of thefe I obferved, 
among the lfft of .books in my pofleflion, Bayk-y’s Practice of Piety, ;pui Baxter on 
Vows. 

The Rotnanfh of the Grey League remains to be confidercd. The errlwil pnb« 
lication *in this dialuft is a catechiftn, tranflated from the German by Daniel Bo¬ 
niface, pallor of lurUcnan, and printed in 160. It was loon followed by a metrical 
verfion of feveral plaints, accompanied with other hymns, publifhed at Coirc in 
1611. y 

T he author of this ufeful pfalter was Stephen Gabriel, a native of Vettan, in 
Lower I'.ngadina, and pallor of Hants; he was a man of confiderablc learning, and 
his zeal for the reformed religion expofed him to the fury of the Catholics, who, 
in 162c, plundered his iroufe, burnt bis library, and hung him in effigy. Gabriel 
having efcaped to /.uric, drew up, during his retirement, an account of the contrc.. 
verfy, between t! e Proteftants and Homan Catholics, which in thoh turbulent times, 
nearly excited a civil war among the Griffins. This polemic treat if.*, written in the 
Romanfh, was printed at Zuric in 1625, and anfwered in 1630 by.. Roman Catholic 
prielt in the fame tongue; a work which is probably the firfl. production printed by the 
Catholics in the Rotnanfh. Upon the collation of the civil commotions Gabriel returned 
to Hants, where he pallid the remainder of his days in tranquillity. 

Stephen was fucceeded in his preferment and literary purfuits by his fon Lucius Ga¬ 
briel, who, in 1648, gave a verfion of the New Teflatnent, a work much wanted; 
as the inhabitants of the Grey League were'ijioflly ignorant of qny but their own lan¬ 
guage, and could with difficulty comprehend the tranilation in the dialect of Engadina. 
It is remarkable, that this verlffin, which was printed only forty-eight years alter the 
Romanlh of the Grey League became a written language, fhould (till continue in ule; 
a proof either that the language has not received the laqte degree of refinement as the 
Ladin, or that the firlt perffins who wrote in this id join took great pains to ffittle the or¬ 
thography, and arrange the grammatical conftruction. 

The lilt of books publifhed in this dialed are for the moft part, far inferior, both as 
to number and merit, to thofc* written in the Ladin ; for, excepting the two Gabriels, 
the Grey League has furnifhed few men who have diltinguilhed themlelves by fuperior 
learning. 

A complete tranilation of the Bible was not given before the year 1718; it was 
publifhed at Coirc, at the cxpencc of the Clergy of the Crev League, and dedicated by 
the printer to George the Firfl, wjbo font in return a pruent of fifty guineas. This 
fimi being delivered to the printer, and claimed by him as his own property, occalffim-d 
a law-fuit between him and the editors: the latter, howcur, although in equity they had 
the ffile right, were never able to obtain any partoi the donation. 
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, eoxs’a travels in Switzerland, 


I.F.TTF.R XCI.- FROM DAVID PENNANT ESQ. TO THE AUTHOR. 

0>’ the Italian Baifiages of Switzerland. —Journey from the To/> "f jhe St. Gotha rd fj 
AIi'j’i.t-T/jc Icyantinc Valley, — Bellinzaw. — Locarno.—Town and Lake of Lugano. 


Lag', h layfr.rc. — Eoromeun IJiands. 


SIR, 


1 , 11 'TLF is wanting to complete your defeription of Switzerland and its dependencies j 
hat ch.ifm 1 now endeavour to fill up. Youth and inexperience in nil fern; as excufen 
r or errors and omiflions. Ilappy if this ha fly iketch may excite the curiofity of' your- 
elf, or anv other traveller equally intelligent, wi'.ofe obfervations may atnufe and in.. 
Iruef mankind. The route which I here attempt to deforibe, is connefted with your 
work; a route which would afford iatisf action to the curious of all nations who take 
you iK their guide. 

The liighed parts of the principal Alpine puffes are chic-ily occupied by a fntall plain 
or bafon ; ax the St. Bernard, the Cctnnii, the Splugen, and the St. Gothard, Front 
the fummit of the St. Gothar.l I commenced my route on the 2d of Augiiii, 1786. I 
followed the courleof the lViino, which you mention in your letters; it p.lfes by the 
Capuchin convent, and is loon after joined by two other rills front the neighbouring 
mountains. Near this fpot the Levantine valley begins, and Switzerlnn 1 , properly lb 
called, may be faid to'terminate. Thculefcem on the fide of Italy is much deeper, the 
views more lavage and picturefque, than in the al'cenr Irom Uriereu, and the road is 



rays of a meridian fun. Thefe enormous unifies obflruct the road ; and workmen are 
continually employed in promoting their diflolution ; as the aggregate of unmelted 
fnovs, for a few (V. miners, would bar all communication between Switzerland and Italy ; 
with fuch difficulty are the few paifi.s kept open [ 

After defending rapidly for three miles through thfe fane of dilfolation, bounded 
"on all fidc-s by precipices, or impending rocks, the river foaming over blocks of gra¬ 
nite, the ruins of the furrounding; mountains; we crofTed the Ponte Tt'cnole, or trem. 
biir.g bridge; where the view enlarged, and extended over a verdant valley fprinkled 
with numerous fioules. 

Airolo, the firfl fmall burgh, (lands at the bottom of the deep default j to the right 
is the padage over mount Grias to blunder in the Upper Vallais, practicable only from 
the middle of- July to October, when three hundred hories tranlport weekly the chcclo 
from the various parts of Switzerland. 

At Dacio we found comfortable accommodations ; that village ecu .(Is only of a few 
houfes feated at the entrance of a pals, capable of being; defended with eafe againft the 
whole force of Italy. A wall and gate is added to its natural flrength ; but their prin¬ 
cipal ufe ir. tg prevent contraband trade, and to exact a fmall toll for the mcrchandtfo 
which pade* tkat way. For half a league is a fucceflion of ffriking and romantic 
feenery ; the perpendicular rocks fcarcely affording room for the deep road, and tranb 
parent waters of the Tefino, which, thundering over the vad fragments, riles in a whim 
foam, and fubtle mid, vifible only from refracting the rays of the fun. We eroded the 
torrent, in that fhort fpace, over three bridges thrown from rock to rock, whofe fpan 

and 
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and tyiltlnefs of execution might vie with the boafted, because better known. Devil’ 
Bridge. * 

Ftfido is the rcfidenccof the bailif, nominated by the canton of IJvi. "lie remains in 
office four years, and his power is almofl unlimited. I 'nfommate infurrettions in 17.2, 
and in 1 755, luv« heln attended with the lot's of the few remaining privileges to a pen-' 
pie who IStugglcd lor liberty again(l democratic opprclTion*. , 

Giornico, called by the Germans Irnis, is famous for the victory which 600 Svvifs 
gained, in 1478, over the troops of the Duke <>f Milan, amofmting to 1 5,000 men< 
a victory which infured to the Swil’s an honourable and advantageous peace, lit tilts 
neighbourhood vve hilt perceived the elTccls of a fouthern fun, and a lelTer el vation 
above the fea, hv the frequent appearance of vineyards, and the u.dlnut and chcfmtt- 
trees of a very large fixe ; the girth of ieveral among thv latter was not lets tlvan tiinty 
feet. At l’olegio, this bailliage ends. 

The Levantine Valley, or Valle Lcvcntina , is fuppofed to mein, by i’s traces • 

of the Lcponlii, the ancient inliahitams of the furrounding regions. Its ■ * 1 1’> 5 ’ ln “ n 
the fummit of the paffage on the >St. Gothard', is about eight leagues ; the bio.idtii very 
inconfiderable. The lower part is extremely populous, rich in nutKirage, and pr 
much hemp and flax. In the neighbourhood of fuch lofty mountains, its climate mu 4 . 
be variable, and liable to frequent rains. To prevent thde rams from damaging tlntr 
crops, the inhabitants fuipend and dry the corn and grafts on bars fuppornd by two 
high poles about fifteen feet alunder. The houfis are entirely of wood, and have ex¬ 
ternally the appearance of Swifts cottages ; but a ncglcft of cleanljuds proves the vici¬ 
nity and greater funilarity to the Italians. 1 ne lefino is heie joifce ~>y • ic * . roU ‘ 
torrent which takes its rile in mount Uccello, or the Vogellberg, neai v p U U J » 

bridgeover it is the boundary of the twobailliages’of the valleys Lejtfntmc and I olefe,. ar 
leads into that of Riviera. The valley now becomes perfcflly ^t, and of com fe lubjeJ 
to violent inundations; the few villages are IcattcrCd on the lues of . f 

tains : below all is defolate. Otlogna, the rcfidence of the bad, , cunhfls onl> of a 
houfes The country foon improved; the ground rofe gently tn-m the bed of the 
river, when vve came in fight of the beautiful town of Belhimone, btnatwi m a d. hglit- 
ful Main encircled with ancient walls and battlements in good r« p.m , to the n„ht 
^ISll of on ancient cahlet to the Wt. mg* ■ 

are the cattles ol the bailifs ol the three recent canton:, bt, Schauta, amt id 

““About the beoutnine of iheiifiecvrh c-mury, the S»i*. at peace »iA the Hoofe .of 
Auilrin, teem foil to Ir.vc been , f^eiffbc canon! of 

5,^ .heir'natural burned, plundered jhc toon of ££ 

adjacent country ' fa» .boot ajtain defend into the plaint 

oTltitly, and* ravagethe duchy of Milan 

b». " .'"e'^M' , ; n,o“ pnxSaaal the uL o! Beilin- 

' tat ’ '" ft S S f or that Philip Maria, duke n. Wk* ex- 


tiro 

not furpriku, 
zone from ns owncts 


S^oMtttc^ a™;, f body of Seen SMfs palled the Aipa. 


therefore taken pofleflion or 

. The Levantine Valley »aa «. .<* «— - *>-«* <* **”?■ 
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The forces of both nation', mot ; th-' hah \nr. \vt.*K.! on by (kn magiu-ji ; a i ,j, 
b.rtio emeodgof which Ij<» t!> files claimed i!-.• • vict>»ry ; the Sv,it's lviiivl \<hh a flun.- 
urd taken iVcm the on inv, who »vm.)int d nulb-is > i the tow.'.. * 

Excepting f'me niroa./, nothin;.’' oi imp- >i'Uiu> c- w;m.:\iii *• 1'^ sit a.T ,i t-e tjio h ml 

V;i the \ eir wh n Gaiee./mo Maria Sthra.i, the r. he.!.- « i Mike. ; -mud . 

aui.i'ice with lea Kv.’.’.f.uphv miglb. ms : th • ii.it attic! • v .is the cef’ion <•! tbm Isv • ■ 
V..!! y to th.’ canton oi’ Eli, Mr v hlli ho w *s at>nn..l!v to to -Ivc three hawk.- -,i ! 

c !v;v.-. Yet ten years alter, when l hr I s ilu!. • of I *-,i vit ■ il y :! ova leu d ii. • 

fori! a-dimmian of the republic bv !iis pow.’Mh! ins.u. m , the trc-wii. r.-vus nuke . . 
Milan font a body of troop, to his .utiibnce, who were i.-kee pud in (he Vadiai,. ar.d 
woifieb. On the dv.n it and death o! Chubs at tile l>:uiif ol Nancy, they again j. . 
Jo!ved to make an .m. eni: o.t IV llin^one ; but as the lee.fon was too far advanced to 
und.rrake the ilcge, a b.-dy ot 6_o Swift: relolved to winter at Giornico. The duke 


coikcted an as my of i5,000 men, and attacked them in their entrenchments, but was 
repelled with the !• ■!'•■ ol i.;-o of Ins belt troops. The mountaineers were enriched 
with the fpeils ; but no regular attack was made on the object of their invafion. 

from this period the wars in which the Swils engaged no ways concerned them- 
felves ; they ficrlfie-.il their blood in foreign quarrels, and the contending parties made 
ufe of their fuperior valour to attempt or eltablilh omquefts in Italy. In i 500 the 
three cantons obtained what they li.nl lb long contended for : the inhabitants oi Beilin- 
zone, vexed by the lr-qis.-nt changes in tlje Miiatiefe, voluntarily furrendered to them. 
The French, when they had conquered the duchy, in vain reclaimed it ; the Swils re¬ 
tained poinllion; an A tile li ven Italian bailliages were formally ceded to them by Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza, in gratitude for their having reinflated him in the ducal feat. Courted 
or feared by all partie , thof<- v.^liable territories were confirmed to them by the French, 
and dually by the Houle of AuUria. 

The bailif remains in othce two years; lie is nominated reciprocally by the three 
cantons, and is generally r moved iioin Riviera the poorell, to Bellinzone * the moll 
lucrative ol the three governments. An appeal lies from his dicilion to the fyndicate, 
and from that court to the three cantons : in ecclefiaflical ailkirs, the inhabitants are 
cognizable to the hi (hop of Como, excepting three pari flies. Moll of the natives un¬ 
derhand Italian, but the language is a corrupt German. 

The interior of Bellinzone by no means convfpoud'. with its external beauty and fitu- 
ation ; the ft reels are narrow, and the l.oufes ill built. We continued our journey 
fouth cm the banks of the Tefino, which we crofted -in a bad lerry : that river is here in- 
creaf' d to a conlideralde l;ze, by the numerous additions it has received in its courfc, 
particularly from the Mull, a torrent which takes its rift in the St. Bernardin, and flow¬ 
ing down the V.d Mafox, forms a junction above Bellinzone. The valley is level, and 
laid wuile by numerous torrents; the ro-d runs along the files of the Kills through 
continued vim yards. We proceeded at the loot of the wellem chain of hills; a finu- 
lar ri 'ge bounds the view to the eaft, both clothed to their fumtnits with woods of chcl- 
nut and w.dnur trees, half concealing frequent fpirc-s and numerous hamlets. Before us 
the vi. w extended to a part of the Milanele, over the lake of Locarno, or Lago Mag- 
ginre. 11.1/ir:^ r ached its north weltorn extremity, we coafled its banks for two or 
three miles ; and arrived at the town from which it derives its name. 


* Theft three buiki/gei are in the new division confolidatcd into the canton or department of Bcl- 
lifizone. 
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Lotfamo contains abou* 1500 mbahifants. l’art of the to\n is built <yi pit-//.as iu 
form of a crefeent with two wings; in front h a tow o f trees, an 1 the public walk: 
the old pait o! the town is elrtv. and the llr<-cis narrow, it contains tinea convent*, 
and afmall Fnindfc.mjmon.dl -ry, perched on a rock osv.nhmid.w', the 1 i!k ,, ami wad. 
mauding a ftiperb \ie\v of the I the a :<! it., t ;„ ■ niihvti N.undari- -. *!’!>.■ t mopv, i„ 
the church of the Capuchins, def.-rw -• to !«.• .„ : oned i.»r i:r. bv.as:ti:if! e\.\ ution ; it is 
ol flriw-work, and almofL rivals vei; : a,.d o-lj frit; ; . 

Of the four tranfalphu- bniiliuev: v. bich I,.long to tin- tv ' ■■ w.nto«s„ Lugano hold/ 
the principal rank, Locarno ' tile ficond. The govern r. 1 . > • mmirv as he is c.dV.i, 
is feat in i'licccflion by all the can'on: except Appel /.el; in: rein: in ofli..e tvn var-; 

in criminal affairs his derilion is abfimite; in civil, an appeal lie to tli ■ anuu.i! fymii- 
cate from the regent cantons, ami from thence to the I h Katie bo 1 ..- atlemliled at the 
diet. The emoluments of this poll arc not great ; bur the profit., tr ,o, innately depend 
too much on the virtue of the man, as tiny arid: principally from lines* fix:.; led for cri¬ 
minal oflences. The people enjoy fome privileges, anti hold an aomia! afi'embly in the 
month of January, in which they eleA twenty counfellors; twelve out of the (own, 
three from Alcona, the remainder from the country at large. Thcfe councilors luv.: 
the charge of watching over the interefls of the republic, as far as does not interfere 
with the fuperior powers, of fettling the public expence:,, and of railing the fupplies 
paid to the governor. Thefc bailliages do not produce corn fuffieient for their domeftic 
confumption ; that grain is furnifhed by treaty from the duchy of Milan, and is weekly 
imported from Livino, a village on the oppolitc fhere. The chiefIfood of the peafants 
Is a cake made with maize and miljyt; the inhabitants on the bank! of the lake are well 
fupplied with fifh. . J 

The fifheries give employment to a great number of fumJs, althmtgh they are in fome 
degree fubjeA to monopolies. In the months of M,iy and June, from 200 to 250 lb. 
weight are taken in a day : trout of 40 lb. and perch of 9 lb. are found in the lake. 

I11 1555, the doArines of the reformation had made confiderable progrefs in thefc 
parts: but the Catholic cantons, at the general diet, obtained an edict, that thole who 
refufed to return to the ancient faith fhould quit the town and province. Numbers, 
thus driven from their native country, were received with open arms by the canton of 
Zuric, which was benefited by their in luftry, and owes to them the introduction of the 
filk manufaAures. 

Locarno was once fituated on 'b-'yJake, and had apart capable of receiving large 
barks : at prefent it Hands at the enhance of a quarter of a mile; a circumflance owing 
to the accumulation of (and brought clown by *..e torrent Maggia. 

The little voyage from hi nee to Magadino is (UJightJnl: we iToffd the upper part 
of the lake in ati iumr ; the banks c,f this noble piece ol water rite bohib , and are well 
woode d ; Locarno forms a fine objt A, to the foutb is the oprmhig into the Val Maggia, 
terminated by mountains covered with eternal fnow. The fpot wheie we landed con- 
fids only of a few icalteml houfes. for the purpofeof receiving the nicrcbandile, w hich 
is put on fliore and fent cm horfes to Bellinzonc. Old Magadino is mer- inland, and 
owed its origin to the vicinity of the lake, the retiring of which has caufgd its ruin. 
From thence the road winds up the lleep Ikies of the mountain Ccnero, through woods 
of walnut and chei'nut trees, interfperfed with oak and holly ; on the iunimit of the paf- 
fage is a Imall oval plain, the boundary of the bailliages of Locarno and J.ugano. Our 

* Thcfe two bailliages of Lugano and Locarno, together with thofc of Lai Maggie, Mendrieio, jml 
Balcrua, arc formed into the canton or department of Lugano. 
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defccnt lav between the bills, through luxuriant ami verdant yallies, peopjed with nu¬ 
merous villages, and rich in every production. The vines, laden with fruit, are con- 
dueled in elec-ant feilm ns from tree to tree; a cuiiflant variety of feenery, foftened hv 
the glow ofa letting Inn, and next lilvcred by the moon glimmering on the dhjant lake 
' heightened the itharms >’f our journey through this Elyfian country. ‘ 

The filiation of Lugano is el lightful; it is built round the curve of a bay, and bark-’d 
by a fine luccellion of hills, rifing in gentle i'v. < 11s to a confide raide height: in fn>nt a 
bold mountain clothed w ith forell projects into the lake, of whir h a noble branch extends 
to its right and left. To that fpot boats of every fize are continually palling and v. pall', 
ing, its bafe being perforated with unti/n, or caverns, to which the inhabitants lend 
their meat, and all loits of provifion, where it is kept untainted for liven or eight da vs 
and the wine preserved with <t J-Ticious cool neb. Enjoying the adjutages of a fouth- 
ern climate, it lias few of its inconveniences: the heats are moderate ri. ; ny the fin-round¬ 
ing hills and the cool breezes from the lake. It is no lei's flickered from the Alpine 
binds, which, chilled by the neighbouring fnows, would otherwilo deli-end with vio- 
lence, and deftroy the temperature i f this equal climate. Olive, almonds, and all the 
fouthern fruits, ripen here to pevfedion. 

Lugano’is the emporium of the greater part of the inerchandifo which pafles from 
Itaiy over the St. Got hard, or the Bernardin. At the eml of autumn, the Swils moun¬ 
taineers bring down numerous herds ot cattle for fide, and return with Lfs bulky com- 
modifies. '1 he town contains about 8009 inhabitants; moll of the houfes are built of 
tuf-Aone ; the rc-fidtvice of the cupH^no,- or governor, is a low building ; on the walls 
are the arms of the/twelvc Togent cantons. On an eminence above the town Ihmcfi 
the principal church, remarkable onlv for the beautiful carving in ftone round the 
doors,and rc-fe winds -y, and fob the delicious profpect from its terrace. In the cloiilorr. 
of the Recolltts is a capital picture, attributed to Luvino : their church is hunJIhn'c-, 
and the threen is ornamented with the painting of the 1’allion, by the fame mafic/. 
Ihe ral.ice of the marquis de Riva contains a few good pictures. 

We then embarked upon the lake of Lugano *, which is about twenty-five miles in 
It-nyib, and from two to four in breadth : its form is irregular, and bending into con¬ 
tinued Imuclities. The town is a fine object, backed .by the amphitheatre of hills; the 
banks on each fide are bordered with a fucctllion of gardens and villas. After viliiing 
the nolle branch pointing northward, we eroded to the Caruinc, and continued our 
\t : \ a-e under the precipitous rocks, whofe bales ate loll in the depths of the lake. We 
landed at Pomo, a fit tall village in the duchy oN Milan, fituated at its fouthern ex¬ 
tremity. 

Fr.-n this point an arm of the lake bends northward, and difehargos itfelf into the 
Lago Alaggiore, by means of the river Tril'a. It is fcarcely pollible to imagine a more 
perfect or greater variety of beauties than this noble piece of water afiords; the vaft 
overhanging wood;--., the bold precipices, the tranlparency of the water, unite to form 
a Iccnery in th. higheit degree luxuriant. 

f rom Porto the tn,v. Her may obferve, with fatisfaclion mingled with compaflimi, 
the firi ng contrail of a tree and arbitrary government: the borders of the lake lubjed 
to Svvuy.i ritual (luelded with a luccefiion oi villages, houles, and gardens; this part of 
the Mtlaneie cTcfolate, and almoft unpeopled. 

* The lake of Lugano ia about h^o feet perpendicular higher than the lake of Como, and Lago M.ig- 
giore. The two laft-mrrii<ji;ed lakes arc of tjie fame level, and about X/,o feel higher than the city of 
Milan, Viti Gloria Ji Milan, p. Abb^FrJi Dei Canali Nuvig, Ji Lvmbardta, 4to. p. 465. 
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On.leaving that village the hills begin to diminifh, and in the courfc ofj three mil.-s 
are totally lou in the rich plain of Lombardy. Varefe is entirely compofea of the feats 
of the'Milanefe nobility. The principal palatzzo is the refiflence of the dudhess dowager 
rtf Moden^ ; the garditis are laid out in the old tafte ; the artificial mount commands a 
fine view over a rich plain, a fmaff lake, and bounded by the long ch.^n of Alps. In 
the magnificent faloon are fotnc tolerable portraits of the families of Modena and Aul- 
tiia. The emperor, as duke of Milan, has exerted himf-ll in tile lupprcllion of con¬ 
vents; a Vrancilcan monaflery has fallen a facrilieo to p'ans of n loimation. * 

The road from hence to L.aveno, a luiail burgh on tin. S M"gg»0' is varied, and 
the country veiy rich ; to tlte right, on an eminentu, is Sa ; Sacramento; to the letr 
we palled near fome Idler lakes. From l.aveno we \v re ro ed acrois the d lightfu! 
paffage to lfola ltdla, one of the famous enchanted illands fu ''articular 1 y ilefcnbcd, 
and with iiich ple^fure, by Bifhop Burnet and Keyfkr, who com.v.. s it to ,-t iyramj 
of fu'celmr'tits, ornamented ■with gr-ai fe/locvs and flown ” But as doe talle of mankind 
alters with the lucedTion of years, 1 coniidered it only as a monument of expence an 1 
fe.ily terrace riles above terrace in regular gradations, bordered with (hnv.w-pots, or 
gigantic fialuer. of horfes, gods and gopdeffes ; the whole is railed upon aryhes, and 
ti;e foil has been brought from the fhore to cover them. The palace is ma> nificent, 
rmci contains a proluiion of marbles and paintings; the lower part of the honi'e over¬ 
hangs the lake on one fide, where ieveral apartments are lurnifhed in the ffyb> of 
grottos; the floois, pillars, and walls, are inlaid with various-coloured dunes, mar¬ 
bles, and fliells ; the view and the coolncfs united ,make this part !a delicious fummer 
r'-treat. 

I{ any thing juftly gives this idaiul the appellation of enchanted; it is the profped 
from the terrace: the gradual diminution of the tnounta.ns from the regions of eter¬ 
nal inow tv> the rich plain, the fmuofity ol the lake, its vatied banks, the bay of Mar- 
go/'/.o bounded by vail hills, the neighbouring burgh of Palanza, and more diffant 
view of l.aveno, the numerous villages, the lfola Madre, on which is a palace ot the 
Borrom'ean family, and another ifiand Iprinkled with fifiiermcn’s huts form a delightful 
aficmblage. 1 hole iflands, and the whole wcflern coafl ol the lake to the bailliagc oi 
Locarno, was ceded to the king of,Sardinia, by the late emprefs queen, at the tteaty of 
UanaiP, in con fide rat ion of the afliflance which Iho received from that mon uvh. 

We re eti’cieii our boat, troubled by the importunities of the beggars, whole mi fen. 

1 .. hus idjoining to the palace di('grace the ifland. Belgeritta is a neat village, con- 
laming 1 . mi'-' e> .'client houlcs, and a liaiictfouu; church. From thence we continu'd 
oor vcv , :..v vices, the lake. Tim it.nl of country to our right, from near Palerr/u to 
i"t) tt’-i’e:. fviutii of Amna, pays a ftirdl contribution to the Borroineun family for ieiguo 
ii i| right '. Tlut family receives a toll i om the merchandife which \tiles, . the 

privilege of fulling, and appoints eleven judges in the refpeeuve village ; but ,m ap- 
;.i al he. fiom thcii decifion to a fuperior, nominated by the king of Sardinia, am! re* 
lr.it mat Paiutn-.a, and again to Turin, The riches of this opulent houfe am* ow in- 
t ,rating horn the product of the gold mine:;, which lie amongfl tlte muff m •cccfiu.ic 
j an'- \j 1 the mountain;., ihirtv miles from Margo 7. zo, Above Arena is a fiwnwy for 
p.i iv bo-.foundcil by San Carlo Borromeo ; near it his coloffal flatue, jixfy lent in 
ft- m.iii, r- p! wed on a phdeflal ol juft proportions ; he is reprefemed in his cavcitv.d’; 
b u n. th. right ham! extended, a book under the left arm. The ftatue is of bronze, 
v w :C#fi it INiilari, and brought ii, fepar^'e pieces. San Carlo, nej>hew to Pop j P us 
tho 1’oitrt!', w.if. bom in at- »14 Ipot; he puffed with early credit through his {Indus., 
anti the uigrritios of the church , was math' a cardinal, and archbiflvop of Milan. H>.; 

charity 
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charity and pious cxerticyis, during the plague which ravaged his dioccfe, the’fubjeft 0 f 
fo many fine pidures at Milan, infure him more general renown than hi£ canonization 
in 1610. ' _ * 

Arena is a fmall town, with a neat port; above it rifes a ruin«f 3 caftle, which, in the 
earlier part of the Milancfe hiltory, was a place of the utmoll importance :* at the p ;; . 
riod when the great Cornells a role between the families of Vilconti an 1 I'orriani, this 
callle was the perpetual object of capture and reprifal. Otho Vifconti, the archbilhop, 
who at length pained, the afondancy, was twice repulled and driven from hence. Two 
promontories project into the laheat this fpot; the ealtern is crowned with the cad le of 
Ar.ghiera, and elves name <0 this valuable province, which in 1397, to gratify Gale- 
a/zo. the keend dui.e ot Milan, was eroded into a county by the emperor Woncofl.ius, 
and'has fmee bein transferred to the King of Sardinia. On doubling the promontory 
of Arena, the Like a,,.tin enlarges, and forms a bay ; the banks are very low. Soon 
after entering the Teiino we landed at the dirty village of Sefto ; hired another boat, 
and were hurried with great rapidity down that river, between high banks of gravel, to 
the commencement of the Akv.g/ 7 ; Gn/v./e, the great canal which forms the junction be¬ 
tween the I\> and the Adda, calculated not lefs for conveying merchaudife and wood to 
Milan, titan for benefiting the n. ighbouring country with partial inundations, and for 
the purp Ce of laving the nee ft. Ids under water. Its breadth at hrfl is great, but nar¬ 
rows as we advance, and the llream becomes aim ft a dead water *. 

If bad weather and other cireumlt.mces had t prevent. me from extending my 
tour, I purpofed vi'iting the bay oi Mtwgozzo. Jon.o d’Ofcdli, Varallo, and the gold 
mines in its neighbc\irh..od ; an excurlioti, wh: ", from th* reports l have heard, could 
not fail of affordin g the higheft fatidadiun to mtturalilt, and the lover ol nature in 
her great features.A * 

* AccrrJing to the Able* Frifi, the^engih of tb* Navi^lin n 86*CO-» b r accM» or 14 If ili.in miles 
to ; its bn?«ulth at the? uura»ice 7 * whit! i‘^i a bi illy dirniniih'-s to o; ami the perpendicular 

bci/bt the Mh or water i^ 5S ; at nil 5 braecu pet mile £idf?ually tbxirafiii;; tor the full twelve nnlcs 
until it 1 •> route than one biicclo ia a 5 tlun • fo: the live t\t nuLs t.> a little moo th.tr: 

li"e b r *-c**» in a mi c, - i>ce Cii'iM th t * ». A Milantle IimCcIo is to an 1 * lujli'h *ot, t rcari/ 

aa 12 to ii. 
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